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ClIAl'TLR I. 

• 

Age of lioHiuiice. 

'I'n K iigo of Komance lias not ceasal; 
il novel- ceases; it does not, if we w’ill 
think of it, so much us very sensibly 
decline. “ The passions are repressed 
by social forms; great passionS no 
longer sliew themselves ?” ^^ hy, there 
are passions still great enough to re¬ 
plenish Jjedlam, for i4 never wants 
tenants ; to suspend men from bed¬ 
posts, from improved-drops gt the west 
end of Newgate. A ])as$ion that ex¬ 
plosively shivers asunder the l.ife it 
took rise in ought to be regarded as 
considerable: more, no passion, in the 
highest heyday of Horaauce, yet did. 
The passions, by grace ol’^lhtf'Supernal 
and also of the Infernal Powera (for 
botli have a hand in it), can never fail 
us. • 

And then, as to “ social forms,” be 
it granted that they arc of the most 
buckram quality, and bind men up 
into the pitifnllest,straitlaced,common- 
jdace existence,—you ask,V\'herc is the 
Itomance? In the Scotch way one 
answers, Where is it not? That very 
spectacle of an Immortal Nature, with 
faculties and destiny extending through 
J’iternity, hampered and bandaged up, 
by nurses, pc(^agogues, posture-masters, 
and the longues*of innumerable old 
women (named “ force of public opi¬ 
nion’’); by jirejiidice, custom, want of 


^ knowledge, want of money, want of 
strength, into, say, the meagre Palteni- 
Figuvyhat, in thesq^ays, meets you in 
’all thoroughfares: a “god-created Man,” 
all but.j}bnegating the character of Man; 
forced to exist, automatised,'mummy- 
(scai-cely in rare moments audible 
or visible from amid his wrappages 
and cerements), as Gentleman or Gig- 
inan;" and so selling his birthright of 
Kternily for the three daily meals, poor 
at best, which Time yields:—is not this 
spectacle itself highly romantic, tragical, 
—if we had eyes to look at it ? The 
higl?-born (highest-born, for he came 
out of I?eaven) lies drowning 'm the 
despicabldit puddles: the pricelesli gift 
of Life, which h§ can have but once, 
for he waited a whole Eternity to be 
bom, and now has a whole Eternity 
waiting to see what be will do when 
bom,— t/iis priceless gift we,sec straa- 
gledj^lowly out a? liii^y innumerable 
packthreads; aadWiere rerhains of the 
glorious Possibility, which we fondly 
named Man, nothing but an inanimate 
mass of foul loss and disappointment, 
which we wiiqi in shrouds, and bury 
underground,-surely with well-merited 
tears. To the Thinker here lies Tra¬ 
gedy enough; the epitome and inariow 
of all Tragedy whatsoever. • 

But so few are Thinkers ? Aye, 
Ik-ader, so few think ; tliere is the 
rub! Not one in the thiftisand has 
the smallest turn for thinking; only for 


* “ T always considered him^ Ti>.sjirctHble man;—What do you mean by respert- 
able? He kept a Gig.”— ThiHeU's Trial, — 
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pi^ve dreaming and hearsgying, and 
iic^ve babbling by rote. Of the eyes 
men .do glare^withal so /ew can 
is the world become such a 
“ ' edr Treadmill; and each 

got entangled in his 
I’luld puliil it awry; and 
i;mMtmid&«^indness, Falsehood, and 
rally named the Devil) 
rintains himselC among 
opes |[were it not for the 
lich by God’s grace will 
itSsell') to Ifecome su- 
Bt^ ^us, too, among otlicr things, 
'fro Romance of Life gone wholly 
out of sight; and all History, degenc- 
ratinginto empty invoico'Tists of Pitcwd 
JBattlcs and Changes |f Ministry; or, 
still worse, into “ Constitutional His¬ 
tory,” or “ Philosophy of History,” or 
“ Philosophy teaching by Exp^ience,” 
is become dead, as the AlmanSt''ks of 
other years,—to which species of com- , 
position, indeed, it bears, in several 
points of view, na inconsiderable af-, 
linity. 

“ Of aU blinds that shut up. men’s 
vision,” says one, “ the worst is self.” 
How true I How doubly true, if 
assaulting her cunningest, yet miser- 
ablest disguise, come on tis, in never- 
ceasir^, all-obscuring reflexes from the 
innumerable selves of others; not as 
iVidc, not even as real Hunger, but 
only as Vanity, and the shadow of an 
imaginary Hunger (for Applause); ^n- 
der the name of what we c^l “ Re¬ 
spectability 1” Alas now for our His- 
toiTan : to his other spiritual deadness 
(which, however, so ling as he physic¬ 
ally breathes cannot be complete) this 
.sad new magic influence is added! 
Henceforth his Histories must all be 
screwed up into the “ dignity of His¬ 
tory.” Instead “of Idojfing fixedly at 
the ‘Thing, and first'oljall, and bbyond 
all, endeavouring to se? it, and fashion 
a living Picture of it (not a wretched 
politico-metaphysical Abstraction of it), 
he has now quite other matters to look 
to. The Thing lies shrouded, invisi¬ 
ble, in thousandfold hallucinations, and 
foreign _air-images : what did the 
Whigs saj of it ?. What did the Tories ? 
The Priests? The Freethinkers ? Above 
all, what vyll my own listening circle 
s^ of me Tor what I say of it ? And 
t^n his Respectability in general, as a 
literary genU^an ; his not despicable 
talent for pmlosopliy!—Thus is our 
poor f^istorian’s faculty <lircctcd mainly 
jojrtwo^.qlyects t the Writing and the 


Writer, both of which are quite extra¬ 
neous ; and the Thing written of fares 
as we see. Can it lie wonderful that 
Histories (wherein open lying is not 
permitted) are unromantic ? Nay, our 
very Biograpl^ies,, how stiff-starched, 
foisonless, hollow! They stand there 
respectable; and what more ? Dumb 
idols; mth a skin of delusively painted 
wax-work; and inwardly empty, or full 
of rags and bran. *ln our Fmgland espe¬ 
cially, whiclf in these days is become the 
chosen land of Respeclability,Life-writ- 
ing has dwindled to the sorrowfullest 
condition; it requires a man to be some 
diisrespeclablc,ridiculous Boswell before 
he can write a tolerable Life. Thus, loo, 
strangely enough, the only Lives worth 
reading arc those of Players, emptiest 
and poorest of the sons of Adam; who 
nevertnwess were sons of his, and bro¬ 
thers of ours; and by the nature of the 
case, had already bidden Respecta¬ 
bility good-day. Such bounties, in 
this as in infinitely deeper matters, does 
Ilenpectability shower down on us. 
Sad arc thy doings, O Gig; sadder 
than those of Juggernaut’s Car: that, 
with huge wheel, suddenly crushes asun¬ 
der the bodies of men; thou, in thy 
light-bobbing I.ong-Acro springs, gra¬ 
dually winnowest away their souls I 
Depend upon it, for one thing, good 
Reader, no age ever seemed the Age of 
Romance to itself. Charlemagne, let 
the Poets talk as they will, had his own 
provocations in the world: what with 
selling of his poultry and potherbs, 
what with wanton daughters carrying 
secretaries through the snow; and, for 
instance, tllat.hanging of the Saxons over 
the Weser-bridge (thirty thousand of 
them, they say, at one bout), it seems 
to me that the Great Charles had his 
temjwr ruffled at times. Roland of 
Roncesvalles, too, we see well in think¬ 
ing of it, found rainy weather as well 
as sunny; knew what it was to have 
hose need darning; got tough beef to 
chew, or even went dinnerless; was 
saddle-sick, calumniated, constipated 
(as his madness too clearly indicates ); 
and oflenest fell, I doubt not, that this 
was a very Devil’s world, and he (Ro¬ 
land) himself one of the s.'irriest caitiffs 
there. Only in long subsequent days, 
when the tough beef, the constipation, 
and the calumny, had clean vanished,, 
did it all begin to seem Romantic, and 
yourTyrpins and Ariostos fohnd music 
in it. So,lsay,isitcvcr.' And the more, 
as your true hero, your true Roland, is 
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'ever unconscious that he is a hero : this 
is a condition of all greatness. 

In our own poor Nineteenth Century, 
the writer'of these lines has been for¬ 
tunate enough to see not a few glimpses 
of Romance ^ he imagiMS this Nine¬ 
teenth is hardly a whit less rhmantic 
than that Ninth, or any other, since cen¬ 
turies began. Apart from Napoleon, 
and the Danlons, ^nd Mirabeaus, 
whose fire-words (of publi^^speaking) 
and fire-whirlwinds (of cannon and 
musketry), which for a season darkened 
the air, arc, perhaps, at bottom but su¬ 
perficial phenomena, he has witnessed, 
in remotest places, much that could b* 
called romantic, even miraculous, lie 
has witnessed overhead the infinite 
Deep, with greater and lesser lig'ds, 
bright-rolling, silent-beaming, ^mrled 
forth Iiy the Hand of God: around 
liim, and under his feet, the woiider- 
fullest Plarth, with*her winter snow¬ 
storms and her summer spice-airs, and 
(iinaccountablest of all) A/me//’stand¬ 
ing there. He stood in the lapse’gf 
3'ime; he saw Eternity behind him, 
and before him. The all-encircling 
mysterious tide of FoRcii, thousand¬ 
fold (for from force of Thought to force 
of Gravitation what an interval!) bil¬ 
lowed shoreless on ; bore him tod 
along with it,—he too v?as part of it. ’ 
From its bosom rose and vanished, in 

F ierpetual change, the lordliest Keal- 
•hantasmagory (which was Being); and 
ever anew rose and vanished; and ever 
that lordliest many-coloured scene was 
full, another yet the same. Oak-trees 
fell, young acorns sprang: JJen too, 
new-sent from the Unknox’fti, he met, of 
tiniest size, who waxed into stature, 
into strength of sinew, passionate fire 
and light: in other Men the light was 
growing dim, the sinews all feeble; 
they sank, motionless, into ashes, into 
invisibility; returned back to the Un¬ 
known, beckoning him their mute fare¬ 
well. lie wanders still by the parting- 
spot ; cannot hear t/icm; they are far, 
how far!—It was a sight for angels, 
and archangels; for, indeed,God him¬ 
self had made it wholly. One raany- 
glancing asbestos-thread in the Web 
of Universal-fiistgry, spirit-w'oven, it 
rustled there', as with the nowl of mighty 
winds,, through that “ wild-roaring 
Loom of Time.” (iencration after 
generation (iiundrcds of them, or thou¬ 
sands of them, from the unknovtin. Be¬ 
ginning), so loud, so stormful busy, 
rushed torrent-wise, thundering, down. 


down; an% fell all silent (only some 
feeble re-echo, which grew ever feebler, 
struggling up), and Oblivion sirnlfowed 
them all. TiK>usand| to' tlie 

unknown Ending, will follow ; 
here (of this pre/ient one) faaniinBt tm.a 
drop, still sungilt, on the gi^^ et^gef 
one moment, while the Da^l^toss has 
not yet engulphed thee. 
is that t^hat thou callest of 

. small interest? Of ^mall int^i^Kand ‘ 
fortheel Aijrakejpoai^onbledsreeper;* 
sliake off thy torpid nightmare-d^ra; 
look, see, behold it, the Flame-image; 
splendours high as Heaven, terrors 
de(^ as Hell: t^ns is God’s Creation; 
this is Man’s Enel — Such things has 
the writer of thpe lines witnessed, in 
this poor Nineteenth Century of ours ; 
and what are all such t» the things he 
yet hopes to witness? Hopes, with 
truesf Assurance. “ I have painted so 
•much,’’said the good .lean Paul, in his 
old days, “ and I have never seen the 
Ocean^the Ocean ^f Eternity I shall 
not fail to sec 1” 

SucK^being the intrinsic <(tiality of 
this Time, and of all Time whatsoever, 
ini|fit not the Poet who chanced to 
walk through it find objects enough to 
paint ? Wh.\t object soever he fixed 
on, were it the meanest of the mean, 
lot him but paint it in its actual truth, 
ns it swims there, in such environment; 
world-old, yet new, and never ending; 
an iidestructiblc portion of the mira¬ 
culous AM,— his picture of it vroje a 
Poem. H*w much more if the object 
fixed on were not mean, but one al¬ 
ready wonderful; ^he (mystic) “actual 
trutli” of which, if it lay not on the sur¬ 
face, yet shone through the surface, and 
invited even Prosaists to search for it! 

The present writer, yvho unhappily 
belongs to that c^ss, has, nevertheless, 
a firmer and fiflher persuasion of two 
things : first, as was seen, that Romance 
exists; secondly, that now, and for¬ 
merly, and evermore it exists, strictly 
speaking, in Ile£|],ity alone. The thing 
that /$, what can be so wonderful^ 
what, especially; to us that are, can 
have such signi ficauce ? Study«Rcuiity, 
he is ever and anon saying to himself; 
search out deeper and deeper its quite 
endless mystery : see it, knov^it; then, 
whether thou wouldst learn from it, 
and again teach; or weep over it, or 
laugh over it, or love it k despl^A’^t, 
or in any way relate thyself *5 it, thou 
hast .the firmest enduring basis: thsU 
hieroglyphic page is onctwy canstjread 
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ou for «ver, iind new ineariDg in for 
ever. 

Finally, and in a word^ d» not the 
critics teach us: “ In whatsoever thing 
thou hast thysefTfelt interest, in that or 
in nothing hope to inspire otliers with 
^interest?”—In partial obedience to all 
wiiich, and to many other principles, 
shall the following small Tlomancc of 
tffp Diamond Necklace begin* to come 
■ together. A small Romance, let the 
•reader again and^again assure himself, 
which is no brdihweb of mine, or of 
any other foolish mao’s; but a fraction 
of that mystic “ spirit-woven web,” 
from the “ Loom of Time,” spokem of 
.above. It is an actuaUfransaction that 
Iiappened in this Eartlf of ours. Where¬ 
with our whole business, as already 
urged, is to pgiiU it truly. 

For the rest, an earnest inspection, 
faithful endeavour has not bee» want¬ 
ing, on our part; nor (singular as its 
may seem) the strictest regard to 
chronology, geography (or rather, in, 
this case, topography), documentary 
evidence^ and r^hat else true lrl»torical 
research would yield. Were there but 
on the reader’s part a kindred openicA'is, 
a kindred spirit of endeavour 1 Be- 
shone strongly, on both sides, by such 
united twofold Philosophy, this poor 
opaque Intrigue of the Diamond Neck¬ 
lace became quite translucent between 
us; transftgured, lifted up into the se¬ 
rene of Universal History; and ijjight 
hung there like a smallest,Diamond 
Cor^cllation, visible witlioq^ telescope, 
—so long as it could. 

* 

Chapter, II. 

The Necklace is made. 

IJerr, or, as he te now called. Mon¬ 
sieur, Boehmer, to all appeuance 
wanted not that last Infirmity of noble 
and ignoble minds—a love of fame ; he 
was destined also to be famous more 
than enough. Ilis outlooks into tiie 
world were* rather of a smiling cha¬ 
racter : he has long sifice exchanged his 
guttural .speech, as far as possible, for a 
nasal one; his rustic Saxon fatherland 
for a pofished city of Paris, and thriven 
there. United in partnership with 
worthy - ^onsieur Bassange, a sound 
practical man, skilled in the valuation 


of all precious stones, in the manage¬ 
ment of workmen, in the judgment of 
their work, he already sees himsClf 
among the highest of his guild : nay, 
rather the very highest,— for he has 
secured (l^ purch^c and hard inotiey 
paid) the title'of King’s Jeweller; and 
can enter the Court itself, leaving all 
other Jewellers, and even innumerable 
Gentlemen, Gigtpen, and small Nobi¬ 
lity, to langish id the vestibule. With 
the costliesf ornaments in his pocket, or 
borne after him by assiduous shopboys, 
the happy Boehmer sees high drawing¬ 
rooms and sacred rutiles fly open, as 
wvith talismanic Sesame; and the bright¬ 
est eyes of the whole world grow 
brighter: to him alone of men the Un¬ 
approachable reveals licft-self in mys¬ 
terious negligee; taking and giving 
counsel. Do not, on all gala-days and 
gala-nights, his works praise him ? On 
the gorgeous robes of State, on Court- 
dresses and Lords**stars, on the diadem 
of Royalty; better still, on the swan- 
neck of Beauty, and her queenly garni- 
tfire from plume-beariug aigrette (o 
shoehuckle on fairy-slij)per,—that blind¬ 
ing play of colours is Boehmer’s doing; 
he is Jouaillicr-lUjotUier de la Heine. 

Could the man but have been contrut 
witli it 1 lie could not: Icarus-like, he 
must mount <too Iiigh; have his wax- 
wings melted, and descend prostrate,— 
amid a cloud of vain goose-quills. One 
day, a fatal day (of some year, proba¬ 
bly, among the Scvenlics of last Con- 
tury),* it struck Boehmer: Why should 
not 1, who, as Most Christian King’s 
Jewelle^ am properly first Jeweller of 
the Univ^rsa,—make a'Jesvel which the 
Universe has not matched t Nothing 
can prevent thee, Boehmer, if tiiou 
have the ^ill to do it. Skill or iii> 
skill, answers he, I have the ambition: 
my Jewel, if not the beaut ifullest, shall 
be the dearest. Tlius was the Diamond 
Necklace determined on. 

Did worthy Bassange give a willing, 
or a reluctant consent ? In any case he 
consents; and co-operates. Plans arc 
sketched, consultations •held, stucco 
models made; by money or credit the 
costliest diamonds come in; cunning 
craftsmen cut them^ seUthem : proud 
Boehmer sees the work go prosperously 
on. Proud man! Behold him on a 


t that Madame Campan {Memoires, tome ii.) says the Necklace “ wns 
D« Barry,” one cannot discoveri y ithin many years, the date of its 
Du Barsy went “ into half-pay” on the lOtb of May, 1774,—the day 
died.. 
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• niurniiig a(\cr birakfUst; he Ims stepped 
down to the innermost workshop, be- 
iurc sallying but; stands there with his 
luced three-cornered liat, cane under 
arm; drawing on iiis gloves: with nod, 
will) nasul-gotiural jWord. he gives judi¬ 
cious conhrinatiun, judicious abnega¬ 
tion, censure and approval. A still joy 
is dawning over that bland, blond lace 
of his; he can think (while in ninny a 
sacred boudoir he visiik the Unapproach¬ 
able) that an opus magnum, of which 
the world wotteih not, is progressing. 
At length comes a morning when care 
has terminated, and joy can not only 
dawn but shine; the Necklace, thnt 
shall be famous and world-famous, 
is made. 

Made we tall it, in conformity with 
common speech: but properly it was 
not made; only, with more or less spi¬ 
rit of method, arranged and agglo¬ 
merated. What “spirit of method” 
lay in it, might be made; nothing more. 
But to tell the various Histories of those 
various Diamonds, from the. first mak¬ 
ing of them; or even (omitting all the 
re.'it) from the first digging of them in 
the far Indian mines ! How they lay, 
for uncounted ages and aeons (under 
the uproar and splashing of such Deu¬ 
calion Deluges, and Hutton I’xplo- 
sions, with steam enough, and Werner^ 
.Submersions), silently imbedded in the 
rock ; nevertheless (when their hour 
came) emei'gcd from it, and first beheld 
the glorious Sun smile on them, and 
with their many-coloured glancessmiled 
back on him. IIow they served next (let 
us .say) as eyes of Heathen Idols, and 
received worship. How Uiey had then, 
by fortune of war or theft, been knocked 
out; and exchanged among camp-sut- 
tlers fur a little spirituous liquor, and 
bought by Jews, and worn as signets on 
the fingers oflawriy or white Majesties ; 
and again been lost, with the fingers too, 
and perhaps life (as by Charles the Hash, 
among tlie mud-ditches of Nancy), in 
uld-forguttcn glorious victories: and so, 
through innumerable varieties of for¬ 
tune,—liad come at last to the cutting- 
wheel of Boehmer; to be united, in 
strange fellowship, with comrades also 
blown tugcthftr from all ends of the 
Earth, each with f History of its own 1 
Couldihese aged stones (tlieyoungcst of 
them Six Thousand years of age, and up¬ 
wards) but have spoken ,—there were an 
J'Apcrienct? for I’hilosopliy to teach by. 
But now, as was said, by little caps of 
gold (which gold also has a history), 


and daintiest rings of tlie same, they 
are all, being so to speak, enlisted 
under Boehmer’s flag,— made to take 
r.aiik and file, in new order; no Jewel 
asking hi.s neighbour v^hetice he came; 
and parade tlici-c for a season. For a 
season only; anti then~todisperse,anj! ' 
enlist anew ad injiuitum. In such in¬ 
explicable wise are .Tewels, and Men 
also, md indeed all earllily things, 
jumbled together and asunder, and ^ 
shovelled and wafl;^ to and fro, in oua 
inexplicabre chaos o7 a World. ■ This 
was what Boehmer called making his 
Necklace. 

So, in fact, do other men speak, and 
wifn even leils,reason. How many 
men, for examp^'e, hast thou heard talk 
of making money ; of making say a 
million and a half of money ? Of 
which million and a hmf, how much, 
if 09 »were to look into it, had they 
made? The accurate value of their 
Industry; not a sixpence more. Their 
making, then, was but, like Boehmer’s, 
a clutching and heaping logetlier; — 
by-and-by to be foll6wed also by a 
dispersion. Made ? Thou too vain 
irjrtvidual! were these towered ashlar 
edifices ; were these fair bouiiteoii.s 
leas, with their bosky umbrages and 
yellow harvests; and the sunshine that 
lights them from above,and the granite 
rucks and fire-reservoirs that suppoit 
them from below, made by thee ? 1 
thii){c, by another. The very shilling 
that thoij hast was dug (by man’s 
force) in^Carinthia and Faragiiqy; 
smelted sufficiently; and stamped, as 
would seem, not.without the advice of 
our late Defender of the Faith, his Ma¬ 
jesty George the Fourth. Thou hast it, 
and boldest it; but whether, or in what 
sense, thou hastwau'e any farthing of it, 
ihyteif cansl not say. If the courteous 
reader ask. What things, then, are 
made by man? I will answer him, 
Very few indeed. A Heroism, a Wis¬ 
dom (a god-given Volition that has 
realised itself) is made now and then : 
for example, soihe five or six Book^ 
(since the Creation) have been made. 
Strange that there are not more*; for 
surely every encouragement is Tteld out. 
Could I, or thou, happy reader, but 
make one, the world would Igt us keep 
it (unstolen) for Fourteen whole years, 

—and take what we could get for it. 

But, in a word, Monsieur Boehmer 
has made his Necklaoe, what he calls 
made it: happy man is he. From a 
Drawing, as large as r«^ty,'kindly 
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furnished by “ Taunay, PrinAeller, of 
the Hue d’Enfer and ag^in, in late 
ears, by the Abb^ Geoi|[el,*in the 
eeond Volume ,of his MimoireSf cu¬ 
rious readers can still fancy to them¬ 
selves what a princely 0|nainent it was; 
""%row of seventeen glorious diamonds, 
as large almost as filberts, encircle, not 
toi^tightly, theneck,afirst time. Looser, 
^gracefully fastened thrice to these, a 
three-wreathed ^stoon, and pendants 
enough (simple Q^-shaped, multiple 
star-shaped,' or clustering amorphous) 
encircle it, enwreath it, a secona time. 
Loosest of all, softly flowing round from 
behind, in priceless catengi^, rush down 
two broad tl;r|efold jrows ; seem to 
knot themselves (round § very Queen of 
Diamonds) on the bosom; then rush on, 
again separateti, as if there were length 
in plenty; the very tassels of them were 
a fortune for some men. And^low, 
lastly, two other inexpressible threefold 
rows, also with their tassels, unite them¬ 
selves (when tlie Necklace is on'and at 
rest) into a doub]y inexpressible stjrfold 
row; stredhi down (togeflier or a^nder) 
over the hind-neck,—we may fancy, 
like lambent Zodiacal or Aur(9m- 
Boreaiis fire. 


All these on a neck of snow ' 
slight-tinged with ros&rbloom, and 
within it royal Life: amidst the blaze 
of lustres ; in sylphish movements, 
espiegleries, coquetteries; and minuet- 
mazes; with %very. movement a flash 
of star-rainbow colours, bright almost 
as the movements of the fair young 
soul it emblems! A glorious orna¬ 
ment ; fit only foj^ the Sultana of the 
World. Indeed, only attainable by 
such; for it is valued at 1,800,000 
livrcs; say in round numbers, and ster¬ 
ling money, between eighty and ninety 
tlmusand pounds. 

Chapter III. 

2Vie Necklace cannot^he sold. 

Miscalculating Boehmer 1 The Sul¬ 
tana of the Earth shall never wear 
that Necklace of thine; no neck, 
either royal or vs^sal, shall ever be 
the lovelier for it. In the present 
distressed stale of our finances (with 
the* American War raging round us), 
wnere ihinkest thou are ei^ty thousand 
ounds to be raised for such a thing ? 
n tlsis hungry world, thou fool, these 
five hundred and odd Diamonds, good 


• Frontispiece of the “ Affaire du Collier, Paris, 178#wherefrom Georgel’s 
Editor has copied it. Affaire da*Collier, Paris, 178d,’' is not properly a 

Book; but a bound Collection of sudi Law-Papers (Memoirespoar, &c.) ns were printed 
and emitted by the various parties in that famed " Necklace Trial.” These Law- 
• Papers, bound into Two Volumes c^arto; with Portraits, such ns the Printshops 
yielded them at tlio time j lik^dse with patches of MS., containing Notes, Pasf|uin- 
ade-Sbugs, and the like, of th# most unspeakable character occasionally,— constitute 
this " Affaire du Collier which the Paris Dealers in Old Books can still procure 
there. It is one of tMb largest collections of Falsehggds that exists in print; and, 
unfortunately, still, after all the narrating and history there has been on the subject,, 
forms our chief means of getting ut the truth of that Transaction. The First Volume 
contains some Twenty-one Mimoires Pour: not, of course. Historical statements of 
truth ; but CulpritsHind Lawyers’ statements of what tiiey w'ished to be believed; 
each party lying according to his ability to lie. To reach the.truth, or even any honest 
guess at the trutli, the immensities of rubbish must be sifted, contrasted, rejected : 
what grain of historical evidence may He at the bottom is then attainable. Thus, 
a^ this Transaction of the Diamond Necklace has been called the " Largest Lie of 
Eighteenth Century,” so it comes to us borne, not unfitly, on a whole illimitable 
dim Chaos of Lies! 

Nay, the Second ^lume, entitled Suite de VAffaire da Collier, is still stranger. 
It ):*elat«s to the Intrigue end Trial of one Bette d’Etienville, who. represents 
himself as li poor lad that had been kidnapped, blindfolded, introduced to beautiful 
Ladies, engaged to get hasbands*for them ; as setting out on this task, and gra¬ 
dually gettmg quite bewitched and bewildered ;—most indubitably, going on to 
bewitch and-beirilder other people on all hands of him: the whole eontequenee of 
this “ Negklti^.Ti!^,” and the noise it was maldiig! Very cuifflus. The Lawyers 
L did verily bq^ with this affair of Bette’s; tliere are scarecrow Portraits 

'lll^en, that stood in the Printshops, and no man can know whether the Originals 
8 0 much as existed. It is like the Dream of a Dream. The human mind 
stano^'l^ant; ejaculates the wish that such Gulp£ of Falsehood would close itself, 
—befor?ygDeral Delirium, huperve^e, and the S|^ch of Man become mere Incre¬ 
dible, mej^glessjarepn^ like that of choughs and daws. ' Even from Bette, how- 
eyet^ by bous sifting, one faf&mis a particle of truth -heke apd ft ere. 
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only for looking at, are intrinsically 
worth less to us than a string of as 
many dry Irish potatoes, on which a 
famishing Sansculotte might till bis 
belly. Little knowest thq^i, laughing 
Jouaillier-lSijoutier, great in tliy pride 
of place, in thy pride savoir-faire, 
what the world has in store for thee. 
Thou laughest there; by-and-by thou 
wilt laugh on the wrong side of thy 
face mainly. * 

• 

While the Necklace lay in stucco 
effigy, aud the stones of it were still 
“ circulating in Commerce,” Du Barry’s 
was t le neck it was meant for. Ua- 
happUy^as all dogs (male and female) 
have but their day, her day is done; 
and now *(80 busy has Death been) she 
sits retired, on mere half-pay, without 
prospects, at Saint-Cyr. A generous 
•France will buy no more neck-orna¬ 
ments for /ter: —O Heaven! the Guil-, 
lotine-axe is already forging (North, in 
Swedish Dalecarlia, by sledge-hammers ^ 
and fire; South, too, by taxes and tuilles) 
that will sheer her neck in twain! • 

Out, indeed, what of Du Barry! A 
foul worm ; hatched by royal heat, on 
foul composts, into a flaunting bufterily; 
now dis-winged, and again a worm! 
Are there not King's Daughters and 
Kings’Consorts; is noUDecoration th| 
first wish of a female heart,—oAen also 
(if the heart is empty) the last? The 
Portuguese Ambassador is here, and 
bis.rigorous Pombal is no longer Mi¬ 
nister : there is an Infanta in Portugal, 
purposing by Heaven’s blessing to wed. 
—Singular 1 the Portuguese Ambassa¬ 
dor, though without fear ^ l^ombal, 
praises, but will not purchase. 

Or why not our own loveliest Marie- 
Antoinette,. once Dauphiness only; 
now every inch a Queen : what neck 
in tlie w^ole Earth would it beseem 
better ? It is fit only for her.—Alas, 
Boehmer 1 King Louis has an eye for 
diamonds; but he, too, is without 
overplus of money: his high Queen 
herself answers queenlike, “ W’e have 
more need of ftevgpty-fours than of 
Necklaces.” Laudatur et alget !—Not 
without a qualmish feeling, we apply 
next t* the Queen and King of the 
Two Sicilies.* In vain, O Boehms ! 
In crowned heads there is no liope for 
thee. Not a crowned head of them can . 
spare the eighty thousand pounds. Tlie 
age of Chivalry is gone,^^pd that of 


Bankrn||tcy is come. A dull, 
presaging movement rocks all thrones 
Bankruptcy is bq^ting down the gate, 
and no Chancellor can longer barricade 
her out. She will 'enter; and the 
shoreless fire-lava of Democuacy is at 
her back ! Well may Kings, a second 
time, “ sit still with awful eye,” and 
think of far otlier things than Neck- • 
laces. • 

Thus for poor Boehmer are the 
mournfullest days and nights ap¬ 
pointed ; 'and this high-promising year 
(1780, as we laboriously guess and 
gather) stands blacker than all others 
in his calendar. In vain shall he, on 
hil sleepless pillow, more and more 
desperately revolve the problem ; it is 
a problem of (tie insoluble soil, a true 
“ irreducible case of Cardan the 
Diamond Necklace wilt not sell. 

CUAPTER IV. 

A ffinities: the Tico Fixed-ideas. 

Nevertheless, a man’s little Work lies 
not isolated, stranded; a whole busy 
World (a whole native-element of niys- 
^ious, never-resting Force) environs 
it; will catch it up; will carry it for¬ 
ward, or else backward : always, infal¬ 
libly, either as living growth, or at 
worst as well-rotted manure, the Thing 
Done will come to use. Often, acQord- 
ingly, for a man that had finished any 
lit^e wofk, this were the most interest¬ 
ing question: In such a boundless 
whirl oT^ world, what hobk will it be, 
and what hooks, that shall catch up 
tliis little work of mine ; and whirl it 
also,— through such a dance ? A ques¬ 
tion, we need not say, which, in the 
simplest of cases, would bring the 
whole Royal Society to a nonplus.— 
G«ed Corsican Letitial while thou 
nursest thy little Na[x>leon, and he 
answers thy mother-smile with those 
deep eyes of his, a ^rorld-famous , 
French Revolution, with Federations 
of the Champ de Mars, and September 
Massacres, and Bakers’ Customers cn 
queue, is getting ready: many a Dan- 
ton and Desmoulins; prini-visaged, 
Tarlufie-looking Robespierfe (as yet 
all schoolboys); and Marat weeping 
(and cursing) bitter rhe^jm, as he 
pounds horse-drugs,*-are preparing 
the fittesWarena for him! 

• • 

llius, tof, while po«r Boehmer is 


* See SUmoires de Campan, ii. 
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busy with those Diamonds* of his, 
}>iok'hif; them “ out of COmraereo/' 
utid his craftsmen Are grinding and 
^ setting them; a certain ecclesiastical 
. Coadjutor and Grand Almoner, ^Od 
rprospective Commendatoi" and Cardi¬ 
nal, is in Austria, hnuting and giving 
suppers; for whom mainly it is that 
’ Boehmer and liis craftsmen so employ 
themselves. Strange eiioagH^ once' 
more 1 The foolish Jeweller at Paris, 
making foolish trinkets; the foolish 
Ambassador at Vienna, maki^ blun¬ 
ders and debaucheries: these Two, aH 
uncommunicating, wide asondcr as the 
Poles, are hourly forgi»>g for each other 
the wonderfuUest hook-and-eye j Hi*it 
will hook them together, one day,— 
into ivtitichil Siamese-^wins, for the 
astonishment of mankind. 

Prince Louis de Rohan is one of 
those select mortals born to hon-iiivs, 
as the sparks fly upwards ; and, alas, 
also (aS all men are) to troubles no less. 
Of his genesis and descent much might, 
be said, by the curious in such matters; 
yet, perhaps, if Wc weigh it w«dl, in¬ 
trinsically little. He can, by diligence 
and faith, be tmeed back some ha«^ 
breadth or two (some century or two); 
but after that, merges in the mere 
“ blood-royal of Brittanylong, long 
on this side of the Northern Immigra¬ 
tions, he is not so much as to be sought 
for;—and leaves the whole space on¬ 
wards from that, into the bosom of 
Eternity, a blank, marked on|^ by one 
point, the ^’all of Man ! Jlowever, 
and what alone concerns us, his kin¬ 
dred, in these quite recent times, have 
been much about the Most Christian 
Majesty; could there pick up what was 
going.' In particular, they nave had a 
turn of some continflance for Cardinal- 
ship and Commendatorship. Safest 
trades these, of the calm, do-nothing 
sort; in the do-sometliing line, in Ge- 
, neialship, 0 {i such like (witness poor 
Cousin Scatbisc, at Rossbach*), they 
might fare not so well. In any case, 
the actual Prince Louis, Coadjutor at 


Slrasburg, while his uncle, the Cur- 
dinal-Archbi3ho|>, has not yet deceased, 
and left him his dignities, but only 
fallen sick, already takes his place 
on one grandest occasion : he, thrice- 
bappy Coa^utor, receives the fair, 
young, ttemblmg Dauphiness, Marie- 
Antoinette, on her first entrance into 
&ance; and can there, as CeremoniaJ 
f'iigleman, with fit bearing and sem¬ 
blance (being a (kll man, of six-and- 
thirty), do the needful. Of his other 
pejformances up to this date, a refined 
llistory had rather say nothing. 

.In foct, if llie tolerating mind will 
-meditate it with any sympatiiy, what 
could poor Rohan perform ? Perform¬ 
ing ueras light, needs strength, and a 
firm clear footing; all of which had 
been denied him. Nourished, from 
birth, with the choicest physical spoon- 
meat, indeed; yet, also, with no belter 
c spiritual Doctrine and Evangel of Life 
than a French Court'of Louis the Well- 
beloved could yield; gifted, moreover 
(ami this, too, was but a new perplexity 
fb^him), with shrewdness enough to 
see through much, with vigour enough 
to de|pi$e much ; unhappily, not with 
vigour enough to spurn it from him, 
and be for ever eiifi-anchised of it,—he 
awakes, at man’s stature, with man’s 
^ild desims, in a World of the merest 
incoherent Lies and Delirium; himself a 
nameless Mass of delirious Incoherences, 
—covered over, at mo.st (and held-in a 
little), by conventional Politesse, and a 
Cloak of prospective Cardinal's Plush. 
Arc not Intrigues, might Rohan say, 
the indus[^ of this our Universe; nay, 
is not the Universe itself, at bottom, 
properly an Intrigue? A Most (’hrist- 
ian Majesty, in the Furc-uux-cerfs : 
he, thou seeSt, is the god of this lower 
world ; oiir war-banner (in the fight of 
Life), and celestial Kn-tonto-nikaf is a 
Strumpet’s Petticoat: these are thy 
gods, O France!—What, in such sin¬ 
gular circumstances, could poor Rohan’s 
creed and world-theory be, that lie should 
“ perform ” thereby ? Atheism ? Alas, 


* Heib is the Epigram they made against him on occasion of llosahuch,—in 
that “ Despotism tempered by Epigrams,” which France was then said to bg :— 

" Soubise (lit, la lonteme a la main, 

* J’ai beau chercber, ou diable est mou armee ? 

Elle etait Ig pourtant hior matin : 

Me Fa-t-on prise, ou I’aurais-je %ar4e 
Quo voi|-je, 6 ciel! que mon hme ^ ravie! 

Prodiger heureux ! la voila, la voiluV^ 

Ab, ventrebleu !iqu* est-ce done que cela 1 

Te me trompais, e’est I’arm^e ennemie?”— Lacb£Tslle, ii. 206* 
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up; i)o». evon Allieisin: otily Macbia- 
volism; and du; iiideslructihlcfaitli (hat 
“ pinger is hot in the moiilli.’' Ciet 
ever new aiid therefore; 

chew it ever the more diligently: ’(is 
all tliou hast to look to. and that only 
for a day. 

Ginger enough,poorlionisdellohaai;' 
too much of ginger 1 Whatsoever of it, 
for the five senses, ^Joney, or rinoney’s 
worth, or backstairs diplomacy, can 
buy; nay, for the sixth ^nse, too, the 
far spicier ginger; Antecedence of thy 
fellow-creatures,—merited, at least, by 
infinitely finer housing than tlieirs. 
Coadjutor of Strasburg, Aithbishop %f 
Strasbvag, Grand Almoner of France, 
C’otumander of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, Cardinal, Commondator of St. 
Wa*st d’Arras (one of the fattest bene¬ 
fices hero below): all these shall be 
housings for iNlonseignenr; to all 
these shall his .Tcjuit Nursing-mother* 
(our vulpine Abbe Georgel), through 
fair court-weather and through foul, * 
triumphantly bear him,— and Wrap 
him with them, fat, somnolent, N.uTse- 
liag as he is.—lly the way, a most 
assiduous, evtT-wakeful Abbe js this 
Geoi’gel; and wholly Monscigneur’s. 
He has scouts dim-flying, far out, 
in the groat deep of tlie world’s busi¬ 
ness ; has spider-threads that over* 
net the whole world ; himself sits in 
the centre ready to run. In vain 
shall King and ()iieen combine against 
Monseigneur: “ I was at iM. dc Mau- 
re|)as’ pillow before six,”—persuasively 
wagging my sleek coif, and the sleek 
reynard-bead under it; I ^anaged it 
all for him. Here, too, on occasion 
of Keynard (Jeorgel, we could not but 
rcHect what a singular species of crea¬ 
ture your Jesuit must hav6 beon. Out¬ 
wardly, you would say, a man; the 
smooth semblance of a man: inwardly, 
to the centre, filled with stone! Yet 
in all breathing things, even in stone 
Jesuits, are inscrutable sympathies; 
how else does a Reynard Abbe so 
loyally give himself, soul and body, 
to a somnolent^Mopscigiieiir;—how 
else does the poor Tit, to the neglect of 
its own eggs and interests, nurse up a 
huge lumbering Cuckoo; and tliink its 
pains all paid, if the soot-brown Stu¬ 
pidity will 'merely grow bigger and 
bigger!—Enough, by Jesuitic or other 
means, IVince Louis d,e Rohan shall 
be passively kneaded and^baked into 
Commendator of St. Wast and much 
else; and truly such a'Commendator 


as hard%, since King Thierri (first of 
the I'a'means) founded that Establish¬ 
ment, has played Jiis part there. 

Such, however, have Nature and .\rt ’ 
combined together to make Prinefe 
Louis. A figure tlirice-clothed witb 
honours; with plush, and civic and 
ecclesiastic garniture of all kinds; but 
ip itself little other than an amorphous 
congeifes of contradictjpns, somnolence 
and violence, foul passions, and foul 
habits. Tt is by his plush cloaks and 
wrappages mainly, as above hinted, that 
such a ^ure sticks together (what we 
call, “coheres”) in any measure; wereit 
for these, he would flow out bound¬ 
lessly on all sides. Conceive him fur¬ 
ther, with a kind of radical vigour and 
fire (for he can see clearly at times, 
and speak fiercely); jeV, left in this 
way to stagnate and ferment, and lie 
oveibiid with such floods of fat mate¬ 
rial,— have we not a true image of tlie 
shamefullest Mud-volcano, g'urgling 
and sluttishiy simmering, amid con¬ 
tinual steamy indistinctness (except, 
as ,wm hinted, in v#ind-gT«f.s); with 
occasional terrifico-absuid Mud-explo- 
vons! 

This, garnisli it and fringe it never 
so handsomely, is, alas, the intrinsic 
character of Prince Louis. A shame¬ 
ful spectacle: such, however, as the 
world has beheld many times; as it 
were to be wished (but is not yet to 
be^boped) the world might behold no 
more, ^ay, are not all possible deli¬ 
rious inc<^»erence3,outward and inward, 
summed up, for poor Rohan, in this 
one incrediblest incoherence, that hf. 
Prince I.ouis. de Rohan, is named 
Priest, Cardinal of the t.Jmrch ? A 
debauched, merely libidinous mortal, 
lying there quite*helpless,* r/^i-solutc 
(a»we well say); whom to see Church 
Cardinal (that is, symbolical Ilitii’c, or 
main Corner, of the Invisible Holy in 
this World) an Inhabits^it of Saturn 
might split with laughing,— if he did 
not rather swoon with pity and^ horror! 

Prince Louis, as ceremonial fugle¬ 
man at Strasburg, might have hoped 
to make some way with the fair young 
Daupliiness; but seems not to have 
made any. Perhaps, in those great 
days, so tiying for a fifteen-years’ 
llride and Dauphiness, the fair An¬ 
toinette was too preoccupied : iierhaps, 
in the very face and looks ofiPrdspec* 
tive-Cardinal Prince Louis, her fair 
you^ig soul read, all unconsciously, 
an incoherent Jloue-ism (bottomless 
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Mud>volcano• ism) ; from vdiich she bulism, or awake only to quail'the full 

by instinct rather recoiled. wine-cup of tlie Scarlet Woman (his 

mother), and again sleep and somnam- 
> However, as above hinted, he is bulale, docs the Prospective-Cardinal 

now gone, in these years, on Embassy and Comraendator pass his days. Un- 

,to Vienna : with “ four-and-twenty happy man 1 This is not a world that 

pages” (if our remembrance of Abb6 was made in sleep; that it is safe to 

Georgel serve) of noble birth,” all in sleep .and somnambulate in. In that 

scarlet breeches ; and such a retinue “ loud-roaring Loom of Time ” (where 

and parade as j^rowns even hfo fat re- above nine hundred millions of hungry 

venue in perennial debt. Above all Men, for one itemf restlessly weave and 

things, his Jesuit Familiar is with him. work), so nfany threads fly humming 

For so every where they must manage: from their “ eternal spindles and 

Eminence Mohan is the cloak, Jesuit swift invisible shuttles, far darting, to 

Geoi-gel the man or automaton within the Ends of the World,—complex 

it. Mohan, indeed, sees Poland a-par- enough 1 At this hour, a miserable 

titioning; or rather Georgel, with Iris Boehmer in Paris (whom thoii^wottest 

masked Austrian ” traitor, “ on the not of) is spinning, 6f diamonds and 

ramparts,” sees it for him : but what gold, a paltry thrum tiiat will go nigh 

can ne do ? He exhibits his four-and- to strangle the life out of thee, 

twenty scarlet ^ages (who “ smuggle ” 

to quite unconscionable lengths) ;«:ijdes Meanwhile Louis the Well-beloved 
tlirough a Catholic procession. Pro- • has left (for ever) his Tarc-aux-cerfs; 

spectii^-Cardinal as he is, because it and, amid the scarce-suppressed hoot- 

is too long, and keeps him from an , ings of the world, taken up his last 

appointment; hunts, gallants; gives lodging, at St. Denis. Feeling that it 

suppas, Sardanapalus-wise, tho flnest wr& all over (for the small-pox has the 

ever seen in Vienna. Abb6 Georgel victory, and even Du Barry is off), he, 

(as we fancy it was) writes a Despatch as the Abbe Georgel records, “ made 

in his name “ every fortnight—men- tlie amende honorable to God ” (these 

tions, in one of these,^ that “ Maria are his Reverence’s own words); had 

Theresa stands, indeed, Vith the hand- a true repentance, of three days’stand- 

kerchief in one hand, weeping for the ^ng ; and sof continues the Abbe, 
woes of Poland; but with the sword fell asleep in thel.iOrd.” Asleep in 
in the other hand, ready to cut Poland the Lord, Monsieur I'Abbcl If such 

in sections, and take her shar^”^ a mass of Laziness and Lust fell asleep 

Untimely joke; which proved Ip Prince in the Lord, who, fanciest thou, is it 

Louis the roM of unspeakabl^iagrins! that falls asleep—elsewhere f Enough 

ForMinisterD’Aiguillon(muchagainst tiiat he did full asleep; that thick- 
his duty) communicates the Letter to wrapt in the Blanket of the Night, 

King Louis; Louis to Du Barry, to under wfi&t keeping we ask hot, Ac 

season her sonper, and laughs over it: nei'er through endless Time can, for 

the thing becomes a court-joke; the his own or our sins, insult the face 

filially-pious Daupkiiiess hears it, and of the Sun any more;—and so now 

remembers it. Accounts go, moreover, we go onward, if not to less degrees of 

that Mohan spake ccnsuringly of the beastliness, yet, at least and worst, to 

Dauphiness to her Mother: this, pro- cheering varieties of it. 

bably, is bpt hearsay and false; the Louis XVI. therefore reigns (and 
devout Maria Theresa disliked him, under theSieurGamain, makes locks); 

and even despised hiin^ and vigorously his fair Dauphiness Ims become a 

laboured for his recal. Queen. Eminence Mohan is home 

Thus, in rosy sleep and somnam- from Vienna; tq condole and congra- 

• M£moires de VAbb£ Georgel, ii. 1—220. Abb£ Georgel, who has given, in the 
place referred to, a long solemn Narrative of the Necklace Business, ])asses for the 
grand authority on it: but neither will he, strictly fuken up, abide scrutiny. He is 
vague as may be ; writing in wlmt is culled tlie ■“ soaped-pig” fashion : yet some¬ 
times you do catch him, and hold him. There are ha^ly above three dates in his 
Vhole Narrative. He mistakes several times; perhaps, once or twice, wilfully mis¬ 
represents, a nttle. 'The idain incident of the businesws misdated by him, almost a 
twelvemogtb. It is to he temembe|ed tiiat tbe poor AubA wrote in exile; and with 
cause enough for prepossessions ana hostilities. * 
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lulalL*. lie bears a Letter from Maria- 
Tiiercsa; hopes the (2ueen will not 
forget old Ceremonial Fuglemen, and 
friends of the Dauphiness. Heaven 
and Earth 1 The Dauphiness Queen will 
not see him ; orders the Letter to be 
sent her. The King himself signifies 
briefly that he will be asked for when 
wanted!" 

Alas! at Court,, our motion is the 
delicatest, unsurest.* We go spinning, 
as it were, on teetotums,* by the edge 
of bottomless deeps. Ifest is fall; so 
is one false whirl. A moment ago, 
Eminence llohan seemed waltzing with 
the best: but, behold, his teetotum h»s 
carried Jtim over ; there is an inversion 
of the centre of gravity; and so now, 
heels uppermost, velocity increasing as 
the time, space as the square of the 
lime,— he rushes. 

' On a man of poor Rohan’s somno¬ 
lence and violence, the sympathising 
mind can estimate*what the enect was. 
Consternation, stupefaction, the total 
jumble of blood, brains, and nervous 
spirits; in ear and lieart, only univetsai 
hubbub, and louder and louder singing 
of the agitated air. A fall comparable 
to that of Satan 1 Men have, indeed, 
been driven from Court; and borne it, 
according to ability. A Choiseul, in 
these very years, retired Parthianlik& 
with a smile or scowl; and drew han 
the Court-host along with him. Our 
Wolsey, though once an Ego et Rex 
meus, could journey, it is said, without 
strait-waistcoat, to his monastery; and 
there telling b^ds, look forward to a 
still longer journey. The melodious 
too soft-strung, Racine, wh?n his King 
turned his back on him, emitted one 
meek wail, and submissively—died. 
Hut the csise of Coadjutor de Rohan 
differed from, all these. No loyalty 
was ill him that he should die; no 
self-help, that he should live; no faith, 
that he should tell beads, llis is a 
mud-volcanic character; incoherent, 
mad, from the very foundation of it. 
3'hink, too, that his Courliership (for 
how could any ftoblgness enter there ?) 
was properly a gambling speculation : 
the loss of his trump Queen of Hearts 


can brin|; nothing but Hut, unredeemed 
despair. No other game has he, in this 
world,f- or in th^ next. And then the 
exasperating WAt/? the How came itf 
For that Rohanic, or Georgelic, spright- 
liness of the handkerchief in on^ 
hand, and sword in the other ” (if, in¬ 
deed, that could have caused it all), 
has quite escaped him. In the name 
of Friaf Bacon's Head, what was it i 
Imagination, with Desperation to drive 
her, may fly to all points of Space ; — 
and return with wearied wings, and no 
tidings. Behold me here : this, which 
is the first grand certainty for man in 
general, is the first and la.st and only 
otfe for poor Rohan. And then his 
Here / Alas, looking upwards, he can 
eye, from his Vurning marie, the azure 
realms, once his; and Cousin Countess 
de M'^rsan, and so nfflny Richelieus, 
Po^iiacs, and other happy angels, 
male and female, all blessfuliy gyrating 
there; while he—! * 

Nevertheless hope, in the human 
breast, though not in the .diabolic, 
springs eternal. Tire outcast Rohan 
bends all his thoughts,faculties, prayers, 
lUgrpuses, to one object; one object he 
will attain, or go to Bedlam. How 
many ways he tries: what days and 
nights of conjecture, consultation ; 
what written unpublished reams of 
correspondence, protestation, back¬ 
stairs diplomacy of every rubrick! 
How many suppers has he eaten ; 
how m^ny given,— in vain 1 It is his 
moming^ong, and his evening prayer. 
From innumerable falls he rises; only 
to fall again. Behold him even, with 
his red stockings, at dusk, in the Gar- 
en of Trianon: he has bribed the 
Concierge; will see her Majesty in 
spite of Etiquette and Fate; |)erad- 
veiiture, pitying his long .sad King’s- 
evil, she will touch him, and heal him. 
Ill vain (says the Female Historian, 
Campari).* The Chariqt of Majesty 
shoots rapidly by, with high-plumed 
lieads in it; Eminence is known by 
his red stockings, but not looked at, 
only laughed at, and left standing like 
a Pillar of Salt. 

Thus through ten long yeJlrs (of new 


* Madame Cnmpan, in her Narrative, and, indeeil, in her Memoirs generally, 
does not seem to intend falseliood: this, in the llusiness of tlie N'ecklacS, is saying a 
great deal. She rather, perhaps, intends the producing of an impression ; which 
may have appeared to herself to he the right oiio. But, at all events, she has, here 
or elsewhere, no notion of historical rigour ; she gives hardly any date, 3r the likd; 
will tell the same thing, in llifferent places, different waVs, &c. Thdl'o is a tradition 
that Louis X Vlll. revised her Meinoires beforefmhlicati'on. She requirq^ to be read 
with scepticism everywhere; but yields something in that way. 
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rctsulve aiul new despondency^ of flying 
IVoni Saverno to Paris, and from Paris 
to Siivenie) !>as il lasted; hope deferred 
making the heart sick. Reynard Georgel 
and Cousin De Marsan, by eloquence, 
,by influence, and being “ at M. de 
Maurepas* pillow before six,” have 
secured the Archbishoprick, thcGrand- 
Almonership; the Cardinalship (by tlic 
medium of Poland) ; aird, IcAtly, to 
tinker many rents, and appease the 
Jews, that fattest Coramendalorship, 
founded by King Thierri the Donothing 
— perhaps with a view to suph cases. 
All good I languidly croaks Rohan; yet 
all not the one thing needful; alas, the 
Queen’s eyes do not yet shine on me. 

Abbe Georgel admits (in his own 
polite, diplomatic way)* that the mud- 
volcano Nras much agitated by these 
•trials; and ii7 time quite changed. 
Moiiseigncnr deviiited into cabalistic 
courses, after elixirs, philtres, and the 
philosdpher’s stone; that is, the vol¬ 
canic steam grew thicker and heavier: 
at last by Caglioslro’s magic (for Cag- 
liostro and the Cardinal by elrcctive 
aflinity must meet), it sank into the 
opacity of perfect London fog! So; 
too, if Monseigneur grew choleric ; 
wrapped himself up in reserve, spoke 
roughly to his domestics and de- 
]>cndents,—were not the tcrrifico- 
absurd mud-explosions becoming more 
frequent? Alas, what wonder? Some 
nine-and-forty winters have now fled 
over his Eminence (for it i^ 17fife), 
and his beard falls white to th^ shaver; 
but age for him brings no “ \jenefit of 
t*perience.” lie is possessed by a 
flxed-idea 1 

Foolish Eminence 1 is the Earth 
grown all barren and of a snuff, colour, 
liecausc one pair of eyes in it Ipok on 
thee askance? Surely thou hast d*y 
Body there yet; and what of Soul 
might from the first reside in il. Nay, 
a warm, snug Body, with not only five 
senses (souim still, in spile of much 
tear and wear), but most eminent 
clothing besides ; — clothed with au¬ 
thority over much, with red Cardinal’s 
cloak, red Cardinal’s hat; with Com- 
mendatorship, Grand-Ahnonership (so 
kind have thy Fripiers been), and 
dignities and dominions too tedious to 
name. The stars rise nightly, with 
tidings (for thee, too, if thou wilt listen) 
(j-om the infinite Blue; Sun and Moon 
bring vicissitiwles of season ; dressing 
green, with flower-borderings, and clolii 
of gold, tlfis ancient ever-young lillu th 


uf ours, and filling her breasts with 
all-nourishing mother’s milk. Wilt 
thou work ? The whole Encyclopedia 
(not Diderot’s only,but the Almighty’.s) 
is there for thee to spread thy broad 
faculty upon. Or, if thou have no fa¬ 
culty, no Sensd*, hast thou not (as al¬ 
ready suggested) Senses, to the number 
of five ? What victuals thou wishest, 
command ; with what wine savoureth 
thee, be filled. Afready thou art a false 
lascivious Pi'fest; with revenues of, say, 
a quarter of a millioiv sterling; and no 
mind to mend. Eat, foolish Eminence; 
eat with voracity,— leaving the shot till 
(tflerwardx / In all this tfie eyes of 
Marie Antoinette can neitiier l^plp thee 
nor hinder. 

And yet what is the Cardinal, dis¬ 
solute, mud-volcano though he be, 
more foolish herein, than all Sons of 
Adam ? Give the wisest of us once a 
“ fixed-idea,”—wliicli, though a tem¬ 
porary madness, wlfb has not had ?— 
and see where his wisdom is 1 'Die 
Chiunois-hunter serves his doomed 
sei'^n years in the Quicksilver Mines; 
returns salivated to the marrow of the 
backbone; and next morning,—goes 
foith fo hunt again. Behold Cardalion, 
King of Urinals; with a woful ballad 
to hi.s mistress’ eyebrow I lie blows 
ut, Werter-wise, his foolish existence, 
ecause Jic will not have it to keep;— 
heeds not that there are some five 
hundred millions .of otlier mistresses 
in this noble Planet; most likely in licit 
such as she. O foolish men 1 They 
sell their Inheritance (as their Mother 
did hers), though it is Paradise, for a 
crotchet: V^ill they not, in evtfry age, 
dare not only grape-sliot and gallows- 
ro|)Cs, but Hell-fire it.self, for better 
sauce to thew victuals ? My friend.s, 
beware of fixed-ideas. 

Here, accordingly, is poor Boclimcr 
with one in his head tool He lias 
been hawking bis “ iireducible case of 
(Jardan ” (that Necklace of his) these 
three long years, through all Palaces 
and AmbaBsadors|.Hotels, over the old 
“ nine Kingdoms ” (or more of them 
that there now are); searching, sifting 
Eartii, Sea, and Air, for a customer. 
To take his Necklace in pieces, and so, 
losing only his manual labour and ex¬ 
pected glory, dis.soIve his fixed-idea,' 
and fixed diamonds, into current ones: 
this were simply casting out tlie Devil 
—from hifllself; a miracle, and per¬ 
haps more 1 For he too has a Devil, 
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or Devils: one mad object tliat lie 
etrivcs at; that he too will attain, or 
go to Bedlam, Creditors, snarling, 
liound him bn from without; mocked 
Hopes, lost liubours, bear-bait him 
from within: to these torments his 
fixed-idea keeps him chlined. In six- 
and-thirty weary revolutions of the 
Moon, was it wonderful the man’s 
brain had got dried a little ? 

Behold, one day, Being Court-Jewel¬ 
ler, he too bursts, almost tts liolian had 
done, into the Queen’s retirement, or 
apartment; flings himself (as Campan 
again has recorded) at her Majesty's 
feet; and there, with clasped upliltail 
hands, in passionate iiasal-guttiirnls, 
with streaming tears and loud sobs, 
entreats her to do one of two tilings: 
Either to buy his Necklace; or else 
graciously vouchsafe him her royal 
mrmission to drown himself in the 
liver Seine. Her Majesty, pitying , 
the distracted, bewildered state of the 
man, calmly points out the plain third 
course: Depceez voire Collier (fcike 
your Necklace in pieces);—addhig, 
withal, in a tone of queenly rebuke, 
that if he would drown himself, he at all 
times could, without her furtherance. 

Ah,he drowned himself, with the 
Necklace in his pocket; and Cardinal 
Commendator at his skirts! Kings^ 
above all, beautiful Queens, as far- 
radiant Symbols on the pinnacles of 
tlie world, are so exposed to madmen. 
Should these two flxed-ideas that beset 
this beautifullest t^ueen, and almost 
burst through her Palace-walls, one 
day vnile, and this not to Jump into 
the River Seine;—what draddest re¬ 
sult may be looked for! 

CuAn'Eii V* 

Tfte Artist. 

If the reader has hitherto (in our 
too figurative language) seen only the 
figurative hook and the figurative eye, 
which Boehmer and Rohan, far apart, 
were respectively fashioning for each 
other, he shall*uo% see the cunning 
Milliner (an actual, unmetaphorical 
Milliner) by whom these two indi¬ 
viduals, with their two implenrents, 
are brought in contact, aud hooked 
together into stupendous artificial 
Siamese-Twins ; — after which the 
whole nodus and solution will natu¬ 
rally combine and unfold itself. 


Jeanndl de St. Remi, by courtesy 
or otherwise, Countess, styled also 
of Valm, and qyen of France, has 
now (in this year of Grace 1783) 
known the world for some seven-and- 
twenty summers; and had crooks in« 
her lot. She boasts herself descended, 
by what is called natural generation, 
from the Blood-Royal of France : 
llenri Second, before that fatal tour¬ 
ney-lance entered his right eye, and 
ended him, appears to hare had, 
successively or simultaneously, four 
— unmeiitionublc women: and so, in 
vice of the third of these, came a cer¬ 
tain Henri de St. Remi into this world; 
nncl, as High and Puissant Lord, ate 
his victuals and spent his days, on an 
allotted domaiff of Fontette, ne,ar Bar- 
sur-Aube, in Champagne. Of High 
and Puissant Lords, ai this Fontette, 
six ^thci generations followed ; and 
thus ultimately) in a space of some two. 
centuries,— succeeded in realisftig this 
, brisk little Jeanne de St. Remi, here 
in question. But, ah, what a falling 
off! •The Royal Family of France has 
well-nigh forgotten its left-hand col¬ 
laterals ; the last High and I’uissant 
Lord (much dipt by his predecessors), 
falling into drink, and left by a scan¬ 
dalous world to drink his pitcher dri/, 
had to alienate by degrees his whole 
worldly Possessions, down almost to 
the indispensable, or inexpressibles; 
and die at last in the Paris Ilotel-Dieu ; 
glad th^ it was not on the street. So 
that he has indeed given a sort of 
bastard Life-royal to little Jeanne, and 
her little brother ; but not the smallest 
earthly provender to keep it in. Tlie 
mother, in her extremity, forms the won- 
derfullest connexions; and little .Teanne, 
and her little brother, go out into the 
highways to beg.'^ 

A charitable Countess ■ Boulainvil- 
liers, struck with the little bright-eyed 
tatterdemalion from the carriage win¬ 
dow, picks her up; has her scoured, 
clothed; and rears her, in her fluctuat¬ 
ing, miscellaneous way, to be, about the 
age of twenty, a nondescript ofMantua- 
maker, Soubreltc, Court-beggar, Fine- 
lady, Abigail, and Scion-^'-Royalty. 
Sad combination of trades! The Court, 
after infinite soliciting, puts one off with 
a hungry dole of littfe more than thirty 
pounds a-ycar. Nay, the audacious 
Count Boulainvilliers dares ^with what 
purposes lie knows best^ to offer .some 


• Vie de Jeanne Comtem de Lamatte (by Herself]. Vol. 1. • 
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suspicious presents !* Wheriupon his it is so. Nevertheless, os practical men 

good Countess (especially as Mantua> are aware. Life can go on in excellent 

making languishes) thinks it could not vigour, without crotchet of that kind. 

‘ but be fit to go down to Bar-sur-Aubc; What is the essence of Life ? Voli- 

andthereseewhethernofractionsofthat tion? Go deeper down, you find a 
«]ienated Tontette Property, held, per- much more universal root and charac- 

haps, on insecure tenure, may, by terror teristic; Digesuon. While Digestion 

or cunning, be recoverable. Burning lasts, Life cannot, in philosophical lan- 

her paper patterns; pockctting Ijer pen- guage, bcsaid to be extinct: and Di- 

sion (till more come),- Mademoiselle gestion will givp rise to Volitions 

Jeanne sallies out thither, in her twenty- enough; at any rate, to Desires (and 

third year. attempts) which may pass for such. lie 

Nourished in this singular way, al- who looks neither before nor after, any 

ternating between saloon and kitchen- further than the Larder, and State- 

table, with the loftiest of pretensions, room (which is properly the finest com- 

menncst of possessions, our poor High ]1tirtment of the Larder), will need no 

and Puissant Mantua-maker has real- World-theory (Creed, as it is called), 

ise'd for herself a “ facjj not beautiful, or Scheme of Duties; lightly leaving the 

yet with a certain piquancydark hair, world to wag as it likes with any theory 

blue eyes; and a character, which the or none, his grand object is a theory 

present writer, a determined student of (and practice) of ways and means, 

human nature, declares to be undeci- Not goodness or badness is the type of 
»pherable. Let the Psychologists try it! * him; only shiftines-s or shiftles.sness. 
.feaiine* de Saint-llemi de \'alois de And now, disburthened of this ob- 
France actually lived, and worked, and • struction, let the Psychologists consider 
was : she has even publLshed, al various it ubder a bolder view. Consider the 

times, three considerable Volumes of brisk Jeanne de Saint-llemi de Saint- 

Autobiography, with loose Leaves (in Shifty as a Spark of vehement Life (not 

Courts of Justice) of unknown nui.t- developed into Will of any kind, yet 

ber;f wherein he that runs may read,— fully into Desires of all kinds) cast 

but not understand. Strange Volumes! into such a Life-element as we have 

more like the screeching of distracted seen. Vanity and Hunger; a Princess 

night-birds (suddenly disturbed by the #f the Blood, yfit whose father had sold 

torch of Police-Fowlers), than the arti- his inexpressibles; uncertain whether 

dilate utterance of a rational unfea- foster-daughter of a fond Countess, 

thered biped. Cheerfully admitting with hopes sky-high, or supernumerary 

these statements to be all lies ;#ve ask, Soubrette, with not enough of raantua- 

How any mfirtal could, or should, su making : in a word, Gigmanity dh- 

lie ? o‘S6 ^^» saddest, pitiable, un- 

• The Psychologists, however, commit pitied predicaments of man !, She is of 
one sore mistake: that of searching, in that light unrcfiecling class, of that 
every character named human, for some- light unreflecting sex: vurium semper 

thing like a Conscience. Being mere ct mutahilc. And then her Fine-Lady- 

contemplattve reclufts, for most part, ism, though *a purseless one: capri- 
and feeling that Morality is the Hearfflaf cious, coquettish, and with all the finer 
Life, they judge that with all the world sensibilities of the heart; now in the 

* He wosvof Hebrew descent: grandson of the renowned Jew Bernard, whom 
Louis X\',, and even Louis XIV., used to “ walk with in the Iloyal Garden,” when 
they wanted him to lend them money.—See Souvenirs du Due de Levis ; Mdmoires de 
DucloSf &c. 

t Four Aiemnirn Pour by her, in this Affaire du Collirr ; •like “Lawyer’s 
tongues turned inside out!” Afterwards One Volume, Mdmoires Justijicatifs de la 
Comtesse df, &c. (London, 1788) ; with Appendix of " Documents,” so-called. This 
has also been translated into a kind of English. Then Two Volumes, ns quoted 
above: Vie de Jeanne de, Ac.; printed in London,—by way of extorting money 
from Paris.* This latter Lying Autobiography of Lumotte was bought up by French 
persons in authority. It was the burning of this Editio Prineeps in tlie Sevres Pot¬ 
teries, on the 30th of May, 1792, which raised such a smoke, that the Legislative 
Assemblytook alarm; and had an investigation about it, and considerablelixamining 
of Potters, &c.,* till the truth came out. Copies of the Book were speedily reprinted 
after the Tenth of August. It is ii^Knglish too; and, except in the Necklace part, 
is not 80 entirely distracted as the former. 
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rackets, now in the sullens; vivid in tentions; becomes quite particular in 

contradictory resolves; laughing, weep- his attentions,— for we have a face' 

ing without reason,—though these acts “with acerlain picpiancy,"the liveliest 

are said to be signs of reason. Const- glib-snappish tongue, the liveliest kit- 

der, too, how she has had to work her tenish manner (not yet hardened into 

way, all along, by flattery and cajolery; caf-hood), with thirty pounds a-year, • 

wheedling, eaves-droppin|,nambypam- and prosi)ects. M. de Lanaotte, in- 

hying; how she needs wages, and deed, is as yet only a private sentinel; 

knows no other productive trades, but thena'private sentinel in the Gen- 

Thought can hardly*^e said to exist in darmes r and did not his father die 

her; only Perception and Device, lighting “ at the head of his company,” 

With an understanding lytjx-eyed for atMinden? Why not in virtue of our 

the surface of things, but which pierces own Countess-ship dub him too 

beyond the surface of nothing; every Count; by left-hand collateralism, get 

individual thing (for she has never him advanced ?—Finished beibre the 

seized the heart of it) turns up a new* furlough is done! The untameablest 

face to her every new day, and seems of flies has again buzzed off; in wed- 

a thingchanged, a different thing. Thus lock with M. dejuamotte; if not to get 

sits, or rather vehemently bobs and honey, yet to escape spiders; and so 
hovers her vehement mind, in the mid- lies in garrison at Lunc^lle, amid co- 
die ofa\)Oundlcssmany-daucing whirl- quetrics and hysterics, in Gigmanily 

pool of gilt-shreds, paper-clippings and disgigged—disconsolate enough, 

windfalls,— to whicli the revolving • At the end of four long years (too 
chaos of ray Uncle-Toby’s Smoke-jack long), M. dc Lamottc, or call him now 
was solidity and regularity. Header! JJount dc Lamotte, sees good to lay 
thou for thy sins must have met wfth down his fighting-gear (unhappily still 
such fair Irrationals; fascinating, with only tire musket), and'become what is 

their lively eyes, with their quick snap- by certain modems called ** a Civilian 

pish fancies; distinguished in thelpgn- n«tm Civil-Law Doctor; merely a Ci- 

er circles, in Fashion, even in Litera- tizen, one who docs not live by being 

turc: they hum and buzz there, on killed. Alas ! cold eclipse has all 

graceful film-wings;—searching, never- along hung over the Lamotte house- 

thelcss, with the wonderfnllcst skill, for ^ hold. Countess BoulainvilUers, it is 

honey; “ «»tameable as flies 1” true, writes in the most feeling manner; 

Wonderfullest skill for honey, we but then the Royal Finances are so de- 

say; and, pray, mark that, as regards ranged I Without personal pressing 

this Countess de Saint-Shifly. Her solicitatiqp, on the spot, no Court- 

instinct-of-genius is prodigious; her solicitor, were his Pension the mea- 

appetite fierce. In any foraging spe- grest, can hope to better it. At Lunc- 

culation of the private kind^she, un- ville the sun,indeed,shines; andtliere* 
thinking as you call her, wilR^e worth is a kind of Life; but only an un- 

a hundred thinkers. And so of such Parisian, half or quarter Life: the very 

uutameable flies the untameablest, tradesmen grow clamorous, and no cun- 

Mademoisclle .loaiine, is flow buzzing ningly devised fable, ready money 

down, in the Bar-sur-Aube Diligence; alone, will appease them. Comman- 

to inspect the honey-jars of Fontette; dant Marquis d’Autichamp"® agrees with 

and see and smell whether there benny Madame BoulainvilUers that a journey 

flaws in them. to Paris were the project; whither, 

Ala.s, at Fontette, we can, with sen- also, ho himself is just going. Per- 

sibility, behold straw-roofs we were fidious Commandant Marquis! ^is 

nursed under; farmers courteously offer plan is seen through ; he dares to pre¬ 
cooked milk,and 6the%countrymesses: sume to make love to a Scion-of-Iloy- 

but no soul will part with hU Landed ally; or to hint that he coul^ dare to 

Property, for which (though cheap) he ])resume to do it. Whereupon, in- 

declarcs hard money was paid. The dignant Count de Lamotte, as we said, 

honey-jars are all close, then ?—How- throws up his commission, ijnd down 

ever, a certain Monsieur de Lamotte, a his fire-arms; without further delay, 

tall Gendarme, home on furlough from The King loses a tall private sentinel; 

Luncville, iji now at Bar; pays us at- the World has a new blackleg : and • 

* He is the same Marquis d’Autichamp, who yas to *' relieve Lyons,” and raise 
the Siege of Lyons, in Autumn, 1793, bat could not do it. * 
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Monsieur and Madatne d^Laniotte 
take places in the Diligence for Slras- 

Good Foster-mother Boulainvilliers, 
however, is no longer at Strasburg : she 
is forward at the Arclicpiscopal Palace 
in Savcnie; on a visit there, to his Emi¬ 
nence Cardinal Comraendator Grand- 
Almoner Archbishop Prince‘Louis de 
Rohan! Thus, then, has D^tiny at 
last brought it about. TIjus, after 
long wanderings, on paths so far sepa¬ 
rate, lias the time come (in this late year 
1783), when, of all the nine hundred 
millions of the Earth’s denizens, tiiesc 
pre-appointed Two behold each other! 

^ The foolish Cardinal, since no sub¬ 
lunary means, not even bribing of the,. 
Trianon Concierge, will serve, has 
taken to the superlunary: he is here, 
with his fixed*iaea; and volcanic va- 
porosity, darkening, under Cadios- 
iro’s management, into thicker** and 
thicker opaque,—of the Black-Art it¬ 
self. To the glance of hungry genius 
Cardinal and Cagliostro could not buP 
have meaning. -A flush of astonish¬ 
ment, a sigh over boundless wealili 
(for the mountains of debt lie iuvisihle) 
in the hands of boundless Stupidity ; 
some vague looming of indefinite hope : 
all this one can well fancy. But, alas, 
what, to a high plush Cardinal, is a now 
insolvent Scion-of-lloyalty,—though 
with a face of some piquancy ? The 
good Foster-mother’s visit, in any case, 
can last but three days; then, aniid*oId 
nambypamhyings, with efTusidns of the 
nobler sensibilities, and tedrs of pity 
(at least for oneself). Countess de La- 
motte, and husband, must oiT with her 
to Paris, and new possibilities at (’ourt. 
Only when the sky again darkens, can 
this vaguq looming; from Savernc look 
out, by fits, as a cheering weather-sjgn. 

CiiApTEa vr. 

Will the, Two FLred-Ukus unite I 

However, the sky, according to cus¬ 
tom, is not long in darkening again. 
The King’s finances, we repeat, are in 
so distracted a state! No D'Ormea- 
son, no 5oly de Fleury, wearied with 
milking the already dry, will increase 
that scandalous Thirty Pounds of a 
Scion-of-Royalty by a single doit. Ca- 
lonne himself, who has a willing ear 
^aiul enQpuraging word for all mortals 


* Cnmpan. 

t Vie de Jeanne de Lainatte, 


whatsoever, only witl» difficulty* .qpd 
by aid of Mjidam^ of Fmice,* raises it 
to some still miserable |$ixty-five. Worst 
of all, the good Foster-mother Boiilain- 
villiers, in few moilths, suddenly dies; 
the wretched widower* sjuiitg there, 
with his white,-handkemhief, to receive 
condolences, with closed sliutters, mor¬ 
tuary tapestries, and sepulchral cres¬ 
sets burning (which, however, the in¬ 
stant the condoteiiccs are gone, he 
blows out, to save oil), has the audacity 
again, amid crocodile tears, to—drop 
hints It Nay, more, he (wretched man 
in all senses) abridges the l^inottc ta- 
\jle ; will besiege virtue both in the 
positive and negative way. The tni- 
muttes, wintry as the world looks, can¬ 
not begone too soon. 

As to Lainoltc the liusband, he, for 
shelter against much, deci.sively dives 
down to the “ subterranean shades of 
Rascaldom gambles, swindles; can 
hope to live, inuscellmicously, if not by 
the Grace of God, yet by the Oversight 
of,the Devil,— for a lime. Lamotte 
lh‘t wife also makes her packages; and 
waving the unsoductive Count Boii- 
lainvillieis Save-all a disdainful fare¬ 
well, removes to the Jk/lc Image in 
Versailles; there vvilhin wind of Court, 
in attic apartments, on poor water- 
gruel board, rqjiolves to await what can 
•lietide. So much, in few months of 
thi.« fateful year 1783, has come and 
gone. 

Poor Jeanne de Sainl-Remi de La- 
mblte V’alois, £x-Mantuamaker, Scion- 
of-lloyalty ! What eye, looking into 
those hare attic apartments, aii<l water- 
gruel planters of the Belle Image, but 
must, in .sj>ite of itself, grow dim with 
almost a kind of tear for thee 1 There 
thou art, wiUi thy quick lively glances, 
face of a certain piquancy, thy gossa¬ 
mer untatneal)lc character, snappish 
sallies, glib all-managing tongue; thy 
whole incarnated, garmented, and so 
sharply appetent “ spark of Lifecast 
down alive into this World, without 
vote of thine (for the Elective Franchises 
have not yet got tj^at length) ; and 
wouldst' so faiif live there. Paying 
scot-and-lot; providing, or fresh-scour¬ 
ing, silk court-dresses; “ always keep¬ 
ing a gig!” Thou must hawk and 
shark to and fro, from anteroom to 
anteroom; become a kind of terror to 
all men in place, and women that in- 


&c., c'criic par i. 
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The Diamond Necklace. 

fiuence such; dance ttot light Ionic in wood^) ; Reformed Parliaments, 

measures, but attendanee merely; have rise and ruin of Nations,— sale of Diu- 

weepings, thanksgiving effusions, aulic, monds • all thisgs obey Thought, 

almost forensic, eloquence : perhaps Countess de Saint Remi de Lamotte, 

eke out thy thin livelihood by some by power of Thought, is now a made 

coquetries, in the small way;—and so, woman. With force of genius she re-* 
most poverty-stricken, *cold-blighted, presses, crushes deep down, her Un- 

yet witn young keen blood struggling divine Idea; bends all her faculty to 

against it, spin forward thy unequal realise jt; Prepare thyself. Reader, 

feeble thread, which the Clotho-scissars for a senes of the most surprising Dm* 

will soon clip! matic Representations ever exhibited 

Surely, now, if ever,* were tliat on any stage, 

vague looming from Saveme welcome, 

as a weather-sign. How doubly wel- We hear tell of Dramatists, and 


come is his plush F^minence s per- 
.sonal arrival; — for with the earliest 
spring he has come in person, as he 
periodically does ; vaporific, driven by 
liis fixed-idea. 

Genius, of the inechauical practical 
kind, what is it but a bringing together 
of two Forces that fit each other, that 
will give birth to a Third t Ever, from 
Tubalcain’s time. Iron lay ready ham¬ 
mered ; Water, also, was boiling Snd 
bursting : nevertheless, for want of a 
genius, there was as yet no Steam- 
engine. In his Imminence Prince Louis, 
in that huge, restless, incoherent fieing 
of iiis, depend on it, brave Countess, 
there are Forces deep, manifold ; nay, 
a fixed-idea concentrates the whole« 
huge Incoherence as it were into one 
Force: cannot the eye of genius dis¬ 
cover its /eliuw ? 

Communing much with the Court- 
vtiletaille, our brave Countess has more 
than once h^ard talk of Doehmer, of 
hi.4 Necklace, and threatenec^death by 
water: in the course of gossiping and 
tattling, this topic from time to time 
emerges; is commented upon with 
empty laughter,—as if llTere lay no 
further meaning in it. To the common 
eye there is indeed none: but to tln% 
eye of genius? In some moment of 
inspiration, the question rises on our 
brave Lamotte: were not t/iinf of all 
extant Forces, the cognate one that 
would unite with Eminence Rohan’s? 
Great moment, *ligltt-beaming, firc- 
fiashing; like birth of Minerva; like 
all moments of Creation 1 Fancy how 
pulse and breath flutter, almost stop, 
in the greatness: the great not Divine 
Idea, the great Diabolic Idea is too 
big for her.—Thought (how often must 
we repeat it?) rules the world; Fire 
and, in a less degree, Frost; Earth and 
Sea (for what is your swi^t ship, or 
steamship but a embodied 

vox., XV. so. ptxxv. 


scenic illusion bow “ natural," how il¬ 
lusive it was: if the spectator, for some 
half-moment, can half-deccive himself 
■into the belief^hat it was real, he de¬ 
parts doubly content. With all which, 
ami much tiiure of the ^ike, I have iiu 
quarrel. Rut what must be thought of 
the liemale Diaraatist who, for eighteen 
• long months, can exhibit the Jieauti- 
fullcst Fata-morgana to a plush C'ardi- 
«Mal, wide awake, with fifty years on his 
head; and so lap him in her scenic il- 
Uision*lhat he never doubts but it is all 
firm earth, and the pasteboard Coulisse- 
tftfs arc producing Hesperides apples ? 
Could Madame de Lamotte, then, have 
written a JtJamlel ? I conjecture, not. 
More goes to the writing of a Hamlet 
tliau completest “ imitation” of all 
characters and things in this Earth; 
there goes, before and beyond all, the 
rarq^t muierstatuiing of these, insight 
into their hidden essences and liar- 
monies. ^.lasmus's Ape, Ss is known 
ill Literary History, sat by while its 
Master was shaving, and “ imitated" 
every point of the process; but its own 
foolish beard grew never the smoother. 

As in looking at a finished Drama, 
it were nowise meelt that the'speciator 
firsf of all got behind the scenes, and 
sawtlie burnt corks, bi-ayed-resin, thun¬ 
der-barrels, and withered hunger-bitten 
men and women, of whichasuch heroic 
work was made : so here with the 
reader. A peep into the siderscenes 
sliall be granted iiim, from time to 
time. Rirt^ on the whole, repress, O 
reader, tliat too insatiable scientific cu- 
liosily of thine ; let thy feeling 

first have play; and witness what a 
Prospero’s-grotto poor Eniiaence Ro¬ 
han is led into, to be pleased he knows 
not why. 

Survey first what we might leall the * 
stage-lights, orchestra, general sthic- 
ture of me theatre, mo<^ and condition 
of th« imdience. The theatre is the 
0 
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World, with its listless business and 
madness; near at hand - rise the royal 
Domes of Versailles', mystery <%irouDd 
them, and as backgronnd the memory 
of a tiiousand years. By the side of 
the River Seine walks, hhggard, wasted, 
a Jouaillier-Bijoutier de la Reine, with 
Necklace in his pocket. Tlie, audience 
is a driink Christopher Sly in ti^ fittest 
humour. A fixed-idea, driving him 
headlong over steep places, like that of 
the Gaderenes’ Swine, has produced a 
deceptibility, as of desperation, that will 
clutch at straws. Understand one other 
word: Cagliostro is prophesying to him! 
The Quack ofQuacks has now for years 
had him in leading. Transmitting 
“ predictions in cipher^” questioning, 
before Hieroglyphic Screens, Columbs 
in a state of T-nnocence, for elixirs of 
life, and philosophers’ stone; unveil¬ 
ing, in fuliginous, clear-obscure‘ the 
(sham) majesty of Nature ; he isolates 
him more and more from all un¬ 
possessed men. Was it not enough' 
that poor Rohan had become a disso¬ 
lute, somnolent-violent, ever-vapoury 
Mud-volcano; but black Egyptian 
magic must be laid on him ! 

If, perliaps,too, our Countess de La- 
motte, with her blandishments,— for 
though not beautiful, she “ has a certain 
piquancy cetera ?—Enough, his poor 
Eminence sits in the fittest place, in the 
fittest mood: a newly-awakened Chris¬ 
topher Sly; and with his ‘'small aie,” 
too, beside hjm. Touch, only, the lights 
with fire-tipt rod; and let thd orchestra 
^oft-warbling strike up llteir fara-lara 
fiddle-diddle-dee I 

CUAP. VII. 

« t 

Marie-Antoinette. ^ 

Such a soft-warbling fera-lara was it 
to his Eminence, when (in early Janu¬ 
ary of the ^ear 1784) our Countess 
first, mysteriously, and under seal of 
sworn secrecy, hinted to him that, with 
her winning tongue and great talent as 
Anecdotic Historian, she had worked a 
passage tw the ear of Queen's Majesty 
itself.* Gods! Dost thou bring with 
thee airs from Heaven? Is thy face 


yet radiant with some reflex of that 
Brightness beyond brigtit ?—Men With 
fixed-idea are not as other men. To 
listen to a plain varnished tale, such as 
your Dramatist can fashion; to ponder 
the words; to snuiT tbm up, as 
Ephraim did the east-wind, and grow 
flatulent and drunk with them : what 
else could poor Eminence do? His 
poor somnolent, §o swift-rocked soiil 
feels a new element infused into it; 
turbid resinoiis light, wide-coruscating, 
glares over the “ waste of bis imagina¬ 
tion." Is he interested in the mys¬ 
terious tidings? Hope has seized 
tfiem; there is in the world nothing 
else that interests him. 

Hie secret friendship of Queens is 
not a thing to be let sleep: ever new 
Palace Tnterviews occur;—yet in deep¬ 
est privacy; for how should her Ala- 
jesty awaken so many tongues of Prin¬ 
cipalities and Nobijities, male and fe¬ 
male, that spitefully watch her ? Above 
all, however, “ on the 2d of February," 
tbaf day of “ the Procession of blue 
Hi\)ands,"-t- much was spoken of; some¬ 
what, too, of Monseigneur de Rohan! 
—Poor Monseigneur, hadst thou three 
long ears, thou’dst hear lier. 

But will she not, perhaps, in some 
future priceless Interview, speak a good 
•word for thee ? Thyself shall speak it, 
happy Eminence; at least, write it: 
our tutelary Countess will be the bearer! 
—On the 21st of March goes off that 
long exculpatory imploratory Letter; 
it is the first Letter that went off from 
Cardinal to Queen; to be followed, in 
lime, by ‘Aabove two hundred others 
which are graciously answered by 
verbal Messages, nay, at length by 
Royal Autographs on gilt paper,—the 
whole delivered by our tutelary Count¬ 
ess. J The tutelary Countess comes 
Wnd goes, fetching and carrying; with 
the gravity of a Roman Augur, inspects 
those extraordinary chicken-bowels, 
and draws prognostics from them. 
Things are in fair train: the Dau- 
phiness took some ^fience at Mon- 
seigneur, but the Queen has nigh for¬ 
gotten it. No inexorable Queen; ah 
no I So good, so free, light-hearted ; 
only sore beset with malicious Polig- 


♦ Conjimre Rohan’s Mdmoiru Pour (there are four of them), in the.Affaire 
.Collier, with Lamotte’s four. They go on in the way of controversy, of argumefit, 
iind resjionsc., 

t J.auiotte’s Mdmoires Jnitificatifs (London, 1788). 

J Seesfitforgrt; see Lomotte's Memoires; in her A]>pendix of “ Docutnenta ” to 
chat volume, certain of tliese Letters are given. 
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nacs and others;—at times, also, short inended)t attire the Queen of the World; 
of money. Tl»e d|adb>hurdle, ^herc thpu sittest, 

pale, motionless* which only curses 
Marie Antoinette, as the reader well environ, must stop: a people, drunk 

knows, has been much blamed for want with vengeance, will drink it again iij 

of Etiquette. Even ijow, when the &U draught: fu as the eye reaches, a 

other accusations against her have sunk multitudiji6us sea of maniac heads; 

down to oblivion and the Father of Lies, the ai^Kaf with their triumph*yell I 

this of wanting Etiquette survives her; The Ifving'dead must shudder with 

—in the Castle of Naor, at this hour,* yet one other pang; her startled blood 

M. de Polignac and Cornpany may yet again suffuses with the hue of 

wringing their hands, not without an agony that pale face, which she hides 

oblique glance at/<er for bringing them with her hands. There is, then, no 

thither. She indeed discarded Eii- heart to say, God pity thee ? O think 

3 uette; once, when her carriage broj^e not of these; think of Him whom thou 

own, she even entered a hackney- wBrshippest, the Crucified,—who, also, 

coach. She would walk, too, at Tria- treading the wine-press alone, fronted 

non, in mere straw-hat, and, perhaps, sorrow still dedper; and triumphed over 

inusliti gown! Hence, the Knotmf Elt- it, and made it Holy; and built of it a 

queliebeingloosed,theFrameofSociety “ Sanctuary of Sorrow,'•for thee and all 

.broke up; and those astonishing “Hor- the wretched 1 Thy path of thorns is 

rors of the French Revolution” super- ^ nign ended. One long last look at the 

veiled. On wh*t Damocles’ hairs Tuileries, where thy step was tmee so 

must the judgment-sword hang over ,—where thy children shall not 

this distracted Earth ! Dius, however, dwell. The head is on the block ; the 

it was that Tenterden Steeple brought axe r*ishes— Dumb - lies the World ; 

an influx of tlie Atlantic on us, and so that wild-yelling World, and all its 

(lodwiii Sands. Tlius, too, might it be gifdness, is behind thee, 
that because Father Noah took^he li- Beautiful Highborn th.itwertsofoully 
berty of, say, nncing out his wine-vat, hurled low! Rest yet in thy innocent 

his Ark was floated off, and a World gracefully heedless seclusion (uniu- 

drowned.— Beautiful .Highborn that truded on by me), while rude hands 
wert so foully hurled low 1 For, ifth;f liave not yet desecrated it. Bethecur- 
Being came to thee out of old Haps- tains, that shroud in (if for the last time 
burg Dynasties, came it not also (like on this Earth) a Royal Life, still sacred 
my own) out of Heaven? Sunt tachry- to3ne. ^ fault, in the French Revo- 
vue rerxm^tl inente/n mortalia lution, w^s tliat thou weii the Symbol 

Oh, is there a man’s heart that thinks, of the Sin and Misery of a thousand 

without pity, of those long months and years; that with Saint-Bartbolomevws, 

years of slow-wasting igndfliiiiy;—of and .lacqueries, with Gabelles and Dra- 
thy Birth, soft-cradled in Imperial gonadcs, and Parcs-aux-cerfs, the heart 
Schdnbrunn, the winds of heaven not to of mankind was filled full,—and foamed 
visit thy face too roughly, thy fool to over, into all-invoiving madness. To 
light on soilness, thy eye on splendour; n« Napoleon, to no Cromwell wert 
and then of thy Death, or hundred thou wedded : such sit not in the iiigh- 
Deaths, to which tlie Guillotine and est rank, of themselves; arc raised on 
Fouquier Tinville’s judgment-bar was high by the shaking and confounding of 
butthemercifulend? Look//icre,Oman all the ranks. As poor peasants, liow 
horn of woman! The bloom of that fair happy, worthy had ye two been! But by 
face is wasted,Uie hair is gray with care; evil destiny ye were made a King and 
the brightness erf ihqge eyes is quench- Queen of; and so both once more—are 
ed, their lids hang drooping, the face is become an astonishment and a by-word 
stony, pale, as of one living in death, to all times. * 

Mean weeds (wliich her own hand has {To be concluded in our next.) 

■- -- ■ ■ , ■■ ■■ 

• A. u. last. 

t Weber: MCmoires concermnt Mam-Atitoinet(e (London, 1809), Jonie iii,, 
notes, 106; 
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HUMorns OF the north. 


No. I. 

BARON KALCHENVOGEL AT EDINBURGH. 


Let not the reader imagine ^^at we* 
are about to perpetrate sarcasni or in¬ 
nuendo against our friends of the north, 
if we commence this paper by observ¬ 
ing that modern Athenians have certain 
peculiarities of character, which appear 
to us excessively odd! 

At the same time, these eccentrici¬ 
ties are, no doubt, very amiable, atfti 
iitise fi'om principles which, on being 
analysed j would redound to the na¬ 
tional honour. Among such remark¬ 
able trails of pofjular feeling is the im¬ 
portance they attach to birth, rank, and 
distinction of all kinds. Ext modus in 
rebus. No disposition or propensity is, 
in itself, very remarkable, unless it be 
developed to an unusual degree; and we 
cannot help suspecting that the spirit 
of “ tuft-hunting ” mounts at Edin¬ 
burgh to the superlative. ,,, 

In extraordinary perfection, also, do 
they possess tlte bump of individuality 
or inquisitiveness, and, on this point, 
resemble the inhabitauts of a small 
town not far from the northern capital, 
wherein, once on a time> we remarked, 
at a stationer’s slwp, the hand-bill of a 
quack-doctor advertising evening Idb- 
tures. 

This is a strange production,” said 
we; “ every sentence is ungramma¬ 
tical, and the words am mis-spelled. Is 
it possible that such an impostor draws 
an audience?” 

“ Ow ay.”—said *in old lady who 
kept the shop—“he had the grand 
room at the King’s Arms filled at sax- 

{ >ence a head; for, you see, our town’s- 
blk kenned, weel eneugh, that he was 
an impostor, 1)ut they gaed out o'curi¬ 
osity^ to hear how siccan a chap wad 
come through."\ 

Toni mieux pour Monskur ie J)w- 
teur I In truth, the result was better 
than if his‘'hand-bills had been got up 
in classic style. 

But this is a digression; and we 
spoke of tuft-hunting, a pursuit which, 
at the modern Athens, is frequently 


adopted on principles that in cockney- 
land are unknown. Here, even at the 
present enlighteneli era, the title of 
lord, baron, n or chevalier, is by no 
nieans looked on with contempt; but, 
from the moment we ascertain that his 
lordship has neither money nor influ- 
fll>ence, the balo that before surround¬ 
ed his coronet, fades directly “ into the 
light of common day,” and, instead of 
being honoured, he is much more likely 
to meetswith insult, than if he had kept 
his title, however ancient, in absolute 
abeyance. TIte blood of the Planta- 
genets and Tudors may glow in his 
veins, but it will not' protect him. 

Among modern Athenians, however, 
he would be very differently treated. 
By their perfervidutn geniu.'}), their 
imagination and their res^iect for the 
descendant of a great clan, whenceso¬ 
ever originating, they are often led be¬ 
yond the bounds of prudence, so thiit 
even strangers get credit for merits 
which are not always realised. In 
£ondon, certain members of society 
(whose fellowship we would rather 
avoid) look reverentially on a tuft or 
coronet, because it occasionally serves 
as an “ open sesame *’ at the doors of a 
gilded saloon that otherwise would be 
closed against them; moreover,because 
they hope, "by tite aid of its lustre, to 
find out some of the high-ways or bye- 
ways to wealth; but in Scotland tufts 
are hunted and valued for their own 
sakes, even though the wearer is known 
to be as poor as a church-rat. How, 
then, dare we censure those of the 
north for avarice ? 

At Edinburgh a foreign marquess or 
baron may boldlydesccnd from his lodg¬ 
ing in the“^«^”ofan elevated “/and ” 
in an obscure street no" needs to dread 
the appetising eflects of a promenade 
round the Calton Hill during an east 
wind, though conscious that his yearly 
income scarcely sanctions even the 
purchase of a “ sawt herring ” and 
pound of potatoes for dinner. Not-. 


_ 

* A oorrespondont has here adopted the pUind proauun where the first person 
would bavq been more appropriate. But let it poos. No one will think of ascribing 
bis reaurkB, either on Edinburgh or London, to the pen of Quver Yorxe, 
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withstanding this, he is a marquess or 
baron sfUl (which, practicuUtf, would 
not be the case in London); and, if 
lie has any acquaintances, doubtless 
he meets with some one walking ab¬ 
solutely to gain an,appetite, who, 
after discussing the news of the day 
and state of the weather, concludes 
with —• 

“ My dear inar^iess, if you are not 
belter engaged, will yen do me the 
very great honour of taking a family 
dinner with us to-day? 1 cannot 
promise you such wines or such a 
cuisine as you are, no doubt, accys- 
tomed to at Naples or Milan, but can, 
at least assure you of a hearty wel¬ 
come. Only may I be pardoned the 
freedom of one remark; we like to 
dine punctuuUy at six." 

Precisely as the hour strikes, he, of 


may, indeed, meet with hospitality and 
kindn|ss in Scotland; yet, we doubt 
greatly if you wfll arrive at the proper 
family dinner with the stewed cod’s 
head, the third course of blancman^, 
and the red and white hermitage, 'fo 
obtain tj^se requires a tuft; but we 
do mosf decidedly assert, that a slen¬ 
der ami small one will suiiice. You 
do not need it to be long and strong 
to make your etUree, but a tuft, of 
some sort or another, you muitt have, 
otherwise there will be no change. 

Of the effects of this disposition 
among the Edinhurgians, we remem¬ 
ber some rather ludicrous examples. 
Aljout the year 1816, there appeared 
in the northefn capital a mast learned 
and dignified chai'actcr, who had en¬ 
graved on his cards, ‘‘43aron Antlronitit 
JBenvolio Kalchenvogel de KalcbeAw>- 
gePdans le Camiolique I" The baron' 
was in stature mo^e. than six*feet,—a 


course, makes his appearance, and,^ 
according to In? host’s predictions, 
finds in the “ family dinner” an en- ^most erect and miU|aiy-looking. per- 
tertainment such as he unques^tion- * sonage, so mucA so, iiid)S||^k«^iti- 


ably never beheld, and never •will 
behold, either at Naples or Milan ! 
At the top of the table, shin-of-bcef 
soup, one spoonful of which con¬ 
tains more nutriment than three 
pounds of maccaroni; at the bottom, 
an enormous cod’s-heivl and shoulders 
stewed with oysters: then roast leg iJf 
mutton with ciirranl-jelly sauce; boil¬ 
ed turkey and ham, winced collops and 
broiled sweetbreads : third course, jel¬ 
lies, blancmange, Italian cie.'im, and 
puddings: the wine being old East 
India madeirn; port, vintage 1822, 
ten years in bottle; chfitORu margut; 
red and white hermitage; these po¬ 
tables accompanying a dessert of 
oranges, apples, pears, ,uuts, heplhis, 
and devilled biscuits: the hostess now 
and then apologising to the marquess, 
who, of course, eats like a Trojan, 
that the fate is not so choice nor so 
abundant as she would willingly place 
before one of his high degree. Yet all 
the while, both she and her husband 
perfectly know 4hat (in her own verna¬ 
cular) the noble mdrquess “ has not a 
ae bawbee to rub against another.” 

Now, if any of our northern friends 
chooses to say that this all proceeds 
from the genuine spirit of hospitality 
to strangers, which, indeed, prevails at 
lildinburgh to a degree not exceeded 
in any other country, we shall only, 
in the humblest bftantiftr, verfWre to 
bint our dissbnt from that jStoposition. 
Without a tuft, gentle reafer, you 


'IS' 


steacjl of bending 
dent, his head aiid' ^ 

abnost a curve ! 

Mis garb was He wore 

a sort of oil>^in cloak,'-,hKsde short, 
after the Spanish fa8iiiaitf.-HQ,h;id wide 
trousers of an excessively’Stout, red¬ 
dish-brown cloth; a ooal fOnd waUt- 
coat that were altogether indescribable; 
and, by way of cuirass (being a catho¬ 
lic), he wore unatforably an antique 
silver Aoss, which, he s^id, contained 
reliqnestif inestimable price. His eyes, 
weakened, perhaps, by intense study, 
were shielded by a pair of green spec¬ 
tacles, and his features, set off with 
moustaches and whiskers, wore an ex¬ 
pression, not mei;ply of courage, but 
dgfiance, contrasting oddly with his 
voice and manners, which were ex¬ 
ceedingly polite, humble, and conci¬ 
liatory. 

The baron arrived in IDad plight at 
Edinburgh, nor was the purpose with 
which he came (that of teaching mo¬ 
dern languages) likely to ensure any 
brilliant success. However, as his 
card imported, he was a man of high 
birth. Baron was a good title, as 
times then went in the north, when our 
intercourse with the coiAinent had 
scarcely begun, and Athenians had no 
other barons to reckon on (pccept the 
worshipful/<i«r of the exchequer court, 
all of whom were old and “ doiened,” 
and knew nothing of tiie •world—at 
least nothing of foreign parts. But, as 
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I have said, our new dignitar^ arrived 
at £(linburgli in bad plight. He had 
little or no money. His only sflit con¬ 
sisted of the Spanish cloak, red trou¬ 
sers, and nondescript coat, above 
Vnentioncd ; and all ’ Ivis effects were 
comprised in a wallet containing a 
few books and old dettersV Conse¬ 
quently, the baron’s only avail^lc pro¬ 
perty was of a kind that would have 
turned to no account any where in this 
world, except at Edinburgh. TAis was, 
imprimu, his title, Anthonio Bcnvolio, 
Baron of Kalchenvogel, in Camiola ! 
Secondly, a pretended knowledge of 
all modern languages, and an extraor¬ 
dinary ability to teach them. Thirdly, 
a narrative of his ou'n shipwreck, 
whereby he lost immense property, a 
chest of s/jcc/f, tfind collection of family 
archives, which could never be re¬ 
placed. There was, moreover, the s.ory 
ofliis havitig been seven days and nights 
at sea in an open boat, with only one 
keg of water and anotlier of biscuit' 
for ten persons; how they cast lots, 
and ate one another; how he feH the 
most invincible repugnance to this 
kind of diet, yet, by superior streng\ii 
and patience, assisted by a small por¬ 
tion of opium and tobacco, was ena¬ 
bled to hold out, till, finally, he was 
left solus, the ‘‘ last mau," and w'as 
fished up by the crew of a Jamaica 
vessel (the Peggy Wemyss), in which 
he came safely to Greenock. Xhe 
sonorous title, his own talertis, and 
this excellent story, formed ivic triad, 
or, slock in trade, whereon the baron 
proposed to subsist for some time in 
Edinburgh, nor, as the result proved, 
had he been over sanguine in his cal¬ 
culations. 

Of course, the rnain difficulty was 
at starting; but here lie had, in one 
respect, rather under than oner-rated 
his advantages. He had, previously, 
no adequate- conception in how liigh 
regard at that period a good teacher of 
modern languages would be held at 
Edinburgh, or how easy it would be, 
for a short time, at least, to delude the 
most sagacious of its inhabitants by 
mere pretension. Johnson’s animad¬ 
versions on the Scotch are generally 
acrimoniom and false; yet, his remark 
in regaid to tlieir academic acquire- 
meuts, was not allogetlier without 
foundation, when he elegantly said, 
« Every Scotchman has a mouthful, 
but no oqe a bellyful, of learning.” 
There have, it is true, been noble and 


far-fumed exccplions to this dogma; 
but, in the radical and critical know¬ 
ledge of languages, whether dead or 
living, modem Athenians eitlier are, or 
used to be, ratlier deficient. They can 
alt read Latin and Greek, but they do 
not compose well in either; and very 
few can, with celerity and precision, 
even read the untranslated literary pro¬ 
ductions which exift in French,Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Russian, Danish, 
Dutch, Swedish, Icelandic,Norwegian, 
Hindoo, Persic, Arabic, Turkish, Chi¬ 
nese, Armenian, modern Greek, Polish, 
Sanscrit, and other dialects, all of which 
tHe Baron de Kalchenvogel perfectly 
understood. Besides, among the few 
who affect to cultivate such pursuits, 
the usual patience and perseventnee 
of the Scotch seem to be wanting, 
and their studies are only superficial. 
They like to talk about their acquire- 
" mcnls, and to colleQ.t books, but they 
do not write well in any of the said 
> languages, nor, of course, can they 
express themselves fluently in coiivc,r- 
satioii, nor comprehend readily what 
is addressed to them. Had the Baron 
de Kalchenvogel been thoroughly 
aware of all this, he might have com¬ 
menced with even greater spirit and 
confidence tlian he did. 

^ The baron first entered Edinburgh 
by the genteel and lively district of 
the West Port, where he look up his 
quarters at an inns (as Mr. Galt 
would call it) not far from tlic ])lea- 
sant abode afterwards honoured by 
the residence of the renowned Messi's. 
Hare and Burke. Notwithstanding hi.s 
talents and high birtli, the landlady, 
who had not much reliance in either, 
was not altogether willing to receive 
him os a lodger; however, he con¬ 
trived to ingratiate himself so much 
in conversation witli some of her esta¬ 
blished cronies, that, at last, a room in 
her house was accorded to him. 

The first step was of great import¬ 
ance, for if it proved a failure, the 
loss of time might liqve very painful 
results. As a teacher of languages, 
wholly dependent on his own title and 
talents, whither should lie betake him¬ 
self to gain that sanction and patron¬ 
age which, at the outset, are indi.speiis- 
able ? Among the learned professions 
it must be sought, of course; but 
which of tiiem should be chosen t 
There were the members of the uni¬ 
versity, those of the College of Jus¬ 
tice, the clei^. On mature re- 
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iiectiou, lliu iasl seeioed the most ad¬ 
visable ; but the baron had been born 
and bred among Catholics, and how 
could he ex^ct a favourable reception, 
except from the clergy of his own com¬ 
munity, who, at Edinburgh, formed 
only a narrow and, co>%parativelj/, in¬ 
significant sect ? Yet, no matter J even 
this disadvantage might be turned to 
account, and if oi^y he could, as a 
stiunger, obtain their “ good word,” 
the effects would no dbubt spread, 
lie, therefore, made his toilette as well 
as he could; turned his old leatlrern 
stock; dung on his Spanish cloak 
with a most independent air, arid 
marched out, inquiring his way to 
the Catholic chapel. On his arrival 
there, he was informed that the bishop 
was so ill as to be coudned to bed, and 
could not receive any visitors. 

v.“ Tanl mkttXi peut-etre said the 
baron, wlio spok<^ French fluently, at • 
lea.st, if not correctly; “ but is there no 
clergyman at home I ” added he. 

“ Arragh, sure enough, there‘is,” 
answered the servant, who happetied 
to be Irish; “Father Macphail is at 
home, an please you.” , 

“ Say to his reverence, then,” replied 
the baron, “ that a dislres.sed foreigner 
wishes for a few minutes’ audience.” 

In this first move oiA hero was prCf 
eminently fortunate. Father Macphail 
was a kind-hearted Scotsman, of rather 
obtuse intellect, who, in the absence of 
bis superior, made it a rule to be polite 
to every visitor, and who was much 
more inclined to believe a nonsensical 
story, than, by cross-queitioning, to 
detect imposition. At the moment of 
the baron’s arrival, Uiis reverend gen¬ 
tlemen was drawing on his great coat, 
having been called out on professional 
duty, and, contrary to bis usual prac¬ 
tice, assumed somewhat of a gt'uff de¬ 
meanour towards the intruder. 

“ Our doors are never closed,” said 
he, “ against any one in distress, whe¬ 
ther foreigner or native; but if ye want 
help, ye hae come to the wrang house 
to get it. The Catholics in Edinburgh 
are an impoverished congregation; the 
very wa’s of tlie chapel are no paid for, 
and we have no cash to spare.” 

“ You tink I come to beg?” said 
the baron, drawing himself up to his 
full height, and adopting at once a 
foreign accent—“no soclie a ting! 
De name of de Kalchenvogel never 
idiall be asaocii witli —I am 

sltipwrack, dat is true; 1 am seven 
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and nights duns an open bout 
wid one box bisques and one bottle 
water pour ten personnes. 1 lose all 
my pFoprietc. I am thrown on the 
shores d’Ecosse, and have hope tJiat 
ven my name and rank sliull btr 
known, je Jrouverai employ for some 
short tinijns muilre dcs luneuesJ' 

“ Sto^frieiid,” interposed Mr. Mac¬ 
phail;”* then all you want is to bo 
recommended as a teacher of languages. 
But we cannot recommend people that 
we do not know. What languages do 
you profess ?—Can you, for example, 
teach German or Spanish ?” 

Meiue ?nuiler-sprachen,’* answeied 
the baron, with alacrity. ** My moder 
and fader tongpes! I am Baron* Kal- 
chenvogel, in Austria. My fader, cela 
sentend, was German^and he 'mar¬ 
ried a Spanish widow, who had been 
Iheawife of an Italian marquis.” 

“ Have you any letters or^ certifi¬ 
cates to prove all tbis?” 

^ “ Allerdings,— 1 would s.ty, certain- 
ment; dat is, so much lettres as de 
sea-t<hter and le tem’pete not destroy. 
I have apportc von small packele for 
•^lification.” 

The good priest, who was in a great 
liuiry, ran with the letters to the 
bishop, who at once pronounced that 
they were genuine, but advised his col¬ 
league to beware of deciding in the 
baron’s favour, without some fuitlicr 
in)(estigation, as it was quite possible 
that genuine documents might have 
got intostinproper handsf 

Mr. Macphail, however, had made 
up his mind how to act. Chance h^d 
so greatly favoured the baron, that a 
young advocate of literary pretensious 
had, only the day before, expressed, at 
the bishop’s housi, his particular wish 
find out a competent professor of 
German and Spanish, and the kind- 
h^rted priest immediately wrote a 
few lines to Hugh Macorkiudale, Flsq. 
of Macorkindale, in Cliarlotte Square, 
as an introduction for the baron, not 
forgetting, however, the qualifying and 
prudential clause, that he had present¬ 
ed himself for the first time.and as an 
utter stranger, that very morning, and, 
as yet, there had been no certain means 
of proving whether his stony were true 
or false. 

This letter he scaled and put into 
the hands of the baron, telling him that 
' it was addressed to a young gentleman 
of good fortune, who was j^rticularly 
desirous of learning Italuui, Mr. Mac- 
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phail believing all the while that, in 
this language at least, if not in Spanish, 
his friend, Macorlrtndale, w^s tho¬ 
roughly vewed, so that if the baron 
were incompetent to teach, his preten- 
'^sions would, at the very outset, be ex¬ 
posed. < 

Away marched the baronywho soon 
found out the house in ^‘harlotte 
Square, but could not gain admittance 
till he had sent in his card with the 
priest’s letter of introduction, after 
which he was directly summoned to a 
private audience. On his entrance, 
after a very low bow. lie, as usual, 
drew himself up with an air of prodi- 
gioits dignity, at the same lime adjust¬ 
ing ms green speclacler. 

” Pollaria matinia hebdoraoradavia, 
signor?*' said /lie baron, speaking very 
quick, but in a loud, firm tone. 

“ Sedeas domine!” answered' tbe 


sor had, indeed, kpoken nearly thr: 
plain truth. However, nothing that he 
could utter wohld have been' more 
agreeable to lii# intended popil, who 
answered with alacrity — 

“ r have a good hour to spare before 
my horses are brought to the door. 
Comej let us begin at once. I have 
the works of Lopez de Vega, Calderon, 
and'all the rest, only want the help of 
a native teacher to enable me to read 
them.” 

“ ^'er well,” replied the professor; 
“ I am half-Spaniard, half-German, 
half-Italian — ah tree as good as natif. 
Itut dere is von great stombling-stone, 
von difficultd for the maltre des laii- 
gues ven peoples wish to raise what 
you call superstructure before they lay 
tlie foundation! \ ill you permit a 

me von question ? Can de language 
exist widout sound ? ” 


student, still poring on the priest’s let¬ 
ter, and conceiving that Latin was the 
best language he could adopt, in re¬ 
return Ifbr this. altogether unknown 
tongue. 

Muchas gratias; arra cardia para 
di mi tosa,” said the baron, taking'a 
chair. 

Baron,” observed the student, — 
“ your plan will never succeed at 
Edinburgh, unless you can talk Eng¬ 
lish.” 

“ Your pardon, sar, I can speak 
Anglish ver well, and understand*all 
vat you say. I took liberte Hf address 
you in Italian, because Sigtior Mac- 
pliail, he tell a me you are a great lofer 
of that language.” (The baron hoped 
and trusted that his new acquaintance 
knew not a syllable of it.) “ Ah, la 
lingua Toscana die bellissima ! ” 

“ I am hot qiiite’igrioranl of Italian, 
it is true,” said the cruditm ; “ but haA'e 
not had so much practice as to speak 
it fluently. Parlo in lingua Italiana 
molto poco41 ” 

“ All, bravissimo!” cried the baron ; 
“ you pronounce ver veil. I can per¬ 
ceive you have sharp ear forlcslangues. 
With a few more Wssons on my new 
st/steme, you shall gain the true Toscan 
accent.” 

“ But at present,” resumed the stu- 
deht, “ it was of a Spanish master 
that 1 found myself mo.st in need.” 

" Ilidalhocho apothamente de barcha 
heydanhoidon tioclio maradantlianan- 
do 1” exclaimed the baron. “ Dere is 
no language I know better!" 

In this instance the learned profes¬ 


** Of course writtan language may—” 

“ Ah ba, ba, bah ! Pardon my 
lilierU*; but rle writing is only de arti¬ 
ficial sympols by which it is conveyed 
to peoples at a di-stance from de fbun- 
tain-head. Now, ven 1 talk to you 
vat waver vas wrttten, and never vill 
be written, can I talk widout sound ?” 

“ No, I should suppose not,” said 
Macorkindale, staring at him. 

“ Ah, ah 1 ver well! Therefore, ou 
the sontid depends ver moche. In 
Spanish you nave first to learn the 
Moorish sound of de leltres, for dere 
is great nombre of Moori.sh words hi 
Spain ; and if you do not begin at the 
beginning, and learn de propre accent, 
you will •never be grand maitre des 
langues.” 

Well, this may all be veiy philo¬ 
sophical,” said the advocate; “but 
surely, the letters of tlie alphabet are 
the same in Lopez de Vega as any 
where else, and you can find them in 
this quarto book as well as hi the 
prhnerJ* 

“ Ab, ba, ball 1 No soche a ting. 
You find de lettres in that great book, 
but you find de sentences also ; den you 
wish to understaVid de sentences, and 
you cannot understand noting at all! 
I vill make for you von Spanish gram¬ 
mar, den you shall understand.’’ 

“ No need of that trouble; I have 
Imlf a dozen Spanish grammars al¬ 
ready,” said tlie student. 

“ All so, so, so, sob 1” exclaimed the 
baron, taking up one out of a load 
which tlie truditua laid before him; 
“ how rich you are in books,—although 
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u>y ^$thme is better «s desel—But plior, ba^on*” obsOTved the Laird of 

now you stmll bear. Pray read—” • Macorkindale. 

** A, b, c, d» e, f, gikplymnopy- *' Ila^ hal , Det is true; but you 
kcvv—" said the impatient sdiotar. shall see 1 Lopez de Vega was great 

“ Ah ba, ba, bah I I>at will never man — one ver great poet. He had 

do/' answered the professor. “ Only occasionellement de delire, de I'ecstasfr 
take tny advice; in von%ihort month— de laginicj 

dat is after von month, you shall read Tiie b^n now proceeded with his 
de works of Lopez de Vega and Cal- version^makiiig every stanza more 

deron, as facilemeyt as I read the transcendental and unintelligible than 

a,b c, at dis moment, mail il fuut avoir another, till at length he too appeared 

dc la patience. You must follow de to have worked himself into the ecstme 

otherwise no good cun be of an improvvisatore, and vociferated 

done. Now, for example, s’il vous with a degree of the os ro/wjdtf/n which 

plait, say, Awh >" was almost terrifically impmmt. 

** Awh!*’ • .Upon the whole, the success of this 

“ Ver veil. Now, Baych !’' first lecture was immeme. The student, 

“ Bay!" indeed, wondpred very much that 

“Non,—pardon; Baych!" I.opezde Vega could ever write such 

“ Baic/i.'^ nonsense, but hoped tejind better ma- 

“ Bravo 1 Now, Kech-hay I" terials in tlie next canto. Finally, and 

“ Kekkay /'* aftw lire ponies were brought to the 

“ Stronger, s’il, vous plait; Keck- • door, he listened, with great mterest, 

Hay/*' to the story of the horrible shipwreck, 

in such manner did this most pro- ^Iso the seven days’ voyage in an open 
mising of teachers occupy the time boat, the lot-drawing, the canibalism, 
of his wondering pupil, till, finally,*the the dl}ium and tobadco, with number- 

latter entirely lost patience, and ex- less clceteim ; and this interview con- 

claimerJ- • tl%ded by his requesting the distressed 

“ Do let me read a page in some baron’s acceptance of a five-pound 

Spanish author, even if 1 am not al- bank-note as payment in advarice for 

lowed to unravel the sense. ten lessons. Moreover, without soli- 

“ Allerdings — wid*all iny heart,^' citation, he promised to use his best 

said the baron, making a wry face;— endeavours among his literary friends, 

“ but let it be for pastime only. You so that they might be induced to take 

must not think to translate such works tiqjcets on the same terms, and this 

before you are thoroughly versed in promise he did not forget, 

the gruiules princifies dc la latigue, Fromsthat hour in which the Laird 
But open the book any where you like; of Macorkindale had been completely 

it is all the same to me. »So, So, so, bammed, the fortunes of Baron KiH- 


soh 1 Ila, dis will do ver veil; beau¬ 
tiful ! Now, will you please to read ?’’ 

The pupil did so, as well as he 
could, the baron correcting his pro¬ 
nunciation. 

“ You no undersUind ?’’ said the 
baron. 

“ Several words, of course, but can¬ 
not make out a clear sentence." 

“ Den I shall explique — 

' Tlie beautiful^efu^geiice of those eyes 
Is brighter far than the sun. 

The moon, and tbe fixed stars. 

As Phaeton oneo fell down, 

Out of the sun’s fiery onr, 

So nm I struck to earth 
By tbe very dazzling light 
Of your gloriously beaming counte¬ 
nance ! ’’ 

“ That is rather a confused roeta- 


chenvogel nourished at Edinburgh. No 
one knew better than be the value of 
a five-]K)und note, and he had con¬ 
trived to take a rAipectablcf lodging in 
iA. James’s Square, and obtain all 
requisite comforts, before be even con¬ 
verted tbe Koyal Bank paper into 
urgent comptant. More^er, he pub- 
li.shed directly a conspicuous adver¬ 
tisement in the Courant and. Caledo- 
nia7i Mercury, importing that the 
Baron de Kaichenvogel vvould be for 
a short time m town, anj^ that all 
those wiio wished for instruction in 
the modern languages of Europe and 
Asia (of which he gave a Ij^t in double 
columns), had better apply to him 
without delay. “ The young" (so the 
l^ron concluded) “ would be initiated 
on sound principles, and adults (query, 
dolts 1) improved. References of the 
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UIGHEST &ESPECTAII1S.ITY Would be 

given." 

By dancingt fiddling, painticg, smg- 
iag, play>acting, ventribquisin, preach- 
ing, legerdeioain, fire.«ating, story- 
. tdliog, quack-doctoring,dressing, bow¬ 
ing, strutting, and other accomplish- 
meats, great efiects have^po doubt, 
been pr^ooed ere now; but\^ notion 
of a large town being absolut^y taken 
by a tall man in red breeches and tat¬ 
tered coat, with green spectacles on bis 
nose, on Ure mere strength of his pre- 
tension»to trach languages of which 
(excepting French and German) he him¬ 
self scarcely knew a syllable, was, ^nd 
remains something unexampled and 
inexplicable ! The plan succeeded, 
however, even to the astonishment of 
the baron himself, wlio, after all, had 
some good qualities, whidi not only 
gained, but deserved the approbation 
of the Edinburgians. IJer Herr von 
Kalchenvogel was naturally possessed 
of Herculean strength and powers of 
endurance; he could dine equally well 
on turtle-soup and lime-punch, or on 
a bunch of raw onions, with bread, 
salt, and small beer; in a word,'hj 
was hardy and temperate, and at what¬ 
ever hour of the day or night his stu¬ 
dents desired his attendance, he would 
pnoctually trudge through the deep 
snow or driving sleet, delighted, no 
doubt, if his scholar bad played truant, 
or was unwilling to receive the le^on 
for which be had already paid*. ** Hoc 
ponamm lucKO,” said the barect to him¬ 
self— for be had a smattering of 
Fhtin. 

Within less than ten days, the fame 
of tJie Kalchenvogel had got com¬ 
pletely abroad, so that even high dig¬ 
nitaries of- the Athenian sphere sent 
him their cards, and desired his pio- 
fessional attendance. By unanimous 
suffrage he was pronounced to be a 
learnM and, extraordinary man, eccen¬ 
tric, no doubt, in his habits of life and 
mode of teaching, yet, moreover, a 
pious and good man; for, though not 
a member of the national church (and 
how coul^ this be expected of him), 
he appeared very religious, and never 
failea in bis devotions at -Catholic 
chapel. conformity with this well- 
sustained part of his character, he had 
mounted at his own ajxirtmenU a large 
cnictfix und a skull, whieft last had 
been presented to him by one of his 
pupils, who was a medical student, 


and, when fuund at home, the baron 
had always a large book open before 
him, his green spectacles on his nose, 
and a jug of water with a crust of 
bread on tire table, for he was a pro¬ 
fessed enemy to luxury, and said that 
brrod and wat^r, and hard study; were 
the elements on which he subsisted 
in this world. All this was so very 
strange, and, in tljeatrical phraseology, 
so effective, that even ♦* wise men of 
the east," c^o had not yet learned to 
live on bread and water,— literary 
savants, professors of the University, 
masters of the High School, and mem- 
Lers in all grades of the College of 
Justice," were not ashamed to say 
that they took lessons from drat very 
singular and erudite personage, the 
Baron de Kalchenvogel! 

On various occasions, it is true, the 
baron ran direful risks of extrosuro, 
and sometimes wa^ exposed, but his 
admirable adroitness and good luck 
together saved him from entire demo¬ 
lition. In the coui'se of oite month, 
by‘*the mere disposal of cards, divided 
into twelve compartments, as tickets 
for §p many lessons, he pocketed 
about fifty pounds, the whole of which 
treasure was saved; for the baron, 
meanwhile, contrived to live on credit, 
.which may be done in Scotland under 
circumstances that would here render 
it impracticable. 

It itappened, oddly and ridicu¬ 
lously enough, that, although the Laird 
of Macorkindale (who was in reality 
a hard student) did not fail to dis¬ 
cover, in^tlie course .of a few days, 
that his pretended teacher knew no¬ 
thing, but had palmed on him impu¬ 
dent romances of liis own as bondJidc 
translations, and although the said laird 
did not hesitate to stigmatise his friend 
with the green spectacles as an im¬ 
postor, yet he could no more stop 
the successful career of the Kalehen- 
vogel, than Uie persecuted creator of 
Frankenstein could arrest the " go¬ 
ings-on" of that mischievous spectre. 
Many others had^een, like Macorkin¬ 
dale, bammed, who were not so willing 
as he to confess their ignorance; there¬ 
fore, in defence of their own dignity, 
gave the professor a good character. 
The haron had been eminently fortu¬ 
nate in avoiding cr^liiiou with natives 
of tliose countries in which he pretend¬ 
ed to have lived; and as to the ani¬ 
madversions made on him by the few 
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otba profcssai's des lartgues modemes 
who were then to be found in £din> 
bulbil, Uiese were ascribed to sheer 
envy and jealousy of superior merit. 

As a matter of conrse, die red trou¬ 
sers, oil-skin cloak, and tattered coat, 
had been laid aside; knd, after the 
first week, the baron paraded in a very 
respectable and fashionable costume. 
Yet, notwithstanding his appearance 
and title, there was somewhat in his 
manners and address whidh prevented 
most people from inviting him to their 
convivial parties. It was, moreover, 
a peculiarity of the baron, that he ra¬ 
ther disliked social meetings, and wish* 
cd to devote his whole time to his pro¬ 
fession. lie boasted often that he never 
dined; in otlier words, he could carrj- 
about with him a box of eatables and 
pocket-pistol loaded with brandy, by 
which appliances be could obtain a 
comfortable banquet in five minutes, 
whenever he felt fatigued. Thus the 
entire day was at his command, and, 
from seven in the morning till eleven 
at night, the Kalchenvogel was eSn- 
stantly occupied. 

No story, however brief, can be^'om- 
plete without a heroine. It so hap¬ 
pened that in one of the numerous 
houses to which the baron had been 
introduced as a tcacherj there were no, 
less than five young ladies, who had 
lately come into possession of inde- 
lendent fortunes, that is to say, euch 
iad two thousand pounds, which, by 
the clear optics of Athenians, was 
strangely magnified into and jixed at 
ten thousand. So the joint capital 
must have been fifty thousand instead 
of ten ! Their father had been, and 
still was, a respectable tradesman, 
who, by his own indust^ and parsi¬ 
mony, was known to have amassed 
considerable wealth, and to whom, for 
the very reason that he had no need of 
it, a distant relation chose to leave a 
good fortune, with separate portions 
for the daughters, as above-mentioned. 

It was exceed jfigly proper that young 
ladies so wealthy ^ula also be ac¬ 
complished, and tiie baron, who was 
among Uie most modest and correctly 
behaved of men, was employed to give 
them some initiatory lectures on 
French and Italian, on which, wore 
suo, he promised them immense pro¬ 
ficiency, if only they would have pa> 
tienoe to follow his particular systeme 
for one whole month. 

The five Misses Boddel, however, 


notwitlisUmding Uieir accreilited wealth, 
did not move regularly in the betm- 
monde off Athens, far papa and mamma 
(setting aside the rank in life of the 
fWmer) were not gifted with very pre¬ 
possessing manners or address. And « 
though the ^ron was, of course, treat¬ 
ed merelj^s a teacher, and not as a 
conviviaj^isitor, yet, a man of such 
rank in the house of the Boddels was, 
of course, locked on as a sort of 
comet,— in German phraseology, a 
?Merkunirdige erseheinung i 

“Set them up, indeed!" as Mrs. 
Oow, the grocer’s wife, observed— 

“ IJJatisy and Jenny Boddel to hae a 
forenger baron, and no less, teaching 
tliem to parley v^i. But I never seed 
no gude come o’forengers. Wha kens 
what he may teach tl^m? He's a 
stalwart chap, yon ! ” 

Blrs. Gow’s insinuations, however, 

» were misapplied to the baron, who 
thougiu no more about the Misses 
4 Boddel,with Uicir imputed ten thou¬ 
sand each, than he did about his other 
scholflft's, and only desired that they 
would take his duodecimary cards, aud 
plif for them. Moreover, two of the 
young ladies had already l^ed on their 
cavalieri serventi ; but, alas 1 the other 
three were still on the out-look. 

That any one of this amiable family 
should take it into her liead to form an 
attachment for her Italian master, was 
an ^dea which had not for a moment 
entered ishe baron’s pericranium. He 
looked net for such paMiality, and 
had no particular wish to be encum¬ 
bered with a wife. However, so ft 
happened 1 Among these young ladies 
was one named Celestina—an appel¬ 
lation certainly not bestowed on account 
of her musical propensities,*for in that 
reSpect she was not eminent. But this 
demoiselle had quite,as much fortune 
as auy of her sisters; and, as she her¬ 
self sometimes very elegantjy expressed 
it, wza “ made of as good flesh and 
blood as they.” Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, Celestina found herself gene¬ 
rally in the back-ground, and by no 
means stood the same ebanep of being 
respectably and rapidly mated. For 
every event or circumstance there must 
be a cause, and the trutlw was, tbat 
whilst tlie others were tall and well- 
proi>orlione,d, Celestina was ofa dumpy 
figure; they were dark complexkmed, 
but she had red hair; tbeir teeth were 
even, but bers were buckies ; they had 
good eyes in their heads, but ^le squint- 
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ed. Further, they were douce, quiet, 
cool-blooded maidens, while, au con^ 
trairc, Celestioa wss rather sdiceptible, 
and not a little inclined to be coquet¬ 
tish and frisky. To the great amaze¬ 
ment of her guardians, this delightful 
creature seemed to take at^iking for her 
Italian studies, whilst her^sters made 
no progress whatever. got her 

nouns and verbs by lieait; and even 
wrote exercises, so that the.baron was 
obliged to admit he never had a more 
promising scholar. Often did her sisters 
piny truant, but of this fault she never 
wa.s. accused; and, on the wliole, it 
became almost a point of consideration 
with her immediate guardians, whetirer 
it might not be best to allow Celestioa 
to become a baroness, if site were so 
inclined, fof it seemed extremely 
doubtful if she would ever attract a 
respectable, that is to say, a riclr hus¬ 
band.^ 

The baron himself scarcely knew 
what to make of the good fortune thh., 
urged upon him, but would much ra¬ 
ther have remained in the enjoyment 
ot his fifty pounds per month, earned 
by trotting through wind and rain,*b!tid 
pretending to teach languages in which 
lie could scarcely read a page, than be 
reduced to the certainty of an almost 
equal amount of income, yet clogged 
with such a wife as signora Celestina. 
However, she turned out so excessively 
loving, had so many vtays of dei^on- 
straling her partiality whicl) elude de¬ 
scription, cajoled the baron and 
heckled at him, that he was obliged to 
^rin, par force, whenever he came in 
her way, and to admit that she was a 
very witty and entertaining personage. 

Such “ goings-on ” had tlieir inevi¬ 
table resvfits,— prsfy do not misunder¬ 
stand us, madam — but wiiere such 
young ladies as Miss Celestina are at 
work, there will almost always be 
mischief. .Now, one evening, after a 
long and successful career, the baron 
fell, unexpectedly, into a direful 
scrape 1 Celestina had missed her 
lesson in the morning, and insisted on 
having it,after tea. The Misses Bod- 
del were all going to a grand evening 
party, and when the Kalclienvogel ar¬ 
rived were all at their toilettes, excep‘- 
ing Celestina, who was already pre¬ 
pared to start, with her flounces full 
blown, hnd looking as round as a 
peony, yet as fair {Uibcrnice dictum) 
as a daisy or a mmheroonV' She 
took her' lesson with alacrity, and in 
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return, present^ him with a jcgrd of 
invitation Ip" the ‘ Pftrly, vvliWh 
was to takejpTace.atlhe’hqnsq ofalajJy. 
and gendeinan who recelve’d twt‘ U 
tnonde, who had dances, 

singers, apd epmpany of alt graces 
and professions, strangely min|;fed,^at 
least three times a-week, always vrlpd- 
ing up with an elaborate su'ppqr. 
V^atever mighttbe the baron’s actual 
wishes, to refuse was out of tfie ques¬ 
tion ; he could not violate the rules of 
politeness, and he iftust go, were it 
only to manifest his gratitude to Celes¬ 
tina, and respect for her amial^le rella- 
*^ 1008 . 

At commencement, Uiis evening 
seemed most propitious. Tlie Uarbn, 
indeed, did not excel much in cooyer- 
salion or music, and there happened 
to be less dancing tbnn usual; but by 
some strange chance he at length 
found himself comfortably set down 
to a quiet rubber of whist, with old 
Mrs. howffinglon for his partner, at¬ 
tending sufficiently to his cards, yet 
with imagination quite awake to his 
new prospects, seeing himself pro- 
phettcally in the snug enjoyment of 
five hundred per annum, being the in¬ 
terest of his intended bride’s fortune, 
and freed from all the anxieties and 
<-■ toils of his recent pursuits. The Kal- 
cbenvogel played whist well; he and 
Mrs. Dowffington were considerable 
gainers, and shewed no disposition to 
leave the card-table. At length, how¬ 
ever, supper was emphatically an¬ 
nounced, and a general move was the 
coiisequercc. 

We have neither time nor space to 
moralise, otherwise might conclude 
our brief narrative with a long sermon. 
Alas ! on this very evening, when tlie 
baron, for the first time, believed that 
his wanderings were at an end, and 
that wealth and honours were thrust 
upon him,—at that moment, loo, when 
Celestina impatiently looked for IiIn 
attendance in her way to the salle <i 
mauf’er, at this critical juncture of af¬ 
fairs did perfidioOs Kdirtune give a new 
turn to her wlieel, and the Kalchenvo- 
gel, instead of being on firm ground, 
had arrived at the brink of inevitable 
destruction! 

Tlimugh that whole evening there 
had been present a certain grand dig- 
nitaire ,— a native of the sister isle, 
named Sir I'heodosius D’Egniont — 
who had served both in the army 
and in the corps diplomatique, with 
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his left arm in a sUng, and with a 
brillktit cross appended to his but^n* 
hole. Very oflC^p it was observed 
that Sir Theodosius ,Bxed his eyes on 
the baron, as he sat at the card>tab1e, 
with a roai'ked and sinister expression : 
but no one tliongiit proper to ask any 
questions. However, in me confusion 
which followed on .the breaking up of 
the card-tables, these dignitaries met, 
for a moment, and Idhk^ each other 
full in the face. That moment effected 
the baronV demolition I He could 
not stand the glare of the chevalier’s 
eyes, whose countenance, meanwhile, 
exhibited a grin of sarcastic triumph* 
and delight. In a low voice, for hr 
would not disturb the company, Sir 
Theodosius pronounced the words — 

“ Der schurke, <lcr Canailleimoi’cl! 
1st f* m'oglich (lass er skh flier 6e- 
fihder 

What meaning these cabalistic words 
actually conveyed to*the baron, no one 
then could tell, nor has any one since, 
with perfect accuracy, discovorod. 
However, his countenance fell; Ms 
iigure lost its usual perpendicularity 
and proportions almost like a disor¬ 
ganised fuiitoccino. He made no answer 
to the gibberisli (so tlie bystanders 
deemed it) which the chevalier addre.s$- 
ed to him, but retreated <^radually till 
he had made his way to tlie open door, * 
throngh which he instantly bolted, 
never more to he seen in the ranks of 
Edinburgli society, or even in tlie 
streets. The professor des toiites langues 
de V Europe el de V Orient was — 


Like tA foam OQ the wave, 

Like the snow on a river, 

LikeJ:be rijqile on the lake, 

Gonb and ro’fe EVE,n! ’* 

On finding tliat her swain had abso¬ 
lutely played truant, Miss Celestina all 
of a suddenf fainted at the supper- 
table, but wBs soon recovered by means 
of a tunnier of plotty, administered 
hot and hot by Sir Theodosius. Some 
one enquired what had become of the 
Baron Ivaiehenvogel ? 

« Baron Kalchenvogel, indeed! ” 
exclaimed Sir Theodosius. “ The 
name, at least, though not the title, 
welkbecotnes him. He is the greatest 
rascal, without exception, that ever 
escaped the gaUows: the son of a- 
worthy and creditable schoolmaster at 
Dublin, who broke his Cither’s heart, 
then enlisted as a private soldier, rose 
to the rank of serjeant, and deserted 
*under circumstances which rendered 
being shot far too lenient a sentence, 
’rtereafter he wandered all over the 
world, ^ike a vagabond., as he is; got 
employment on the Continent as a 
couder, in whicli capacity 1 last knew 
him, when he was turned off for swind¬ 
ling and theft. No,no; the green spec¬ 
tacles and inordinate moustaches, were 
quite ineffectual against my recogni¬ 
tion. A more worthless and impudent 
impostor never palmed himself on civil¬ 
ised society. Baron Kalchenvogel! 
Why, he has about the same preten¬ 
sions to tHe rank of baron as I have to 
that of Kift.N OF Tartarv^' 
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SONNETS, WRITTEN IN THE CHABACTBR OF TASSO. 
BY SIB EGEBTON BBTBOES, BART* 


I WILL not (^ve me that my God has given 
■Such wildering fancies to my flashing brain, 
Because 1 know it is a light from heaven; 

And with it comes that glorious, golden train. 

Of visions, that adorn my muse’s strain. 

But, as by blasts of winds, 1 yet am driven 
From realm to foreign realm ; and I have striven 
Against the current, but have striven in vain : 

If my imagination rules my heart, 

And / cannot o’ercome the forms I see, 

It is a spell, by which 1 so impart 
^ Tlie power of verse the world assigns to me;— , 
Not master of my spirit for an hour, 

Bright beings joy, or furies me devour! 

ii. 

My eye is wandering, h.:d beliolds from far 
The storm that gathers in the distant sky; 

And when 1 see k cloud across the star. 

That from my birth has told my destiny, 

Its warning vainl^ i essay to fly. 

There is a spirit bears me on her car, 

And none the rolling of its wheels can bar. 

Where'er the point to which her rule may lie. 

My friends would sober me, and call my mind 
To be more ductile to my reason’s guide; 

But, in their calmness, though they mean it kind, 
They know not hew, is mood my muse’s tide. 

But not for ali<(;hat reason’s guide can give, 

^ Would I without tlie Muses’ favour live. 


in. 

My Leonora! though thou shiuest high 
Above my reach, as my birth’s star benign, 

Yet to my sight not vainly dost thou shine T 
Each morn and evening 1 my prayers apply 
To thee devoutly, and the deepening sigh. 

Though in ray hopeless passion still 1 pine, 

In my mad grief there is a joy divine; 

And of that passion willing would I die. 

Hour after hour I watch ; and if a smile 
May seem by chance upon my gloom to ray, 

It in a moment can my pangs beguile, 

And drive the clouds of my despair away"! 

When at thy feet 1 kneel, ’tis heavenly bliss 
If but thy garment’s hem my lips can kiss! 

IV. 

Thy brother frowns upon me as a worm; 

But I am not of low materials made : 

A mighty fire is in my purple blood, 

And in my brain is Heaven’s gold light array’d. 

I have a haughty mind, and courage firm; 

But, more than all, from my heart’s .spring shall bud 
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Smuettf the- Turn. 

Flowers of Elysian garden’s round ^spby'd, 

Thy brother’s cruel insults to upbraid. 

High as thy state and ancestry, thy aeui • 

Knows well, that, greater than all liuinan pride, 

Is the immortal fancy that can roll 
Through the hearta veins — the Muse’s mighty tide. 
I feel that tp the highest I may aspire, . 

And shrink not humbled from my wild^resire. 

V. ■ 


Sometimes, roy Leonora, I perceive, 

Tliou — even thou — hast also thy fail pride 
Of human weakness; and 1 see a scorn 
At my devotion scowl upon thine eye; 

And then, with what a pang profound I grieve 1 
And for my rashness Israyself deride, - 
Who was not to a royal station born: 

Yet strive, like Phaeton, to mount the sky. 

But still thou dost me wrong; for on my birth 
Heaven has bestowed the grandeur of man’s race, 
And given me gifts above the sons of earth. 

And blazed my temples with ethereal grace. 

Oh 1 with thy princely eye* but search my veins — 

Not in their azure flow are earthly stains 1 

It is not madness that tifRicts my twain ! 

It is the fervour of creative power, 

Tliat vulgar eyes misconsAr«e, and thus fear. 

They praise tlie music, but would break the lyre. 
Tliis miscalled madness 'tis that gives the strain: 

'Tis only when the thoughts to fury tower 
That we can move the heart and strike the ear; — 
Imagination spring alone from Are. 

Mangle the fibres of my mortal part. 

Still from the fragment some harmonious sound 
Of heavenly tone may seem awhile ttwdarf, 

Till they lie still and scattered on thp ground. ^ 
But heaped in dust the chords will die at last — 

'Tlien Anger’s sjlf will grieve when all the music's past. 


VII. 


They turn me mad with cruelty and chains. 

Then for iiry madness double all their ire : 

It is the fury of demoniac fir#! 

What human being ever knew my pains ? 

Did Hell before such malice e’er inspire ? 

Was e’er such torture given to human veins ? 

AnYl this to him, whom Nature framed to know, 

By finest fibres, the acutest wo! 

And this to him, whom not a crime has soiled I 
^d Uiis to him, who, for his country’s fame. 
From earliest boyhood has unconquered toiled. 
And gained a glorious and unspotted name 1 
The very prison trembles with my shrieks. 

And hardest stones themselves my torment breaks I 

VIII. 

A dog would die in this damp lurid vault. 

Whose darkness Heaven’s blest air can visit not: 
But fiends come chattering, and before me halt. 
And ith their leprous touch my body blot. 
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Sometif in the ^ TaH$, 

The blackoeJli with Uie flame of hell the? l^tt, 

Ai]d througli the gloom the smoke of bfifostooe waves; 
They ope the ^Pptbs of Satan to the aif^it, 

Where wretches buried lie in scorcimig gcaves. 

I prav to die; but yet I dare ooi die 
When such ineifltble tortnves meettay view: 

I wouM not in the flery furnace lie* 

Where gjUU and truth alike the flames parsoe.*- 
I am a prool^hat, in fliis wretched ^ate, 

Virtue is mosrcxposed to ills of &te. ^ 

IX. 

Ah, Leonmal lieonoral yet 
fiy fits thine image comes to light my breast: 

I cannot that seraphic smile forget; 

Kor those deep sighs thsH in thy heart are press’d. 

In dreams sometimes, amid the raving roar 
Of Bjy tempestuous fancy, comes the form 
Of thy svreet beaming person; then no more 
Blacken the billows, but subsides the storm: 

Calm, but exhausted, to a deathlike sleep 
I sink, till hours fk stillness bring tny fran\c 
Some slight relief; and then I wake to weep,. 

And, as a charm, pronounce thy hallowed name. 
Involuntary, Leoiu>Ai>!^’ sighs 
Upon my lips, and then ray spirit dies. 

X. 

*■ ( 

But ne’er will vengeance help flie cruel band; 

And never can thy supplicating prayers 

And tears thy brother’s anger’d bwom melt— 
Anger’d I know not why. I kneel, and vow 
I cannot guess what fauUs my cries withstand : 

No secret sigh of guilt my conscieiice bears. 

. Thou, also, as I liope, hast often knelt, 

And a^bis feet bent low Uie mournful brow. 

To beg for njpcy to thy shrieking slave, 

And striven his fury in thy tears to drown : 

Or^prayed that he would lay me in my grave. 

And draw upon ray grave a spotlkss crown. * 

’Tis strange, and mystical beyond all Uiought, 

That life should be in me with woes so speechless frasight. 

, XI. 

No more can I the web of hction weave; 

My selflsb agonies are too severe — 

Imagination’s lire is quenched and dead, 

And actual torment shrivels up my brain! 

Light woes, by flclion’s force, me may deceive; 

Of grieis imagined precious is the tear; 

But round the flames that scordt us well spread 
The shadows that a faery veil sustain, 
i beat my brow against the dripping wall; 

Upcm the lank and loathsome ground I roll; 

Upon the spirits of the dead I dsll, 

To smze my body and to save my soul! 

There is no mercy m the human heart:— 

Perchance the very fiends may take my part! 
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d Somu/^mg SoUhquy c^otUibe^Amtuals. 

I 

A scourging soliloquy ABOU*f the ANNUALS. 


Sir Isaac Penninotow and Sir Bu- 
sick Harwood were contemporaries at 
Cambridge (Lady H.atid^issH. were 
contemporaries of mine); tbe first was 
Regius Professor of Physic and Senior 
Fellow of St. John’s* the second dis¬ 
charged the important duties, now so 
elaborately executed by Professor 
Clarke, of Anatomical Professor and 
Fellow of Downing. Both possessed 
some rcputatiou, and both despised* 
each other. Sir Busick was, on one 
occasion, called in by the friends of a 
patient who had been under the care 
of Sir Isaac, without obtaining any re¬ 
lief. Sir Busick, not approving of the 
treatment which had been adopted, in¬ 
quired the name of the physician pre¬ 
viously in attendaiice. Sir Isaac 
Pennington,” was the reply. “ He! ” 
exclaimed Sir Busick; “ if lie were 
to descend into a patient’s stw- 
itiacli with a candle and lantern, he 
would not be able to name the com¬ 
plaint.” Such is the story told* by 
that rare Johnian, who has given us 
so many kuts to crack ; and should 
any reader please to observe, that it 
has no connexion with the Annuaia, 

1 would delicately hint to him, as tiie 
baron says in Peter Simple, that be is 
mistaken. It was my misfortune to 
pass the long vacation under the 
care of a Neapolitan physician, who 
tvas nearly introducing me to a road 
which Belluoinini is beginfiing to 
make us acquainted with in Eng¬ 
land. By tbe<.way, tl^ere will be some¬ 
thing peculiarly appropriate* in the la¬ 
dies’phrase of a “ killing man,” when 
applied to this worthy ..Esculapian. 

It was while in tlic act of reclining, 
for the first time after so long an inter¬ 
val, upon my water-couch, that the 
anecdote recurred to my memory. 
'Hie water-couch is an improvement 
upon the water-bed |^f Dr. Arnott,' 
and forms a deligWul chair; —some-, 
thing like sitting upon the wings of a 
dove. Whewell is writing his History 
of the Inductive Sciences upon one; 
and declares that it helps him along 
wonderfully. Here, then, I sit to hold 
ray first levee on my return froih' Italy, 
and a large party, all will) introduc¬ 
tions from my friend, James Fraser,and 
earriage-paid, are assembled to weL 
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come me. Mr. Ritchie, from his tour 
in Ireland in search of the Picturesque 
and Rom^tic; Lady Blessingtoii, 
from the^ore, Kensington, with her 
Book ofneauty ; Miss Landon, from 
Chelsea; Mr. Counter, from India, 
with a message from Timur Beg; Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, from the Continent, where 
she has been travelling with Fanny 
Corbaux, and a numerous suite, col¬ 
lecting Pictorial Groups; Mr.Ro.scoe, 
fronT Spain, &c. &c. Was that a 
knock ? I thought I had sported my 
door — Come in! “ Dinner, sir.” 
How very satisfactory!—just at tlio 
moment. Well, after afl. Gyps are 
very useful animals. NVliat cotdd 
^rabbe mean by calling a Fellow of 
a College “ a monster '! ” Metfiinks, 
ignorant manufacturing town in 
iltsbire, like ———, need not liave 
induced the LL.B. to tOm up his nose 
at us. A monster, indeed 1 Why, there 
is ii<^'situation in life so favourable to 
the developetnent of the mental and 
bodily charms — look at me, for ex¬ 
ample (which the reader will find it 
rather difficult to do)—what a bill of 
•fare for a matrimonial advertisement 
in the Poet! “ Appearance prepos¬ 

sessing— manners elegant —higli ho- 
nouri!—age twenty - five.” Now, all 
this is owiqg to my Fellowship. Then, 
again, how easily, and without effort, 
every luxury is lifted into my rooms, 
as by magic. I trace upon a slip of 
paper such a command as this — 

" Stewed eels, rOaat chicken, Poter- 
« house pudding—celery and gru- 
yere, at five.— T.G. 

St. John's, Dec. 14.” 

and at five up comes the bffx. Gyp 
waits, and I descend. To-day, in¬ 
deed, will be unusually brilliant, for 
I shall carry down four ladies in my 
arms. The Ladies Blessingtoii and 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, will sit on 
one side, both in crimson; Miss Lan¬ 
don and Mra. Hall, in superb green 
and vermilion, embroidered with gold, 
on the other. 

• 

[Here there is an uttfortunafe hhdus 
in the soliloquy which I have in vain 
sobght to fill up,—DetuY.] * 

D 
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A SoMt^itg l^kloquy ah&iU the Amtmla. [JantitFjr» 


HOOK OF BEAUTY.^ 

The 'Book ofBeay.ty is not vjpworthy 
of its name:* “The Marchioness of 
Abcrcorn and Child/’ after Landseer, 
is admirable—“and Dog” ought to be 
added, for a more humanlike instinct 
was never seen in canine i%e. Land> 
seer’s animals are all alive^I can’t 
say much for Mr. Parris’s “x«ucilla,” 
but his “ Minna" is charming—full of 
spirit and coquetry. The most beauti¬ 
ful portrait, however, in the book, is' 
“Juliet," by Bostock; it is richly 
sunny and intellectually voluptuous. 
Such a face as that would make a sens¬ 
ation even at Cambridge: I shaP be 
at Verona all night! The literary con¬ 
tents, as migiit be expected from the 
Countess, arc playful and amusing. 
Sir W’illiam 'Cell’s remarks upon the 
“ Romantic History of the Moors- in 
Spain, ’’ demand higher praise. The^ 
“ Ilotiey Moon," by Lady Blessing- 
ton ; a “ Scene in the Life of Nourm^^ 
hal," by Miss Landon; and “ Fran¬ 
cesca Pignatelli,” a Neapolitan story, 
by the lion. K. B. Craven, please me 
most. The poetry wants ftre;ilfut 
there is sweetness enough in the lines 
accompanying the picture of Lady 
Abercorn to deserve quotation. 

“ Madonna. 

“ L’ effigie e questa—^ 

Tu ne begli occhi che di luceonesta 
Ardono sotto nero et sottil aipo; 

'I'u nella faccia amabile et modesta, 

' Quasi per vetro, che alia vista c varco.” 

Clcuenti Bondi. 

Madonna ! in that land where thou 
Hast priest and pilgrim round thee 
kneeling, , 

And shrines, where youth and beauty 
bow. 

To tbee, the beautiful! appealing; 

Oft on thoce lineaments divine, 

By Guido’s glowing pencil fired, 

I’ve gaz’d, and lingering in thy shrine, 
Confessed the spell thy look inspired. 

But here, as fair a form I trace 
As e’er by Guido’s touch was given; 
And here as sweet a cherub's face 
As Raphael ever caught from heaven: 


And both ao like to Thee and thine — 
Ah ! frown not, if the pilgrim raises 
His homage to an earthly shrifie. 

And breathes an avd while he gazes. 

For when hath patater'a sunny drema. 
Or poet’s nmt imaginatioa, 

Or sculptor, tfer embodied theme 
So like a shrine for adoration ? 

With looks of heaven’s own Uqoid blue-^ 
Bright tints that so reflect each other 1 
’Twas thus from Grecian chisel grew 
Her holiest idol—‘ Child and Mother.’ 

Type of thine own maternal Rose! 

With peerless cheek and guileless 
«. bosom, 

And rich in all that Heaven bestows— 
Tby bud shall ripen into blossom. 

I'be breeze, that fans thioe infant brow. 
Shall only breathe to banish aadness; 
And every spring that clothes the bougli 
Shall n-ake for thee its song of glad¬ 
ness! 

s, 

Each hope fulfilled—each care repaid— 
A flowery path expands before thee; 
Afed she—the Russell’s * sainted shade/t 
'Shall east her hallowing mantle o’er 
thee! 

The ' watchword ’ of thine ancient line^ 
shall best instruct thee in thy duty } 
And prove its mighty spell in thine — 
The spell of Virtue linked with 
Beauty;," 

I have a regard for Lord AbercorQ,on 
account of school recollections; let me 
advise him to rise earlier—K>ne o’clock 
is really too late for breakfast. Let 
him read what Mr. Smith announces 
concerning the Sun and Moon, though 
it is appireut that Mr. Smith’s Day has 
nothing to do with Martin. 

“ Sun and Moon, By James Smith, Ttq. 

• Dear brother, quit with me the sky !’ 

(Thus spoke the Queen of Night,) 

* And, radiant, walk the earth, while 1 

Dispense my milder light. 

On Malta’s Rock I’ll Uike my stand. 

To calm the seamau’s fears; 

And you shall hrilliautly command 
O’er barbaroua Algiers.’ 

Each godhead straight on earth alights 
With such a potent blaze. 

That Malta long was ruled by Nights, 
And Algiers long by Days.” 


* Heath's Book of Beauty, with Nineteen beautifully finished Engravings. 
Edited by the Countess of Blesaington. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 

•f* T|te celebrated Lady Rachel Russell. 

* The motto of the illamiltons of Abercorn—So/a nciilitat virtus. 
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18^37k] A SeMtryinff Soliloquy nboiti the Annuals. 


KEEPSAKE.* • 

Tho Keepsalte opens with a very 
agreeable dramatic interlude, by Lady 
Uacre,—“ Thursday Morning, or the 
Bachelor’s House.’^' Now X entertain 
a great respect for the authoress of the 
Chaperon and think her \!ritici8m of 
the animal tn Eugene Aram, under 
which Mr. Bulwer has written cat,” 
very admirable. “ Mft Bulwer’s cat,” 
said her ladyship to me one evening, 
“ is a dog.” I bowed an assent. But 
in the present sketch, while the charac¬ 
ter of the Old Bachelor, Sir Geoffrey, 
is capitally drawn, that of Emma is 
miserably designed, and might have 
emanated from Acton Priory. ■ No 
woman, under the circumstances, could 
Itave behaved in such a manner to a 
recovered lover. The dramatis per¬ 
sona: are Sir Geoffrey, an old bache¬ 
lor; Henry, his nephew; Mr. Defoil, 
a jeweller; Emma, ijetrothed to Sir 
Geoffrey; Mrs. Kindways, her friend. 
The first scene gives us a tite-d-Uta 
between the old bachelor and hi» 
nephew. 

" Sir C. Well, well, I have heard 
enough of your campaigns, Hurry, I 
want some little account of yourself. I 
must tell you, a report reached me at 
your outset from Paris—eh ? 

“Henry. A thousand reports may have 
readied you, unde. 

“ Sir G. You know what 1 allude to 
—a pretty blue-eyed Opera Dancer. 

“ Henry. Ob, little Stmhanie! Iran 
a man through (he body for her. 

“ Sir O. Through the body, Henry ! 
Odds my life, and weru’t you hai({;ed for 
it, you dog ? 

“ Henry. You see, sir. 

“ Sir G. What, the man survived! 

“ Henry, He did ; for 1 on^ pierced 
his bust. * 

“ Sir G. Bust! tho devil! the seat 
of the heart, the lungs every thing 
most vital. How could he survive! 
The surgeon was sent for instantly, I 
presume. 

” Henry. No; but the tailor was. 

“ Sir 0. The lailor^^to stitch up a mor¬ 
tal wound! • 

'* Henry. It was only the bust, us I 
told you. 

“ Sir G. I'lxplain yourself, you pup- 

ry— 

“ Henry. Why, Monsieur Alcide af¬ 
fected to ho a modem Hercules. Nature 
had done but half her work; she hud 


given the length but not fhe breadth; 
and in those pectoral muscles, provided 
by the tailor, T plunged my vengeful 
blade. Our seconds then interfered, we 
shook hands, and I relinquished Ste 
phanie to him next day.” 

Here 1 mu.o.t leave the wanderings of 
the story, and introduce the reader to 
the room ^here Emma is fiiintiog. 
Sir Geoffrey supporting her, Mrs. 
Kindways threatening hysterics, and 
Meniy looking inexpressible things. 
It may be necessary to premise, that 
the Old Bachelor, in his numerous 
queries, alludes to some afiairs of the 
heart •in which ius nephew has been 
engaged. 

“Henry. Oh, dear uncle—she is 
my— my— my— my— 

Sir G. Your what ? N^t your Ste¬ 
phanie, 1 hope ! 

Henry. Oh, no, no— 

“ Sir G. YVhy, she a’n’t your Amn- 
zom sure? 

Henry. No, indeed, uncle. 

“ Sir Q. TJie devil! She can’t be the 
third Miss Smilesbury — 

** Henry. Far from it, far from it— 

“^G. Y''our slight resemblance, 
then! 

“ Henry. Nor that, nor that. The 
adored reality. 

“ Sir G. What! hey! your first love, 
your schoolboy fancy! 

“ Henry, The first, the only woman I 
ever did, ever could love. 

“ Sif G. Love! love! love your aunt, 
you dog! T| is not right—i.t is very 
wicked, sir, to be in love with one’s 
aunt. It is contrary lo the canon law, 
sir. 

“ Henry. She is not my aunt yet. 

^ “ Sir G. But she will be, to-morrow. 
Every thing is ready; the rooms are all 
furnished, tho curtains"up, the "carpets 
down.* Let mo tell you, this is a yexy 
awkward business — a very awkward 
one. Gadso! it is well 1 discovered it 
to-day , how'over—(gives a puff, and fans 
himself with his /tat). Faith, I utiuk the 
room is close. 

“ Henry {at Emma's feet). Emma! my 
beloved Emma! 

“ Sir G. Hush ! such expressions are 
criminal, sir! God bless my soul! 
what is to be done ! How am I to keep 
him entirely out of Higbwood House! 
My natural heir! the property entailed 
upon him. Besides, all this does not 
promise well for tlie peace and quietness 
I looked forward to in sm orderly tvell- 


• The Keepsake. Edited by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Worlley. London, 
IBS?". Longman and Co. 
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fuhiUbed' !i^.se!-i~(to There, 

(h^re, ieftve her iii the cheir till she 
eouies to herself S{;aio,—(Bis this time 
Hawif and Mrs. Kintiu-aifs have placed 
Emnitt in the chair. Henry advances 
with eagenms). 

“ Henry. Heur me, hesir me, dear 
UQcle. * y 

” Sir G. Hold your tongue—hold your 
tongue, you puppy 1 I hnreV all in my 
head. How should you know what is 
hest in this dilemma ? Listen to me— 
(takes him aside.) If 1 could prevail on 
her to let you stand in my shoes, Ilarr^ ; 
mid if you wore to marry this — (ladung 
cr her) —very troublesome young lady 
in mr stead. 

" Henry. Dear uucle! • 

Sir G. Po you think, Harry, I soy ; 
dp you think you could persuade her to 
submit to tlie change ? 

“ Henry, d^erhaps — (Going to Emma, 
and kneeling at her feet) —Emma! my 
own Emma! Loot, it is 1 — it is your 
Henty! • 

” Emma —(reatving). Ah! is it you ? 
How came you here 1 Leave me, leafe 
me, I conjure you ! Go,— fly,— let me 
never see you more. t 

“ Henry. Talk not so, my beloved 
limmn. You are restored tome-%-^o>i 
are mine again! 

“ Emma. No, Henry, no. It is too 
late. 1 must — I w'ill marry Sir Geof¬ 
frey 1 

“Sir G. There, now,—who would, 
hare thought iti After all, she is as 
wilful as the rest of her sex ! ” 

Whoever wishes to know hosv this 
intricate afTair terminates, lifust consult 
the volume—taking care t8 make early 
application, as only a limited number, 
&c. &c. 

But to return to the Keepsake. Hail 
to the author of the ** School of the 
Heart 1” for he Reminds me of Cam¬ 
bridge. , 

" Sonnet. By the Rev. Charles Alford, 

Friend of my heart, here in my close 
gaeen bower 

I wait thy coming; slender clematis. 

And the rank ivied vine, with lato 
primroses. 

And the classic tea-tree, wiUi small pur¬ 
ple flower. 

Are here; and foxglove, with its bearded 
bett, 

Haunt of the passing bee; and thy 
tleligbt. 

The lily of the valley, purest white. 
Rising, like naked nymph from ocean’s 
shell. 

* Findeii’s ’l.'ableaux. A series of 
Beauty, and Costume. Edited by Mrs. 8. 


Nor wanting is Canova'S art div*iAe; 

On the rude trunk, native in earth 
b^ow. 

The god of gluduess, gai’1anded-< with 
vine. 

And Ariadne re-assured frmn wo j 
And tile full noon, by leafv screen de¬ 
layed 

lias spread the pebbled floor with fickle 
shade.” 

Of the rest ‘of tlie poetry in the 
volume what can I say? even this 
claret (it is Rowe’s best) can with diffi¬ 
culty impart a zest to it. It is very 
much like my friend WhewelFs Prize 
Poem about Boadicea; and might be 
used with advantage in tlie way of 
Impositions, to prevent mistakes — I 
mean College Iinposilions. But it 
harmonises happily with the prose. 1 
wish I could say something agreeable 
of the Lady Emmeline’s rhymes —but 
they want life, character, and nature. 
There is an ini^cation to the Spirit 
Land, elaborated in the most refined 
tone of Mrs. llemans’ affectation ; no¬ 
thing can be more melancholy; No¬ 
vember fog, Waterloo Bridge, and 
Section F. No. l.'>6, darken the page 
as you are reading. Where the Spirit 
Land may be situated, I don’t pretend 
to know, unless America be intended, 
and there we are assured that since 
the introduction of temperance socie¬ 
ties, a great reduction has taken place 
in the consumption of whisky. There 
are, also, some melodious strains (not 
Sapphics) by one of the euphonous 
family of the Smiths (Lydia), ail about 
a Nigl}^ Watch at sea; though not 
quite so correct, I fancy, as some bf 
Basil Hall’s. I would recommend to 
Miss Smith an Italian tour; her name 
is a fortunate omen; let her think of 
Penelope! Indeed, the South pre¬ 
sents, at the present moment, a very 
favourable matrimonial opening; it is 
even affirmed that patents of nobility 
will, in future, be granted only to 
those persons who are in possession of 
an unincumbered property of twenty 
pounds per agnudf. I write the sum 
in full, marvellous as it may appear. 

findeh's tableaux.* 

Really, Mrs. S. C. your journey has 
been a charming one; both to yourself 
and your readers. 

Finden's Tableaux are designed to 

Thirteen Scenes of National (Jharnclw, 

I C. Hall. London, IbST. Tilt.. 
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illustrate, by pictorial groups^ tbe cha-> 
racier and costume of all nations. 
The idea was a happy one, and its 
execution, for the most part, admira¬ 
ble. Here, the pencil of the artist has 
room, to develope its creations without 
compressing a face into deformity, as 
we observe in the smaller class of 
illustrated Annuals. Among the Pic¬ 
torial Groups which have particularly 
pleased me, may b8 mentioned two 
Albanian lovers. 

Ilia wild Albanian, kirtled to bis knee. 
With sliiiwl-girt head, and ornamented 

gun; . • • 

And gold-embroidered garments, fair to 

see.” 

Childe Harold. 

The girl holding a bunch of flowers 
in her hand — very pleasantly translat¬ 
ed, by Leigh Hunt, into a love-letter; 
a few of the flowrgs, I think, were 
picked at Hampstead. Such a line 
as 

" lie and his bonny bride will busk it.” 

in not quite so delicately amatory as 
some of Anacreon’s. “ Poland” pre¬ 
sents us with an exile and his daug||^- 
ter, very charmingly drawn, and ex¬ 
cel iently engraved, to «vhich Allan 
Cunningham has added a very spirit¬ 
ed ballad, lie has evidently buckled 
on his claymore for the occasion, and 
it may be desirable, after such a di- 
thyrambic, not to select St. Peters¬ 
burg for the summer holydays. Ver- 
bnm sat U nder the guidance of my 
friend, Miss Corbaux (I bav^ passed 
many a pleasant evening with her in 
Surrey), we reacli Arabia, where we 
behold a lovely woman, most elegant¬ 
ly disarrayed, with a superb jug in 
her hand, kneeling at a well. Now, 
Panny ought to know, that a houri 
like this would never be permitted to 
burn her colourless cheeks in any such 
employment. She would be reclining 
u|)on a silken couch, with a jewelled 
pipe in her l)and,*and^ a slave with a 
peacock fan over tier head. 1 thought 
that Silk Buckingham liad been more 
diffusive of Oriental learning. The 
title of the picture ought to be—An 
Arab lady at Almack’s.” The “ Visier 
purchasing a female slave,” (Turkey) 
is very beautiful; Mr. Robins,tliough, 
would have made more of her, I guess. 
In the accompanying lines, Mr. !^maD 
Blanchard waxes eloquent upon, the 


delights ot a domestic hearth in the 
Westminster lload; and now that 
omnibuses traverse that mystical re¬ 
gion, I doubt not that the charities 
of life will be found to exist tliere. It 
is said, tliat even in Greenland the 
mothers love their children,—a sur¬ 
prising fact — but vouched by eminent 
travellers./ My theory of domestic 
comfort, however, rather differs from 
this gentleman’s; and if any thing 
could induce me to abandon my agree¬ 
able locale at John’s, it woula be 
a caf^ at Damascus. Seventy-two 
houris, also, made of musk, fumisii 
an additional temptation to adopt the 
tnrban, which is really very be¬ 
coming. But this is a digression. 
Mr. Blanchard writes in a very feeling 
manner; but I would just take the 
liberty of saying, that foRntains don’t 
sing in Turkey, altlioiigh die one in' 
Jhe Temple probably may; 1 sbyuld 
also be glad to see the following verse 
e'^plained 

" The gorgeous East flings round ' bar¬ 
baric gold and pearl ’— 

Pricp poor for her, sweet slave! not 

* worth one precious curl; 

Yel that curl must be given, as only Love 
bestows, 

Who round life’s lightest thUigs his ouut 
rich magic throws.^’ 

At Cambridge, all candidates for the 
Person are required to accompany their 
Greek verges with a literal Latin trans¬ 
lation ; it ^ould be highly desirable if 
this practice were introduced, in a mo¬ 
dified form, into the poetical literature 
of the day. Let every young lady and 
gentleman be obliged to give a prose 
translation of their rhymes in llie same 
page. Hence, a double advantage will 
aris*; the reader will be able to com¬ 
prehend the authors, and the authors 
to understand themselves,— an attain¬ 
ment by no means universal. “ Per¬ 
sia,”— a girl reclining, witH a slave 
handing her coffee, is absolutely de¬ 
licious and intoxicating. Never since 
I was at Damascus (a long time ago) 
have I been so gratified. Pope cer¬ 
tainly dreamt of her when he talked 
of drinking “ delicious poison ” frorri 
the eye; —- undoubtedly the only sort 
of poison a sensible man would think 
of imbibing. The illustration of 
** Africa,” thoiigh vefy prettyis a 
mistake; Clarkson would never recog¬ 
nise such niggers as those. 

Having despatched Mrs.’ Hall’s 
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A 

squadroa of poets (rather an awk* 
ward one, , but laroan has real 
talent), we come to her Own con¬ 
tributions, which are light, sketchy, 
and agreeable; but she should eschevv 
romance, and leave all such ‘ lofty 
flights to Pelham and the Vauxhall 
balloon, which, consisting only of 
gaudy colours and air, can ascend to 
any elevation. By the by, what an 
admirable opportunity is now offered 
to the author of Rienzi of adding 
another to his long list of triumphs — 
I allude to Mr. Green’s continental 
trips. Let the Disowned think of it; 
he has already delighted us with the 
Pilgrims j/’ Ktiine, but the Pil¬ 
grims of the Air would be equally at¬ 
tractive, and more original; ana he 
might just qall in at the moon, e.n pas¬ 
sant., to see what alterations have oc- 
cuiTed since Bishop Wilkins’ memo- 
rable^Visit. Such an Excursion would 
be almost as poetical as Wordsworth’s, 
and much higlier ! Besides, Mr. Bul- 
wer’s presence would facilitote tlie 
ascent; for, since he has been' so long 
employed in raising the wind, it 
would, no doubt, return the compli¬ 
ment. But 1 am deserting Mrs. Hall, 
and my lecture upon simplicity. She 
should not, for instance, talk of the 
ftiscination of the sweet scene “ wrap-, 
ping the soul as with a charmed 
mantle.” This is the “ Romance of 
Anna Maria,” not of Madd^ciiia. 
Moreover, souls don’t weae mantles, 
at least in* Italy, where tii«y sit in the 
eyes, and a very comfortable home 
they have—stars in heaven! I thought 
so last April at Plorence, where I met 
Angelica Zephyretta—as sweet as her 
name —but, au revoir. As to the story 
about ribrence CfDonnell (illustrating 
Portugal), it has a smack of the Minerva 
—not ofGreece, but Leadenhall Street; 
and with regard to the existence of the 
small wlvte slab in the cemetery of the 
Ursulinc Convent, at Lisbon, with tiie 
inscription, “ P. O’D. »t. xxii.,” there 
must be some mistake. During a 
recent visit to Portugal to inspect a 
vineyard, exclusively set apart for 
St. John’s, T heard the history of Flo¬ 
rence, and should have brought a 
note to* Mrs. Hall had I not been 
obliged to return unexpectedly to 
Cambridge. In fact, Florence looks 
remarltably well, and is quite the 
rage.” 

Mrs^ Hall’s lighter manner is ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant : liere is a scene in 


the interior of a Spanish house, at 
Madrid — 

**' Fiehemoita! ’ exclaimed hex aunt 
one afternoon, on waking (tom her 
siesta; * Piohoncita 1 1 wish you would 
make up jrour mind and marry. ¥aya! 
times are clanged since 1 was yonog ! 
Thou maidens were obliged to wed at 
their {others’ pleasure: but now—vaya ! 
vaya; — you are only told to cboose. 
Ab I you must iflake speedy choice, for 
] am tortured by your admirers.’ 

“ ‘ So am'not 1,’ replied the mischiev¬ 
ous girl; ‘ 1 should jmsitively die, if it 
were not for those amusing men. Did 
ou observe the venerable Don Alberto 
neelin^ for the fiin 1 dropped last night 
at the Tertulia ? Was it not delicious to 
see how he puffed and sidled 1 ’ 

‘ Ab! wicked une; but you might 
drop fans all the same if you were mar¬ 
ried —* 

“‘Yes; and have the great green 
eyes of a husband glaring on me.’ 

“ ‘ Cbica! but«> why marry a man 
witli green eyes ? What think you of 
Don Fernando ? is not he a proper 
tpan 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Marvellouly so— in bis own opin¬ 
ion. Marry! dear aunt! why, iflinar- 
rie(} him, be would disfigure all tbe mir- 
rors in my house.’ 

^ “ ' You have given great encourage¬ 
ment to the Italian Signer l.udovico.’ 

“ ‘ 2Vay, dear aunt .-only conversa¬ 
tion. He liked to hear me talk, and 1 
like talking.* 

“ ‘ On the last Dia de reyes, you 
know, cunning one, you managed to be 
drawn with Don fiartolo. I’faith, that 
would be a match ! Vaya I that would 
please your father 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Ell! but not me! It was only to 
vex that ugly Dolores, who sets up for a 
wit. Oh 1 uie dear delight of plaguing 
both the one sex and the other, and feel¬ 
ing so independent, that you know it is 
impossible for them to return tlie com¬ 
pliment 1 ’ 

“ ' Luisa,’ said the aunt, looking stead¬ 
fastly at her niece; ‘ if you go on at 
this rate, you will never get a iiusband. 
You are already talked of as a jilt all over 
Madrid.’ (The young lady sneered,) 
‘ Hemembor I tell you so— I, who know 
the world,* < “ 

“ ‘ You must know very little of the 
world, then, dear aunt,* she replied, in 
a con spirito sort of voice, ' to tell me 
any such things.* As she spoke, she pre¬ 
sented to her venerable relative a paper 
full of sugar-plums—a gift which slio 
knew to he irresistible. 

“ ‘ Vaya!’ cried the dame, ]>ickiug 
out the largest: ‘ V aya ! your beauty 
will fade.’ 

“ * In time, I dare say,’ replied the 
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saucy girl: • wb«n I arrive at fifty- 
eight, I shall be as old aud as wrinkled 
as_-Bs—She fixed her beautiful eyes 
upon her aunt, who returned u glance 
by no means' aimable. 

** ' How now, miax,’ she exclaimed: 

‘ this to my face P ’ I shall not be fifty- 
eight these four years.’ ^ 

« * You, dearest aunt! You! Oh! 
who supposed 1 could mean you!’ she 
said, kissing her hand; * 1 was thinking 
of Senora Veronica Crbzman.’ 

“ * She P screamed the old lady: •* she 
is sixty-eight—not_^ty-eight! Chica ! 
how could you be so blind 1 Then, 
dearest, you let every one see how clever 
you are. When I was young, I knew 
better— I always kept my cleverness A) 
myself.* 

" ‘ Did it give you trouble, aunt 1 * 
inquired the undutiful pupil, in rather 
an under tone of voice, while an expres¬ 
sion of extreme archness lit up her ani- 
' mated face. 

“ * What say you I ’ asked her rela¬ 
tive, whose hearing was not particularly 
acute; indeed, she had overworked the 
five senses in the days of her youth, aud 
the consequence wa's, they had become 
wearied of labour. ‘ What say you 
“ ' That concealing your cleverness 
must have been a hard task,’ replied the 
young lady, meekly, but distinctly. 

“ • Ah ! ah ! so it was—so it was— 
but 1 did it — 1 did it. 1 have laughed 
for hours behind my fan, while otliers 
were — what think you, pichoncita^’ • 
“ ‘ Laughing at you V 
" ‘ You have said^it—you have said 
it,’ croaked the old Spaniard, rising from 
her chair. Ah ! my deoi’, you have all 
your poor aunt’s w’its, but not her dis¬ 
cretion-few women have. I could tell 
}'ou such secrets, but not (ill you are 
married, Luisa—must never tell secrets 
to those who have not secrets to return. 
T pray you, sweet one, think of what 1 
have said — think of yourdieauty— keep 
in your wit — and make a proper choice. 
But T must go. Ah! tire privileges of 
marriage are worth the penalty, even if 
the husband had green eyes? Green 
eyes! Oh, the funny one! You do 
break my heart—you do, chica, and yet 
1 love you, you are so like what 1 was— 
except tlie discretion.’ Twice she re- 
peated, * except the discretion ;’ tapping 
with her huge fan the rich cheeks of her 
niece, and then quitted the room.” 

Here I stop; but if Mrs. Hall will 
oblige me with her Luisa’s direction, 
. I shall be most happy to make her ac¬ 
quaintance, when I pay my long-pro¬ 


mised visit to Mr. Villiers, at Madrid, 
should he survive Spanish cookery un¬ 
til nexLsummer.—(See the Gruntide, 
passim.) 

LANDSCAPE ANNUAL.^ 

As I am now in Spain, 1 cannot do 
better than make a few visits there 
under the guidance of Mr. lloscoe, 
who has written the most agreeable 
and instructive book upon Spain which 
it has been my fortune to meet with ; 
tlie language is good, tlie information 
copious and welt arranged, and not 
the less veracious because the writer 
'wrote it at Somer’s Town. He is a 
cat)ital specimen of Cowper’s travel¬ 
ling clock, in the “ Task,” which 
runs the great circle, and is still at 
home. I hope he will visit every coun¬ 
try of Europe in the %ame manner; 
it is quite as entertaining—not to speak 
of the troqble and expense avoided. 
The drawings are from the agitable 
pencil of lioberts, and require no 
commendation. The “ Street of Al- 
cal.'i’l is vividly sketched, with “ its 
real play worth all the dramas in the 
)^frld ; ” so is the “ Entrance to Ma¬ 
drid through the Cate of Fuencarral,” 
and the “ Great Square at Vittoria.” 
Among the most interesting passages 
of Mr. Roscoe’s Tour, the account of 
the migratory flocks of Spain strikes 
me particularly. 

The society, or association to which 
the trawelling flocks belong, consists of 
the nobks, ecclesiastics, and the rich 
proprietors, whoso united sheep arc term¬ 
ed iiieriiios, or tras humanles, 'Plie term 
mesta, signifies an united flock, belong- 
ing to many proprietors, which, in gene¬ 
ral, consists of about ten thousand sheep ; 
though sometimes, the nuipber is fur 
greater. Over each of the small sepa¬ 
rate flocks, the union of which consti¬ 
tutes the mesta, is placed an officer called 
the mayoral, who not only keeps watch 
over tire shepherds, and .directs their 
movements, but is also required to be 
possessed of considerable experience in 
the management of sheep, us with Lim 
rests the choice of pasturage, aud the 
treatment of such diseases as these ani¬ 
mals are liable to. His salary is con¬ 
siderable, and ho is allowed a horse to 
ride on, witli fifty subordinate shepherds, 
divided into four classes, tb each man 
of whom, in addition to their wages, 
which vary from one pound eleven 


• The Tour in Spain. By Thomas Boscoe. Illustrated from Drawing 
David Roberts. London, ISST. Jennings and Co. 
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to eight shillings a month, n 
dany ration of two pounds of bread is 
re|;Qlar]y allowed. A small snn^ under 
the name of tmVelling expenses, is pre¬ 
sented to each shepherd on the departure 
^ and return of the besides the pri- 

' vilege of keeping a few sheep and goats, 
which he may call his own, but can 
make no use of, since the wool and hair 
belong to the sheep*ownors, and ho con 
neither sell nor remove them. The num¬ 
ber of persons employed in attending 
these migratory flocks is supposed to 
amount, in the whole kingdom, to up- 
wards of fifty thousand; but since the 
number of flocks has very greatly varied 
at diflere'nt times, the same, no doubt, 
must be said of the shepherds. In tlie 
sixteenth century, the migratory sheep 
are said to have, amounted to seven niil- 
liona; but in the beginning of tlie next 
century-—in the reign of Philip the 
Third — they had decreased to two mil¬ 
lions and a half. From some cause or 
other, the number was again greatly aug¬ 
mented‘towards the close of that cen¬ 
tury, when the}' amounted to four mil¬ 
lions. One hundred years later they 
were estimated at five millions; :nd at 
present, perhaps, out of the nineteen 
millions of shc>ej> existing in Spt^m 
something less than a third may he ini^ 
gratory. Having passed the winter in 
the plains of Estremadura, Loon, Old 
and jSew Castile, and Andalusia, the 
flocks are put in motion about the end of 
April -or the beginning of May, taking 
their route towards the mountains and, in 
general, moving as far north as Arragon, 
Navarre, aud Biscay. Many larm flo#ks 
are pastured in tlio mountains aoout Se¬ 
govia, Soria, and Biiytrago, w%ere it is 
supposed that the migratory sheep could 
not endure the cold of winter, though 
the native breeds sttmd it extremely well. 
During their sojourn in the mountains, 
the sheep have a quantity of salt fre¬ 
quently administered^ to them, as medi¬ 
cine, to counteract the eflects of tire 
herbage they there meet with. The salt 
being disuibuted over large flat stones, 
the sheep are driven thither, and suffered 
to eat what quantity they please; but on 
these days care is taken that they do not 
graae on calcareous soils, but on argilla¬ 
ceous, where they appear to feed with 
tlie eagerness of a Aladrid gourmand. 
I'owards the close of .July, the ewes and 
rams, hitherto kept apiud, are allowed to 
he togetlier. In the course of Septem¬ 
ber the backs and loins of the sheep are 
rubbed will! ruddle dissolved in water, 
a practice for which different reasons 
have heenAssigned, nono, perhaps, at all 
approaching the true one. Towards the 
close of September, the tempeiature of 
the mountains being now considered too 


cold and inclement, tlie flocks <nre tatace 
more ,put ia, motion, and turning thmr 
faces soutliward, descend into the,low 
country, and spread themselves over the 
warm plains of Estremadura, Andalnsig, 
and Leon. A similai' practice prevailed 
in old Greece, where much greater care 
was taken to protect the fine- fleeced 
sheep from the weather, thorns, dirt,&c. 
In most cases the migratory flocks are 
conducted to the same pastures w'here 
they had grazed the preceding winter. 
The vast flocks of Central Asia, and the 
Arabian Peninsula, are, of course, migra. 
tory, like their owners! aud I should 
certainly be inclined, unless the conjec¬ 
ture of the native writers can be sup¬ 
ported on better authority, than has hi¬ 
therto been adduced, to attribute the 
migratory habits of the Spanish shep¬ 
herds to ideas and habits introduced by 
the Arabs. Whatever is carried on 
during a number of successive centu¬ 
ries, must, of necessity, be regulated by 
, certain lules aud customs. This is the 
case with tlie inigraiions of the mesta; 
and the reader will perceive from those 
ordinances, how completely tlie interests 
of tlie many are sacrificed to those of the 
few. These aristocratic sheep, on their 
way to their villas on the mountains, or 
in returning hack to winter quarters, 
hare the right to pass unmolested over 
the pastures and commons belonging to 
the villages situated on their road, and, 
like a cloud of' locusts, too frequently 
fiiake hare tlie landscape as far as their 
ravages extend. They are not, indeed, 
allowed to roam ab large, like so many 
hulls of Siva, over the cultivated lands; 
nevertheless, the proprietors of all such 
estates as lie in their way are constrained 
to leave for them a path eighty or ninety 
yards in breadth. As might be sup¬ 
posed, the rate of their movements varies 
according to circumstances. In tra¬ 
versing such pastures as they are per¬ 
mitted to deimde entirely, they rarely 
erform more than five or six miles a day; 
ut in the intermediate spaces, where 
they must generally march fasting, they 
are said sometimes to walk full seventeen 
miles in that time. The whole extent of 
their journey, which they complete in 
about five weeks, may be estimated at 
between five and six hundred miles. It 
is not, of course to*be supposed that in 
the rich plains where these vagrant flocks 
pass the winter, they are allowed to feed 
gratis, as on tlie steppes of Tartary, or 
oases of the Arabian deserts. But 
though some price is paid, the landed 
projirietors have no voice in fixing it, 
os the sheep, in general, belong to the 
nobles, clergy, and their connexions, in 
whom this oppressive custom is still re. 
cognised.” 
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Mr. Roscoe's ■ Joarti*y — (a real 
Home Tour, though h^ attolher Head) 
confaiUs much romantic and piclur.- 
esque information' for the poet and 
the painter; even llte classics (l^tn- 
priere) contribute to his eloquence; 
and, while his eye wandered througli 
some long leafy vista in the grounds 
of St. Ildefonso, it beheld “ the golden 
sunshine, which has jefl the plains and 
valleys, lingering among their skiey 
peaks, and likening them, in their 
serene and tranquil beauty, to those 
Olympian summits, where the poetical 
imagination of the pagan placed the 
home of his gods.” Mr. Roscocf 
with proper feeling, laments the neg¬ 
lected condition in which the valuable 
MSS. at the Escurial are suffered to 
remain; he will be happy to know 
that the ]..ondon University (!) is em¬ 
powered by the new charter to send 
certain members to examine them; 
and three of tlie tdost promising stu¬ 
dents of that Society have been select¬ 
ed, and are now actively employed, 
under the inspection of Mr. Long,•in 
mastering the difBculties of the Eton 
(}reek Grammar: when we last jjeard 
of them they had reached the first 
conjugation, and were preparing, with 
the aid of an interlinear translation, to 
read Cornelius Nepos. *Lct them per¬ 
severe ! 

heath’s pictueesoue ankual.* 

From Spain I cross with Mr. Ritchie 
to Ireland, and take a run (Hibernice) 
over the county of Wicklow. Mr. 
Ritchie is a lively, dashing* traveller, 
although I cannot help thinking, that 
in this Tour he left the Magician 
behind him in St. James’s Square. 
However, he has produced a very plea¬ 
sant companion for ail who wander 
after the picturesque; and that he saw 
some strange sights, and heard some 
queer stories, will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing. The drawings are chiefly by 
Creswick, rather faint and unpronounc- 
cd in their charader, but often pleasing 
and accurate; but the gems of the 
book are the two portraits, by Maclise; 
“ The Irish Hood,” and the “ Jew’s 
Harp;" they are among the happiest 
efibi'ts of his pencil. 

All the world knows that Mr. Rit¬ 


chie excels in a dark, romantic story, 
where the fanc^ goes at .a pace some¬ 
thing like Turpias ride to York. The 
following tale has two heroes; one is 
the Pooka. And who is the Pooka? 
An eccentric spirit, who lies in wait 
for the passer-by generally at the edge 
of some desert, common, or morass, in 
the shape of a little, shaggy, unkempt 
horse; and starting up between his 
legs, bears him off with the speed of 
the wind. (See the very accurate pic¬ 
ture of the new O’Connell Pooka, by 
II. B. The other hero is one Rian, 
whose father was ruined by the Pooka, 
wlip nightly carried off his labourers. 
The old man died at last, leaving his 
son nothing but the enmity of the 
Pooka, and the love of Aileen O’More. 
But Aileen was an hej^ess; and, ns 
Rian’s worldly prospects declined, the 
lady b^an to recede frqm his eyes. It 
was during one of the melanchqly me¬ 
ditations suggested by these unhappy 
circumstances, that Rian started up to 
take a walk, choosing a scene whose 
dreary aspect harmonised with bis 
fetllyigs. 

Mr. Ritchie's Slory abonl the Pooka, 
abridged by Myself. 

'* ‘ By my sowl,’ said Rian, ‘ there are 
here so many pookas, that I doubt whe¬ 
ther there he any at all! But if there 
be, let him come out and try whether 1 
am afraid. He has taken away my 
father, ni|d my fortune, and my love,— 
and good right he has to give me his 
countenan^. Como out of that, you 
ugly brute, and 1 swear, by St. Patrick, 
to mount on the outside of you, without 
flinching.’ A gray object appeared in 
the uncertain light, crouching at a little 
distance by the road-side, and Rian’s 
heart leaped to his tnouth, akhougb he 
ad Anced with the determination of ful¬ 
filling his vow. But it was only a stone, 
and he passed on, daring the pooka ns 
before. He, at length, left the brake 
behind : and though the nigltt had now 
come definitely down, he continued to 
pursue the Youghnl road. A conjecture 
may be hazarded that the darkness of the 
hour was the very cause of his conduct, 
and that, in short, it was his puriwse to 
raise his spirits at tlie shebeen which 
stood on the present site of Clashmore, 
before repnssing the territory of the 
pooka', whom he had so valiantly in¬ 
voked. However this may be, he did 


• Heath’s Picturesque Annual — Ireland, Picturesque and Romantic. By 
Leitch Ritchie, Esq.; with Twenty Engravings from Drawings by D. M. Maclise, 
Esq. A.R.A.; and J. Creswick, Esq. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 
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proceed etreiglit to the ehebeen, pd, 
fiadisg eome yooag men of the aeigh- 
bourhood therei he eat down, ao^, nnder 
the influence of the ifisb elixir, speedily 
forgot that he was a beggar, a cast-oiT 
^ lover, and the victim of the pooka. The 
songs of the joyous party were heard, 
far and wide around, and if the goblin 
was really pi'esent in his customary 
haunts, he must have heard the shout 
of defiance with which young Rian at 
length set out on his return home. His 
high spirits did not even desert him after 
reaching the brake. He continued toeing, 
and shout, and caper, till he distinctly 
beard steps on the desert path before him. 
Rian looked at the direction of the sound, 
but all he could discover was, that there 
was no such thing as a human figure on 
the road. His heart began to i)eat; a 
thousand confused images crowded 
through his ^ind; lie was not even 
certain that he was going the right way, 
and he turned round to observe his bear¬ 
ings. At that moment, a great, shaggy, , 
hairy head was thrust between his arm 
and his body, with a force that was nigh 
dislocating bis shoulder. His oath in¬ 
stantaneously occurred to Rian*; and, 
not daring to trust himself with a look, 
be shut bis eyes, and sprung desperqjely 
upon the back of the infernal coursm. 
The triumphant neigh of the pooka rang 
wildly and far over the waste at this 
consummation. He reared himself on 
his hind legs, danced for an instant about 
the road, and then stretching out his 
neck and pointing his nose, set out 
nortliward, at a gallop that outstripped 
the wind.” The Irish Gilpin did more 
than usual,— he kept his seat.^nd when 
he reached the turning to his own dtvell- 
ing, he made a viokiit efibrt to reassert 
his own supremacy. “ ‘ It’s home I'm 
going,’ said he, ' In tlie name of tlie 
blessed soturin. To the left, you evil 
brute! ’ and catching at the long shaggy 
ear for want of a*bridle, he gave it a 
wrench in the desired direction. Olmy- 
ing this delicate hint, the pooka cleared 
a white thorn bush, and actually devour- 
^ ed the ground (to speak epically) at a 
rate very ‘unpropitious to silks and 
pumps.— Rian’s brain, which had been 
swimming with whisky before, went 
round now in real earnest. He began, 
at length, to take a strange pleasure in 
the sport, for be had always been u keen 
horseman. Loudly he shouted ateveryfeat 
of especial excellence, and his wild laugh 
resounded through the brake. The goblin 
steed at length darted into the road once 
more, and clattered away, with undimin¬ 
ished fqjeed, to the north, as before. 

‘ Kow for Aileen O’Moro ! ’ cried Rian, 
fairly mad with tlm excitation—‘ mount- 
. ed as I am, I may visit a queen! ’ and, 


tagging alternately at the wis of the 
charger, he -poiuted out (lie route. On 
fiew the pooka, till Mr. O’More’s house 
was at band, when, to the astonishment 
of Rian, he dnrt^ down a path by 
which, in happier times, be had been 
wont to find his way to his mistress, 
when desirous ,of escaping the observa¬ 
tion of the fuaily. In an instant he 
bounded through a norrow gap in the 
hedge, and his h^ls clattered through 
the paved court. ' Hold, there! ’ cried 
Rian, with a sudden spring, which the 
pooka seconded by as sudden a fling; 
and in a moment he found himself 
stretched under Aileen’s window, and 
alone. ' Holy saints! ’ said the young 
(ady, throwing open her lattice; ' What 
is to do herel Who are you, in the 
name of goodness 1 ’ 'lam myself,’ cried 
Rian, rising with difficulty, and feeling 
whether any hones wero broken, ' and I 
give you my honour, I have ridden a 
hundred and fifty miles to sue you, 
Aileen a Jloon, this blessed night.’” 
M’hat .luliet could resist such a Romeo 1 
The delicate Aileen was leaning out 
of the window, and winding her white 
aryis round the neck of her lover, and 
sealing her truth ” witli a thundering 
kiss” (Ritchie loquitur), ■ when Mr. 
Mora^ with an army of the finest 
” pisantry,” suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. JMo familiar of the new police 
was there, fortunately for Rian, to in¬ 
terest himself in his concerns; he was, 
'therefore, permitted to pacify the en¬ 
raged ;>cre in his own way, and the 
meeting termiiiates in the promise of 
O’Moro to visit tlie brake the following 
night, vowing to St. Patrick that ho 
W'ill mojunt upon the goblin’s hack, 
should he favour him with an interview, 
upon condition that in the event of hjis 
not being carried off, Ilian should aban¬ 
don his claim upon Aileen.—” ‘ Done! ’ 
cried Rian —* provided that if you are 
carried oft', you fulfil your promise, and 
give Aileen to me — Done's the word ! ’ 
On the next evening, accordingly, 
O’More having prepared for his peril¬ 
ous expedition with a few glasses of 
potlieen, departed, alone, and wrapped 
up in a cloak that belonged to his son- 
in-law that was to be. lly the time he 
had almost passed ,the brake, the 
warmth of the whisky, in spite of Ilian’s 
cloak, was no more. Although he bud 
lived in the neighbourhood all his life, he 
bad never before been on the spot after 
sunset; and he rowed, in his own mind, 
that he never would again. The lone¬ 
liness, the silence, the desolateness of 
the jilace, seemed preternatural; and, in 
the intermediate state of drink in which 
he was, with neither the calmness of 
sobriety nor the recklessness of intoxica- 
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tion, tlie ccene had a double ^fbct. No 
aooner had be completely pasaed the 
brake, than he wheeled round, with des¬ 
perate resolution, and commenced bis 
return. The night was dark and blustry ; 
and the wind, before on bis back, now 
beat, cold and sharp, on his face. Some¬ 
times he raised the broad banging brim 
of his hat for a moment, but speedily 
closed it down, as he found that he could 
see only a few yards before him. At 
lost, all of a sudden, he heard a noise 
behind him, as if some animal bad 
leaped from the brake upon the road ; a 
clattering of near feet ensued, and, before 
he could collect himself, o huge, shaggy, 
hairy head, was thrust under his shoul¬ 
der. ‘ In the name of God ! ’ cried 
O’More, stoutly, ‘ I defy thee ! but I 
will keep my oath to St. Patrick ; ’ ” and 
he mounted forthwith on the pooka, who 
immediately flew upon his pilgrimage. 
By the time they had nearly gained tlio 
turning to Rian’s farm, O’More had re- 
co%'ered from the first shock; and, tra-, 
veiling, as diey hfld been, on a smooth 
road, he began to think, that a man in a 
hurry might do worse than bestride the 
back of an evil spirit. With bis^tre- 
sence of mind returned his worldly 
thoughts, and he hoped, by keeping the 
pooka thus in pursuit of bis noso,4to pre¬ 
vent Rian from learning any thing about 
the adventure. But the pooka was wide 
awake, and, as if penetrating his plans, 
darted suddenly down die turning to tlie 
farm; and when O’More, in dospertT- 
tiou, wrenched him by tlte ear,—bey, 
presto, begone ! be bolted right through 
the hedge, and scampered, neck or no¬ 
thing, into the haunted brake. Can the 
reader guess the conclusion, and wlint 
became of Aileen O’More 1 Let him 
try. • 

Mr. Ritchie's notice was naturally 
attracted to tlie beggars, who swarm 
in every street of an Irish city; some 
of his anecdotes are graphic and in¬ 
teresting. 

“ On stepping upon the pier at Kings, 
town,” he says, ” I was made aware in 
an instant tliat 1 had entered a country 
totally difierent in character from every 
other part of the British dominions. 
The stranger i^welcomed to Ireland by' 
the beggars—and here they take a dis- 
tinct and prominent part iu the scene. 
They are sacred from interference; and 
their voice has something in it of author¬ 
ity us Urey cry, ' God bless your ho¬ 
nour ! welcome to the country, sir; and 
joy he on the day our eyes look upon 
you.' There is one peculiarity, however, 
which must*above all things, he noticed, 
as it marks a striking point in the na¬ 
tional character. In France, the regular 


b^gan attending the diligence, for in¬ 
stance, frequently form a kind of coa- 
/rcrie, and pay, ijvith strict honour, into 
a public fund, whatever they receive. 
In Ireland no such society exists, and 
each begs for all. I'beir petition is never 
offered up in the singular number. It 
usually runs thus—* Will your honour 
leave something for the poor women I 
Think of the childer, sir!’ It is not un. 
common for the superior claims of one 
applicant to be acknowledged by the 
rest. On a later occasion, at Cork, 
when the car in which 1 was about to 
travel, w'as surrounded by a group of 
unhappy wretclies, another approached, 
as if fearing to bo too late, and told a tale 
ofrterrihle misery— of her husband hav¬ 
ing died that morning — of her children 
lieiug now around the body of their 
father, and waiting till her return for 
something to break their fast. * Is this 
true 1 ’ 1 demanded of tlie by-standers. 
‘ It is too true,’ replied the famishing 
group, shaking their heads, and shrink, 
ing away from competition w^th direr 
misery than their own. On the pier of 
llunleary I threw something among the 
crowd, mngling out one of them with my 
eye. It was picked up, however, by 
nigither, at whoso feet it fell, and the in¬ 
tended object of the bounty mechanically 
stretched out her hand to claim it, with 
an e'dger and imjiloring exjiression. 
’ Shame upon you,’ cried her sister in 
misery—* Did you tliink 1 meant to keep 
it, when 1 saw the gentleman look at 
youl’ 

very fine specimen of mendicant 
oratory^relaled by Mr. Ritchie, recalls 
to my tflemoi-y an anecdote in Mi.<-s 
lidgewoi'tli’s “ Essay upon Irish 
Bulls.” 

“ A gentleman, moved hr the melan¬ 
choly story of a poor wiuow, was in¬ 
duced to send for^her hmdlord, in tlie 
Impe of pacifying him for a brief season. 
Ino man arrived, and the gentfeman 
mildly remonstrated with him upon the 
severity of his conduct. The man heard 
it all with a firm counteugnee; ' And 
now have you done T said he, turning 
to the p'oman, who had recommenced her 
lamentations—' Look at her, standing 
there, sir. It’s easy for her to put on 
her long cloak, and to tell her long story, 
and to make her poor month to your 
honour; but if you are willing to liear. 
I’ll tell you what she is, and what 1 am. 
She is one that has none hut herself in 
tliis world to provide for; she is one 
that is able to afford herself a glass of 
whisky when she pleases, and she 
pleases it often; she is one that never 
denies herself the bit of staggering hoh, 
when iu season; she is one that has a 
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BQug bouse, well tlistclied, to live in all 
the jrear rouud, and notliing to do, or 
nothing that she doe% and tbisiis the 
wi^ of her life, and this is what she is. 
And what am I ? 1 am the father of 
.eight children, and I have n wife and 
myself to provide for. 1 am a man tliat 
is at bard labour, of one kind or another, 
from sunrise to sunset. The straw that 
thatched the house she lives in, 1 
brought two miles on my back; the 
walls of the house she lives in I built 
with my own hands; I did the same 
by five other houses, and they are all 
sound, and dry, and good to live in, 
summer and winter. 1 let them for rent, 
to nut bread into my children’s moudis, 
and, after all, I cannot get it. AndTto 
support my eigh't children, my wife, and 
myself, what have I in this world V 
cried he, striding suddenly, with colos* 
sal firmness upon his sturdy legs, and 
raising to heaven arms which looked like 
the foieshortenings of the limbs of Her¬ 
cules—‘^What Lave I in this wide world 
but these Jour bones?' ” 

A finer climax than tliis is not to be 
found in Tally or Demosthenes/ it is 
a picture wortliy of U ilkie’s pencil. 

* *• 

DBAWING-JtOOM SCRAIMJOOK,* 

Miss Landon’s Drawing - Room 
Scrap - Book is a very elegant Miscel¬ 
lany, though a little more attention 
to accuracy of expression would not 
Iiave impaired its attractions. In the 
Introduction eleUate is used as an ad¬ 
jective, 

'* All things divine and elevate 
Attend its mighty influence here.” 

Did the fair writer find it in the “ Di¬ 
versions of Parley ?’’ This error is to 
be regretted the more, because Miss 
J.andon can compose very melodious 
verses when she chooses; and the fel- 
lowing stanzas, alluding to the influ¬ 
ence of the imagination, are very 
]|Measing; ^ 

Without such lively light the while, 
Dark, silent, strange, all scenes would 
ho; 

And Ithaca were but an isle. 

Unknown, upon a pamcless seu. 

But DOW, a thousand years come back. 
The gift of one immortal line; 

Each with new splendour on its track, 

As stars upon the midnight shine. 


All tender thonghfts that fill the heart 
With tears, and dreams more soft tliau 
tears, 

Have in imaginnUou part. 

Which sanctifies what it endears. 

I only w’ake the softest chord. 

That is upon the dreaming lyre; 

One low, one love*touch’d, whispering 
word. 

Which asks its lean|. hut not its fire. 

I ask of every piptured scene 

What human hearts have beaten there 1 
W'hat sorrow on tlieir soil has been ? 
What hope has lighted human cate ? 

I^^have myself forgot regret. 

Care, trouble, wrong, amid my strain; 
If I win others to forgot, 

My song has not Imen quite in vain." 

These lines would be affecting, in¬ 
deed, were we not all certain that the 
sadness of L. £. L. is tlie sadness of 
poetry, the essencei. of which, every 
one, from Aristotle to Mr. Jerdan, 
knows to be inventUm. No! real 
sorrow will long be a stranger, I 
trust, to the Improvvisatricc of Hans 
Place, who, considering the variety 
of subjects contained in her Scrap 
Book, has accomplished a most diffi¬ 
cult task .* here, the “ Lake of Como 
there, the “ Interior of a Dutch Cot- 
Sage;” on one* side, “ A Turk Smok¬ 
ing ;" on the other, the “ Magdalen 
Premier.” Equal happiness in the 
treatment of such discordant themes 
was impossible; who coufd (except, 
perhaps, Johnny) write a poem on 
Lord Melbourne? Assuredly, what¬ 
ever the pkstoral bards may afiirm to 
the contrary, there arc some Lambs not 
poetical. 

ORICNTAt ANKlUL-t 

As the Pooka, according to Mr. 
Ilitcliie, belongs to the East, we may 
just ride over, taking for a guide the 
Oriental Annual, which has, this year, 
assumed a different aspect, internally; 
for light and gossiping sketches are 
substituted two Eastern Romances — 
entitled, “ The Lives ofTimur Beg and 
Baber." I call them Romances, be¬ 
cause in gorgeousness of circumstance 
and variety of incident, they are much 
stronger, and fiir more amusing than 


• Fislier’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 18S7. Whli Poetical Illustrations by 
L. E. L. 4io. London, 1837. Fisher aud Co. ' * 

t The Oriental Annual. By the Rev, Hobart Cautiter. From Drawings by 
William Daniel, B.A. - London, 1837. Tilt. 
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many of die bread4>uiter manufactures 
of our fashionable Novelists. But die 
character of this mercilessdespot,Timur 
Beg, who, upon accidentally treading 
on an ant, felt as if his foot had lost all 
its power, and subsequently “ ordered 
the deliberate massacre of a hundred 
thousand unresisting ’captives,” has 
been sketched by one who flourished 
before the introduedon of Annuals. 

“ Whatsoever might be the blessings 
of his administration, they evaporated 
with his life. To reign, rather than to 
govern, waa the ambition of his children 
and grand-children—tho enemies of each 
other and of the people. A fragment t>f 
the empire was upheld with some glory 
by his youngest son ; but, after his de¬ 
cease, the scene was again involved in 
darkness and blood; and before the end 
of a century, Trausoxiana and Persia 
' were trampled by die Uzbecks from the 
north, and the Turkmans of the black, 
and white sheep. *Tlie race of Timour 
would have been extinct, if a hero, his 
descendant in tiio fifth degree, had, not 
fed before the Uzbeck arms to the gon- 
(]uest of Ilindostan. Uis successors, the 
(ireat hloguls, extended their sway from 
the mountains of Cashmir to Ca(>e Co¬ 
morin, and from Candahar to the Gulf of 
Bengal. Since the reign of Auruugzehe, 
their empire has been dissolved ; the 
treasures of Delhi liuve-been rifled by a 
Persian robber, and the richest of tlieif 
kingdoms is now possessed bv a com¬ 
pany of Christian merchants of a remote 
island in the Northern Ocean.” 

Such is the strain which flowed from 
the deep mouth of Gibbon; a strain, 
alas, for which we may lAw seek in 
vain. 

riiiENUsnip’s OI•^EltI^G.* 

Friendship's Offering presents the 
same appearance as it did under the 
dominion of poor Pringle; flashy tales, 
and watery rhymes. From these must 
be excepted a capital story by St. John, 
a sketch by Allan Cunningham,— 
“ Jenny’s First Love Letter"—clear, 
racy, and refftshing; Sarah Stick- 
ney's “ Maiden’s Vow,” and “ Books 
and the Lovers of them.” Of the 
poetry, Barry Cornwall’s “ L’Allegro 
and Penseroso" is interesting, though, 
upon the whole, I prefer Milton’s; 


T. K. Hervey’s “ EpLstle to Howard,” 
contains some pretty lines; suid Mr. 
T. Miller, having paid an extra two¬ 
pence for an hour’s seclusion in West¬ 
minster Abbey, has favoured the public 
with his meditations in rhyme. Let 
him be assured, that it is far easier to 
weave baskets (the blind do it at the 
Asylum) than verses—and much more 
profitable; a good basket will bring 
half-a-crown, a sum considerably be¬ 
yond the expectations of any Annual 
poet. Joe was the man! Jenny has 
been waiting all this time, to read 
me her first Love Letter. There is a 
prose article, “ The First Stage, or the 
Ifirive to the Steamer,” from the efTecls 
of which 1 shall certainly not recover 
before to-morrow morning. It is con¬ 
tributed, I presume, by Dr. James 
Johnson, and forms, we*are told, “ The 
first chapter of a Tour up the Rhine, 
and through Switzerland and Italy,” 
which was performed in the *autumn 
of 1834, but the account of which is 
delayed, perhaps indefinitely, by pro- 
fessiiJtial avocations.” Pray, doctor, 
do not, on any account, hurry your- 
«elf; as a namesake of yours, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, once observed, upon 
a difierent occasion,—“ I can wait.” 
Now, then, Jenny! 

FOfiCET ME NOT.f 

The Forget me Not, like Friendship's 
Offering, is just as usual, with the 
same n^sterious name, Frederick 
ShohereI upon the title-page — as if 
it were physically possible to have 
survived so many years of an Annual 
editorship. Alas! for Yorick 1 In¬ 
deed, it is singular that the public, 
generally so acutq, shoulii not have, 
ietig ago, discovered that many of the 
Annuals arc edited by Steam, which is 
found to give a much smoother appear¬ 
ance than the common method of en¬ 
gaging a literary gcntlemafl, at a salary 
of twelve shillings a-week for four 
months, with dinner on Sundays. But 
the statistics of an Annual will form an 
appropriate section in the new edition 
of Maculloch’s Dlctionaiy. The For- 
gct-mc-Not, opens with a brief preface, 
of which the first paragraph may be 
be inlei-esting as a specimen of steam- 


* Frieadsbip’s Offering; a Christmas and New Year’s Present. • London, 
1887. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

f Forget-m»-Not; aChristmas, New Year, and Birth-Day Present. F,ditad,by 
F, Slioberl. London, 1837. Ackermoiuu 
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compositton, — “ Change/' says the 
steatn-editor, “ is one of the conditions 
attached to bumanity«.and insemmble 
from every thing that is of Wman 
origin.” I have surely seen something 
like this before. Among the contribu¬ 
tions are “ Annie Deer,” a very plea¬ 
sant tale, by James; ** Puss and the 
Poetess,” by Chorley; the “ Caterer,” 
an amusing scene aboard ship, by Mrs. 
Lee; and the “ Nice Doctor,” slight, 
but agreeable. Of the illustrations. 
Lady Blanche,” by Parris, is by far 
the best; it is, indeed, almost as de¬ 
lightful as the original — and that is 
saying a great deal. The poetical de¬ 
partment offers very little variety; it 
would be quit^ cruel to awake Miss 
Landon’s^* Sleeping Beauty,” (though 
it is very sweetly versified) so I pass 
to Mary Howllt’s charming effusion 
upon 

*“ The Use of Flowers, 

God might have made the eartli bring 
forth 

Enough for great and small; 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree. 

Without a flower at alL 

lie might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil. 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain-mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower r 
To make the river flow. « 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 
Tire nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 

• * 

Then, wherefore, wherefore, were they 
made. 

All dyed with rainbow-light, 

AIL fashioned with supremest grace, 
ytp-springing day and night. 

Springing in valleys green and low. 

And on the mountains high. 

And in the silent wilderness. 

Where no man passeth by. 

Our outward life requires them not: 

Then, wherefore had they birth 1 
To minister delight to man,— 

To beautify the earth : 


To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
W'hene’ei his fiiith is dim ; 

For W^hoso caretfa for the flowers. 
Will care much more for him 1” 


CIIKISTUN KEEPSAKE.* 

The Christian Keepsake is rather a 
lugubrious composition; witliont har¬ 
mony in the subjeef^, or spirit in their 
treatment: the best portions are the 
biographical. Tlte “ Memoir of Clark¬ 
son ” is interesting, so is the Portrait. 
Why not confine the work to topics of 
this kind? The “ RecoUectbns of 
Bishop lleber,” though somewhat 
pompous and meagre, are also plea¬ 
sant— as every tiling must be relating 
to that amiable poet and Christian. A 
View of the interior of the bath in 
which the bishop expired accompanies 
the paper. As I really wish well to 
cthe Missionary Annual, I will say 
nothing about its poetry, merely quot¬ 
ing a little poem by Mr. Dale, which 
seems to be the best in the volume. 

fl 

" The Death of the Last Child. 

Fare^rell, my young blossom ! 

The fairest, tlie fleetest: 

The pride of my bosom. 

The last, and the sweetest. 

,, On thee my hekrt centered 

All hopes earth could cherish : 

The spoiler hath entered. 

And thou, too, must perish. 

I see thy bloom wasting. 

And cannot restore it; 

The end n^ow is hasting, 

I'is vain to deplore it. 

Could prayers detain thee, 

As pale thou art lying, 

I w'ould not enchain thee 
To live ever dying. 

To linger— to languish — 

That life may be sorrow; 

Through the night pain and anguish ; 
No rest on the morrow. 

Oh ! soon may deep slumber 
In mercy steal o’er thee ! 

Earth can but encumbA*, 

And heaven is before thee, 

O loveliest! O dearest! 

When anguish oppressed thee, 

My arm still was nearest; 

My prayer still hath blessed thee ! 


* The Christian Keepsake. Edited by the Rev. William Ellis. London, 1837. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 
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But now all, is ended: 

How welcome that sighing t 
Mt pnurer has ascended, 

Tia Beard — she is djring! 

My God! I adore Thee ! 

Receive die freed spirit 
In gladness before Thee, 

A crown to inherit; 

Take the gem that Thou gavest; 

Take the flower thou dost sever ; 
Take the soul that tBou savest; 

It is Thine ! ~ and for ever ! ” 

JUVENItE SCKAP-DOOK.* 

Here is a pretty book for children— 
\\\e Jwoenile Scrap-Book. But, stop— ■* 
on the first page it professes to be 
composed by Bernard Barton — slat 
nominis timhra/ On llie next page, 
another contributor appears on the 
scene—and Agnes Strickland takes the 
lead. We open the contents—and, lo! 
a third combatant xiccupies the field, 
hight William Martin, whose verses 
betoken a very fruitful writer. A few 
anonymous stanzas straggle through 
the volume, looking melancholy lor 
want of an owner, and these are all wc 
can assign to the tuneful descendant of 
I’enn; among them is a very learned 
chaunt in honour of the Nile, from 
which it is gratifying to learn, that 
this remarkable river confinues to over¬ 
flow as usual—a fact not so surprising 
as it might at firet ap)iear, if we re¬ 
member, that in Africa and the East, 
manners never change. It may sound 
harifh to expect a poet to give us 
rhymes and sense at llic same time; 
but, as the Juvenile Scrap-Hook is to 
have a “ percnuiul existence in educa¬ 
tional literature,” (vide Preface) the 
poet of Woodbridge will see the pro¬ 
priety of elucidating the following 
stanza in “Sunset”—■ 

“ 'Tis something in a world like this, 

Of toil, and care, and strife, 
Moments to know whose purer bliss 
lielume an inward life; 

Give to the soul. 

To point its goal 
In brighter realms above.” 


As a nominative case singular gene¬ 
rally (except, perhaps, in the poetry of 
Annuals) takes a singular verb after it, 
it, the personal appearance of relume 
might be improved by an s. A few 
hints also may be added in a note, shew¬ 
ing how the soul is to poini its goal. 
A “ Scene in the Highlands,'* gives ra¬ 
ther a new view of that romantic re¬ 
gion ; the writer speaks of 

“ The blended thralU 

Of mountains towering to the sky.” 

This is quite a fresh image, and 
must excite great curiosity among the 
water-colour painters; I saw nothing 
reseinbling it last summer among the 
hills of Caithness. With the few alter¬ 
ations and illustrations 1 have pointed 
out — and all great authors require 
them — look at Milton! “Hhe Juvenile 
Scrap-Book will do very well. Some 
,of tile prose sketches are written with 
spirit and truth, and inculcate dn ex¬ 
cellent moral. A few of the illustra¬ 
tions are old stagers, having seen ser¬ 
vice. ‘"Cousin Helen "is a very pretty 
girl at her studies; and the “ Boy 
sprinkling Salt on the Bird’s tail, ” is 
much nearer success than I ever at¬ 
tained : another inch will do it! 

rtOWEBS OF LOVELINESS,f AND GEMS 
OF BEACTy.J 

What are these? Oh, Flowers of 
Loveliness, and Gems of ^auty ! XKe 
first consfets of twelve groups of female 
figures, eSihlematic of flowers; and 
tlic second gives us a similar series, 
illustrative of precious stones. Some 
of the faces are handsome, but without 
souls; and Lady Blessington’s “ fan¬ 
ciful” accompaniments are smoothly 
verbified; but the plan is a bad one — 
there seems nothing appropriate in call¬ 
ing one lady a diamond; another, a 
pearl; a third, an ops/. The Flowers of 
Loveliness are not quiteso extravagant; 
and they furnish the artists with some 
l>icturcsquc groupings. “ Rose-Aca- 
cia,” by Uwins — two graceful girls— 
is very pleasing; so is Fanny Cor- 


* Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book. By Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 
1837. 

f Flowers of Loveliness: Twelve Groups of Female Figures, emblematic of 
Flowers, with Poetical IllustrntionB by T. II. Bayley, Esq. 4to. London, 1837. 
Ackermann. “ •' • 

t Gems of Beauty : Displayed in a Series of Liglily finished Engravings, from 
Designs by E. T. Parris, Esq.; with Illustrations in Verse, by the Countess of 
Blessington. London, 1837. Longman and Co, 
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baux’s “ Ivythe “ Convolvolus," 
a mother with two strapping children 
tinging round her, would horrify Miss 
Ijfwineau; and Eliza Sharpe’s Tu¬ 
lip,” must certainly be meant for a 
heroine at the Surrey. 

" Was that a knock ?—Who can it be ? 
Come in 1 Jackson 1 as 1 live. What 
can have happened to rouse you from 
your bed so early? Why it is not 
twelve.” 

*< The truth is I have not been 
there.” 

Ah ! tliat explains the mystery; 
but I ought not have been astonished, 
for the age of miracles is not past.”* 

“ What mean you ? Thorp, in his 
lecture the other morning, hinted the 
contrary.” 

“ Rely upcn it, he is mistaken.” 

“ What has occurred, then? ” 

“ Guess the most prodigious impro¬ 
bability' in your power.” 

“ Perhaps, W-w-ll is beginning to 
write with power and precision —” 


“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ Or Sedgwick has lectured without 
a joke —” 

** Go, and hear him next Monday.” 

“ Perhaps, Trinity has abandoned 
the Detriments ? ” 

“ Wait till the end of the Term.” 

Or permitted its pensioners to dine 
like gentlemen ? ” 

“ You will see at four.” 

“ Or P- riiay have abandoned 

his visits to the Royal Society ?” 

“ Go to Drury Lane next week. It 
is a miracle performed by myself; and 
a literary miracle, too, of which I am 
speaking.’' 

“ Perhaps you liave read the Sland- 
ard Nbve/hits throughout, or the 
water Treatises, or the last Emn- 
hurgh —” 

“No 1 I have done more than this; 
I have read through all the Annuals." 

“ And you are alive 1 Come and 
wine at six, «> 

T.G. 

Si. John’s, Dec. 16 


»» 
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GOOD OLD GEOllGE THE TllIUD. 
uy ROllEK^ STOEY. * 


I- 

1 k)ve one living Monaix^i we^I ; yet would I laud the dead. 

Would turn me from thp diadem’d to wreath a buried head: 

And though he pour a feeble song, sincere must be Uie bard 
Who praises hands that, generous once, can now no song leward. 

By Brilisli feelings, British hopes, my heart anu harp are stirred 
To sing the English-minded King, the good old George the Third. 

. . II. 

Wh(Bn crafty statesmen would have reft one jewel from his crown, 

Tlie jewel 6f his Indian reign, he met them with a frown — 

“ Old England’s crown is on my head, her sceptre in my hand ; 

Take these, if Britons will it— but, abridge not my command ! ” 

O’erawed, the traitors shrunk away; the Isles delighted heard, 

And hailed, with one applausive shout, the good old George tiie Third! 

• 

Ill. 

The baffled traitors came again, a deeper .scheme to bring, 

A^c^iftlbi^to sap our gl'drious Church, by sanction of its King — 

. “ Pivh^ ip stand by England’s Church I pledged a Monarch's troth ; 

And tliare bow me to the bloch — but dare not break my Oath! ” 

'.Each loyallieart in Britain leaped, exultant at the word ; 

And the Isles rung, from shore to shore, with “ Good old George the Third I' 
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So much has been said on subjects 
connected whh Ireland, that many will 
be disposed tb deprecate the discussion 
of a theme in many respects exhausted. 
We can, to a certain extent, sympathise 
in this sentiment. The wfongs and the 
sufferings of this country have been list¬ 
ened to and wept over by hundreds, 
and they have been met with insult and 
contempt by thousands. In reference 
to the sister-island, the order and the 
subjects of human conUniseration have 
been alike inverted and mistaken. Tiie 
villain—the rebel—the assassin, have* 
gathered round their guilty persons the 
vociferous pity and compassion of many 
a Briton that ought to have known and 
felt otherwise, while the ashes of the 
martyred minister, and the widow and 
the orphan, left behind the witnesses 
and the participators of the persecution 
he passed through, ate consigned to the 
misrepresentation of hireling papers, 
and the obloquy of serfators, that lean pn 
tlie support of the guilty, and batten en 
the spoils of the oppressed. While 
1 1 eland has been mentioned in the 
senate, in the pulpit, on the platlbrm, 
more than any other subject in recent 
years, she has, at the same time, rarely 
met with that honest,dis|)assionate, and 
clear representation, which lies before < 
us, in the Case of the Froteetants of 
Ireland. Her past portrait has been 
partly overcharged by the colouring of 
papal and radical patriots, and partly 
misunderstood by the ill-informed minds 
of sincere Protestants. To vindicate 
the Protestant portion of hir people 
from the calumnies of the one, and to 
dispel from all his countrymen the mis¬ 
apprehensions of the other, is the at¬ 
tempt, and, we hesitate not to add, the 
successful attempt, of the author of the 
“ Case" before us. 

Til the first speech delivered at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, Aug. 14,1834, 
the Lord Mayor in the chair, —a speech 
replete with a masterly analysis of the 
unphilosophical «nd unstatesmanlike 
treatment of Ireland by our Whig legis¬ 
lators,— the re"erena author demon- 
rtmtes,that the reiterated attempt—an 
..^’’^pt still persisted in by men, into 
whose heads no principles can be beaten. 


and on whose begrts no experience, 
even though traced in blood, can exer¬ 
cise a wholesome influence, to quiet 
Ireland by concession, is as faulty in 
its philosophy, as it has been shewn to 
be m its ascertained effects. 

“•The Right lion. Charles Grant was 
secretary here, and tried his experiment 
of iudulgence as the true philosophy by 
which he could sway our fiery populace: 
what was his success? He conciliated 
the country into insurrection. Crime 
was encouraged by his discriminating 
forbearance; infonnation was withheld 
front the government, because, it was not 
unreasonably thought, he undervalned or 
neglected it; and, when the natuial re¬ 
sult of mistaken indulgence and culpable 
remissuess bad been exp^ienced, when 
evils wbicb Air. Grant appears never to 
have anticipated, were fearfully realised, 
•he made an imperfect though melancholy 
compensation for the crippled ^ait at 
which his disabled justice bad proceeded, 
by stimulating it into revenge. He as¬ 
sented <to an Act of Parliament, which 
suspended the constitution, and subjected 
tbe sural population to the rigour of an 
e/Ireme but unavoidable severity. I re. 
member well the days and nights of his 
lax government, and of the rigid rule by 
which It was succeeded. 1 remember 
when it was described as the last business 
of tbe night, before retiring to repose, 
within a guarded aud garrisoned town, 
to ascend to the house-tops, and count 
ovemfae wproteoted lands toe flames in 
which, it might .be, alumbering fkmities 
were consSiud, and to listen Tor ahouts 
and ahiieks which sunk the stimulated 
sense. I remember, too, when shrieks 
more terrific thim fancy ever heard, arose 
round toe tribnnols, where toe doom of 
sudden and life-long separation was pro. 
nounced, and at tbe«gibbet, where con¬ 
ciliation suspended its sacrifices; and, 1 
can Sliest mncerely declare, that I do not 
know whether I thought the connivance 
of the supine secretary ntnre to he ah- 
horred because of the foul Etrocities it 
encouraged, or because it exacted from 
returning justice so sensible a retribn. 
tion.”—p. 4. 

Soon after Lord Melbourne was ap¬ 
pointed secretary in Ireland, and during 
his brief gdministrution, outrage and 
rebellion stalked forth in opra day, 
bearding tbe powers of British law; 


* Case of the Protestants of Ireland, stated in Addresses delivered at Meetings 
4n Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, and Bath, in the year 1834, by the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan. London, 1836. Hatcherd and Son. 
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ulUmately “ the elements becameheiglit- 
ened, so as eventually to compel, from 
tbe unbending resoludon ofone miniker, 
and the pledged opposition of another, 
that concession, without grace or expe¬ 
diency, of which we are now to bide 
and‘brave the stormy consequences.” 
At the commencement of the session of 
1834, and'be&re the echo of the king’s 
^eech bad even died away, Lord 
Broug^m, then chancellor, observed 
respecting O’Connell, that he “ pre¬ 
ferred to honest industry, and its cre¬ 
ditable and honourable gains, a life 
of restless agitation, supported by a 
species of personal and political mendi¬ 
cancy.” This exposition of a passage 
in tbe royal spewb, so just a»d so 
manly, at once fastened the baseness of 
pei'sonal and political mendicancy on 
O’Connell; end, if acted up to during 
tbe two subsequent years by those who 
then professed to acquiesce in the truth 
of the statement, and the justice of the * 
denunciation, it would have gone far to 
have averted tiiat sycophancy to an 
Irish beggar, and submission «to his 
menaces, which marks the year 1836, 
and forms the blackest page in the annals 
of a once noble and haughty land. His 
Majesty’s ministersdiscovered,er6three 
months had elapsed, that they must 
either quit thek places, or make com¬ 
mon cause with O’Connell; naturally 
enough, in the case of such men, tliey 
embraced the latter alternative. On 
this, O’Sullivan makes the following 
cutting and reflective ranm'ks Tbe 
beggar of tbe minister’s vernA invective 
is, in their summer panegyric, his 
country’s benefactor. The change from 
the grub to the butterfly is not half so 
wonderful as this. The vilest appurte¬ 
nances of the patriot’s mendicant exist¬ 
ence are (buclied Ivith a transforming 
power and glory: liis bags have become 
wings: he has cast the slough of an 
ignoble condition: he has soared up 
into the eunny region of ministerial 
favour: he is an object of courtly com¬ 
petition, and, in the eagerness to make 
him a cabinet prize, all friendships are 
forgotten, all decorums diregarded; and 
Stanley, and iliehmond, and Ripon, 
and Graham, and Grey, are shouldered 
out, aud tri^den down in the mad 
chase, which hoar and bearded juveniles 
urge after the gorgeous creature, which, 
if it do not 

^ Ijead them on from flower to flower/ 
may, at least, be said to conduct them 

* A weary chase, aod wasted liour.’” 


It has been this temporising in the 
treatment of the arch-advocate of Rome 
•—that contempt of his character, and 
reprobation of his policy, when the 
tide qS popularity appeared to demand 
it, and this adulation of his nmne, and 
purchase of bis support and counte¬ 
nance at any sacrifice, and for any 
price, when the slipperiness of their 
places reduced them to the necessity of 
catching at any*'straw and at every 
prize, which has stamped an oppro¬ 
brium on the ministry of Melbourne, 
that no partisan, however .subtle, and 
DO vindication, howevm- plausible, will 
wipe away. Tlieir conduct has been 
that of tbe rope-dancers at a country- 
fair, holding a pole, with popery, the 
enemy of the kingdom, on tiie one 
end, and protestautism, its glory and 
bulwark, on the other; and, provided 
they maintained their equilibrium and 
their footing, they were reckless whether 
the one or the other sank. We*feel no 
little satisfaction in reading the reflec- 
tiops of the reverend orator on this 
head, lie abandons ail lightness and 
caricature which are provoked by the 
peculiarities of tbe case, and holds up 
the trimming and dishonourable po¬ 
licy in the holy light of Cliristiauity, 
and if truth, eloquence, argument, 
and fact, could do so, withers into 
• Loathing and contempt, that anomaly Qf 
our day, that saltless, helmless tiling, 
the Mmboume ministry. 

O’lSullivan next jenters into a consi¬ 
deration of the treatment actually ex¬ 
perienced, and yet furtlier to be antici¬ 
pated from such men and such measures, 
lie meeLs^the position laid down as an 
axiom in the radical creed, that tbe 
state has a right to dispose of the re¬ 
venues of the Irish, and, of course, of 
the other ecclesiastical establiskments'of 
tbe Country. If right means mob-will, 
or parliamentary majorities, we admit 
the trutii of the statement; but .if it 
means what it is reported in the ^ble 
to mean — what it is held in all codes 
of sound morality and holy principle to 
mean, then wf are at|>nce at issue with 
the assumed j.ustice of such an axiom. 
Edward certainly entertained no such 
right, when he prevented the increase 
of church property, thereby admitting 
the inviolaoUi^ of g.11 to tliat hour in¬ 
herited ; and Charles TI. admitted no 
such right, when he treated with the 
church for liberty to tax ecclesiastics as 
well as civilians. The disposifig. of 
the property of the church, wliif^/,to 
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the immanities of every corporate body, 
adds tlie loftier claim arising from Uie 
sacredncss of its destination, is unwar¬ 
ranted by principle, unsupported by 
precedent, and, in our mind, the most 
ominous feature of the day in which 
we live; and, if it be successfully fol¬ 
lowed out, it will not only be the com¬ 
mencement of a wholesale revolutionaiy 
plunder, but the removal of the cement 
by which the whole ^ile of die British 
constitution is kept in strong adhesion. 

" J3ut how,” s^s our author, " will 
the ‘usurpation of Church property affect 
your'(Church of EuglaDu)! Has uny 
principle been laid down hy which a vali^ 
distinction can be drawn between the 
nature of your charter and ours ? None 
but the principle of Farliamentary ma¬ 
jority ; and thus all sanctity is withdrawn 
by which possession was heretofore 
guarded. Whatever can be done in Par- 
fiaipeut may be done. The distinction 
between right and power is lost in a state 
of things in which illiglit becomes ‘ lord 
of imbecility,’ and a now ingredient is 
tlirown into tlie caldron of agitation, 
arising out of the unequal distributiou of 
property, and the assertion of a piiiiciple 
that the state has a right to dispose of all 
surplus revenues.”—j). 13. • 

We protest against the irreligion and 
the outrage perpetrated in the assertion, 
that “ truth ceases to |?e truth when 
majoritiesare against her.” Though thee 
proportion of the population against the 
cause'ofjustice, and truth, and righteous 
principle, were to its supporters as ten to 
one; yes, though there were but one soli- 
taiy individual on the face of the globe 
elevated by the sublimity of his creed) 
which was truth, while all aitmnd were 
the enemies alike of his person and his 
principles, he would, nevertheless, be 
right, and all the world besides would 
be wrong. Instead of its being a pre¬ 
sumption against the trutli or justice of 
an act, that few approve of it, it is 
rather a strong presumption in its favour. 
Truth is seldom a popular article in 
modem commercial intercourse. 

O'Sullivan, vexed at the uncourteous 
treatment which *he Irish establishment 
and its ministers have so often expe¬ 
rienced in the Parliament at the hands 
of their merciless legislators, the radi- 
c(^, appeals to that sense of honour 
and «f courtesy which, lie hopes, are 
not yet exiles from St. Stephens, and 
calls for that tender, or al least equit¬ 
able 'treatment, which the absent and 
die defenceless claim, whicb tiie sticred- 
iiess of the ministerial character de¬ 


mands, and which the painful and per¬ 
secuted state of the Irish clergy ought 
to evoke from hearts even, if possible, 
more steded to pmtrate religion and 
bleeding hum{mity,than those of O’Con¬ 
nell and Hume. 

“ I do not deprecate or dread insult 
from members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. They are merely discharging 
a duty to their Church, which demands 
that they account every thing subordinate 
to her exaltation: nor from any Irish 
representatives, who occupy their seats 
on the condition that they pay for diem 
the full quota of insultiag longui^e; but 
when British members, learned civilians, 
mm who make profession of piety, describe 
aCburch,with whose character and opera¬ 
tion they have never sough t to make them, 
selves acquainted, as an ‘ abominable nui¬ 
sance when they do this in the place where 
no minister ofthatChurch ean be admitted 
to reply—a place where, in ancient days, 
the recollection of our necessary absence 
created for us in every gentlemaix a pro¬ 
tector. 1 am disappointed tliat they will 
forget their situation and ours, that they 
will disregard the obvious truth, that them 
vehement invectives against a system will 
be translated by the fierce passions of 
those that hate that system, into a denun¬ 
ciation of its ministers; and that tliey 
will not feel it a cruel and unmanly abuse 
of privileged impunity, to indulge preju¬ 
dice or spleen in tlie utterance of taunts, 
which, whatever be the spirit in which 
they are spoken, here in Ireland give di. 
rectioii and encouragement to ferocious 
pus|^ons, and become provocatives to 
murder.’h—p. 12. 

We wish we bad space to give larger 
extracts from this interesting speech, 
but we must hasten to take notice of 
some of its companions. 

The second oration delivered at the 
Protestant Conser^tive Soejety of Ire- 
laiid, in Dublin, September 1834, is, 
perhaps, one of the most eloquent, as 
well as important, in the whole volume. 
The question is repeatedly asked, infra 
mwos €t extra, wliat grievances the 
Protestants, and especially the Protest¬ 
ant clergy of Ireland, can have to com¬ 
plain of. The wrongs that priests and 
popish radicals endure, are paraded 
continually before the public eye, but 
the outrages perpetrated on Protestant 
houses and property, and the assaults 
made upon the. lives of Protestant mi- 
nisters,ai'e studiously concealed, or what 
is worse, mentioned, that iheu may be 
made the texts for the sneer and the in¬ 
sulting triumph of demagogues and 
honourable .fesuits. 
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** Our enemies,’’says O’Sullivan, " ask 
wkat grievances we have to complain of 1 
as if the graves whioh-cover the honoured 
remains of many martyred mmisters of 
our religion, had covered also the memory 
of their pious and charitable lives, and of 
the iubumnn murders by which they suf¬ 
fered death. But 1 pass over these and 
such matters of complaint as are symptoms 
of the great evil, rather than independent 

S ievances, and answer, our complaint is 
is, there is in Ireland an extensive and 
well-organised conspiracy to extirpate 
Protestantism ; and the conduct pursued 
^ a party, powerful in the state, towards 
Protestants, and towards the enemies 
of British connexion, is calculated to 
strengthen it.”—p. 19. • 

Mr. O'Connell, in his letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, explained the 
state of Ireland, in no measured terms, 
when he informed his Grace that “ there 
were, at the lowest calculation, a mil¬ 
lion of Irishmen only waiting to get 
leave to fight;” and, that O’Connell is 
the acknowledged leader, we need no 
more evidence than facts, palpable to 
the most superficial observer, backed 
by the assertion of Mr. Steele at one of 
the meetings of the Irish Volunteer So¬ 
ciety, tliat preceded the fatal concessions 
of 1829; — “ If O’Connell wanted 
troops, I would be the first to bid them 
go cut pike-handles, not in Cratloe 
woods, but in my own woods. But 
O’Connell has commanded peace.” It 
is clear, from a continuous investigation 
of the recent history of Ireland, that 
the ostensible and paraded CTfevances, 
on account of which the Iri% Roman 
Catholic population rise sometimes 
almost en masse, are not the real 
ones. They make complaints about 
the pressure of poverty, the incubus 
of tithes, &c. &c. These complaints 
are iniquitbusly put in the mouths,of 
an illiterate populace, that cannot es¬ 
timate their falsehood, or ascertain 
the real causes of them. The dis¬ 
tress is superinduced on the wretched 
population by the harpies of Rome, that 
prey upon their life-blood, and the 
resulting desolation is instantly made 
available to the nefarious purposes of 
every reckless and licentious or covetous 
demagc^e. The evil spirits of Popery 
and Radicalism next take possession of 
the houses that are swept for their resi¬ 
dence by famine, and often culpable 
misfortupe. The bishops and priests of 
the Popish communion, deeply imbued 
with the dominant and persecuting 
spirit of their creed, have constantly 


dangling before them the ascendency of 
the Church of Rome to her ancient pre¬ 
eminence in Ireland; and to achieve 
this, they are prepared to use every 
means, however desperate and destruc¬ 
tive. If their priestcraft cannon^ goad 
to action the serfs whose consciences 
they control, hnd whose energies they 
can generally reckon on, they will pre¬ 
pare the vfretched people by the sub¬ 
duing discipline Si famine and starva¬ 
tion, and, though murderers should 
walk the island, and martyrs be laid in 
many a grave; though calendars should 
be overcharged with crime, and prisons 
.filled with the criminals, a corrupted 
priesthood will, neveitheless, rejoice, if 
these most fearful results can only be 
made to enter as favourable elements into 
those schemes of aggrandisement and 
ascendency to whicli they look forward. 
They act the part of certain masters, who 
stupified theirslaves by deleteriousdrugs 
that they might be the more submissive 
tools. There is no one political party 
to ^vhich the priests of Ireland can be 
made permanently to adhere. The party 
that holds out the surest and speediest 
prospect of their elevation, is that which 
is sufb, for the time, of their embraces. 
Thus, when fears were entertained of 
the success of tho.se schemes iiatcherl on 
the Continent, pnd essayed in Scotland, 
vwhicb had for their immediate objects 
the dethronement of the Hanoverian, 
and the reign of the Stuart family. 
Dr. Doyle stated that the Popish bishops 
looked to the Pretender as tWir patron, 
and O’Connell, in his evidence before 
the Commons Committee in 1825, as¬ 
serted, thdl in the “ time of his father 
and uncle, the priests educated on the 
Continent were Jacobites, enemies to 
England, and that their opinions ran 
against the present succession to the 
throne.” Now, that all hopes from 
this quarter, the return of the Stuart 
dynasty, are utterly and entiiely ex¬ 
tinguished, they manifest at once the 
reigning principle, and the versatility 
with -which it can be pursued, by 
springing from the ex^eme of despot¬ 
ism and Jacobitism, to the still more 
fearful antipodes of republicanism and 
democracy. “ They (the Popish clergy) 
ana now,” continued O'Connell, on 
the same occasion, “ more identified 
with the people, and, therefore, in the 
phrase that is usually called loyalty, 
they do not come within the description 
of it so much as the priests educated in 
France;” i, e. the priests of former 
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times were, to a man, opposed to tlie 
Hanoverian succession, simply because 
it was Protestant; and the priests of 
the present day are still tqore hopelessly 
opposed to the same bulwark of British 
freedom and Protestant Christianity. 
Jacobites when Jacobinism is most 
powerful to assist them, and Jacobins 
when Jacobinism seems the surest road 
to victory. The priests were loyalists 
unparalleled when faith in the divinest 
rights of tyranny augured best for the 
success of their plans, but now they are 
among the worshippers of the majesty 
of the people, and tiie glories of tiie 
fierce democracy, since, in this party* 
policy, is there the most favourable 
prospect of their ultimate triumph. 

(PConuell himself is but an emana¬ 
tion from tlie “ illumined hell of Popish 
disaflection.” Ilis power is derived not 
'original. Tlie primum mobile is in the 
pious priesthood, and though this po¬ 
litical pheuomenon—this Popish meteor 
of the Emerald Isle, gathers round him 
now the eclat and the plaudits of a 
starving peasantry, he is detested %y 
many, and an object of affection to few. 
The priests send out their missicyiary, 
and extort from their doubly victimised 
population not only tlieir own dues, 
but the Tint for O'Connell also. They 
give O’Conpell the imprimatur of their 
approval,and then command the people* 
to fill his begging-box, and add to his 
wallets the elements of their buoyancy. 
The enslaved Papists must shout 
“O’Connell for ever!” because they 
see the man strolling through the coun¬ 
try with the usual mark of*the beast, 

“ permisru superiorum." Nor can the 
Irish people he ignorant that O'Connell 
has asserted for them no one practical 
and beneficial change. VMiat burden 
has he lightened ? what blessing has he 
conferred ? The “ Big Reggarman ” has 
never sought to regulate the rents, to 
give the peasant security of tenure, in¬ 
crease of wage.s, poor-law enactment, 
or any other measure their many neces¬ 
sities urgently require. The only me¬ 
morial of his existence in Ireland will 
b6 widows, and ornhans, and impo¬ 
verished families. The whole secret of 
the man's sway, and the enormous re¬ 
venue he gathers, is traceable not to ftie 
affections of Ireland, but to the will of 
a tyrannical priesthood; and, we con¬ 
tend, that the grand cause of insurrec¬ 
tion, and misery, and crime in that 
island, is the Popish compact entered 
into by too great a majority of the Irish 


priest to extirpate- Protestantism, atid 
to raise Popery on its ruins — a com¬ 
pact devised by Popish ingenuity, ce¬ 
mented by Popish disaffection, and 
kept up by the appliances of those fear- 
fiil claims on the resources of a world 
to come, which have ever been the 
stamina of Papal influence. Our au¬ 
thor, after introducing the subject, ob¬ 
serves,— 

'* The time is not far distant, when 
many who lead in the movement-party 
here — tlie glosers, who Speak smooth 
things—the hurlers of verbal defiance, 
will pass away by constraint, or at com¬ 
mand, like Milton's spirits unmasking 
' tfali devilish enginery,’ they are no longer 
required to cover, and will leave die 
stage vacant for a revelation of malignity 
such as shall obliterate from memory the 
less revolting atrocities o^lthe French re¬ 
volution.”—p. 20. 

We hope Mr. O’Sullivan will find 
' bis prediction of the destruction, of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland fal¬ 
sified, but we confess there is but- too 
much ground for believing that it will 
yet be realised. 

Tihe admission of such an organised 
cSiispiracy, sustained by priestly infalli¬ 
bility, obviates a difficulty we have often 
felt, that Irishmen, who have been re¬ 
garded as of rather a humane than trucu¬ 
lent character, si loul d have, nevertheless, 
of late years, been guilty of perfidy, atro¬ 
cities, and murders, even of their latest 
benefactors, inexpUcahle on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the men of that country have 
left in thMr bosoms the ordinary in- 
slinctsand almost inalienablesympathies 
of humanity. The fact is brought out 
in the deductions of our author, that 
the murder of Protestants, e-pecially 
clergy, and the incendiarism of Ssxoii 
property, is with llte Irish ^iomniiisis 
not a matter ofmoral hut of aritfimeticnl 
determination, nut of moral prim tple 
but of prudential calculation. In the 
vocabulary of that country, ^ is riiflite- 
ousness to aljet and screen the murderer, 
but it is crime and treachery to a-.sist 
the law in braniing lam to jii.Mice; and 
what v\e ]iroiinuiK'e murder, the Irish 
Romanists conceive to he but the 
payment of debt; and what is felt in 
every «eU-urdered community to be 
crane, worthy of^ileiitli, is, in the Eme¬ 
rald Isle, regarded as value, entitled to 
the honour of canonisalion. ^ 

*' if men dying on the scaffold account 
tbemseives, and are so accounted, mar- 
tvrs in a good cause, and. if they imagine 
that they die free from sin, although they 
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bestf with them knowledge' by ^hidb, if 
omneiunicated, fearful eidl lAight be 
averted; if, after havllig religious eoitaU* 
lations, and the miBistretiona of the priest, 
they may be heard lamenting, at thrir 
last hour, that one murder less than they 
had designed can be ascribed to them, 
and declaring, that ‘ it is not their fault,’ 
iftheBibleintercepted the deadly weapon, 
and frustrated the attempt to kill — is it 
irrational to conclude tlut, as'the prin. 
oiples and conduct of such men con be 
explained only on the supposition that 
they conceive themselves to owe no alls* 
giance to the state, tliey have, at least, 
never been led to a sense of political duty 
by eeclesiastica, who were Jacobites as 
long as the Stuarts advanced a claim to 
the British throm, and who, when such 
claims ceased to be urged, were trained 
in opposite principles, and inherited the 
feelings whichrihe Irish people had been 
taught to cherish.”—pp. 29, 30. 

Suc1\,is the result of the demoralising 
effects operated on a large population 
by such in&mous organisation,inspired 
by the spirit, and drawn onwar^ in its 
reckless career by the expectancies of 
Rome. 

We cannot agree in every respect 
with the position of our author, laid 
down in die middle of the effective 
speech we are now analysing. He does 
not assert, totidem verbis, that the 
Orange Institution of the north of Ire¬ 
land is the great obstacle to the success 
of Ribbon, Whiteboy, and Popish con¬ 
spiracy ; but, after say ing,j ustly eno&gh, 
that “ the moral and physical force of 
the combined Protestants, especially in 
Ulster,”is the mighty obstacle to Popish 
ascendency, he proves bis assertion, 
not so much by adducing proofs of the 
moral and physical effects of Protest¬ 
antism when contiosted with those of 
Popery, as by giving a historical dnd 
statistical sketch of the Orange Insti¬ 
tution of his country. I mportant as we 
deem the ^ults of these institutions in 
the disjointed situation of Ireland, we 
cannot, nevertheless, give any such con¬ 
federacy all the credit of successful 
opposition to the adverse bands.* Tite 
fruits of the Protestant faith in Ireland, 
moi^ity, manliness, and personal and 
sdcial comfort, are, perhaps, the most 
important items of tij^t phalanx which 
has crushed the proud arrogance of 
Rome in former times, and most suc¬ 
cessfully riayed it in the latter history 
of Ireland. Defenderism finds fuel in 
Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, but 
it finds little or none in Ulster; and 


the general diffhsion of sound Christi¬ 
anity, protected, no doubt, more or lefss 
by the Orange Institution, has been the 
breakwater on the confines of Protestant 
Ulster, against which the infuriate waves 
of Papal rancour and power have dashed 
and been dissipated. 

After this, our author traces much of 
recent outrage in Ireland to the trembling 
and irresolute hand with which the reins 
of Government have of late been held 
in that country; and, roost assuredly, 
no mean portion of the responsibility of 
what has thrown a stigma on the very 
name of Ireland, is owing to the trim- 
ibing and vacillating policy of the 
Whin. Our Government has, in fact, 
openly professed its inability to execute 
the laws. At the Kilkenny Assizes, the 
Attorney-General declined to prose¬ 
cute, because intimidation had rendered 
it impossible to procure justice. O'Con¬ 
nell must be propitiated at any sacri¬ 
fice ; and the line of the heathen poet 
has come to be painfully realised in the 
ca.s'e of the Protestants of Ireland,— 

'i)eliriunt reges, pkctuntur Achivi!'' 

'* Protestant gentry and people are alike 
discodiitenanced and discouraged. OOe 
class subjected to a chilling regimen of 
estrangement and suspicion; undervalued 
at the seat of power; and teazed by base 
^espionage at Ulbirresidence^n tlie coun¬ 
try : the otlier exposed to all irritating and 
subduing influences, capricious exercises 
of authority, mortifientious, losses, nightly 
alarms, conspiracies, deaths. We call 
oure a free country •, we speak of civil and 
religious liberty. I, for my part, would 
not hesitate to affirm, that the annals of 
the world’ do not present instunoes of 
darker tyranny than Irish Protestants ex¬ 
perience. Within the last few years, 
one hundred and twenty thousand Pro¬ 
testants have fled from the persecutions 
which wasted them hero ( Protestant ma- 
gistrates are displaced ; Protestant people 
are made the objects of partial and vin¬ 
dictive legislation ; Protestant clergy are 
deprived of their rights; and the minutry, 
who should protect the Church, co-operate 
with the individual who is most resolute 
to effect its overthrow.*’—pp. 57, 68. 

The reverend orator, after establishing 
the portentous facts, some of the leaders 
of which we have specified, by an 
analysis the most accurate, and an in¬ 
duction the most philosophical, lets 
forth the natural feelings or his bosom, 
suppressed by the necessity of a long 
statistical detail, and not only summons 
the Protestants of Britain to the rescue 
of the» breftiren in Ireland in terms at 
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once cogvnt and affecting, but proclaims 
it to be the deliberate and holy resolve 
of the Protestant clergy of that country 
to nerve their'hearts for all alternatives, 
« and to be one and all, soul and body, 
prepared for tlie event.” 

“ We may feel it painfu^ to think that 
our cause has not awakened the quick 
concern it merits; but we shall stand by 
it the more resolutely that it has been 
forsaken by others. There is One, we 
know, who never will desert bis cause, 
or abandon those who put their trust in 
Him. We shall not be cast down from 
our dependence on Him. It is, no doubt, 
matter of amazement and awe, to think ofi 
the unprecedented coalition which a Iki. 
tish ministry lias made, and to witnUss 
that portentous dalliance between power 
and popdlar fury, on the issue of wbicL 
so mighty consequences are dependent; 
but no feelings of amazement shonld dis¬ 
turb the presence of mind in which we 
prepare for tlie coqpng tempest. 1'he 
hardy mariner is not confused when dan¬ 
glers threaten him on the deep; hut, when 
the storiny wind ariseth, and a horror of 
thick darkness is on the wave and in fhe 
sky, his.courage rises with the emer¬ 
gency; and the same Great Being, who 
commands the billows to rage and Swell, 
and makes storm and tempest the sub¬ 
missive voice of his power, makes that 
power equally and more sublimely mani¬ 
fest in tlie collectedness 'and composure, 
of the resolved spirit which He conducts 
in safety through the danger3,’'..>p. 59. 

Tlie effective and masterly address 
in the amphitheatre of Liverpool, Lord 
Kenyon in the cbmr, embodies a graphic 
sketch of die treatment expqfiencea by 
the Irish Church at the hands of suc¬ 
cessive ministers — treatment which 
seems to indicate a deliberate deter¬ 
mination to weaken, and ultimately 
overpower that branch of the Protestant 
Church. After alluding to that mys¬ 
terious conspiracy, to contend with 
which, the British constitution, from the 
openness and the integrity of its prin¬ 
ciples, is unfitted to contend—a con¬ 
spiracy which pours out its venom in 
the desk and the witness-box, and pol¬ 
lutes justice throuj^out its channels, he 
proceeds to specify a few of those pre¬ 
texts which lloman Catholics addhce 
as reasons for their aggressive move¬ 
ments against the' Protestant Church. 
“ They pretend to imagine that the re¬ 
venues with which a Protestant Church 
is endowed have been wrested from 
their rightful proprietors, the clergy of 
the Church of Eotne.” This objection 


Mr. O’Sallivai] barely glances at. We 
could have wished he bad enlisted his 
great powers in the confutation of it; 
not that the matter is perplexed in itself, 
but that it has been misrepresented and 
mystifted by the Irish Papists, from the 
lay pope at Derrinane to the lowest of 
the priests. The fact is, the Christian 
Church of Ireland existed in great 
purity till the reign of Henry II., when, 
for tlie first time, the clouds of Popery 
alighted on it. And since the Reform¬ 
ation, which, by the by, scarcely af¬ 
fected Ireland, the Protestant churches 
have been trebled at the expense of 
Protestant parishioners, indicating them 
to lie Protestant not Papal property; 
in so much, that, since the Union, 600 
churches, and 600 glebe-houses, and 
upwards of 1000 working ministers, 
have been added to Irelaftd. After all, 
the real plunderers and invaders were 
, the Roman Catliolics,and, whether we 
regard £ngi&nd, Scotland, or Ireland, 
the introduction of Protestant ministers 
to the benefices, was nothing more than 
the restoration of property to its destined 
possessors. The heresies contracted by 
ihd^ilhurch of Rome were cleansed off’, 
and the chaste spouse presented in her 
native beauty. As the Scripture reader 
once observed to the priest who denied 
the antiquity of die Protestant Com¬ 
munion, die Protestant Church is merely 
die Roman Catholic with its face washed, 
its heart changed,and its nature sancti¬ 
fied, and, in claiming the endowments 
of the Church of Christ, it claims simply 
its own. 

" The cry, however, from which most 
danger has been apprehended to our Irish 
branch of the Establishment is, that it is 
the Church of a small minority of the 
pei^le, and that, having failed to effect 
tHb purposes for which it was endowed, 
it SDoald BOW be divested of unprofitable 
emoluments. Surely, to use the gentlest 
language, this is most inconsistent. The 
epoch of what was termed CaJiolic Eman¬ 
cipation is not so distant, that we can 
have forgotten die argument whicli had 
most weight in winning favour to its ad¬ 
vocates. It was, that die Church of Eng¬ 
land could never be fairly exhibited to 
individuals, not members of her commu. 
nion, so long as political exclusion created 
a kind of repulsive influence arouud her. 
The Church of England was thought to 
be incapacitated hy its safeguards from 
exercising its powers of usefulness, it 
was supposed to be in the condition of 
James I. in bis armour, when the^ en¬ 
cumbered and guarded monarch said of 
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hiiBMlf, Now nobody can hurt me, and 
1 can hurt nobody.” This wm the pre- 
Tsiling sentiment respecting the diaabili. 
ties by which the Church was protected; 
and it was confidently asked by statesmen 
of high reputation, whether it would not 
be wise to repeal ^ose statutes by^which 
the Church was not secured but op. 
pressed.’*—p. 85. 

But it is time to inquire what has 
been the result of the vaunted con¬ 
cession of 1829 ? lias any good accrued 
from it? Have not the smouldering fires 
brokenforth with more fitful and desolat¬ 
ing fury, more blood been shed, more 
crime, and disorder, and illegal com¬ 
binations, followed, and Ireland at this 
moment in a far more wretched state; 
(at least, the Popish provinces are so,) 
than'it was ten or twelve years ago? 
But, it may lie asked, has the Protest¬ 
ant Church retrograded or advanced in 
faithfulness and efficiency ? By the ad-, 
mission of the most compblent judges, 
the Church of Ireland clergy are, at 
this moment, the most godly and la¬ 
borious body in Christendom. Their 
labours have been most abundant; 
their sacrifices in the cause of truth, at 
once numerous and great; and it is a 
fact, no mystification lias yet prevailed 
to disparage, that it was the endeavours 
of the Protestant clergy to extend the 
tpiritualia of the Church, that first pro¬ 
voked tlie warfare of the priests against 
the temporalia of the Establishment. 
The Popish apostasy hating ;the light, 
for the old and obvious reasoii,that her 
deeds are evil, and feeling that light 
breaking in on her benighted victims, 
musters her energies to destroy the 

f iersons and the properly of the Estab- 
ished ministers, seeing stie cannot meet 
and answer.their aigpments. Dr. Doyle 
himself declared, that the Protestant 
ministers had latterly been influenced 
by over-zeal in religion,” and were 
wliat “ he called proselytisers.” Had 
the Protestfint cleigy done their utmost 
to convince a benighted population, 
they had but done their duty, but so 
far were they from being the aggressors, 
that the unprovoked and virulent tirades 
of the priests against the Protestant 
Church in 1822 were so thick, that the 
leading organ of the Church of Rome 
denounced them “ as pestilent incentives 
to blood,” and the clergy of the Pfo- 
testant Qmrcb were compelled to stand 
forward and act on the defensive. 
During fourteen years past, ever since 
1822^ one series of wrongs after another 


has been visited on the Irish Church, 
and the impression resulting from the 
spectacle is deeply enmven on our 
minds, that, as DanielOXJonnell, whose 
services must be secured to a ricTtetty 
Cabinet at all hazards, feels the Pro¬ 
testantism ofjreland to be the power¬ 
ful tie that knits isle to isle, the strong 
stay of British connexion, that must be 
removed before rhis projects can be 
realised, our Ministers have resolved to 
do away with the “ mighty nuisance” 
bit by bit, if their masters will have 
patience with them. Our author de¬ 
scribes the National Education Scheme 
*>as another insidious assault on the Pro- 
t^tantism of Ireland, and, after ex¬ 
posing its distinctive and anti-Pro¬ 
testant tendency, he makes the weighty 
and painful remark in regaM toil,— 
“ It was reserved for days like ours to 
see national—the national of England, 
placed as the opposite, and the sub¬ 
stitute for Scriptural.” In this place, 
we cannot give a better idea of tlie 
absurdities and contradictions, to say 
ndlhing worse, of this extraordinary 
scheme, than by extracting the memorial 
of Thudy Brady, an Irish national 
schoolmaster, from the speech of the 
Rev. Hugh M’Neill, lately delivered at 
Liverpool. 

; '‘The memorial ofThady Brady humbly 
sheweth, that I am, as you know, Thady 
Brady, who was appointed master of the 
national school of Killmegranny, county 
Clare, having been recommended by the 
Rev. Eustathius Finnerty, P.P. And as 
the Protestant minister, Mr. Pleaseall, 
joined in the application for building the 
school, and induced a few of the Pro¬ 
testant children, whose parents live among 
us, to come to it, 1 take equal pains to 
instruct them. It is on the subject of 
the Scripture lessons that I now make 
bold to address your honourable Board; 
for beiiig,’«s you truly say, not well qua¬ 
lified as a * teacher of religion,’ 1 am furly 
at a nonplus with these lessons, and I 
would be infinitely beholden to you, if, 
by return of post, you will let me know 
who is Boothroyd; for 1 asked the mi¬ 
nister, and he told m^ that he was a 
country gentleman, a sort of a Quaker, 
that died in England last year; and, as 
I thought that it was very queer to have 
him set up to teach the meaning of the 
Bible, that never was baptised, I asked 
the priest, and be told me he was an 
Egyptian monk; so I refer it to your 
honours for infomation : and would also 
be thankful for a clear notion of who 
Bishop Horsley wu, and Kennicott, and 
Griesbach, as we never beard of than 
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before in these remote perts: and some 
say they were ProtMtants, and others say 
they were old saints, only not called so, 
like Origen, of whom we are not sure 
whether he was a real saint or a heretic, 
though you mention his opinion about the 
Pater Noster. And please to tell me also 
howmany manuscripts there are,aAd who 
wrote them; and all about them. As 
you set me to teach these things, sure you 
are bound to instruct me; for, as you say, 

1 am not qualified. But if the truth was 
known, no more is the priest or the mi¬ 
nister ; for I asked them both bow many 
manuscripts there were in all, and they 
looked cross, and one said, ‘ What’s that 
to youl’ and the other said, ‘ Miud your <> 
own business;’ so, ‘ Boys,’ says 1, * a 
large proportion of manuscripts reads so 
and so.’ 

" Your memorialist also prays that your 
honours will tell him a safe meaning to 
giye of * justification,’ which you bid mo 
' explain,’ but which is getting me into 
such scrapes and sco^jiings on all sides. 

I do not ask for the true meaning, for 1 
know that, but a meaning that wont give 
any ' peculiar religious instruction,’ for 
that’s what they blamed me for doing ih 
the school-hours, when I gave my own 
explanation of the word. That you may 
understand my case, I will lay it beTore 
you in detail, and relate my grievances 
in handling these lessons. 

“ 1 was teaching one day last month 
the first lesson in the NeV Testament, , 
and after the boys had read it, and closed 
their books, I began to ask the questions 
printed at the end of it; and in due 
course, says I, ' l^low did the angel ad¬ 
dress her?’ (meaning the blessed Virgin.) 

’ Hail, Mary ! full of grace,’ answers 'J'im 
Flanagan. ‘ As one peculiarly l^essed of 
God,’ says Jack Smith, the water-guard’s 
son ; ‘ amn’t I right, and may 1 go up ? ’ 

* You are both right,’ says 1. ‘ But which 
is to go up ?’ say they. ‘ Jack Smith is 
more exact,’ says 1, aud according!)’' he 
took Flanagan’s place. Well, the school 
was not broke up an hour, when Mrs. 
Flanigan, she’s a Carmelite, came to ask 
me if 1 had put down her grandson 
for saying * The angelical salutation.’ 

‘ Ma’am,’ says I, ’ I adhered to the strict 
letter of the Scripture lessons.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
says she, ‘ I’ll complain of you to the 
bishop for punishing my boy for con¬ 
fessing the true faith. And you are a 
renegade aud an apostate from your reli¬ 
gion for doing what 3 ’oa have done.’ 
The next week I was teaching with much 
fear over me, on account of Mrs. Flanagan, 
when in came the minister, and with him 
came an evangelical gentleman that op. 
posed the school, whom he thought to win 
over by shewing them how well the ohil* 
dren were taught to read the Scriptures. 


As ill luck would have it, I was hearing 
the boys the lesson in which yon have 
marked the word ‘ sepent’ to be ‘ ex¬ 
plained.’ So, taking your note at page 14 
to help me, I said, says I,' repent means 
do penance, and that means a great deal; 
for example, it means pens in the shoes, 
and a pilgrimage to l^ugh Dearg, and 
saying seven hundred Aves and a hundred 
Pater Natters fasting.’ I saw the minister 
wriggling as I went on explaining ‘ re¬ 
pent;’ and the evangelical genuemnn 
grinned. And when school was over, 


the minister in a high rage set upon me, 
and rated at me for teaching Popery, as 
he called it, in school-hours. 5 Sir,’says 
I, * the Board put down the word ' to be 


explSiued,’ and 1 beUeve in no other 
meaning.’ ‘ 1 won’t leave my children 
here,’ says he, * to be corrupts by you; 
and I’ll report you to the Board for giving 
peculiar instruction before thp proper hour 
for it is come.’ ’ Sir,’ says 1, * it is not 
peculiar instruction ; 1 am bound to give 
an explanation, for the Board has marked 
it for me to explain, and I will do my 
duty.’ May it please your honourable 
Board, 1 have found it a hard and vexa¬ 


tious thfiig to do that same. After Mrs. 
Flanagan blew me up, 1 made a rule tliat, 
in ipfidingthe lessons, the children should 
not take each others* places when tliey 
missed. But it was not long till, as I 
was hearing them read the 19th lesson, I 
asked them, us you directed me, ‘ How 
must we be justified?’ ' By my good 
works,’ says Jem Flynn. ‘ By faith,’ 
SHvs Bob Jones, * nmn’t I right?’ ‘ By 
faith and works,’ says Darby Morris, 
* amiPt 1 ;ight?’ * By faith without 
works, amq^ I right?’ says Miles John¬ 
son.’ * O! you’re all right,’ says I, ‘ more 
or less: but no taking of places, as I com. 
manded you already." The boys looked 
at each other, as if they would determine, 
by a fight out of school, which was right, 
since I would not decide it for them : 


and I thought to mylelf, anyhow, it is 
migfity little knowledge they'll get out 
of the lessons, if 1 mustn't help them and 
put them right. However, as that was 
one of the days set apart for separate re¬ 
ligious iusUviction, when the school w'as 
dismissed, the Protestants went home by 
themselves, and the Catholics remained 
to say tbeir catechism, which prevented a 
fight on that day; and I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of telling them that ‘justification’ 
means ' sanctification,’ and so we are jus¬ 
tified by our good works. But five days 
after, when they came to the £!4th lesson, 
I asked them, ‘ What does the word 
' Paradise’ mean?’ ‘ Limbo,’ says Phil 
Scratch. ‘ Heaven,’ says Tom Whack. 
What what was I to do now ? The boys 
looked angry, and were waiting for me to 
decide who was right, when in came 
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Fatlier Finaerty, and, without moro ado, 
Phil appeded to liiin. ‘ You ara right,’ 
says his rerereiice« Tom’s eyes dashed 
fire, and he mutteied something between 
his teeth, that caane out afterwards when 
the school was breaking up; he set 
upon Phil as he went out of the door, and 
said, ‘ You uumannerly our, do you mean 
that the Sariour went to purgatory 1 ’ * I 
do,’ savs he. ' There’s no such place in 
the Bible,’ says Tom. ‘ Inhere is,’ says 
Phil. * You lie,’ says the angary fellow; 

' Paradise is heaven.’ * It is Limbo,’ 
says Phil, and gave him a punch in the 
ribs, t Heaven,’ says Tom, and hit him 
a blow in the eye. A ring was now 
formed by four or five Protestants and 
about fifty Catholics, and the shouts'were 
loudon both sides, one bawling for Limbo 
and the other for Heaven. And I saw 
the evangelical gentleman riding by, and 
he shook hip bead, as much as to say, 
our system of united instruction was 
making fine harmony in the country. He 
complained of it, however, to the minister., 
and so he came up along with him next 
day, and taxed me with setting the boys 
a>fighting. ' Sir,’ says I,' I only asked 
the question wluoh the Board bid me ask, 
and 1 gave no explanation of my own. 
You were angry with me the othe. ^ay 
for explaining a word; and now you’re 
angry because 1 can’t keep the boys from 
controversy, and all tlie controversy was 
brought in by the Board.’ * But look 
at the lesson of lore and charity that's 
hanging on the wall,’ says he ; ' why' 
did you not enforce itV ‘ Is it with a 
rattan?’ says I, ‘ am 1 to flog them to 
make diem love one another,!*, b) 

die lesson of charity that is l]iung up, it's 
a difi'erent lesson they hear at home; and 
one can’t expect all at once that they will 
give up the old plan, and be persuaded 
that it is not right to punish a heretic for 
reviling the true faith.’ ‘ 1 will not have 
these Scripture lessons read any more in 
the school,’ says hb,' they only drag the 
children into controversy, by the nbtes 
and questions they contain.’ ‘ The Board 
earnestly recommend the use of them, sir,’ 
says 1. ' And if you do not use the les* 
sons,’ says the evangelical gentleman, 

‘ you won’t have any Scriptures read in 
the schools.’ ‘ 1 will take away my chiU 
dreu,* says the minister,' and send them 
to the Bible school in the next parish.* 
This is the state of the case. And I 
humbly pray your honourable Board to 
tdl me how I am to explain ' ju8tifica> 
tion,’ and ‘ Abraham’s bosom,’ without 
giving particular religious instruction, 
sod without teaching them what 1 believe 
myself’to be their true meaning; and 
In duty bound, both night and day, 
Thady*Brady will ever pray.” 

The warfare maintained against the 


Protestant Church of Ireland is made 
up of two powerful but concurring in¬ 
gredients,— legislative enactments, as 
oppressive as they are gratuitous, and 
PofNsh popular violence, as unrepressed 
by authority as it is inSti^ted by mitred 
and shaven (j^emagognes, “ The violence 
of its enemies is admitted as an argu¬ 
ment against its acknowledged rights, 
and, for the firstptime, it is recognised 
as a maxim of legislation, that the ob¬ 
ject of law should be, to remit tlm pe¬ 
nalties and remove the fears which liad 
of old kept the strength of evil-doers 
in check, and to transfer them to the 
upright and the unoffending.” Under 
a system so heartless as this, it is not to 
be wondered that one part of the Pro¬ 
testant ministers of Ireland should find 
an early grave, and the other part 
appeal to England for bread to feed 
their starving families. Our servile 
cabinet removes the ancient and all-im¬ 
portant embankments, and then stands 
by, smiling at the popular torrent as it 
pours along unexpected channels, and 
siveeps away all that is holy, and just, 
and virtuous. It is under the influence 
of such practices that O’Sullivan ob¬ 
serves — 

“ What scones could be brought to 
light of the sufferings of a persecuted 
clergy! Aged and charitable men com- 
polled to swear, at the dictation of the 
nightly desperado, tliat they w'ill forsake 
the home in which they hoped to ond 
their days in peace, and turn away from 
the church in which Uiey had long faith- 
felly ministered.”—^p. 144. 

And again— 

“ What have 1 known of the sufferings 
of on upright clergy, under the cruel vial 
which has been poured out upon them ; 
some languishing under wounds which 
render the life with which they escaped 
the assoisin’s attempt, a pain and sorrow; 
some persecuted from their homes, their 
families scattered, who, in other times, 
had never retired to rest without a mo¬ 
ther’s blessing, eating the bread of depen¬ 
dence among strangers; some lingering 
within the precincts of their desolate 
homes, lamenting the loss or affliction of 
sons wounded in their defence, or because 
they were their offspring; some mur¬ 
dered : and all of them men upon whose 
ood name the breath of calumny never 
ared to shed a tarnish. Shall we think 
of these things, and shall we be censored 
when we speak of the Government at 
whose door all are to be laid, if sorrow 
causes out langnage to bs unceremoni¬ 
ous?” 
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The followkig afifocfting incident is 
alike illustratire of the state of matters 
in Ireland. 

** Orant mfe," says tlie reverend 
speaker, ** a few moments’ indulgence, 
and I willj I trust, without disgracing 
his memory by unbetmmtng weakness, 
tell yotvof Irvine Whitty and his mar¬ 
tyrdom.” 

'* Irvine Whitty was»a man, perhaps 
more calculated than any human being 
you have known, to make religion loved. 
He waa tried with much bodilv weakness 
and pain; ha was gentle and indulgent 
to a degree which would induce you to 
think n bold effort or a severe expression (» 
impossible to him; but whatever it was 
his duty to do, and his duty prescribed 
some arauous exertions, he was empowered 
to attempt and accomplish. 1 can re* 
member well how, when one among the 
prpudest and most exalted in station of 
bin countrymen had acted in a manner to 
deserve rebuke, this humble minister of 
the gospel faithfully and eloquently dis¬ 
charged his severe,duty; and i can almost 
fancy that 1 see him as, when two of the 
most distinguished of his parishioners, 
who were known to be at variance, ap¬ 
peared at his communion-table, he over¬ 
came the shrinkiugs of his modest uathre, 
and descended on the mission, and, with 
a fnco which was as the face of an angel, 
entreated that, in the sight of bis congre¬ 
gation,, the parties might ho reconciled, ^ 
and they were reconciled. In a rear of 
scarcity, almost amounting to famine, my 
revered friend was left almost alone to 
succour the distressed withiu the bounds 
of his parish, and, incurred in this chari¬ 
table agency, what for himself and his 
family he almost superstitious!^ avoided, 
a debt which he w'as dischargmg by in¬ 
stalments for many yeiws. towards the 
last days of tliis good man’s life his dan¬ 
gers seemed to have disappeared. I re¬ 
ceived assurances tliat his saintly life and 
charities had produced the natural effect; 
but all was hollow. He had been visiting 
an infirm parishioner at a distance of three 
miles from his home ; he had walked : I 
believe he could not allow himself the 
indulgence of a horse or carriage; wearied 
with the exertion, he attempted to return 
by a shorter way than that of the public 
road. - In the fields, a sense of weariness 
and cold overpowered him, and he ap- 
proBclied the house of a Homan Catholic 
parishioner to rest for a little, and recover 
warmth. He was so feeble, that it was 
necessary to assist him over a stile which 
interposed between his path and bishouso. 

It appears be was courteously invited 
to enter in and take a seat; that he was, 
on leaving the house, accompanied on his 
way by its master; hot after the liq^se of 


many hourst bte in the night, ho was 
found upon the earth, where he bad been 
stoned, mangled, and bleeding, and 
speechless; hut not yet quite lilmrated 
from the agony of death. Thus Irvine 
Whitty died, a man whose countenance 
only, by its subdued and saintly expres. 
sion, might have disarmed the wildest 
hatred. He has had his crown; but it is 
an awful lesson to think that one thus 
* lovely in Iiis life ’ should be on the 
earth dying, whera neither tear, nor ten¬ 
der touch, nor pi-ayer, nor bluing, 
soothed him; a witness, an unambiguous 
witness, diet the spirit which seeks the 
destruction of the Protestant Church, is 
of a kind which quenches the sympathies 
of butean hearts, and is not to be charmed 
into peace or mercy by all the gentleness 
and all the virtue that is bestowed upon 
the most blameless of mortals."—p. 149. 

This is but one amid many specimens 
of the murderous spirit and anti-British 
and anti-Protestant resolve that animate 
(lie bosoms of the Irish Romanists. 
We sympathise with the reverend orator 
when he declares it his conviction that 
the open battle-field in Ireland would 
be a more welcome result to the I’ro- 
tesgmts of Ireland than the fiendish 
spirit of assassination, that respects no 
claims, and holds sacred no obligations. 
“ Who would not rather go forth with 
the Emperor of France to his battles, 

) than abide amid the revolting butcheries 
of Robespierre or Marat? And who, 
that reflecta, would nut rather see Ire¬ 
land ^he battle-field of civilised war, 
than tlie Shambles whicii it has been 
made for Murderers?” It is quite 
clear that, in tlic open warfare of con¬ 
tending communities, there are traits 
that indicate noble feelings and generous 
emotions latent in the bosoms of stern 
antagonists, and which, in their de- 
velimeraent, cast a glSryover flie baltle- 
fiela that dissociates much that is terrible 
from the spectators, giving birth to 
poets’ songs, and consecrating fields, 
for the visit of the pilgrim and the his¬ 
torian of after-days. But the demon- 
deeds in the south of Ireland have no 
compensatory accompaniments. Tlicy 
are purely evil. The nation that gives 
them birth is a branded nation. The 
faith that foments them has nothing of 
the mercy or holiness of heaven in its 
bosom, and the fields on which the 
assassin and his victim struggled, in¬ 
stead of being hallowed in the mipstral’s 
song — 

Shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down, 
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Totbarile earth from which tlMjr sprung, 

Unlmtd, unhonoured, nnd unsung.” 

t 

And the Whig-Radical Government, 
under whose conciliatory system such 
things look place, will recorded in 
the annals of coming generations as one 
of those scourges with which it pleases 
Divine Providence to chastise nations 
forgetful of their mercies', and unthank¬ 
ful for their privileges. Countries that 
have been desolated by an Atilla, or 
swept by the wasting armies of a Na¬ 
poleon, speedily recover often more than 
their former strength and prosperity, 
but those that have had the misfortune 
to be ridden down by an incom^tent 
and irreligious ministry, ignorant of the 
principles of the heavenly, and raw in 
the experience of the policy of the 
earthly code of jurisprudence, rarely 
rise to their pristine greatness, unless 
there be within them a buoyancy qf 
power and worth that even hell cannot 
hold down. Nor is the reason of this 
unintelligible. The visitation of the 
barbarian aggressor prompts a j^eople to 
consolidate their energies, and fortify 
their position, and, at best, affect's t^eir 
external peace only; but the ascen¬ 
dency of a reckless and unprinci|>led 
faction d isarrangesthe mtemaf resources, 
and cripples their might at its main¬ 
spring. The former is the rude tempest' 
that beats against the frame, and ex¬ 
cites a reaction more than adequate to 
stand it out, and turn the onset to Aiture 
advantage; but the latter fy consump¬ 
tion, gnawing the vitals, and wasting 
the staminaoHife beyond all possibility 
of compensation. It is from these con¬ 
siderations, that we feel, that the con¬ 
queror of Melbourne and Company 
would dq more good to his country than 
the conqueror ofNapoleon. Wellington 
was permitted to &li politically, and open 
one of those defiles along which the 
barbarian spoilers have come into the 
very heaAofour constitution, it having 
been decreed, that the man who should 
carry all before him in the cabinet as 


We beg to recommend very ttrongly 
the C«K of the Prote$tanit of Irelt^. 
It clearly establishes.— 1. The partiali¬ 
ties of the present ministry to the ag¬ 
grandisement of Popery> and the ex¬ 
tinction of Protestantism: 2^pieirde- 
veloperoent of these partialities, in 
tamely su^ring the Popish assassin 
and incendiary to walk the plains of 
Ireland with comparative impunity, 
and repressing the efforts of Protestants 
to vindioite their rights, with significant 
scowls from the castle, and indignant 
expressions from the cabinet: 3. The 
commencement, of 'hostilities on the 
episcopacy, the tithes, and other means 
of the Protestant Church; and the 


avowed concession of privileges, en¬ 
dowments, and patronage to the edip^. 
cational and ecclesiastical institution's X 
of Rome: 4. The formation of organised 
conspiracies in Ireland,— the existecc*"'^ 
of which is connived at, and their ekr, ^ 
ploits unvisited With any thing like de-'\ 
served chastisement: 5 -The unquench¬ 
able antipathy of the Popish party te 
tile Protestant religion, not merely on 
account ofits casting the light ufScrip- 
ture and of truth on the doctrines of 


Rome, and “ the hellish enginery” by 
which they are inculcated and upheld, 
but as the strong link that binds Ireland 


to Uritain, and lies in the way of that 
dismemberment of the empire, which 
must take place before Dens and his 
two patron Dans, can gain the ascen¬ 
dency of the west, and the Pope in Ire¬ 
land, “ te magnd jactat in auld : ” 
6 . The urgent necessity for every Pro¬ 


testant apd every patriot bestirring his 
eneigies to avert the impending destruc¬ 
tion of Protestantism in Ireland. 


This last is the practical and the per¬ 
sonal for us. We are too apt to regard 
Ireland as a most ungovernable province 
of the British empire, and to stand by, 
contemplating the scenes that are there 
taking place as very painful, but in no¬ 
wise affecting our national interests. 
Now, we believe that Ireland is the 
political arena in which the battles are 


he had done in the camp, would be 
regarded as more than mortal. But 
Britain has never wanted a champion, 
when her necessities demanded his pre¬ 
sence. She has conquered- on the 
ocean, and she has conquered on the 
land, and she will not be overcome by 
an ascendant faction, the principles of 
whose government have been hatched' 
in the eclipse of revelation, reason, and 
experience. 


fought that issue irt the growing pro- 
verity or speedy overthrow of Britain. 
The contest is there carried on between 
Protestantism and Popery — Scriptural 
education and infidel instruction—a 
pure establishment and an impure one 
— Conservatism and destructive Radi¬ 
calism—the Monarchy and an infuriate 
Republioanism. We feel that more of 
the destinies of Britain are gathered up 
in the issues of the present warfare* in 
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that island than many are disposed to We had intended to enter into a cri- 
admit. “ England expects every man ticism on the style ofour author, which, 
to do his duty," is the-watchword that in general, is polished ** usque adun- 

has preceded our noblest triumphs §uem,*’ and occasionally turgid and 

against the foreign invader; and, if its involved; but, recollecting that Mr. 

weighty meaning be now at all realised, O’Sullivan is an Irishman, we feel dis- 

the treacherous and domestic foe will posed to say nothing. We only hope 

quail befoie the virtue and the might it that the speeches of 1835 and 1836, 

will summon forth to the contest, and delivered in London, Glasgow, £din- 

regenerated Ireland, may bless the na- bui^h, and Liverpool, will also make 
tion her Popish masses m present detest, their appearance, and we promise our 

and Great Britain feel thankful for tlie readers that we shall take up less time 

day when she identified herself tho- with the matter, and more with the 

roughly with her sister>isle, and went oratory and effects produced on the 

forth to the rescue of its best population public mind by Mr. O’Sullivan, un> 

when the armies ofthe aliens came down •questionably one of the master-spirits 
most fiercely upon them. of the'day. 


THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. • 

MRS. FOBTESCUE. 

OT always shall I coflfine my readers apartments, and iny simple board, and 
to the uncertain light of a lady’s cham- give me a little interchange of mind, 
ber, with the shutters half closed, the. Not meeting with a desirable inmate 
whisper of soft-treading feet, the rattle" immediately, from inquiries only, I 
of tlie caudle-cups, and the plaintive caused a small painted board to be 

wail of infancy. I am not surprised afBx«d*to a lahurnum-tree at the bot- 

that the critic begins to growl and lash tom of my small garden (gaily spar- 
his tail. But 1 mettn now to lead him kling with all the flowers of the season), 
gently by the mane to the gay and intimating that “apartmentsand board, 
agreeable village of Kensington, and if required, might be obtained within." 
invite him to lap a little of my best- 1 had plenty of applicants, principally 

flavoured Hyson, in my own neat-fur- gentlemen in public offices at the west 

nished drawing-room there ; when I end of the town, who liked to have it 
trust he will resume his former amiable put on their xisiting cards, “ Mr. C- 

sweetness of disposition, Rud lay him- Kewtinetm\ ^veral ladies also called; 
self quietly down on the ^Mirth-rug, but as I resolved to please my fancy in 

before a blazing fire, and Vlistpn pa- the choice of a domestic boarder, one 

tiently to the following narrative. who was to be constantly with me, I 

As 1 had promised Mrs. Harcourt, could not very readily find one to my 
on her death-bed, that I woiUd take taste. Some of them looked haughty, 

the charge of her infant boy ^r one others of equivocal appearance, Rnd the 

entire twelvemonth, I hired a \small greate* part of them vapid and unin¬ 
elegant house at Kensington forXthat teresting. I was determined I would 

purpose; the general having, bdfore not be pestered by a fool, or get into a 

his departure for his West India W- scrape with a fashionable demirep. I 

vernment, made me a most lib^l had nearly come to a settlemeflt with 

allowance, to ensure the comforts if a grave, respectable-looking, middle- 

his Emma’s offspring; I resolved,there\ aged lady, in a widow’s bonnet and 

fore,.to give myselfrone year’s repose\ cap; but I found out, just in time to 
whilst fulfilling this sacred promise, and \ break it off, that she was a dreadful 
decjine any professional engagement \ bigot with regard to religion, and con- 
during that period. \ signed to the lower regions all those 

My house being larger than I needed, \who thought diflerently from herself, 
and having only two servants in it (one » congratulated myself on my escape, 
of them the exclusive attendant of little \ It may be thought ridiculous that 
Lyttleton Harcourt), 1 began to feel 4a Monthly Nurse" should givedier- 
ratlier lonely ; so determined to receive sfflf such airs, and be so very parti- 
some agreeable inmate of my own sex, cilar; that she ought rather to have 
who would share with me ray pretty b^n glad to let her lodgings to the 
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fiwt respectable bidder, and be thank- 
M to receive her rent, and cater for 
the table. Let it*be recollected that 1 
had no necessity for receiving a boarder 
at all ; that it was proposed merely to 
increase my stock of home*comfort; 
and, therefore, 1 had a full right to 
weigh the matter well, lest what 1 in¬ 
tended as a pleasure sliould turn out 
quite a difierent thing. I began to 
despair of pleasing myself, and medi¬ 
tated taking down my little black board 
(wliich I did not at all like the sight of) 
in the course of another week. 

I was sitting in my drawing-room, 
with the infant Lyttleton and his- at-* 
tend ant sylph, a rosy, good-humoured 
country girl I had chosen for his nursery¬ 
maid. In all the majesty of baby¬ 
hood, with his toys spread around him, 
and his pKme minister at his elbow, 
preventing or supplying all his wants, 
— there he sat bolt upright upon tfce 
carpet, the little sturdy rogue, with 
cheeks like a trumpeter’s, and fists 
like a Hercules—the carpet-ball, jing¬ 
ling with its internal bells, ^as roll^ 
towards him for the hundredth time, 
and elicited still the same joyoullaugh, 
—when I saw an elegantly dressed lady 
trying to come in at my garden-gate, 
and I sent down the girl instantly to 
open it for her, and usher her into the 
room where the child and myself weit 
sitting. 

As my story relates wholly to this 
lady, whom 1 shall call Mi;f. Foftescue, 
1 shall give a slight defcsiption of her 

E erson and manners; thus bringing into 
older relief, as the painters say, the 
principal figure on my canvass. 

Mrs. Fortescue might be about 
eight-and-twenty, with a tall, fine 
person^ jet-black hair, and eyes of the 
most piercing beauty. All h«r fea¬ 
tures harmonised well together; and 
her dress was in the very first style of 
simple elegance,— a rich black satin 
pelisse* lined with white sarsnet; a 
tjonnet of white satin, well made, and 
of the newest mode, with a black veil 
of real Chantilly lace. Her shoes were 
of the best cut, and her French kid 
gloves perfectly clean, and well put on. 
I observed ail ihese things in a moment, 
as dress has a greater weight with me 
than I well like to confess; but all 
people have their weak sides, and this 
is ofie of mine. 

“ Ah, you have children, madam,” 
said the stranger lady, in a very hurried 
manner, casting her eyes on my beau¬ 


tiful infimt charge, who stared at her 
with all his might, as he was taken 
from the room % his maid, with her 
apron full of playthings into the bar¬ 
gain. ** 1 cannot endure the sight of 
diildren, and therefore must decline”— 
Mrs. Fortescue sunk down upon the 
chair 1 offered her, covered her face 
witih her handkerchief, and sobbed 
aloud. ^ 

Nothing is so impertinent as to 
attempt consolation, when we know 
not the caute of the affliction. 1 felt 
it was far better to respect her grief, 
whatever it might be, % seeming not 
to notice it; thus leaving her at full 
liberty either to explain herself or not, 
as she chose. I had no right to com¬ 
pel her to a confidence, that she mighi 
reply me for a few words of unmean¬ 
ing pity. So I sat silently at the op¬ 
posite end of the room, allowing only 
my looks to speak the sympathy I felt; 
fully assured by* her whole appearance 
that, whatever might be her sorrows, 
.guilt had nothing to do with them — 
•she was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

^Witli a mighty effort, at length, the 
unhappy lady dried up her tears, and 
attempted an apology; but this I would 
not permit. 1 offerm her some water, 
with a few drops of hartshorn in it, 
wliidi she dVank meekly as a child; 
and tlren she rose to go, but became 
again overpowered by her feelings, 
and had another burst of agony. My 
heart ached for her; whilst 1 formed 
a wish that 1 might be able to admi¬ 
nister ^ome comfort to a creature so 
interesting, and evidently so wretched i 

“ There is only that one child in the 
house, madam,” 1 said to her, in the 
most comforting tone of voice I dared 
make use of, strangers as we were to 
each other, and he lives almost al¬ 
ways in hi.s own nursery, or the gar¬ 
dens close by : you might see as little 
ofhiinasyou chose, poor fellow. So 
that he has plenty of air, food, and 
exercise, he will be very well content; 
and should you like these apartments, 
this house, and myself, madam, I would 
try to make you as comfortable as I 
could—and, perhaps, in time ” - — 

1 stopped — I was approaching too 
near the tenderness of her grief. “ Ne¬ 
ver!” cried slie, ** never! Time I—no! 
nothing on earth can blunt the keen¬ 
ness of this anguish! But, madam, 
you seem kind, compassionate—-will 
you suffer a heart-broken stranger to 
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come and die ender your roof? There 
are circumstances that compel ihe to 
leave home, affluence, carriages, ser¬ 
vants—all—and ask sheiler from an 
unknown. But I have plenty of money 
— fear not that: you will be amply 
repaid for all your hospitality to me. 
And have no doubts about tny respect¬ 
ability— I could convince you in a 
moment; but that would be betraying 
my name apd fomily—I must not do 
that." And she sobbed convulsively. 

‘‘ When will you wish to take iws- 
session of your rooms, madam ?" 1 in¬ 
terrupted, “ for I have not a single 
question more to ask. Shall I shew 
you the sleeping apartment V’ 

“ I require shelter now,*' answered 
the lady; “ if I go from hence, you 
will never see me more. Charge what¬ 
ever you will, only keep from my pre¬ 
sence that little one, and 1 will imme¬ 
diately become your inmate.” 

“ VVill you allow nue, madam, to 
.send a porter for your things? The 
bed is well aired, and can be used, 
immediately. I will order a fire in^ 
the room, and the linen i.s already 
aired.” ^ 

You will wonder much, madanJ,” 
said Mrs. Fortescue, as we went up 
stairs togetiier; ** but 1 must be in¬ 
debted to your kindness for.every thing. 
I cannot send for my wardrobe—it 
would declare my present residence, 
and that must be a profound secret. 
There are reasons, and they are most 
powerful ones, why I must remain 
concealed. But it will not be long.” 

1 looked at the countenance j)f Mrs. 
Fortescue when we got into the sleep¬ 
ing-room, as a momentary thought 
struck me that she might be insane, 
and had broken away from her friends; 
but 1 read nothing in those beautiful 
features but despair. Madness, at least 
at present, had not given its flasliing 
light to her dark, tearful eyes. Their 
keen expression of unutterable anguish 
cut me to the heart. “ 1 will do 
every thing,” said I, “ to draw the 
thorn from lier lacerated bosom.” 

Mrs. Fortescue wrung my band in 
speechless eloquence, as she saw some 
of my best night-linen banging on tlie 
small mahogany liorse before the fire 
in her room, airing for her -use. Not 
a word more was said upon the subject. 
I had a large portion of the wardrobe 
of the deceasedf Mrs. General Harcourt 
by me, a present from herself on lier 
death-bed, and confirmed by lier hus¬ 


band. I selected what I thought would 
be most necessary for my interesting 
guest, and laid them in the drawers 
ready for her. 1 knew tliey would fit 
her nearly as well as if they had been 
made for tier. 1 asked her not a single 
question; and she was too full of her 
sorrows to converse much with me. 
1 could Scarcely get her to take any 
food; and as for sleep, her eyes shewed 
that tiiey were strangers to so calm a 
visitant. I heard her walking about 
her room when others slept. She evi¬ 
dently got worse, instead of better; 
and I began to be alarmed for her life. 

> “ Allow me to recommend you, my 

dear tnadam,” said I, when her dejec¬ 
tion was yeiy great indeed, “ to try 
what a little walk would do for you in 
Kensington Gardens. The day is so 
fine, and the sunshine is ^ tempting 
there. Nature always calms the sor- 
rqws of the heart; and 1 am sure you 
will derive benefit from a little stroll. 
1 would also offer myself to you as a 
companion, if you have no objection ; 
for it is'‘not pleasant to walk alone. 
Shall I get your bonnet and shawl 
down Stairs for you ?” 

“ Not for the world, Mrs. Griffiths,” 
answered the poor lady, “ would I quit 
the shelter of your house.. You see I 
never even approach the windows, lest 
f should be seen from the road and 
recognised. Ne^r again shall he be¬ 
hold my face—that face he once told 
me Iieldoliged. Oh, my beloved mo¬ 
ther! it is for you I grieve now—not 
for him, not for him 1 And yet I have 
no doubt he is seeking me every where 
he can think of—that he is most 
wretched. 1 saw him yesterday pass 
.tliis very liouse, and he looked pale 
and miserable. lie cast up bis eyes 
wistfislly at ail the balconies of this 
and the opposite row; and once be 
stood still, because he saw a lady dis¬ 
appear from one of the drawing-room 
windows. I watched him throtigh the 
curtains in my bed-room. lie knocked 
at the door of the house where he saw 
the lady, and made some inquiries; 
but he soon came out again, and I 
thought seemed more unhappy than 
before.” 

Mrs. Fortescue had never approached 
yet so near the subject of her grief as 
at this moment, for she was maMng an 
allusion to hint —either her lover efr her 
husband. So I thought there would be 
no indelicacy in merely asking her, 
" If it were not possible to heal up 
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nurtten between the gentleman and 
hen^f " Whether it was not cruel 
in htf to keep her mother in such e 
state of anxiety and alarm V* ** Could 
I not see her mother for her, and 
endeavour to- accommodate whatever 
grievances pressed upon her mind ?*’ 

** It is impossible, my kind, gpod 
friend," replied the lady, mournfully ; 

“ I have taken my resolution, and will 
abide by it. But 1 owe it to your disin* 
terested compassion and your delicacy, 
to tell you exactly how I am situated; 
and then you shall jud^ yourself whe¬ 
ther I can, whether I ought, to fcn-give 
the man who has so grossly deceived r> 
and wronged me. To-morrow,''Mrs. 
Griffitlis,- I will, if 1 can command 
myself sufficiently, relate to you my 
story; but my real name must never 
pass these Kps. You will know it the 
moment l am departed ; and that will 
not be long first." As she spoke she 
counted on her lingers, as if she were 
calculating the very day and hour of 
her death; and I felt my blood grow 
chill, as she added, signihcairtly shak¬ 
ing her head, No, it will not be long 
first." '■ , 

On the morrow, after we had par¬ 
taken of our small repast, a pair of 
broiled soles and a roast chicken—or, 
rather, when 1 had eaten, but could 
not prevail on my pensive guest tc 
follow my example beyond a mouthful 
or two of the delicate food 1 had pre¬ 
pared to tempt her app^ite-~ 9 he al¬ 
luded herself to her promi^ of ffie day 
before, and began as follows: 

1 am an only child, and was sole 
heiress of very large possessions. My 

f loor mother, very early in my infancy, 
ost my fiither; and, in consequence 
of havipg no qne else to divide her 
afiections with, she doated on me to 
such excess, that when 1 married, at 
nineteen, Mr. Fortescue, a mao I pre¬ 
ferred to all others, and of property 
quite equal to my own, the only stipu¬ 
lation that she made with him was, 

* That she never should be divided 
from her darling daughterand this 
uest was by him most readily ac- 
ed . to, especially as ipy mother 
possessed such good sense, as well as 
temper, that ffiere was no danger what¬ 
ever of her interfering between us, and 
causing strife and dissension—she was 
an acquisition, and not a mischief- 
maker. Oh, what is she now suffering 
on my account I" 

** TbeN was great pomp at our 


nuptials it, 

country seat. All the villiy^,.|ye)$ 
feaetedii ail,jmy<;fi«tllRoUibil5fem were 
dressed in white* , and wpiWfirs 

ftom small osier liaake{« hefgre us, as 
we ebepped out. of qM^,(|qspriages,.to 
enter the churoh., After .^le oeipq^py, 
one of tlie'girls, about ifpurtegli yegrs 
of age, and very pretty,, preaen^..me 
with a litUe copy of verses, wntten, by 
tbe 8choolmisti%ss, in hpnour of my 
marriage; and she did it with so muca 
gsace, that I was absolutely charmed 
wjth her. Slie had ever been a ftt- 
vourite with me, but now 1 told her 
tlmt she should live with me altogether 
—that I would get my housekeeper to 
instruct her in every necessary duty— 
and, when she vies old enough, I would 
take her for my own maid. 

“ Mr. Fortescue and myself, accom¬ 
panied by my mother (who insisted on 
not leaving me even for a day), set off 
for an excursion up the Bbine, imme¬ 
diately after the ceremony. I have not 
yet spoken of out mutual love—1 cau- 
mot trust myself On that subject. I be¬ 
lieved myself then the happiest of 
created beings; and he was —O Gpd I 
did he not swear to me * tliat my lore 
was more precious to him than every 
thing on earth.’ And it was so thenj 
I did not (jeceive myself—Fortescue 
Uien adored me 1 

** On our return to England, .and 
visiting'my native county before I ,was 
presented at court, I rememWred my 
promise to little Pbabe Wi4ii^n§,,S|^nt 
for Iter, and placed her under.me/care 
of our excellent housekeeper, .wkp* as 
well as myself, was charmed, with the 
beauty and intelligence of the young 
villager, and promised to do eyefj; thjng 
she could to bring her forward in. life, 
and befriend iier. I thought ‘my mo¬ 
ther cold in this business; but she did 
not absolutely oppose me. She never 
had done so in her life ; and 1 too 
headstrong, too opiiiionat^, to have 
heeded her, even if she had. So I went 
on petting and lieaping favours on this 
girl, even to a fojjy. She had great 
quickness of parts, and studied ray 
humour in every particular. She read 
aloud with great propriety; and I often 
had her in my own chamber for hours 
together, when quite alone, encouraging 
her to speak out her sentiments to me, 
and treating her altogether with a con¬ 
descension and kindness enough to 
turn ffie head qf any simple girl in the 
world. Mr, tortefcue tpeo sinjl^d at 
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my fond nesf for her« and said be should 
be jealous. * 

** It was now that my more prudent 
mother thought it right te interfere a 
little. She pointed out to me that 
Phoebe Williams would be entirely 
•spoiled by my injudicious partiality 
and false* indulgence. * I hear she is 
growing insolent already in the ser¬ 
vants’ hall through your favour, and 
boasts that she can make her young 
mistress do whatever she likes. Be¬ 
sides, Emily,’ added my mother, ‘ she 
begins to dress far above her station, 
and that must be very pernicious for 
her; and, if you really like this girl, 
my love, study he rsolid interests more 
than- your own inclination—try to 
make her a worthy member of society, 
and not a pert young minx, overbear¬ 
ing and idle. Indeed, Emdy,’ conti¬ 
nued my excellent parent, * you should 
not suffer this poor child to read novels, 
and wear your rilAnds and finery. 
Wliat will she be fit for V 
“ I am sorry to say that 1 took these 
excellent remonstrances in very bad part^ 
and even insinuated that they were only 
jealous of my fondness for an innocent 
and most amusing young girl, and tliat 
the only effect produced by it would be 
that I should love her belter than ever, 
and, if possible, be kindea to her than 
before; so, with a sigh, my poor mo¬ 
ther desisted, and left me to ,my own 
infatuated/oily. 1 took tliis girl every 
where about with me, made her my 
companion instead of my servant, when 
I was alone with her—for I dared not, 
with all my rudeness, obtrudg her on 
the .society of my high-bom parent, 
nor offend the aristocratic pride of my 
Juisband; but then 1 made, as 1 thought, 
ample amends to the girl herselffor this 
denial, by having her taught things, 
when we were in London, that could 
be of no manner of service to her, 
such as French, piusic,&c.; and, find¬ 
ing she had an exquisite voice, slie re¬ 
ceived some lessons in singing, and 
often delighted me by pouring forth 
her enchanting notes in some ballad, 
or even joining myself in duets in my 
dressing-room, where I had a piano 
conveyed expressly for that purpose. 
Mr. Fortescue sometimes came and 
listened to her also. 

“ Next to my beloved husband and 
my fond mother, 1 loved this girl best 
of any thing on earth. I was as proud 
of her beauty and accompFishments as 
if they had been my own—nay, even 
VOL. XV. NO. t.xxxy. 


more; and I contemplated one of these 
days to marry her to some deserving 
young roan, lier superior in birth and 
station, and giving her such a portion 
as she never could have dreamed of. 
Once, when 1 was informed by my 
watchful mother that she thought Mr. 
Forbes, our butler, was attached to 
Pheebe, and that it would be an ex¬ 
cellent match for her, I was most in¬ 
dignant, and declared the girl was far 
loo good, too lovely, too well-educated, 
to be thrown away upon any domestic 
whatever, and that I would never con¬ 
sent to such a thing whilst I lived. 

I “ Ph(Bbe Williams had now lived 
with tee more than four years, and w.is 
as dear to mo as a sister, when my 
mother seemed all of a siiiklcn to have 
taken a most unaccountable dislike to 
her. She treated her with miicii se¬ 
verity of manner; and once ordered 
lipr to leave the room when she entered 
it, ‘ for she wished to speak to her 
daughter alone' (.'overed with vesenl- 
ful blushes, the girl was preparing to 
obey liei*, when J was so much hurt by 
the amnirent unkindness of my mother’s 
ma«ner towards ray unofiTcnding fa¬ 
vourite, that X warmly remonstmted, 
and actually quarrelled with my idol¬ 
ising parent bn this girl’s account, 
declaring that I would protect her 
^igainst injustice of every kind, let it 
come from wliatever quarter it might; 
and desired Phoebe to remain. 

‘“CakP^ care, Kniily,’ replied my 
now weepiqg pirent; * you are foster* 
ing a serpent in your bosom, that will 
sting you to the quick. May Heaven 
preserve my child 1 l.et me conjure 
you to send her away from your house 
before it is too late. Du you not per¬ 
ceive she is already ip a condition to 
becoaie a mother?’ Plu«be VVqUiains 
rushed at this from iny chamber. 

“ Oil, bow indignant was 1 at ihii 
question I I dared even call this good 
and amiable parent ‘ a shinderor,’ 
‘ a base calumniator.’ 1 would believe 
nolhing, liesii' nothing. But the (riilh 
broke upon me by slow degrees: I 
was obliged to notice her change of 
person; and the shock was so great to 
me, tliat I had a very nlamiiiig illness 
in consequence, and wept myself nearly 
blind. 

“ At length pity and love prevailed 
over resentment. 1 saw the beauiiful 
delinquent, who was obliged to con¬ 
fess that she had been sauced, aixl 
very shjartly expected the consequence 
V 
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of licr sin would be visible to every 
eye. 

‘“And who is your seducer, unhappy 
girl?’ demanded I. ‘Will he render 
you justice? W'ill he marry you, and 
so conceal your shame ? I will still do 
all I can to assist you. Give me the 
name of the man who has drawn you 
aside from tlie path of virtue, and I will 
get Mr.Fortescue to speak to him, and 
persuade him to take you to wife. T 
will not abandon you, weak and in¬ 
discreet as you have been. Tell me 
who he is V I was extremely agitated. 

“ My mother was by my bedside as 
I thus spoke to the sobbing Phoebe,, 
and I saw her fix her eye upon the 
girl in the severest manner, and even 
threaten her with her hand. ‘ Ask her 
no questions, Emily,’ said she, prevent¬ 
ing the gii? from speaking; ‘ she will 
not tell the truth, depend upon it. 1 
suppose Mr. Forbes, the butler, is 
the bottom of tliis affair.’ 

“ ‘ Then it can be arranged, madam, 
without much difficulty,’ 1 said. ‘ Send 
Fortescue to me, and lie shall* offer the 
man 500/. immediately, if he will marry 
her without delay. 1 will not s’eep 
until this business is settled. No, 1 
will get up, and I will see to it myself; 

I cannot rest until it is all arranged.’ 
And 1 did get up, and spoke to Mr. 
Fortescue about it, who smiled at my 
taking the thing so much to heart; 
said, ‘ girls w'ould be girls; but that 
he would try, for my sake, {p pa«ch up 
the matter as well as he ^ouid.’ lie 
most affectionately soothed me, and 
gave me a thousand caresses ; then 
went off to speak to the delinquent, 
Forbes. 

“ When I saw him again, an hour 
afler, he;told m^ that he could not per¬ 
suade the butler to do justice ts, the 
girl; and he had been so indignant 
at. his refusal, that he had instantly 
discharged him. ‘ And, now, my dear 
Emily,’ continued he, ‘ we must do 
the best we can to provide for your 
silly little favourite another way; for 1 
suppose that you do not mean to give 
her up, though t/iii villain has deserted 
her. I am sure iny Emily is too ge¬ 
nerous for that r 

“ And I did not desert her in her 
oxiremity. I had her removed to a 
relation of my housekeeper's, who con- 
sentori to receive her, and take care of 
hop — althoiTgh I perceived the good 
woman partook a great deal of (lie dis¬ 
like of mv inolhei- for Pheobe Williams; 


she sturdily telling me, ‘ tliat hypo¬ 
crites and ingrates were always letter 
provided for than the virtuous and the 
deserving.’ 

“ 1 visited Phoebe more than once 
during her conAnemem, and took her 
every necessary and comfort for herself 
and the poor babe. Strange to say, 1 
conceived a violent affection for the in¬ 
fant also; and, as I had no children of 
my own, I mentioned to Mr. Fortes¬ 
cue and iny mother, after my last visit 
to Phoebe, ‘ that I should like to adopt 
the child, if my husband had no objec¬ 
tion, and have one of the upper rooms 
of the hall fitted up for a nursery.' 

“ To my astonishment, Mr. For¬ 
tescue answered me not a word, but 
started from his chair, and walked 
hastily to one of the windows. My 
mother burst out into a violent phi¬ 
lippic on my extreme folly and infatua¬ 
tion, asking me, ‘ if 1 wished by my 
conduct to give € premium for the en¬ 
couragement of immorality ? The thing 
must not be thought of,’ she added. 

• “ Although 1 dearly loved my mo¬ 
ther, yet 1 had been so indulged by 
her, that it had rendered me very im- 
peiliiient to her, and given me a tone 
of haughtiness, when I was in the least 
contradicted, that now I bitterly repent 
of. Out wa roust sutler to learn hu¬ 
mility, and I hare indeed suffered. 
Oil, Mrs. Griffiths, you will, at some 
future period, see my beloved parent, 
when—tell her then how much, how 
severely, her Emily repented of the in¬ 
solence with which she treated the ad¬ 
vice of ^he most affectionate friend she 
ever possessed. Out to return. * 

“ I deeply resented, then, my mo¬ 
ther’s observations, and called her in¬ 
terfering with my pleasure an imult. 
Then, speaking with a heightened voice 
to my husband, who still stood gazing 
from the window, I demanded, ‘ whe¬ 
ther he, also, wished to thwart my inclin¬ 
ations ? Tell me, Frederick Y said I, 
‘ at once, am I to be mistress here, or 
not; or am I to be reduced to a mere 
cipher in my own *iiouse, and you and 
this lady to have the supreme aoliiority 
here? If so,' 1 continued, seeing he 
did not reply,— ‘ if so’ (and passion 
almost choked me), ‘ Emily Fortescue 
had better give up the contest at once, 
and retire to some distant county, a 
humble annuitant on the bounty of her 
mother and her husband V There was 
a solemn pause after .this burst of vio¬ 
lence. 
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“ * Can I r cried Mr, Forteacuc, 

‘ can 1 endure all thw V and iie rushed 
towards me, threw Inmself on his knees 
at ray feet, and, disregarding the 
agonised exclamations of my mother, 

* that it would be a death-blow to her 
child P he confessed to rae, with tears 
ip his eyes, and a face quivering with 
emotion, ‘ that, though his ardent love 
for me tvas unabated — though he 
would sacrifice his life, every thing, 
for my happiness, yet that, in an un¬ 
guarded hour, he had wandered from 
me (but never in heart), and that the 
child of Phoebe Williams was his < 
ovvu! r 

“ Mrs. Griffiths, I cannot describe 
what passed after this unexpected 
avowal of my adored husband's in¬ 
constancy : 1 sat like a statue, con¬ 
gealed with horror. All 1 recollect is, 
that my almost frantic mother up¬ 
braided Mr. I’ortescftic with his im¬ 
prudence—his cruelty in tcllin" me 
the fatal truth / ‘ She need never 

have known it 1 ’ she exclaimed. < Oli^ 
why, why did you undeceive her t 
After you had paid Forbes, too,,so 
handsomely for his connivance; and 
she so firmly believed he was the father 
of the child. When he was bribed so 
largely by myself to keep die secret for 
ever. Prederick Fortescue, you have 
killed my child! Speak to her— 
rouse her from this lethargy 1 She must 
be bled instantly.’ 1 heard all this, 
but it was indistinctly, and seemed to 
have DU reference to me: 1 was chilled, 
and my feelings blunted. Butawhen 1 
heard ray own beloved Frederick 
franticly accuse himself as my mur¬ 
derer, and swear lie would not survive 
me, then 1 was aroused—was softened. 

1 listened to his prayers, his agonies, 
his supplications. Ins promises—never 
more to cause mu a moment’s pain ; 
and, throwing my arms round liis neck, 

1 wept myself again to peace in his 
bosom, i forgave him freely—fully. 

“ What arguments have men wlieu 
they wish to extenuate their faults I As 
[ listened to those of Mr. Fortescue, 1 
began to think his only a venial one, 
and to throw the blame chiefly on the 
artful girl, who had made use of all her 
beauty, her blaudishmeuts, her seduc¬ 
tions, to draw him from my arms; for 
he protested * that he never had loved 
her even for a moment,’ and in his 
heart utterly despised her, for her in¬ 
gratitude and liypocrisy. In fine, I 
generously forgave him all, and there 


was a perfect reconciliation between 
us, which gave mf mother the most 
sincere pleasure, t asked her pardon, 
also, for my insolence to her, when, 

J )oor thing, she was doing her utmost to 
leep roe in ignorance of what she 
feared, were I to know it, would, per¬ 
haps, destroy me, or render me miser¬ 
able for life. One thing she still in¬ 
sisted on, and Mr. Fortescue joined in 
her wish, that Phoebe Williams, as 
soon as she was able to travel, should 
be sent with the child into Wales, 
where, if she behaved well, and on 
condition that she I'emained there witli- 
out attempting ever to see or write to 
Mr. Fortescue, lOOf. a-year should be 
regularly remitted to her, through my 
hands or my mother’s, an^ any other 
little present I might deem useful to 
cither of them. 

, “ My mother took on herself making 
all the arrangements for the removal of 
my ungi-ateful favourite. She wrote to 
a friend of hors at Denbigh, who hired 
a very pretty little romantic cottage, in 
the Isk of Anglesea, and had it neatly 
furnished. Tins 1 insisted should be 
done at my own expense, out of my 
pill-money; and, also, I ] acked up for 
her use linen, some useful plate, and a 
liundred articles that might administer 
to her comfort, with a plentiful supply 
of books, not of amusement merely, 
but of improvement; and requested it 
as an*espai:ial favour of my much- 
respected oW housekeeper (who, no 
doubt, knew all the real truth of this 
affair, though, from delicacy to her 
master and myself, she affected ig¬ 
norance,) that she would accompany 
the youthful delinquent into Wales, 
assist her in the care ^of the eluld on 
the r®ad (who I foolishly permitted to 
be named ‘ Frederick,' the name of my 
husband), and settle her in her new 
abode. In about a fortnight she re¬ 
turned, and gave me the most satisfac¬ 
tory accounts of the behaviour of 
Pheebe Williams; that she seemed 
perfectly resigned to her fate, grateful 
to her mistress, and dotingly fond of 
her infant; saying she sliould want no 
other companions than it, her books, 
and her own tbouglits, which, she said, 
were full of penitence and gratitude to 
the best of mistresses. She sent her 
humble duly to me, and these Words, 
‘ Beloved lady 1 you shall have no 
further trouble from your undeserving 
Pheebe.’ 

For two years after this Mr. Foi> 
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tcscue aiiJ -myself lived in uninter- 
nipited-imppiness. llis attentions to 
me wer-e unwearied; his affection 
coiiM :not be doubted of. 1 never 
once upbraided him with past miscon¬ 
duct) nor was the name of Phoebe ever 
mentioned between us. My mother, 
ever kind and nflccUonate, pemuaded 
me to let her have, exclusively, the 
management of tlic little establishment 
in tlie Isle of Anglesea, promising that 
she would be most punctual in her re¬ 
mittances, and generous in her pre¬ 
sents. ‘ It will be better, Emily,’ ar¬ 
gued she, ‘ that you should be troubled 
witb this unpleasant aflkir as little as 
possible, and think of it, 1 trust, as 
little. 1 hope my dear girl will let the 
whole aflitir pass off her mind alto¬ 
gether, or only fancy it a past feverish 
di'eam. You have the entire heart of 
your husband, my child, and be satis¬ 
fied.’ 

“ One good at least had been derived 
from past circumstances. I was so 
deeply impressed by the extreme ten¬ 
derness of my excellent mother llyougb- 
OHt the whole business, by her coiiolant 
watchfulnes.s to guard my feeiing.s, and 
heal up the wound 1 had endured, 
that 1 made a solemn resolution that 
Jiever more would I offend her affec¬ 
tionate heart by a pert reply, a rude 
contradiction, or any thing tending to 
give her pain; and this resolution 
have I religiously kept. 4 Ilel' way¬ 
ward, over-indulged, and often in.so- 
leiit daugliler, from that period, be¬ 
came to her gentle, attentive, and most 
assiduous to please her. We lived to¬ 
gether a family of love and liarmoiiy. 
Oh! why was this peace again dis¬ 
turbed? Why^was I doomed to en- 
duie anguish unutterable 1 1 had been 
ever unsuspicious, tru.sting, free from 
iealotisy, generous, and forgiving. Did 
I desej^ve the treatment I have since 
received ? Oh, Fortescue! you have 
much to answer for; from the depths 
of a broken heart 1 tell you so ! And 
so well do 1 know youi-s, that 1 am as¬ 
sured, with all your errors, your own 
will, throughout life, be agonised with 
the memory of me, with grief, and the 
stings of undying remorse. 1 can tell 
you no further of my story to-night, 
Mrs^. Griffiths; but I will endeavour 
to-niorrow to resume its tangled thread, 
and finish it.” 

* * * * 

All that night did Ybat unhappy 
lady pace her chamber,— often did I 


hear, from an adjoining apartment, her 
sobs and ^aculations. Once 1 ven¬ 
tured to enter hers, on the pretext that 
I thought she liad called me by my 
name: when there, 1 requesteil her to 
return to bed, and after site consented 
to do so I knelt by its side, and im¬ 
plored her heavenly Father and mine to 
give her composure,— to shew her the 
way to endure lier griefs with patience, 
—to teach her the lesson of submission 
to his will, and hope of future happi¬ 
ness. 1 then sat by her side, until she 
fell into a perturbed slumber, when I 
left her, myself in a very anxious st-ate 
of mind, listening to every .sound. 1 
found her in the morning feverish and 
ill, and again and again rc(|ucsted she 
would suffer me to let her mother know 
of her situation. “ If I write, madam,” 
said I, “ a few linos, llie hand-writing 
will not be recogni'-od A// him; ami, 
therefore, Mr. Fovlescuo need not be 
apjirised of it,— that is, if it is your 
desire so to punish him; but your 
'mother, your lender, agonised mother! 
IVay suffer me to write for you, in your 
name.” 

“ Mrs. Griffiths,” replied the lady, 
solemnly, “ the day after to-morrow is 
my wedding-day,— I will then give 
you permission to put a letter into the 

post-office for me to -. Yes, iny 

mother shall no longer be kept in ig¬ 
norance; the day (tf 'lrr lu-morrow ! I 
promise you then ibcy shall all know 
where and how I am.” 

I did not like the tone of her voice 
as she said this; it gave me an invo¬ 
luntary shudder: yet I knew not how 
to allude to my suspicious—to name 
my feai-s ; all I could do was to endea¬ 
vour to impress upon her mind liow’ 
much it was the duty of us all to endure. 
the afflictions we meet witli, and to 
point out to her that impatience only 
aggravated them, and must be ex¬ 
tremely offensive to that Being who, 
at any rate, permitted them, and could, 
whenever he llioiight proper, deliver us 
from them. • 

During the next day, Mrs. b'crles- 
cue asked me if I should like to hear 
the remainder of her narration. At 
ffrst 1 hesitated, as I feared that .s}>eak- 
ing on this matter served only to exas¬ 
perate her feeling.s, and increase her 
anguish ; but she denied that it liad 
this elTcct, and said that it rather gave 
relief to her overcharged bosom. Thus, 
then, she continued :— 

The only source of uneasiness now 
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that ever came near me was, that Mr. 
Fortoscue apd myself had no children. 

I knew that he was passionately fond 
of them; and tlicn, of course, lie wished 
to have an heir to his estates and large 
property. He had the delicacy, how¬ 
ever, never to mention his disappointed 
hopes to me ; hut I saw that it afflicted 
him. Just at this time, two years after 
what I have narrated to you (and I 
beg you to notice particularly this cir- 
ciinistancc), Mr. Fortescue told me, 
hut there was imicli embarrassment of 
iiKiiiner, and a suffused cheek, as he 
spake, ‘ that he was obliged to go into 
Scotland, respecting some leases he* 
had to iciiew; iiut that he should K; 
home again in a fortnight.' ‘ 1 should 
like to see modern Athens myself, 
Frederick,’ said I ; but vvilliout the 
bhghlest suspicion tliat he w-as then de¬ 
ceiving me ; ‘ should not you, niuni- 
ina { Take us witl^ you, iny love,’ I 
continued, ‘ and shew us all the lions 
of lidiiibnrgh — Arthur’s Scat, and 
Ilolyrood tJastle, and the 'I’olbooth of 
the Uatrl of Mid-Luthian. Wlien Jo 
you set olff >\’e cun be ready in a 
few liours.’ • 

“ ‘ 1 blinl] be inueh hurra'd, Faiiily,’ 
I'l'iiliod ]\lr. Forlescue, ‘ iii this jour¬ 
neybut 1 lliouglil his voice faltered. 

‘ 1 sliall merely run there and back „ 
again. All my time will be taken up 
with lawyers and bailitfs. On my re¬ 
turn, iiiy love, wc Will lake any ex¬ 
cursion you like best,—to Italy, Emily, 
jfyonhavc the same fancy you had last 
year, when my parliauienlal'y duties 
prcvculcd my aecompanying*you thi¬ 
ther; but, as it is now the recess, there 
will he ])1cuty uflinic fur the jaunt, and 
we can winter well at Naples.’ 

“ My niotlier, I thought, looked 
more uneasy at this speecli than was 
necessary, and 1 cauglu an indctinitc 
al.irm by her manner, ifnl wliatcoiild 
he ui’ged by either of us ? He set oft' 
for Scotland after this converstilion ; 
yet still there was something that did 
not satisfy ns in., his manner as he 
quilted us; it was confused and over¬ 
strained,—too much of jirofession, too 
little of heart. He returned again and 
again to bid me farewell, yet Ins eye 
would not meet mine; for he was cou- 
seions ihc lamp of truth shone not 
there,—that he was acting a great and 
cul})able falsehood, and feared detec¬ 
tion ; yet he was not quite new to per¬ 
fidy, and might have performed his 
])art witli less licsitation, 


** ' Have you heard aught from 
Anglesea, mamma 1 questioned one 
day, nearly a fortnight aftst Mr. For- 
tescue's departure. * How >does that 
unhappy girl gt) on there ? The child 
is, I believe, more than two years old.' 
My mother sighed deeply. ‘ Do’ not 
let us talk that wretched business over, 
my love,’ said she; ‘ I trusted never to 
have heard you allude to it more.’ 

“ ‘ I have thought a great deal of it 
lately, my dear mother,’ answered I,— 

‘ more than docs me good, I lielieve. 
Oh, that I were the mother of that 
boy!’ 

“•Mr. Fortescue returned at tJie 
specified time; but he npfieared 
thoughtful, absent, and uncomfortable, 
—disliked to speak of Ins visit to 
F.diuburgli, and would gige us no ac¬ 
count of the persons he had seen there, 

‘ lie had arranged the atfair,’ and that 
Mas all wc could get out of him. Still 
he was most tender and afl'ecliunutc to 
me, most respectful in his attentions 
to my .mutlicr: but his depression of 
spirits increased, and always, I oh- 
servad, wlien 1 said any thing kind to 
hij?i; then his eyes would fill with 
tears, and he would rush out of (he 
room, overpowered by his feelings :' he 
looked, also, pale and unwell. 

“ ‘ U hat can all this mean, my 
dearest mother'?’ 1 inquired, after he 
had darted away with looks that fright¬ 
ened,me, on my playing and singing 
him one bf his favourite songs—one. 
that ill tli^ days of our courtship he 
h.ad made me sing to him over and 
over again. ‘ 'I'lierc is something on 
Frederick’s mind, and I am much liiirt 
(hat he will not confide it to me.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, some political intrigue or 
olhy that is playing tiff agaiifst him, 1 
have little doubt, that vexes him more 
than it ought,’ she replied. ‘ us 
fly away with him for a few months to 
Naples, Emily, and leave all that an¬ 
noys him behind us; on our return, all 
will be right again.' 

“ To my surprise and displeasure, 
when I mentioned his former proposal 
to Mr. l'’orlescue, he told me that he 
could not leave England just at that 
moment; but, wlieii ])iessod to explain 
the nature of the aflair that would de¬ 
tain him, he became much embarrassed, 
and, at length, angry. ‘ It was impos- 
ble,’ he said, ‘ that women could com¬ 
prehend political matters ; so it was 
folly to attempt entering into particu¬ 
lars with me; but he must be himself 
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the sole judge of what he could, aud 
what he could no't, do With pro^^riety; 
and I must be contented with his sim¬ 
ple assurance, that it fvas net con¬ 
venient for him at present to leave the 
country.' I burst into tcai-s, and he 
left the room. 

We had a beautiful town residence 

in-Square ; but Mr. Fortescue, 

under some pretence or-other, wished 
the family to remove to our country 

seat in -shire much earlier this 

year than any former ones. We were 
making alterations tliere, and a new 
approach to the hall; so that, he said, 
he ought to be there to superintend 
the workmen. It was a matter of in¬ 
difference to me where we lived, so he 
w'as with me, and remained affection¬ 
ate and k-nd. We, therefore, left 
London early in the spring; but Mr. 
Fortescue immediately after told me 
that parliamentary business would re^ 
quire him to be often absent from me, 
as there would be a strong opposition 
when the house met again, and he de¬ 
puted me to give directions to the 
builders, &c. When I told him' that 
my mother could do this for us, as I 
should prefer being with him, he ob¬ 
jected, saying, ‘ that he had jrromised 
her, he would never divide her daughter 
from her, and lie would keep his word 
even to the letter.’ 

“ I grew suspicions, and uneasy; 
but was afraid to upbraid Mr. Fortes- 
.cue with his change of manner,—for he 
had become petulant, and^ soon irri- 
ritated. I often caught my dear mo¬ 
ther’s eye fixed on me, with an ex¬ 
pression so pitiful, so piercingly tender, 
that it caused my own to fill with 
tears ; but the moment she saw that I 
observed" her involuntary looks,«she 
would rally her spirits, and force her¬ 
self to appear cheerful beyond her 
usual mood. I could bear all this no 
longer; < 30 , one day, I plucked up the 
courage to inform Mr. Fortescue ‘ that 
it was my determination to go back to 
London, and reside there till June, 
when the house would be prorogued, 
as I felt the country very dull and 
stupid without him.’ Ilis only answer 
was, ‘ Do as you like, Fmily; but it 
appears to me perfectly ridiculous to 
move our establishment back again for 
so short a lime. Many of the members 
have no JiOndon establishment at all, 
and yet their wives do not make haf 
the fuss you do, although they do riot 
see their husbands for many montlis.’ 


lie tumed away as he spoke j and, fdr 
the first time th his life slttcte ouriwar- 
riage, I saw him mount his horse and 
depart, without coming to take leftve 
of me. 

“ * There is some dreadful thing 
working against me, my dear mofiier,’ 
said I, flying into her apartment; ‘ Fre¬ 
derick no longer loves me, and I am 
the most wretched of women.’ This 
excellent mother did all she could to 
console and comfort me. She assured 
me I was mistaken in supposing Mr. 
Fanescue had lost his affection for me. 
She supposed some vexatious political 
matter had put him out of temper; or, 
perhaps, some of his tenants had not 
paid him their rents : there were a 
hundred things that men met with 
every day, she added, to sour and dis¬ 
tract them, that they did not think it 
advisable to tell their wives of. He 
might have been tempted to play deep 
when in town, and had lost a consi¬ 
derable sum, perhaps, and that would 
c?use an irritation.’ 

“ Thus did she reason ; but she 
could not satisfy me. 1 had not been 
educated in the school of forbearance, 
and could not endure misery well. 
When, therefore, three days passed, and 
Mr. Fortescuy returned not, I ordered 
the carriage; and, desiring my maid 
to pack 11 ]) a few articles of dress, &c., 
I set off, accompanied by her and my 
mother, to our town-residence. The 
London servants stared at me as if I 
had been a spectre, when 1 told them 
I was going to remain ; and then 
it slipped out, quite unintentionally, 
from one of them, who stammered, 
and tried to draw it hack, that Mr. 
I'ortesciio had only been iheic to dress; 
he had not slept once their, since ice all 
departed for the country. 

“ ‘ What can you say now to ex¬ 
cuse this ])erfidious man ?’ cried f, in 
a paroxysm of anguish, as soon as 
the servant left the room. * Is it 
come to this? Most miserable wife! 
Cast oft' for ever 1 • Mother! attempt 
not to console me! Speak not to me 1 
Let us return; or, rather, take me from 
him altogether 1 I will enter his house 
no morel' 

“ ‘ Emily!’ remonstrated iny afflicted 
parent, ‘ yon know not what you say. 
Von inu.st, indeied, restrain these vio¬ 
lent bursts of passion, or your head 
will become inflamed. Keep up your 
fortitude, my dearest child. Come, 
we will punish this Lotliario of yours 
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(if such lie be). We will run down to 
Brighton, Emily, for a week or twoj 
and that will frighten him to death. 
What say you to this '/ We have our 
clothes packed. Shall we start to-mor¬ 
row morning for Brighton, without 
consulting Mr. Fortescue?' 

“ ‘ Any where you will,' I answered. 

* If he return not here to-night, take 
me away, and it is aU I require. Oh, 
that the ocean there at Brighton might 
be the waters of Lethe 1’ 

“ Ml*. Fortescue did not return to 
his house that night, and we set .'Off, 
accordingly, tlie next morning for the 
sea; ray mother writing, in my name,* 
a few lines, as cool as possible, to my 
husband, saying, * that I felt so unwell, 
that I deemed the air of Briglitoii might 
be of service to me: perhaps he roiglil 
do me the favour of visiting me there, 
and inquiring foi my health.’ 

“ ‘And now, M^. Griffiths, comes 
the consummation of my wretchedness. 
We had arrived at the village of 
Mitcham, on our route to the s(ja, 
when, at the door of a pretty liltie 
cottage, near Mitcham Common, vve 
saw a young woman with an infant in 
lier arms, and another child by her 
side. She was giving directions to 
some tradesman; but we could not be 
deceived—at least, I could not,— it was 
Fhcebe Williams, who 1 believed was 
at Anglesea, as I had received a letter 
from her not a month before with that 
post-mark on it, thanking me for some 
wearing apparel 1 had sent her, and 
other presents. She had on one of my 
silk dresses then, which, as*I disliked 
the colour, and it was quite new, 1 had 
sent her also ; it was a very peculiar 
pattern, and I could, I think, have 
sworn to the dress from its make, even 
if 1 had a doubt as to the identity of 
the wearer. 

“ T pulled the check-string in a mo¬ 
ment, and rushed into that cottage,— 
my mother following me, and wit¬ 
nessed the scene that followed. 

“ There stood the detected culprit, 
trembling before me ; in her arms was 
an infant, beautiful as a cherub. I 
saw in a moment that this, also, was my 
Iiusband’s. Playing liefore her was the 
boy Frederick. Oh, how I envied her 
that child 1 She could not speak to 
me a word, for she was conscience- 
struck—overwhelmed with shame. I 
could not articulate; I was choked — 
iidmost convulsed. We gazed on each 
otlier. 


Sliall I tell papa there is a pielty 
lady here V whispered the boy to las 
mother. Ob, agonj inexpressible! /lis 
papa ! my own idolised fuisband, then, 
was at that very time in the house. I 
gasped for breath, and, seizing her by 
the arm, said, with a frantic voice, 
‘ Woman—your keys! give me your 
keys 1 I will unravel all this dreadful 
plot against my peace 1 I will see 
your letters, compare them together— 
mine and his. There stands your desk; 
within are all the documents of your 
shame. Give me the keys,—I have a 
right, at least, to inspect those letters; 
and,tben 1 will depart, and leave yon 
in full possession of my own—my 
adored husband.’ 

“ Mechanically did the guilty girl 
hand to me tiie keys of^her writing- 
desk ; she had no power to withstand 
me. 1 walked deliberately to it, un¬ 
blocked, and took from it this packet, 
lied together with red tape. I saw', 
also, in one of the compartments ofthc 
desk, ^ ruby ring I had some years 
ago presented to Mr. Fortescue; ho 
told«me he had lost it at Edinburgh. 
Oter the mantel-shelf hung his picture; 
he told me it was gone to a painter’s in 
Berners Street, to be retouched. 1 
heard the ticking of a watch beneath it; 
1 took it up. The boy ran to me, and 
lisped out, ‘ That is papa’s watch. 
Give I’reddy papa’s w'atch.’ I wanted 
not jjis evidence to convince me wliose 
it was. f laid down the watch again, 
and, turnflig with dignity to my poor 
mother, who was as yialc as deatli, I 
said, ‘ Come, madam, we may be 
thought unwelcome visitors here wiien 
the master of this house enters this 
room.' 1 led the way out, but could 
no^ refrain looking* back Once more 
upon those rosy innocents — those 
lovely, unconscious intruders. As I 
gazed, [ felt the blood mount into my 
brain. They were, indeed,..most ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful; but I detest the 
sight of children for their sakes. Had 
they been mj/ own, how ditiercnl 
would have been my feelings! 

“ * Mother! I will return to J^on- 
don,’ I said; and she ordered the car¬ 
riage back again. She would not op¬ 
pose me,—she could ofl’er me no con¬ 
solation : all she could do, she did ; 
she mingled her tears with miqe. The 
wholu way back my head lay upon her 
bosom,—her arms supportefl her heart¬ 
broken child. She led mo to my 
dressing-room in-- Square, placed 
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me tenderly un a sofa, ordered a fire to 
be lighted, and told the servants * their 
inisti-ess had been^ suddenly taken ill.' 
llelo.ved mother! forgive me for having 
quitted you so abruptly; I could not 
cudure to be under his roof. Oh how 
tenderly did she watch by my sidel 
how hold my burning temples 1 how 
attempt to pour balm into my vrounds 1 
‘ All this inconstancy, .my child,' she 
argued, ‘ proceeds from your not being 
blessed with children. Ilis love for 
you is still uiuliminished; but as it has 
]>leused Ood to deny you offspring, he 
has sought lor them elsewhere.’ 

“ Heaven forgive me for the artifice 
I practised on her. I feigned drow¬ 
siness, even composure, and told her I 
would retire to bed. 1 kissed her 
fervently,—for 1 knew that 1 should 
never more ‘press my lips to hers. I 
escaped towards the morning, and 
came hither. I sliall sec her face no 
more!” 

“ Voii must not say so, madam,” 
intcmipted I; “ this bitterness of feel¬ 
ing will in some degree pass away. 1 
have no doubt what your mother, told 
you was correct. Many gentlenfen 
Iiavc a longing wish for children. It 
is most probable that be cares very little, 
if any tiling, for tlie unprincipled girl 
who has given these little ones to him. 
She has entangled him—beset him 
round with snares, and he has fallen 
into her net. He may be still brought 
buck to you; in fact, his litait, per¬ 
chance, has never wandered* from you. 
Men feel so difierent in these matters 
from us—poor,.silly,romantic,affectioii- 
ale fools as we are. Have you read 
the letters you took from this artful 
young liussey’s desk V’ 

“ Artful, indeed, Mrs. Griffiths ! 
You shall see tiieni all; I put them 
into your hands; but do nut read 
tliein to-night. To-morrow is the an¬ 
niversary pf my wedding-day; I have 
a strong presentiment that it will be 
the last of my life. Should it be so, 
put this letter into tlie Kensington 
post; but promise me one thing, and 1 
aril sure you will not break it,—promise 
me, that you will not look upon the 
direction, and that you will yourself 
sli]) it into the box with the seal up- 
jicrmosl.” I look the letter, folded it in 
a sheet qf paper, and gave the promise; 
but I insisted that I should sit up willi 
her all t/ial night, — for 1 did not like 
lier looks ; gloom, determination, and 
despair, were seated in her eyes. 


‘Mrs. Fortescuc did not decline my 
offered wislr to sit beside' her during 
that night; but she found the means (ff 
taking the contents of a small phial 
before the morning. I sent off imme¬ 
diately for the nearest surgeon, on per¬ 
ceiving her altered looks at day-br^. 
lie came—the stomach-pump was ad¬ 
ministered,—in vain—in vain I She 
had swallowed snough laudanum to 
kill twenty persons. Stupor came 
over her senses; she expired about 
four o’clock in the afternoon: long be- 
foM that, her last letter was on its way. 

In utter distraction, soon arrived tlie 
' husband and the mother. Oh, what 
remorse was pictured on his counte¬ 
nance, as he looked upon the pale, 
rigid features of that woman he had 
idolised—whom he eveiiyet most fondly 
loved 1 Such is the inconsistency of 
our nature I he loved, although lie had 
destroyed her. ,How did he kneel 
beside tiiat unconscious form, and ad¬ 
jure her once more to speak to him, 
to pardon him! It was too late. The 
heart-rending agonies of Mr. I'oites- 
cue broke in on the deeper sor- 
rowc of the mother. She felt no re¬ 
morse ; but she had lost iier only 
child, too fondly, perhaps, beloved ; 
and it was plain to be seen that she 
wished to follow lier. It was most 
affecting, when the heart-stricken pa¬ 
rent attempted to console the more 
violent grief of the offending husband. 
“ Oh, Frederick !” murmured the cha¬ 
ritable lady through her tears, “ iny 
poor Emily, perchance, now is con¬ 
scious tlitit your affection for her was 
uiidiminislied, although you were led 
away by that ungrateful girl.” 

“ (lod knows my heart!” returned 
the almost frantic husband, ** 1 never 
intended to sec her more ; but she 
lured me to her when you supposed 
that I took tliat Scottish journey, on 
the pretext that the child was dying. 

1 thought it not an unpardonable 
crime to see my own ciiild before he 
expired, as she said it was impossible 
he could recover from the effects of 
the measles. If I had but her letters 
to me here on that subject, I could 
convince you that paternal interest was 
then all that moved me in that jour¬ 
ney into Wales. When tliere, the 
Circe again enslaved me. She was 
the mother of my child ; pretended so 
much affection for me; she was so 
artful, and 1 so weak, that a second 
time 1 fell into her net, and by so 
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c^uuici was eolirely iii her y)owi;r. Slie 
tliriiitenedi after tliis, to inform Kroity 
of my I'isit there, andy in short, worked 
riio to lier purposes. But I can and 
do stwar to the truth of what I now 
nllei-: I often bated her whilst I ca¬ 
ressed her; despised her when she 
lavished on me those blandishments 
that wei-e the first cause eCj wyin g me 
from my only real love." 

Then came the revolting scene of the 
iiKjuest; but the letter she hud ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Fortescue was so inco¬ 
herent, that it determined the jurj^^s 
to the derangement of his lady’s mind 
at the time she took the fatal draught: *' 
it was brought in, “ Insanity.'* Ihidet 
the circumstances of the case, the 
funeral was conducted in the plainest 
manner; nor did it transpire to the 
c9rorier,&c., the name of the deceased, 
ai' die letter was in an envelope, and 
the cover suppressed. When ques¬ 
tioned, 1 could not inform them other 
name; nor were there any clothes or 
letters found on her to lead to thitt 
knowledge. I hud carefully loeketl 
lliese last vouchers in my own desk, 
an<I would not mention tlieiri, to spare 
the feelings of the mother, and the 
pomteat husband. 

It may, ])crhaps, be useful trans¬ 
cribing a few of the aiisw'fers to the let¬ 
ters of the designing Plio-be Williams, 
addi-esscd to Mr. I’ortcseuc, as it may 
enable some other gentlemen to escape 
the toils that artful women art* weaving 
for them,—thus drawing them aside 
from their legitimate loves, and the real 
objects of their choice. * 

Let lEit I. 

“ To Phatbe Williams. 

" You tell me ‘ that the boy is very like 
its father,* and you wish to shew him to 
me. JDo y on not know, I’limlx*, tliat you are 
breaking the cuntracl you freely entered 
into with your wronged mistress, hy 
thus writing to mel Do so no more; 
hut make yourself as hapjiy as you cun. 
'fake care of the. child, and be grateful to 
ouo of the most* generous women on 
earth,— one whom yon have already 
deeply injured. Yours, 

“ F. VOUTESCUE. 

" J’.S, 1 send you a 5f.-iiote', to buy 
the child a coral.* 

11 . 

“ l’erhn])s I ought to scold you for in¬ 
forming me tlio child has the measles; it 
is neillier honest nor delicate of you thus 
w’riting to the husband of another. You 
will, of course, have proper udvioe for 


the boy, and 1 send you 101. for any 
extra tiling bo may require. You way 
just drop me a single line when he ha:< 
got through; but let your letter be con. 
fined to that subject alone. I tell you 
honestly, Phmbe, that your mistress 
is the only woman I ever really loved, and 
that 1 have told you a liundrM times be¬ 
fore. Yours, 6cc. 

“ F. Fortescce.” . 

III. 

" I am sorry to hear tho poor boy is so 
very ill; spate no ex]iense in physicians 
an<l nurses. 1 should certainly like to 
see him, ns you so urgently request, be- 
I, fore he dies; but the thing is impossible. 
Inclosed is another 101. Wrap tho 
child up in ilaunel; 1 have beard 
tliat is good for tbe measles, and es¬ 
pecially over tlie chest. As be is come 
into the world, it is a pity he should go 
so soon. Let me bear tu%aorrow, but 
only on that one point.” 

• IV. 

“ Indeed, Phmbe, you are wrong to 
press me so very much on this subject. 
1 sliouldtlike, certainly, to see the child, 
but know not how to manage it. I will 
eitlies come or write, as I best can. 
PcAr little Fred! bless him for roe be > 
fore he dies. Yours, 

“ F. Foin rscuE.” 

These were the only letters that 
• passed bijbrc Mr. Fortescue visited 
Wales. After that period, it seems, 
the girl had gained a greater ascendency 
over l)im. lie had seen iiis child, and 
how stronf are a parent's feelings! She 
was that cl!\ld’s mother. 

V. 

" I cannot refuse you, ileai- Plimbe, 
tho satisfaction of a tew lines after my 
return liome. Why should I wish to 
conceal from you thaWl love Uiat boy of 
ourf most tenderly 1 Would to God your 
mistress, instead of yourself, had boon 
its mother! Hut, no matter: the child 
shall be provided for; but 1 trust there 
will be no other. Oli, Phoebe '< you will 
cause the misery of us all. Wlyv did 
you,—but it is useless now. 1 have been 
obliged to tell a linndred falsehoods to 
cover my visit into W ales, and yet 1 fear 
1 am suspected. Ob ! that you bad never 
entered the family of 

" F. Foutlscue.” 

VI. 

“ If it is as you say, Plimbe, I am 
sorry for it; hut I remit you for.fnrtlier 
comforts. 'Fry to keep yourself as con- 
tented as possible there. 1 positively 
forbid you indulging in the scheme you 
propose, of coming to town with tlio boy. 
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and living sooMwliere in its neighbour* 
hood. It cannot be; )>ut 1 will ended' 
vour to come and dee you at the time, or 
soon after. When Fred is old enough, I 
mean to send him to school near to me; 
I can call and see him, then, without 
suspicion. But for yourself, I must 
freely tell you, you have only yourself to 
blame ; yet still be comforted, and pray 
do not write me such appealing letters. 
I dare snyyou do love me, and 1 am very 
grateful to you. The boy, too, is a most 
exquisite little fellow, and, perhaps, is, 
as you tell me so often, somewhat like 
me. He shall never wont a friend, nor 
3 'ou either^ if you behave well. 

“ F. Foutescue.” 

\T1. 

Why do you, dear Pheebo, so cruelly 
upbraid me? Why tell me of your 
loneliness? Your desolation of mind? 
Surely, that was not intended ns a 
threat, what was in your last; ‘ that 
you would confess to my wife all, aud 
die!’ What ! tell her that 1 had de¬ 
ceived her by a lie! practised on her 
noble nature,— fabricated a base, clis- 
lionourable ftilsebood ? No, 'Phoebe ! 
I know her well; sJie never would for¬ 
give me I I should break her heart. 
Never hint to me again of confessing 
your errors and my own to iSfrs. Fortes- 
cue. How is the hoy? Kiss him for 
me, and tell him he shall have a pony, 
when he can ride one. Keep up your 
spirits i you shall want fur notliiiig. 

“ Yours, F. Fon iEsf rt.” 

Mil. 

” Will nothing content ydii but my 
ruin, and the complete wretSheduess of 
your most excellent benefactress ? Bo it, 
iOien, so! On yow bead, riiwbe Wil¬ 
liams, be the punishment, if my Emily’s 
peace be destioyed by your obstinacy. 1 
1 will take a cottage for you, since you 
are desperate enoitgli to set off, at a vil¬ 
lage near London ; but, if you presume 
ever to visit towu without my permission, 
1 will never see you more, nor send you 
another shilling, ^'ou say you have ar¬ 
ranged with a woman there to send you 
all the letters and remittances of your 
wronged mistress, and to forward to her 
those you seud by post under cover to 
the same. Oh, what a web of dissimula¬ 
tion are you weaving! What a head 
have you for artifice! Is your heart 
equal to your head ? But, perhaps, 1 
wrong 3 'ou. You tell me that you ten¬ 
derly love me : would that it were not 
so. I am very low-spirited ; I can 
hardly look my wife in the face. Yours, 
“ F. Foh'iescoe. 

P. S. You liad better take a post- 
chaise for the journey, and sleep on the 
road, as neilber you nor the boy can well 


bear Uavelling all ni^bt. Proceed on to 
Mitcham, and inquire for Caipeatier’K 
cottage; it ia close to the eoaunun. 
Bring your Welsh servant with y'ou. 
Other arnuigemenls can be made when 
I see you, and other furniture purchased.” 

Thus ended the letters directed to 
Anglesea. There were a few notes 
directed to Mitcham. The spell was 
drawn tighter joiind the entangled 
Mr. Fortescue. Pheebe Williams had 
given him another child, a little 
daughter; and all Iiis parental feel¬ 
ings were fully awakened. Here follow 
oiM or two of his billots: 

’ ‘ ‘ You may expect me, my dear Phosbe, 

in a day or tw'o, as I w’ant to see the dear 
children. I am sorry to refuse you 3 ’oiu* 
desire of having the last chiisteneu by 
the name of Emil 3 '. I cannot let my wife 
be so insulted, although 1 doubt not 3 'ou 
intended it us a compliment. I.et the. 
child be called after its mother ; and, 
jiray, be careful, Pl crbe, of catching cold 
when 3 'ou go to church with it for that 
purpose, for the mother of my pretty 
b^bes must be taken care of. T have 
ordered n rocking-horse for m 3 ' noble 
Fred, which will accompany this. Tell 
hiiU(to be a bravo rider, and not to mind 
a few falls. Mrs. Fortescue is just gone 

to-shire : I sliull steal a few days, 

oil the jiretencc of political affairs, to 
spend with 3 'ou and my pretty ones. 
God bless 3 ’ou, mj' dear Pheebe,’^ 

Tiiis last note will shew the state of 
Mr, Forlescue's mind, after he had 
heard that his poor wife had left his 
house in town, and her mother was 
in a slate of distraction, fearing, whal 
really rli(^ lake place, that lier agonised 
child would fly to suicide as her only 
escape from inisery. Alas! if that mo¬ 
ther had implanted in her dau^liter’s 
mind the principles of true religion in 
her early youth, she need have suf¬ 
fered no apprehension that such would 
have proved her fate, let her miseries 
have been whatever they might; for 
religion imparts consolation to every 
human evil, and leaches us to look 
forward to perfect blv-s in another and 
a better state. 

“ To Phoebe WiUiatns. 

” You have accomplished your pur¬ 
pose ! You have destroyed, by your 
machiniitions, the purest and the best of 
human beings—the loveliest also—alas, 
how’ lovely! She was my first, my only 
love; and I have driven her forth in a 
state of distraction from my roof—the 
home that ouglit to bare been lier refuge 
from every storm. 1 have driven my fond. 
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affectionate, genoroufi, confiding Emily, 
by my infidelity end etuelty, out into 
tbe unebelterin^ world, there to perish. 
You have been the eatae of all this; 
for it toat ymt who eeduaed me, not 1 
you. If it 'is (w I apprehend—if my 
own true wife be lost to me—never more 
will 1 see your face. The children are 
mine, and they shall not suffer; but for 
you—-Farewell.’* ^ 

What a problem is man 1 Who shall 
say of what qualities his mind is com¬ 
posed ? About six months did the 
mother of Mrs. Fortescue lament her 
death — it took that time ere grief had 
completed its certain work. She then 
followed her much-loved daughter to 
the tomb. Immediately after, I know 
not by what means, the designing 
Phoebe Williams again had Mr. For¬ 
tescue in her toils; prevailed on him 
to take her and the children to Italy; 
and, finally, to makejter his wife. But 
remorse was constantly preying upon 


his heart, and mutual reptoaches ever 
passed between them. At length, she 
eased him from all nirther trouble re¬ 
specting her, by leaving him, sans ccrc- 
monie, for an Italian count, who after¬ 
wards deserted her, and left her to that 
misery she so richly merited. Mr. For¬ 
tescue returned to Fingland with four 
children, his temper soured, and his 
licart debased. 1 was the means of 
finding out a governess for these poor 
children,—two of them illegitimate, 
the others lawfully claiming bis name. 
By a singular chance, I know a great 
deal more respecting this family ; but 
that Jias nothing to do whatever with 
the present narrative ofMre. Fortescue. 
I need hardly add, that I was most 
liberally paid for the attentions I had 
bestowed upon this nnfoi^unate lady, 
who fell a victim to false indulgence, 
the weakness, more than wickedness 
t)f her husband, and her own total 
destitution of religious principles. 






THE STORY OF EUSTACUiVuE MONK.^ 


What a volatile thing is fame ! After 
a few ages have passed by, the very 
name is forgotten of the ipen who have 
been amongst the most famous in tlicir 
day,—whose actions have been the fa¬ 
vourite theme which the peasant sung 
over his ale, and whose praise has been 
listened to no less attentively in the 
feudal hall of the nobles. Who is 
there now, who has heard of^he name 
of F.nstace the Monk ? Yet, in tlie 
beginning of the thirteenth centuiy, 
his name was sufficient to strike terror 
into the hearts of our countrymen ; and, 
after his death, tlic supernatural agencies 
which he was supposed to have used, 
raised every where their wonder, as 
much as tlie right merry tricks which 
he played upon his enemies excited 
their laughter. 

We have asked, Who at the present 
day has heard of Ihe name of this man ? 
It is true, however, that his name was 
known to some,—to the few who have 
spent their lives or their leisure in 
searching through old chronicles, and 
who have there found mention of this 
most wicked man {virjlogiliosmimus) 
— this traitor and villanous pinate 
{prodilor ct pirnta nequminnts )—tins 


archpiratc (archipiralo )—tliis apostate 
(apostata )—this oppressor from Spain 
(fijranms c.i Hispania )—this ruffian,— 
all which terms, and more, are there 
applied to him. But the ground of 
these appellations was unknown, until 
the Jife of lliis extraordinary man, 
written hy^ contemporary, in Norman- 
French verse, was discovered by M. 
Franci-sque Michel (the editor of the only 
edition which has been printed) in a 
manuscript of the royal library at Paris, 
among a collection of metrical J'u- 
hliauXf romances, and saints’ legends. 
Among the latter class tiTe present 
poem seems to have been placed by 
those who had previously made use of 
the manuscript, and who, therefore, 
read no more than the titley Eustace 
the Monk; which will easily account 
for its having remained so long un¬ 
known, though many poems from the 
same volume have been printed. 

Tlie history of Eustace presents to 
ns a striking picture of those scenes of 
violence and oppression which were 
every day witnessed during the baronial 
wars, and of which we find many 
traces in our ancient chronicles* 

Eustace was born in the territory of 


* Homan d’EuStache le Moigne, jiirnte famoux du xiii*' siecle, pnblie par 
Francisqae Michel. Paris, 1834. Chess Silvestre. Loadres, chez Pickering. 
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the Duke of Boulogne. While young, 
lie went to Toledo, in Spain, at tlial 
time tlie grand .scAool of tlic black art, 
to be welt instructed in the mysteries of 
magic; and the story tells us that he 
was there favoured to such a degree, 
that, iif his cave under the earth, he 
conversed with the evil one himself, no 
small advantage to him that would be 
a proficient in these sciences. lie re¬ 
mained here, says the story, a winter 
and :i summer, and became expert in 
all sorts of conjurations. Before his 
dcpaiturc, in his Inst conversation with 
the devH, llie latter gave Eustace a 
faint outline of his future destinies, 
telling him that he should live to make 
war against nobles and princes, and 
that he shoiiid not die until he had 
been concerned in many conuiiotiuns, 
ufier which he should be killed ou the 
sea. rroni Toledo he returned di¬ 
rectly to St. Saunter, where he becam^' 
a black monk. 

On his vvay, it seems tliat Eustace 
was accompanied by three of his fellow- 
students, one of whom, we learn, was 
an old man tvith a beard, who had 
spent twenty years at Toledo, and v/Iio 
was, therefore, a groat magician. One 
night they came to Montferrant, wlicre 
Eustace exhibited some of his devilry. 
On llte morn of his departure, he or¬ 
dered a dinner for himself and his com¬ 
panions, at the tavern of a rich hostess, 
who, wc are told, was very high, and 
very proud. The character ana ap- 
[tcarance of the pilgrims appear not to 
l).avn gained her good will; and the 
strange coins whicli lliey offered her in 
jmyment—for they had none of such as 
were passable in the district — were 
viewed vvitli indignant contempt. Her 
charge was exorbitant, and her treat¬ 
ment of the guests any thing but gentle. 
Eustace was piipicd, and, hy the help 
of his magic, lie took a ludicrous, but 
not very decent, revenge upon the 
hoslo.ss and her townsiX'ople. Some 
of the latter followed the pilgrims on 
their w.ay, against whom the old man 
with the beard, whose turn it was now 
to practice his art, caused a great river 
to arjM^ ns large as the Seine, or the 
Jxnre, which followed close at their 
Iiecls, and drove them back to the 
town. Eustace and his companions 
pursued tliem ; and, in the town, the 
old felfow with the beard, by another 
conjuration, set the townspeople .so by 
tlie ears, that they fought together, tooth 
and nail, without any discrimination. 


After leaving ]\Xoplferran*».:P«»bM?c 
and bis companions >ov«|itook.a jQgrtc^, 
who was lestdijBg'* waggon, ftifliwn,by 
four horses, and cxxitaining a cask.«f 
wine, to a distance of six leagues along 
the road they were journeying. Xlte 
pilgrims demanded of the cartet^ for 
now much he would carry them to Uie 
town where he was going. “ For 
twelve pence,V was the answer. 
“ Agreed,”said Eustace; and, the bai- 
gaia being thusconcludcd, they mount¬ 
ed, and travelled along at a rattling 
ace. The carter, however, beat Uie 
oi-ses unmercifully; the latter pusltcd 
forwaixls at an uneasy pace, making 
great leaps, so that the jogging of the 
vehicle bruised the neiher parts of 
Eustace in a most miserable manner. 
“ (iod send thee evil,” exclaimed he 
to the carter, “ for the viilanous pace 
at wliich thou art driving us!” “ Good 
sir,” replied the flatter, “ we have no 
time to lose ; 1 must use all speed, for 
I think it is already past noon.” To a 
second expostulation, his only answer 
das a few more lashes on the backs of 
tlie horses, and the c.art was dragged 
aloj'g a.i violently as before. The old 
man with the beard began a new cou- 
jiiratioii, and immediately the horses 
and the cart, instead of proceeding, 
seemed to be going backwiu'd. The 
carter, as every carter would have 
dune, spared neither oath nor whip 
upon his beasts; hut all was vain, and 
at last he was obliged to let the pil¬ 
grims go scot-free, who gladly left hiiii, 
with their inuiiey in their purses. 

Such ik the legendary story of our 
hero previous to the time of Ins brconi- 
ing a monk of St. Saunier. When 
Eustace took on liimselflho religious 
habit, he laid aside none of his former 
unlioly practices. The whole abbey 
was troubled by liis conjurations, and 
he turned every thing upside down; 
causing the monks, as the .story in¬ 
forms us, to fast wlieti they ought to 
have been eating, and, when they 
ought to have worn their shoes, to go 
barefoot. A thousand errors he led 
them into, when they ought to have 
b(;cn gravely performing the holy ser¬ 
vices. 

One day, the father abbot was in liis 
chamber: he had been bled, and had 
walked, and a large repast was prepared 
for his refreshment. There was plenty 
of pork, and mutton, and wild geese, 
and venison. Eustace, who lost no 
opportunity of playing Jiis tricks, cninc 
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eo the ibbot,whenhe was commencing 
dinhei*, offi&red himself as a servant, 
atid s(ftM that, aftei- ho hdd paMukon of 
his Wpsist, he wobM t4ll him wlrat was 
his craft. “ Thob rftt a fool," replied 
the abbot. « May evil fall upon my 
neck, if tliOH shall not. be well beaten 
to-morrow I" “ Many a one lives who 
has been threatened," said Eustace; 
and, leaving tlie abbol^s room, he went 
into the kitchen. There he saw, first, 
a pail full of water, which, by his con- 
jUmtions, became quickly red like 
blood. Then he .seated himself u|)on 
a stool, and, looking round, he saw near 
hini the lialf of a pig. In the hearing* 
of all who were present he pronounced 
liis charms, till the half pig suddenly 
jumped up, an<l took the semblance of 
an old woman, ugly, and crooked. 
TI'C cooks fled, and told what had 
happened to the abbot, who ran to the 
spot, and, when he jaw the old wretch, 
shouted out, “ In the name of St. Pe¬ 
ter, fly—fly! It i-! certainly a devil!" 
The admonition of the father abbot 
was not thrown away : the kitchen w* s 
quickly cleared ; and Eustace, having 
rck‘a.sed the pork from liis cliariuf car¬ 
ried it off to tlie tavern of a neighbour¬ 
ing innkeeper, an old friend and pot- 
eompanioii of ids own, with whom he 
spent the whole night in* eating, drink¬ 
ing, and gambling,— playing away 
every thing, even to the pa wrung of his 
crucifixes, images, and monk’s books. 

We now approach that period of 
Eustace's life when began his quarrel 
with the Count of Boulogne, in conse¬ 
quence of which he became*an outlaw 
—a true ilobin Hood, and performed 
ill that character pranks the simple re¬ 
lation of which would fill a volume. 
The origin of his disagreement witli 
the count was as follows:— 

Eustace, it appears, was born at a 
place called C'ourset. His father, 
Uauduins Buskos, was a {leer of the 
Doulonois, well skilled in law, and an 
experienced pleader. He had pleaded 
a cause in the epurt against Hainfrois, 
of liercsinguclians, the object of which 
was to deprive that nobleman of a cer¬ 
tain manor; and, in consequence of 
.some disagreement between them, he 
had given Hainfrois a blow, which w.-rs 
revenged by the murder of Bauduins, 
netar Bassinghem. I^ustace, who was 
now a monk, when he heard of the 
death of his father, went to the court to 
demand justice against H aiofrois, whom 
he charged with being the instigator of 


the murder. Tl»e charge was denied, 
and the cause was adjudged to he de¬ 
cided by battle. The pledges aud the 
hostages were given; and Hainfrois, 
having sworn tliat he was upwards of 
.sixty years of age, and his statement 
being confirmed on the oath of twenty- 
nine of his peel's, it was allowed that 
one of his relations, or retainers, might 
fight for him. Accordingly, one of his 
vassals, F.ustace of Maraqiiise, ac¬ 
cepted the challenge — a large, bold, 
strong, and hanrlsome man. On the 
other part, tlie challenge vva.s accepted 
by Maiiesiers, u nephew of Bauduins 
Busyiids, a large bachelor, handsome, 
and strong, who charged Hainfrois with 
the death of his uncle. The battle, 
which was fought at Etajiles, w'as 
fiercely contested, and ended by tlio 
death of Manesiers. • 

Meanwhile, Eustace had been to 
•the Count of Boulogne, had I'enounoeil 
all intention of standing by the event of 
tlic combat, and had declared that lie 
would agree to no reconciliation, before 
he had*cvcnged the death of his father. 
Tlic^monk, liowevcr, was allowed to 
take the rank to winch the death of his 
fatlier entitled him : lie was a seiie.schal 
of the Boulonois, a )>etT, and liad all 
the share in the government which, us 
such, belonged to him. But Hainfrois 
never ceased to slander him to the 
duke, till the latter called Eustace be¬ 
fore him, and demanded of him why 
he Hbd rolained the dignities which he 
held. “4 am here," was the reply, 
“ ready to give an account of every thing, 
wiien you have summoned me to an¬ 
swer the charge before your peers and 
your barons: 1 am one of the peers of 
the Boulonois." “ You shall come to 
llaitlelot,” said thecount, ‘i to answer 
to*the charge tlietc, where you ilare 
not make a false statement.” “ It is 
treason !” cried Eustace : “ you wish 
to throw me in prison;” and lie in- 
.stuiUly left the place. The lounf con¬ 
fiscated his properly, and Viurnt his 
garden, for wliich Eustace swore that 
he would take an ample revenge. 

One day, soon after this, Eustace 
the Monk came to two mills which 
the count had erected near Boulogne. 
He found in one of them a miller, 
whom he compelled to go immediately 
to the festival which was that day held 
to celebrate the nuptials of Simon de 
Boulogne. “ Tell lliem," he said, 
“ that Eustace the Monk is come to 
give them some light, that they may not 
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eat ill tlie daik. I’il set fire to the 
mills, and give them a couple of gal¬ 
lant candles/’ When the miller had 
delivered his message, the count 
jumped from his seat, the alarm-bell 
was rung, and both mayor and provost 

□ >nred to follow the outlaw; but the 
s were burnt, and Eustace escaped. 
Thus commenced the hostilities of 
Eustace the Monk against his enemy, 
the Count of Boulogne. 

Eustace was at Clairmarais, and 
learned there that the count was on 
bis way to St. Omers. He dressed 
himself in the garb of a monk, took 
with him two monks of the abbey, 
and, all three being mounted, rode 
forth till they met the count between 
two valleys. The count descended at 
one of his houses; and, after saluta¬ 
tion on cacli side, Eustace rode up to 
him, and said, “ Sire, for the mercy of 
(iod, we pray you to lay aside your 
anger against Eustace the Monk.” 

“ Say no more,” replied the count; 
“ let me but get hold of him, and I’ll 
skin him alive. The scoundrel, in the 
disguise of a pilgrim, came and burnt 
two of my mills; and now he makes 
open war upon me. I’ll watch him 
well; and, if 1 catch him, he shall die 
a foul death: he shall be hanged, 
burnt, or drowned.’' 

Eustace answered : “ By my robe ! 
there would then be peace. But Eus¬ 
tace is a monk, and you arc Count of 
Boulogne ; it is, therefore, fit that you 
should shew mercy to hinn I pray 
you, sire, that you lay aside your 
anger, and he shall be your liege. 
Sire, be reconciled to him—mercy on 
the sinner!” 

“ Hold thy tongue,” said the count, 
“ and let ipe hear ,00 more. Get thee 
gone; 1 care not for thy preaching. 
For the love of Eustace the Monk, 
I will put no trust in any of thine 
order. By the bowels of St. Marie! 
I believe that this monk is watching 
me now : there is not such a villanous 
scoundrel in the world. I fear greatly 
that he will enchant me. Dan Monk, 
what name lx;arest thou /” 

“ They call me Brother Simon: I am 
cellarer of Clairmarais. Eustace, with 
twenty-nine others, all armed in iron, 
came to the abbey yesterday, and prayed 
the father abbot to seek a reconciliation 
with yoir.” 

“ Let not your abbot be so bold,” 
answered I he count, “ as (0 give har¬ 
bour to this fellow, or .1 will come and 


cut him to pieces. 111 shave him, both 
head and neck. Where west Uiou bom, 
Dan Monk?” 

** Sire, at Lens, where 1 lived twenty 
years.” 

“ By my faith,’' said the Count of 
Boulogne, thou resemblest much 
Eustace himself, in figure, in body, 
in look, and in stature: thou hast his 
eyes, his mouth, and his nose. But 
thou hast a broad crown, red slioes, 
a white gown, and a discoloured face. 
I would keep you all three as pledges, 
were it not purely for the love of God. 
Turn away, and get thee gone I” 

Tlie two monks had witnessed the 
interview with fear and trepidation. 
While Eustace was still present, the 
count made all the peers of the Bou- 
lonois swear three times, that tliey 
would nut on any consideration fail to 
deliver up to him his enemy. A ser¬ 
geant suddenly came forward, and said, 
“ Sire, why do you delay ? Eustace 
sits by your side : seize him, and make 
him discover himself. 1 tell you truly 
it is he.” 

“ I uuderstaml the scoundrel,” said 
William of Montquarrel ; “ Dan Si¬ 
mon, the cellarer, is the man. I knew 
him as well as I know a penny.” 

“ No,” said Hugh ofGaune; “ Eus¬ 
tace is not half so green.” 

“ Moreover,” said Hugh of Belin, 
“ this fellow was horn at Lens, near 
Hennin.’' 

“ By my faith,” said Aufrans of 
Caien, “ Eustace is neither green nor 
blue.” 

“ No,”< said Gualo de Ja Capide; 
** he is all red in the chops.” 

The two monks trembled; but Eus¬ 
tace coolly rejilied to all these remarks, 
“ I'eople resemble each other.'’ He 
then took his leave Of the count, and 
joined ids two companions. When 
the count and his party had entered 
the house, Eustace went to the stable, 
ordered a sergeant who was there to 
saddle the count’s best hoi'se, whose 
name was Moriel, mounted it, and 
rode off at full speed, telling the ser¬ 
geant that lie wds Eustace the Monk. 

Hallo, hallo 1 Saint Mary I” cried 
the sergeant; and the count and his 
retainers rushed out to see what was 
the matter. A scoundrel of a monk 
has ridden away mounted upon Mo- 
ricl,” said the sergeant. 

“ See 1” said the count; “ by die 
neck 1 by the bowels 1 by ——; hot 
hasten to the rescue I” 
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“ No/' said l!»e sergeant who had 
before advised the count to seize him ; 
** he will never be taken wiiile he is 
seated upon Moriel; for Moriel flies 
like the wind, and he is now spurred 
on by the devil himself. I know it well.” 

“ Fool that I was!” said the count, 
" why did I not secure him while he 
was sitting beside me ?” 

The count, however, ordered his 
company to mount;*and the whole 
party, knights and sergeants, galloped 
off to the forest in search of the depre> 
dator. But Eustace had gone to a 
small hamlet, where he put Moriel 
in a place of safety and secrecy ; and 
then changed his habit, putting a 
linen cap on his head, and carrying a 
club on his shoulder. In this disguise 
he took charge of a flock of sheep that 
were feeding on a healli over which he 
ejrpected that the count would pass. 
Presently the count appeared. 

** Varlet,” said he,^‘ which way went 
a white monk on a black horse?” 

“ Sire, he went all along yon vale, 
on a horse as black as a berry.” • 

The count speedily followed the rout 
pointed out by the shepherd, and soon 
overtook, not Eustace, but the \wo 
monks who had been his companions. 
After the count and his attendants had 
passed b^, Eustace left ip's sheep, and 
returned into the forest. 

Wliilc Eustace was thus wandering 
in the forest, he espied the baggage 
of the count, conducted by a boy on 
horseback. Eustace seiz^ the lad, 
cut off his tongue, and then sent him 
after his master; vvlio, whci^ he saw 
this c.xample of Eustace’s cruelly, 
and learned that he had plundered 
his baggage, returned hastily by the 
way lie bad come, and hunted the 
outlaw vigorously through the forest 
of llardelot. 

Here Eustace narrowly escaped fall¬ 
ing a prey to the treacliery of luie of 
his own retainers. He had two lads, 
whom he had brought up from llieir 
youtli, and who now served him as 
spies, keeping wfRch in different parts 
of the wood, both by day and by night. 
One of these spies came to the count, 
and offered to discover to him the hid¬ 
ing-place of his master. The count 
promised to make the betrayer a page 
of bis court, if by his means he should 
succeed in apprehending the outlaw. 
“ Sire,” said the lad, “ he is sitting at 
his dinner : follow me quickly, and 
you shall have him.” 


“ Proceed,” ra^rfied the count, “ and 
I will follow at a liflle distance.” 

But the other spyitad discovered the 
treachery of his companion, and had 
apprised Eustace of the plot which was 
formed against hun. Eustace bung his 
faithless servant on a tree, before the 
count arrived to rescue him, and then, 
mounting Moriel, soon left his enemies 
far behind him. But, though Eustace 
liimself escaped, the count overtook 
two of his sergeants, and, by way of 
retaliation, put out their eyes. Eustace 
swore by the Holy Viigin that he would 
have the feet of four of the count’s men, 
in revenge for the four eyes which the 
count had taken. And, in fact, while 
Eustace was watching the high road, 
he discovered five of the count’s ser¬ 
geants, who were leading prisoners the 
two monks of Ciairmarai^ He libe¬ 
rated the monks, cut off the feet of four 
of the sergeants, and sent the fifth to 
Zarry the tidings to the count; who, 
in ills rage, swore by the belly and 
bowels, and sent immediately twenty 
kiiighLs <0 scour the woods in search 
of him. 

JVfiile the twenty knights were one 
day searching him in the forest, Eustace 
dressed himself m the garb of a peasant, 
with a coarse smock thrown over him, 
and came to tiiem with a mournful 
• visage. “ God save you, my masters!” 
said he; and they returned the saluta¬ 
tion civilly, asking, “ Whence comest 
thou,* and whither art thou going ?” 
“ My lor^” said he, “ 1 seek the 
Count of Boulogne, to complain of a 
rascally monk wlio has robbed me in 
bis territory. He said that be was at 
war with the count, and he has taken 
from me what was worth a hundred 
marks. Tell me, njy lord^ without 
delay, where shall 1 find the count?” 
One of them replied, “ At llardelot; 
go thither, by all means.” Eustace 
went to Hardclot, entered tlie hall 
wltcre the count was at dimier, and 
said, “ May God be here, that he may 
revenge me on the devil! My lords, 
which is the Count of Boulogne ?” 
“ There he is,’’ said a sergeant : 
Eustace approached him: “ Sire,” 
said lie, “ mercy! I am a citizen of 
Andcli: I come from Bruges, in Flan¬ 
ders ; and 1 brought with me shoes of 
say, and thirty pounds in money. A 
mad, hairbrained fellow, cropped on 
the crown like a priest, who appeared 
to be a monk, saio he was one of your 
enemies, and he has taken from me 
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every thing I lad, even my horse and 
ray robe. I come to lay my case before 
yoa, and to ask fcr jasticie. He is not 
iar ftom this place. The scoundrel of 
n monk dressed me in this smock, and 
then sent me to you. ■ I know that he 
is near, fur I saw him enter some tliick 
bushes.”—“ What kind of man is he V* 
said the count; ‘‘ black or white, 
great or small ?”—“ lie is about my 
own size,” said Eustace. The count 
arose from the table, armed six of ins 
retainers, and rode with Eustace into 
tlic forest; wlio led him to a place 
whore twenty-nine of his own men lay 
in nrnbusli, and there demanded of him , 
peace and pardon. The count reihsed 
his request; and was allowed to depart, 
since, as Eustace said, he had come 
thither under his protection. 

Many a t. ick did Eustace play upon 
his enemies. One day, as the count, 
with nine attendants, was riding to 
Hardelot, Eustticc, with ton comp.!- 
niohs, followed him in the garb of 
pilgrims. When the count descended 
from his horse, Eustace came to him, 
and said, “ Sire, we arc penitents from 
the apostle of llome: many it'ijiv.'ies 
we have done to men, of which, by 
God’s grace, we liave repented. We 
are now in great need.’ The count 
gave him threepence, and entered the 
castle with his followers, leaving the* 
ten horses without. Eustace took them 
all, set lire to the town, and tied, 
leaving a sergeant to toll,.the ^count 
that this liad been all done by the 
penitent on whom he had bestow^ his 
threepence. “ By my faith !” said the 
count, ** I was a fool not to seize these 
rascals! these vagabonds! these false 
pilgrims! If 1 desired to leave the 
castle, I,h.ive npt a horse to mount. 
This monk is truly a devil. Ifldiad 
him, he should nic it, I warrant me.” 
Eustace met with a merchant, sent him 
with one of the horses to the count, 
telling Irim that it was the tithe of his 
gains. 

Another time, a spy informed the 
count that lilustacc was in the forest. 
The count as.sembled bis men, followed 
the* spy on foot, and lay in ambush in 
a ditcii. One of Eustace’s spies, how¬ 
ever, had seen them, and carried imme¬ 
diate information of their movements to 
his master. Eustace went to a collier, 
who was cairying charcoal on an ass, 
blackened his own face, neck, and 
hands, with the charcoal, and put on 
-the collier’s frock and cap, for wliicli 


be gave him bis own robe. Thus 
equipped, he set out for Boulogne 
with his ass and burden. When he 
came to the spot where the count lay 
in wait, Eustace cried out to him, 
“ My lord, what are you doing there ?” 
“ What concern is it of yours, sir vil- 
atii ?” was the reply. “ By St. Oraer 1” 
said Eustace, “ 1 will go and tell the 
count how the men of Eustace the 
Monk are alwaj-s injuring and insult¬ 
ing us. I dare not bring out my beast 
to carry my charcoal to sell, but Eus¬ 
tace must rob me of it. Meanwhile 
he is sitting at his ease by a good hre, 
devouring meat and venison; for he 
has burnt all my charcoal, which has 
cost me .so much labour in its prepara¬ 
tion.” “ Is he near tliis place ?” 
asked the count. “ (!losc by. Go 
straight along this path, and yon will 
find him.” Eustace goaded his beast 
onwards, and the count entered the 
forest, where he found the collier 
dressed in the garments of tiie monk. 
Tlie count’s men beat and insulted llio 
fiollier much ; for they thought, sure 
enough, it was Eustace they had caughl 
at last, till he cried out, “ Alcicy, 
my lords, mercy I W'hy do you licat 
me? Voii may take my coat, if you 
will, for it is all tlie property 1 have. 
It is the robe of Eustace the ^lonk, 
who has gone with my ass and char¬ 
coal towards Boulogne, his liauils, 
face, and neck blackened, and my cait 
on his head. lie took my frock, and 
left me his robe of silk.” The conul, 
in a rage, hurried hack in pursuit of 
Eustace,, who, in the iiieanwhile, had 
washed his face, and, meeting with a 
potter, had exchanged his ass and char¬ 
coal for pots and jugs, and his col¬ 
lier's garments for those of the fiolter. 
Eustace was mnrcliing along, and cry¬ 
ing lustily, “ Pols, pots!” when the 
count and his men suddenly issued 
from a thicket, and asked him if he 
had seen a collier riding along that 
way. “ Sire,” said Eustace, “ he is 
gone straight to Boulogne, with an ass 
laden with chaecoal.*' 'Hie count and 
his parly pul spurs to their horses, and 
overtook tlie collier, whom they imme¬ 
diately began to heat and' insult; and, 
tying his feet and hands, they put him 
upon a horse witli his face towards the 
tail. The man began to roar and sbouU 
“ My lonks,” lie said, “ I pray yon, 
for (.Jod’-s sake, have mercy iqion me 1 
Why have you taken me ? Ifl have 
done wrong, I am willing to make 
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aniehds. ** Aha^aha I. you.'vaga'boiid!” 
said the countyjthirik to escape 
a^ih. In du(^';'5iine,Til, have you 
hanged, safely' eiidugh,’' A knight, 
however, who had often seen the potter, 
and chanced now to look at hioi^ and 
recognise him, said, “ What devil has 
made thee a collier ? Thou wast for¬ 
merly a potter. Ko man cam ever thrive 
who has so many trades.*' ‘ The potter 
then told how he had exclianged liis 
ware with a collier, bad luck to him I 
and how the latter went towards the 
wood, crying, “ Pots, pots!" “ Hal¬ 
loo !" cried the count; ** quick to the 
wood : hunt it well, and bring me 
every one you find there.” And so 
they liberated the collier, and again 
entered the forest. 

Eustace, in tlie mean time, had thrown 
his pots into a marsh, and had con¬ 
cealed himself in the nest of a kite, 
where he mimicked the voice of a 
nightingale. As soon as he first saw 
the count passing, he cried, “ Ochi! 
ochi! ochi! ochi!” (i. c. kill! kill I ' 
kill! kill!) 1 will kill him,” said ^ 

the count, “ by St. llichicr, if I lay 
hands upon him.” “ Fier 1 fier k” 
(strike! strike!) cried FiUStace the 
Monk. “ By my faith, I will,” said 
the count: “ I’ll strike him, so that 
he shall never molest nle again.” 
Eustace waited a few moments, and 
then cried, “ Non I’ot! si ot! non 
Fot! si ot!” (he has it not! he has ! 
he has it not! he has!) “ Yea, by my 
faith, he has,’* said the Count of Bou¬ 
logne : ** he has taken all my good 
horses.” “Huil bui 1” (to-da^T to¬ 
day!) cried Eustace again. “ You say 
right,” said the count; to-day it shall 
be: 1 will kill him with my own hands, 
if I meet with him. He is no fool, I see, 
who listens to the counsel of a nightin¬ 
gale; for this nightingale has taught 
me how to take vengeance upon mine 
enemy. He says well that I must 
strike him, and kill him.” 

Then the count hunted sedulously 
after the monk. l(|frst were caught 
four monks, who were immediately 
thrown into prison. After them were 
sent to prison four pedlers and a pig; 
next three men who carried fowls to 
sell, and two men who drove asses; 
then six fishermen and their fishes; 
and after them four clerks and an arch¬ 
priest : so that by the end of the day 
there had been taken more than forty 
persons, who were all brought 6)r exa-.. 
mination before count. Meanwhile, 
VOfc. XV. WQ. kXKXV, 


Eustace entemd the town in the dis¬ 
guise of a woman,^stple iwo of die 
count's horses, and threw'the sergeant, 
who had tlie care of them, into a bog. 

On anodier occasion, when-the Count 
of Boulogne, with Philip, .the king of 
France, and the prince royal, and all 
his host, were passing towards Gerros, 
the king with a fair company rested 
during the night at Xa Capiele, and 
near him was assembled his host at 
Sainte-Marie-au-Bois. Eustace, who 
haunted the neighbourhood with lus 
men, first plundered and. stripped a 
burgess of Corbye, and afterwards slew 
*one o{ the king’s knights. The king 
complained bitterly to the count, who 
recounted to him how he had been 
constantly foiled in his attempts to lake 
this ofiTeader. The king ]^ent from 
La Capiele to Sangatte; and, on hi.s 
return, the reaiguard of his host was 
fusmed by the count and his men. 
While the count was at his post, 
information was brought to him that 
Eustace l^y in a small town near the 
road on which they were journeying. 
The count hastened to the place; but 
Eusttce, having been informed of lii.s 
danger, went out of the town, and 
changed clothes with a countryman 
who was making a hedge. Shortly 
after this, the count issued from an 
ailjoining valley, and came to Eustace, 
who'was wwking at tlie hedge. “ Vil¬ 
lain,’’ said be, “ is Eustace the Aloiik 
in Uiis towi||?,” “ Np/' lip replied; 
“ he. juilt fled hi the direction 
betweep you and, the king’s army. 
Follow ^iqkly, and ypu will overtake 
him.’’ T^ie count pursued in the di¬ 
rection pointed out to him; and Eus¬ 
tace, whose men .were concealed in the 
neighbourhood, carried Off five ktiiglits, 
SIX palfreys, and five war-hoi-ses, from 
the lear of his troo[>. The knights he 
took to dine with him in the forest; 
and, to his surprise, lie discovered that 
one of them was Hainfrois, his mortal 
enemy. Hainfrois, of course, expected 
no mercy; but, after dinner, Eust.ice 
sent him Imck to the count, to tell him 
who was the labourer that he had seen 
making the hedge. 

Tile count immediately returned, 
and Eustace had recourse to anotlier 
stratagem. He equipped himself as a 
leper, with cup, crutch, and clapper; 
and, when the count passed, he began to 
rattle his clapper, by which be gained in 
.charity frQm.tne coupt and his kniglits 
iwetJty-eight pence, At a short dis» 
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tance in tlie reav, a boy was leading 
one of the ooynt’s finest horses. Eustace 
ktiockeU him down, mounted the saddle, 
and galloped away, leaving the lad to 
tell it to the count, who, almost mad 
with rage, turned again to pursue him. 

Eustace adopted a new disguise. 
He presented himself as a cripple, 
having tied up his leg, and bound 
about his thigh a piece of cow’s liver, 
with a band all stained with blood; 
and in this plight he hobbled along, 
supported by a stake. The count, 
with all his retinue, knights and ser> 
geants, were in a minster, and the prior 
was chanting the mass, when Eustace 
entered, told the count his disease, and 
prayed his charity. Tlie count gave 
him twelvepence. Then he went to 
the prior,r.wherc he was receiving the 
offering, and shewing him his leg, 
“ See, sir,” said he, ** in what a 
lamentable condition I am : my thigh 
is all rotten. A'ow, for the sake of God 
and St. Mary, pray these knights to give 
me some of their pence, tfiat I may 
get It healed.” “ Willingly,” said the 
prior; “ but wait till the oflbrjng is 
ended.” The prior was as good as his 
word; and Eustace gained eight shil¬ 
lings by the stratagem. Then he left 
the minster, mounted the horse of the 
count, and dashed away, with his stajre 
hanging by the side of his leg. The 
boys shouted lustily, Halloo! the 
cripple has stolen a horse ! seo. how he 
.spurs along the valley J’/ And every 
knight and sergeant rusiied from the 
minster; but the thief had gained too 
much the start to allow of any hope 
that he might be overtaken. 

Once, when he had been tracked 
over the snow by the count, and had 
escape*d by the stratagem of haging his 
horse shoed backwards, the count dis¬ 
covered the trick from the smith who 
had shoed his horse, and pursued 
towards a monastery, where Eustace 
had token shelter, and where he was 
then dining. It happened that three 
carpenters were at work on some new 
buildings. As the count passed by, 
one of bis sergeants rode up to the 
monastery, and Eustace, who had taken 
the disguise of a carpenter, came 
out to meet him. “ Bless you, sire 1’* 
said Eustace: ** what men are these 
who are passing by “ They are 
outlaws,” said the squire, *' who have 
been exiled from their country. They 
come into this land to seek a man who 
is famous for his warlike skill. They 


have heard of the monk who was bom 
near Boulogne, that he is a worthy 
man, courageous and hardy.” “ Pish, 
friend I” said Eustace the Monk, “ you 
go on a business that is not worth a 
button. He is a lazy blackguard and 
a glutton. The scoundrel is at his 
dinner in the monastery. Bad luck to 
him 1 be has nearly famished us all. 
Go in, and’ ycu will find him.” The 
sei^eant dismounted: “ Hold my steed,” 
said he to Eustace; “ there is not his 
equal between hetc and Monchi. Take 
care of yourself, for he is a very devil 
at kicking.” ** I’ll hold him safe,” 
replied Eustace; “ he shall not kick 
me, if 1 can help it.” The sergeant 
entered the monastery, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that he found there no 
monk. Eustace, in tlie meantime, was 
not idle. He mounted the horse, shout¬ 
ed out, “ Carpenters, take your axe 
“I’m off. Heaven preserve you 1” 
and galloped away. “ By cock’s 
teeth! thou hadst better dismount,” 
cried the sergeant, as he emerged from 
the monastery ; “ bring back the horse, 
I say.” “ It is too good to be given 
up so easily,” was the reply of the 
monk, as he scampered off: “ you may 
go back on foot, master vassal. Give 
my respects to the count, and tell him 
that bad he dismounted here, he would 
have met with a good entertainment." 
Eustace disappeared in the forest; and 
the sergeant was obliged to make his 
way to the count on foot, before whom 
he came half dead with hunger and 
thirst, his garments torn by the bram¬ 
bles, and covered with mud and dirt, 
which they had gathered out of the 
ditches and holes into which he had 
fallen. 

The count, enraged more than ever, 
began a brisk search in the forest, and 
came upon him suddenly ; so that 
Eustace, having scarcely time to mount 
his horse Moriel, in his hurry to 
escape, was thrown from the saddle, 
and thus, after a desperate struggle, fell 
into the hands of his enemies. The 
count would have hanged him imme¬ 
diately ; but his peers were unani¬ 
mously of opinion tliat be should be 
sent to receive judgment of the king of 
France. The count consented; and 
he was escorted in a cart, bound hand 
and foot; but, near Beaurains, thirty of 
his men fell upon the escort, and suc¬ 
ceeded in rescuing their master. Eus¬ 
tace, after this narrow escape, passed 
the river of Gance, and xobbed uie ab- 
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bot of Juniiaus of thirty n)ark<i in 
money. 

When the count was one day at 
Boulogne, soOn after Eustace’s escape, 
the latter came them in the disguise of 
a mackereUvender. The sergeants of 
the count bought liis mackerel, and his 
dinner was given him at the court; 
but when he demanded payment, he 
was told to wait till another day. Eus¬ 
tace watched an opportunity when the 
count had ordered his horses to be 
saddled for riding, went with three 
lads to lake four of the handsomest to 
water, led them to a place where his 
own men were in ambush, and carried* 
them off’; sending word by one of the 
count’s retainers, whom he met, that 
Eustace imd taken the payment of his 
mackerel. The count again pursued 
the depredator, but in vain. 

About this lime, Eustace seems to 
have formed the design of leaving the 
forests of the lioulohois, and of repair¬ 
ing to England, to otfer his services to 
King John. One of his last tricks upon 
the count was performed while the Hit¬ 
ter was at Calais. Eustace conveyed 
to him a present of tarts and pther 
pastry, in vvhicii, in ]ilace of fruit, he 
liad put a mixture of tow,'pitch, and 
wax, by which, when they were all at 
dinner, the count's party were misera¬ 
bly entrairped. Eustace, on his arrival * 
before King John, offered to deliver up 
his daugliter or his wife, as hostages 
for his loyalty: the king received him 
gl.idly, and gave him thirty galleys, 
with which lie conquered and plun¬ 
dered the isles of Jersey andOuernsey. 
Thence he sailed to the coast of France, 
where he played a new trick upon 
Cadoc, the seneschal of Normandy, 
who souglit to take him, and deliver 
him to the French king. On his re¬ 
turn, he took and plundered several 
.ships; and, at his own request. King 
John granted to him land in England, 
and also gave him permission, and 


lent him money, to build a palace in 
London, which he finished in a most 
splendid manner. * Ilis land, as we 
learn from the Close Rolls, was at 
SwaflThani, in Norfolk.* 

After Eustace had been a while in 
England, he seems to have lost the 
confidence of the king; and at the same 
time friendship was established between 
the Count of Boulogne, his old enemy, 
and John, in consequence of which 
the former paid a visit in person to the 
English court. Eustace saw imme¬ 
diately the necessity of leaving Eng¬ 
land, and he was obliged to use a 
stratagem to effect his escape,— for the 
kin§ had issued orders for his arrest, 
and had directed the seas to be strictly 
watched. The monk took a bow and 
a fiddle, and diessed himself as a min¬ 
strel. In this garb he sfirived at the 
coast, where he found a merchant ready 
,to sail, and entered the .ship with him. 
The steersman looked upon him as an 
intruder. “ Thou shall go out.” said 
he, “ with (>od’s help.” “ That I 
will,” implied Eustace, “ when we are 
on jhe Ollier side. But I think you 
a«3 not over wise. Lookl I will give 
you for my passage fiv.:i sterlings, and 
my fiddle. 1 am a jongler, and a 
minstrel, and you will not easily find 
my equal. I know all kinds of songs. 
For St. Mary’s sake! good sir, carry me 
over. 1 come now from Northumber¬ 
land, and have been five years in Ire- 
lanif. Uhavc drunk so much ‘ good 
ale,’ that*my face is all discoloured, 
and pale; and I now hasten to drink 
again the wines of Argenteuil and 
Prouvins.” “ Tell us thy name.” 
“ Sir, my name is Mauferas, and 1 am 
an Engli.sli’nan, I wot!” “ Thou 

an Englishman applied .the steers- 
mfin. “ I thought thou hadst been a 
Frenchman. At all events, if thou 
knowest any song, friend, let us have 
it.” “Know I one? Yea! ofAgoul- 
lant and Aimon, or of Blandiandin, or 


* The document contained in the Close Rolls, referring to this land, runs thus :— 
*' Mandatuni est vicecomiti Norfulcie quod faciat habere Willelmo de Cuntes terrain 

3 ue fuit Eustachio Alonacho in Swafham, que est de honors Britannia, quant 
ominus rex ei concessit. Teste me ipso, apud Liiicolniani, xxiii. die Februarii." 
(a. d. 1216.) Another of the Close Rolls, four years earlier, mentions money which 
Eustace owed to the king:—“ Rex vicecomiti Norfolcie, etc. Scins quod dedimus 
respecUim Eustachio Alonacho de xx** marcaa quas nobis dsbet usque ad festum 
sancti Andree, et ideo tibi maudainua quod demaudam quant ei inde faeis ponas in 
respectum usquo ad predictum festum; duns autem marcatua terre unde idem 
Eustnehius saisitus fuit in balliva tua et quam oepisti in manum nostram ipsum in 
pace habere permittas qunmdiu fuerit ad presens in servitio nostro, et quamdiu nobis 
placuerit. 1'. C. itlio Petri, spud Westmonasterium xiii. die Octobris, per eundem 
ooram baronibus da scaccario” (a.d. 1212). 
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of Florence of Rome; there is not a 
s(Mig in the whole world but I know it. 
I should be deligined, without doubt, 
to aifonl you amusement; but, in truth, 
the sea frightens me so mucli at pre> 
sent, that I could not sing a song worth 
hearing." The steersman was satis¬ 
fied, and questioned no further the 
skill of his passenger, who arrived in 
the evening at Boulogne. 

It appears that King John had put 
to death the daughter of Eustace, who 
had been delivered up as a hostage for 
the good conduct of her father. Eus¬ 
tace vowed vengeance against John, 
and came to the resolution of offering 
his' services to the King of FraAce; 
but, being somewhat doubtful of the 
reception which he might meet at the 
French court, he took the disguise of a 
courier, and‘carried to the king a let¬ 
ter, purporting to come from the monk, 
announcing his arrival in the French 
territory, and offering to him his ser¬ 
vices. 'fhe king promised that, if 
Eustace would consent to a personal 
interview with him, he shouIdF’have a 
safe conduct: upon which, encouraged 
by the king’s leply, Eustace answl^rrd, 
—“ I am heand, after extorting 
oaths of loyalty, the king received him 
into favour. Eustace was again 

! )ut in command of a fleet, with which 
le infested the seas, committing terri¬ 
ble depredations upon the party whom 
he had before served. Hence our 
chronicles have designated hjm b>y the 
name of traitor. In one of his naval 
engagements, when he was bringing 
over a French fleet to assist the barons 
who had risen against John, after a 
desperate engagement, he was de¬ 
feated, and slain. 

The mo^t curiops account of the last 
end of Eustace the monk, is found in 
an unpublished chronicle, preserved 
among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum. It is another testimony of 
the charifcter which lie possessed at 
that time for his supposed skill in 
magic, and for his use of supernatural 
agents. It required the presence of a 
saint to work his overthrow. 

On tlie day of St. Bartholomew the 
apostle, this document tells os, there 
came, with a great fleet towards Sand¬ 
wich, Eustace the Monk, accompanied 
by several great lords of France, who 
expec^ to make an entire conquest of 
the kingdom, trusting more in the ma¬ 
lice of this apostate monk than in their 
Pirn str«ngln, becausp he was deeply 


skilled in magic. And they had such 
confidence in Tiis promises, oiilicconnt 
of the prodi^es which he had rar- 
formed in their country, that they had 
brought with them their wives and 
children,and even infants in the cradle,- 
to inhabit England immediately. Now, 
when these ships approached the har¬ 
bour of Sandwich, they were all per¬ 
fectly visible, ejyept that of Eustace, 
who had made a conjuration, so that 
himself and his ship could be seen by 
hone; and where his ship flouted there 
appeared nothing but the waves of the 
sea. The people of the town were 
. terribly frightened at the unexpected 
arrival of so great an army. Having 
no power sufficient to make any resist¬ 
ance to their enemies, they put all 
their hope in God; and, throwing 
themselves on their knees, and weep¬ 
ing bitterly, they prayed, for the love 
of St. Bartholomew, whose festival it 
was, that he would have pity on them, 
and deliver their land from the hands 
of the invader. They made a vow, 
akjo, that if God would give them vic¬ 
tory, they would raise a cha|>el in 
honour of St. Bartholomew himself, 
and that they would found in it a 
chantry for ever. There was -at that 
time in the town a man called Stephen 
Crabbe, who fhad formerly been very 
" intimate with the monk, Eustace, and 
whom Eustace had loved so well, that 
he had taught him many of his prac¬ 
tices in magic. This Crabbe happen¬ 
ing to be present when those of the 
town who bore arms were consulting 
what was (best to be done, and moved 
by the lamentations of the u'narined peo¬ 
ple, he addressed the chief men of the 
town : —“ Unless,” said he, “ Heaven 
have mercy upon us, the port of Sand¬ 
wich, hitherto so renowned, will be in¬ 
vaded, and the land lost. But, in or¬ 
der that our posterity may not have 
reason to reproach us, that such a dis¬ 
honour has arrived to the kingdom 
through our town, I will willingly 
give my life to save the honour of my 
country. For this Edstace, who is the 
leader of our enemies, cannot be seen * 
by one who is ignorant of magic, and I 
have learnt from himself this enchant¬ 
ment, I will give to day, then, my 
life for the sake of this land,— for 1 
know well that, in entering his ship, I • 
cannot escape death from the numerous 
soldiers who are with him." After 
having thus spoken, Stephen Crabbe 
POteretl one of the only thw* vessel? 
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which were tiiere to defend the place and 1 am sent to assist you: fear no- 

iiguiiist this powerful armament, and thing.'’ At these m>rds he disap- 

when they approached Eustace’s ship peared, and was neitlier seen nor heard 

he leaped from his own into it. The more. '* 

English, to whom the ship was invisi- Thus ended the career of one of the 
ble, when they saw him standing and most extraordinary outlaws who ever 

hghting, as they thought, on the water, lived. ** He who puts his trust in 

shouted, and thought that he had been evil practices,” observes the chronicle 

mad, or that some evil spirit had taken we have just quoted, “ if he would 

his form. Then Stephen cut off the know what they are worth, let him 

head of Eustace, and in an instant his think upon the 'example of this great 

ship was visble to every body.. But magician.” 

Stephen himself was immediately slain. After the battle, the chronicle adds, 

horribly mutilated, and thrown, piece- the people of Sandwich bought, at the 

meal, into the sea. Suddenly Uicre • common expense, a place not &r from 

arose a hurricane, which in many the town, where they built a chapel, 

places overthrew houses, and tore large and dedicated it to St. Bartholomew, 

trees up by the roots. It entered the They erected houses contiguous for the 

haven, and in that instant overset all support of aged people, of both sexes, 

the enemy’s ships, without injuring who should be in poverty; and they 

otie of those which were stationed to bought lands and rents to support the 

defend the town, except that it cast a poor in the hospital, and to keep a 

terrible fear into those who were em- chantry in the chapel, for ever. It was 

barked in them. The English said, also established as n custom, that every 

that in the air there appeared a man ip year, on St. Bartholomew’s day, the 

red garments; that they instantly fell commons should assemble in the town 

upon their knees, and cried,—“ Saint of Sandwich, and that they should 

Bartholomew, have pity on us, and may;cR in solemn procession to the 

succour us against our foesand fhat hospital, each with a wax taper in bis 

they heard a voice which pronounced hand, 

these words,—“ I am Bartholomew, 

•SOMETHING MORE ABOUT TtlE LATE VllOCEEDINGS IN 
OUR PARISH.* 

Al l ER being thwarted in Mr. Munic’s foible«of tl^is latter class among us is a 

affair, by the firmness of Squire Peers, degree of wdolence respecting parish 

our parish officers ceased not to vent affairs, which probably has been engen- 

their spleen against tlie latlar by all dered by our having for so many years 

sorts of paltry insinuations and angry had persons in office on whom, they 

invective. 'J'hese were, of course, lis- could fully rely. Happy in their own 

tened to with a malignant kind of glee family circles, or industriously engaged 

by some of the baser sort of their low in the duties of their s^eral aitpcations, 

pothouse companions, fellows who hav- our gentry and principal shopkeepers 

mg no wish or hope of elevating them- . seldom troubled themselves further 

selves into any thing like resftectability about the proceedings of the vestry, 

of character, are always delighted to than to listen to them as news of the 

hear their betters abused. passing day, and express their senti- 

Tiiis was sweet music to the ears ments thereon in private parties among 

of our discord-loving overseers, who their own friends. Thus, in the course 

scrupled not to declare it the general of time, it came to pass that, instead of 

voice of the parish ; an affirmation being (as they once were, and may still 

which it is possible their besotted ad- be, whenever they choose to unite,) the 

herents credited for the moment, as moat influential persons in the parish, 

they went swaggering and bellowing their opinions and even remonstrances 

home through the streets, and thereby were impudently declared, by our new 

excited the attention and roused the overseers, to be nothing more than ** the 

indignation of our decent and more whisper of a faction,” and, of course, 

respectable town’s people. ^ utterly unworthy of attention. 

It has been said before, that the gr^ Their new ally and bully, the ex- 

* See vob X. p. 66 ; and vol. xiii. p* 559. 
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lawyer’s clerk, or, (as he is mote coin> 
monly called,) the beggrarman, by look¬ 
ing sharp alter the weekly contributions 
of pence and half-pence, contrives to 
live very snugly, if not.very respectably, 
at the sign of the lied Hat, a public 
house situated in that part of the parish 
which has long been most notorious 
for “ getting up rows;” and there, hav¬ 
ing taken possession of an arm-chair 
in the chimney corner, he employs the 
greater portion of his time in abusing 
the late churchwardens and overseers, 
and boasting of what he and the new 
parish officers mean to perform. IIis 
nearers are, of course,for tlte most'<part, 
oor, ignorant, and improvident men; 
lit be assures them they are tire finest 
fellows in the world, and that it is a 
burning shame and disgrace to them 
that they have quietly submitted so 
long to be the slaves of tyranny and 
victims of oppression; and, when he 
has thus wrought them up into a proper 
degree of self-importance, and they are 
chuckling among themselves,, and ad¬ 
miring his wonderful power of talking, 
he suddenly alters his tone, aiid'-adds, 
with mock solemnity, “ Now, mind, 1 
don’t recommend you to break the 
arson's windows. I'm sure I should 
e very sorry to hear that any of you 
were taken up for threshing the con-^ 
stable, though it’s no mure than he 
ought to expect, and richly deserves 
when lie comes prying here wl^re he 
is not wanted.” 

This generally produces a sniggering 
and winking among his hearers, and 
some two or three exclaim, “ Ay, ay, 
we understand you, master.” “ Yes I” 
lie will then say, “ I am sure you do. 
You are fine peaceable fellows. So, let 
the fat, bloated old churchwardens jniod 
what they are at, and the parson too. 
They had better, we know, or else-~— 
but, never mind, leave all to me for 
the present. I’m somebody now at the 
vestry, and have got some thorough¬ 
going, neck-or-nothing boys to back 
me. So, ahem! all you have to do, is 
to drop your half-pencc into the hat, 
which the landlord has undertaken to 
hand round ; a wortliy man as he is. 
'And he shan’t be a loser by it neither, 
for before we’ve done with our reform¬ 
ations, 1 hope to get the lii^nse taken 
away from the new ‘ Bible and Crown,’ 
and then this will be the principal inn 
in this part of the parish, as it ought to 
be, since there are more customers 
come to it; though, mayhap, they may 


not have so much money to spend as the 
bloated buffoons who go to the other. 
However, in the mean while, the ex> 
pense I am put to is prodigious. 1 
never liave a farthing by me. All goes 
to the good cause. Onjy see !” I^nen, 
turning his empty pockets inside out, 
he leaves the room, and Boniface pre¬ 
sently enters with the hat, and goes 
round praising und pleading for the 
beggarman, in a style whicir generally 
produces much more liberal donations 
than the appearance of the donors 
would indicate they could afford. But 
^ the secret of this is, that most of the 
poor fellows have “run up a score” 
with Boniface, who is a sturdy fellow, 
and not very ceremonious when ofiend- 
ed. So, wten he holds out the hat, if 
they can raise a copper they dare nut re¬ 
fuse it to the “ voluntary contribution.’’ 

Thus, by cunning, flattering, lying, 
boasting, lagging, and abuse, the ex¬ 
lawyer’s clerk found himself in a posi¬ 
tion to talk haughtily to our new 
parish-ofiicers; who, in the meanwhile, 
had conducted themselves so ridicu¬ 
lously on divers occasions, as to lose 
many of their former supporters. The 
hard names that he called them were 
hard to endure, but not so hard as 
would have been the loss of their 
places, which they could not retain 
without his assistance; as the friends 
of the old parish-officers had latterly 
mustered very strong at the vestry. 
Accordingly, our worthies resolved to 
“ digest the venom of their spleen,” 
and invited him to a .supper and jolli¬ 
fication ^t their favourite new public- 
house called “ the Hat and Wig 
there they met and shook hands to¬ 
gether, and sate down with keen appe¬ 
tites to discuss a variety of broils, which 
they had ordered to be got ready, 
knowing that the beggar was particu¬ 
larly fond of that mode of cooking 
every thing; and the manner in which 
be attacked every dish set before him, 
shewed that they had hit his ta.sie to a 
nicety. So the supper went on har¬ 
moniously, till some of the company 
hinted that he had helped himself un¬ 
fairly to a broiled pigeon, and, there¬ 
upon, he waxed indignant, and swore 
he was an honourable man, and bad 
conducted himself altogether in a gen¬ 
tlemanly way, inasmuch as he had 'not 
put any of the said pigeon into his 
pocket. “ If any body dare to affirm 
that 1 have,” said he, “ 1 tell him to 
his fiice that be is a liar. However, if 
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the president wishes it, 1 don’t mind 
standing search.” 

The chairman declared, that there 
was no occasion for any further inquiry 
on the subject, begged to have the 
honour ofhob-nobbing with his honour¬ 
able guest in a glass of “ blue ruin,” 
and when that cerenrony was over, sent 
him a huge “ helping” of Irish slew, 
whereat the mendicant grinned with 
delight, and declared fRat it was a dish 
which he really believed he should 
never be tired of. 

After supper, his health was drunk 
with all the honours, being proposed 
by the chairman in a speech, the sub¬ 
stance of which was, that he and his 
brother parish-officers desiied to bury 
all past misunderstandings and animo¬ 
sities in oblivion, “ As for that,” said 
the ex-lawyer’s clerk, in his reply, 
“ Uiat's ail gammon. The pfein fact 
is, that you can’t do without me. You 
know that, and so (h} I. So, let us 
understand one another, and have no 
nonsense. If you'll stick by me, I don’t 
mind sticking by you; but, mind, ^ 
don’t like your mealy mouthed ways. 
It was but t’other day that one of you 
said in the vestry, that he had a great 
respect for the parson, when I know 
that he has no respect for him at all. 
Now, as for a bit of a lie, or even a 
good round one now and then, we all 
know there’s no getting on without 
them ; but what’s the use of such lies 
as that ? They only serve to make the 
chaps at my end of the parish tiiink 
you turncoats ; and, as for the prson 
and liis set, they know betlem than to 
believe you. You can’t humbug them 
so easily, nor me neither; so, hark ye, 
if you mean to have my support, you 
must do something for our part of the 
town; and I’ll tell you what it is, we 
want first. You all know those great 
buttresses, as they call 'em, against the 
side of the church tower, where they 
are of no manner of use, nor the tower 
cither, that I can perceive; well, the 
stones they are built with are parish 
property, and so :ve must have them 
for a school; what do you say to that!” 

*' Wliat do 1 say 1” exclaimed one of 
our men in office, “ 1 say it’s a capital 
idea. You ought to have a school, 
supported by the parish, and there’s 
stone enough in those useless buttresses. 
Our ancestors must have been down¬ 
right fools to lay out' their money in 
such a stupid manner. So, you may 
consider that matter as settled. I’ll 


introduce it myself at the vestry. Only 
mind and muster your ohaps as strong 
as you can, and I’ll get ours together, 
and we’ll carry the point with a hulla¬ 
baloo.”' 

“ We must contrive to keep our 
places at any rate t” exclaimed one of 
our men in office, interrupting him. 

“Call me what you like,” roared 
another, “ except only don’t call me 
too late for dinner,” and at this effort 
of wit, his colleagues chuckled and 
rubbed their hands, and then there 
arose a loud call for a song, which was 
complied with by the beggarman, who 
favoured the'company’’ by singing, 
“I’lld>e a good boy and take care of 
myself.” 

“Bravo, bravo! that’s what wc’llall 
do!” shouted bis entertainers; and the 
next toast was “ Success to swindling.’’ 

“ I can’t suppose,” said the ex-law¬ 
yer’s clerk, rising; “ no, considering the 
cX)mpany 1 am in, 1 cannot suppose 
that there is any thing particularly per¬ 
sonal to me meant by that toast; but, 
somehovvit reminds me of tlie tus^el I 
had about that snug arm chair at the 
vestry^ that I got turned out of at last, 
because it belonged to another gentle¬ 
man ; whether I had any right to it or 
not, is no matter.” 

“ Not in the least;” “We were very 
^orry for you “ We did all we could, 
you know that,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“ \yell,” he continued, “ In that 
scuffle tbetrollar of iny coat was torn, 
and so, I ffave got the tailor’s bill to 
pay, which 1 say is a very hard case, 
it’s some comfort, to be sure, that the 
chap who turned me out will have one 
to pay likewise; but — then — only 
look here!” and pulling a long face, he 
turngd his empty poCkets inside out. 
“Upon my word. I’m very sorry,” ob¬ 
served the president. “ That’s all 
mighty fine,” said the ex-lawyer’s clerk, 
doggedly,“ But your sorrow wpn’t pay 
the tailor’s bill.” 

“What would you have us do!” 
asked one of our new officers implor- 
ingly, “ I’m sure if it was’iit for the 
perquisites of my place I should’nt 
know what to be at.” “ Ay, ay!’’ 
exclaimed the beggar; “ you are a set 
of poor wretches. I know that well 
enough. If I depended on your charity 
1 sliould find a precious little *sutn 
tottle” (as our friend Joe says) in my 
bat; but j^ou’ve got friends who would 
do any thing alraoet to keep you in 
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office, rallicr than have you come 
ii^ohging upon them for your meals 
again, instead of being fed by the 
])Hrisb‘. There’s little Jack’s father, 
who gets such lots of money by his 
trade in beds, for instance, and Musty, 
the coal-dealer, anJ plenty more, who 
can comedown with silver a pretty deal 
easier than some of my regular ragged 
supporters can with their coppers. So 
let s have no shuiHing, but go round at 
once, and see what you can raise. 
You’ve no need to be ashamed of b^- 
ging for other people, you know ; ana, 
as for me, all 1 want is tlie money, with 
a few names of decentish sort of folks , 
in this part of the parish, just toi shew 
to my comrades at the Red Hat, and 
make them believe I’m a general fa¬ 
vourite, for there’s been a little grum¬ 
bling araoBg ’em lately. Don’t tell 
any body tliat, though: 1 mention it 
only in confidence : bat, last Saturday 
night, I found myself fourpence half- 
jienny short of what I expected.” 
“ Whew! tlmt’s bad!” exclaimed one 
of the company; “ but what is the 
amount of the tailor’s bill ?” “ What’s 
that to you ?” roared the beggiirpian 
angrily. “ Mr. President I claim your 
protection. What right has any gentle¬ 
man to inquire into my private affairs ? 

1 should not have expected such illi- 
berality in this company. All that 1 
want is, for you to collect as mucli as 
you can, and give me the money, and 
then leave me to pay what I like, and 
how, and when, and wh6m I like. 
Botheration ! am I to be asked to ac¬ 
count for every farthing, as if I was a 
parish pauper? Why, even when I 
was treasurer of the debating club we 
held at the Red Hat, 1 laughed to 
scorn the base miscreants who dared to 
whisper that th’fe money in the, box 
ought to be counted, and what was I 
then to what I am now ?” and he look¬ 
ed fiercely round on all present. 

“I api sure,” whimpered the luck- 
inquirer, trembling, “ I’m sure I 
did’nt mean any harm, and should be 
very sorry if what I said tended to break 
up the harmony of the company; but 
1 thought if we knew how much was 

wanted-” “Pish!” exclaimed the 

beggarman, interrupting him, “ collect 
all you can! You needmt be afraid of 
getting too much. Onlv mind, no more 
impertinent questions! or else you’ll 
find 1 can play at that game as well as 
the best of you. A pretty figure you 
would cut, if I were to join the old 


party, and ask in the vestry liow mucii 
you had sprat for dinners and meetings 
at the public houses, when you were 
upon what you call your ' commissions 
of inquiry/ All parish money tool” 
“ Now, my dear fellow!” said the pre¬ 
sident, coaxingly, “ upon my honour! 
I appeal to you as a gentleman, whether 
that is’iit almost too bad, considering 
that we never refused to treat any body 
you chose to iiftroduce, no matter Imw 
ragged his coat was; and, to tell you 
the truth, really, once or twice, 1 have 
felt half ashamed-” 

“ Come 1 that’s as it ought to be!” 
exclaimed the ex-lawyer’s clerk, “ You 
can bother the noodles 1 know, if you 
like. But please to observe, that I shall 
expect to have a list, all regular, of 
every body’s name, with the sum each 
gives against it, that my penny sub¬ 
scribers^ may see it, that’s all. Don’t 
imagine 1 doubt your iionour or ho¬ 
nesty 1 No, no, that's all my eye and 
Betty Martin. We know each other 
loo well.” 

r Accordingly, on the following day, 
the beggar’s hat was carried about the 
parish, and he chuckled triumphantly 
on‘‘receiving the amount collected; but, 
whether there was enough, or more than 
was necessary to pay ,lhe tailor’s bill, 
remains a sepret. 

The affair of the church buttresses 
was not so easily disposed of, “ a com¬ 
mission of inquiry” was, as usual, the 
first step, and an architect was instruct¬ 
ed to examine and report how many of 
the said useless masses of stone might 
be appropriated for the erection of the 
buildings proposed for the beggarraan’s 
end of the parish. 

When our clergyman heard what 
was going on, he very naturally expos¬ 
tulated upon the impropriety of remov¬ 
ing any thing from consecrated ground; 
but our wiseacres declared that be ought 
to have no voice iii the matter, as he 
was an interested party. And as for 
consecration and such nonsense, they 
said it was idle talk, only fit for those 
who had not joined* in the march of 
intellect. 

So they met, fully confident of carry¬ 
ing their point, to hear the architect’s 
opinion. 

“ Well, sir,” said the chairman to 
him, “you have, 1 trust,examined pro- 

{ lerly ffiat enormous pile, which our 
brefothers, in their deplorable ignorance 
of utilitarianism and political economy, 
caused to be erected, and to support 
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which has always been the greatest 
i>urdeii of the parish. A most unsightly 
mass it is 1 out of all proportion with 
the surrounding houses!” 

I have inspected it very carefully,” 
replied the architect, “ particularly those 
buttresses which you aesire to remove; 
and though I was, at the first glance, 
disposed to be of your way of thinking, 
I soon found that thw are absolutely 
necessary for the supjiort of the tower 
and steeple.” “ 'J’hen down with tower, 
steeple, and all!” roared one of the 
commissioners, “ What use are they of? 
Nothing but to carry the bells. And 
why should the church have bells more 
that the chapels and meeting-houses 
belonging to other sects? We want 
stone for the new buildings, and stone 
we will have!” “Don’t be so warm, 
niy good friend,” said the chairman, 
“remember, we are not in the vestry 
nowand then, turning to the architect, 
he continued, “ my (iear sir 1 you have 
disappointed us sadly. Surely, there 
Hiifsi be some good square blocks that 
wc might take ! Remember, we 
acting only for the benefit of the parish¬ 
ioners in general. For ray own part, I 
have no particular grudge againstthe 
church. Let it stand by all means. 
But, as for a few small pieces of stone, 
what can they signify ? Do pray exer¬ 
cise your judgment, and point out some¬ 
thing us useless, even if it be so trivial 
as scarcely to be missed, because if we 
can once establish'd right to take any- 

lliing-ahem 1 The fact is, we must 

get up a case to bring before the vestry. 
^Ve are under a promise to a,very par¬ 
ticular friend. lleigliol * needs must 
go when certain folks drive,’ they say. 
llowever, it’s of no use to give way to 
melancholy ; so, you’ll dhie with us to¬ 
day, and we’ll talk over" the matter 
quietly afterward in a friendly way. I 
dare say we shall hit upon something.” 
“ 1 shall be happy to accept your in¬ 
vitation,” replied the surveyor, “a good 
dinner is always acceptable, but more 
))articularly after a hard morning’s 
work, such as 1 hewe had to-day, for I’ve 
been all round the church, and over the 
roof, and up to the top of the tower—” 
“ Oho! you have, have you ?” shouted 
the beggarman, as he strutted into tlie 
room, and caught the last words, “ The 
top of the tower 1 that’s the place to 
begin at. We must contrive to throw 
down some of those pinnacle things at 
the comers there. Confounded ugly 
and heavy they are, and of no use 


wiiatcvcr. Well, don’t you. see what 
will follow? Catch the idea? Wiiy, 
then the tower will, be relieved from 
their weight, and the buttresses be less 
necessary.” “ Even if that were done,” 
observed the architect, “ 1 am afraid 
that the buttresses would still be as 
useful.” ** Botheration 1’’ exclaimed 
the ex-lawyer’s clerk, “ Then all we 
have to aim at, is to throw down the 
steeple. What say you to a bonfire 
in the belfry, eh ? IJa, ha ? I think I 
see the bells come tumbling down. 
Well — what are you gaping about, as 
if I was saying something very shock¬ 
ing ? The steeple and the bells would 
be burned or fairly floored, that’s nil, 
while the walls of the lower would re¬ 
main sUinding; and then, mark me, I 
should like to sec the surveyor who 
would dare to say that tl^ buttresses 
were necessary.” “ Why, certainly,” 
observed the architect, “ if there were 
neither steeple nor bells to be support¬ 
ed, one might venture. But then, sure¬ 
ly you would not let the bells remain 
useless the ground?” “ Perhaps 
not,” said the beggarman, winking at 
his faiends in office. 

Really, my worthy sir,” observed 
one of them, smiling, “ this is a droll 
sort of anticipation, of what may pos¬ 
sibly happen some day. Of course I 
, shuulil be very sorry to see so venera- 
bleanedificedestroycd.” “Destroyed!” 
exclaimed one of bis colleagues warmly; 
“ destroyed 1 why, would’nt the body of 
the cnurclf remain t There’s more room 
in that thait is necessary to hold all the 
bigoted old women m the parish.” 
“Ay 1” observed the beggarman, “ and 
a precious deal more accommodation 
than they watit. There are the pews 
along the west wall, that belong to my 
neighbours, almost* always empty. 
What’s the use of them ? Notliing but 
to encourage a few stupid old idiots to 
go there instead of coming to our chapel, 
which 1 mean to have enlarged. And, 
hark ye, gentlemen, 1 shall aslc you, in 
the name of common honesty, to remove 
those pews from the church to the 
chapel. They belong to us; but, as we 
are not of the parson’s sect, they are of 
no use to us where they are. You’d 
belter let us have them quietly, I can 
tell you. The parson won’t get fat upon 
the pew-rents he will gather for them 
in future, 1 promise you. No, no! let 
us have justice! justice I say ! How¬ 
ever, I won’t be unreasonable in my 
demands; and ao, ifyou can prove that 
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one OF two of the said'pews are regu> 
larly filled, 1 don’t mind leaving them 
for the present. That’s what 1 call li- 
beral. But, mind, if the poor, bigoted, 
ignorant wretches who fill them, should 
happen to be hooted or pelted on their 
way to church by their more enlighten¬ 
ed neighbours, it will be no fault of 
mine. They must take their chance, 
or jnove off to your end of the parish. 
Botheration I we are as quiet a set of 
fellows as ever lived, if we have but 
justice and our own way, though we 
have no great taste for your regular, 
orderly, stupid, humdrum, church-going 
bigots. Let ’em brusii, say 1, and then 
you will see what sort of a figos3 we 
shall cut.” 

Here the chairman proposed adjourn¬ 
ing to the dinner-room; and, as he 
walked out^arm in arm, with the beg- 
garman, whispered something in his 
ear about “ going too fast,’' to which 
the beggar condescended to reply by 
an incoherent growl, in which the words 
“ I’ll keep you moving,” “ white-liver¬ 
ed,” and “dandy,” were only to be 
caught. 

Tlieir after-dinner debate was'-lqng 
and noisy, as the ex-lawyer’s clerk in¬ 
sisted u|x>n carrying his point against 
the church buttresses, and ever and 
anon, introduced the affair of the 
empty pews in the western aisle*! but,. 
at last, he became convinced that if 
either of those measures were carried 
.in the vestry, there would be an appeal 
to Squire Peers, who was w611 known 
to be tinctured with wha! they call 
“antiquated prejudices’' in favour of 
the church. So, at length, our wor¬ 
thies determined to propose in the 
vestry, a declaration that they should 
be at liberty to make use of any stones 
or other *matcridts fit for building, 
which might, at any time hereafter, be 
found lying useless in or about the 
church, for such parochial purposes ns 
they might think proper. 

“That’s what I call an instalment!” 
exclaimed the beggarman. “ Never 
mind 1 we’ll soon find something to 
lay our hands on. Just establish the 
right of taking possession; that’s 
enough! Get but a chisel into the 
tower, and 1 shouldn’t wonder if the 
wall itself shook in time. Bother¬ 
ation 1 We shall soon find some of the 
empty seats lying about useless, I’ll 
warrant; and then, as you’ll have a 
right to go there, and the parson can’t 
k^ you out, why, yoa’ll nod ’eniiaod 


hand ’em over to me, eh ? Come, I’ll 
give you a toast: liere’s “ Down with 
old Peers!” 

“ U pon iny word,” grumbled a 
small worthy, present, “1 don’t think 
we ought to be so personal in our 
toasts. Ahem ! In some cases, a ma¬ 
gistrate is really—upon my word, very 
useful—and-” 

From all this, it will be seen that 
the beggerman Hakes the lead when¬ 
ever he thinks fit; and, from his bully¬ 
ing propensities, of course, such is fre¬ 
quently his good will and pleasure. 
Therefore, it has latterly been exces¬ 
sively ludicrous to witness the assumed 
importance of our luckless new parish 
officers, whenever he is absent. They 
will then address themselves with airs 


of offended dignity to any reputable 
persons they may happen to meet, and 
declare that, though they certainly 
know the worthy gentleman, who has, 
for the good of Ins. neighbours, resigned 
the office stool, and taken to the hat; 
yet still he is merely an acquaintance, 
iyid that to suppose he has any influ¬ 
ence in their councils is the height of 
illiberality. These affirmations are com¬ 
monly received with a smile of incre¬ 
dulity, at which our wortliies afi'eci to 
appear indignant, lift up their eye¬ 
brows, thi;pw back their heads, aud 
strut off to the other side of the way to 
repeat the same assertion of their in¬ 
dependence, with a similar result. 

After what has been said, it will be 
unnecessary to detail the speeches and 
uproar that passed in the vestry, during 
the agilatj^on of the question relative to 
the stones wanted by the meudicant’s 


party. Suffice it to say, that the de¬ 
claration proposed was carried by a 
small majority; and then, as antici¬ 
pated, an appeal was made to our 
worthy justice of the peace, Squire 
Peers. 


Any stranger, seeing the deputation 
on their way, would have supposed it 
a band of rioters, or robbers, going to 
turn the old gentleman out of house 
aud home. Indeed, come of the beg- 
gaiman’s adherents scrupled not to 
hint that something of that sort might 
occur if their wishes were not complied 
with. 


'Tlie venerable magistrate, neverthe¬ 
less, received them in his usual, cour¬ 
teous manner, and listened patiently to 
their repreeentations of the want of 
stone fw building the school at one 
end of the and the superabund- 
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meet of materials in and about the 
church. The chief speaker closed 
his harangue by saying, “ The last 
time we were here, you gave us only 
part of what we asked; but now you 
cannot possibly do that, nor refuse 
us, either; because, now we really ask 
you for nothing, since that blockhead 
of a surveyor declares that there are no 
useless stones about th^ church. So, 
all you have to do is just to put your 
hand to this paper, to establish our 
right, as parish officers, to take, for 
parish uses, any windfalls that luck- 
may send us.’^ 

“ Really, gentlemen,” observed tlie 
squiie, after some reflection, ** this ap¬ 
pears to me a very singular applica¬ 
tion. The want of stone, for necessary 
purposes, was never, before, a com¬ 
plaint in the parish. You have, under 
yohr own control, a quarry, from which 
this projected scltool may be imme¬ 
diately built, if its erection appear de¬ 
sirable. Why, then, should you fix 
your minds upon materials that arf 
already appropriated, and form part qjf 
another, and, allow me to add, a conse¬ 
crated edifice?” 

At the last two words, a howl vfent 
lound among the mendicant tribe. 
“ We cannot spare any stone from the 
quarry! ” exclaimed one of our men in 
office; “No, not a slab. And, hark 
ye, old gentleman, that's entirely under 
our management. You have nothing 
to do with that, so what’s the use of 
talking about it? ” 

“If you suppose that 1 wish to inter¬ 
fere with your privilege.s,” observed the 
.squii-c, mildly, “you are greatly mis¬ 
taken; I merely express my surprise 
that you, having sufficient materials 
under your hands, should take such a 
roundabout and, apparently, inefficient 
means of providing for your projected 
edifice. However, let that pass. The 
question is, respecting the anticipated 
‘ windfalls,’ as you call them, from the 
church. Perhaps, you may fancy that 
you have discovered prognostications 
of violent storms or earthquakes that 
will shake and shatter the building. 
I, however, hope and trust that nothing 
of the sort will occur; but, if it should, 
your path of duty, as well as mine, 
will be equally clear, as you cannot 
have foigotten the oaths you took when 
accepting office. You are bound to 
keep the church in good repair; and, 
therefore, should any part be thrown 
down, you must reserve tke mMeriab 
to build it up again.” 


“ But, suppose tliey were nut all 
wanted ? ” cried a parish officer. 
“ That's our ease, you.see. Bless you r 
worship 1 do you think we’d take ’em 
if they weren’t superfluous? VVe’d 
have all regularly surveyed, and have 
.(he report at a commission of in¬ 
quiry.” 

“ Well, well,” said Squire Peers, 
with a sigh, “ 1 trust the building will 
stand long unshaken; and, as lung as 
it does, methinks we are but idling our 
time to talk about what we shall do 
with any part of it that may, at a 
future time, become, as you say, sufier- 
,f]uous. When the ‘windfalls’ you 
expeol, take place, it will be time to 
arrange what shall be done with them; 
and, if you come to me then, we will 
consult together with our worthy cler¬ 
gyman ; and, no doubt, we shall settle 
the question amicably, to llie satisfac¬ 
tion of ail parties. In the mean while, 
}*bu must excuse me for not giving my 
assent to a resolution, of which 1 can¬ 
not discern either Uie present utility or 
proprietjfc” 

“ The old stupid incurable!” growl¬ 
ed ^offe of the listening throng; “lie 
can tsee an inch beyond his nose!” 

“Humph I” quoth another, “I'm 
afiaid he sees a IilUe too far.” 

“He’s no business there 1” exclaim- 
,ed the beggarman; “ Not a bit. Why 
should he be allowed to sit there in 
his magistrate's chair, to stop the pro- 
oeedigigs of the whole parish ? Justice! 
1 say, Ju^ice! All that he has a riglit 
to is a seSt at the vestry, like other 
people, and no more.” And the latter 
asseition has been his favourite topic 
when haranguing his followers at the 
Red Hat, and other public houses, 
ever since. As for our parish officers, 
aft^' skulking for a*\vhile over their 
disappointment, they, as usual, cast 
about fol a fresh cause to get up an¬ 
other commission of inquirj', and have 
hit upon a notable expedient for in¬ 
creasing their power and patronage. 

The plan is yet in embryo, but 
numerous inquiries .have lieen made 
of the farmers and holders of fields, 
gardens, and orchards, respecting the 
number of times per annum their fences 
are broken; how many people walk in 
trespass during that period across their 
corn-fields, standing-grass,and turnips; 
what average number of rooks, pigeons, 
and small birds, commit devastations 
upon the same; whether the boys em- 

S toyed to drive them away do their 
aty, or effect the purpose; and if not, 
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whatare llie causes'? Ilow many apple- 
trees are cliinbed and robbed during 
the season ; and wlmt number of urchins 
are caught in the fact, or afterwards 
discovered, and by what means; whe¬ 
ther the said urchins belong to the town 
or the outskirts, and how they are sup¬ 
posed to have disposed of the apples, 
and whether there are any old apple- 
women suspected of buying them; 
whether madkins or scarecrows are not 
sometimes used instead of boys, and if 
so, in what numbers and of what ma¬ 
terials are they made, and whether or 
not they are supposed to answer the 
purpose; and if not, what arc the< 
reasons ? ^Yith tliese and otlier qCieries, 
they are now perplexing the occupiers 
of our parish lands, some of whom ven¬ 
ture to observe that they have made no 
complainl„and feel quite able to cleiu: 
their fields from vermin, and look after 
tlieir own apple-trees, &c., and there¬ 
fore think it hard that they should b'e 
interfered with and not allowed to go 
on in their old way. The invariable 
answer made by our new men is, that 
old ways arc always wrong ways, and 
that people who obstinately pursmS'tVem 
evince a deplorable ignorance of liberal 
ideas and tlie march of intellect. 

As their plan is not yet parish 
law, and they are so much in the habit 
of shilling their ground and changing' 
their minds upon small as well as 


greater matters, it remains only to be 
said, that their present intentions seem 
to be—first, the appointment of some 
half-dozen bpadles, who are to be con¬ 
stantly walking ab^t in the lanes and 
footpaths; and, secondly, to take upon 
themselves the nomination and pay¬ 
ment (out of the parish funds) of all 
the little boys employed to frighten 
away the bird% and catch young spar¬ 
row's. And, by these opportunities of 
selecting whom they please, they cal¬ 
culate on gaining a few more sup¬ 
porters in the vestry. 

It may be worth while to obsen'e, 
that a similar plan has, long since, 
been acted upon by the neighbouring 
parish, with which we have had so many 
law suits, and the consequence has 
been, that no person can take a quiet 
walk there beyond the main street, 
without being exposed to the imper¬ 
tinent curiosity and intrusion of the 
beadles, and ev'en the bird-keeping 
boys. These have often been the sub¬ 
ject of complaint with our lads and 
hisses, and lovers of country excursions; 
and not a little unpleasant will it be 
to the good people to find themselves 
unable to walk in our own fields with¬ 
out being exposed to a similar nuisance. 
But whether this change is to take 
place or not, remains yet to be dis¬ 
cussed in the vestry; so, no more at 
present. 


' THE EPIPHANY. 

A FllACMEKT VllOM THE “ PROUT PAPEHS.” 

“ Clandifoni Dniides coronil.’'—Sin Wm. Jones. 

The following lines would appear to form the preamble or intioducloiy 
stanzas to a poem„ of some length, of which we have already met with some de- 
taciied portions among the papers'of the late incumbent of Wateigrasshiil, and 
whicii, in style and metre, .bear some resemblance to Coleridge’s wild and 
rambling ballad of T/ie Ancient Mariner. It relates the adventures of three 
“ elders from the far west,” who, in the reign of Augustus, travel eastward in 
search ofihe promised Savioi'ii of mankind,—;■ visit Home, Atliens, and Kgypt, 
ill succession, and finally return. Where Prout found authority for this druidical 
araSans ” lie does iiot mention; we have, nevertlielcss, some idea of a MS. 
preserved at St. Gall, in Switzerland, and entitled “ Irium JJruidum ab imulis 
Oeeani peregrinatio lielbleem mque.*’ The Abbey of St. Gall is known to have 
been colonised from Ireland. Should we be enabled to give the poem in a 
complete form, we doubt not of its meeting a favourable reception. O. Y. 

1 . 

From the Isles of the. East—from AiunrA the bie.st. 

From the star-loving land of Chaldee, 

There came to his cradle in long flowing vest, 

Of the orient Gentiles the wisest and best. 

And crowns deck’d the brows of the three. 
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II. 

They brought odoriferous spices and myrrh, 
growth of their own sunny soil i 
Though a smile from her infant, a blessing from hek, 
Was all that young mother and maid could confer. 

To requite them for travel and toil. 

HI, 

Yet, .well might they deem a long journey repaid 
By the si^it of that wonderous child; 

Of that scion of awful Omnipotence, laid 
In the innocent arms of an Israelite maid, 

In the folds of a breast undedl’d. 


IV. 

• 

And thus, by the East, as the propHbt foretold, 

At His cradle due homage was done 
1^ its envoys, who worshipp’d with gifts and with gold, 
Imloaded their camels — theii treasures unroHM, 

And pledged Him the land of the Sun. 

He m ih * * * 


From the Isles of the Wesx —from the clime of the Cf.et, 
I'rom the home of the B»iton, wheredong 
To the Ood of our fathers the Druid had knelt, 

Encircled, witli Stonehenge’s mystjfiat belt. 

Or the oaks of the forest among. 

VI. 

From the land above all that illumin’d had lieen 
With the Deity’s earliest smiles; 

Of sacred tradition asylum serene. 

Blest EniN ! from thee, ever fair, evergreen, 

Ever rank’d amid holiest isles: * • 

VII. 

Were sages not summon’d ? Had no one the lot 
To hail the Messiah’s bright morn 1 
Went forward no pilgrim to Bethlehem’s grot ? — 

Oh, think not the Wise of the West were forgot 
When the Infant Redeemer was I^rn ! * 

VIII. 

Though naught is recorded of king or of sage. 

Yet a vision have I of my own; — 

Tis but ftincy, perhaps — but the dream of old age— 

Yet I’ll trace it — ’twill live upon poesy’s page, 

Wheil the priest of the upland is gone. 


* • * ♦ 




0 


P. P. 
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Jk POINT FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE CONSERVATIVE 

LEADERS. 


No one has ever been found lo dispute 
the wisdom of the maxim which teaches 
us to learn our own policy, in a great 
measure, from the policy of our ad¬ 
versaries,—to gather a knowledge of 
our real strength from that which they 
evhlenlly fear, and of our real weakness 
from that which they delight to witness. 
Let us apply this nile to the present 
position of the Conservative parly. 

The grand topic of condolence, and 
of entreaty, with the Whig and Radical 
journals, during the last three'or four 
months, has been, the actual or the 
apprehended disunion of“ the liberals,” 
as contrasted with the harmony and 
oneness 6f purpose which was evident 
ui the rnnks'of the Conservatives. \\’e 
could readily fill a whole magai^ine 
with the “ melancholy musings ” of the 
Globe and Cbronkte, and the half- 
frantic objurgations of the Spectator, 
on tins, to their mind, the all-absorbing 
topic. From eacli oftliese, in ,its turn, 
and from the whole unitedly, tics in- 
strnclivo confe.«ioii might he drawn,— 
“ IfV must be ruined,and lliat .shortly; 
for much longer our compact cannot 
last; the Tories must come in, and 
there i.s no help for it; for they afre 
firmly united, while disunion daily 
spreads throughout our ranks.” 

A similar ]cs.son may hr draNvii from 
another feature in the “‘liljerar'jour¬ 
nals,— namely, the pleasure and avidity 
with which they hail every trivial cir¬ 
cumstance tliat can possibly afford 
them the least hope of creating a schism 
and a disunion among the Conservative 
party.. An aoinnl occurrence of this 
kind would throw them into 'perfect 
ecstasies; and, in default of sucli a 
godsend, they arc perpetually racking 
their brains to fabricate and invent 
some llory of the kind. Only the other 
day, while Lord Lyndhiirst and Sir 
Robert Peel were enjoying their leisure 
in each other’s sficiety at Paris, the 
ingenious gentry of the ministerial press 
were busily employed in proving — to 
(heir oivn satisfaction, if to that of no 
one else,— that these two eminent men 
must of necessity hale each other with 
the most bitter animosity 1 We should 
have desired no greater treat than to 
have seen and heard the merriment 
with which these very clever reasonings 
must have been enjoyed, by the right 


honourable baronet and the noble lord, 
at that very time in daily and most 
cordial communication and intercourse. 

But let U.S not attempt to hide from 
ourselves the important fact,—that one 
great point of,disagreefflent does exist, 
among us, though at present in abey¬ 
ance, and that with it is connected the 
whole of that melancholy controversy 
which has once already divided, and for 
u time ruined, the Conservative party, 
and which still lurks unextinguished, 
ready, on the first convenient opportu¬ 
nity, to repeat that fatal mischief; and, 
if permitted, once more to scatter and 
overthrow the friends ofthe conslilu- 
tion, and to bring the monarchy itself 
to tlie very brink of dissolution. 

The immediate point to wliich we 
allude, and wliich is naturally a great 
favourite w'ith the Morning Chronicle, 
is, the opposing views of different sec¬ 
tions of the Conservative party,' with 
reference to what is called “ The Ka~ 
f/oWSystem of£ducation in Ireland.*' 

The great question of which this 
forms only a branch, and on which, we 
fear, the Conservative party is not yet 
fully agreerl, is,— What shall be the 
policy pursued towards the Papists of 
the empire? 

Now a word -or two first on the 
branch, before we speak of the stem. 
The branch alluded to, is “ The TSa- 
tional System of Education.” Tliis 
most Unjust and mischievous conces¬ 
sion to O’Connell,—wfor it was to 
O'Coiuiell hinitelf that the concession 
was made,—and he is fond of boasting 
that lie extorted it from the ministry of 
that day,— this most mischievous con¬ 
cession is the especial detestation of the 
whole Protestant,—i. c. the whole Eng¬ 
lish party in Ireland. it is equally ab¬ 
horred by all the earnest Prote.slants of 
England, fonningthe soundest portion of 
the Conservative pgrty. And yet, when¬ 
ever a step is taken in opposition to 
this .system, the Protestants are instantly 
reminded, that Sir Robert Peel, during 
Ills administration of 183.5, declared his 
intention to maintain that system, and 
even to augment the grant made to it, 
ill the estimates of the current ‘year! 
The fact is so: we are constrained to 
admit it; and we will add, without 
reserve, that ratiier than a Conservative 
administration should have been ac- 
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tually guilty of such a deed, we would 
have preferred their defeat, and conse* 
quent expulsion. 

But, surely, We ought to make some 
use of die warning we have received. 
Sir Kobert Peel’s ministry of 1828 was 
consigned to inevitable ruin the moment 
the Popish Relief Bill was pas.scd. Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry of 1835 was 
lost, when bis adhesi^ to “ The Tsa- 
tional System ” was given in! And 
should the next administration of 
Sir Robert Peel be tainted with the 
same leprosy, its fall is already as cer¬ 
tain as the revolution of the seasons ; 
—but it will probably destroy Con- • 
servalism, and the last hope of the 
monarchy, in its overthrow. 

Let us approach this subject as 
closely as possible; and not otdy in¬ 
quire strictly whether the tact be so, 
blit also, why it in so'! 

But we can only prosecute this in¬ 
quiry with Conservafives for our com¬ 
panions, for the very tirst step would 
And us at issue with a Radical coad¬ 
jutor in the investigation. To such tfti 
one, all the shocks that the constitution 
has undergone within the last few ygars, 
iqay seem merely the most favourable 
circumstances that could have hap¬ 
pened ; and the perils which now sur¬ 
round the Aristocracy, the Churcri,and 
the Monarchy, may appear, in his eyes, * 
fraught with hopes of a speedy over¬ 
throw of all things established, and the 
coming-in of a republic “ one and in¬ 
divisible.” To this class of politicians, 
therefore, we must decline to appeal. 
Our present argument is addressed to 
Conservatives only, for it proceeds, from 
Arst to last, on Conservative principles. 

And to such we say, do you not 
admit at once, that, for the last seven 
or eight years, the British constitution, 
that glorious fabric which has .endured 
through more than an hundred years, 
blessing the land with settled peace, 
internal strength, and extended empire, 
—do you not mournfully admit, that, 
of^ late years, t|ie integrity and even 
the continued existence of that con¬ 
stitution has been repeatedly brought 
into question, and a doubt has for 
the Arst time sprung up, whether 
that which all other nations envied, 
would not be cast away at last by those 
who ignorantly and foolishly forgot its 
value, like some obsolete fashion, or 
antiquated observance? Now, if this 
strange and unimaginable peril 
arisen, from what quarter dia it come, 


and at what moment did it appear 
above the political horizon ? 

Remember the high and conAdent 
standing of the Constitutional party 
in the year 1828,—when the attempts 
of the VVhigs to wriggle themselves 
into office, qnder the plea of support¬ 
ing the man whom in their hearts 
they hated,—George Canning,— was, 
by their own bungling, defeated. Look 
back to the bold and triumphant * 
style in which the Popish attack of 
that year was met and repelled, and 
recollect, especially, the unanswerable 
.speech of Lord Lyndluirst on that oc¬ 
casion. And then ask, when came in 
that \vholly opposite state of things, 
which has rendered all the eight suc- 
ceeiling years, up to the present mo¬ 
ment,—a scene of never-ending dis¬ 
cord, confusion, contest, and national 
peril I 

The fatal blow was struck, which 
severed the vessel of the State from 
its moorings, and sent it, without helm 
or compass, over the trackless and tem- 
pestuou^deep,— on that dark and dis¬ 
mal day, when Sir Robert Peel, enter- 
rainra by the conAding Conservatives 
of Manche^er, refused, for the Arst 
time, to respond, by word or sign, to 
the sentiment of “ trotestant Ascend¬ 
ency.” Since that fatal hour, not one 
single season of repose, however short, 
has tlie country enjoyed, nor is there 
the least probability that a settled tran¬ 
quillity v>ll ever again be her lot, 
until, instOMCted by adversity, she once 
more is brought to And her safety under 
the banner of “ Protestant Ascendency.” 

On this point,—the realisation of 
even the worst forebodings of the Pro¬ 
testant party in 1828,—we feel that 
witli n sincere Con^rvative our argu- 
ratfht must have weight. With a “ Li¬ 
beral,” indeed—with one who rather 
wishes for a revolution per annwn —one 
who would like a new Reform-bill every 
second year, and an atta<Ac on the 
Lords to All uptlie intervening spaces, 
—we have little to say on this point, 
since he looks upon all the shocks and 
convulsions of ffie last seven years as 
both pleasant and salutary. But to a 
Conservative, to one who longs for 
peace, and settled order, and quiet 
prosperity, we have a right to say, 

See what have been the fruits of the 
fatal measure of 1829. And remember, 
alK>, that while the worriiippers of a 
supposed expediency vteee promising 
yoa all kinds of bannony and traa» 
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quiUity fiom their concession, we told 
you that an expediency not founded 
on principle was a hilse and deceitful 
expediency; and tliatthe results of the 
step then taken, far from settling or 
establishing any thing, would only and 
inevitably tend to unsettle and to bring 
in peril every institution in the empire, 
even up to the highest and most sacred. 
Which class, then, has proved the truest 
* prophets, and which class can assert 
the best claim to your confidence, when 
indicating, for the future, tlie only safe 
course for the country and its legis¬ 
lators ? 

But to this argument objections are < 
often started, by those who call them¬ 
selves “ practical men,” of the following 
description:— 

As to ** the National System,” and 
Sir HobertvPeel’s concession to it in 
1835, we are reminded that, at that 
moment, tlie conciliation of Lord Staii^ 
ley, the first promulgator of that system* 
was of the greatest importance to the 
right honourable baronet. And, as to 
the division in the Conservaffve party 
in 18S9, and the consequent admission 
of the ^^’higs, with their lleform-trill, 
and all the other results’of tlieir in¬ 
coming,—it is said that all this was 
the fiiult of those over-scrupulous mem¬ 
bers of the party, who severed them¬ 
selves from Sir 11. Peel and the Duke * 
of Wellington, and thus brought on 
that weakness, that overtlirow, and 
those other grievous results, lyhictf they 
would now charge upon the Uoniish 
Relief Bill and its promoters. 

Now, there are two great errom in 
this sort of reasoning: First, it is the 
view of a man who lives simply and 
solely in and for the House of C'oin- 
mons; wi^o (liink^ of that assembly as 
of some great chess-board; and Who 
imagines timt in adjusting and com¬ 
bining “ the men,” according to scien¬ 
tific principles, he is exhibiting the 
highest Mnd of statesmanship. Such 
a one looks upon the gain of a leading 
star, like Lora Stanley, as of infinitely 
more importance than contenting or 
discontenting some hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of earnest and conscientious sup¬ 
porters throughout the country; but 
all this is a grand mistake. The only 
really expedient course for the leader 
of a party, is, to carry out fully the 
ideas of the best and most sincere of 
bis own supporters among the people. 
To gain a desirable vote, or a dozen, in 
partigiaent/ is npw not to bs compared 


in importance to the maintaining a firm 
hold on tlie moral and religious prin¬ 
ciples of tlie tens of thousands among 
the middle classes. 

2. But the other objection retorts 
upon the Protestant Conservatives, the 
fault of having divided their party^ in 
1829. Now this chaige, which we be¬ 
lieve is sometimes made in good faith, 
but in great npsappreliension of the 
real error then committed, involves a 
roost important practical miscalcula¬ 
tion. 'J'he Conservatives, in 1829, be¬ 
came split into two parties, from this 
cause;— Their leaders, having posses¬ 
sion of the goiernment, called upon tlie 
bulk of their supporters to concur in a 
Romish Relief Bill, which the whole 
body had, up to that moment, strenu¬ 
ously opposed. Now, an expectation 
that the whole mass of Protestant Con¬ 
servatives could be suddenly wheeled 
round after this fashion, was a most ill- 
grounded and irrational one. Yet the 
experiment, which rested wholly on 
this expectation, was one fraught with 
the greatest peril. To look for complete 
success,— to imagine that the whole 
body zealous Protestants, both within 
and without the walls of Parliament, 
who had veiiemcntly withstood conces¬ 
sion to the Romanists, up to that very 
moment,— would come over, as one 
man, and embrace the opposite policy 
of wholesale concession, was too mucli 
of an improbability to be consistent with 
good statemanship. Yet, without this 
unauiinou,s or nearly unanimous, con¬ 
version, what could result, but an in¬ 
evitable mid fatal schism in the Con¬ 
servative party ? That schism did re¬ 
sult : the natuial feelings of indignation 
and distrust, towards those who seemed 
to have betrayed them, threw the most 
honest and most earnest of the Pro¬ 
testant party into utter alienation from 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington ; and thus that very minbtry, 
which, in 1828, seemed secure of power 
for the next quarter of a century, con¬ 
trived, in 1829, to d^troy so effectu¬ 
ally the sinews of their strength, by 
needlessly creating a schism among 
their own supporters, that more than 
seven years nave since passed away, 
witliout its being possible for them to 
hold office, even with the wishes of 
the sovereign openly expres.<*ed in their 
favour. 

Now, can it be, tliat all this has 
passed, and that any of our Conserva¬ 
tive nUteamen can bavf) refused to di£< 
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cent tbe-6bvt«qto l«ason contained in it ? 
*0 oan it Ime escaped their obseira- 
tioit, that-what was ioand to be impos¬ 
sible, even in the parliaments previous 
to the Beibrm-bill, must be still further 
removed from possibility, now that the 
whole House of Commons rests upon 
the basis of a real constituency. 

For, be it ever remembered, that the 
policy of 1829 was tjie policy of no 
great leading party in the state. We 
have again ana again insisted upon the 
weakness of the Whigs, and tneir in¬ 
competency to claim the rank and con¬ 
sideration of a party; but wc must do 
them the justice to admit, that they 
ever were, and even now still are,—five 
times as numerous, and ten times as 
respectable, as the Anti-Protestant 
2'ories. 

But, thank Heaven, that little knot 
of close-borough nominees who, in 
1829, went over to the Whigs, and 
carried the llomish Relief-bill, is now 
extinct; and only certain scattered 
members of it are discernible, though 
these are still found, here and there, 
attempting the most foolish of all im¬ 
practicable schemes, namely, to in¬ 
struct a Conservative party on some 
otlier basis than that of Frotestantism. 

It were, however, a gross injustice, 
were we to confound, for an instant. 
Sir Robert Peel wiUi these weak and 
mischievous persons. Sir Robert Peel 
has accepted the invitation of the men 
of Ola^piw; and can it be imagined 
that one so cautious and so reflecting 
as the rieht hon. baronet, has raised the 
hopes of his admirers in tl^ west of 
Scotland, merely to disappoint them ? 
He knows full well that he owes the 
honour of that invitation to the zeal of 
the men of Glasgow in tlie cause of 
Protestantism, and in the cause of their 
Protestant church. It is as the recog¬ 
nised champion of Protestantism and 
of the EstabUtfied Churches, that they 
liave called upon him to meet them, and 
to behold their goodly array. To obey 
tlieir call, and then to deny or question 
tlie truth of the jjfrinciples in belialf of 
which they are embattled, would be an 
act of irrationality, and even of suicide, 
which can be expected of no man, still 
less of Sir Robert Peel 1 

But Glasgow is only a sample of the 
empire. What constitutes the impel¬ 
ling principle, the rallying cry, of the 
vast Conservative body tliroughout the 
kingdom I What, but a seal and 
ala^ity in defmee of that Proteitantism, 
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which, in its embodied form,' the 
church, is now seen* to be in danger. 
Remove this cause of alarm, and the 
mere question of whether this or that 
set of men should reside in Downing 
Street, would not excite one man to in¬ 
terest, where a dozen are now toiling 
in the Conservative cause. But if thi« 
be the motive, the end, Uie object of 
the tens of thousands amongst the peo¬ 
ple, shall a fow individuals place them¬ 
selves at the head of this anw, and 
either now, or wheii the helm or power 
is gained, attempt to tell the masses 
who follow them, that Protestantism 
is notHing, and that statesmen cannot 
be ^verned by religious prejudices ? 
One thing is certain, that such a decla¬ 
ration, once candidly made, and from 
any authority, would dissolve the Con¬ 
servative pai^ like a soutfo-wind thaw. 
As to the parlies making it, it would 
have this effect,—that, if made before 
fhe object of their ambition, power, 
was gained, it would effectually pre¬ 
vent them from ever gaining it; while, 
if roademfterwards, it would lead di¬ 
rectly to a repetition of the breaking-up 
of do^O, with only this diflhrence, that 
Uie second disruption would be final 
and irremediable 1 

But we revert to our first proposi¬ 
tion,—that it is our wisdom to learn 
our weak points, and probable perils, 
from the maiiitetations of interest or 
delight exhibited by our antagonists. 
Now^whm are the matters upon which 
the Whig-^dical journals are apt to 
dwell, as exciting hopes in their minds 
of probable disunion and weakness 
among the Conservative party ? 

One topic of this kind has lately 
been afforded them by a-speech made 
at Wakefield, on the 3d of December, 
by that straightforwanl and ilncompro- 
roising nobleman, Lord Whamcliffe. 
No one can ever have heard Uiat no¬ 
bleman express himself on publi«' 
matters, whether in a small or a large 
assembly, without being convinced at 
least of this, that whatsoever were the 
real feelings of his.heart, the actual de¬ 
cisions of bis mind, those you were 
sure to hear poured fortli, m strong, 
clear, energetic language, and without 
any attempt at either ornament or 
guard. It is the earnestness and sin¬ 
cerity of lx>rd Whomcliffe's mind that 
leads him sometimes to state a case, 
hypothetically, in such a way as to lead 
to doubts and ajmrehensions. A burst 
of this kind in the speech above re- 
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ferred to, gave Uie Whig-Radical press 
delightful food for at least a fort¬ 
night. Ilis lordship is reported to 
have said, 

" Gentlnmen, I am one of those who 
diinlc that some church or other connect¬ 
ed with the state is absolutely necessary; 
not for persons in my station, or for the 
majority of whom I am addressini^, but 
for the very lowest class of our country¬ 
men. 1 declare, with tti my feeling 
against the Catholic religion, wiUi aU 
the prepossessions of my infamy on this 
subject, I would infinitely prefer a Ca¬ 
tholic establishment in Ireland to any¬ 
thing like a voluntary church. •(Hear, 
hear.) Is it possible to conceive, a vo¬ 
luntary system establislted in Ireland, 
and the poor man here enjoying ins 
pari^ church, or any proviaion from the 
Btfte for his religious instruction — that 
the poor English peassnt should see the 
spire of his parish churdi rising above 
the tieea, as if no such change had ever 
taken place ? Gentlemen, the thing ik 
quite out of the question. The argu¬ 
ment is too strong to admit the possibi¬ 
lity of upholding established i^otestant- 
ism in England, if once you set the ex¬ 
ample of having no established religion 
in Ireland.'’ 

Now here, with the strong langimge 
of an ardent mind, Lord WhamcHffe 
has figured to himself a case, by no 
means likely to happen,— rather than 
which, he says, and no doubt for the 
moment believes, lie would prefer to 
see a Romish tfourch estoblisbgd in 
Ireland. Any one who read/bis whole 
argument sees in an instant, that it is 
the religious destitution of tiie poor 
that is the great evil presented to his 
mind, and that what he means to say 
is, that rather than this—rather than a 
voluntary church, which is, a church 
for those \)nly who can afford to pay 
for it,—he would prefer an Establish¬ 
ment of Popery. 

But, mark how eagerly the Whig- 
Radical press seize hold of this dec& 
rationi^t. The consemience deduced 
from me noble lords speech, with 
their usual candour, was,—^at be 
insisted upon an Established Cfausdi, 
with livings for the younger sons of 
the aristocracy, while as to what doc¬ 
trines that church was to teadi, be 
cared very little! the great object 
of their dwelling upon this passage 
was, to press upon tne great mass oi 
the Conservatives, whom they know to 
he sincere Protestasits, the conviction, 
that one of thjeir leaders was ao littte 


interested about Protestaotum, that, 
so that be could maintain tm Esta¬ 
blishment in Ireland, it mattered not 
to him if it were a Popish one I 
Now this circumstance, and tlie 
eagerness witii which it was powced 
upon by the Whig-Radical ^annals, 
ouglit surely to teach all Conserva¬ 
tives a lesson. We do not say that 
it will, or that |t ought, to teach Lord 
Wliarncliffe to guard fak language, for 
there is a .noble earnestness in every 
word he utters, which we would not 
willingly change for politic caution 
or hesitating half-meanings. At the 
same time we must confess our opi¬ 
nion that in the sentence which has 
excited so much remark, his lordship 
botli said, in his fervour, almost more 
than be meant, and also meant more 
than, if put to the. test, he would like 
to carry into effect. lie said, that 
ratlier than a voluntary church,— i. e. 
a church msly for the rich, he would 
establirii Popery itself. We doubt the 
feet;—that is, we doubt whether, were 
case to occur. Lord Whamdifife 
could ever bring himself to establidi 
that system of fraud, pollution, tyran¬ 
ny,and blood. But we also doubt 
whetiier Lord Wharncliffe would actu¬ 
ally find, even in the voluntary sjrstem, 
that utter destitution which he evi¬ 
dently ^rs. His lordship forgets the 
missionaiy seal of England, and of 
our norttem brethren. He has iraa- 
gped, in fact, a case which will never 
have reality. Meanwhile, however, 
the iaterpietation oi the ministerial 
prints is wnead abroad;—** Here is one 
of your Conservatives, who, so that'he 
can have a rich church in Ireland, 
carM norwhethor it be Protestant or 
Popish r 

Such is the impression they labour 
to convey; — and why do they labour 
to convey it ? Because they know full 
well, that were it but geaerally believ¬ 
ed by the Coumratives of England, 
that so distinguished a l^er as Lord 
Wharncliffe made light of the distinc¬ 
tion between Protestatftismmid Popery, 
and tliat in so doing he only spoke 
the sense of bis oollei^ues and coadju¬ 
tors, — were this but once underst^ 
throughout the empire,— the cry ** To 

S tents, O Israel I" would run like 
Ding through the Ceuservatire 
nmks, and the Peers would soon be 
left to %fht thrir own bmtles or to 
yi^, wifooui a bres^h of sympathy, 
twmh Imb a word of CBerangiBmeBt! 
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Our enemies know this right well, 
and can we ourselves forget it I But 
how is it, then, that we heard at a 
Conservative' dinner in one of the 
Home counties, not many months 
since, a distinguished character who 
profits attachment to our cause, 
openly avow his opinion, that there 
would be no peace for Ireland till the 
Romish priests were taken into the 
pay of the State I ” Why, not to say a 
word of the gross ignorance of all cor> 
rect ■principle here displayed, — what 
can Ira more obvious than that the very 
first effect of such a proposition would 
be, to drive at once into vehement op- , 
position, the whole body of Protestant 
Conservatives, and thus to play over 
again the suicidal game of 1829, from 
the weful consequences of which we 
are but now beginning to recover ? The 
first blunder lost us the House of Com¬ 
mons,—then Conservative,—ever since 
Revolutionary ; — the sqipnd would 
lose us the House of Lords; — and 
then, who would give two years' pur¬ 
chase for the monarchy '! c. 

But to come back to our subject;— 
the chief practical question at the pre¬ 
sent moment, is that aUuded to iif this 
article, — the falsely called national 
sptem. This danger is right ahead. 
We cannot have a Conservative mi¬ 
nistry, without an immediate necessity « 
for a decision on this question. And 
a decision in favour of diis present 
system—a decision tl»t that system 
should be made permanent, would, we 
hesitate not to say it, do more to relax 
the zeal of the Protestant Copservatives 


out of doors, and thus, as in 1829, not 
to destroy the ministry in an instant, 
but to sap its streng^, and to make 
its fall a certainty on an early occa¬ 
sion,—dian any other step that could 
be taken, short of the payment of the 
Irish priests. 

Nothing, then, can be more impor¬ 
tant, than the adjustment of some 
plan,—if possible with Lord Stanley's 
concurrence,—udiich may sweep away 
the falsely called National System, 
and may substitute in its place some 
simpler plan, perhaps, like that now 
adopted in England, which may fully 
prove the willingness of the Con¬ 
servatives to promote the education of 
the Irish poor,—but at the same time 
shew their determination not to throw 
that education wholly into the hands 
of the enemies of the Bible. Nor 
ought Lord Stanley himself to feel the 
least repugnance at a re-opening of the 
Question. He well knew and expli¬ 
citly stated his proposition to be, at 
the time, an experiment; — and none- 
can be jnore ready than ourselves to 
admit, that it was dictated by the 
pj^rest and most honouiable motives. 
But Lord Stanley himself could not 
travel through Ireland at the present 
moment, widiout feeling tliat, instead 
of what he desired, —an impartial 
education for all,— the working of the 
system only produces' a bitter, contro¬ 
versial, anti-protestant education for 
die • Romanists. On every ground, 
tber^ore,* Lord Stanley himself must 
feel, that,*on its present plan, the Nia- 
fmao/ ^siem, cannot be defended. 
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Mr, Talbot. —May it please 'your 
lordship, gentlemen of the jury, the plain, 
tiff in this case is Mr. James Fraser, 
bookseller and publisher, ofNo.SlS Re- 

f en t Street; and the defendants are the 
ion. George Charles Grantl^ Fitzhard- 
inge Berkeley, and the Hon. Chcven Fitz- 
bardinge Berkeley. The declaration 
states that the derendants assaulted the 
plaintiff, and braised and woanded«him 
with their fists, and afiterwai^s with a 
whip ; to which the defendants have 
plead^ not guilty; and that is the issue 
you now have to try. 

Mr. Ebls. —I rise on the behalf of Mr. 
Fraser, bookseller, and publisher, of No. 
S15 Regent’street, where he has for many 
years carried On a very extensive business, 
who has a large circle of acquaintance, 
and is highly respected by all who know 
him. The defendants in this cause are 
of very high rank in society; they are 
descended from a noble family; both of 
them, I believe, hold commissions in the 
army, as well os his majesty’s commission 
of the peace. This being their rank, I 
cannot but suppose that many of you 
whom I have now the honour to address, • 
have already heard of the circumstances 
which are to form the present subject of 
discussion; but to gentlemen of your 


honour and experience, I cannot but 
presume that.it would be almost super¬ 
fluous of me to request you cautiously to 
confine your attention to tbe facts of die 
case, as they will be proved before you 
to-day; and upon those facts only, and 
the considerations arising out oftliem, to 
return your verdict between die parties. 
My client complains of an outrage com¬ 
mitted upon him so violent, that 1 be¬ 
lieve it is scarcely to be paralleled; and 
were you not placed there to consider of 
the^i^ress which your verdict is to con¬ 
fer, and did not tbe course of justice re¬ 
quire it, it would not be without some 
apology T should lay before you those 
details of the wrongs inflicted upon 
him, which are as painful for me to dis¬ 
cuss as I have no doubt they will be for 
you to hear. The facts of the case, how¬ 
ever,, are these :~.On tift 3d of August, 
in the present year, the two defendanlj^ 
set out togedier,—the one, Mr. Grantidy 
Berkeley, armed with a whip, the pe¬ 
culiar nature of which I will leave it to 
the witnesses to describe; but one, I am 
informed, of great power, and likely to 
inflict a most serious injury upon whom¬ 
soever it is used. They went together to 
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the shop of Mr. Fraser \ and it will be 
established before you in, evidence that 
they colleagued together with a third 
person, to whom, I believe, I shall be 
doing no injustice, nor disparaging bis 
character, if I say that he was a hired 
bully; and tliat in his company the de¬ 
fendants went to Mr. Eraser's shop to 
execute the purpose they had most de¬ 
liberately planned. In the middle of the 
day, between one and two o’clock, they 
proceeded to the shop of iny client, Mr. 
Fraser, and, either accidentally or by de¬ 
sign, this was the very moment when 
all Ills assistants, and the persons he em¬ 
ploys, were absent from his establish¬ 
ment, and he was carrying on his busi¬ 
ness alone. Down to this moment, I be¬ 
lieve, the parties were entire strangers to 
each other; ^i^Vword or conversation 
having over previously passed between 
them. As I said, they came to the plain¬ 
tiff’s shop at this time; and I consider it 
liighly important to detail to you the 
steps they took previous to the cotn- 
inencement of the assault. It will appear 
that Mr. Craven Berkeley, one of the 
defendants, stationed himself at tlie door, 
within the shop, so as to prevent their 
intended victim from escoping, should he 
make any attempt so to do, or any person 
from coming to his assistance from with¬ 
out ; he planted himself w'ithinside the 
door, with his face towards Mn Fraser. 
The third man stationed himself outside 
of the shop, standing between the door- 
]H>sts, with his face towards the street, 
for a purpose for which, in tlie result, he 
proved himself to be very useful. The 
parties having in this manner taken 
possession of the house, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley advanced to Mr. Fraser, spoke 
to him, and, without giving him time to 
return any answer, ;yithout any previous 
altercation, andwitliout an atom ofno- 
tiec^r any thing which could lead Mr. 
Frairer to expect what would follow,— 
without allowing the time to elapse 
which common courtesy requires between 
a man of business and a gentleman, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, unawares to 
Mr. Fraser, clenched his fist, and struck 
him a violent blow on bis right temple, 


which felled him flat to the ground. It 
is necessary I should here mention that 
both the defendants, I believe, are men 
of powerful stature, advantages in which 
my client cannot compete with them; 
they are ygorous, powerful men, w'hile 
the bodily powers of my client are, on 
the contrary, rather weak. So utterly 
destitute of any notice of what was com¬ 
ing was my client, that the blow ap* 
peared to him to be given to him from 
behind his back: it felled him to the 
ground; and as be was endeavonring to 
rise, Sir. Grantley Berkeley struck him 
down again; then, laying hold of bis 
collar with his left hand, with the clenched 
fist of his right hand he aontinued to 
strike hhn about the head, the face, and 
every part of his body which came within 
h*i8 reach ; he then changed his weapon 
of torment, and seizing the whip I have 
alluded to—not exactly, I believe, such a 
whip as is used by gentlemen in hunting, 
but of the description used by rough- 
riders in the army, for the purpose of 
taming unruly horses,—taking the small 
end of this whip in his hand, Mr. Fraser 
still prostrate at his feet, he struck my 
Slient with tbe butt-end of it about the 

t 

head, the back, and shoulders; tbe butt- 
end of (he whip is described by a witness 
as being aboqt the thickness of his thumb, 
the end of it bound with iron wire. With 
this blunt instrument did the defendant 
cut through the flesh of Mr. Fraser’s 
head, and laid it open. Besten in this 
manner, first with the fist of the defeud- 
ant, agd -then with tho Butt-end* of such 
an instrument, you will not wonder, 
gentlemen, that tbe natural powers of 
Mr. Fraser should fail. him, which they 
did; and he fell into a state approaching 
that of stupefaction. I know not whether 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley took this into 
consideration; but certain it is that he 
adopted a coarse which was calculated 
effectually to arouse him from it; for ho 
then took tlie butt-end of tbe whip in his 
hand, and as Mr. Fraser was still lying at 
his feet witli his face exposed, he struck 
him over the head and face with the 
lasb-end of it,—the very first blow, as I 
am told, fetching blood from the temple 
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down to the cbiu. This bad the offectof 
waking Mr. Fraser from the state of 
stupefaction be was approaohiog, and by 
an effort of natural insdnet he raised his 
hands to cover his eyes; and it was a most 
fortunate thing for him that this natural 
instinct came to his aid, because one of 
bis hands when so placed was cut across 
the back, right tbxbttgh to the bone. Such 
was the effect of s blow with this instru* 
ment, struck with the utmost force of so 
powerful a man as Mr. Orantley Berke¬ 
ley. Gentlemen, it is not in human na¬ 
ture to look on and see such cAielty 
without feeling an almost irrepressible 
desire to rush forward to the relief of the 
sufferer. 1V[t. Fraser’s cries at this time 
arrested the ear of several persons who 
were passing in Regent Street I have 
described to you dial the defendants 
came and took possession of the plaindff's 
house at a time when be was alone— 
when no eartlily being belonging to him 
was in the way to be an eye-wiuuss to 
the scene, llie cries of Mr. Fraser 
caught the attention of some who were 
passing; but the door being shut, and fast¬ 
ened with a spring not easily opened, and 
Mr. Craven Berkeley being stationed on' 
the inside in the manner I have described, 
strangers could not very easily g^n ad¬ 
mittance. There was one pei^n passing, 
however, who, hearing the cries of Mr. 
Fraser, and seeing the defendant using 
the whip in this dreadful manner, could 
bear it no longer, and struggled violently 
to come to the assistance of the plaintiff. 
But whaf was nbw the conduct oj the 
third man, who was stadoned at ttie 
door 1 He was standing, as I have told 
you, between the door-posts; and, as this 
witnessVas endeavouring to make bis 
my in to the assistance of Mr. Fraser, 
he knocked him down into th^ street; 
and when he endeavoured to get up and 
come in, this person threw himself into 
a pugilistic i^tude, and challenged him 
to fight; Hr. Grantley Berkeley con¬ 
tinuing his blows nntil fhe witness event¬ 
ually fenced his wi^ in, and arrested 
hisD, by taking hold of bis arm. Thia 
gave aome momentary reUaf to Mr. Fit. 
aar. Mr. Orantley Berkeleyand tba mao 


who got in struggled together. Mr. 
Grantley Berkdey, by no means satiated, 
still endeavouring to retain bis hold of 
Mr. Fraser, end at the same time strug¬ 
gled with the witness. The first impulse 
of Mr. Fraser, having obtained this mo¬ 
mentary intermisaion of suffering, was to 
escape from what would naturally appear 
to him to be impending destruction, and 
he made towards the door, and would 
have effected his escape, had not Mr. 
Craven Berkeley beaten him hack again 
. within the reach of his brother, who 
■took that opportunity of renewing his at¬ 
tack. I have told you that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley was standing by, and looking 
calmly at a deed which was turning sick 
the heart of every other spectator; but 
he was doing more; for, instead of calming 
his brother, he wa- che^i|te bim on, and 
crying out, “ Damn him, give it him, 
Grantley—give it him, Grantley.” Mr, 
Grantley Berkeley, having by this time 
disengaged himself from the witness 
Braine, had an opportunity of renewing 
his attack upon Mr. Fiuser, of which he 
took as much advantage os he could. He 
struck Mr. Fraser again several blows 
upon his head witli the butt-end of the 
whip; but the plaintiff at lengtli managed 
torusbtbrough.andget outiuto thestreet, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley still fdiowinghim, 
and striking him, as will be proved before 
you, upon the back of his head with the 
butt-end of the whip, and accoiftponying 
his blows with the characteristic words, 
" Damn you, I will beat your blasted 
head off.” At this time my oli«at found 
refuge among his countrymen who were 
assembled outside tbe shop. The police 
appeared; and the {mrties were out ef 
the reach of further outrage. My client 
returned home severely injured. He 
fainted away almost^ immediate^ ^ter 
he came home. His medical adviser was 
sent for, and be was confined to hiiid |l Nl 
several days; he then left town m a 
short time. He came back to bunnesa, 
and wait into tbe country again; all 
wbieb I leave to the medidal man to 
deacribe, merely obMmng that he has 
not recovered bit health op to the pre¬ 
sent moment, 'rhis, gmitienMe, is the 
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outrage for which this ection u brought, 
one wlrieh t think you will admit is 
scarcely to be paralleled; this is the 
outrage for which my client seeks re* 
paration at your hands, 1 find, from my 
learned friend who is to represent the 
defendants here upon the present oeca* 
sioo, that the justification on which they 
mean to rely is the offence taken by Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley at a publication which 
is sold by Mr. Fraser; therefore, gentle, 
men, I beg leare to draw your attention 
for a short time to this part of the ease. 
You will please to remember that Mr. 
Fraser is a bookseller and publii^er; 
he is not au author; he has not written 
any thing which concerns Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Certainly, if Mr. Frasw had 
published any tiling of which it could be 
assumed for i^,nfoment;,.fhat Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has niy reason to complain, I 
beliere the law of the case to be that the 
bookseller and, publisher is liable te 
damages for.s^ing the offensive pub* 
lication, even if he is unaware of* its 
contents. But is there any gentleman 
among those I have the honour to ad* 
dress who, with the slightest feeling of 
honour in his bosom, could look upon 
the publisher as the man from whom he 
should seek his redress 1 Is it the 
smallest palliation of his offence, that 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley is provoked at 
an article which appears ii^ a work 
merely sold by the publisher, who, al> 
thouj^ be is punishable by law, never 
could have been actuated by any feel¬ 
ing of hostility towards him 1 Are his 
wounded feelings any excuse for the vio¬ 
lence to which he resorted towards my 
dientt I desire to impress upon your 
minds the fact, that Mr. Fraser is not 
the author of any thing offmrsive towards 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and that he made 
no attempt, at'the time of committing 
&e assault, to ascertain the name of the 
aiHbor. I defy my learned friend to 
shew that he did. I see a smile on his 
countenance, and I know the remark that 
he is going to make; but 1 beg you to 
understand that it is in the power of my 
learned friend to call witnesses, who can 
prove what took place before the magis¬ 


trate, and the statements which were 
made at that time by the plaintiff on tlie 
one hand, and by the defendants on the 
other. I know that my learned friend 
will avail himself of the argument, that 
Mr. Craven Berkeley, being joined with 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley as a defendant in 
this action, cannot give evidence of what 
took place ; and he, perhaps, will desire 
you to believe that ho was made a de¬ 
fendant in order to prevent his giving 
evidence. But I ask you, gentlemen, 
seeing the manner in which Mr. Craven 
was joined with Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
in committing the outrage, how it was 
possiblp to avoid making him a defend¬ 
ant in the action 1 The extent of tiio 
injury done to my client would not have 
been near so great if Mr, Craven Berke¬ 
ley had not been present; his brother 
would have been much sooner checked 
in his violence, but for the station be 
assumed kt the door: bis conduct, in> 
deed,,forms so material an aggravation 
of fhe assault, that I see no reason to 
blame my client for joining him with his 
brother in this action, nor why my learned 
friend should make it a topic of his de¬ 
fence, that Mr. Craven Berkeley is thus 
prevented from giving evidence for his 
brother. Any publication which took 
place *prioi^ to the commission of the 
assault, I think his lordship will inform 
you is extraneous to the present action. 
The facts which occurred at the time of 
the outrage are the only legitimate evi¬ 
dence. If there was any provocation given 
at the moment, let it be shewn by evi- 
den(%. But I am quite sure that, accord¬ 
ing to the law, any tiling which occurred 
prior to the commission of the assault is 
irrelevant to the matter. There » a clear 
reason in the administiration of justice 
why it should not he gone into. The 
reason is, that if Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
has any cause to complain of any tiling 
published by Mr. Fraser, he has bis re¬ 
medy against him bylaw — he may bring 
an action againsthim for damages; which 
you must already be aware be has done, 
because you have heard the officer of the 
court declare that the gentlemen sum- 
numed on the jury to try the cause of 
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Berkeley agniost Fraeer were not to 
leave the court. This sliews clearly t)iat 
it is the intention ofMr, Grantley Berke¬ 
ley to proceed by law, to recover damages 
from Mr. Fraser for tliat which be also 
offers as a justification of this alsault. 
But common justice and fairness require 
that you should not listen to Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley when he says to you: 

Ob, do not give Mr. Fraser any com¬ 
pensation for the injury 1 have inflicted 
upon him, for I have a counter complaint 
against him.' t am offended with Mr. 
Fraser’s publication. Allow mo tp heat 
him with impunity ; and then allow me 
to .bring my action for damages against 
him, on trying which he will not be able 
to give in etidence Any substantial injury 
he may have received from me on the 
account of that very publication.” It 
was for this reason I begged of you, 
gentlemen, at the very outset of my 
address, to decide this case merely upon 
tlic evidence which belongs to it. It is 
for you to go into the matter of any pro¬ 
vocation which took place at the time 
the offence was committed ; but I con¬ 
tend that any prior matter wo have no 
right to entertain, the more especially so,, 
as twelve gentlemen who are summoned to 
try that cause, by tlie care of tlie legal 
advisers of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, are 
at this moment listening to what is pass¬ 
ing in the court before us. It has been 
alleged that Mr. Fraser ought to have 
proceeded against the defendants by way 
of indictment. I'hat is a topic which 
1 protest I am unable to comprehend. 
Mr. Fraser has received a severe ii^ury, 
for which Uie defendants are called upon 
to make him reparation ; and why they 
should ask you to give him a less amount 
of damages, because their counsel con¬ 
tends that their acts have rendered them 
amenable to the criminal law, that they 
ought to have been indicted as criminals, 
that they ought to have been considered 
as criminals convict, I am quite at a loss 
to understand. 1 do not know whether 
my learned friend takes this view of die 
case; but I hope that, if he should urge 
such an argument upon you, it will only 
appear the more reasonable to you that 


you should give an ample amount of 
compensation for a wroil^ which they 
themselves acknowledge deserves to be 
punished with more severity in another 
way. The only question, then, for you 
to decide, will be the amount of damages 
to which Mr. Fraser is endtled. In con¬ 
sidering this part of the subject, as 1 
have no doubt you will be told by bis 
lordship, you are not in actions of this 
description, to confine yourselves to the 
mere amount of bodily injury which has 
been sustained, but to balance in your 
mind all the surrounding and accompany¬ 
ing cininmstanees which were attendant 
upon its infliction. You are to consider 
the indignity and die insult offered to 
the party, as well as his wounded feel¬ 
ings j and to give him such a verdict as 
ybu think the violated laws of the coun¬ 
try demand. And having this duty to 
perform, you will excuse me, gentlemen, 
if I shortly press upon your attention 
some considerations, which I think it 
may be conducive to the interest of my 
client t should offer to you. You will 
not fail to remember that this attack is 
made in the broad and open face of day 
at the house of my client-.tbe place in 
which he carries on his business—the 
place in which of all others be had a 
right to expect that he might remain in 
security and peace. The defendants 
come to that which Mr. Fraser had 
hitherto delighted in as his home^tliey 
take hostile possession of it—they im¬ 
prison him within it.; and, having coolly 
planned this outrage, they set about the 
perpetration of it with the most deli¬ 
berate nudignity. Then, again, the de. 
fendnnts are persons whose station in 
society would lead one to expect from 
them an example of obedience to the 
lews. As magistrates, we should expect 
to see them engaged'^in repressing the 
Violence of others, rather tlian to BOB 
them’ guilty of it themselves. But what 
do they dol In this populous city, in 
one of the most populous and crowded 
streets of it, at a time of the day when 
|)eople ore abroad, os if they were above 
the laws—at least, io total defiance and 
regardlesmoss of them—they come, to 
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!\Ii-. Fraser’s bouse, they trample upon proceed to eKecute tbeir vengeance up- 


his rigbta, and execute upon bim a 
deed of tbe roost disgusting ferocity. 
Gentlemen, is it to be understood 
that, if Mr. Grantley Berkeley thought 
himself injured by any act of Mr. 
Fraser, he is to be allowed to seek 
this species of personal satisfaction 1 
Is it to be tolerated tlfet two brothers, 
the one armed with a whip, shall band 
together and colleague with a bired ruf« 
lian, as it will be proved they did, for 
the purpose of committing such an out* 
rage as that sustained by my client? 
'J’he proof they did colleague w'ith the 
ruffian is that he was stationed outside 
tbe door, w’hile the others were within 
it; tliat he knocked down one of the 
witnesses who endeavoured to gain ad¬ 
mission ; that he endeavoured to quiet 
the spectators, by teQing them that Mr. 
Gruntley Berkeley was seeking redress 
for somebody who had been abused^ 
that afterwards, in going from Mr. Fra¬ 
ser’s liouse to the police-office,^e ruf¬ 
fian was in conversation witli Mt‘'.i@raren 
Berkeley, while the witness in vain en¬ 
deavoured to get him taken into custody 
for the assault ho had committed upon 
himself. Now, gentlemen, let me ask you. 
Are not the details of the assault of such 
a nature as to call for the most exemplary 
damages ? Is there a man, the most un¬ 
educated, and of the lowest rank in so¬ 
ciety, who would act in the* manner I 
have described 1 Is there a man, with 
the feelings of an Knglisbnun in his 
bosom, from the low'est station to the 
highest, wlio would not feel ashamed to 
strike a man W’ben he is down ?' Do not 
tbe very lowest persons consider it foul 
to attack a man in such a situation ? and 
is not one of the first and most manly 
traits which are inculcated in the bosoms 
of tlie higher anOf more educated classes 
of society to spare a fallen enemy 1 But 
the defendants come suddenly upon Mr. 
Fraser; when he is alone in his shop, 
they fell him to the ground, and beat him 
while he is lying prostrate and helpless 
at their feet; they give him no time to 
muster up bis power of opposition, and 
to meet them in manly encouQtar, but 


on him in the manner I have described, 
and which 1 shall now call upon the wit¬ 
nesses to prove. Your verdict of to¬ 
day is of the greatest consequence to Mr. 
Fraser, to his friends, and to all who may 
be hereafter placed in a similar situation. 
Mr. Fraser has appealed to the law, in 
hopes that it will give him tbe most am¬ 
ple redress, in hopes that you will shew 
your honest indignation against those 
who trample upon the law, and trespass 
against the peace of society ; and tliaf a 
person injured as he has been, when he 
appeAs to a British jury, may be sure 
he will not make his appeal in vain. 
If you do not satisfy him by your verdict 
tliat such are your feeling|, what must 
be the consequence, but that himself or 
otbers, when attacked in a similar man¬ 
ner, seeing that the law affords them no 
redress, must meet violence with vio¬ 
lence, and take up anna in their own de¬ 
fence, and for tbeir own protection. The 
de^eiSdants in this actjtm are persona of 
the highest rank,, the ftonily is possessed 
of the greiftest, wealth. I take it that 
the wealth of i^e fhmily of the Earl of 
Berkeley must be well known therefore 
' you will see tliat they are persona upon 
whom ordinary damages would not be 
likelj( to have tlie slightest effect. I 
trust, theiipfore, that tbe verdict you 
give will be such as will satisfv tlie 
plaintiff that an appeal to the laws may 
be safely relied upon, should any persons 
of equal wealth and equal power hereafter 
inflict an injury upon any one, such as 
tha( for which he has Brought^his action, 
and of tbe consequences of which he now 
complains. 

Samuel Braine called and cxahiined by 
Mr. KeUy. 

Are you by trade a builder 1—Yes. 

Living in Upper Gloucester J’lace, I 
believe?—Yes. 

Do you know Mr. Fraser’s shop in 
Regent Street ?—Yes. 

Were you passing near the shop on 
Wednesday, the Sd of August last?—1 
was. 

At what time in the day?—I think 
between one and two. 

As you passed near the shop, was your 
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attantion excited by any thing you heard 
from within 1—Yes, it was. 

What did you hear'?—1 heard a person 
cry for help, and a great noise, like heavy 
blows being struck. 

Upon heartnff these cries for help„did 
you auproach ^ shopi—-1 did. 

Before you entered the shop, could you 
.see what was passing within 1—Yes,I 
could, as 1 stood at Ote door. 

Whttt did you see?—1-saw a person 
lying on the ground, and another atand. 
ing over him, beating him with a whip. 

Did yon ascertain afterwards that the 
person lying on the ground was Mr. 
Fraser, the plaintiff?—f did. 

And Umt the person beating him was 
Mr. Granffey Berkeley?—Yes. 

Could you see how and on what parts 
of the body he was beating him ?—He 
was beating him about the head end 
shoulders. The shop at that moment 
became morb dark, in consequence of 
being surrounded by persons, else I 
should have seen more distinctly. 

You say Mr. Fraser was on the ground; 
in what position was Mr. Gfantley Berke¬ 
ley ?—lie was standing over him, holding 
him down to the ground with one hand 
by the back of hiS neck,—the collar of his 
coat 

And beating him with the other f— 
Yes. 

You say he beat him about the head ? 
—The bead and shoulders, as near as I 
could see from that distance. 

Did it appear to you that the blows he 
gave w*ere violent blows?—As violent as 
he could give them. 

He appeared to use all his strength ? 
—Yes. 

Had he the appearance of a &11, power, 
ful man?—Yes, he bad. 

By Lord Abinger—Is he a tall, power* 
ful man ?—Yes, he is. 

By Mr, Kelly.mJL» Mr. Fraser, from his 
stature and strength, a match for him ? 
—Oh, dear, no! ^Ir. Fraser is a slight 
man, of amall stature. v 

W'bile tbia was going on inside the 
shop, was any body stamUng at the door 1 
—A great number of persons. 

Was tl^ere any body in particnlar 
standing witbont the door ?—There was 
a person placed at tlie door, with Ids 
arms across to prevent any one from 
10 . 

at did you do yourself?—! ex. 
claimed, Gracious Goa! hell kill the 
man. Let me go in, or the rana wiU 
be killed. 

Did you then attempt to go in?— 
Yes, I £d. 

Were you prevmited by any tbiog, or 
any body, at the moment?—Yes, the 
perao^Iaced at the door struck me on 
the celiur-bone, and knocked me down. 


What sort of a person was be?—A 
stout, powerful man, but not very tall. 

This person, you say, knocked you 
down?—Yes. 

Now, when yon got up, did you renew 
your attempt to get in to the assistance 
of the person who was suffering ?—On 
the instant, I think. 

By Lord Abingsi'.—Did you ascertain 
who the person was that struck you ?— 
No, I did not 

By Mr. Kelly. —1 shall have occasion 
to ask you something about that person 
by and by. Did you know his name ?— 
No, I dia not. 1 have seen him once or 
twice since; but I do not know who or 
what he was. 

By Lord Abinger.—You rallied in a 
little time, and got in ?—I did. 

By Mr. Kelly.'—Yon got in directly 
after?—Yes, on the instant: hia arms 
were across the door ; I struck them up, 
and so got inside the shop. 

When you succeeded in passing this 
man, did you find any body else within 
the door, before you reached the spot 
where Mr. Fraser was being beaten ?— 
Mr. Craven Berkeley was in the shop. 

, Did you hear or see Mr. Craven Berke¬ 
ley say or do any thing ?—1 beard him 
telling his brother to give it him well. 

Whi|^did he soy ?—" Give it him, 
Grant^I Damn him, give it him well!” 

Was Mr. Craven Berkeley a slight, 
weakly looking man, or the contrary ?— 
He was not so powerful a man as bis 
brother, but a man above the commou 
middle stature. 

Is he apparently a stronger man than 
Mr. Fraser ?—O dear, yea! much more 
so. 

Did the man who had impeded your 
entrance follow you into the shop ?—No; 
be did not at that moment. 

When you got into the bIk^, was Mr. 
Fraser still on the ground ?—No; he 
was then on his feet. 

Could you see what effect the blows 
had taken upon him ?—His face when I 
went in was towards me. Mr. Grantley 
Bwkeley was behind him, holding him 
by the hair of bis head : hia liand was 
entangled in Mr. Fraaer’s hair: be was 
bolding him, while with the lash-end of 
bis whip he struck him on his face, 
above his chin: he held him by the left 
band. 

Had Mr. Fraser any power of resist, 
anoe ?—Not in tbe least; the offier was 
bdiiud him. 

Was Mr. Fraser bleeding ?—Yes, be 
was. 

From where?—From this side of the 
face—[tbs right rids]—from the temple 
downwards. 

That WAS tbs iimt Mow you saw struck 
after you got in?—Yes. 
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Was it whoa Mr. Giantkjr B«i!keley 
was thus boldiag and beating the plaintift' 
that Mr. Craren ’ Berkeley cried out, 
“ Damn him, give it him, GxantiiBjr!'’! 
—Yea, it was. 

Could you observe whether Mr. Fraser 
put his hands over bis face to ward off the 
blows!—Yes, be did. 

One of his hands got out!—Very mucli 

cut. 

By Lord d&inger*—this when be 
was on his feet!—Yes. 

By Mr. Kelly.—.He protected his eyes 
with bis bands!—Yes. 

And then the blow that fell upon his 
hands was such ns to cut them open, and 
make them bleed!—Yea. 

By LordAbinger—^You aawtheblood ! 
—I did. 

By Mr. Kelly. —What did you say or 
do when you got in, and saw the plaintiff 
beaten in that way !~I asked, How dare 
you use the man in that brutal, sav^e 
manner ! 

Did you find diat what you said pro¬ 
duced any effect—diu he stop beating 
him!—^'ot at all. 

What passed when you said diat!— 
He did not desist to flog on; and I seized 
hold of his arm, and another part of bis 
person, somewhere about his neck. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley's l—Yes. * 

Did you succeed in diaetigaging him ! 
—'He struggled, and 1 think we both fell, 
I am not quite conscious •, and then Mr. 
Fraser escaped, as far as I saw. 

You think you both fell on the ground. 
When you got up, did you miss your hat 
—did it fall off!—My hat was off. 

By Lord Ahinger. —Mr. Fraser Scaped 
into the street!—As far as I saw. 

By Mr. Kelly. —You say you loot your 
hat in the scuffe!—Yes; the roan who 
struck me down picked it up. 

Had he come into the shop!—No ; I 
had gone to the shop-door. 

He picked it up and presented it to 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley!—Yes. 

Did yon say any thing to him when 
you saw that!—1 said to him. That is 
iuy hat, and you are the blackguard who 
struck me just now. 

This was, of course, in the presence of 
Mr. Gruntley Berkeley!—Yes; close by 
the shop-door. 

Was it at the’''time he presented your 
hat to Mr. Grantley Berkeley!—Yes, at 
that instant. 

When you told him the hat was yours, 
and that he was the blackguard who 
struck you, what did he say ImimHe put 
himself in a fighting attitude immediately. 

Did he say any thing!-—He said he 
would strike me agaai tor daring to at¬ 
tempt to rescue Mr.' Frsser from bis 
friendi, who w^ giving Inn « demned 
good horsewbippuig. 


By lard Ahinger—Are you sure that 
he used these words in m bearing of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley!—Yea, close by 
liim. 

By Mr. Kelly—iJid Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley say any thing when he heard 
the man address yon to !—1 do not re¬ 
collect that he did. 

By Lord Ahinger—Wh&t were the 
words !—.That he would strike me agent 
for daring to attempt to rescue the man 
from his friends, who were giving a 
damned good horsewhipping to. the per¬ 
son belonging to the shop. 

By Mr. Kelly.—After that, did you go 
into the street!—Yes. 

Mr. Fraser had gone !-‘Y|i|' 

Did the two Messrs. BerkH^ follow ! 
—Yes. 

By Lord Ahinger—Did you know the 
names of the persons !—No. 

By Mr, Ael/v-—Did you see them 
given in charge to the policemen by 
Mr. Fraser!—Yes, I did. 

^ That was in the street!-It was. 

Where did they then go!—They went 
to tho statiou-faouse in Vine Street. 

By Lord Abinger. —Was there a crowd 
about the door!—Yea, a great crowd. 

By Mr. Kelly—Did you follow them 
to di9 station-house!—Yes, 1 did. 

Did any thing pass between you and 
either of the Berkeleys!—I spoke to the 
policeman to take the stout man who 
struck me into custod}', when both the 
Berkeleys called me a damned inter¬ 
fering scoundrel, and threatened to give 
me a damned good whipping with the 
whip. 

What ^d you say!—1 dared them to 
touch me. 

1 believe you bad provided yourself 
with a good thick stick !—T had. 

Then thej' did not touch you!—No, 
th^ did not. 

Did you then go to the station-house, 
or leave them !— 1 left them at the corner 
of Vigo Street, when Ahoy w^re about to 
tuA round Regent Street to go to the 
station-house. The stout man was mak¬ 
ing bis way off, and 1 followed to get him 
taken in charge. 

Would the policeman take him!—No. 

Why did he not!—Ho said he could 
not interfere, as he did not see him 
assault me. 

So he got away!—He did. 

Did you follow him!—I did. 

How far!—Down to the Haymarket; 
and applied to several policemen to take 
him, but they declined. 

Did you do all in your power to asoer- 
taiu who he was, and get him taken into 
custody, but without success!—Yea. 

Had you an opportunity after that of 
seeing the whip used Mr. Grantley 
BeiltAtejr I^Ym, I had* 
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What sort of a whip was it '!_lt was a 
verr Iieavy whip. 

Bv Lord Ablnger .—Where did you see 
it ?—In his hand. 

Bu Mr. Ketlif ,—He carried it ip bis 
hand to the station-housed—Yes; and 
held it in a threatening position towards 
me. 

Then you had a foil opportunity of 
semng what kind of a whip it was d— 
Yea, 1 had. 

What sort of a whip was it d—A heavy 
riding-whi})—the heaviest, perhaps, I had 
ever seen; such a whip as I have seen 
used by the Life Guards to break in 
horses. 

Could .'^i fca ee whether there was any 
metai bead of itd—No, I'could 

not. 

Yon soy that before you got into the 
shop you beard cries and the sound of 
blows,—how many blows did you hear d 
—Perhaps fortv or fifty before I got in. 

Did they follow each otlicr with ra¬ 
pidity !—As rapidly as they could^ 

By Lard A 6i»g«r.—You say Mr. Fraser 
cried out,—what did he say d—He cried. 
Help! mercy! murder! Those were bis 
expressions. 

By Mr. Nefly.—You saw Mr. Fraser 
when the beating was overd—Yes. ‘ ^ 
Did he appear to be much huitd— 
Dreadfully hurt. 

Are you able to say, from seeing their 
effects on his head, face, and hands, 
whether tlie blows must have been given 
with very great violence d—Those I saw 
struck were given with as much violence 
as Mr. Gmntley Berkeley possessed. 

Had you, until the moming^ou which 
you accidentally witnessed ^ig occur¬ 
rence, any acquaintance with Air. Fraser d 
—Not any. 

By Mr. IViewiger.—No acquaintance at 
all d—Not any. 

Hud you never read bis Alagazine d— 
Never in my life. 

You nevpr kne\v that he published 
any d—Yes, I know that, by seeing fue 
advertisements in the paper- 
That is the only acquaintance ypu have 
with it d—Certainly. 

How mtgiy persons were there about 
the window, do you suppose d—Perhaps 
fifty or six^. 

Looking on, were they d—Called togo- 
ther by the noise, and looking on. 

It appears that you removed the arm 
of the man who you say was placed out¬ 
side the door T—Yes, 1 did. 

You do not a]>pear to be a very strong 
man ■, 1 do not want to try prowess with 
you d—I am strong enough for that, if I 
saw it happen again. 

Your heated feeling would give you 
courage and strength d—Yes, 

And it did upon thift ocesaioo di^Yesi 


You have spoken of going to the sta¬ 
tion-house ; did you afterwords go before 
the manstrate d—1 did. 

Mr. Fraser was there d—He was. 

And, of course, the two defendants d— 
Yes. 

Who was the magistrate 1—1 think it 
was Mr. Chambers. 

Was Mr. Dyer upon the bench d— 
When we got to^Iarlborough Street, the 
witnesses were desired to remain outside. 
I did not get in till the two Alesars. 
Berkeley were in a private room. The 
magistrate who spoke was Mr. Chambers. 

Did you hear Mr. Fraser examined d— 
No, I did not. 

Did you hoar, at the time this assault 
wos going on in the shop, Mr. Granlley 
or Air. Craven Berkeley charge the 
plaintiff with being a litiellerd—No, I 
did not. 

You did not hear him charge him with 
having libelled his motlier and himself d 

—No. 

Did you bear spy expression of that 
kind d—No, I did not. 

Not from either of them d—No. 

Did you know at the time, from any 
thing tbat mccurred, why Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley was beating Mr. Fraser ?—No, 
I did not 

W^Bs any thing said from which you 
could ascertain the reason of this violence 
upon Air. Fraser d—Not while the beat¬ 
ing was going on. 

After the beating was over, did any 
thing occur, in the presence of Air. Frtser, 
which would enable you to ascertain the 
reason of the violence ?—Not in tlie pre¬ 
sence of Air. Fraser. 

Then, at no time, in the presence of 
Air. Fraser, did you ascertain the reason 
of the violence you witnessed d—No^ I 
did not. 

You never talked with Air. Fraser 
about itd—Never. 

Did you see him afterwards d—Three 
mouths afterwards ; never before nor 
since. 

There was no conversation at tliat time 
upon the cause of the assault ?—Not tlie 
least 

Did you call for tlie puiqipse of talking 
with him about the assaultd—Never. 

Not accidentallyd—Never, sir; he 
called upon me. ' 

He did not then tell you to what the 
violence was to be ascribed, nor any 
thing about itd—He did not. 

1 suppose it was no business of yours, 
and you were not carious d—No; I had 
nothing to do with it. 

Did It not occur to you, then, as extra¬ 
ordinary, that this violence should be in¬ 
flicted without a caused—It might have 
occurred to me; but, as it was, I made 
no inquiry. 1 bcanl the person who 
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struclc me wben we were outside the 
shop- 

Mr. Kelly,—‘He must not my any thing 
about this, unless it was in the presence 
of Mr. Fraser. 

By Mr. Themgw.—MT. Fraser was not 
within hearing 1—Not that I knew of; I 
did not see lum. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley, if I understand 
you, interfered in no way, except by 
calling out, “ Give it lyml”—Yes ; I 
think he prevented persons from coming 
into the wop. 

Yes; but I mean with Mr. Fraser 1— 
1 cannot positively speak to that; I did 
not see him: he was by the side of his 
brother, cheering him On. 

By Mr. Kelly. —You say that there 
were several persons outside the shop. 
Would any person, before he could get 
to the spot, have had to pass the man 
w'ho knocked you down, and to pass 
Mr. Craven Berkeley 1—Yes, to get into 
the shop. 

The one Was inside the shop, and the 
other outside at the doQr?~Mr. Craven 
Berkeley was inside, and the other was 
outside at the door, with his arms across. 

Matthew Richards, eznmin4l|^y 
Mr. Talbot. 

I believe you are a shoemaker, residir^ 
in Wells Street 1—Yes. 

On the Sd of August last, were you in 
Kegent Street, near the shop of Mr. 
Fraser, about one o’clock in the dayl— 
I was. 

Had you any previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Fraser ‘{....None. 

Had you, before that time, any ac¬ 
quaintance with either Mr. Grantiey or 
Mr. Craven Berkeley t —No, none. 

Were you acquainted with the persons 
of either of them 1—Yes, of Mr. Gtrantley 
Berkeley. 

Have you seen him acting as master 
of a pack of hounds I—I have. 

What attracted your attention in Re- 
ent Street 1—T was coming up Regent 
treet, and T heard a noise when I come 
to Mr. Fraser's shop. 

Did you see a crowd l—No, I did not. 

Did you approach the door 1—I did. 

Can any j^rson standing at the door 
see into the shop Yes, quite well. 

Did you see tbe^ defendant. Craven 
Berkeley, there at that time 1did. 

Where was he standing l..-In the door. 

Where was Mr. Grantiey Berkeley 1— 
Close against Mr. Fraser’s desk. 

Did you see in what situation Mr. 
Fraser &en w’as ?—.1 did; I saw him on 
the ground, Mr. Grantiey Berkeley hold, 
ing him by the back part of the neck, 
beating him with his fists, and likewise 
with a horsewhip. 

WM ilc.ftaser lying quietly on the 


ground?—No, he was attempting to rise. 
And at tliat time Mr. Grantiey Berkeley 
struck him with his fists and knocked him 
down, and then beat him both with the 
butt-end and the lash-end of his whip. 

By Lord Abinger^lie could not beat 
him with both at the same time ?—He 
first beat him with the butt and Uien 
with the lash end, while Mr. Fraser was 
lying on the ground. 

By Mr. Talbot.—Can you'tell us die 
number of the blows?—To be safe, I 
should say from eight to nine. 

Of what degree of violence?—Of most 
desperate violence. 

Did yon see the efiect of them on Mr. 
Fraser?—I did. . 

* On ighat part of his person"!—On his 
face •, the weals on his face were as thick 
as my two fingers. 

Do you mean that the mark produced 
blood f—I do; the blood w'as trickling 
from it. * 

By Lord Abinger.—Was the blood 
trickling from him when he was on the 
grUund ?—Yes. 

By Mr. Talbot—What sort of a whijt 
was it?—A light brown whip, such as 
rough-riders use for bieaking-in gentle¬ 
men’s horses. 

Did jrou hear Mr. Fraser cry out ?— 
I did! 

What did he say ?—“ Help, help! For 
God’s sake, help!” 

Did these cries produce any effect on 
the people outside, so that they attempted 
t« go in?-Very mucli. One person I 
saw go was knocked back; was struck 
and Imocked on the breast by Mr. Craven 
Bwkeley. 

Did you lee any body succeed in 
effecting an entrance ?—1 did. 

Did you know who that person was ? 
—I did not. 

By the time that person got in, was 
Mr. Fraser still on the ground, or stand, 
ing up ?—Standing up. 

What was Mr. G rantlev Beikel|y doing 
then ?..^Horsewhipping him. 

Which w'ay was Mr. Fraser’s fiice 
turned ?—Towards his desk. 

By Lord Abinger—Towards Mr.Grant- 
ley Berkeley, or from him?—-l^ron^him. 

By Mr. ’Talbot. —While Mr. Fraser’s 
face was- thus turned away from Mr. 
Grantiey Berkeley, and he was horse¬ 
whipping him, did you hear the defend¬ 
ant, Mr. Craven Berkeley, say any thing ? 
—Not then; but when Mr. Fraser came 
to the door, Mr. Craven Berkeley struck 
him back. 

We shall come to that presenBy. Did 
you see Mr. Fraser extricate himself finm 
Mr. Grantiey Berkeley at the time the 
assistance arrived?—Yes, Mr. Fraser es- 
> caped then; and, on coming to the door, 
he was struck by Mr. Cnysn Berkeley. 
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Ify Lerd Abingtr^Are you sure it 
ww Mr. Craven Berkeley who thus 
struck him 1—1 am certain of it: we 
were standing close to the door. 

Did you mean that he was struck back 
into the shop 1—Yes. 

By Mr. IViikot.—Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley get hold of him again, then 1— 
He did. He literally laid hold of him 
by the back part of his nedc, dragged 
hm back into the shop, end in a manner 
ilew at him again with the horsewhip. 

By Lord d6h>ger.—What! again 1— 
Again. He took him by the hair of his 
head, drew him back, and horsewhipped 
him again. 

By Mr. Talbot.—‘Vf Ob what end.of the 
whip 1—With the lash-end. < 

\\here did he strike him 1—Over the 
head and face. 

Was it at that time you heard Mr. 
Craven Berkeley say any thing to his 
brother 1—Yes ; he said, “ Damn him, 
Grantley, give it him!—gireithimwell!” 

By Lord Ahinger—Kepeat what it was 
Mr. Craven Berk^eleysuidl—Damahfm, 
Grantley, give it him!—giveithim well!” 

By ilr. ra/6et.—Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley follow his advice 1—Me did, 
using still more violence. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser aft^r that 
escape from Mr. Grantley Berkeley 1— 
Idid. 

As soon as he escaped, I presume he 
made towards the door 1—He did so. 

Is there a private door t<f Mr. Fraser’s 
house outside the shop-door 1—There L-, 
on the left-hand side. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser, outside the 
shop, make towards that door 1—*1 did. 

What became of Mr. Grwtley Berke¬ 
ley then 1—He was out in tlm street; 
and as Mr. Fraser was coming out of his 
shop into tlie street, to go to bis private 
door, Mr. Grantley Berkeley fell vio¬ 
lently upon him with the butt-end of his 
whip, saying, “ Damn you. I’ll cut your 
blasted head ofS.” 

That passed in the street 1—Yel». 

By Lord Abinger. He still struck 
him ?—He did. 

By Mr. Talbot. — Had Mr, Fraser any 
thing on his head at the dme ?—He had 
nothing but his hands on bis face, and 
the ha» on his head. 

You have known the defmidants be¬ 
fore ; can you tell us whether they are 
weak or powerful men 1—Powerful men. 

Did you see enough of Mr, Fraser to 
speak of him in that respect ?—He is not 
their match, any more than a young 
sucking baby is. 

Crott-esamined by Mr, Crowder.—Bo, 
then, Mr. Fraser looked like a young 
Bucking baby, did be?—In proportion 
to him in strength, he did. 

DM I imdarstuid yon to say there 


was no crowd at the door P Not whm 
1 first came up. 

How soon after was there a crowd 1— 
Not many minutes. 

What was the first blow struck with? 
—With the fist. 

By Lord Ahinger. — Wu he up or 
down? —He was down, attempting to 
rise. 

By Mr. Crowder,—The blow was widi 
bis fist, was it-? — Yes; with his right 
hmid. 

Where was the whip?—He had it un¬ 
der his left arm. 

You told us, just now, that he had the 
whip in his right hand?—Not at that 
time. 

He had the whip, you say, under his 
left arm. Did he hold Mr. F^er Pi—He 
did. 

Of course, be took care that the whip 
should not slip down ? — Certainly ; a 
man may easily do that. 

How many blows with tho fist did 
you count ?—Two or three. 

Mr. Fraser, you say, was on the 
ground?—Yes. 

Had the crowd got round by this 
, time ?-^h, yes. 

You sSyyou saw a person struck on 
the breast ?-^Yes. 

Was it Braine ?—1 caunot swear. 

How long were you there before this ? 
—I think 1 was there two or three mi. 
nutes before the person was struck on 
the breast. 

Where was Mr. Craven Berkeley at 
the time ?—Standing in the door. 

1 think you said yon saw Mr. Craven 
Berkeley atrifce Mr. Fraser?—Yes; be 
struck him violently. 

Was that after the man you apeak of 
had begn struck on the breast?—It was 
after the person attempted to get in. 

What did Mr. Craven Berkley strike 
with ?—With hia fist, on the breast. 

Are you quite sure that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley struck the blows ?—■ Yea; I am 
quite confident 

W'bere there many persons present?— 
Yes, many. 

Where were you ?—Close to the shop- 
door. 

A s you were there pretty early, did 
you hear Mr. Grantley Berkeley charge 
Mr. Fraser with basing libelled him ?— 
I did not. 

Nor during the whole of the timer?— 
No, not a word. 

Did you see Mr, Fraser after this' as¬ 
sault?—! did. 

Did be talk to you about the matter, 
about year coming as a witness f—1 saw 
bim, ew—— 

Did he tell you why Mr. Grantley 
Berkel^ so seriously vraipped him?— 
He did net. 
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lie did not tell you wbet Mx. }lerke> 
ley charged him with doh|g 1^ wm not 
my bumnesB to inquire. 

Do you mean to say that you had no 
conversation with Mr. Fraser as to Mr. 
Berkeley’s reason for assaulting him 1— 
Ido. 

Lord When you first 

went up, was there nobody in Uie street 
but yourself 1—There was a man larking 
about the diop-window» not exactly at 
the door. 

Did you see him at the door ?— No, 1 
did not. 

Did you see him do any thing 1 saw 

him strike a man. 

Besides the blow given by Craven 
Berkeley 1~Yes. 

Then you saw two men struck ; the 
one by Craven Berkeley, and the other 
by the man lurking about the doorl— 
Yes. 

Could you tell who this man was 1—I 
codld not. 

Did the stranger strike before Craven 
Berkeley did ?—^I'he man struck first. 

Then, there were two men struck who 
tried to get in; the one by the man, and 
the other by Mr. Craven Borl^y ?—• • 
Yes. 

John Davis, examined by Mr. Erie. 

Are you an oilman, residing in the 
Edgware Road I—*Yes. 

Were you coming up Regent StreM, 
on Wednesday, the 3d of August, about 
the middle of the day 1—Yes. 

Did any thing attract your notice at 
Mr. Fraser’s shop i^-Wben 1 got up to 
it there was a mAb round the door. 

Could you see into the shop could 
not, for uie crowd round the door. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley had got Mr. F^er by 
the collar, lus back was towards Mr. 
Berkeley, he was striking him with a 
very powerful hunting*whip. 

By Lord Ahhger^'Wtm it a straighf 
whip was a whip such as is used to 
break in horses. ' 

By Mr, Erls.—Did you see several 
blows struck ?—No, only about one; 1 
hastened on. 

By Lord Abingar. —As you went up, 
Mr. Fraser was coming out? —Mr. 
Grantley} ^rheley was dragging him 
along out of the ahom 

By Mr. Erle.—Dtd you lay bold of the 
wbi01—I did; and asked Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley wbat be was doing 1—He eeid, 
that Mr.'Fraser had ofiknded a ladj^ and 
he was serving him out for U. 

Did you tsM away the whip t—No; 
he held it too fastfior dat; and the ksM) 
at the end of it prevented it from eomi^g 
out of his hand. 

What was the knob made of 1— I eau* 
net say. 1 cannM my whether It mu a 


knob or a hodc; it moat have been one 
or the other. I hdd fast the whip until 
the poUceman came up, in case he might 
give me a blow mysdf: he waa a atrong, 
poweriid man. 

B^ Lord Ahinger.—Did you know the 
parties 1—No. 

What made yon afraid of a blow 1— 
1 did not wish to have a blow from so 
powerful a man. 

Did he appear aa if he would atrike 
you ?—He waaeo violent that 1 consider, 
cd he did not care what be did. I eon. 
sidered that he would have no mercy, 
whether be killed a man or not. 

By Mr. Thmiger. —You aay he was a 
^trong and powerful man, and you held 
the whip. How long 1—Hrif a moment. 

Not longer?—Half a moment. His 
brother catched bold of hia arm, and 
wanted him to come away, when I catch* 
ed hold of his whip. ' . 

And then, as you say, in this half, 
moment the policeman came up. Had 
any body sent for him ?—I do not know. 

*Why were you afraid of a horsewhip, 
ping; you had not offended a lady?— 
No; but I dont wish to be flogged any 
tlie more on that account. 

When he said Mr. Fraser had ofiTended 
a ladvidhl be eay that lady was his mo* 
tber 1L-He did not say a word more. 1 
said he was not to take the law into his 
own handa; that tlwe were ways and 
means, without using that vudence. 

1 suppose you did not go to the etstion. 
house ?—I cud not; Une pcdieessan told 
me that there were witnesses enough 
without aoe. 

Mary%ane, examined by Mr. Kelly. 

Are yon servant to Mr. Fraser, at his 
bouse m Ri^>eat Street 1—Yea. 

Did yon Kve wiBi him in the month of 
August last 1—Yes. 

De you remember the day when he 
was beaten in his boose!—Yes. 

I believe yon were not present at the 
lime?.n.No. 

DM irou see him aRsr he came home ? 
—Yes. 

About wbat time (Bd he arrive at 
home ?—Between two and three. • 

What room did he go into ?—Into the 
middle room. 

Did he appear to be wall or ill at the 
tisae ? —Very unwMl. 

Could you see marks of his hanng 
bsen beaten t—Yes. 

Where ? — On bis fiiee, his heed, and 
hishan^. 

Had he aay fit?—Yes. 

How soon after he came home ?«-'lni. 
wmBatMiy. 

What was it ?—A convulsive fit. 

He was in cowmlsiens t—Yes. 

Was he attwAnAtott • ifinte fit w 
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Um same, or on the next day 1-i.On tiie 
same day, about four ip the .afternoon. 

Bid ]>« appear to yon to suffer a great 
deal of pain 1>~A very gmt deaL 

Was he confined to nis room for some 
time 1—Yes. 

How long'U* Till the following Mon- 
day. 

The assault being on the Wednesday ? 
—He bad occasion to come .down, but 
he was unfit. 

Bid he appear to continue unwell 
some time after that 1 — Tea; he is not 
well now, nor never hu been since. 

When he was able to go out, he went 
to France 1—Yes. 

How soon was he able In,about 
three weeks or a month. 

When did be return T..>In the middle 
of September, 1 think. 

How long was he absent when he went 
to France]—‘1 think, about a fortnight; 
it might be a little more, 1 am not quite 
certain. 

He remained unwell until he went 
abroad, altliough he was not confined to 
his bed 1.Yes. 

Boes be appear to be quite recovered 
even uowl.i—No. 

By Mr. Crowder. — Did the doctor 
come when he had a fit?—.Noo^ after¬ 
wards. 

Bid you send for himl^Yes. 

Bo you know the day on which be 
went to France T—lt was on the last day 
of August. 

Bid he go to Scotland first I...N 0 ; he 
went out of town. 

When! Before he went to .France ?.«. 
1 think, about ten days afUu; the Assault. 

Do you recollect whether it was a 
week*?~It was a week or ten days. 

Are you sure it was a week ?.>.Ye8. 

* He went to visit his friends in the 
tountry, did be notl«~I do not knou'. 
He went to France; he was,advised to 
go, he was ordered ont of town. 

Do ygu knoig where he went to in the 
country ?—No. *■ 

By Lord Abinger. — Who ordered him 
out of town ?~11ie medical (nan. 

By Mr. Crowder.m,eDiA he return be. 
fore ha went;i!to France ?i...Yea. 

1 think you say he kept his bed unftl 
Monday. On that day was he in the 
shop ?-.No, he ww not 

Why not ?—He Was not aide to attend 
to business, and be was so disfigured 
tbst be could not have seen any one but 
his most intimate friends. 

By Lord Abinger.-—‘Yoa have not de¬ 
scribed how he was disfigured ?—'By the 
horsewhip. 

That was the cauae, but in wliat wayf 
—The cute. 

W ere they visible on Monday I—They 
were visible for a month. * 


Weie^ilhey Meek, or blue, or wbet 
It was d cut owiits face and bands. 

By Mr. Kelly.^ How long was Mr. 
Fraser out of town before be went to 
France P.~A. week. 

When he returned to town, and before 
he went to Franco, was be still disfi¬ 
gured by the .marks on his face ?-~YeB. 

He could not attend to business, and 
therefore he was ordered out again ? 
Yes. 

How long was be in town after his re¬ 
turn before be went to France?..It 
might have been about a week. 

And had the marks ell gone when he 
went to France, or were there some still 
to be seen ?_They were all to be seen. 

Mr. Erie. That is the plaintiff’s ense^ 

Mr. Tuessioeu.—I am perfectly as¬ 
tonished at the sudden and abrupt ter¬ 
mination of my learned friend's case, and 
that after the solemn andseiioos opening 
speech he made, containing the most 
minute and distressing description of the 
sufiTerings to w^ioh the plaiutifiP was 
exposed ; after informing you of the 
necessity he was under of submitting to 
medical treatment for a considerable 
period of time, he should now leave his 
epe, as to the extent of the injury, to 
hang merely upon the evidence of the 
servant girl he has called before you; 
this certainly does appear to roe to be a 
very extraoimnary drcumstance, and I 
cannot help thinking that my learned 
fHend in us powerfm address, has con- 
sidwably overcharged lus statements of 
fiset, and that the witnesses he has exa- 
mined do not readi thb point to which 
he carried you in his address. I believe 
you will agree with me, if a little 
more CfndoHr, and a little less of in. 
genuity, had. been exercised upon this 
case which ybu are now to. decide, im- 
mrtant as’lt is described by my learned 
friend to be, it would have bm fairer 
towards you, who are called npon to 
judge between the parties; for, if it bad 
not been for the evidence acmdentally 
obtained from the oilman, the last wit. 
ness, yon would have had no information 
of any thing like a provocation of the 
violence alleged to have been onnmitted; 
but would have been led to believe, and 
npon that belief to«have acted, that the 
two brothers, the defendants,' went on 
the day in question to the shop of hh. 
Fraser, who was before that e perfect 
stranger to them, and that there, with, 
out any occurrence calculated to irritate 
the nunds jit these gentlemen, they 
malignandy and ddlb(intely...ao my 
lear^ friend put it ~ went to that 
•h(^ for the pdrpoae of inflicting a per.- 
«Mial chastisement upon a stranger; who 
could'have no oonoepti<m of any oifciice 
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he have given them. This, gen¬ 
tlemen; fs the fair way In whic^ my 
learned friend has been instmoted on 
the part of Mr. Fraser, who is seeking a 
large eompensation for an ontrage which 
he alleges to have been committed upon 
him, to endeavour to establish his case 
against the defendants; I do say, that it 
would have been but justice to ^u; that 
it would have been but justice to the 
defendants and to the public, to whom 
my leai'iied friend has appealed in the 
course of his address; if Mr. Fraser, or 
his instructors, had been a little more 
communicative to him upon the circum¬ 
stances which occurred in the shop at 
the time the violence took place; and if 
the dexterity of my learned friend had 
not been so embai-ked in this case as to 
prevent you as much as possible from 
coming to a correct judgment upon all the 
circumstances of it. Sfy learned friend 
has almost taunted me with the oppor- 
tuiuty which he says is afforded me of 
siiewi'ng what occurred in the shop at 
the time the violence^ was committed 
upon Mr. Fraser, te11in*g me, that I can 
shew you what took place before the 
magistrates ; but let me ask him, could 
not be have done tlie same ? It is not* 
mine, it is Mr. Fraser’s case: he is ask. 
ing for reparation in damages fur a 
serious injury, which he alleges to h^e 
been inflicted upon him in a most un¬ 
provoked manner; and if he were nut 
apprehensive of any thing occurrtng in 
the statement, which might operate 
against his claim, he might himself have 
called the magistrates, before whom the 
inquiry took place, and hare ^ven In 
evidence the circumstances of Uie mat¬ 
ters whicli transpired in the presence of 
the defendants. But observe, gentle¬ 
men, the predicament in wlfi^ my 
learned friend wishes to place the defen¬ 
dants ; they are to give in evidence the 
account of the plaintiff before the ma¬ 
gistrates of all the circumstances accom¬ 
panying the assault, as part of their case, 
they are to make this statement their 
evidence: surely, if the plaintiff consi¬ 
dered it important to have this made 
known, it might naturally be expected 
that he himself would have called the 
magistrate before you fur that purpose: 
it is somewhat preposterous on the part 
of my learned friend to endeavour to 
impose the duty upon us. I do not 
complaia that Mr Craven Berkley has 
been made a. defendant—the evidence 
fixes him'with a participation in the 
violence inflicted on the plaintiff; but I 
have a right to complain that my learned 
friend endeavours to bide the l%lit from 
you, tliat having the means of imorming 
you in hit power, he endeavours by a 
dexteroof management of his case to 
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prevent the truth from breaking in 'npon 
you, and to ke^ out of sight the gross 
provocation received by the Messrs. 
Berkeley, which led to the violence 
committ^ npon theplaintiff. But it is 
important that you should contrast the 
facts given in evidence with the power¬ 
ful and eloquent statement made by my 
learned friend, of the wrongs endured 
by Mr. Fraser, because it does appear to 
me, that a more exaggerated detail of an 
outrage, alleged to have been committed, 
was never before presented to the atten¬ 
tion of a jury; and that my leanied 
friend having made such an overcharged 
statement, was, at least, bound to give 
you the means of ascertaining from the 
•evidence of the medical men, whom, if I 
mistook him not, he declared Lis inten¬ 
tion of calling, not only the immediate 
consequences of the violence committed, 
but also those remote consequences of it 
undermining his health in such a man¬ 
ner,*'that at the present moment he has 
not recovered from them. We have an 
agsount presented to us of a most severe 
and serious assault, committed l>y tlie 
defendants upon Mr. Fraser; neither my 
learned friend nor myself have cross- 
examined the witnesses with very great 
anxiety upon this siiiiject, indeed, we 
hav%a!rmo8t conceded to the plaintiff by 
the course we have pursued, that this 
assault was committed, and my learned 
friend, the counsel fur the plaintiff, must 
have known, that this was not the struggle 
^tween us to-day; from the first to the 
last, the Massif. Berkeley have ad. 
mitted that they committed the assault 
upon the 'plainuff; but they allege that 
they did it under a strong and overruling 
provocation, which in a considerable de- 
gretf justifies their conduct. It will, 
therefore, gentlemen, be my duty now 
to explMn to you those circumstances 
which have been hidden from you by 
my learned friend, and to infoiin you 
what it was which induced the Messrs. 
Berkeley, on the day iff questibn, to go 
to the house of an entire stranger, and 
Conduct themsdves !n the manner re- 
presented by the witnesses; and I trust 
I shall be able to satisfy you in the re¬ 
sult, that, however violent was (lie con¬ 
duct of the defendants, and however 
serious its consequences may have been 
to Mr. Fraser, the provocation they 
received emanating from him, was of 
such a nature, that it will at^ least form 
so considerable an extenuation of the 
conduct attributed to them, that you 
will be induced to give the very smallest 
amount of damages which can possibly 
be awarded in a case of this description. 
Fou have heard tliat Mr. Fraser is the 
publisher of a Mamzine which passes 
under his name, ana which is, I believe., 
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B work of very considerable cli’colation; 
and my learned friend, anticipating the 
course which would be pursued by the 
defendant’s counsel, has vciy ingeniously 
and dexterously endeavoured to obviate 
the effect of evidence of this description 
coming suddenly upon you, by exonera> 
ting as far as he could Mr. Fraser from 
all responsibility in the article to which 
lie alluded, by making him a most inno- 
cent party to the publication of which we 
complain : my learned friend feels him. 
self bound as a lawyer to admit, that a 
publisher is liable fur the legal conse. 
ipiences of every thing he publishes; 
now, I will venture to advance a step 
upon my learned friend’s proposition, 
and to say, that n publisher nnder Mr.' 
Fraser’s circnmstnnces, is also morally 
responsible for the works he publishes. 
A publisher of periodical works, such as 
reviews and magazines, as they are 
called, is in my mind distinguished* ilyom 
the editor of a* newspaper in this respect, 
—he has time to exercise a considerable 
degree of discretion as to the articles he 
introduces into his magazine or review; 
he has various contributions submitted 
to him, from which he makes his selec. 
tion, which he is never called upon to 
do in a moment of haste, as raay.be the 
case with the editor of a newspaper, in 
order to fill up the vacant portion of a 
column, to supply which he may be under 
the necessity 'of using a production 
brought to him upon the spur of the 
moment. The magazines or reviewr 
being published at distant intervals, the 
editor lias a proper opportunity of col. 
lecting, comparing, and selecti^, and 
it is his hounden duty, as (he editor or 
publisher of such a work, to take^care 
that he selects only such articles as shall 
not justify any irritate feeling, in con. 
sequence of any personal or scurrilous 
attacks upon any particular individual. 
The author of such an attack, and the 
editor of the work appear to me to lie 
distinguished from each other ik this 
way, —the author of a libellous article, 
sometimes, perhaps generally, may he 
instigated by malignant motives, the 
editor, perhaps, may have no such feel, 
ing in his mind, but be has his mo* 
tives, and it will be for you to put the 
one against the other, and say which of 
them appears to be tiie most degrading 
in your estimation: his views are the 
sordid views of interest, lie culls an 
article of that description, that it may 
recommend bis publication, by pandering 
to the depraved taste of the public for 
scurrility. I say then, without hesita* 
tion, that having such an opportnriity of 
exercising care and caution, if he iUli to 
exercise it, it is my decided conviction 
that he is answeraoie for all the conse.' 


quences of allowing the insertion of that 
foul calumny, which, if he had used the 
discretion he possessed, he might have 
excluded from his work. 

JIfr. Erie.—I think It necessary at 
this stage of my learned friend's address, 
to take your lordship’s opinion, whether 
for the defence of the defendants, he has 
any right to go into a matter of com. 
plaint between the parties, which may be 
brought forward as a ground of claim 
against the plaintiff at another time? 
whether my learned friend has any right 
to turn aside from the inquiry in which 
we are now engaged, and to use that for 
his defence in this action, which is made 
the substantive ground of complaint in 
another action, which has been brought 
by the defendants against the plaintiff ? 
I sahmit that it is distinctly wrong. 

Lord Abitufer, —It cannot be used as 
a set'Off ; hut, supposing Mr. Berkeley 
had not brought an action, I do not see 
that it would have made any difference. 

JIfr. Erie. —He might bring his action, 
my lord. 

Lord AlAnger—THliO rule has been, 
that a libel or that which is no justifica¬ 
tion in law, cannot he given in evidence 
‘where the plea is the general issue ; hut 
the provocation to the assault may be 
giyeii in evidence as a palliation of the 
offence, and in mitigation of damages. 

Mr. Erle.-~^ly lord, has that rule 
Leeu applied to a case where the two 
events form distinct grounds of action, 
the one of which is not in point of cir. 
cumstance connected with the other ? 

Lord Abinger.—! am not aware of the 
distinction. 

Mr. Erie.—.There has, I believe, been 
an analogous question in a case of cross, 
liliels between the plaintiff and the de. 
fendaiit* whether the party complained 
of has any right to give the previous 
libel in evidence. 

Lord Abinger .—I think nobody will 
deny, that where the provocation was 
immediate, it may he given in evidence; 
If a party who'gives another a blow 
brings liis action for an assault, the de¬ 
fendant would be allowed to give evidence 
of the preceding blow not in justification, 
but in mitigation; if, again, a man uses 
foul and actionable words, if he calls 
another a thief orm robber, and this 
leads to an assault, for which the person 
using the words hrin^ his action, the 
defendant would he allowed to give evi. 
dence of the words in mitigation, we 
then have to consider whether there is 
any difference in point of Hme; when a 
man has time to cool upon a provocation, 
the provocation furnishes no excuse; but 
that Is matter for the determination of 
the jury. 1 am unwilling to exclude evi¬ 
dence of this sort; itnd If Mr. Berkeley 
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has already brouglit his actioiii that is a 
mutter of which, no doubt, you wiil make 
good use l)y and by; it remains for the 
discretion of the counsel for the defen¬ 
dant whether he will urge the argument 
upon the present occasion. I will make 
a note of your objection. 

Mr. Thessiger.—To be sure, gentlemen, 
my learned friend was about to make 
your office a complete sinecure; you were 
to be delivered bound haiM and foot into 
the hands of my learned friend and his 
witnesses ; yon were to hear ‘ the voice of 
the charmer' with regard to the extent 
of l\Ir. Fraser’s injuries, and you were 
to be loft entirely in the dark as to what 
led to the violence : but it appears to me 
that your functions would be a mere 
farce, if you are not to have an explana. 
tion as to those circumstances. I can 
understand the motive of my learned 
friejul's interference ; he desires to keep 
away from you that which both your¬ 
selves and the public are entitled to 
know, but which it will be now my duty 
to introduce to yournotfee. Gentlemen, 
it will appear from the evidence I am 
about to lay before you, that before the 
month of August last, the time at which 
tlie assault was committed, Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley became an author, and 
publisiied a book called Berkeley, Castl^: 
now upon this subject there are certain 
propositions on wliicli 1 am disposed to 
agree with my learned friend. When a 
)>ersnn enters into the field of literature, 
he sets Iiimself up as a mark for the 
judgment of other men ; he becomes in a 
me.'isure public property; his work, and 
his character, as far as it is connected 
with his work, and that with his author¬ 
ship, are matters which he must submit 
to liave inquired into, as the natural 
consequence of the ambition of antbor- 
ship, without complaint; and should his 
work meet with a severe, an illiberal, or 
an unjust criticism, his only appeal is 
from the partial critic to the judgment 
of the public. I agree with my learned 
friend, that when Mr. Grantley Berke¬ 
ley entered into the arena of literature, 
be was there to fight his battle with the 
critic, and that, like the gladiator, lie 
must submit to the judgment of the 
public upon the issue of the contest, 
from whose judgment there is no appeal. 
It is quite immaterial what may be the 
merits or demerits of Mr Grantley 
Berkeley as an atithor, with that on the 
present occasion, we have nothing to do, 
if my learned friend can satisfy you that 
the article, to which I have alluded, 
assails Air. Grantley Berkeley solely in 
his character of an author, that It does 
not follow him into domestic life, and 
levile and calumniate him: I admit that 
it offers no excuse or extenuation of the 


violence of Mr. Qrandey Berkeley; but it 
will be for you, twelve gentlemen of his 
country, to decide whether the article is 
of such a character as to excuse the per¬ 
son who published it, or whether it is 
not one of the most foul, scandalous, and 
malignant libels that ever issued from a 
licentious press. The article is published 
in the Magazine on the first of August, 
and falls into the hands of Air. Grantley 
Berkeley on the third of the same month, 
it is called Air Grantley Berkeley and 
his Novel.” I will not trouble you by 
reading the whole of it in detail, I will 
merely select different passages, and sub¬ 
mit them to your judgment, and then I 
will ask ^ou, whether, smarting under a 
provocation of such a serious description, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, if not justified 
in what be did, is not at least consi¬ 
derably excused ? and whether the plain¬ 
tiff ill neglecting to use that%diiicretion 
of which 1 have spoken, and which I 
have shewn you to have been in his 
poyer, lias not brought upon himself 
the consequence of his conduct in suffer¬ 
ing such an article to be inserted in his 
Alagazine ? 

The first paragraph to which I will 
call your attention is this. 

“ liePe is Berkeley Castle lying on 
the table before ns. In the first place, 
wliat awfully bad taste it is in Air. 
Grantley Berkeley to write a book with 
sudi a title. What would be thought 
of Lord Priidhoe, if he were to sit down 
affd give us a book upon Alnwick ? We 
should say it was very absurd indeed. 
And yet tWe is no blot on the scutcheon 
of the Fercys, and their family played a 
most distinguished part in all the trans¬ 
actions of war and peace throughout. 
England, ‘since Norman William came.' 
M'e should think, nevertheless, that Lord 
Priidhoe might have left the narrative 
to somebody else. But, in the present 
case, how absolutely disgusting is the 
conduqt of Air. Grantley Verkeldy. He 
should liave been among the last people 
ill the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may we 
ask him, is his eldest brother pitdi-forked 
into the House of Lords by the dtle of 
Lord Segrave ? Why does not he sit 
there as Earl of Berkeley ? We are far 
from being desirous to insult, as the 
paltry author of this book does, the 
character of woman ; but when matters 
are recorded in solemn judgments, there 
can be no indelicacy in stating that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s mother lived with 
Air. Grantley Berkeley’s father as his 
mistress, and that she had at least one 
child before she could hiduce the old and 
very stupid lord to marry her. All this 
in set down in the Journals of the House 
of Lords.” 
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Gentlemen, is this fair, lilwral, and 
legitimate criticism ? 'What business 
has the publisher of the article to ran* 
sack tiie domestic history, and to torture 
the domestic feelings of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley by an allusion to his mother’s 
situation ? Is not the paragraph written 
with cold.blnnded, deliberate malignity ? 
Gentlemen, it seems to me like the con¬ 
duct of the Indian, who, haying his vic¬ 
tim at the stake, searches, with the ut¬ 
most refinement of cruelty, where he 
can inflict the most exquisite torture. 
Whoever wrote or published this article, 
must liave known the keen sensibility of 
the family ou every circumstance con¬ 
nected with the marriage of liady Berke 
ley; they must have known the chival¬ 
rous feeling which induced one of the 
family to aitstaiii from assuming the 
honours adjudged to him by one of the 
highest tribunals of the land, lest in 
doing so he might be thought to cast any 
imputation upon the character and virtue 
of his mother; the writer must h^ve 
known, that the whole family would be 
goaded almost to madness by such a 
paragraph, and 1 ask you, if it was in 
the power of human nature to restrain 
itself under a provocation of such a 
nature, so gratuitously and malignantly 
given, having no reference to the matter 
of the article, and perhaps written on 
purpose to provoke that breach of the 
peace to which it led. They go on to say,— 

*^If the author were a man of the 
slightest spirit, of the smallest approach 
to the character of a true —mind, not of 
a eluh — gentleman, he would have ab. 
solutely shuddered at writing the follow¬ 
ing sentence: * It was believed (though 
.he never avowed it) that he had held a 
command in the regiment raised lip 
my grandfather in forty-five!’ ** 

Now, I must confess, that I see no¬ 
thing so awful in this sentence as to 
induce the author to shudder at having 
writteif it. If as it not apparent, to Air. 
Berkeley ‘‘an enemy had done this,” 
that the object of it was to traduce and 
vilify his character, that it was not fair 
and Itfitimate criticism upon the work, 
blit merely made a vehicle for the ca¬ 
lumny and slander of the writer; and 
%vas it not a most grievous provocation 
of Mr. Owntley Berkeley, such a pro¬ 
vocation as would incite him to commit 
the injury of which we have heard to¬ 
day. Blit, gentlemen, this is not half 
lihe matter of which Afr. Grantley 
'Berkeley has to complain, let us pro¬ 
ceed : 

“ But it is idle to break such a cock- 
,/oach as this iij^ the whMl. In every 
thing the novel is stupid, ignorant, vul¬ 
gar, and contemptible; and will be for¬ 
gotten, before our pages appear, by that 


fragment of the reading public by which 
it was ever knowm” 

I do not complain of that; such ob¬ 
servations as that I have no right to 
complain of; they may speak thus of the 
defendant in his character of an author, 
but here, gentlemen, is a passage which 
characterises the whole article, and shews 
at once the intention of the writer: 

“ One thing, however, we must make 
a few romarks'tipon. The ]>seiido-ai'i8to- 
craticnl impertinence which makes the 
author take it for granted that his hero 
should resign the pledged mistress of his 
soul, because his superior fell in love 
with her, we may pass by with nothing 
more than the coiitemptiions remark, 
that it must lead to the conclusion, that 
the man who formed such, a conception 
would be ready to do so bimself, and to 
fetch and carry letters, frame associations, 
lie and pimp, under any circumstances, 
with as mur.li alacrity as the cherished 
model of his liraiii — if one by whom he 
could make any thing — commanded it.’’ 

So that, geiittemeii, here is a gentle¬ 
man, a magistrate, as my learned friend 
told you in liis opening, holding not 
merely a commission in the army, but 
his majesty’s commission of the jieacc, 
a gentleman of the army, a profession, 
tue members of wbicli are peculiarly 
sensitive to any attacks made upon their 
honour, cliarged clearly and distinctly by 
a foul libeller witli lieing ready to be a 
liar, and a pimp, if any one by whom he 
could make any thing commanded it; 
that ia, if there was any advantage to be 
ained by it, you are told that this 
onoiirable gentleman, holding the dis- 
tingnished station which my learned 
friend says he does, is ready to lie or 
pimp if his betters commanded him, or 
if he could obtain any advantage by it. 
Gentlemen, can yon conceive any thing 
more disgracefully degrading? surely that 
such observations, directed not a^inst 
the author as an author, hut against his 
character as a man and as a gentleman, 
stamp and brand the article as one writ¬ 
ten with the most malicious motives can¬ 
not he denied. But we proceed: 

“ Now, that lie has the mind or the 
talent to ‘ elicit the jewel,’ as he moat 
stupidly phrases from the mind of 
any woman. wortn the aflfection of a 
man' of taste, honour, or intellect, this 
novel of Berkeley Ccutle is quite enough 
to prove. But that he may have some¬ 
times ventured to ascend from the servant- 
maids, by whose conduct and feelings lie 
estimates those of all the female race, 
and to offer his foiil-smelling incense to 
women aliove that condition, is possible 
enough. We shall, however, venture to 
lav any odds, that when the lady, for 
whatever rimsoa, wislied to make no 
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noise upon the subject, he was rung out; 
and when a gentleman was appealed to, 
ho, tlie author of Berkeley Cattle^ was 
kicked out. It ie quite time that these 
bestialities towards the ladies of England 
should be flung forth from our litera¬ 
ture.” 

We have here advanced a step. Hi. 
therto we have had Mr. Grantley Berke¬ 
ley’s mother assailed in a most iinjusti- 
able manner; we have Imd himself stig¬ 
matised as a liar, and a phnp, or as ready 
to become one when an advantageous 
opportunity offered, which is just as 
bad. Blit the writer now advances a 
step, and in no measured terms charges 
him with being a coward. Of this there 
can be no doubt; for he describes Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley as a man who, har¬ 
ing insulted a lady, will allow Iter to 
ring him out; but, if a gentleman is 
present, will submit to the indignity 
of being kicked out. This language is 
too plain to be mistaken,—it is an ad¬ 
vance in the course of calumniation. 
But, gentlemen, we hate not done yet. 
Tliere are different descriptions of cow¬ 
ards. 11 was uot sufheieut for the li. 
beller to have stigmatised Mr. Grantley* 
Berkeley as a coward ; no, he must 
make him tlie most base and degraded of 
cowards. This he docs in adverting to 
the dedication of the work to the 
Countess of Enston, the cousin of the 
dcfuhdant; a lady against whom ca¬ 
lumny itself never whispered the slight¬ 
est reproach; and who, perhaps, for 
tiiat reason, as well as on account of her 
relationship to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
was the most fit person he could select 
Hd the patroness of his work. The de¬ 
dication is a short one. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley says, 

In the dedication of these volumes, 
the .Author has the deepest gratification, 
not from any idea of their value, for of 
that he is diffident, Imt merely in the 
oppoi'tiiiiity of proving liis feelings for 
one wlioin he hath ever regarded with 
alfection. 

. As they are the first from his hand 
of this particular description which have 
sought the public praise, so has he na¬ 
turally the greater anxiety for their suc¬ 
cess ; Hud though, at some future time, 
he may produce a Ikiok more worthy of 
uccejitance, still, he never can oue in 
the fate of which he will be so tho- 
rougldy interested.” 

Now, gentlemen, is there any thing 
improper, forward, or presuming, in diis 
language ? Is there any thing, in short, 
in this dedication, which will in the 
slightest degree justify the observaUons 
made by this calumniator, this deliberate, 
malignant, calumniator, of Mr.GrauUey 
Berkeley ? He says: 


** The horridly vulgar and ungram, 
matical writing of this dedication is of 
no consequence’’—nor is it of any con- 
sequence—*‘it is just as good as the 
rest of the hook. But does the man, in 
writing to the Countess of Eostoii, that 
she is one ‘ whom he hath (hath!) 'iver 
regarded with affection,’ mean to insi. 
nuate that he was ever placed in a posi¬ 
tion to be able to use, without imper. 
tinence, the following quotations from 
his work”—and here, gentlemen, we 
have two or three phrases culled from 
different portions of the three volumes 
of a work describing the manners of (be 
fifteenth century, and placed close to the 
edication, in sudi a manner as to lead a 
asty mader to believe that they are the 
expressions of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
himself, instead of bein^ those of the 
hero of the tale-^“ thatlus ‘ undisguised 
friendship trembled on the ve^e of love,’ 
and that * taking advantage of certain 
situations is not in human nature to 
forego.’ ” Then what does the reviewer 
goon to say: “ Itisadowuriglit affront! 
They call Lord Euston the thin piece 
of parliament—could lie not borrow a 
horsewliip P We assure him he might 
exercise it with perfect security.” 

Nof^ gentlemen, what is tiie situation 
ill wmich we stand ? Here is a man 
who stigmatises the defendant as the 
most degraded of cowards, as a person 
who would not put forward hisj^i^antic 
strength against the most diminutive 
persou in existence, to whom is recom¬ 
mended the use of the horsqwhip, with 
an assurance that he may use it with the 
most perfect impunity; and here is the 
same person who recommended the use 
of a horsewhip to another upon that very 
person against whom he noiv brings this 
action, coming forward to complain that 
he has used a horsewhip upon himself. 
AVas there ever a more impudent at¬ 
tempt made iu a court of justice ? Such 
an apwal as this to Lord Euston might 
have Bben attended with the most serious 
consequences; it might have induced him 
to believe that some such stigma at¬ 
tached to him as that insinuated by the 
writer, the scurrilous critic; and, al¬ 
though he might uot have used the 
horsewhip, yet there are other modes of 
revenge he might have adopted, whicli, 
perhajis, were iu the contemplation of 
the iilaiiitiff, or of the hired writer, if 
there be any such, of the article in ques- 
tion. And now, after insult upon in¬ 
sult, and calumny upon calumny, has 
been heaped upon Mr. Berkeley, the 
whole concluding with a recommenda¬ 
tion to another to horsewhip him, the 
individual who does it has the impu¬ 
dence to present himaelf before a jury of 
his country, to engage the powerful ta* 
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lents and eltxiuent'e of niy learned friend 
on hi8 side, and, by concealing facts 
which onglit to be knnwn, endeavours to 
prevail upon you to give him a most ex. 
traordinary and exemplary compensation 
in damages for the injury he has re¬ 
ceived. The review, gentlemen, closes 
with a paragraph which commences 
thus:~- 

In the midst of ail this looseness 
and dirt we have great' outbursts of 
piety, in a style of the most impassioned 
cant: coupling this with the general 
tendency of the book, we ai‘e irresistibly 
reminded of Foote’s JMother Cole. Per¬ 
haps, Mr. Orantley Berkeley derives liis 
representation as well as bis birth from 
another Mrs. Cole.” 

An allusion again directed against 
Lady Berkeley. 

At all events, this book puts an end 
to his puypy appearance any longer in 
literature, as the next dissolution will 
put ail end to his nonsensical appear¬ 
ance in parliament.” 

This he does not care about one far¬ 
thing. 

*‘Berkeleff Castle in conception is the 
most impertinent, as in execution it is 
about the stupidest, it has ever been our 
misfortune to read.” ' ^ 

If tliere had l>een nothing in the ar¬ 
ticle Iiut this, strong as it is, and illibe¬ 
ral as it may be, hlr. Grantley Berkeley 
would have no right to complain. Se¬ 
vere, cutting, and ridiculotis observa. 
tions on his work and its tendency he 
exposes himself to, when he engages in 
what will turn out to he the awful trade 
of authorship, if such articles as these 
are to be wfitten and encouraged. But 
the article closes thus 

“ It”—the novel—“ is also quite de¬ 
cisive of the character of ilie author as a 
entleman which does not mean that 
e is a gentleman ; it means that it de¬ 
cides his character, that he is not a gen¬ 
tleman,* or thas. be is only one o/ those 
dub-hauntiug gentlemen he describes in 
a previous part of the article. Gentle¬ 
men, it happens curiously enough that, 
ill casting my eye upon another page of 
this sSme Magazine, I find au allusion 
made to some violence which was offered 
to a manager hy a celebrated tragedian, 
under circumstances of provocation not 
half to great as those which gave rise to 
the present action. Speaking of this, 
either Air. Fraser or some one else has 
thus written : But Mr. Bunn forgot 
that there are cases of aggravated wrong 
against which the moru rises as well as 
the natural man, and both alarmed into 
a storm of indignation translate the very 
reason itself into an element of feeling, 
and, in the prosecution of a righteous 
sthger, bheome thprooghly poMessed and 


o’erinfurmed with phantasy, in whidi all 
choice and will are absorbed in one 
mighty resentment, and the sense of au 
intolerable yoke wiiich must lie tlu'owu 
off. The effects of this Mr. Bunii was 
made to feel; and though, on reflection, 
Air. Macready was annoyed athavinglieen 
deprived of self-mastery, the result has 
produced an influence on the fortunes of 
tlie drama which may yet continue a sa¬ 
lutary operation.’’ Now, gentlemen, 
permit me to say tliat, although upon re¬ 
flection Air. Grantley Berkeley may lie 
annoyed at having been deprived of self- 
mastery, I trust that the result will 
produce an influence on the fortunes of 
the press which will yet continue in sa¬ 
lutary operation ; because, although it 
does not in the slightest degree become 
the humblest miuister in the temple of 
justice to countenance or counsel per¬ 
sonal violence, yet 1 cannot help remark¬ 
ing, and I am sure the observations Avill 
receive your sanction, that, if the dread 
of salutary and immediate personal clms- 
tisenieiit hung over the heads of some of 
the licensed libellers of the press, wc 
should have less scurrility, and a more 
guarded and cautious attention to what 
is due to the rights of private indivi¬ 
duals ; because such persons care hut 
Ifttle for the tai'dy tlioiigh certain ven¬ 
geance of the law. M'liat compensation 
is it to a person who lias been assailed 
by one of these in a most foul and ca- 
luinnions manner, to be told, in tlie 
midst of ills irritation,—traiiquilliseyour 
agitated mind ; wait till the day of trial, 
the law will interpose for yon ; the da¬ 
mages it will give you will gild the in¬ 
juries you have received; they will all 
be forgotten in tbe glare and glitter of 
tlie gold whicti covers them. Gentle¬ 
men, these persons know wellthat those 
whom they liave libelled, whose (tersonal 
character and domestic ties they have 
held U]) to public ridicule, frequently 
shrink from the idea of prolonging pub¬ 
lic discussion upon such matters; and 
that, therefore, they do not drag tlie li¬ 
beller from that concealment in which 
he shrouds himself, and make him aii- 
swerable in a court of justice for the in¬ 
juries lie has inflicted upon them. Trust¬ 
ing, therefore, to tiiis, and to the tiionsaiid 
other chances of protection which sur¬ 
round them, theyproceedwith impunity; 
but was there the terror of immediate 
resentment flashing upon them tofmiiisU 
them for the foul calumnies they utter, 
how many of the disgusting libels which 
every day issue from the press would 
never see the light. I do not counte¬ 
nance violence; it is my duty to say 
that the law forbids it; but the law is 
lenient as well m strong, and when it 
sees that a nian has been over-mastwed 
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by a mighty provouatiou, and routed to 
give vent to his indignation upon the 
person who hat injured him,—.when 
that person makes his complaint the l^w 
looks at the situation in which the 
offender was placed, it makes some al¬ 
lowance for the infirmity of human na¬ 
ture, to which we are all so prone, which 
hurries us on to the commission of tliose 
excesses we afterwards regret; and 
when the man who calls himself the 
injured party comes before it, it asks 
him whether he has not brought upon 
himself the injury of which he comes 
into a court of justice to complain, 
fientlemen, you have now before you for 
the first time the circumstances under 
which this violence has been committed. 
I admit that the assault was a seiious 
one ; 1 admit that it was severe ; that 
the consequences to Mr. Fraser were 
considerable I have no doubt, although 
my learned friend has withheld from us 
the means of ascei'taining the extent of 
them ; I admit that Mr. Fraser received 
a severe and summarychastisement, the 
consequences of which were apparent 
upon his body for six weeks, stamping 
him as a punished libeller; and I appe^ 
hf you, when he appears before you with 
these marks, described but not proved by 
my learned h-iciid,—I appeal to you, as a 
jury of gentlemen, wliat verdict the 
party who chooses ^|o appear before you 
with this stamp upon him is entitled to 
receive at your hands. My learned 
friend has told you that this libel is the 
subject of another action ; You your¬ 
selves,” says he, ” have heard the crier of 
the court order the gentlemen of the 
jury in the cause of Berkeley c. Fraser 
not to leave the court.” vi'as there 
ever any thing so irregular in 4.he world 
as the (induct of my learned friend, in 
alluding to that cause, and stating the 
circumstances of it ? How could you 
possibly tell, when yoti heard the order 
of the crier, what this action was about ‘r 
How was it possible you should know it 
was an action for this very libel r As 
my learned frieiul has introduced this 
matter, however, I trust you will permit 
me_ to explain to you the situation in 
which the parties stand. My learned 
friend has supposed, I should observe, 
that tlie proper coldi-se of proceeding for 
Mr. Fraser to have adopted would have 
been by indictment 5 but I hardly knew 
myrelf what opinion to form upon the 
subject until I heard his observations. I 
never intended to say that Mr. Fraser 
had mistaken his remedy. 1 thank him 
for the course he has taken; I would 
rather see him in a civil court asking for 
damages. But if he had adopted the 
other course; if Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
had stood at the bar, there would have 


been the injury done to the public, with 
which Mr. Fraser would have nothing to 
do ; and there would have been the in¬ 
jury inflicted by Mr. Fraser to be taken 
into consideration in mitigation of pu¬ 
nishment. The law is always lenient 
to persons who have acted under great 
provocation. Air. Fraser would have 
stood there as a person who had broken 
tile law : the law says a libel is a crimi- 
nal act, because it has a tendency to lead 
to a breach of the peace; it punishes it, 
because it leads to the commission of siicli 
offences as those of which Mr. Fraser 
comes here this day to complain. I am 
glad he has sought rejiaration at your 
^hands for the injury he has received ; I 
wouldarather meet liiiu upon this ground 
than upon the other, because you can 
estimate the extent of the mischief he 
has done by the conduct of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Gentlemen, it is true we. 
have brought our action; wc could have 
been contented to. have left the account 
as it stood before this action was com- 
iftenced. There was on the one hand a 
gross and scandalous libel, there was on 
tbe other a severe and summary punish¬ 
ment ; there was a settlement between 
the parties, the accounts were adjusted. 
Therw they stood, no balance, errors 
excepted; and in this state Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley would liuve lieen contented 
to have left them ; but when Mr. Fraser 
thought proper to open a new account iii 
the jury books, when he entered in them 
^ debt against Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
fur an assault, my client thought it hut 
right to make an entry on tlie credit 
side, for the malignant calumny of the 
plaintiff. 

Lord Abiiigcr —Tlie accounts ought 
to he taken by the same accountants. 

Mr. Thessiger. —I entiiely actpiiescc 
in your lordsliip’s view of the matter, 
and I much wish that the two actions 
. could be consolidated, and that the pre¬ 
sent jury had to take ilie scak’s in their 
hanfls, to put the libel in one and the 
assault in the other, and ascertain whe¬ 
ther a farthing would turn them; hut 
the rules of law will not permit this 
course to he pursued, and we «i'c com¬ 
pelled to put the question before yon de¬ 
nuded of any such a power of settle¬ 
ment. Gentlemen, it will be for you to 
estimate the damages which are due, and 
I am sure I can with the ntost entire 
confidence leave the matter in your 
hands, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
I labour under from the reply of my 
learned friend, who will, no doubt, en¬ 
deavour to fix your attention upon the 
serious injury done to Mr. Fraser, and 
divert it from the circumstances which 
led to the ai^ult. Let me add, that it 
is impossible'for a party acting under 
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the irritated feelings are excited 

by a provocation of this kind to ptopi:>r- 
ti'on his resentment to the wrong he lias 
received. Violence operating upon our 
nature provokes to more violence, and a 
party is thus carried lieyond his inten¬ 
tions ; but who can answer for it if tlie 
measure happens to be overfilied. Let 
us ask, Who produced the original 
source of the evil P The answer is, 
the plaintiflf^ did ; and/ therefore, if 
stripes are administered, he has no 
right to increase his complaint, on 
the ground that they were not admi. 
nistered in a part in which it was the 
most agreeable to him to receive them : 
there would be no pleasing him, strike 
him where we might. When a'-person 
has brought punishment upon himself, it 
is impossible to satisfy him in the mode 
of intlicting it; and we must also look 
to the othep side of the account. Here 
•we have Air. Orantiey Berkeley stigma¬ 
tised as a liar, a pimp, a scoundrel, a de¬ 
tractor from female virtue, and a coward. 
M'’e have the character of his mother 
wantonly assailed, and the use of the 
horsewhip strongly recommended upon 
liimself. This is what we have to con¬ 
sider on the one hand, and on the other 
the infliction of a severe and summary 
chastisement. This is the account you 
will have to balance, and it w'ill be for 
yon, under all the circumstances, to say 
what damages ought to he awarded. 
When my learned friend tells ymi that 
this is an important case to Air. Fraser, 
and to all those who may be similarly 
situated; and that unless he finds re¬ 
dress from the laws of his country, when 
any personal violence is offered, they 
will he compelled to resort to personal 
violence in return. I^et me observe 
that tins is also an important case to my 
client, and all those who like him may 
1)0 liereafter attacked hy liiiellers of this 
description; because, if the provocations 
they receive are'not considered by i^iries, 
and in addition to them, they are made 
to pay heavy pecuniary damages, we 
shall be deluged with the scurrility of 
persons who will pour it forth with im- 
puiuty,*^ careless of all consequences, in 
the belief that they are upheld by the 
verdict of a jury. 

Mr, Charles Findlay Candy, examined by 
Air. Crowder. 

I believe you iwe clerk to the solicitors! 
Messrs. Clarke 1—.Yes. 

Were you desired to purchase this 
ATagazine in Air. Fraser’s shop?—Yes. 

When .On the 4th of Au^st. 

Did you go to his shop 1—Yes. 

Did you see any person in tlie shop 1-» 
Yes; a mao, serving. 

Did you know him immNo. 


Did you ask for the Inst Number of 
Fraser’s Magazine? —Yes. 

Did be give it you, and is that' the 
Nwnborl—Yes. 

By Mr, Erie..—The Messrs. Clarke, 1 
believe, are attorneys for the Messrs. 
Berkeley in both cases, ore they not T— 
Yes. 

Were you sent to purchase that Ma¬ 
gazine alter they were retained by the 
defendants ?—.ICwos on the 4th of August. 

Had you heard of the attack made by 
Mr. Berkeley then 1—1 had. 

Had Afr. Berkeley then been to Air. 
Clarke’s office 1—Not to my knowledge. 

By Ijord Abinger. —Yon were sent to 
the bookseller on the 4th of August!— 
Yes. 

Mr. Erie—The Number was published 
after the assault was committed. 

Mr, A'eiii/.—I submit to your lordship 
that this cannot be received as evidence 
against Air. Fraser. They now propose 
to prove, in justification of the assault, 
a book which was evidently published 
after the ussaultVas committed. 1 ap¬ 
prehend it to be clear, that an art done 
after the assault cannot be given in evi¬ 
dence as a provocation of the assault. 

Lord Abinger.—I entirely agree witli 
you tliere. 

*Mr. Kelly, —Aly lord, no doubt it is a 
proof tliut the book was in existence at 
the shop ; hut it il%o i)roof of the pub¬ 
lication ])rior to the assault. 

Lord Abingere are' not trying ll )0 
question of the libel. We are trying 
whetlier tlicre was any ground, l-awful or 
unlawful, reasonable or imreusonable, for 
the assault. This can only be done by 
shewing that t}»e defendant was there, 
and that he stated the libel upon bis mo¬ 
ther was the cause of bis doing so; and 
as this evidence relates to the publication 
of that libel, 1 think it is admissible. 

Mr. Janies Mnyes, examined by 
Air. I’liessiger. 

I believe you are the printer of Fraser’s 
Magazine?—I am. 

Is it published by Mr. Fraser 1—Yes. 

Will you be good enough to look at 
that book, and tell me when the mouth’s 
Magazine is usually published! Is it 
on the first day of every montli!—Fro- 
queutlyon the lastdoy of the former month. 

Do you recollect when tliat was pub¬ 
lished !—No, 1 have nothing to do witli 
the publication. 

When did you deliver it ready for 
publication!—It* would be on the last 
day of .Tuly, or the day before. 

Are you constantly in communication 
with Mr. Fraser while you are preparing 
for the press!—Yes. 

lie takes an active part in the manege- 

meat of tbe wolk 1«-Ves, he does. 
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lift Lord Abiuger.-^Was that copy 
priiiti'd by you ?—Yes. 

Would it, in tbe course of business, 
be published 6n the 1st of August 1— 
I'^iUier on that day, or on the last of the 
preceding month. 

The book was then put in, and the 
following passages read at the request of 
Mr. Thessiger: 

“ Here is Serheletf Chstle lying on the 
table before us. In the first place, what 
awfully bad taste it is in Mr. Grantley 
iJerkeley to write a book with such a 
title. What would bo thought «)f Lord 
Prudhoe, if he were to sit down and give 
us a book upon Alnwick 1 We should 
say it was very absurd indeed. And yef 
there is no blot on the scutcheon of the 
I'ercys, and their family played a most 
distinguished part in all the transactions 
of war and pence throughout England, 
‘ since Norman William came.’ We 
should think, nevertheless, that T.ord 
Prudhoe might have left the narrative 
to somebody else. Bilt, in the present 
case, how absolutely disgusting is the 
conduct of Mr. Grantley-IJerkeley. He 
should have been among the last people 
in the world to c:dl public attention to 
tlic history of his house. Why, may we 
ask him, is his eldest brother pitchfoAced 
into the House of Lords by tlie title of 
J.ord Segrave 1 Why does not he sit 
there ns Earl of Berkeley! We are far 
from being desirous to insult, as the 
paltry author of this book does, the cha¬ 
racter of woman ; but when matters are 
recorded in solemn judgments, there con 
he no indelicacy in stating that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s mother lived with 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley's fatlier as his 
mistress, and that she had least one 
child before she .could induce the old 
and very stupid lonl to marry her. All 
this is set down in thu journals of the 
House of Lords. Why, then, under such 
circumstances, bore us with long pane¬ 
gyrics u])Ou the purity, antiquity, and 
iiohility of the Berkeley blood 1 Why 
torment us with a hook vilely written, 
without an)' other end, object, or aim, 
but to prove that the Lord of Berkeley 
was a great man once upon a time ; and 
that if there was a Lord of Berkeley now 
who could prove that ho was legitimate, 
lie would bo a great man again. If tlio 
author were a man of the slightest spirit, 
of the smallest approach to the character 
of a true — mind, not of n club —gentle¬ 
man, he would have absolutely shuddered 
at writing tho following sentence: ‘ It 
was believed (though be never avowed 
it) that he had held a command in tho 
regiment raised by my grandfather in 
forty-five.” 

” Of die Berkeley family, in general. 


it may be said, tliat notone of them was 
in .the slightest degree distinguished. 
They cannot, indeed, date from the Hood, 
and their most antique title is somewhat 
bleipiahed by the addition of ' Fitzbut 
tlieir blood has crept through the chan¬ 
nels mentioned by Pope as long as they 
are known. We shall not go further than 
this very sta)>id book before us. We 
shall not unravel tbe documents which 
its learned author says are preserved 
* apiid Castro de Berkeley.’ [The Latin 
schoolmaster, at least, is nut abroad.] 
We tako tbe goods the donkey provides 
us. Ho fixes his tale in the days of the 
wars of the Hoses; and in that war, 
when all die honourable or the hot blood 
of Enf'land was up—when the flowers 
in the Temple gardens set every bosom 
that had couroge or noble liearing within 
its keeping in a flume — in those days the 
Berkeleys were distinguisl|pd only for 
carrying on a lawsuit among themselves; 
und'skulking.like coward.s, from the field. 
^ appear as beggars before whatever fac¬ 
tion ruled the court. They were ‘ beating 
smooth the pavements between Temple 
Bar and Westminster Hall ’ while York 
and I.ancaster fought for the throne of 
England; and here we have a descendant 
of {jtidtrs writing a book about the days 
of those spirit-stirring and gallant wars, 
iu which he describes the great men of 
his lineage lying quiet in their halls, 
locked up for fear of bailiffs—a dread 
which, we rather imagine, has extended 
‘to some of their posterity—and actually 
has the impudence to put into the mouth 
of such a skulking laggard us the last 
Lord Berkeley of bis line, some imper¬ 
tinent observations upon the king-maker, 
which 'renow'ned Warwick’ would have 
most libejally recompensed by n kick. 
In fact, w'e do not recollect any thing in 
our history about the Berkeleys, except 
that one of them was considered the 
])roper jailor for Edward 11.; and tliut 
anodicr, if Horace W iitpolo is*to be cre¬ 
dited, j.roposed to George I. to kidnap 
his son, when Prince of Wales. Of ho¬ 
nourable actions, we do not at the present 
writing remember any thing.” 

Mr, £rle._My learned friend, I jire- 
sutne, will now put in tlie book, to shew 
tliat this was an unjust criticism. 

Lord Abittger.—‘You are at liberty, of 
course, to read tho whole of what xMr. 
Fraser published, if you tliink you can 
show tlmt the provocation stated was nut 
the real provocation. 

Mr. I'rle. —As we are at present con¬ 
fined to this article, there ore some other 
parts 1 should wish to have read. 

'The following passages were then read 
at the request of Mr. Erie: 

” As for the book, it is trash. There 
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is not thu shadow of R storj in it. W e 
defy Grantley Berkeley liintaelf to make 
' out tlie skeleton of the tale so os to oc¬ 
cupy twenty of our lines. He lias no 
knowledge, either literary or antiquariaii. 
For example, he calls Drayton, twice, 
Michael Draydon (rol. i. jt'p. 30, 31) ; 
lie makes a groom read our authorised 
translation of the Bible in 1408 (vol. ii. 
p. 17‘2), before printing had reached 
Kngland, and when not one man in a 
hundred, out of the loainod professious, 
could read at all, and when any Bible 
but the Vulgate (and that hard to be 
pronounced) was a sealed book.’’ 

'* But it is idle to break such a cock¬ 
roach as tliis upon the wheel, lii ever}' 
thing the novel is stupid, ignoraut, vul¬ 
gar, and contemptible; ana will be for¬ 
gotten, before our pages appear, by that 
fragment of the rending public by which 
it was ever known.” 

" All the'women in this dull book arc 
more or less tainted. It looks to be the 
production of a man who has never kept 
compmiy, at least habitually, with ladiCfS 
of soul, 'f ake the following passage:— 

" ‘ Though by disjtosition easily ac¬ 
cessible to die charms of beauty, and to 
a great degree imbued with a romantic 
nature, still I never sought here confi¬ 
dence purposely for a mere peribnal 
gratification, or to gain an asceudcncy 
over the mind, in order that I might then 
control and direct her actions. .\o, it 
was nut this desire that instigated me ; 
but there was a sometiiing so refined in 
the female idea; so vividly brilliant in 
the situations in w'bich man may be 
jdaced in the society of woman ; and so 
much delightful danger, if it may be tlius 
called, in the mutual confidence of the 
young and ardent of opposite sexes, 
whose undisguised friendship ever trem¬ 
bles on tiie verge of love, which, after all, 
is but another name j that, time after time, 
1 have found myself, imd often ahnost 
involuntivily, attracted to explore the 
mind, and elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket which chance has tlirown in my 
way. That 1 have been deceived in 
many instances, and that some few of 
my experiments have brought me into 
situations, the taking advantage of which 
it was not in human nature to ibrego, 
matters not now.’ ” 

Mr. Thessiffer.-..Tha.t is the case on 
the part of the defeodauts. 

Mr, Erie.—&iy loi'd, I submit that 
my learned friend should now put in 
the book called Berkeley Castle. If he 
does not, I will, 'in order to point out 
those passages which we think justify 
the criticism. 

Lord Abinger.-Tln that case, be could 
oblige you to read the whole of itr 


Mr. Erie .—The book may appeal' to 
be of so licentious a character, that it 
would justify the reviewer in the use of 
the woid “ bestiality.” 

Lord Abinger.—You will have an 
opportunity of stating to the jury that 
the hook merits more severity than even 
the plaintiff bestowed upon it. 

Mr. Eric: —Your lordship will see the 
point I put. It is necessary to have the 
hook, ill order tf guide the discussion to 
those very points to which the criticisms 
are most relevant. Suppose it should 
apiiea'r from the book, that the object of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley was to establish 
the purity, antiipiitv, and nobility of the 
Berkeley blood, I sfiould then urge that 
the reviewer was justified iu adverting 
to that fact, and iu shewing from mat¬ 
ters of history that the boast was nut 
founded in truth, and that, if tlie whole 
of the tnith were laid before the public, 
they would entertain that opinion. 

Lord Abinger.—Su^i>me you were 
permitted to go into a justification of 
the libel, and shew that it was founded 
upon fact, how would that alter the 
case ? The pffence would be equally 
j^reat, because it is held by the law that 
the truth is as much a libel as that which 
is not true. 'Therefore, if you could iu 
this manner justify the publication, you 
would not alter the character of the 
provocation. 

Mr. Erie. —It never can be taken to 
cut down the plaintiff’s right to damages, 
that he has done an act which the law 
permits to he done. If the act is one 
which is not of that character, my 
learned friend has a right to shew it. 
lie takes it as an unprovoked attack on 
the character of the defendants ; I, on 
the othej' hand, maintain that it is a 
just criticism : and, if we aro^ to take 
both sides into the account, I am anxious 
that the whole of the facts should be 
before us. 

Lord Abingei\—l cannot receive evi¬ 
dence in justification of the libel. 

Mr. Erie .—I tender it most eai'iiestly 
and sincerely, believing it to be necessary 
ill justice to my client's case. Your lord- 
ship sees that the course pursued by my 
learned friend dues in effect consolidate 
the two actions. 

Lord Abinger. —II^'might be proper, 
if you lioth consented, that the same 
jury should try the two actions. 

jifr. Erk .—Perhaps, if I were per- 
mitted to follow this course, the daim 
to damages in the next action lyould be 
taken away. 

Lord Abinger.—1 am at a loss to know 
what can be the object of your observa¬ 
tion, because you wiB be* at liberty to 
assume any thing. 

Mr. Erle.mmily lord, If I understand 
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that I am at liberty to quote pastiagos 
from the l)(N>k^ I am ready to go on. 

^ Lard Abinffer .—I thought your object 
was to shew that the cause of the offence 
was an attack on the book itself. 

JIfr. JSr/e.-..That is one point, my 
lord; but another and more important 
one is, that the observations, which may 
now appear to your lordship's mind to 
be rather beside criticism, and an attack 
upon the author himsq^, are really fair 
and just remarks, founded upon the 
book it.se1f. 

/.ord Ahmger.—\o\i have a right to 
suppose such a case, and suggest it to 
the jury, as part of your speech. You 
can argue that the remarks may be pro¬ 
per criticism. 

Mr. £rle. —May it please your 
lordship, gentlemen of the jury, I rise to 
address you for the second time, under a 
feeling of considerable embarrassment; 
because, sincerely entertaining the opi¬ 
nion that, when two'parties l)efore you 
have separate claims upon each other, 
for which actions are still pending, tlie 
interests of justice ^vould be best con¬ 
sulted by deciding each of those causes 
u])on their own peculiar merits. I dbuld 
nut l)Ut regret the decision of his lord- 
ship, by which we are now compelled to 
depart from that course. By this deci¬ 
sion, it will be incumbent upon me now 
to lead you for a few moments from the 
consideration of the injuries which have 
been sustained by my dieut, Mr. Fnuser, 
to those alleged by my learned friend to 
have been received by Mr.* Giantiey 
Berkeley through the article in the 
gazine, which has just been introduced 
to your notice. My learneil friend and 
myself are agreed upon the principle of 
law, that when a man presents himself 
before the public as an author he makes 
himself public property ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the deepest interest 
must be ever felt in the rights of cri¬ 
ticism to shew up that which is deficient 
in taste, licentious in morality, or arro¬ 
gant in assumption. It has been clearly 
established as a point of law, from the 
time of Lord Ellenborough, that if a 
work purporting to be a review contains 
only such remarks as are fairly and botib 
fide founded upon the work reviewed, 
the writer is justified in laying his 


opinions before the public,—is at liberty 
to make whatever criticism he pleuaes, 
couched in terms of ridicule however 
pungent, or in censure however severe; 
and I am i-eady to admit that the ridi- 
cule bestowed upon Mr. Grantley Berke¬ 
ley’s work has been in some measure 
pungent, and the censures severe. My 
learned friend, however, lays no stress 
on tliat part of the case, but confines 
himself to two particular parts of the re¬ 
view, which he asks you to consider as a 
justification of the measure adopted by 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and as depriv¬ 
ing Mr. Fraser of his claim to compensa¬ 
tion for the injury he has received, on 
the ground that there is nothing in the 
novel which can justify ^uy sucit re¬ 
marks. ^My learned friend complains 
that the reviewer points out to the 
Vorld liOrd Segrave as sitting in the 
House of liOrds by another title tiiau 
that of £arl of Berkeley, and will nut 
admit that the public decision of tiiat 
ho^st relating to the time at which the 
marriage of the late Earl of. Berkeley 
took place has any thing to do with the 
work of Mr. Grantley Berkeley ; but 
upon this point nty learnetl friend and 
' myself are directly at issue. The novel, 
as we find it stated upon the very face 
of the review, is entitled Berkeley Cue- 
tk; and Mr. Grantley Berkeley does 
take occasion, in the language of the re¬ 
viewer to ‘^bure us with long panegyrics 
upon the purity, antiquity, and nobility 
of the Berkeley blood.” This iteing the 
case, I take it that the review'er has an 
undoubted right to advert, not to matters 
known only v'itliin the privacy of the 
domestic circle, not to drag forth to 
public view a lady whose name has been 
hitherto unknown beyond the limits of 
her own house, or of the village in which 
she dwells, and who never thought of 
obtruding herself upon the notice of the 
world ; but when such claims are made 
to pre-eminent respect and superior no¬ 
bility, there can surely be no impro¬ 
priety, on reviewing the work in whicli 
these claims are set forth, to state that, 
in the year 1796) and again in the yeai- 
1811, the house of lords were engaged 
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in ft public iiupiiry with respect to that 
(taiiie family, the mults of which are 
not only recorded hi the journals of that 
hoiiHc, but are referred to in ftlmost 
every law-book of the day. The case of 
the Berkeley peerage being thus gene* 
rally known, is a reviewer bound to be 
silent when he hears such claims to pre¬ 
eminence asserted by any one member of 
that family ? Is he not, on the con- 
trar}’, justified in referring to these 
facts as well as to matters of history, to 
point out that I'hlward II. was mur¬ 
dered at Berkeley Castle, or that one tX 
the line—“ if Horace Walpole Is lo he 
credited—proposed to (ieorgo I. to kid¬ 
nap his son, when- Prince of Wides.” 
These cvenf; are not now any more 
matters of history tiian the circum¬ 
stances connected with the title of Lord 
Sograve ; iliey arc to be found in alf 
the peerage Itooks; and there is not a 
man conversant in matters connected 
witli the peerage of the country who is 
not well acquainted with the facts (Vf^tiie 
case. What right, then, has Mr. 
Grantlcy Berkeley to come forward and 
boast of the pre-eminent claims of his 
family to nobility, in a Iwok Iteariiig, as 
his docs, the title of Berkeley Castle ? 

1 should have no rouse to complain of 
him, if he hod chosen to write a mero 
work of imagination, calling his castle 
by any tictitions name he pleased; but 
when lie writes a biography, when he 
raises a pedestal of fame for himself, and, 
standing upon it proclaims to the world, 

“ I am of the Berkeley blood, and the 
Berkeley tlood is of the highest, 4he 
noblest, and the purest in the land,'* 
surely the reviewer will not l»e blamed 
if lie sayj to him, “ Pause, sir; there 
are one or two facts relating to your 
motlier which are just as notorious as 
any thing else wliich imsses in the House 
of Lords;” and if this is considered to 
he any improper imputation upon Lady 
Berkeley, she lias her right of action for 
it. But the present defendant, Blr. 
(irantley Berkeley, only pretends to 
complain of the provocation he has him¬ 
self received, because the reviewer says 
to him, You who claim for youre^ 


such great respect, and such high prU^ 
leges, (HI account of. the pre-eminence of 
your house and bloody roaoember, that 
your house and your blood two open to 
some obserrsnions of which it. it right 
tlie public should be reminded. When 
those who are not wiUiout 0awB niid(e 
such a boast of their fame, it is but due 
to the pure andt unsullied to point out 
tiie stain which attaches to them.” 1 
am quite at a loss to know how the re. 
viewer can be charged with bringing 
forward scandal relating to a lady of 
private family, when be points to mat¬ 
ters which are as familiar to the public 
as the historical facta on record with re- 
gard to some others of our nobility'upon 
whose family comments are (Kinstantiy 
made. There are some, for instance, 
whose history is intimately connected 
with the reign bf Charles II. Tlicre 
are historical facts relating to the Duclicsi) 
of Portsmouth, and other ladies of that 
time. We are in the habit of looking 
upon these families as among the most 
distinguished of our nobility ; hut, sure- 
ly, if any question were to be raised as 
to the pre-eminence of any one of them, 
it winild he no violation of decorum to 
state that tlieir family originated in the 
time of Charles IL, and that their mo¬ 
thers werif so, or so. Then, gentlemeuy 
if Mr. Orantley Berkeley comes forward 
ns the author of a liouk in wliich he 
does assert a claim to the pre-nnineiuK 
of ills family, wiiat greater violation of 
decorum can U jiossibly be on the part 
of tlic reviewer to point out those facts 
relating to the subject which are as well 
kiiotvn, and as much matters of history, 
as any to which 1 iiavo alluded ? Allow 
me, gentlemen,' to put another case to 
you. Had the novel been put in as evi- 
deuce, I sliould have liked to have 
pointed ont th(Me passages to yon in de¬ 
tail of which I am now obliged to speak 
only as a matter of supposition. Sup. 
pose, then, that the book rorries the no¬ 
tion of the superiority due to thd Berke¬ 
ley blood so far as to entitle the noble 
descendants of that race to superior pri¬ 
vileges In their advan<»a towards the 
beautiful herojpes whom the author 
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chooses to introduce upon the stage ? 
i^uppose that, bi the exercise of these 
privileges, one mercantile man has the 
honour of having hUt wife aedurad from 
liim, and another that of Iiaving his 
brains beaten out, because his claim was 
preferred to that of tlie oaTier of Berke¬ 
ley Castle ? Suppose the author to as¬ 
sume that such a priuilege ns this be- 
longs to this antique and noble blood,—. 
will you blame the reviewer for shewing 
that this blood is not quite so pre- 
eminent; that, whatever may be Air. 
Grantley Berkeley's pride of birth, if he 
goes bade to the time of the wars between 
the two houses of York and Lancaster, 
he wilt find that his family were only 
distinguished for carrying on a lawsuit 
between themselves; that if, as he re¬ 
presents, tlie mercantile men are merely 
fit to lie trampled upon,—that one is to 
hare his wife seduced from him, and to 
die of a broken heart,—and that another 
is to have his brains beaten out at the 
altar, for daring to marry a woman for 
whom a Berkeley had contracted aif af¬ 
fection ; if all this is to lie conceded to 
the nobility of the Berkeley blood, shall 
not the reviewer be permitted to shew 
that the claim is greater than the annals 
of the family will warrant; if the feiidat 
pride of the family is to be maintained, 
while people engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits are to be looked upon as stained by 
their houest avocations, but*the inhe- 
tors of Berkeley Castle are to have the 
affections of every one that is worthy of 
aff'ection,— may he not say to the man 
who asserts such a claim, there is a cer. 
tain matter on record in the journals of 
the House of Lords regarding your mo¬ 
ther, and her progenitor was a man who 
himself obtained his livelihood by the 
pursuits of honest industry ? 

I pray of you, ^utlemeu, in estimat¬ 
ing the plaintiff's claim to consideration, 
that yon will not look upon this article 
in the light of one of those scurrilous 
and unprovoked attacks which are is. 
sued in the papers of the day against 
parties who have neither courted pub- 
licity nor popularity; it is no such 
thing. The article is a review of the 


work of a man who, according to my 
learned friend's own admission, has 
made himself public property. Now the 
sentiments of an author are often so 
embodied in his work, that it is hardly 
possible to read it without in some de¬ 
gree reading his own character in it. If, 
then, we find an author claiming to 
himself great superiority in any respect, 
it surely liecomes proper tliat he should 
be met by bis reviewer fairly and sin. 
cerdy upon the ground of merit, 
there can be no impropriety in his say- 
, iag to the public. When you read the 
autbfff's panegyric of himself, take into 
, consideration at tlie same time the facts 
whidi I have to state to you on the 
other side of the question, an author 
writes himself up ns of tike highest 
blood, it is natural enough that a re. 
t’iewer should put him in contraiit with 
those who have signalised themselves 
either us warriors or statesmen ; lie 
would turn to tlie names of Alarlborongli 
or Wellington. But wliat do I say ? 
Such names are immortal. The cun. 
trast would be strong, indeed. But 
take the remark as fur as it goes, and 
apply it to the Berkeley family. I take 
* tlie passage marked in the review as a 
quotation from the book. The reviewer, 
alluding to the time when the noble 
blood of England was engaged in the 
wars between the bouses of York and 
J^aucastei', says that the family of the 
Berkeleys were—and here he quotes tlie 
book itself—" beaten sniootli the pave, 
ments betweene Temple Barreand West- 
miiKter Hali." The author is here 
speaking of the famous Berkeley law. 
suit, which lasted lf)2 years, during 
which time, to use his own language, 
the family of the author were engaged, 
not in the spirit-stirring deeds of the 
times, but in " beaten smooth the 
pavements betweene Temple Bane and 
Westminster Hall.” This being the 
case, why is not a reviewer to contrast 
this conduct of the Berkeleys with the 
conduct of other men of noble name, 
whose deeds will be deservedly handed 
down to the latest posterity ? 

Oentlemen, I am now taking the iii. 
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terest of Mr, Frnser as embodied with 
the rights of the revietver, and these 
are rights rtf the greatest possible im¬ 
portance ; but I am advocating them 
under the utmost disadvantage; becatise 
my learned friend, under the direction 
«)f the learned judge, puts in a criticism 
upon a book of which criticism the au¬ 
thor complains^ while we are not al¬ 
lowed to go into the evidence of the book 
itself for our justiiication. But, simply 
because the criticism is on the face of it 
pungent and severe, you are to take 
that criticism, according to the statement 
of my leanied friend, as a grievous pro- 
vocation of the defendant, and almost as 
a snfiieient justiiication of the assault. 
But what h's the writer of the article 
done in this case ? He has looked upon 
the work as containing the sentiments 
of the writer himself, which we com¬ 
monly do ; in proof of which I will not 
take the names of living authors; hut 
let IIS refer to those who are dead. B'ho 
is there that has not read the walk" of 
I/ord Byron, published under the titles 
of ChUde Harold or of the Giaour; 
and who ever complained of the critic 
for attaching to the author himself the 
sentiments which he puts into the 
months of the heroes of those works ? 
And yet this has been done over and 
over again. Non-, gentlemen, if Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley has made himself 
public property by liis authorsliip of this 
Imok ; and if the reviewer has the right 
which 1 contend he has; if the author 
has assumed to himselfvery high grounds 
of merit which the reviewer has thoffght 
it to be his duty, to take down ; if, in 
doing so, the remarks he has made are 
true in point of fact, whicii the pro¬ 
ceedings before the House of Lords, and 
the circumstance that the family title is 
still in abeyance, prove that they are,—. 
I should like to know why the public 
iiii*e not to have these«comment8 made 
upon such a work as Berkeley Castle,, 
without their being used in a manner 
to which ) shall presently have occasion 
more particularly to advert. 

Gentlemen, I now quit for a time the 
topic of the Berkeley family, and come 


to that part of the criticism which re¬ 
lates to the licentiousness of the novel, 
Berkeley Castle, Speaking on this part 
of the subject, the reviewer says 

One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks upon. The pseudo, 
aristocratical impertinence which makes 
the autbor take it for granted that his 
hero should resign the pledged mistress 
of his soul, becimse his superior fell in 
love with her, we may pass by with no. 
thing'more than the contemptuous re¬ 
mark, tiiat it must lead to the con. 
elusion, that tiie man who formed such a 
conception would be ready to do so him. 
self, and to fetdrand carry letters, frame 
associations, lie and pimp, tinder any 
circumstances, with as much alacrity as 
the clierished model pf his brain—if one 
hy whom he could make any thing— 
commmided it. What Herbert Rear- 
don, deserilied- as being deeply in love 
witit Isabel Mead, did in furthering, in 
the manner of Sir Pandariis of Troy, tlie 
passion of Sir Aldiirice for the aforesaid 
Isabel, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley knows, or supposes 
a^iat he knows, a person who would do. 
All the women in this dull hook are 
more or less tainted. It looks to he the 
proouction of a (nan who has never kept 
com]>any, at least habitually, with ladies 
of soul.” 

Now, gentlemen, assuming that 1 am 
solely speaking from my knowledge of 
the book, without the slightest acquaint, 
ance with other matters relating to Air. 
Grantley Berkeley, I would your 
particular attention for a moment to its 
contents ; and if they are such as I de¬ 
scribe them, I would put it to you, whe* 
ther the indignant writer of the review 
is not a man to whom every father, 
every brother, every rtlatire of any of 
the female sex ought to feel himself in. 
debted, for endeavotiring to shield the 
minds of the ladies of England from the 
contamination of such bestiality as it 
contains. Suppose, thep, that the liookde. 
scribes Herbert Reardon as accidentally 
meeting with one Julia Talbot, in the 
streets of Bristol; that he makes a casual 
acquaintance with her in Lis walk; that 
it is agreed between them he shall make 
a visit to her in female attire t and that 
this is followed up by a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of his courtship, in the course of 
which this p^psa^ occurs, which calls 
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forth 80 strongly the indignation of the 
reviewer; and, then, mark, gentlemen, 
whether it is not a passage in which the 
person speaking' boasts of his bal>ituai 
sniccess in gaining the intimacy of the 
ladies he meets with, and of afterwards 
taking advantage of the confidence which 
they repose in him. Gentlemen, here is 
the passage % 

Though by disposition easily access!* 
ble to the charms of beauty, and to a 
great degree imbued with a romantic na« 
ture, still 1 never sought her confidence 
ptirposely for a mere personal gratifica¬ 
tion, or to gain an ascenden(;y over the 
mind, in order that I might then control 
and direct her actions. No, it was not 
this desire that instigated me; but there 
was a something so refined in the female 
idea; so vividly brilliant in the situa¬ 
tions in which man may he jtlaced in the 
society of woman ; and so much delight¬ 
ful danger, if it may be thus called, in 
the mutual confidence ftf the young and 
ardent of opposite sexes, whose undis¬ 
guised friendship ever tremliles on the 
verge of love, which, after all, is but* 
another name; that, time after time, I 
have found myself, and often almost in¬ 
voluntarily, attracted to explore the 
mind, and elicit the jewel from each fair 
rasket w'hich chance has thrown in my 
way.” 

Now, is not the fair meaning of this 
passage, that the hero of the tale takes a 
delight in gaining the confidence of the 
ladies who cross his path 'i Whether the 
words “ elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket” mean the depriving of these la¬ 
dies of their virtue, or not, it is not ne¬ 
cessary for me to say, because the con¬ 
cluding words make the matter clear. 

“ That I have been deceived in many 
instances, and that some few of my ex¬ 
periments have brought me into situa¬ 
tions the taking advantage of which it 
was not in human nature to forego, 
matters not now.” 

I take it for granted you will admit 
this passage shews it to be unequivocally 
clear that the hei'o of the piece is Imaat- 
ing rf his siiccess in that respect; and if 
there w'ere still any doubt remaining 
upon your minds of this fact, would it, 
not be completely I’emoved when you 
found, in following up the tale, that this 
Julia Talbot, being afterwards married 
to Mr. Camelford, dislikes her husband, 


is courted by Herbert Reardon ; the va- 
rious steps of degradation, down to her 
final ruin, are detailed ; and she eventu¬ 
ally dies of a broken heart. And this, 
gentlemen, is really one of the features 
in the novel which led to the criticism 
now before yon. 

Then, as to the bestialities contained 
in the book, it appears that Isabel, the 
grand heroine of the piece, has a waiting- 
maid, named Annette, of whom various 
matters are described; among others, 
we find her suffering berself to be per- 
Siuaded by a Mr. Hugh Mull to come to 
him affhr he is in bed; and the groom, 
her sweetheart, suspecting what is about 
T-) take place, conceals himself under the 
bed, to watch the event, by w4>ich means 
he sees Annette enter the room, where 
she remains half an hour; after which 
hef sees her bowed out by Mr. Mull. 
The novel also contains some very 
“ dainty i)roverb8,” to two of which I 
beg to call j'Oiir attention. The first is 
intrq^rtbed thns;« 

The father then asks, why he liad 
not told this before about Annette; and, 
to my amusement. Watts responded in 
a song,— 

* Fees in simple, fees entail. 

The best of fees—is a sweet female.” 

The second is introduced by the same 
Watts, who, in addressing the father of 
Herbert Reardon, in the presence of his 
mother, says,— , 

“ Lord, zir, when a lad's heart l>e 
touzied wi a wench, he can’t zay nothing 
agen her. There lie thengs in this mor¬ 
tal world rts volks—-young Measter tliere 
—nor your worship, nor«iiobady else, as 
I knows on, no, nor a horse, if so be as he 
has any beans in him, can shy at. And 
ns Mistress may like to hear what the 
old dainty proverb do say: 

'■ The I)8ck of a herring, the poll of a 
tench. 

The side of a salmon, and the—.’ ” 

Now, gentlemen, my learned friend 
says, that no more proper patroness 
could be selected than the lady, whose 
name, being above the reach of detrac¬ 
tion, I will not profane by introducing 
into this public discussion, under whose 
atispices this account of Berkeley Castle 
was to be ushered into the world. Now, 
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I am not intending to justify erery word 
the reviewer fane uttered; but wbea ire 
meet witb eaidi puagnplie m ^ete, 
which teil ue of Annette staying half an 
lioiir in-the bed>roem with Hugh Mull, 
while the groom, her lover, ia lying con« 
cealed under the bed; coupled with aucli 
beautiful specimens as I have selected 
from the “ dainty proverbs,*' to be met 
with apud Ctutro de Berkeley^^* to 
use the author's wwn phrase, I think we 
may wdil agree with the writer of the 
article, when he wys, It is quite>t{me 
that tliese bestialities towards the ladies 
of England should be dung forth from 
i»ir literatureand if, in a moment of 
indignation, lie hat uwd such a word as 
“ bestialit^r,” is there a man among you 
wlu> woiil^ be' disposed to weigti the te» 
verity of the term in the nicest scales ? 
Would you like to have such sentiments 
instilled into the minds of yonr daugh. 
ters ? Would you have them read of a 
woman, u’alkiiig in the streets of Bristol, 
met by a mau from the neighbourhood 
of Berkeley Castle, of luMe ttaiure** 
and “ engaging appearance"—*tiMX they 
“ ex^tanged looks,*’-«tbat the lady’s 
complexion became heightened"^ 
that, fullowing her to a reUred spot, 
says to her, “ Is not this a fiiw pro* 
spect ?**—that this shoidd. lead .to an 
assignatlou mfamaie oBfnr, at niglit, 
—and tiiat, in the end, die lady, who 
is described as one of the most at* 
tractive, lovely, and degant of her sex, 
having married Mr* Caiaelford, the 
hero of the piece must pay him the 
complinleut of staying at Bristol un¬ 
til her ruin is accomplished—her in¬ 
famy being recorded, I presume, in the 
passage quoted by the reviewer—That 
some few of my experiments have 
brought me into situations the taking 
advantage of which it was not in human 
nature to forego, matters not now?” 
The pasties selected by the reviewer 
he bdieves to point to the experience of 
Mr. Grandey Berkeley in matters of 
this kind. I do not mean to assert that 
this is so; but I daim die right of the 
reviewer to form his opinion of the sen* 
timents of tbe man from the tenor of 


his works. If yon read the works of 
Thotntt FiAne, 

tlMtt be wao^H itiiM,hMiMiMs 
men-t Midlt#i1WiftieHiame<'«iaiinei«i^ 
reviewer foniMi' 

ofdiis beok^ And4(fcs«wy fowmei Meiid 
any rf^it to Msiime thatt-coming from' 
the pen* of one In Me elevated station in- 
sooiety, we hove such a suffldetw gUo* 
rantee for the propriety of die work, 
that the severity of the criticism alone la 
a justification of the aManltf On the 
contrai*y, I maintain the riglit of the 
reviewer, lielieving, as he did, that 'the 
work was of a dangerous nature,’ and 
unfit for the tdile of tlw dnwingvrootn, 
to point out the fact, (ae iks warning of 
every fatlier and brother, if they whdied 
to keep from the hands of their dau^i- 
ters and sisters such a manual of tiie 
art of “ jewel.steaiingand to declare, 
as he has done, ** It Is quite time that 
these bestialities towards tbe ladies of 
England should lie flung forth from mir 
literature.” And although I know that 
it would be in vain to endeai'oiir to 
suppress the supply as long as tliere la a 
demand for anyparticitlar kind of work; 
yet, on the belialf of fair and just ori* 
tidsm, 1 say Uiat, if the diaraeter of die 
work will bear him out In it, a reviewer- 
hat n right tO' aay of such o avnrk na 
this, that it looks to be the prednedoii' 
of a man who- has never kept compiray, 
at leaat babitnaliy, with ladies of soul.” 
Gentlemen, my learned friwid is some¬ 
what angry at that part at tbe review 
which places his client in the situation of 
a go-lietween. ** The man who formed 
such a conception,” says the reviewer, 

** would lie ready to do so himself, and 
to feudi and carry letters^ frame asSeola- 
tions, lie, and pimp, under any circum¬ 
stances, as the cherislied model of -liis 
brain.” But let my loamed fHend ttim 
to die book itself, and look at the ofiA- 
raeter of Herbert Reardon, the dierlshed 
hero of tbe piece, and he will fold him 
described as the avowed lom and ad¬ 
mirer of Isdiella Mead, who is intro- 
dueed at Berkeley Castle on tbe ocoasioii ■ 
of her hmae being kdl^ at a stag-bont; ' 
and, after dd^ hew do'ew find- Her- 
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belt R««rdoa emplbyed ? • We lee liim 
throwing peUdee at her window^ in the 
night, to deliver » meseage to her from 
Maurice Berkriey; he pinchei her knee, 
at diimer, and pute into her hand a let. 
ter, written to her by Manrioe Berke¬ 
ley ; and again he does the same to ob. 
tain her reply. Is this^ mode of com¬ 
munication to be taught or encouraged 
by those who would bring up their (ami- 
lies in quietness and respectability ? And 
is it muoli to be wondered at that the 
reviewer should express himself in this . 
manner, when a man, who Is introduced 
as the lover of Isabel Mead, becomes all 
at once the memenger of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, and solicits her on his behalf 
himself, having previously made her two 
offers of marriage; this hero being, at 
the same time, as the reviewer terms 
him, the “ clierished model of the aii- 
thor’s brain.” Then, my learned friend 
objects to the ivriter’s remarks on the ' 
dedication. But has he not proved 
himself worthy to be respected by the 
relations of that lady for tlie observa- 
tions he has made ? Do they nut en¬ 
title him to their thanks and gratitude ? 
Does he not echo the sentiments of 
every one of them when he says, But 
does the man, in writing to the Countess 
of Euatou, that she is one * whom he 
hath ever regarded witli affection,’mean 
to insinuate that she was ever placed in 
a position to be able to use, without the 
most absurd impertinence, the following 
quotations from his work : ‘ That bis 
undisguised friendship trembled on the 
verge of loveand that, < taking ad¬ 
vantage of certain situations is not in 
human nature to forego ?’ ” Is this a 
lady who ought to be selected as the pa¬ 
troness of a work containing sudi senti¬ 
ments ? The reviewer felt that sudi a 
work ought not to have been dedicated 
to her, lest chance readers, believing 
the author to express his own senti¬ 
ments, might he tempted to form an un¬ 
favourable opinion of her; he felt that 
she was contaminated by being placedin 
such society as that of Julia Csonelford, 
and of the waiting-maid, Annette; and 
in the warmth of his indignation he ex. 
vot; XV. NO. ixxxv. 


pressed himsdlf accordingly. I think, 
gentlemen, after what I have stated, you 
will agree with me tltat I have a right 
to believe the remarks of the reviewer 
are founded upon passages he met with 
in the novel; and that, when yon come 
to weigh in the scales of justice the 
rights of the respective parties, you will 
not fail to take that circumstance into 
your consideration. I have been forced 
to make these remarks, because my 
learned friend completely turned the 
tables upon me. I was desirous, in the 
first instance, to confine the proceedings 
to the assault itself: but niy learned 
friend says. Let ns go a stage further 
bach — to the criticism; and let us 
strike a balance between the plaintiff 
and the defendant. When I saw tiiis, I 
feU it to be necessary that we should go 
to the very origin of the matter—-the 
hook itself; but this was forbidden. 
My learned friend says, Oh, no! let us 
stop at the article in the Magazine; and 
let afl impression be created in your 
minds that it contains an unprovoked 
attack upon the mother of Mr. (irantley 
Berkeley, and a recommendation to the 
hnsband of the lady to whom it is dedi¬ 
cated to use the horsewhip about him¬ 
self. But, gentlemen, if the work is 
one of the nature I have described to 
you; if the reviewer has merely pointed 
out Uie licentiousness of its character, 
the badness of its taste; if he has taken 
down what be considered to be the an-o- 
gancy of the author’s assumption about 
the aunprior iiobility of hi^family; if he 
lias shewn the immoral tendency of the 
book, and its unfitness to be read by la¬ 
dies ; and all tliis ims been done in the 
spirit of fair and just criticism ; I trust 
that, having to decide upon the compen- 
SHtion which is due to Mr. Frasei*, you 
will not take into consideration the 
grievance of which my learned friend 
complains, merely upon his own shew¬ 
ing ; but will consider, from what I 
have stated, whedier the article is any 
thing more than a fair and just cri- 
tirism upon the book of the author. 

.Oeiitlmen, my client stands in a dif¬ 
ferent position b^oreyou from the writer 
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of the I'evioir; and let me ask, is thw« a 
man present, wlio, if he thought he had 
cause to complain of any particular puh< 
lication as defamatory, would think of 
venting his anger upon the merely rae« 
chanical bookseller or printer; I say 
mechanical, for the man who hajiids the 
magaeine over the counter to the attor* 
ney's clerk who comes into the shop to 
buy it, is as mechanical in the part be 
performs, as the printer who sets up the 
type. Is there a man present, I ask, 
who would suffer his indignation to be 
so much excited, that without ^seeking 
to get at the author, if he considered 
that lie intentionally detracted from his 
good name, without making the author 
of the insult, perhaps a man of his own 
rank in life, amenable to the laws of 
honour, and aiming at his life's-hlon^ if 
his indigation would carry him to such 
an extent r Is there a man, I again re. 
peat, who, without taking any means to 
discover the author, would go q/td half, 
murder a merely mechanical diWmi. 
nator of tbelibel of which he complained 'r 
blit such is the course which was pur. 
sued by the defendant in this cause, and 
1 challenge ray learned friend to shew 
that lllr. Grantley Berkeley made any 
demand of the kind, and that Mr. Fraser 
refused to comply with it previous to the 
commencement of the assault; 1 chal. 
lenge him to produce any evidence of the 
sort. The author, says he, is tlie man 
I might wish to avenge myself upon, 
Imt yet the publisher has got his profit, 
he woimds nry feelings, and tr^iumphs 
upon my character merely for sordid 
gain, and if he shews himself, 1 will 
wreak my vengeance upon him first, and 
upon ‘the author if 1 can find him after, 
wards; but would Mr. Grantley Berke. 
ey have met with any difficulty in dis. 
covering the author, is h£ a man like 
these hireling writers of whom my learn, 
ed fnend has spoken, who escape from 
responsibility by skulking out of sight H 
is he not a man from whmn Mr Grant, 
ley Berkeley could have demanded satis, 
faction for his wounded feelings at any 
hour or moHonent he had plMsed to ask 
for him ? there i« no evidence to shew 
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the coBtrary; and yet Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has selected the publisher as 
his victim ! My learned friend says, that 
he has put himself forward as a gladiator 
to meet the judgment of the public. I 
thaak him for the simile. 

1 now return to my original ground of 
complaint, and^I ask damages of you for 
the violent injury which Mr. Fraser has 
received at his hands. I put it to yon, 
whether, sluwld you even think that the 
review was too severe—that the Berkeley 
blood is of the very highest order, and the 
reviewer had no right to advert to it, 
nor to assume that the hero of the piece 
speaks the sentiments of the author him. 
self — even then, on the part of Mr. 
Fraser, I put it to your calm and deli* 
berate judgment, whether Mr. Orantiey 
Berkeley is justified on that ground for 
such an act of cruelty and intemperance 
against the publisher, when it cannot be 
proved that the author is a man who has' 
eluded his search, or that lie has even 
made any attempt to discover Hhn ? Mr. 
Moyes, the printer, who has lieen called 
before you tn.day,or any bookseller in the 
United Kingdom, if he sell a nnmtier 
of Fratfr’s Magazine to a customer, is 
just as liable to an action at law, to an 
indictment, and to all the remarks of my 
learned friend, as Mr. Fraser; there can 
be no earthly doubt that they pursue 
their avocations for the purpose of gain, 
ing a livelihood, and despite the spirit 
in which the mercantile men of Bristol 
are treated in the novel, I see no reason 
why such persons are to be looked upon 
as lovers of sordid gain; and as to their 
participation in the wrong, if any is in. 
Aicted by the contents of the books they 
sell, it is quite idle to suppose that thej' 
can be acquainted with those contents, 
although they are mpmisible for them. 
Mr. Longman may have ten thousand 
volumes in his shop, and not know the 
contents of one half of them. I hope 
that, on the behalf of Mri* Fraser, u well 
as on the behalf of that body of the com. 
munlty of which he is a respectable 
member, those I mean who are engaged 
in disseminatli^ the literature of the 
country, fhiope diat (m their behalf yon 
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will this day make a stand ; T hope that, 
Itefore you allow a man to make the 
mechanical disseminator of that which 
is ofFensif'c to him, answerable for it in 
his body, almost in his life, you will at 
least take care that he shall have first 
taken every possible step to get at the 
author of that witli wlUch he is uifended. 
I hope that if lie is unsuccessful in his 
gladiatorshij) with the public, if the re< 
viewer deals severely with Lis favourite 
work, with his first-boni child, if he 
happens to pronounce it to be trash, 
which certainly must be very painful to 
his feelings, you will not fail to consider, 
that Air. Fraser, for aught we know, 
has not even read the olfeusive critiipie, 
that, although from Air. Orantley Berke- 
ley’s rank in society, one can hardly 
suppose Air. Fraser Ifiid not previously 
heard of him, yet that he may never 
even have seen him, and that by yoii^ 
verdict of this day you will teach him 
not t(^ consider himself justified in 
wreaking his vengeance upon a com¬ 
paratively innocent party. AVill you here¬ 
after have it affixed to your names, that 
by your verdict you considered it right 
Air. Fraser sliould he offered up as a 
victim to the vengeance of the defendant, 
in order to uijie out the family record 
from the journals of the House of Lords ■' 
Oentlenien, there is a marked distinction 
between the plaintiff and those members 
of the press upon whom my learned 
friend appears to think an infliction of 
summary chastisement might have so 
salutary an effect, between him and 
those who attack private character, 
merely for the actpiisitiou of sordid gain, 
and who persevere in such a course of 
slander, that the object of it, his blood 
boiling over with honest Indignation, 
might he determined to put a stop to it; 
let the conseipiences he what they may, 
my client is the mere seller of the re- 
view, he has no previous intercourse 
with Air. Orantley Berkeley, nor is 
there any pretence for saying, that either 
Air. Fraser or the author of the review 
have been actuated by jirivate malice; is 
it tlien fo he presumed from your verdict, 
that either the autlior of the i-eview, 


who, after reading the work pronounces 
it to be trash, or the publisher of it, are 
to be made responsible even at the peril 
of life itself, to the gladiatorial writer 
of the novel for the opinion they have 
given. 

Gentlemen, as AIi*. Orantley Berke 
ley has been put into a situation to 
ask you to look at the annoyance he 
received from the I’eview as a set off to 
Air. Fraser's claim to compensation for 
the injury he has received, I trust that 
you will take the whole bearing of the 
case into your consideration, be kind 
enough to remember, that the assault 
was committed upon Air. Fraser under 
every species of aggravation it was ca¬ 
pable of, I was intentionally’careful in 
my opening speech, not to make one 
statement which I did not believe would 
be fully borne out by the evidence, and 
I think that I succeeded ; I certainly 
did let fall the word medical men, but 
wli^iA saw that my learned friend want¬ 
ed to setoff one action against the other, 
I shaped my course .accordingly ; I did 
not call the medical men, because I 
knew that he would elicit from them in 
cross-examination their knowledge of the 
article in the revieiv, which would ren¬ 
der it unnecessary for him to call any 
witness to the fact; and I should thus 
l>e deprived of my reply; with that single 
exception, 1 know of no one word I ut¬ 
tered which I have not shewn that I was 
fully justified in using. Gentlemen, it 
has been held, that to ]{eat aijd assault 
a m'Srchant upon the Exchange, is the 
more grievous, because it is not done at 
his home, and among his friends ; let me 
ask you, is it no aggravation of the as¬ 
sault, that the defendant should come 
to the very home, the castle of the plain¬ 
tiff, and there commit the (»ffence 1 Look, 
gentlemen, at the combination which 
was formed against him: Iiere you have 
nn array of two brothers, who enter Air. 
Fraser's house, having first planted at 
his door, a hireling, pugilistic bully, to 
knock down any Englishman whose feel¬ 
ing of humanity would not permit him 
to remain an hiactive spectator of such 
a brijtal scene.; wbat doubt can there be 
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of tilts fact, when you find that the man 
who knoclced down the witness, Braine, 
told him at the same time, in the bear, 
itig of Mr. Graiitley Berkeley, “yon 
haveiio right to meddle with my friends^" 
and calling him “ a damned iiiterihring 
fellow ?** and where is the man who thus 
addressed the defendants as his friends, 
and who talked with them as they' went 
away from the house ? he is not called 
to prove one word of what passed at the 
time of the assault. I snppose, gentle, 
men, if there were one word of exag^. 
ration in my statement, hundreds of 
those who were on the spot at the time, 
might have been called to prove it; but 
this has no( been done. I state, then, 
that Mr. Fraser was taken unawares, 
whilst pursuing the peaceful avocations 
of his business; that he was then sud. 
denly overpowered by numbers, and set 
upon by a man of liodily strength far 
superior to his own, who at once laid his 
victim prostrate and disabled at hk feet; 
that after he was down, a time at wliich 
it is repugnant to the feelings of English, 
men to strike a blow, all exposed and 
helpless as he was lying before him, the 
defendant continued to torture him,*' 
beating him about the head, the face, 
and the eyes, the very seat of life, until 
he was in a state of stupefaction; that 
then he fell to with the thin end of the 
whip to bring him upon his legs again. 
Yon have it in evidence before you, 
that while the one brother was inflicting 
these injuries, the other was standing by 
cheering *him oti; you have been told 
that when at last the plaintiff escaped 
from them into the streets, and found 
protection among his countrymen, the 
defendant followed him, continuing liis 
violence, until the instrument of slaugli. 
ter, I Iiad almost said, was wrested from 
him, telling liim all the while, “ Damn 
you, I will tieat your blasted liead off.” 
Ail this has lieen proved before yon. 
And is it to lie endured, gentlemen, by an 
English jury, that while tlie plaintiff 
was lying on his hack, deprived of those 
senses which are as dear to us as life it. 
self, the defendant shall uplift his arm 
and beat him about the face and eyes 


with the instrument he held in his hand, 
I will not say with the delilufrate inteiu 
tion of cutting ont liis eyes, but, at 
least, in perfect regai^iessness whetlier 
tli'ey were 4‘ut ont and destroyed while 
he was thus heating the head and face of 
his prostrate victim? Is it to be said, 
that because the,defendant felt iiimself 
annoyed by ilie mention of some matters 
about his family, wliich were liefore well 
known; or, that because he was stung by 
criticism upon, his work, in every won! 
of which the writer may have lieen per. 
fectly justified, for aught you know, 
from any tiling wliich has lieen proved 
to tlie contrary; that at a time when 
he might have sought out the author 
Iiimself, and have satisfied himself even 
M’ith his life's blood, which, for aught we 
know, he would ,not have liesitated to 
take? Is it to lie said, gentlemen, that 
the memlier of parliament — tlie magis. 
irate, who ought to be employed in 
inaintHiiiiiig order—.shall he .'illowed to 
summon his myrmidons atid^assals 
alamt him, and tliat with tlieir aid, he, 
who ought to miiiutaiii the laws, shall 
proceed openly to set them at defiance, 
and trhtmpli over them ? 1 hope not; 1 
hope that you will feel the case to be one 
of great importance to my client and to us 
oil; and that you will tell the defendant, 
who, according to iny learned friend, 
has placed himself in the character of a 
gladiator liefore the public, that he lias 
no right to seek out, and wreak hisven. 
geaiiceupon the plaintiff in the manner I 
liave described; andtlmt there is no one of 
you wliocan lay his hand upon liis heart, 
and say you do not utterly repudiate tlie 
deliberate cruelty witli wliirli iie carried 
his purpose into execution. 

I trust, gentlemen, tiiat in computing 
the amount of damages to wliich my 
client is honestly entitled, you will eii. 
tirely dismiss from your minds the re. 
marks which my learned friend has 
made ti]>on what lie calls a hireling and 
licentious press. Mr. Fraser is a re. 
spectnbie imokseUer, who does not tarn, 
per ivitli that daily scandal which is 
poured forth to gratify the appetite of 
those who Ike to see every thing that 
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is respeiJtable or noble dragged down 
and rolled into tbe dirt; he merely 
sella those articles which come to him 
in the regular course of his business, 
and he cannot be charged with having 
entertained the slightest feeling of ma¬ 
lice against Mr. Grantley Berkeley; 
and taking this to bg the correct view 
of the case, it only remains for yon, by 
your verdict, to punish him for in¬ 
flicting a wrong upon the plainlilF, for 
wliich the highest damages will never 
be any com))en8ation, remembering, at 
the same time, that if any wrong has 
been inflicted upon the Author of 
Jierkclcff Castle by the criticism of 
which he complains, the writer of it 
is still responsible to him for that 
wiong in any way in which he chooses 
to proceed against him. 

Lord Abintfer, —Oentlcmen, this is an 
action brought to recover damages for cn 
assault, which lias been stated to you very 
circmostautially by the plaintiff's «a)un- 
sel, and, as it appears to me, without 
any exaggeiation ; and the only ques¬ 
tion you have now to deal with, is the 
amount of damages which ought to be 
given. This unhappy assanlt, gentle¬ 
men, has led to a variety of discussiou ; 
and 1 am afraid that you are in danger 
of losing sight of one particular, which 
is most worthy of your attention. An 
assault can only be justifled by putting 
upon the record such matters as, in point 
of law, amount to a justifleatiou. The 
publication of a libel is never allowed to 
be received in evidence as a justification, 
where the general issue has been plead¬ 
ed ; the jnstiiicatiuu must be put upon 
reiuird, that you may try the issue. It 
lias been held by my predecessors, here, 
and in similar places, that in actions 
brought to recover damages for personal 
wrongs and injuries, the defendant is 
at liberty-.not to deny that the jury 
must give damages, hut to offer evi¬ 
dence in mitigation, shewing that the 
plaintiff, in some measure, brought the 
injuries upon himself by his own mis¬ 
conduct ; and it is on tliis account that 
I have permitted the libel to be re¬ 


ceived in evidence. In this case, the 
libel was published, eitlier on the 31st 
of July, or on the 1st of August, and 
on the 3d of August the assault is com¬ 
mitted. Now, the law, unquestionably, 
would be a very unreasonalde law, if it 
did not make some allowances for hu¬ 
man infirmity, in the case of an inune- 
diate provocation, which it is not in 
human nature, when the Mood is warm, 
to resist, impelling a man to tlie com¬ 
mission of an act which, in Iiis cor>lcr 
moments, he would he inexcusahle for 
doing. In the case of death itself en¬ 
suing from a violent blow, if the pro¬ 
vocation is such as, in the minds of a 
jury, a man of ordinary feelings could 
not resist, the law in sucfi a case says, 
that the crime is not one of murder, 
fbut of manslaughter — it is nut the ag¬ 
gravated crime of murder; but if the 
provocation had taken place some time 
before,—if there was time fur the blood 
to ciMil,—if, in the opinion of a jiu'y, a 
m^n, with the ordinary control of his 
mind and passions, and wiio ought not 
to have allowed his anger to remain so 
long upon his mind,—if his blood had 
» cooled before he came in contact with 
the offender,—if he in that moment took 
vengeance upon him, and deatli was the 
consequence,— be would be held to he 
guilty of murder; and the defendants 
in the case now before yon, had death 
ensued, would not have escaped from the 
criminal charge. Tlie provocation had 
occurred liy the publication two or three 
dap before, and, therefore,* would not 
afford the defendant the slightest justi- 
catiun for going deliberately, after the 
lapse of three days, and taking ven¬ 
geance with his own hands against the 
offending party. At the same time, 
upon the question of damages, which is 
one entirely fur your consideration, it 
did appear to me, and it does now, that 
it would be somewhat severe to say to the 
jury, you are to give unmeasured damages 
for the assault, without looking at the 
gronuds or motives wluch induced the 
parties to commit it. AVfaeu the party 
seeks for damages, I can never consider 
the pretext to be unconnected with the 
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:ict itself; niui ii %'.istipon these grounds as they dul. Ihit, ns it has lieen justly 

1 permitted the learned counsel to give remarked to you, there is no evidence to 

the lH)cl in evidence, which be alleges shew that any letter had been written, 

to have been the cause of the severe pu« or timt any a]^lication had been made 

nishment which was inflicted. Gentle- to Air. Fraser, to know whether he 

men, let us suppose the libel to have avowed the publication as his own, or 

been as atrocious as words could make whether he would give up the name of 

it; let us suppose it to have been the author: nor does it appear, that at 

more aggravated, injurious, and person- the time the punishment was admiuis- 

al than, perhaps, you may think it: ne- tered, any such application was made, 

vertheless, it is for your consideration, If the case were stripped of all evidence, 

whether, under these circumstances, you you might naturally conclude that the 

will permit a libel of that description to first question Air. Orantiey Berkeley 


have any serious weight with yoti in 
detei'mining the amount of damages you 
think proper to give. It has I>een re¬ 
marked by the learned counsel, that the 
publisher or ‘oookseller who publishes a 
iKHik, is as much answerable for damages 
as the author. And is he so ? There^ 
is no doubt of it: because the injury 
done to a man by a libel consists in the 
publication of it. If the man who wrote 
a book, put it in his own closet^ aud 
kept it there, it would do harm to ho- 
hody ; it is the act of publishing which 
makes the offence. But, although this 
is the law, where a punishment is 
sought for by indictment, or cumpeiisa- , 
tion liy action, it is for yon to say iiow fur 
yon will apply it in a case like this. 
Tiiere is no doubt that the resentment 
of a gentleman, when libelled, would be 
kindled in the first place against the 
author of tlie libel; the bookseller would 
come in only for the second shaie in it, 
unless he refused to disclose the name of 
the BUtho 4 if huahad an opportunity of 
doing so. If, indeed, he chose volunta¬ 
rily to throw himself as a shield over 
the author ; or, if iudemnified by him, 
he chooses to do it for purposes of his 
own, he cannot complain if he is treated 
as the author; but the first step a geii- 
tleman ivould take, before he aimed his 
vengeance at the buokselier, would be 
to endeavour to obtain the name of the 
author. I think this was a very proper 
remark of the learned counsel, because, 
in this case, the defendants had the 
means of proving that there was sucli a 
demand made upon the piainttlF, before 
they resorted to such violent measures 


' asked would l>e ibis,— “ Pray, sir, are 
you the author of that book And 
if there were no means of proving what 
passed between the parties on this occa¬ 
sion, you, perhaps, might have thought 
it reasonable to infer, that something of 
the sort had taken place; aud all you 
would have said would l^e, that it was 
much to be lamented, when gentlenieu 
Kent thus to take vengeance in tlieir 
own hands, they did nut take a compe¬ 
tent^ witness with them, to prove that 
they took this pains before they proceed¬ 
ed any further; hut, in this case, you 
are nut left to roiijectui'e, Itecanse, if we 
may believe the evidence, the two de¬ 
fendants went accompanied liy u Utird 
person, who was as near as any one 
else, and he is not called to prove that 
a question was asked previous to the 
punishnieyt — 

Air. Thesiger .—Aly lord^ U is in 
evidence that lie was outside tlie door. 

Lord Abinger. — Gentlemen, nothing 
of the sort is proved. He was certainly 
seen lurking outside the door, when u 
person come up ; but where was he be¬ 
fore ? B'hat was he carried there for, 
but as a witness ? And if Air. Berkeley 
did take the precaution of carrying a 
person as a witness, tn omit calling him 
is a proof that he has nothing to say in 
his favour; therefore the case is alto¬ 
gether denuded of any sort of doubt 
wlietlier Air. Berkeley asked Air. Fraser, 
“ Are you the author of this lawk ? Or, 
if not, will you give up the name of tlie 
author," before he made this attack 
upon him. Again, 1 prevented the 
learned couiJsel for the plaintiff from 
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giving in evidence what ]ie thinks to be 
a juBtiiication for the liliel, Ijecanse the 
passion of a men might be raised as 
much by a libel if It were true, as if 
utterly untrue. Vou would not, for 
example, say, if a man called another a 
liar, and he knocked the man down who 
called him so, that it would be any jua> 
tiikaliun to prove the *man really to be 
a liar ; the point is, what is the provo¬ 
cation at the moment P What excites 
the man's passion P It is not whether 
it be false or true ; but whether, such as 
it is, it excites his anger and resent¬ 
ment : and, whether a liliel lie true or 
false, if it is calculated' to excite the 
feelings of the party, the question re¬ 
mains just the same. But it has been 
said, and justly, that a man who publishes 
a book ought to prepare his mind and 
feelings against the impressions whicli 
might lie made upon it by the criticisms 
which he ought to expect that his work, 
will receive; and no man who publishes 
a book can fail to expect that it will 
receive some; and he ought to tie parti¬ 
cularly cautious in resenting that criti¬ 
cism, that he does not allow his wound¬ 
ed feelings as an author to sway him, 
as well as those which arise from attacks 
upon his personal character; and I 
think, upon this part of the case you 
are allowed to ask yourself, whether 
any supposable publication conld justify 
the remarks Mr. Fraser has made, sup¬ 
posing an action is brought against him 
for a libel, still the provocation remains 
the same; it is not so much a matter 
of law, as it is a matter of common 
sense. If a man publishes a book—sup¬ 
pose a work upon morals, or a work of 
a more mixed character, cumbiiiiiig seve¬ 
ral circumstances and characters in life, 
it is fair to consider, whether tlie author 
has infused his own sentiments into it, 
and to judge of him accordingly. It has 
been said of a celebrated author, now no 
more, laird Byron, that some of his 
principal iierformances shadow out his 
own character. Whether this is true or 
nut, I do not pretend to know; but if, 
from the sentiments and language of 
the work, the critic thinks he is justi¬ 


fied in drawing such a tionclusioii, it ap¬ 
pears to me that tlie author ought not 
to quarrel with him if lie says, the man 
who conceived such a cliaractcr, must 
Iiave drawn the picture from liimscif; 
tliat lio ought not to consider him us 
going lieyond the province of just criti¬ 
cism. But at the same time, 1 uiu not 
prepared to deny, that whatever jiisliH- 
cation there may be for attacking and 
teai'ing the work to jiieces as a work of 
literature, the critic has no right to 
attack the cliaracter of the autiior; and 
‘ that when he does so, the author has a 
clear right against him in a court of 
justice, for the injury done to him as 
a private gentleman. I rememher a 
case affecting a great w’ritv.' of travels. 
Sir John Carr, who brought an action 
for an attack on his work, when the 
jury were directed to consider whether 
it was fair criticism ; and, if so, al¬ 
though the author was exposed to some 
degree of ridicule, if the conclusions of 
the* critic were fairly draw'ii from the 
wmrk, the writer had no reason to com¬ 
plain. I remember another occasion, 
on which a nobieman brought an action 
,,^ainst a revieiver for taking bis work 
to pieces ; when Lord Elleuborough de¬ 
clared, tliat he thought the public were 
under great obligations to reviewers, 
wlio, by tbeir well-timed eiuleavours, 
prevented injudicious publications. The 
question for yon, gentlemen, to consi¬ 
der is, how far Mr. (Irantley Beikeley 
may be considered to have been justi¬ 
fied by the provocatioi^ he received, as 
a tmtigatiun of his offence; and whe¬ 
ther every gentleman wlio publishes a 
work, ought not previously to cousidcr 
the criticism to wliidt he exposes him¬ 
self, and guard himself against deriving 
any iinproiier impressions from it. 

There is one more topic before I con¬ 
clude. The learned counsel for the de¬ 
fendants, ill his brilliant speech, has 
urged upon you the propriety of con¬ 
sidering this as a matter of account; 
the observation appears to me to be 
worthy of some further notice. Mr. 
Fraser seeks damages for a violent as¬ 
sault upon his person. Mr. Grantley 
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Berkeley says,—My apology ta the pub¬ 
lication of a libel against me, and for 
satisfaction I have appealed to a court 
of ju-tiicc. But this is quite clear', that 
he ouglil not to take his revenge both 
in person and in purse. If ftfr. Berke¬ 
ley had brought no action at all, I 
think, that whatever he alleges with 
respect to the libel ns a provocation you 
might fairly take into your considera¬ 
tion in mitigation of damages; hut 
that, having brought the action, it is 
Itetter to let that account settle itself. 
If you had had to try both actioiyt (and ' 
I n’ish you had), you might have said 
how much each party ought to receive; 
but you are to do justice to Mr. Fraser 
for the injury he has received, bearing 
in mind the circumstances urged in mi¬ 
tigation. With that one qualitication, 
the <ine.stion before you appears to me to 
be entirely that of the assault; and it 
does also appear to me, that the assault 

was carrieil to a most inconsiderate 

♦ 

length. It is clear, from the wholt- of 
the evidence, that thepIaintilF was assail¬ 
ed in his own shop, haring no witnesses 
on his l)ehalf; that he was knocked 
down, and, for aught we know, without, 
being asked a word about the author ; 
that when he was down, Mr. Berkeley 
was not satisfied, but continued to strike 
him in a manner whicli carries with it 
a great degree of Iwiitality. If he had 
met him in the public street, and a 
contest had ensued, the mob would have 
prevented him from striking him when 
he was on the^round : that sort of 
feeling of natural justice, which all man¬ 
kind, and particularly the people of Eng¬ 
land |iossess, will never permit a man 
to .strike another when he is down. Mr. 
Berkeley, however, was not satisfied 


without striking his victim when he 
was on tlie ground; but, when there, he 
beats him in a most unmerciful maimer. 
And supposing a bookseller, or an au¬ 
thor to be subject to a castigation, ns a 
punishment for a liiiel; supposing the 
law to he, that a man has a right to 
take the staff in his own hands;—at 
least give him 'that sort of protection 
wiiiqli will prevent the shedding of 
blood, even if you consider that the irri¬ 
tation of Mr. Berkeley was, in some 
measure, a palliation of bis offence—at 
least give Mr. Fraser that satisfaction 
which is due, if you think tliat the as¬ 
sault was pushed to a greater extreme 
than either moderation or justice could 
warrant. 

Gentlemen, with these remarks I 
leave the suliject in your h.mds. If you 
desire it, I will read the evidence; it is 
very short, and perliaps is fresh in your 
vecollectiun. It appears, that the two 
defendants went to Mr. Fraser’s shop, 
acepmpanied by a third person; tiiat 
one went into the shop, another remain¬ 
ed in the passage, and that the third re¬ 
mained outside the door; so that, if the 
assault WHS of such a nature that the 
bystanders were disposed to rush to the 
s]>ot, and put a stop to the proceeding, 
they might he prevented from so dmng. 
The plaintiff is seriously injured. The 
alleged cause is a publication issued at 
Mr. Fraser’s shop —a critique upon 
Air. Berkeley’s work, containing an in¬ 
jurious statement respecting himself. 
If you clioose to take this publication, 
and think it ought to mitigate damages, 
you are at liberty to do so. Damages 
you must give: the amount of them is 
a matter wholly for your consideration. 


The jury then retired. 
^'erdicU-Damages, One tlumlrcd Pounds. 
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‘ n. BEIiKELEY V. I'UASER. 

Trills, it will be recollected, was a cross action for libel, brouglit by Mr. Qrantley 
Berkeley against Mr. Fraser, and standing for trial next but one after Mr. Fraser’s 
action for the assault. At tbe suggestion of Mr. Berkeley’s counsel, made in open 
court, it stood over till Monday, December the 5th; and on being then called, Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley refused to make up his own jurj', by praying a tales; whereupon 
the trial was again postponed till after Hilary Term, 1837. On the 21 st Decemljcr, 
Mr. Fraser’s attorneys were served with the following Judges’ Order of Mr. Baron 
Gurney, taken out at the instance of Mr. Grantley Berkeley: 

Upon hearing the Attorneys or Agents on both sides, and by their consent, 
I do order that a verdict be entered for the Plaintiff herein ~ Forty Shillings 
Damages. And I further order, that each party pay his own costs in this 
cause, and that all further proceedings in this aause be stayed. 

Dated the 2l8t day of December, 1838. 

(Signed) J. GURNEY. 


DEFENCE OF lirASEIl’s MAOAZISn'lX THE BERKELEY AFFAIU. 
m vf, MAGisK, r.so. 

I AM told by those whose opinions T have every reason to respect, Uiat it is 
iiicimibent upon me to offer some observations on the case of Messrs. Fraser 
and Berkeley, so far as 1 am therein concerned^ I intrude myself with reluctance 
on the attention of my readers. For many years, in constant communication 
with the public, I have, to the utmost of my power, courted privacy, because I 
have ever felt that the less periodical writers are urged personally into notice, it is 
the better for their readers, and themselves. But 1 am now, as it were, forced to 
come forward, especially as 1 have been stigmatised as an anonymous slanderer. 

Firet, as to being anonymousThe custom of the country, and a justly 
defensible custom, is, that writers in newspapers, magazines, reviews, &c., do not 
put their names to their articles. A custom justly defensible, because there is 
always an appearance, and often a reality, of presumption or impertinence in 
one man setting himself up ,in critical judgment on labours which have cost 
certain thought and time to another, or in offering an opinion upon matters 
of public importance, occupying the serious attention of persons holding high 
station, and possessed of knowledge derived from sources inaccessible to any 
ordinary author. The “ we” of die political or literary writer is no more than 
the index of what he wishes to be considered^as bis view of the*opinions of the 
jiarty which lie sometimes follows, but as often tiltimately leads.* Speaking 
practically, excejit in some personal trifles, exclusively of a jocular character, 
** really no such thin" as an anonymous writer on any part of tbe press. 
Who cannot, at a moment s notice, find out the author of an article in the 
i^inburgh, or the Quarterly, or BlachvotHl, or Fraser, or the Times, or the 
Standard, or {he John Bw/f, or the Kraniincr? In truth, the prominent writers 
for newspapers eft magazines are exceedingly few in number. I have been 
almost twenty years more or less connected with some of the most eminent, 
and in the course of iny experience do not think that I could enumerate fifty 
names. I am sure that at present it would be a matter of difficulty to me to 
mention twenty persons to whom I should willingly commit the management 
of any periodical work, daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, for which any one 
cared a thou^nd pounds. J speak merely as a matter of trade, and a matter of 
trade on which I feel myself, from practice and knowledge, qualified to speak. 
It IS perfectly idle, therefore, to say that the couple of dozen among us who 
mainly interest ourselves in periodical literature are anonymous. It, however, 
suits some, at the bottom of whose impertinence is cowardice or envy, or the 
more intelligible feeling of hunger, to pretend to consider us so. 
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Having' disiioscd of llie cliarge of being an tmoiii/mous slanderer, I may 
now come to that of our being slanderers ai all. J’liblicly known us we are, 
I deny the charge as being utterly absurd. T am about to speak of the case in 
which I am interested, declaring, beforehand, that in what 1 .say 1 have not the 
slightest notion of offering any offence to M r. Granilov Herkeley, beyond what 
it may f>e impossible to avoid. 1 shall presently allude to the peculiar position 
in which we have lately stood towards caclt other; but I may unblanied be allowed 
to remark, that Mr. (jranlley Berkeley’s novel was not a good one—that the 
spirit whicli dictated the writing of a work about one’s own ancestors, particularly 
ancestors so long known, but so-slightly distinguished, bas not high-minded — 
that the conception of the hero of the novel was paltry—that the tendency, 
at least, of the scenes was licentious—that the dedication of a book of intrigues 
to a lady of unblemished reputation was a thing not to !« commended — aiul 
that the image of the aullmr was, as usual, to be suspected iu the cherished 
creation of his mind. The article wlucli f wiotc might have been compres.sed 
into the few lines above printed. It* it be any satisfaction to Mr. Berkeley, 
f shall say, with perfect truth, that I wrote the article in a great hurry, and 
that business having next day taken me out of town, it was not in my power 
to revise or correct it after it was iu ty))c. If it bad been otherwise, 1 admit 
that 1 should have altered some of the expressions most exposed to cavil. 
For example, I think, on a more serious ]ierusal than under other circumstances 
1 should have deigned to bestow upon llerliclei/ Castle, that though I should 
have designated its hero, Herbert Ileardon, as what he is cxliibited in tin; 
novel, a liar and a pimp, f should not have laid rnyse’tf open to the charge 
of Mr. Thesiger, that 1 thereby intended to have so designated JMr. (irantley 
Berkeley. Yet Lord Byron is in general snjiposcd to shadow himself forth in 
Childe Ilurold and Don Juan ; and it wdTild naturally occur that the author ])ut 
foith Herbert Reardon as his (v^vn prototype. I repeat it, however, that if il 
had been in my power to have Iboked ovgr the proofs, I sliould have changed 
some of the expressions which most called forth the anger of the member for 
West Gloucestershire. 


I do not wish to press unfairly the charge of iiccntioiisiiess on Berkeley Cusllc ; 
'and 1 add, that there are some parts of it pretty fairly written, particularly the 
commencement of the first volume. ’With deference to Mr. Fraser’s truly able 
and eloquent advocate, Mr. F-rle, the production is.scarce worthy of the dis¬ 
section which be gave il. But 1 adhere to my original proposition, that there 
was something so peculiarly provoking in the mere fact of any of the Berkeleys 
calling public attention to the history of their family, that no critic pretending to 
common spirit could pass it by; especially after the conduct of Col. Berkeley, 
now crammed into the Peers as Lord Segrave, to^val•ds a man of the name of 
Judge; and the declared determination of the family—Liberals as they are— 
to vindicate themselves from the printed expression of any thing displeasing 
to them by the infliction of the bludgeon. Sprung of a country wliere bullying 
is not looked uf>on as a thing of much moment, and of a caste which uever hung 
back from the free utterance of free opinion, such threats could have no other 
eflect upon me than to urge me to give my sentiments of disapprobation, if 1 felt 
|my, with the less reluctance. 

But I was sincerely and dec|>ly sorry that an act of personal violence fell 
upon a man who must permit me to call him iny friend — on Mr. James Fraser, 
a gentleman to whom 1 am under the ties of many obligations, and of the most 
sincere friendship. It would be absurd if, in the pages of kis own Magazine, 
I further expatiated upon the feelings which actuated my heart and my mind 
wtien I saw him suflering from the effects of having been struck down by 
rufliati violence. 1 beard and 1 believenay, I know, for why am I here to 
resort to the p«)fessional technicalities of the law? — that foul advantage had 
been taken of his defenceless situation—that if he had been equal in strength to 
any of the professed pugilists whom the Berkeleys once were fond of patronising, 
(and oue of whom, in the present instance, it appears was present for the 
purpose of backing the assailant,) he had, in coiuequence of the surprise and the 
bru^ility, small chance of success—-and that agaiust a person of power and agility 
so much superior, and so much more cultivated, chance there wi^ none,— when 
1 saw this, if 1 afterwards did what 1 own is not on the strict principles of 
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Christian rule to be iltifeiiUoc], I hope that titcre wtll be found some palliation for 
my conduct. 

The question of duelling must, however, be postponed fur a period, until 1 
go into the main ground of quarrel with the article. As for the criticism, I have 
no notion of apologising. I liold firmly to the rigtil which J or any other person, 
Whig, Tory, or liadical, possessed of the power of writing, may claitn of ex¬ 
pressing their opinion on matters literary or political. Wliat I said might be 
harsh ; but if a gentleman knows his business as a gentleman, lie should know 
that words are to be settled by those who speak them, and by noljody else. 

Mr. IJerkcley was nof so ignorant a.s to believe that the article which ofl'ended 
him was written by Mr. Traser. If he had any matter of complaint against the 
review of his book, he might have answered it in literature or in law; or, if he 
preferred a course neither literary nor legal, he ought to have taken care that he 
made no mistake as to the |)erson on whom his retaliation was to fall. A literary 
answer was, 1 suppc.se, not to be tbonglit iijioii witboiU dismay ; and a.s be per¬ 
sonally attacked another for what be coulcf not bgve bad the slightest difficulty 
111 finding out was done by me, I must now coniine myself to the legal complaints 
which lie made of the injury he iuui siillered. Tiiey are the following: 

1. That an attack was made upon his family in many \;a_\.s, but in a luamier 
most peculiarly insulting and injurious upon his mother. 

That he was held u]), by implication, as being as mean in eunducl and 
chai\cter as the reviewer maintained tlic hero of lierkehj/ Castle to he. 

3. That it was insinuated, in a commenla|y on a passage of the book, that he 
was capable of such ungentlcmanlikc conduct to women, us to expose him to the 
must unpleasant consecpiences. 

4. That an iinculled-for ulltisiun hud been made to tlie Countess of Euston, 
wlio had therefore every right to be otTemlcd. 

That Cord Faiston liad been advised to use ikliursewliip over ^Ir. Hcrkeley’s 
shoulders. • * 

(i. That Mr. Berkeley's character as a gentleman had been conclusively jeo¬ 
parded by his work. 

I cannot find any ollu'r matter of much importance in the declaration, and 
the above were the points on which Mr. Thesiger dwelt. As the first requires 
an answer at some length, I shall take the (Tlhcrs before I proceed to discuss it. 

The second and third points, after all, are hut one in cssnice. Of Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley J scarcely knew any thing; at this moment 1 do not know him 
by sight, and should not be able to recognise him if accident were to tlirow 
us together. 1 had heard something of his appearance in ]>ai'liamcnt; but liis 
eflbrts at legislation are never alluded to but as matters of jest. Those who take 
llie trouble of reading the review of his novel will sec that J, on general grounds, 
entertain an unfavourable opinion of the class of men to which he belongs. 
Some affairs, in which members of iiis house— I repeat it, that of himself 1 knew 
nothing—figured before the public, did not tend to impress me with the opinion 
that works emanating from Berkeley Castle would be remarkable^'or rigidity of 
morals. With these feelings I read the work ; and finding its hero, not only 
abandoning, at the bidding of his superior, the lady on whom he had fixed his 
affections, but actually making himself the go-between of their secret loves, tlie 
bearer of notes, ihe framer of assignations, and tlic ready messenger to procure 
stolen interviews—finding him professing tlie tenderest love for his wifi: (pro- 
fc-ssing it not merely to herself, whom he wished to deceive, but to his readers, 
to whom, of course^ he was pouring forth his secrcLs), while he was carrying on 
a heartless intrigue with a married woman, wiiose remorse drives her to death, 
her lover rejoicing in getting rid of the inconvenience of her devoted affection 
— finding that the novel was filled witli low intrigues, and its lone tiiroiighout 
indicative of a degrading appreciation of the female character,— it was not much 
to be wondered at if I conceived a disgust for such a personage, and a contempt 
for the writer who made him his hero. I have already said, that if 1 had written 
less hastily, or had the opportunity of revising what i wrote, I should have used 
terms less liable to the angry comments of Mr. Berkeley’s counsel. Their pur¬ 
port would, however, have been essentially the sanae. As for the comment upon 
the assertion that the writer bad, through his devotion to female charms, been 
occasionally so led away by his feelings as to place himself in situations of an 
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unpleasant kind, I do not retract a word of it. llis meaning is plain; and I 
hope I shall have the mpii and women of England in this case with me,’ that if 
any man attempts, as tlie passage clearly itdimates, to take advantage of the 
unprotected condition of a lady, to offer l»er Iff^ilt, ho deserves to be nnig o«tt, 
or kicked out, according as to what she tbinltk the more jodicions course for lier 
to adopt. Mr. Thesiger most justly described such a man as the meanest of all 
cowartls. I never charged, nor do I now charge, Mr. Grantley Berkeley with 
having done any thing of the kind ; but, speaking hypothetically, I maintained 
that if he ever acted according to the practice described in his noTCl as being 
familiar to his hero, iie amply deserved to be treated in'the manner I suggested. 

As for offering insult to the Countess of Euston, I do not think that any one 
who re.tds the passage without jvrejudice, or a predetermined desire to find fault, 
could discover any tiling of the kind. I most solemnly declare the thought never 
crossed my mind. Every thing I have heard of Lady Euston — and since llii.s 
affiiir [ have heard much — is of the most pure and honourable character. 
1 meant no more than wligt I saitl. I thought, after the very intelligible 
declaration that the writer was of so warm a disposition that he could not 
resist the influence of female charms when placed within their sphere, it was 
impertinent to allude to the happy hours he had passed in the company of the 
countess—and I think so still. I am misinformed if her ladyship did not feel 
the dedication as an intrusive affront. Whether she did or not, 1 assert that 1 
had no notion of speaking of her in any other terms than those of res])ect. That 
1 am not now saying this for the fi'st time will be proved by the following cor¬ 
respondence. r should premise, that tlie assault was committed on Mr. Fraser 
on Wednesday, August 3d, and that 1 met Mr. Grantley Berkeley on Friday, 
the 5th. 

4 

LOUD LUSTON AND MR. OnANMI.LE nEnKEt.r.V TO DR. MAOINN. 

t “ TrucfHers' Club, Pall Mall, August 7, . 

" Lord Euston and Mr. Granville Berteley would bo glad to know whether 
i)r. iMagiim ha.s any objection to state, in tlie most explicit inunnor ))ossikle, (hut 
It was not Ills inteuliun to throw out the sinallost insinuation against Lady Euston, 
when lie cou]>I( d her nami' with the two (piotntions from Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s 
novel of Berhehif CaUle." ^ 

AVlien this letter was delivered to me, I immediately w’rote this reply ;— 

nrt. MACINN TO 7IIF. HAIM. OF F.VStOy. 

" 53 Jieauliwut Street, Marylcbniie, Monday, Auguist H. 

“ Dr. Maginn presents his complimeiiLs to Lord Euston. lie has learnt that his 
lordship has thought he lias rea.son to coinpluin, on behalf of the Coimtoss of EiKstofi, 
with resiiect to some observations in a review of a novel called Berkeley Cumir, 
which review was jiublislied in Frasci-'s Magazine, It is now a matter of some noto¬ 
riety that Dr. Maginn is the author of the aiticle complained of; and he hastens to 
assure Lord I'histon, that ho never for a moment intended to ofter tlio slightest affront 
to the Gountass of Euston ; and that if it is conceived he has done so, he begs to 
state, in any language that may be desired, his deep regret that he should he 
suspected of sucli a piece of unciilled-for and unjust iin]iertinence. 

“ Dr. ^laginn would liave addressed this note to Liulv Euston, and in terms of 
stronger ajiology, but that lie feared that her ladyship might have looked upon it as 
an intrusion not'warrnntable; lie therefore takes the course of sending hi.s letter to 
Lord Euston. 

“ Lord Euston, &;c. &c. &c.” 

’ ' ' ' a 

Hiis note was delivered to Mr. Granville Berkeley, on the condition that it 
was to be considered as an apology to the Countess of Euston for an imaginary 
oflence, and that no public use was to be made of it. Mr. Granville Berkeley 
promised, on his own part and that of Lord Euston, tliat it should not go beyond 
the private circle of the family; and these gentlemen have, asl knew they would, 
honourably kept their word. I hope there is no breach of etiquette in publishing 
their brief and business-like note. 1 have done so to introduce mine, which wilt 
1 trust shew that an impertinent feeling towards the Countess of Euston never 
entered my imagination. With respect to the recommendation of the use of a 
horsewhip, on which so much stress was laid, it is scarcely i^wo^hy of a serious 
thought. If Lord Euston had felt the affront, as I imagine he might have feU it, 
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he would have acted with great propriety ia following my recommendation. I 
am quite sure, however, that lie would not have been such a ruthan as to strike a 
mail when he was down, llis lordship must forgive me for the silly joke applied 
to his personal apfiearance. It is no harm, after all, to be called a thin piece 
of parliament. 1 should be extremely sorry if the heir of the house of Grafton 
were to emulate the accomplishments cultivated by persons of brawnier frame. 

With respect to tlie sixth, chai'ge against me, that 1 had represented Mr. 
Grantley Rcrkclcy as undeserving of tlie character of a gentleman, I leave it to 
(hose who have examined iiis conduct in this and other transactions, to say if 1 
were right or wrong in Aiy inference. It is a matter which much more nearly 
concerns the gentlemen of West Gloucestershire, if there happen to be any there, 
than it concerns me. 

The first charge against my article is the most material. It is set down as a 
great crime, that I dared to say that the decision of the House of l.ords was that 
I.ord Segrave is illegitimate. I/et the quarrel, then, be with tiie House of Lords. 

1 am amused by some dunderheaded scribblers, wljo find no fault witli my having 
alluded to die illegitimacy of Lord Segrave. but complain tliat any notice should 
be taken of the peculiar liaiMm between ids loi-dsldp’s father and mother. The 
House of Lords has voted him to be a natural son — so be it; but if you say 
that his mother was unmarried when he wiis born, you are a slanderer! 

To rubbish sucli as this I disdain to reply. 1 repeat what is sa?d in the 
reviev’,—What brings tlie man so long known to us as Colonel lierkeley into die 
House of Lords as Lord Segrave? He once passed by the title of Lord Dursley, 
and for a while assumed that of Earl of Berkeley. Where are these titles now ? 
Witli infinite scorn 1 look upon tlie pretext, tliat respect for the fame of the 
(Countess of Berkeley prevents the assumption of the peerage undoubtedly )h>s- 
scssed by the family. Of the gentleman vBio is by law Jiarl of Berkeley I have not 
tlie honour of knowing any thing, and his raotivt^s may be respcctible; but the 
fact that Lord Segrave sits iu the Beers by aiiy^tlier title than that which would 
have of right belonged to him if lie had been born in wedlock, is of itself a 
waving of the claim. Nay, more—if Mr. (irantley Berkeley weie to survive 
his immediately preceding brother, Mr. Moreton Berkeley, can ho say that he 
himself would not assume the present ji/.'/si-dormaut honour; or, if he declined 
doing so, can lie promise the same forbearanA; from liis heir i 1 ndeed, his prefixing, 
by permission, the addition of Hon. to his name, while his eldest brother remained 
without a title, is conclusive, so far as the delicacy of tlie case is concerned. 

I confess, no matter to what degree of being unknown it may consign me, 
that 1 thought the Countess of Berkeley was dead. Many yeius had elapsed 
since I had heard any thing about her; the events wliich brouglii the lady’s 
fame into question occurred more tlian iialf a century ago; the investigation 
into tlie Berkeley peerage occurred in 1811, whicli is now disUuit from us by a 
quarter of a century. Is it not absurd to tliink that a reference, in iiaif a dozen 
lines, to a matter judicially recorded, and autiuall)’ noticed iu every Peenige, 
could excite personal wratli in the bosom of a man who could jjpt liiyc been 
more than a dozen years old when the Lords wSre deciding that his mother was 
not married at the time indicated by wliat they voted to bo a forged entry in a 
church book. I should as soon have ihouglit of lieiiig called to account by the 
Duke of St. Albans for referring to the case of Nell Gwymi. If the members 
of the Berkeley family are desirous of finding a mark for their animosity, let me 
recommend them the Duke of Buckingham, who (lie was tlien marquess) swore 
that their father committed forgery. Tlioy may believe me when I tell them that 
what is contained in public documents cannot be suppres.sed ; and that their 
endeavour to put down allusion to it, by resenting its publication on men of 
humble degree, while they cautiously abstain from taking notice of its solemn 
assertion by personages of the highest rank, will be worse than useless. 

I bad not for a long time looked over the Berkeley casg; and now that I have 
in some degree made myself master of its leading features, 1 say, unreservedly, 
that I think tlie Countess of Berkeley to have been an ill-used and a betrayed 
woman. 1 think it impossible to have come to any other decision than that at 
which tlie Lords arrived ; but that she acted upon motives which, if they cannot 
be defended, may be excused, is plain from all parts of the evidence. The 
testimony of Mr. Chapeau is much more affecting than a wagon-load of such 
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romances as Bcrkekif Castte. Lest it should be again imagined that I am 
writing will) an intent to hurt the feelings of the Countess of Berkeley, I pass 
by all recapitulation of this unhappy case. But I pass them not tintil I say, mat, 
though stem morality cannot defend lapses from virtue, yet hard must be the 
lieart which cannot find in the story deep and lender palliatives; and imma¬ 
culate, indeed, should be the hand that would stoop for the casting of the 
stone. The Countess of Berkeley will not care a farthing for my sentiments on 
such a subject; but for my own sake, I say, that if I hali known the evidence in 
the Berkeley case six months aco as well ns 1 know it now, no trace of reference 
to her history should have fallen from my pen. But her own son js in fault. 
Why dnig before us the history of the Berkeleys, with a story so unfortunate 
prominent before our eyes ? Why jiut people in'mind of “ my grandfather,” 
when, in reality, of his paternal grandfather nothing wliatevcr is known, while 
the history of his maternal grandfather is detailed with a searching minuteness in 
a goodly folio ? 

It would, perhaps, he only,fair to say that Mr. Grantley Berkeley is not the 
first of his family who has appesired in print. My readers may be amused by 
a specimen of the correspondence of his aunt, which appears in the above- 
mentioned folio, p. 168. She was a convenient lady, who lived in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Scpiare; and the letter is addressed to a Mrs. Foote, with whom the 
present Countess of Berkeley was at that time living as lady’s-maid. 

" Aliiflnm,—Actuated hy the generosity of vour cnrictur I take the Liberty of 
Soribeling to you Begging if it wilk not be Too great a favour that my sister may 
come to Town the week after (diristinas as 1 am obliged to go in the Country the 
week following and shod bo hajipy to see her befovi' 1 go I Beg Aladam I may not 
make it Hill convenant to you or give yoy the smallest Trublo would reatbor suffer 
61 ) 3 - dii'.opiiituient mv' selfe than be tliougbt impirtinant or regardless of your favour 
to ni}' sister, She imor thing ha,' long been in want of a friend and She tells me but 
for you kindness to her she won Hi liavo hofti inoie unfortunate exkuse me Madam 
for saying Heaven will reward your generou.s condecentioii to Aly sister and Beleave 
me J am with real huniilitv your humble Sir"* “ S Turnouh.” 

Such literature is worthy of the authorship of Berkeley Castle. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley’s uncle, Mr.M'illiam Tudor (which was his name by perjury), is worthy 
ofbeing the bero of that romance. In some ridiculous articles wliich 1 liavc seen, 
it has been objected to me that I called Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s father an old 
dotard. I did no such tiling; but Mr. (iranlley Berkeley’s uncle (see p. 444 
of the Evidence before the Lords) called him “ a Rogue of (Quality.” I leave it 
to the fools of quality to disentangle the difference. 

I have now, 1 think, answ ered all the objectionsslo the review of Berkeley Castle. 
For that review Mr. Berkeley look what 1 shall ever consider to be a savage'and 
cowardly revenge on Mr. Fraser; and for half killing his victim, a jury awarded a 
fine of 100/.! I have never hcanl but one opinion of that verdict. It appears to 
me to decide lliat a rich man may wreak his vengeance in any dastardly way he 
thinks fk, on«any person who lia^s offended him, at the expense of a mere trifle. 
Of the jury who gave the verdict I wish to be silent; except to say, that it has 
afforded me a justification, to some extent, for having done what I cannot con- 
scienliously approve. The duel is a relic of barbarous age.s, when it was deemed 
necessary, in consequence of the weakness of peaceful lavv, to guard the feeble 
against the strong by provisions subjecting personal collision.^ of moment to 
ceilain rules. The unprotected were excused, and the strong were matched 
a^inst the strong. Luw at last obtaiiie'd the masteiy, and the duel was ba¬ 
nished to the fantastic court of honour; but there it lost not its original feature. 
No personal advantage ouglit to he allowed : the touch of a horsewhip, the flap 
of a glove, is a sufficient demonstration of liostile intentions. In Fingland, dr 
rather in London, it is supposed that persons occupied in shopkeeping avocations 
are not expected to give or to receive challenges. It is, therefore, an act of 

cowardice for a man calling himself a gentleman to assault a tradesman. A 

countryman of mine was in the habit of saying, tiiat, for duelling purposes, 

he considered every man a gentleman who wore a clean shirt once a week. 

Without going to that extreme, we may fairly .say, that when we offer insult or 
violence to any man, we place that roan on our level. Mr.iGranUey Berkeley, 
not differing, I admit, from the members of the society in which he mores^ 
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does not admit this proposition. It appears to him, and, I am sorry to say, 
to the jury, that lie may exercise his personal strength in taking any truculent 
vengeance he chooses for a hundred pounds. Here, then, I think 1 was called 
fur. I have admitted, repeatedly, that 1 do not defend the duel; but if it is to 
be palliated at all, it must be in such cases as that in which I have been engaged. 
Dr. Johnson has said, that private war is to be defended on the same principle as 
public war. Some exception may be taken to the analogy of our great moralist; 
but, in this case of mine, I came forwanl to protect from brute outrage a class of 
persons whom it pleases a puppy code to insult. I do not pretend to the family 
honours of the house of Berkeley; but I aru a man wliom no one can insult 
without exposing himself to those consequences which arc the last alternative of 
a gentleman, if I wish to insist upon it. I have no lady nearly connected to 
me for whom 1 have either to blush or to bully: and no class of persons with 
whom I am connected shall, I hope, feel their iuterests compromised in my hands. 
f)f the details of the duel between Air. Grantley Berkeley and myself I shall say 
nothing, further than that 1 believe both lecond% acted in such a manner as they 
thought most serviceable to their principals; and of my second (Mr. Hugh 
Prasor), I cannot speak in any other terms than those of the highest approbation. 
1 have heard it said that allowing three '■hots to be exchanged was ill-judged ; 
but he permitted it in order that the quarrel miglit be brought to an epd at once, 
lie felt, and after circumstances justified him in the feelifig, that it was to bn 
made a family afl’air upon the part of the Berkeleys; and he decided that no 
room should be left for cavil upon their parts. 

1 have now done*wilh this dispute, I suppose, for ever; but I must call 
attention to a part of the speech of Mr. Thesiger. He appealed, in mitigation 
of damages, to the fact that the gentleman insulted in tlie article was a justice 
of peace, an officer in the army, and a member of parliament. Tory as I am, 
and habitually respecting rank and station, I d* not imagine that birth, dignity, 
or office, command of themselves* respect. * The holder of these advantages 
should not abuse them to their dishonour. If ruffian and cowardly violence is a 
qualification for a magistrate, I recommend Lord John Russell by all means to 
retain Mr. Grantley Berkeley in the commission of the peace. If striking an 
unarmed man, with all advantage of strength and numbers, be fitting for an 
officer under his majesty’s colours, Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought to deem 
Mr. (irantley Berkeley an ornament to any mess table to which he is attached ; 
and if exhibitions of stupidity and violence are qualifications for the reformed 
parliament, I wish the intelligent and independent electors of West Gloucester¬ 
shire joy of their representative. 

, Wit LIAM Maoinx. 
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January 1837. 

IN TWO aONNEIS. 

BY ‘•TR MORGAN o’dOIIERTY, BART. 

I. - 

Travelling along upon tlie road of years, 

VVe come to '37. If mystic lore 

Had tlie same weight it held in days of yore, 

This number would shine potent mid its peers, 

For 3 and 7, each in their several splieies. 

Have magical import • and 37, 

If by the multiples, or odd or even, ^ 

Of 3, it may be multiplied, appears 
In numbers of like digit.* Curious fact— 

Which to the sage professors of the U- 
-niversity late chartered at the end 
Of Omver Slieet, by Johnny Kussell’s act, 

1 dedicate, with love of knowlwlgc, tiue 
As that whicli did thew jofibery rccommend- 

II. 

In this same magic year, it is onr fate 
To be just Bovon years old. In Tnstram’sf tome 
You find expounded by a son of Home— 

Wise Doctor Slop,— the wonders that anTiit 
The number Seven. Tlie Doctor could not state * 

(Beingino prophet) the complete success 
Of Fraser’s Mag vzinf. The close caress 
Of all the world, and tile world’s worthy mate. 

Soul-clasping us; and the intense delight 

Which every month awaits our coming forth— 

Form an amazing contrast to the sight 
Of what the nation shews, from south to north, 

When any one pr<^sumes to name tl^e hell-born 
Crew that make up the following of Melbourne. 

Jack Tapster's, M. O'l). 

Christmas Eve, 183<>. 

P. S.—I do* not think that there is much sense or meaning in these Sonnets; 
but they run right, and that is all that can be expected irum any Sonnet in 
onlinary times. I like the l.ist couplet myself, and recommend it to the careful 
(lerusal of my readers. The rhyme is good; — I’ll hack it for that. The word 
“ hell-born” may be hard,—but no matter. I fiiitl it applied to some of the original 
Whigs in Milton. 


AMNOTATIONCS. 

* Cantiuneulaprimgv, 9.—Habeo fuctum czpcrimentum per multiplicntionem, et 
iuvenio quod auctor bujus poematis est rectus; nam, si multiplacaveris nuineritm 37 
per 3, resultalHt 111; «jier 6, 222; si per 9, .3.1.3; si per 12,444; ntque its ad 999: 
quod esf valde curiosom.— PnorEsson Amv. 

t Cantiuneutm stenndav. 2. — Vide " Vitam et Opinlones Tristrami Sbandei 
Amiigeri,” conmte Stemio. V. 6.—Phrasis paullo alfior atnue msiris iioetica nro 
all me world and his wife.”—G. 1). 
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“ The question ‘of Church-rates," sajs 
the ExMHiner, in one of its late articles, 

is the most pressing question, and it 
is a vital question, and it will prop, or 
crus/t, the administration. Upon this 
subject the government has the choice 
of acquiring new strength, or of catti/ig 
itself away," In the main, we fuliv 
. agree with this representation, though 
we probably differ wholly as to ^e quar¬ 
ter in which the danger will be found. 

No one who has given the ihast at¬ 
tention to the political movements of 
the last two years,, can have failed to 
observe, that the Church-rate contro¬ 
versy is one fraught with great embar¬ 
rassment to the existing administration, 
and that every day places the proba¬ 
bility of a satisfactoiy adjustment of it 
at a greater distance. As the matter 
now stands, the controversy promisibs 
little good, either to die Dissenters or 
to the Church—still less to die State; 
and least of all to those who, holding 
the reins of government, are expected 
to find out a satisfactory solution of all 
public didicuUies. 

It is much to be lamented that the op¬ 
portunity was not taken, in the session 
of 1834, of bringing' tte whole que»> 
tion, as then open^, to a sattleoimt 
of some sort. Die question is one of 
that description, in which the parties, 
maintaining wholly uteconpilable po. 
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sitioiffii, arc not likely to be rendered 
placable, but rather the contrary, by 
keeping open tbo discussion. One 
bold push, atathat moment, would 
liave completed the measure. The 
iHQre pugmeious and impracticable of 
the Dissenters would have been forced, 
ere ««w,- hy poressure of circum¬ 
stances, to forget their anger; and 
with the people generally, the utter 
cessation of- the impost would have 
been h most populw feature in the 
case. However, diat opportunity hav¬ 
ing been allow^ to pass, it is now 
necessary to take up the question de 
novo, and amidst all dtft perplexities 
arisit^fiom a state of increased exas¬ 
peration on bodi sides. 

The country, meanwhile, loudly calls 
upon the government to find some 
means of terminating this internal 
warfare. Tlie existing contention is, 
indeed, the chief evil of the case; and 
so much is this felt, that wc verily 
believe that the nation at large, 
excepting, of course, a few bigoted 
Dissenters, would rather see the ques¬ 
tion settled, even ^ chaining the.whple 
amount of die Church-rates^on the 
Consolidated Fund, than that it should 
remain in its present initnting posrtUoh. 

Let us look, then, at the difllculties 
whicli present themselves in the way 
of an iiRinediate adjiistmeni of the 
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Question. And here we must -take up to Uiis, and insist upon another. Let 

we matter as it is presented to vs by us consider each of these in its turn, 

the parties concerned. Tlie government and thus we shall obtain a view of the 

has propounded one plan; tlie Dis- difficulties which stan^ in the way of 

seating leaders have strongly objecteji th^adoption of either.* 

I. LORD AtTftORP’s PLAH. 

This we must lake as we'find it in Widow’s Bible seized for Church-rates” 


Lord Althorp’s speech of April 1834, 
considering it to be still, in all its main 
features, adhered to by the present ad¬ 
ministration ; inasmuch as Lord John 
Russell has, during the last two years, 
repeatedly expressed himself in parlia¬ 
ment to that effect. Now the^plan in' 
question yas to the following purport: 

The Church-rates,as at present levied, 
appear by the returns quoted by Lord 
Althorp, in 1834, to amount to about 
597,000/. per annum. Of this, about 
248,000/. is ranked under the liead of 
lepairs, and about 350,000/. under 
various other denominations, such 'as 
salaries, &c. Lord Althorp’s plan al¬ 
lotted a sum of 250,000/. a-year, out 
of the land-tax, to the purpose of main¬ 
taining the ecclesiastical buildings; and 
\e(t the congregations worshipping in 
them to raise among themselves, by 
pew-rents and in other ways, the whole 
of the sums required for carrying on 
the religious services. In favour of tliis 
plan the House of Commons divided, 
in April ^834; Ayes, 256 ; Noes, 140 
—majority in favour of the proposi¬ 
tion, 116.^ 

To this plan, then, originating with 
the government, assented to by (he 
Conservatives, not dissented from by 
the Church, whence arises the oppo¬ 
sition ? Solely from the Dissenters, 
speaking both by themselves, and also 
through. the.jnouths of sundry other 
persons, some nominally Churchmen, 
others of no religious professioh what¬ 
ever, but who are always ready to join 
in tins or any other kind of warfare 
against the Church. 

Let us look, then, at some of the 
reasons, and at some of the statements 
which are not reasons, which are put 
forth at dissenting meetings, and in 
various publications, against this plan. 

First, we liave a variety of anecdotes 
of cruel seizures for the rates, in roost 
of which “ poor widows ” appear to 
have been instructed how to proceed; 
refusing to pay some three or four 
.shillings, and then putting their family 
Bitdes in the broker’s way; by which 
device some very pretty stories, of tlie 


have been got bp. Then we have band- 
bills reproaching the members of the 
Church with providing their sacramenta I 
wine by selling a poor Dissenter’s table! 
and divers other manauvres and repre¬ 
sentations of the same kind. 

To the inventors and propagators of 
these ingenious devices, it matteft no¬ 
thing that, as respects Lord Althorp’s 
plan, all tliese complaints have no ap- 
lication whatever. Yet a moment’s re- 
ection makes this clear. Lord Althorp’s 
bill would have put an end to ail dis¬ 
traints, and to all visits of the broker. 
Lord Althorp’s bill would have left 
Churchmen to pay for their own sacra¬ 
mental wine, and for all other expenses 
‘ of their worship, without taking a single 
farthing out of any Dissenter’s pocket 
f(>r any such charge. ' And why was 
not this bill passed into a law more 
than two years since ? Simply because 
tile Dissenters opposed it i But let 
them bear in mind, when they talk of 
cruel brokers, and the hardship of pay¬ 
ing for washing the parson’s surplice, 
that this is not the question in dispute: 
that they migiu have been relieved from 
all such charges two years ago; that 
they may be relieved from them in a 
single fortnight, if they please:—in 
short, that they have none but mem- 
selves to thank fur their continuance I 

A second plea, however, goes a step 
further, and asks, “ Why are we to pay 
fur sustaining buildings which we never 
enter ? A\'e maintain our own chapels: 
Are not Churchmen rich enough to 
sus.tain their own places of worship ? 

The reply to this is, that the querist 
mistakes and mistates the whole ques¬ 
tion, The facts are these: Dissenters, 
generally, arc not of the poorest classes 
of the community, nor are they an 
average re|)resentation of the middle 
classes. They are chiefly found among 
those sections which border on the two, 
the labouring and the middle classes; 
not being absolutely poor, nor yet rich; 
not quite ignorant, nor yet well edu¬ 
cated. These join together, wherever 
their numbera ;are sufficient, and raise 
a plain elieap Imlbk huUding, and .oc- 
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cupy it themselves. They often main> 
tain a school; but as for accommo¬ 
dating the thousands of those who can 
pay nothing for sittings, it seems 
scarcely ever to enter their hcvds. 
We write this within half a mile of a 
church containing twelve hundred free 
sittings; and we greatly doubt whether 
a meeting-house, with l^alf this number 
of sittings for the poor, was ever yet 
built. 

Yet Dissenters are continually say¬ 
ing to Churchmen, “ Why cannot you 
do as we do?’' And sometimes the 
members of the Church are found to 
act on this advice. Here and there 
wo nnd proprietary chapels in the 
Establishment, chiefly fllled with the 
middle classes, who rent all the sittings. 
But these places never ask for a 
Church-rate. Nor do cither these 
chapels, nor the Dissenters’ meeting- 
liouses, at all affect the present question. 
The rate is required for a totally dif¬ 
ferent purpose—fora purpose to which 
the Dissenters have no parallel,— for^ 
maintaining a free and open church,' 
in most cases without any pew-rents 
at all, and m which there is generaUy 
large accommodation for the poor. It 
is, in fact, in theory, and ought to be 
in practice, a national provision, for the 
use of the whole nation. 

And if, in reply to this, we are for 
the hundredth time asked, W'hy are 
Dissenters to be made to pay for that 
from which they derive no advantage, 
we must for the hundredth time reply, 
in the words of Dr. Dwight, a ^resoy- 
terian and an American, that they do 
derive an advantage, and a very consi¬ 
derable one, from that national religion 
which they thus contribute to support. 
The doctor’s argument cannot be too 
often repeated : 

“ The legislature of every state is the 
])roper superintendent of all its pruden¬ 
tial concerns. It has not only a right, 
but is obliged by an authoritv, which it 
can neither oppose nor question, to pur¬ 
sue every lawful and expedient measure 
for the promotion of the public welfare. 
To this groat purpose, religion, in every 
country, is not only useful, but indis- 

t iensable. But reli^on cannot exist, and 
las never existed, ror any length of time, 
without public worship. As every man 
ought, therefore, willingly to contribute 
to the support of wliatever increases his 
own prosperity, he is, by immovable 
consequence, obliged to support the re- 
ligion which, by increasing the common 
prosperity, increases, of course, bis own. 


/■ Should an advoeale ibr the doctmie 
whioti 1 oppose, demand proof that fell. 
gioQ is iodispensable to tae welfare of a 
free country, this ismy answer. Morality, 
as every sober man Woo knows any thing 
of the subject discerns with a glance, is 
merely a branch of religion : and where 
there is no religion, there is no morality. 
Moral obligation has its sole ground in 
the character and government of God. 
But where God is not worshipped, his 
character will soon be disregarded ; and 
the obligations founded on it unfelt and 
forgotten. No duty, therefore, to indi¬ 
viduals, or to tho public, will be realised 
or performed. Justice, kindness, and 
truth, t^e great hinges on which firee so¬ 
ciety hangs, will be unpractised, because 
there will be no motives to the practice 
of sufficient force to resist the passions 
of man. Oaths of office, and of testimony, 
alike, without the sanctions «f religion, 
are merely solemn farces. Without the 
sense of acoouutablenesa to God, without 
th^ realising belief of a future retribution, 
they are employed only to insult the 
Creator, deprave the juror, nnd cheat 
his fellow-men. This sense nothing but 
religion can inspire or preserve. With 
the los|, of religion, tlierefore, the ulti- 
mateefoundation of confidence is blown 
up, and the security of life, liberty, and 
property, buried in the ruins. 

" In ud of these observations, 1 dlegb . 
that no free government has ever existed 
fjgr any time without the support of reli¬ 
gion. Atlieng, Sparta, and Rome, stood 
and fell with their religion, false and gross 
as it was ; because it contained some of 
those great truths and solemn sanctions, 
without which man can possess no con¬ 
science, exercise no virtue, and find no 
safety. To their religion, Britain, Swit¬ 
zerland, nnd the United Netherlands, 
have owed most of their happiness nnd 
their permanency; and might say to this 
celestial denizen, in every period of their 
prosperity, as ^e devotlT nniT humble 
Christian to his God, ‘ Having obtained 
help of thee, wo have continued to this 
time.* 

“ In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without 
religion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, 
stripped of this aid, cannot exist. The 
government, thus projected, was itself 
never established, but was a mere abor¬ 
tion; exhibiting doubtful signs of life at 
its birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence only as an ephemeron. Daring 
its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the rest of man¬ 
kind, which the world has ever seen. 
Instead of being a free, just, and bene- 
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ficent system of administration, it' was 
more despotic than a Persian caliphate; 
more wasteful of life, and all its blessings, 
than an inundation of Goths and Vandals. 
Those who lived under it, and either ori¬ 
ginated or executed its measures, were 
the authors of more crimes than any col¬ 
lection of men, since the termination of 
tliat gigantic wickedness, from which 
nothing but on universal deluge could 
cleanse this polluted world. 

" These evils, my antagonist is further 
to be informed, were the result of the 
only experiment ever made of erecting a 
government without religion. '-Th^ are 
the only specimen of the genuine efficacy 
of infidelity and atheism on the mind and' 
on the happiness of man, during tne only 
opportunity which they have enjoyed of 
possessing an unlimited control over 
human affairs. Until the remembrance 
of this experiment shall have been lost, 
it can never be made again. 

** Finally, he is to be informed, that it 
is wiser, more humane, and more effectual, 
to prevent crimes than to punish them. 
He is to be told, what bo cannot deny, 
thot religion is the only great preventative 
of crimes; and contributes more, in a far 
more desirable manner, to the pe^ce and 
good order of society, than the judge and 
die sheriff, the gaol and the gibbet, united. 
He is to be reminded that mankind, with 
all the influence of religion added to that 
of the civil government, are still imper¬ 
fectly governed—are less orderly, peace¬ 
ful, and friendly to each o\her, than hd- 
mani^ must wish ; and that, therefore, 
he who would willingly lessen this in¬ 
fluence is a fold—he who would destroy 
it, a madman. 

** 1 am well aware that, in spite of this 
and any other reasoning, in spite of de¬ 
monstration itself, there are men who may, 
and in all probability will say, that, 
how'ever good and useful the public wor¬ 
ship of God may be, they do not wish to 
avail theinselWs of its benefits, an^ owe, 
therefore, no contributions to its support. 
To these men I reply, that he who has 
no children, or who does not wish to 
send his children to school, and he who 
does not use the roads and bridges of his 
country, because he is either necessitated 
or inclined to stay at home, may, on 
exactly the same ground, claim an ex¬ 
emption from supporting schools, roads, 
and bridges. To such an objector it is 
a anfficient answer, that these tilings 
enter into all the happiness which he 
enjoys, and that without them he and 
his countrjnnen would be hennita and 
savages. Without religion, man be¬ 
comes in a short time a beast of prey, 
and wastes the happiness of his fellow- 
men with as little remorse as the wolf or 
tiie tiger, an^ fo a degree wb|cl| learpa 


their ravages out of remembrance. Even 
if tins were not the melancholy foot, the 
list of individual enjoyments is as much 
more valuable in a community^ where re¬ 
ligion prevails, than where it does^not, 
os fhe sofe^, peace, and pleasure of 
civilized society are more desiralile than 
the exposure, discoi'd, and misery pro¬ 
duced by the furious and malignant 
passions of uncultivated man.” 

Our answer, therefore, in short, is 
this : hold it to be the duty of all 

governments, to establish among their 
people ,the worship of God. We be¬ 
lieve tliat in so doing the government 
consults the interest of all, and may, 
consequently, and in perfect redsoii- 
ableness, levy the cost of that establish¬ 
ment upon the whole community. As 
for consulting the preferences or dis¬ 
likes of individuals, it is a mode of 
proceeding never yet adopted by any 
government. Quakers, and those who 
abhor the idea of blood, are made to 
pay for the maintenance of a standing 
array; people who never took the least 
^interest in the arts, are taxed to build a 
picture-gallery ; and men who have no 
children to educate, are obliged to con¬ 
tribute to support schools. The test 
in each case is, the ptddk good, not the 
private feelings of individuals. And 
the public good, in this case, prescribes 
the maintenatice of a national church. 

A third objection is, that the re¬ 
venues of the Church are amply suffi¬ 
cient for all these purposes, without 
either a rate, or a contribution from 
the public treasury. The Globe news¬ 
paper cuolly declared, a few days since, 
that it had never heard it questioned ” 
that the Church’s own endowments 
were quite equal to all these charges. 
The Globe must have had a very bad 
memory, not to be aware that Lord 
John Russell himself had repeatedly 
declared, that the revenues of the 
Church were not more than sufficient 
for the decent maintenance of the 
clergy. But whether this has been 
said or not, and j^hether the Globe 
forgets it or not, let us look at the 
facts of the case as they stand on record 
in the parliamentary returns. 

The whole revenues of the Church, 
cathedral or parochial, are found to be 
3,490,332/. Were we even to abolish 
at once both bishops and cathedrals, 
this aggregate, divided among our 
10,701 parishes, would give an average 
income of 320/. lo,«ach. But if we 
gre opt prepafflt^ tp sweep away Episi 
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copacy, and thus utterly revolutionize 
the Church—and if we, therafore, only 
look at revenues of 'the parochial 
clergy, we there find that these 
10,701 benefices possess, altogether, 
only 3,058,248/. a-year, or about 285/. 
each; being leis than half the salary 
of an assistant poor-law commissioner I 
But it will perhaps ])e replied, that 
tiie bishops may be reduced, and the ca¬ 
thedral revenues almost wholly applied 
to this purpose. To which we answer, 
that it was only in the last session that 
the bishops’ revenues were reviewed and 
equalized by parliament, and that it is 
too much like child’s play to adopt a 
plan one year and to repudiate it the 
next. As for the catliedral revenues, 
the allusion to them reminds us that 
it is easy to shew that, instead of a 
surplus,—a superabundance,—there is 
actually a large deficiency of means; 
and that tlie State, if it means to main¬ 
tain a national church'at all, is bound 
to increase, rather than diminish, the 
existing revenues of the establishment., 
Tlic population of Enghand and 
Wales, in 1801, was 8,872,980. In 
1831, it was 13,894,574. Here was 
an increase of more than_^wc millions, 
within thirty years; but in what way 
had the CImrch been strengthened to 
provide fur this vast growth of popu- ' 
lation ? Tliere seems no ground for 
imagining that the revenues of the 
Church had increased in any commen¬ 
surate degree—hardly any for believing 
tliat they had increased at all. 

The tithes, in the aggregate, surely, 
could not be higher in 1831 than in 
1801, looking at the far lower price of 
agricultural produce at the later period. 
What, then, had been done to augment 
the resources of the Church, so as to 
enable her to provide for this vast 
augmentation ? By the state, scarcely 
any thjng; by private benevolence, 
not a tenth part of what the case re¬ 
quired. If we admit, then, as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have ad¬ 
mitted, that it will be necessary and 
expedient to apply a large part of the 
271,970/. per annum whicti now be¬ 
longs to the cathedrals, to Uie endow- 
raentofaconsiderable body of additional 
parochial clergy—if this be conceded, 
as it has already been, still it must be 
abundantly clear that even the whole 
of the cathedral revenues might be 
applied to this purtrose, and yet the 
wants of the addea five millions be 
scarcely half supplied. Instead, there¬ 


fore, of finding any surplus in this 
quarter, to be applied to the reduction 
of Church-rates, it is abundantly clear 
that a deficiency, and not an excess, 
exists—a deficiency, too, which the 
State is bound to supply. 

So fiur, then, from this objection 
proving to be founded on fact, the 
very contrary appears to he the actual 
state of the case. Instead of being in 
possession of large stores of wealth, 
easily applicable to this purpose, the 
Church is found to be greatly deficient 
in the necessary means of fulfilling her 
duties, and is seen to have a just claim on 
*theStale for an augmented provision. 

And the fourth objection is equally 
at variance with the truth—assuming, 
like the last, not only what is not the 
case, but the very opposite of the real fact. 

■The same article in Uie Examiner, 
from which we have already quoted, 
thus states this objection : 

*' The abolition of the Church-rates is 
now only a grace of necessity; for as the 
people liave it in their power to refuse 
them, and for the 7nost part do refuse 
then^ i!t is not to be supposed that they 
will suflTer any commutation taking from 
tliem the power of resisting tlie odious 
exaction. I'he rates being virtually abo¬ 
lished, nothing remains to the Church 
but tlie disgrace of an extortionate 
demand.” 

Now here the broad assnmption is 
made, that, taking the whole kingdom 
through, “ the people for the most part 
do refuse Church-ratesand thus that 
“ the rates are virtually abolished.” 

This is a most important feature in 
the case, if fruc. But is it true? So 
far from it, that the very opposite is the 
actual truth 1 

Of^he 10,700 parisheS^in England, 
we may reasonably suppose that many 
are not in the habit of making a Church- 
rate at all; and do not, in fact, find one 
necessary. In some, a small endow¬ 
ment exists for the purpose; in others, 
a wealthy incumbent takes the expenses 
on himself; in others, the charges, being 
small, are paid, by common consent, 
out of the poor-rates. This being the 
case, we are inclined to assume, what 
is certainly a low estimate, that in only 
about 5000 parishes, or rather less than 
halfof the whole, a Church-rate is usually 
resorted to. 

But, whether the rate be required in 
5000 parishes, or in 10,000, to what 
extent have the Dissenters succeeded 
in rejecting the rate ? Hie Examintr 
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says, fur the nmt mrtJ* It' this That all ttie hardship of the broker’s 
were true, we should hear of two or distraint, all the grievance of paving 
three thousand rejections in a year, for sacramental wine and the washing 
or about ffiy every week. But what of surplices, would be at once and for 
is the fact ? ever removed by Lord Althorp’s bill; 

The Patriot^ the organ of the agi> and would, in met, have been so re« 

tating Dissenters, has its agents and moved two years since, had not the 

correspondents in every part of the Dissenters interposed their opposition, 

country, aad it is most improbable and thus contiijued the very system of 

that any of these Dissenting triumphs which they coniplain: — 
would fail to be chronicled in its That the objection next raised, that 
columns. Now the Patriot does, it is Dissenters ought not to be called upon 
true, report continually such Church- to contribute in any way, directly or 

rate conflicts as its friends can get up. indirectly, to a church from which they 

But how often? Sometimes one such, derive no benefit, is not founded in 

sometimes two, three —scarcely ever fact. Indirectly, at least, they unques- 

four in a week 1 And of these a fair tionably do receive advantage from 

proportion, we believe a majority, ter* the establishment of Christianity; and 

minate, not in the triumph, but in the indirectly, at least, they ought to be 

defeat, of ^e Dissenters ! We do not willing to contribute towards that great 

believe that the most careful search public advantage: — 
would collect, either from the Patriot's That the allegation that sufficient 
columns, or from any other source, §o funds could be realized, out of the 
many as one hundred cases of Church- Church’s own endowments, to supply 
rates refused, within the last year. The the place of Church-rates, is unfounded, 
latest contests that we remember were and just the opposite of the truth ; 
those of Brighton, Lambeth, and 'inasmuch as the five millions added 
Bridgewater, in all which the Churcli to the population within the last thirty 

was triumphant. * years demand the allocation of every 

But is one hundred out of 5000 farthing that the revenues of the 

the most part ” ? Is it not prepos- Church can spare, for tiie provision 

terous, because in one case out of fifty of additional ministers for this vast 

the Church has been defeated, to say, increase of the people: And 

as the Examiner does, ** Church-ratis That the arrogant assumption, that 
are virtually abolished." Most clearly, the people have already thrown ofif the 

in this case, as in the last, the truth burden of Church-rates, and that it 

turns out to be, not as the facts were therefore only remains for the Church 

stated by the Dissenters and their ad- to give up, with the best grace she may, 

vocates, but just the very contrary I what it^is out of her power to retain, 

Tlie Church is in full possession of is altogether contrary to fact^ inas- 

forty-nint fiftkihs of her usual sup- much as out of the 10,701 parishes of 

plies; and instead of being oblig^, England, it would be difficult to name 

as the Examiner would assume, to one hundred which have, in any one 

make the bes«-bargain she can in ‘the year, refused to agree to the adoption 

matter,, she is under no necessity to of a Church-rate, 

accept, nor will she accept, any terms The objections, then, to the original 
which shall cripple her usefulness or proposition of Lord Althorp,*^a pro- 
diminish her powers of extension. position obtaining the concurrence of 

We find, then, that the four argu- vVhigs, Conservatives, and the Church 

inents most frequently resorted to, by itself, appear to be utterly vain and 

the opponents of Lord Althorp’s plan, weak. Let us ne»^ took at the counter- 

have actually no weight or validity proposition; which we may call,by way 

whatever. We find— of distinction, 

II. THE PLAN OF THE OISSENTEKS AND EADTCALS. 

This merely goes to abolish Church- This is the scheme, the adoption of 
rates simply, and in toto, without pro- which, the JExaminer tells us, will 

yiding any substitute whatever; leav- “ p'op," its rejection “ crush," the 

ing the churches to foil down or to administration. It is by espousing 

stand, to be shut up or to be kept open, this project that the government may 

just as their resp^tive congregations ** acquire new strengui;” it is by op- 

may choose to provide. posing it that it may “ cast itself away.” 
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us inquire, then, whetlier the path 
to this so desirable a consummation is 
altogether cl^r from didkulties. 

We think not. Several objections 
occur to us on the instant, as of very 
serious force against this sweeping pro> 
position. We will enumerate a few, 
us they suggest themselves to our 
minds. ^ 

1. There is a degree of impi’aclicabi- 
about the scheme—at least in so 
far as the present generation is con¬ 
cerned. This appears the very instant 
we look closely into particulars. 

Admitting that the congregations 
may, or must, find means for carrying 
on their own religious services, still 
the annual income of 248,000/. is re¬ 
quired fur the mere sustenlation of the 
edifices. This point the government 
has again and again pledged itself to 
maintain. Lord Althorp’s proposition 
went to provide for this annual charge 
by a grant from the "land-tax. The 
l5issenters do not go the length of 
saying. Let the chnrclies fall; but they 
say, Take the jiecessary sums for re-' 
pairs out of the cathedral revenues. 

Now here comes in the first priip- 
lical difficulty. There are no sucit 
cathedral revenues as the proposition 
presuppose^ upon which the legislator 
can at once lay his hand, and say, 
Here / take these in lieu of Church- 
rates. The cathedral revenues are, 
in fact, nothing else than the incomes 
enjoyed by the ()resent deans, and 
canons, and prebendaries. Now, no 
single statesman or legislator has ever 
risen up in England to propose even 
the suppression of a mere sinecure, 
without regard to existing interests. 
To rob the present holders of canonries 
and prebendal stalls of all their means 
of existence, is not, we are convinced, 
intended even by the propounders of 
this scheme. But without you do rob 
them, when and where do you get 
your 250,000/. a-year ? 

The simple truth is, that if it were 
determined to shut up all the cathe¬ 
drals, and wholly to suppress their 
establishments, it might be possible, 
on the gradual extinction of the pre¬ 
sent holders, to realize something near 
the very sum thus wanted—250,000/. 
a-year—in ahoui forty years from this 
time!—that is, supposing that the re¬ 
forms now in progress had not pre- 
vioosly devoted to other purposes 
more than half tlie amount. Bat, ad¬ 
mitting that in about forty yeara the 


whole of the present cathedral bodies 
would be extinct, and that a large 
income would then fall in, to be ap¬ 
plied to the purposes of Church-rates, 
still, what is proposed to be done during 
all the long interim which will elapse ? 
Not even the Dissenters themselves 
have yet said, ‘‘ Let the churches fall, 
if they cannot be upheld.” What, 
then, is to be done ? 

. Possibly, some Dissenter, wavering 
towards moderation, may be ready to 
say. Oh 1 we will consent that the go¬ 
vernment shall lend or give the neces¬ 
sary funds in the interim, so that we 
tire assured of the ultimate extinction 
of the impost. 

Why! you may have the impost 
teinoved at once. And as to the defi¬ 
ciency being supplied, in t/ie interim, 
by government, it is obvious that if 
the principle be a correct one for ten 
or^ twenty years, it is a correct one for 
a century. If it is right that such an 
application of the public revenues 
should be made now, and for all tlie 
remainder of your life, it is just as 
right that the same application should 
be iifade in the lives of your children 
and your grandchildren. 

The proposition, therefore, if it be 
made in the thorough~going spirit of 
some of its advocates, means more 
tflan it says. It means, Let the 
cimrehes be left to fall—let them 
have no funds for their maintenance, 
till they can derive them from the 
cathedrals. But if it does not mean 
this, then it differs little from the 
ministerial proposition. It only says, 
Ixt the Treasury find means for the 
present; and let steps be taken to 
provide funds out of the cathedral 
revenues, so soon as anyrfhing'can be 
made*availabie from that source. 

Meanwhile, however, we remark, 
that the bare and naked proposition of 
“ taking the C.'hurch-rates out of the 
cathedral revenues ” is, during the pre- 
.sent generation, clearly impracticable. 

2. We observe, that this proposition, 
or any pro^iosition which throws ail the 
burden now resting on tlie whole state 

— the whole people, in the shape of 
Church-rates — upon the Church her¬ 
self, assumes that which is contrary 
to fact, namely, that the Church of 
England possesses a surplus revenue, 

— a revenue larger than the extent of 
her duties renders necessary. 

That this is not the case, might 
be shewn by the reports of the Eccle- 
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siaslical Commissioners, signed by 
several members of the uresent ad- 
luiuisl ration, in some or which an 
extent of spiritual want and desti¬ 
tution is exhibited, far exceeding any 
means which the Church possesses, even 
were the whole cathedral revenues at 
once applied to this purpose. It might 
also be shewn by the uniform language 
of Lord John Russell,on many occasions 
during the last-five years. But it will 
be quite sufficient to refer to one single 
declaration of his lordship’s, made so 
lately as the 2d of May kst, in which 
he distinctly reiterated his opinion, 
which had been frequently, liefore 
made known, *' that the revenues of 
the Church are only sufficient, or 
barely sufficient, for the religious in¬ 
struction qf the people.”* 

_To maintain this opinion —an opi¬ 
nion grounded on an extensive know¬ 
ledge of the facts of the case—aqd 
yet to listen to a proposition which 
tends to throw upon the Church a 
burden of 248,000/. a-year, which is 
at present borne by the rate-payers, 
would obviously be a grievous, incon¬ 
sistency. Tiiere is no surplus reVenue 
in the Church, from which you can 
obtain this 250,000/. a-year. Tiie 
conclusion, therefore, is obvious : 
you can only relieve the people from 
the Church-rates, by providing this 
sum out of the public revenues. 

If we are once more referred to the 
cathedral sinecures, we again repeat, 
that those sinecures are already in 
course of removal — that the plans of 
Church reform already developed in 
the reports of the Church Commis¬ 
sioners do most clearly shew, that 
there is no intention of maintaining 
the calliedrak. establishments in their 
present costliness. But a more legi¬ 
timate object than that of finding an 
equivalent for Church-rates, demands 
all the funds which can be realized 
from this quarter. The hundreds of 
new churches which are rising around 
us, a l^e proportion of whose accom¬ 
modation is allotted to the poor, and 
which churches are generally destitute 
of all endowment, save the rents of 
such portions as are inclosed and 
pewed,— tliese unquestionably prefer 
the 8tronge.st claim to any funds 
which the cathedrals may be able to 
spare. In fact, all those savings will 
be quite inadequate to this most de¬ 


sirable end. Clearly, then, all idea of 
a surplus^ to be applied to Church-rate 
purposes,ought to be wholly abandoned. 

3. The main point, however, is yet 
to be stated. The one predominant 
reason why the agitators ue resolved 
upon the abolition of Church-rates 
without commutation ,—and why those 
who conscientiously support an esta¬ 
blished church ought to he equally 
resolute that without commutation they 
shall not be abolished,—is, that in this 
dispute is invClved the whole question, 
whether the English nation shall, or 
shall not, continue to support a national 
Christian church 1 

As matters now stand, there is very 
little to make the supposed union of 
church and state,— the theoretical idea 
of an established church,—a practical 
reality, except the continuance of the 
law of Church-rates. 

What is the principle on which we 
defend a national establishment ? It is, 
That the state is bound to establish the 
worship of God. But what does the 
' state do, in this country, to establish 
this worship? Utile enough, truly, 
except in the article of Church-rates. 

The endowments of the Church, be 
it ever remembered, were not bestowed 
upon her by the state. She received 
them, as the Universities received theirs, 
—as Christ’s Hospital or Eton College 
received theirs,— from the Christian 
liberality of her individual members. 
All that monarchs and parliaments, 
for several centuries past, have kept 
in view^ has been, how Irest to serve 
their friends at Iier cost. Courtiers 
have been provided for, popular states¬ 
men have been recompensed, “ the 
landed interests ” have been carefully 
considered; but at each successive 
move the Church has generally been the 
loser. Still, however, the state admits 
her duty, and constantly professes her 
willingness to dischatge it. Still she 
orders that each parisli and district 
shall take proper care that all things 
are provide, so that the worship of 
God may be carried on, and his ordi¬ 
nances administered, to the whole po¬ 
pulation of the land. 

But terminate this one law, and 
abolish the Church-rate without re¬ 
placing it by any ebarge on ^e 
national revenues, and then the Dis¬ 
senter may at once triumphantly pro¬ 
claim, with good ground for his as- 
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serticHi, tiiat the union of church and 
state is at an end'—and that henceforth 
“ tlie Church of Englandis an empty 
title, to which no one body of Christians 
has any peculiar right to lay claim. 

That this is the main object of the 
whole straggle, is a point which they 
are not at all desirous of concealing. 
Again and again do Ijiey tell us, that 
the amount of money is not at all tl)e 
point in dispute—that they will protest 
as strongly against 5000L as against 
250,000/.; for that the object is, that 
the Church shall not be supported out 
of the national revenues at all. “ The 
state," they tell us, “ must no longer 
patronize a sect." 

Now, not disputing their right to 
take and to maintain this ground, if 
they think fit, still their pertinacity on 
this ^ point ought to make us equally 
resolved. There is more in it than a 
mere whine about “the widow’s Bible," 
—there is moreln it fhan an objection 
to the fieavi/ burden, which in a few 
cases has b^n pleaded against—there 
is more in it than the mere point of 
justice, as it is called, that Churchmen 
should pay for their own organs Mid 
their own sacramental wine. Yes, and 
if we put an end to the rate itself, and 
thus never trouble the widow with the 
broker’s visit— if Churchmen willingly 
undertake the whole cost of their own 
worship, and if the mere repairs are 
defrayerl out of the public purse, and 
are thus wholly unfelt in the general 
taxation—still, the Dissenters assure 
us, will they offer as much opposition 
as ever; inasmuch as the chief grievance 
of all would remain unredressed,— the 
maintenance of a national church ! 

We learn, then, that the real object 
of the war against Church-rates is, to 
sever the Church from the State, and 
to put an end to the national establish¬ 
ment. Our duty, then, who do not 
desire this separation, and who think 
it the duty of the State to maintain an 
establishment, clearly is, to determine, 
that Church-rates^hall only be put an 
end to by an equitable commutation, 
payable out of the national revenues. 

4. Our remaining objection is chiefly 
personal to his majesty’s ministers. 
We have shewn them that the scheme 
proposed by the Dissenters and their 
friends is impracikahle, inasmuch as it 
professes to lay hold of revenues whidi 
cannot be touched for many years to 


come. We have shewn, also, that it 
takes for granted a surplus, which sur- 

J lus does not exist, and which Lord 
olm Russell has repeatedly declared 
to have no existence. We have shewn, 
further, that the declared object of the 
whole proposition is to deprive the 
Church of its national character—a 
character in which the present admi¬ 
nistration is pledged to maintain it. 
And we shall now only add, that with 
a knowledge of all these things, and 
remembering all the declarations made 
at various times by different members 
of the government, it appears quite 
'impossible for ministers to accede to 
the demand of the Dissenters, without 
involving themselves in a depth of dis¬ 
grace wholly without a parallel in the 
history of party tergiversatiqti. 

One of these declarations, and one 
of the latest, will abundantly suffice 
tp establish this position. On the 
20th of last June—little more than 
six months’ since— 

“ Lord John Russell said,—My opi¬ 
nion on tliis subject is exactly the same 
as it lAs hitherto been. I think that it 
is tue duty of the State, either by means 
of Church-rates, or of some other public 
fund, to maintain the buildings set apart 
by the state for Divine worship in good 
and efficient repair.’’—“ And, whatever 
«iay be the anxiety of the Dissenters, 
they cannot be in doubt as to the opinions 
of the government.. Two years ago. Lord 
Altliorp brought in a bill on the subject, 
in which the principle was declared, that 
Church-rates should not be abolished, 
unless the State provided a substitute. 
I have never said any thing inconsistent 
with that principle, or, at least, any thing 
to lead Dissenters to suppose that minis¬ 
ters meant to nholisb Iphurch-rates with¬ 
out an equivalent, or thatidhatfquh'alent 
was To be found in the revenues of the 
Church, To that principle I have adhered, 
and to it I mean to adhere.’’ * 

A marked distinction will be seen 
to exist between this case and that of 
the Church of Ireland. In proposing 
an appropriation clause for the Irish 
Chiircn, Ixird John Russell certainly 
had it in his power to refer back to 
his previous declarations, and to say, 
“ Although my practice may have va¬ 
ried— although I have held different 
opinions at different times, as to the 
expediency of applying the principles 
I avowed, still I can at least claim the 
merit of having been always consistent 
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iu theoniy. Tke doctrinti 1 have con* 
stantly avowed has always been, that 
the Church of Ireland possessed re¬ 
venues beyond hei* necessities, and that 
the State nad the just and .legal right 
of determining the appropriation of 
that excess.'’ 

We admit the truth of tliis justifica¬ 
tion. We acknowledge that in theory 
his lordship has for many years past 
maintained the same position, and oiir 
censure merely extends to this point, 
—that his willingness to apply these 
theories was marvellously increased 
between 1833 and 1835, and that no 
visible cause existed for the cliange, 
except hit own change of {losition. It. 
was tneonvenientf in 1833, to press the 
147tb, or Appropriation clause, in the 
Irish Church Bill. But in 1835 the 
case was changed, and tlic Appro¬ 
priation clause was highly expedient 
for his own ends; and hence the 
altered tone of his language and his 
policy. 

But a like change, in the matter of 
the English Church, would be ten 
times more disgraceful and destiuclive 
to character. It would not be a chhngc 
from inertness to activity.—from an in¬ 
disposition to moot the question, to a 
sudden zeal for legislation; but it would 
be an absolute conversion from a fixed, 
and formed, and well-defined opiniorf, 
to its very opjiosite and contradiction; 
—from a conviction, held for years, 
and frequently and publicly avowed, 
to a directly contrary view; and all 
this clearly and obviously from no 
other motives, than a desire to gratify 
the Dissenters, and a fear that their 
animosity would lead to liis own loss 
of office. His lordship declared, so 
lately asJunc. last, his fixed and un¬ 
alterable opinion, that it wa^ the 
duty of the State to take care that 
the churches were kept iu repair; 
that, consequently, it was impossible 
that he could consent to abolish 
Church-rates, except by providing a 
sufficient equivalent; and that such an 
equivalent was not to be found in the 
existing revenues of the Church. All 
these conclusions were enunciated after 
much thought, after a lengthened offi¬ 
cial consideration of the question, and 
on the fullest view of all tlie facts of 
the case. Can it ever be possible for a 
statesman to abandon ground so deli¬ 
berately taken, and to abandon it 
merely from the pressure of intimidation 
—can it be imagined possible, we ask. 


for a public man thus to act, witiiout 
wholly denuding himself of every frag¬ 
ment of reputation, and plunging him¬ 
self at once into the very depths of 
scorn and contempt. 

A yielding, then, of l»is fixed and 
declared opinions, to the pressure of 
the Dissenters, would cover the states¬ 
man so deserting his duty with the 
most irremediable infamy. But it would 
do more than tliis. It would throw the 
.settlement of the question to a greater 
distance than ever, and would add con¬ 
siderably to the disgust and exaspera¬ 
tion already felt by a large body of the 
higher and middling classes towards 
the ministry. Ilieir attack on the 
Church of Ireland has raised in the 
country a Conservative spirit for which 
they were quite unprepared, and which 
already threatens their overthrow. An 
attempt on the English ('hurch, as it 
comes nearer liome, would immensely 
augment this feeling, atid would render 
the destruction of the parties making 
it, quite inevitable. The ministry, 
then, would sacrifice itself to the gra¬ 
tification of the Dissenters, witiiout 
being able, in fact, to accomplish even 
a particle of that for which the Dis¬ 
senters are clamoring! 

]'or, ailliougii it may be easy enough 
for any half dozen men, whether minis¬ 
ters or not, to proinm the entire aboli¬ 
tion of Cliiircli-rates, without a sub¬ 
stitute,— to ('mr^sucii a measure will 
be found by no means so easy. No 
one will imagine, we suppose, that the 
House of Lords would for an instant 
entertairi such a proposition, ev^n were 
it to pass tlic House of Commons. 
All that would be efiected, therefore, 
would be to add another to the various 
questions already at issue between the 
two houses, and to leave the Church- 
rates ill their present position—i. e. 
voted and collected, in spile of oppo¬ 
sition, in forty-nine parishes out of 
^veryjlfty/ if not in ninety-nine out 
of a hund red ! The Church-rate, then, 
would be perpetuated, instead of being 
removed; the dissension between the 
two houses would be increased; and 
tlie House of Peers would be placed 
in tlie popular and advantageous po¬ 
sition of being the main bulwark of the 
Church; which Church, whatever the 
Dissenters may say, is becoming every 
day more deeply arid more extensively 
beloved. Would such a result I5e one 
which a “liberal ministryshould seek 
to precipitate ? * 
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But white wc are committing these 
ideas to paper, a third proposition 
makes its appearance, in the form of a 
series of resolutions, publicly advertised 
as havijig been adopted at a meeting of 
the Archdeacons of England, specially 
convened in order to ^ke this subject 
into consideration. Their plan is thus 
briefly indicated : 

" I'hat this meeting earnestly depre¬ 
cates all interference with the principle 
of Church-rates, being persuaded that 
no other mode of attaining the same 
ubject, equally safe and permanent, can 
be devised. 

That nothing more is required than 
additional enactments for better raising 
or making the rate, and for securing to 
the rate-payer every possible satisfaction 
as to the faithful application of the money 
so raised.” 

This proposition, thbn, if wc rightly 
understand it, merely desires to per¬ 
fect the law as it now stands, by re¬ 
moving a practical anomaly, and giving* 
the proper auUiorities tlie power of 
making and levying a rale, without 
being liable to obstruction by a riotous 
popular assemblage, either on the mak¬ 
ing the mte, or in its collection. 

There is no doubt tliat the pro¬ 
pounders of tliis plan are tlieoretically 
right. It is a most absurd defect in 
the law as it now stands, that wiiile 
the principle is clearly laid down that 
every parish is hound to keep its church 
in repair, still, in practice, a rabble of 
Dissenters, or even of opposers of all 
religion, can step in, and by their votes 
in a parish vestry entirely defeat every 
practical proposition. That this is a 
mere oversight, an unintentional hiatus 
ill the law, there can be no doubt. 
In the making a poor-rate, the church¬ 
wardens and overseers are bound, in¬ 
deed, to summon the parishioners to 
be present; but tlie act of making the 
rate, subject only to the approbation of 
the magistrates, is' their own sole act, 
and no one ever thinks of putting it to 
the votes of a majority, whether the 
poor shall be starved or kept alive— 
whether a levy shall be made, or the 
overseers be left without funds. 

No doubt it is the wish of the arch¬ 
deacons merely to put the two rates 
upon the same footing. And had this 
proposition been ofiered a dozen years 
nack, it would have been a valuable 
one, and would, most probably, have 


warded off the present inconvenience 
and danger. Dissenters would 

have wanted foot-room for the contest 
they are now carrying on ; and thus, 
flnding their efforts unavailing, would 
probably bare allowed the question to 
remain undisturbed. 

At the present moment, however, it 
appears to us that this proposition 
comes too late. We doubt the wis¬ 
dom, now that the animosity of the 
Dissenters has been roused, of forcibly 
maintaining a system of taxation which 
*inust perpetuate and increase the exist¬ 
ing irritation. We have no idea of 
surrendering the principle ; but in the 
mere mode of carrying that principle 
into efiect we are willing to be regulated 
by existing circumstances. We believe 
that the whole nation is benefited by 
tlje Established Church, and therefore 
we Iiold that the entire nation ought, 
directly or indirectly, to be contri¬ 
butory to its operations. But as the 
Dissenters appear to feel a great dis¬ 
like to* the direct levy of this tax, we 
are ljuite disposed to withdraw the col¬ 
lector from their doors, to exchange 
the nite for an equivalent out of the 
national revenues, and thus to remove 
all ground of complaint, that ** his 
ftibles and chairs are taken away, to 
pay for the washing the parson’s sur¬ 
plice.” As the benefit received by the 
Dissenters is not direct, but indirect, 
so we would willingly make the pay¬ 
ment indirect also. 

We believe, too, that a change of 
tliis sort is not only desirable, in order 
to remove grounds of irritation, but 
also expedient, in order to terminate 
actual strife and contention, which no 
plan retaining the direct levy can 
efiect. J'or instance, suppose it were 
merely enacted, that the churchwarden, 
instead of being obliged to take the 
vote of a parish-meeting, should be 
empowered to make a rate of his own 
authority, as the overseer does now, in 
the case of the poor-rate,—what is 
more obvious than that this would 
only slightly modify tlie form and 
terms of the quarrel, and that in future, 
instead of opj^iosing a churchwarden’s 
application to iiave a Church-rate 
granted, the Dissenters would struggle 
to gain, wherever they could, the ap¬ 
pointment of churchwardens pledged 
not to make a Church-rate. And, 
after all, if this and a dozen other 
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diffictiUies were guarded against, there 
still remains passive resistance; the 
expedient which the Dissenters will 
always have, as their dernier resort, 
so long as we persist in a distinct and 
direct levy upon them for the expenses 
of the ChurcL 


Agreeing, then, with the main prin¬ 
ciple of the archdeacons’ plan, we yet 
feel disposed to think dial it has been 
left unadopted too long; and that it 
does not niily meet the exi^ncies of 
the case, as matters stand at the present 
moment. 


IV, FWUTHER 

It will be seen that onr own prefer¬ 
ence is for the plan propounded by 
Lord Althorp in 1834. The simple 
abolition demanded by the Dissenters 
we must decidedly oppose, inasmuch 
as it virtually dissolves the connexion 
between the Churcl) and the State; de¬ 
nies the duty of the legislature to provide 
religious instruction for the people; and 
openly declares that for the future the 
ordinancesiof religion shall be confined 
to those who are rich enough to pay for 
them. But the adherence of the oppo¬ 
site plan, offered by the archdeacons, 
the existing system, seems to us inad¬ 
visable, and, in fact, almost impracti¬ 
cable; we are therefore compelled to 
select the proposition of Lord Althorp 
as by far the best of the three,-Almugli 
in thht plan we cannot help remaking 
one great deficiency. Upon that de¬ 
ficiency we shall now proceed to offer 
a few observations. 

It is the leading feature of the bill of 
1834,—that its chief and almost only 
object seems to be, to satisfy the Dis¬ 
senters. It is true that the authors of 
that bill speedily found, and found to 
their great surprise, tliat they had failed 
in this point; and that nothing short 
of an entire abandonment of the Church 
would content the Dissenting agitators. 
Still, though the attempt was unsuc¬ 
cessful, it was not the less sincere. 
Tlierc can bt:’ no doubt whatever^ with 
any who have read that bill, that the 
chief and almost sole object of its au¬ 
thors was, to content the Dissenters. 

Now, this was really making a veiy 
small though troublesome minority of 
the people of vastly too much import¬ 
ance. It was surely enough that by 
their restlessness they had made an 
amendment of the law almost neces¬ 
sary ; but it was quite too much to 
suppose that in that amendment they 
were to be the only parties considered. 

If the question of Church-rates be 
opened at all—and that it must be 
opened appears almost inevitable,— 
certainly the duty of a statesman is, to 
grapple with the whole question, and 
to do all that on' a large view of the 


SUGGESTIONS. 

case shall appear necessary; not to 
tinker up a single hole, or to be con¬ 
tent wfith merely pacifying some mo¬ 
mentary clamour. 

To borrow an illustration from a 
measure of the last session—a measure, 
too, of their own construction, and one, 
like the present, mainly intended to 
satisfy the Dissentera:—When the bill 
for altering the law of marriage was 
framed, not only did it endeavour to 
meet*and gratify tlie wishes of the Dis¬ 
senters, at whose request it had been 
prepared, but it went furtlier, and took 
care, also, to remove an anomaly in the 
Establishment itself, by which chapels 
j^of ease and district churches were pro¬ 
hibited from being used for the pur¬ 
poses of marriage, baptism, &c. Thus, 
though satisfaction to the Dissenters 
was, naturally enough, the main object 
of the measure, still a general view of 
the existing law and its deficiencies 
was taken, and the opportunity was 
seized of placing Churchmen, as well 
as Dissenters, in an improved and 
reasonable position. 

Just so should it be in the present 
case. As the immediate object of le¬ 
gislating at the present moment is to 
quiet tire complaints of the Dissenters, 
let their supposed grievances be the 
first matter provided for, and let the 
rate-collector and the broker be taken 
quite out of their way. But let it not 
be foigotten that there is another party 
to be considered in the case, and that a 
great and grievous want exists in the 
Church also, to meet which tlie present 
occasion furnishes a most appropriate 
and convenient opportunity. 

And this, too, th6ugh but little has 
been said about it, is in reality the 
most important feature of the case. 
The commutation of Church-rates, 
though obviously desirable, is a mere 
matter of arrangement, having little 
more in view than the removal of an 
imaginary grievance. But the provid*- 
ing some sufficient means for keeping 
down the growing Heathenism or our 
population, is|a great, and important, 
and most vitally essential object. Let 
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us for a moment examine its extent " In the diocese of Chester there are 


and bearings. 

A general outline of this evil is fur> 
nished in the Second Report of the 
Church Commissioners* dated March 4, 
1836, in which the following passage 
occurs:— 

“ The most prominent, however, of 
those defects, wjiich cripple tiie energies 
of the Established Church, and circum¬ 
scribe its usefulness, is the want of 
churches and ministers in the large towns 
and populous districts of the kingdom. 
The growth of the population bus been 
so rapid, as to outrun the means possessed 
by uie Establishment of meeting its 
spiritual wants; and the result has been, 
that a vast proportion of the ]>eop1e are 
left destitute of the opportunities of pub¬ 
lic worship and Christian instruction, 
even when every allowance is made for 
the exertions of those religious bodies 
which are not in connexion with the 
Established Church. , 

"It is not necessary in this Report 
to enter into all the details by which 
the truth of this assertion might be 
proved. It will be sufficient to state the 
following facts as examples. Looking to 
those parishes only which contain cach«a 
population exceeding 10,000, wo find 
that in London and its suburbs, includ¬ 
ing the parishes on either bank of the 
Thames, there are four parishes, or dis¬ 
tricts, each having a population exceed¬ 
ing 20,000, and containing an aggregate 
of 166,000 persons, with church-room 
for 8200 (not quite one-tw'entieth of the 
whole), and only eleven cleigymen. 

" There are twenty-one others, the 
aggregate population of which is 739,000, 
while the church-room is for 66,155 (not 
one-tenth of the whole), and only forty- 
five clergymen. 

" There are nine others, with an aggre¬ 
gate population of 23i,000, and church- 
room for 27,327 (not one-eighth of the 
whole), and only nineteen clergymen. 

" The entire population of these thirty- 
four parishes amounts to 1,137,000, 
while there is churob-room only for 
101,682.. Supposing that church-room 
is required for one-&ird, tliere ought to 
be sittings for 379,000 persons. There 
is, therefore, a deficiency of 277,318 sit. 
tings or if we allow 25,000 for the 
number of sittings in proprietary cha¬ 
pels, the deficiency will be 252,318. 

" Allowing one church for a popula¬ 
tion of3,000, there would be required, in 
these parishes, .379 churclies; whereas 
there are, in fact, only 69; or, if pro¬ 
prietary chapels be added, about 100, 
—leaving a deficiency of 279 ; W'bile 
there are only 139 clergymen in a popu- 
Utien egoeeging a 


thirty-eight parishes, or districts, in 
Lancashire, each with a population ex¬ 
ceeding 10,000, containing an aggregate 
of 816,000 souls, with cliurch-room for 
97,700, or about one-eigbtk; the propor¬ 
tions varying in the diflerent parishes 
from one-sixth to one-twenty.third. 

" In the diocese of York there are 
twenty parishes, or districts, each with a 
population exceeding 10,000, and with an 
aggregate of 402,000, while the church 
accommodation is for 48,000; the pro¬ 
portions varying from one-sixth to one. 
thirtieth. 

" In the diocese of Liclifield and 
4'ovent^ tliere are sixteen parishes, or 
districts, each having a population above 
10,000, the aggregate being 235,000, 
with church-room for about 29,000; the 
proportions varying from one-sixth to 
one.fourteonth. • 

" But a comparison between tbo 
amount of population and that of church- 
roym will not furnish, by itself, an accu¬ 
rate view oftlie provision which is made 
for the spiritual wants of the people ; be¬ 
cause many of the chapels which contri¬ 
bute to swell the amount of churcb-room 
havo particular districts assigned to 
tliemq and we consider the assignment 
of a district to each church or chapel to 
bo necessary to the ends of pastoral in¬ 
struction, and to carrying into full effect 
the parochial economy of the Established 
Church. 

*" The evils which flow from this de¬ 
ficiency in the means of religious in¬ 
struction and pastord superintendence, 
greatly outweigh all otlier inconveniences, 
resulting from any defects or anomalies 
in our ecclesiastical institutions ; and it 
unfortunately happens, that while these 
evils are the most urgent of all, and 
most require the application of an ef- 
fectnnl remedy, they are precisely those 
for which a remedy can be least easily 
founds • • 

" The resources which the Established 
Church possesses, and which can pro¬ 
perly be made available to that purpose, 
in whatever way they may be husbanded 
or distributed, are evidentli/ quite ituide^ 
quote to the eilgencq of the case ; and all 
that we can hope to do is, gradually to 
diminish the intensity of the evil.” 

Such is the enormous evil which 
now disfigures and threatens the very 
existence of the Established Church; 
and for which evil no remedy whatever 
can be found in her own resources. 
All this, too, is fully stated and ex¬ 
plained, not in some hyperbolical fic¬ 
tion of a bigoted high Churchman, but 
in a parliamentary document, carefully 
tJrstwn from the rnosl ^uth^tip sources 
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of information, and bearing tiie signa¬ 
tures not only of “ W. Cantu ah," and 
C. J. London/’ but those also 

of MeLHOUHNE,” ('OTTENIIAM," 

“ Lansdowke,” “ J. HussEt.t," and 
“ T. Sprino Rice," 

But it may be said that these am 
all, though Whigs, yet still professed 
Churchmen, and, therefore, not impar¬ 
tial witnesses in the case.' T/it us call, 
then, a known and popular Dissenter,— 
whose recently published sermon* fur¬ 
nishes us with strong corroboration. 

Having shewn that for the popula¬ 
tion of the metropolis, approaching to 
very nearly 2,000,000 of human .beings,' 
there is not accommodation in all the 
cliurches, chapels, and meeting-houses, 
taken together, for so many as 500,000; 
and having shewn that, after allowing 
for three-eightlis of the population (in¬ 
fants, aged, &c.) as necessarily absent, 
there is an actual debciency of accom¬ 
modation for 650,000 persons,—that is, 
that at least sir hundred and jiftif thou- 
sfind human beings in London cannot 
partake of the public worship ofCod 
in any form, or under any seA what¬ 
ever, the preacher proceeds 

“ Were you, on arising to-iuorrow 
morning, to find that by some Satanic en¬ 
chantment temples had been erected dur¬ 
ing the night in your various streets-j- 
temples to the Ileatlicn idols, Venus, 
and Bacchus, and Mercury, and tlie 
Indian Juggernaut—patrons of (he vices; 
tind that all those temples were thronged 
with worshippers, and thousands of them 
preparing to immolate themselves in 
lionour of their gods, would you not 
wither with amazement? But here is 
all the most fearful part of the scene 
passing iu vivid reality before your 
eyes. The jrerv temples themselves 
virtually exist; nothing but tlie uames 
are wanting; and the votaries flock to 
them in crowds. Were you, on arising 
to-morrow morning, to find that by some 
nnaccountnble means a colony ofliun- 
dreds of thousands of Heathens had come 
from the ends of tlie earth, and set them¬ 
selves down in the outskirts of the me¬ 
tropolis ; and could you easily go and 
assure yourselves of the fact; could you 
see (he great living mass of Heathenism 
fermenting there m ignorance and de¬ 
pravity, would you not fear some moral 
contagion from their vicinity; and would 
you not take some instant means for 
penetrating that threatening mass with 
the healing influence of the Gospel I But 
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here ^ey are—and the reality is wdirse 
than the supposition—they are Brildsh 
lleuthens; they are not iu your suburbs 
merely, but in your-midst—living at 
your doors, dwelltiig around your sanc¬ 
tuaries, and they have dene so for years, 
'i'iie contagion arismg from their pre¬ 
sence has not now to begin—lit has long 
been in wide, active, fatal operation, en¬ 
dangering your. children, contaminating 
your servants, attacking your friends, 
destroying your neighbours, and keeping 
thousands in a state of weeping and wast¬ 
ing anxiety. 

“ And will you not arise to the rescue ? 
Shuli it be necessary to remove these 
650,00(1 British Heathens to the plains 
of India, or to the islands of the Southern 
Sea, before you will think, of theml 
W ill you feel only for guilt and misery 
which you do not seel Shall a suspi¬ 
cion of insincerity be thrown on all your 
missionary operations abroad 1 

Think of the number which this So¬ 
ciety asks you to benefit —6.50,000, at 
least. Repent tlie number to yourselves 
<is you sit 111 the house, and as you walk 
iu the way— 650,000 souls are perishing 
in iny neightwurhood. Repeat it to night 
as you are about to cast into the treasury 
of the Lord—6.50,000 siiit/s are perishing 
around me; and it will impel you to in¬ 
crease your .oifering. Repeat it as you 
how at the throne of grace — 650,(X)0 
souls are perishing around me; and, like 
Abratiatii interceding for Sodom, it will 
impel you to wrestle with God for their 
salvation. 

“ Think of the urgency of their danger. 
Infidelity is active; proselyting, poison¬ 
ing, destroying souls. V^ice is active- 
myriads are iu its pay—all sworn and do. 
voted t6 its work—all covered with the 
blood of souls. Death is active'—driving 
tliein away in their wickedness—com- 
lielliiig them by tens of thousands an¬ 
nually into (ho presence of their Judge. 
And hell is enlarging itself to receive 
them; hell—and nothing standing be¬ 
tween them and it,—absolutely nothing, 
hut the jiatience of God. And shall 
(Jhristians he inactive ? VV ill you not 
act tlie Christian citizen, and hasten, and 
plant the cross between them and ruin ?“ 

Thus, then, of the Jact we have the 
clearest proof; and, if true, surely it is 
of the very last importance. The tes¬ 
timony which we nave just quoted is 
given by one who himself proposes to 
remedy the evil bv “ the voluntary 
system." But the i^ts which he him¬ 
self States are amply sufficient to destroy 
every such dream. That very voluntary 


* The Christian Citisen: a Sermon preached in the Roultry Ghauel, l)w.6, 1836, 
by the Rev. John I^srrij. 
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system has seen and permitted this mass 
of heathenism to grow up among us;— 
and ean it now remove it at will ? Or 
can tlie legislaturb be considered to be 
doing its duty, while it leaves such a 
mass of moral evil, such a mine of 
public danger and calamity, wholly 
unregarded ? Is it not a stark absurdity 
to profess to believe in the necessity 
of providing for a Christian ministry, 
and for the religious instruction of the 
people, and yet to leave such masses of 
the population as these, wholly destitute 
of both ? 

Mr. Harris, as a pertinacious advo« 
cate of “ the voluntary system,” while 
he harrows up his own soul and those 
of his hearers by the contemplation of 
“ m- hundred andfijli/ thousand Britk/t- 
heathens/’ can think of no better remedy 
for this gigantic evil than—to preach a 
charity sermon 1 But can any states¬ 
man, who has already formed and de¬ 
clared hisconviction tluft the legislature 
is Imund to attend to the morals and 
real welfare of the people—can such 
an one hear the preacher's descriptions 
without exclaiming, it is high time that 
the government gave its most serious 
attention to this matter! 

But will it be asked. What the State 
is expected to do ? The answer is at 
hand ; she has herself supplied it. The 
legislature has already voted, for se¬ 
veral years past, a considerable annual 
sum ill aid of the erection of school- 
houses ; so that whenever and where- 
ever a school is needed, and the people 
are willing to raise among themselves 
500l. for its erection, the government 
immediately gives them another 500/. 
Now we want an exactly similar pro¬ 
vision for the Churcli. The people are 
every where shewing their conviction of 
the want of additional church-room, by 
large voluntary contributions. In Lon¬ 
don alone above 100,000/. has been 
raised within the last six months. Yet 
all these exertions fall far short of the 
necessity of the case. The report 
which we have quoted above, signed by 
Lord John llussell himself, declares a 
deficiency in I/mdon alone of 279 
churches; hut 100,000/. will hardly 
raise the odd 291 

Is it not, then, quite reasonable to 
ask, that if the government means to 
continue to profess a belief of its duty 
to maintain an Established Church, it 
shall do something, at least, to shew 
that suci) a profession is not hypocri- 
1 ical ? Either let the duty be denied at 


once, or, if it is .admitted, let the ac¬ 
tions of the legislature be regulated by 
that conviction. 

VV'e ask, then, tiiat the question of 
Churclwrales shall not be treated by 
piecemeal. We ask that the claims of 
one-fifteenth of the population shall not 
be eagerly concededf, while the ex¬ 
pectations of the other fourteen-fif¬ 
teenths are overlooked or forgotten. 
We have no desire to «lelay for a single 
hour an enactment which may remove 
from tlic Dissenter any direct tax for 
church pur|x>ses; but vve feci it to be a 
matter of far greater moment to do 
llomethipg to rescue our half-heathen 
population from the misery and vice 
into which they have been allowed to 
fill. 

Bui we have dropped an expression 
which may be objected to;—we have 
described tlie Dissenters as constituting 
on^-fifteenth of the population, whereas, 
in their later attempts to magnify their 
numbers and* importance, they have 
given a very different view of the mat¬ 
ter. Some of these attempts have really 
been qixtc outrageous. . in a late me- 
moriif), transmitted to Lord J. Russell 
from his own constituents at Stroud, 
the following w'ords occur: “ It being 
matter of history that the Protestant 
Dissentcis of l‘'.ngland and Wales have 
afready built and kept in repair Mpuiards 
of eight thousand places of worship, 
and arc, moreover, continually adding 
to their number,” &c. 

Now, really, one would think that 
persons wlio could venture on such 
assertions as these rhust be men making 
no pretensions to either conscience or 
decency. And yet we find as many as 
three dissenting ministers actually tak¬ 
ing pa^t in the meeting at which it was 
unanimously adopted 1 Wc are com¬ 
pelled, therefore, once more to refer to 
the facts of the case, as they are esta¬ 
blished by dissenting testimony. 

In the latest and most complete 
return with which we are acquainted, 
compiled by Dissenters themselves, 
and published in the Congregational 
Magazine of Dec. 1829, the dissent¬ 
ing congregations of England are stated 
as follows: 


Independents. 1289 

Baptists. 888 

Presbyterians. 358 


This gives a total of 2435. But we 
observe eight congregations, or meet¬ 
ing-houses, whiqb are reckoned in both 
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the fint two elosses. This i^uces the 
total to 2427. .We also temarii among 
thelndependents as many as 169 places 
which are either “ vacant,^* or are only 

missionary stationsmeaning there¬ 
by tlmt an itineiant visits the place at 
intervals, and preaches in a cottage. 
Supposing that the Baptists have -a 
like proportion of these cases, we must 
deduct, in all, 300 from the total on 
this score, which will leave a net total 
of little more than 2000 congregations, 
actually existing, with settled, minis¬ 
ters, &c. 

Now, of the third class, the Presby¬ 
terians, it is well known tiiat foyr-iiHh^ 
of their congregations have become 
Socinian ; and.the Fatriotf some time 
back, calculated their Mai strength at 
less than ^.5,000. Of the 1900 Inde¬ 
pendent and Baptist congregations, we 
must conclude better things. Probably, 
aa average of about 300 persons to 
each would be very near the trutli. Tfiis 
would give, as a grand total, 570,000; 
or, with the PresbyXerians,. rather less 
than 600,000. 

That we are not far below tk3 mark, 
is clear from the fact, that theii^ own 
organ, the Falriol, declares that the 
orUiodox diluting congregations of 
the three denominations exceed 2200 
in England alone; and the aggregate 
of their attendants is estimated a.1 neuii^ 
a million.” 

What, thee, are we to say to the 
morality of men-*nay, of preachers 


even who, to answer, the purpose «f 
the moment, can thus un^rapplously 
turn two thousand into c^ht/ and 
thus assume the weight and import¬ 
ance of a lx>dy consisting of nearly 
half the population, when their own 
confessions shew them to be well aware 
that they are not more than a fifteenth 
part I We know the miserable excuse 
they would oiler,— that in the larger 
number they include the Metliodists. 
But tiiey are well aware that this in 
no respect mends tlieir case. The 
Methodists are not a part of ** the 
Protestant Dissentersand the Me¬ 
thodists are not united with them in 
their warfare against the Establ'shment. 
Yet have they unscrupulously included 
them in tlieir airay, in order to conceal 
the simple truth, that those wlio are 
actually engaged in this warfare,amount, 
on their own shewing, to only about 
“ 2200 congregations, the aggregate of 
whose attendants is estimated at nenr'v 
a million.” 

Again do wc repeat our pro* < 
against the voice of this fraction of me 
population being permitted to decide 
op the destinies of the. Church. And 
again do we call on our statesmen, 
of every class, wild are worthy of the 
iianie, to settle the Church-rate ques¬ 
tion in die present session; but to 
settle It in such a manner as mai 
manifest a due regard to the rights 
of the Church, and to the real interests 
of the people. 
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HINTS ON 

In the memoir of Baron Kalcheiivogel 
occurs tin's passage:—In Scotland 
tufts are liuntod and valued for their 
own sakes, even when the wearer is 
knr wn to be as poor as a church-rat. 
I low, then, dare we censure those of 
llie north for avarice ?" 

Out of this incidenfal question, it 
would be very possible to spin a 
long yarn; nor is it unimportant to 
trace, in diftcront nations, the shade* of 
character, which an intelligent ob¬ 
server will find as strongly marked as 
'he predominant cast of features, the 
•me \oice, or the idioms of lan- 
aage. The same virtues and vices exist 
all cr nntrics, yet are sometimes dis- 
■ ve<' and practised after a fashion so 
■' that they can scarcely be recog- 
, \br the same, or ascribed to the 
. u.v originating principles. If a 
Scotch tuft-hunter differs from a Lon¬ 
don ntu', not less will there be found 
a niari'.ed shade of difference between 
the hunters or conservators of cash on 
•he north and soutii side of the Tweed, 
u)d in this respect we believe that the 
<'<'amcter of thei modem Athenians has 
rten l>een grossly misrepresented. 

In both countries the worahip of 
v.'Tiion is, of course, entertained; 

' “minister” looks to his humble 
■icuvi of “ teinds ” as the pgt'son to 
“ lythes: ” in both countries money 
;ui acknowledged symbol of power, 
niiis, virtue, — in short, of ail that is 
-'S’ 'jncellent in the moral as well as 
I Si ’I world. Yet in London only 
St v-'o search for the pa'Ject cultiva- 
and practice of this worship. A 
tsnian in his own country often 
goes about i.. awkwardly. He can 
excel *he English in economy, yet, 
stmiige to tell, knows not how to be¬ 
come an absolute .niser. Tltere arc 
loo mveay jo* t ing elements in his com¬ 
position to auinit of this one assuming, 
as it ought to do, the entire supremacy. 
By some strange hallucination of intel¬ 
lect, even while obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge parsimony for a virtue, he yet 
seems asliamed of penury or penu- 
riousiicss as if it were a vice. Whilst 
his own common sense enforces the 
truth of ilie maxim—“ Every one for 
nimselfyet, at the same lime, 
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if a neighbour, or even a stranger, 
knocks at his door in a rainy day, he 
cannot resist opening it, and ofiering 
a share of his hospitality, though it 
should be in the shape only of a “ rk- 
zard haddick,” a bottle of pinkie, or 
gill of Gleiilivet. It is not till he comes 
across the Tweed—till he lives for some, 
time under English laws, in London or, 
ftcrhaps„in Calcutta, that he thorough¬ 
ly learns the practice of this admired . 
science or virtue. But here (that is, in 
the county of Middlesex), it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the Scotch do Q;eqnently 
become the most accomplished misers 
under the sun 1 Wlien their “ perjcrvi~ 
duiff ingenium ” coalesces with our esta¬ 
blished opinions and system, they 
“ out-Herod Herod,” — they far sur¬ 
pass us on our own ground and our 
‘ own principles. 

In J.o«)don alone could yon discover 
a living example of a parvenu worth 
500,000/. or a million, who resides in 
a house dark as a dungeon, of whicii 
the windows have never been cleaned 
since he began to occupy it, and where 
thS chimney-sweeper finds no work, 
because there are no fires; where daily 
quarrels take place with the old chae- 
wonian about cheese-parings and crusts 
of bread; where hospitality is unknown, 
and where the unfortunate applicant 
who ventures to touch the knocker 
with one hand, whilst with the other 
he holds a begging petition, will not 
only meet with a refusal, but with scorn, 
Ihreats^^ and contumely. 'Hiis worthy 
may, perhaps, be a Scotsman, and, like 
the late Mr. * • • of * * * may 
have acquired a large fortune in the 
East or West Indies ; but were he to 
play such pranks in his own country, 
and within the walls of “ Auld Reekie,” 
it would never do 1 Let him possess 
two millions of money, and he would, 
notwithstanding, be chassced, sent to 
Coventry, branded as the most de¬ 
spicable of mortals. In fiict, he would 
there become thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and could not persevere in 
such a system. Accordingly, it is 
scarce possible to discover such .a 
character at Edinburgh, whilst in lA>n- 
dou we could name many of this class, 
who glory, not merely in their care 
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and parsimony, l)ut in their abject pe- 
uuriousness, and undeviating solici¬ 
tude, wiUiout looking to the right or 
left, for number one, or, we should say, 
for the sole purpose of accumulation. 
Yet, with all .this, whellier they are 
good, rational economists, is a ques¬ 
tion. 

Tliat frugality, good management, 
and a certain species of self-denial, are 
prevalent in Scotland, certainly cannot 
be disputed. There, among the mid¬ 
dling ranks, you find tradesmen quite 
as prosperous and respectable in their 
way as those of London ; yet, we ask, 
will it be possible to fix ujjon any 
trunk-maker, tailor, haberdasher, or 
circulating-library keeper, who has his 
dinner-table every day supplied with 
the choicest “ delicacies of the season,” 
and who would feel miserable if he 
had not regularly ofie bottle at least of 
the best old wine to his own share 
after dinner? In London this is so 
customary, that examples are number¬ 
less, whilst at Edinburgh such luxury 
among shop-keepers is almost un¬ 
known ; but if any one concludes 
from these premises that the Tlond 
Street tradesman must be liberal, and 
he of the North or South Bridge a 
skin-flint, he may chance to find him¬ 
self egregiously mistaken. 

Once more we admit, that in the 
capitalist of the north there is no want 
of good-will to keep his ti'easures un¬ 
touched ; yet, at the same time there 
is no country in the world wliere the 
defences- that a rich man sets up to 
guard his strong box can be more 
easily broken down, or where he la¬ 
bours under greater disadvantages.— 
Firstly, the character of a miser is one 
for whfth fte himself in reality, enter¬ 
tains no great respect. As already 
mentioned, he must live some years 
in a very diflerent sphere, and under 
different laws, before he feels, in all 
its purity, the love of gold for its own 
sake, and the true principles which 
actuate the worshippers of mammon, 
who will sacrifice all other objects, 
affections, and desires, and even im- 
mohate himself, in the fervour of his 
devotion I Even should our northern 
worthy merit the renown of a true 
worshipper, lie yet strangely endea¬ 
vours to avoid it, and is ashamed of 
that in which he should triumph; thus 
losing a grand strong-bold of the I.rf>n- 
don accumulator, who will even quote 
St. Paul jii defence of his conduct, 


and prove, to iiis own satisfaction at 
least, if not to that of his auditor, that 
avarice is the fimt of virtues! Second¬ 
ly, you may almost always break the 
rampart by an appeal to bis generosity 
in behalf of a distressed family, pro¬ 
vided they are of a good old clan, and 
have “ seen better days.” It was a 
modification o^ this principle which 
ensured the brilliant success of the 
Baron Kalchenvogel, and («fas sit 
componere) it was this principle which 
prevailed in all its force and lustre on 
the arrival of Prince Charles Edward. 
But then, you roust prove the clanship, 
and that they have actually seen better 
days; moreover, you must prove that, 
though poor and exhausted in purse, 
they are yet stout and chivalrous in 
spirit; that the “ giule-raan ” (though, 
perhaps, a drunken reprobate) has yet 
something of the old chieftain about 
him; and that the lady, however tat¬ 
tered and faded in her appearance, is 
the lady still. These points must be 
proved, for there is no character a 
Caledonian abhors more than that of a 
mean-spirited mendicant, 
t Thirdly, as I have already intimated, 
you may always break him down by 
an appeal to his hospitality. Wo be¬ 
lieve the very devil himself would 
hardly pass uninvited to a share of tiic 
brochan or turtle, whichever it liaji- 
pened to be, that smoked on the board 
whilst he “ tirled at the pin.” Fourth¬ 
ly, as explained by the biographer of 
Kalchenvogel, he is very easily taken 
by talps of the marvellous, and on 
this point no one is better quali¬ 
fied to speak than tlie grand Cu- 
zique of Poyais, if be be yet alive, 
and chooses to enlighten us. Never 
bad Poyaisian afl'airs, or the Cazique, 
such brilliant success as at Edinburgh. 
An accurate narrative of his “ doings ” 
at the Caledonian capital, in 1820, 
would be worth two hundred stories 
such as that of Baron Kulclienvogcl. 
Yet the principles of the Edinburgh, 
are quite differeril from those of the 
London, nrr.i,. You may profit by a 
visionary gold-mine in Mid-Lothian 
even more than in Middlesex. Yet, 
all the while, though the Scotsman 
gives Ills money, it is very possible he 
does not believe yon! lie gives it, 
partly, out of a liking for the marvel¬ 
lous stories you have tobl him; partly 
out of respect for your talents ami 
ingenuity; jand if, like the cav-iqiie, 
you chance to bear an old claniiisli 
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name, wiUi a grand new title, lie will 
go into the snare with his eyes open. 
It is not so in London. Thcrt^ you 
must absolutely blind and mystily 
your geese or gulls, till they know not 
what they are about, before you can 
catch them. Fifthly, your Scottish 
capitalist is, in reality, kind-hearted, 
and would consider hinrself worse than 
a heretic, and lose caste, even in his 
own estimation, if he ubsolutelif closed 
his ears against an appeal to his bene¬ 
volence, even in cases where no preten¬ 
sions are made to antiquity of descent, 
or to having “ seen better days." And 
there are a hundred other weak points 
in the fortification; whereas in London 
you must look to one only, and, hav¬ 
ing determined to extract money from 
the miser, must apply directly to his 
avarice, and convince him, that, for 
each 100^. advanced, he will, in the 
course of three months, receive Uoo: 
and the larger the sum you treat for 
the better. There is no other way of 
breaking through the ramparts here! 
Other methods, no doubt, are talked 
of and tried, among which tlie only one 
worthy of notice is the appeal to what 
the llev. Dr. Young chooses to call the 
“ universal passionand that vanity af¬ 
fords occasional weak points, there can 
be no question—hence the sums that 
have been raised by subscription ; but 
this method is quite as uncertain as 
the chances of a lottery, and cannot be 
relied on. 

We can remember, long ago, some 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, whb set to 
work regularly, with the intention of 
becoming downright misers, but with¬ 
out success. They arrived at econo¬ 
my, indeed, but at the perfect and true 
worship, never! Wc recollect, for ex¬ 
ample, an opulent land-owner, who 
insisted that his whole family and 
household servants, living-in a fashion¬ 
able street, should be maintained for 
one guinea per week, which, in a Lon¬ 
don establishment, would, no doubt, 
have been deemed absolute starvation. 
But what was the system in practical 
reality ? Why, during the said week, 
that is to say, every week, he had, in¬ 
variably, two haggises, a most exqui¬ 
site production of culinary art, and, 
when rightly managed, capable of af¬ 
fording great internal variety, compared 
with which invention the celebrated 
alia podrida of the Spaniards is, at 
liest, a despicable failure. It was im¬ 
possible that a large haggis, any more 


than a large turtle, could be cousumed 
by one family in one day, and, when 
stitched up again, and reanimated, 
sccundem urlem, by a skilful cook, it 
was even better the second and third 
day than the first. Potatoes, coals, and 
green kail, can always be had i)i Edin¬ 
burgh for nothing; so that, the two Iiag- 
gises costing only three shillings at 
most, there were seventeen shillings 
left to spend in whiskey, ale, cheese, 
sugar, tea, .snuff, marmalade, rizzurd 
haddocks, and other superfluities. It 
is a dear case, that his estimate, how¬ 
ever narrow it appeared in theory, was 
in practice, quite princely; and, his 
lands being let to good tenants, at 
3000/. per annum, whilst he himself 
did not spend more than 50i. or 100/. 
this worthy gentleman was“agrecably 
conscious that, having commenced his 
plan at the age of thirty, he would, by 
thfe time he reached his seventietli year, 
have realised, by mere dint of luxurious 
living, a snug additional capital of one 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds: 
and thi^ without reckoning one penny 
for tlK interest, which would gradually 
accumulate at Sir William Forbes’s 
bank! 

Such modes of proceeding are, w'e 
must confess, of rare occurrence in 
l^iddlesex. Here, the uuri sacru 
fames is experienced in all its fierce¬ 
ness, yet well-contrived systems of 
economy are comparatively unknown. 
A hundred ways might be found of 
illustrating this position; but 1 slialfbc 
contented with one only, and ob.scrvc, 
that through the whole of London you 
might search in vain for that most eco¬ 
nomical, yet most delectable of all 
made dishes, denoiniiiatcd„a Igiggis. 

Hating remarked, that in Scotland 
those who are inclined to be misers 
are yet conscious of a sort of shame, 
instead of glorying in their own ac¬ 
complishments, we cannot help ad¬ 
verting to the instance of an eccentric 
nobleman of the last century, who at 
first might seem to present the strong¬ 
est possible exception to the rule, anil, 
in eflect, he did so; but the circum¬ 
stances in which he commenced his 
career were altogether peculiar, and, 
though boasting openly of his avarice, 
he yet always contrived to cloak the 
practice of this virtue under a guisi; 
so extremely bizarre and ridiculous, 
that the character of miser was lost tn 
that of the humourist. 

This odd personage, wlio, by peoj)lo 
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like ourselves, have lived two- 
thirds of a century, will readily be re¬ 
membered by the name of Archibald 
Lord Drumtanner, was so distantly re¬ 
lated to the family whom be at' last 
represented, that his succession to the 
title and estates might, in the com¬ 
mon course of events, have been deem¬ 
ed impssible. So utterly devoid was 
he himself of any such expectations, 
Uiat he had been living very content¬ 
edly on the profits of his occupation as 
a vreter, {,Angl. writer) at the 
town of Portrose, in the shire of 
Caithness. But among the ^ncienl? 
stock of Drumtanner death had been 
dealing his blows, right and left, 
thick and fast, almost in the same 
style in wliich he despatched the nu¬ 
merous family of tite Osbaldistoncs; so 
that our friend Archibald found him¬ 
self, nolens volens, elevated to the rank 
of the peerage, and proprietor of an 
extensive domain, comprising nearly 
two parishes, but most of which, it is 
true, consisted only of muirland, moss, 
and stunted plantations of Se«tch fir. 
Never, perhaps, did any mortal r^eive 
the news of his accession to title and 
estates with such ill-humour as Lord 
Archibald (afterwards nick - named 
lord Archy), who was already fifty 
years of age, had all the habits of 
old bachelor, was wedded to his own 
elbow chair, knew that he was com¬ 
fortably independent, and held nothing 
in ,more abhon-ence and dread than a 
change of residence and daily habits. 
But, besides all this, them was one 
serious and inevitable evil attending 
tire succession: for Archibald thorough¬ 
ly knew that the late lord Iiad died 
drowned itiadebt; that the estate was 
burdened with mortgages and •Aadsels 
more than it could bear; and that, by 
inheriting the estates, be inberilcd also 
all this load of incumbrances,— not 
to mention a number of vexatious 
law-suits, and even personal bonds. 
And, yet more, dark surmises were 
abroad that one of the lords of Drum¬ 
tanner baying given mortal oftence to 
certain witdies in his neighbourhood, 
a canlrip, or spell, had been cast over 
the family, by which they, with ail 
their heirs and successors, were doom¬ 
ed to embarrassment and- misfortune. 
Ibere was, indeed, one resource for 
our friend at Portrose; be might ob¬ 
stinately refuse to lake possession or 
“ intromit with tlie property, thus 
avoiding all responsibility; and bad 


it not been for the suggestion of his 
confidential clerk, John Rugandrive, 
it is not improbable that he would 
have adopted that determination. 

Having fretted and fumed, and “ set 
his house in order," for two whole 
days, he seemed, at length, to iiavc 
** made up his tnind" and, attended 
by the aforesafid John, set out on 
horseback, through a tremendous 
snow-storm,— for it was in the depth 
of winter when his predecessor died. 
“ The way was long, the wind was 
cold," but his lordship was neither 
“ infirm,” nor, in his own estimation, 
” old,” and, to the utter amazement 
and consternation of Mr. Rugandrive, 
whenever they came to a balling-place, 
he strenuously objected, on the score 
of poverty, to refreshments, whicli llie 
aforesaid John considered indisjicns- 
able. An entire change .seemed to 
have taken plate in the “ umqithila ” 
M r. Archibald Cleland,now tiiat he iiad 
become lx)rd Drumtanner; moreover 
• the phasis of this tranformation was 
the most unlike possible to wliat might 
have bet*n ex|>ected, and so greatly 
di'scomposi'd the vvortliy clerk, tlial be 
began seriously to regret his master's 
elevation. Tf Jolin, in a bitter cold 
night, proposed to have a glass of 
something comfortable, his lordsliip 
answered, “ Very well; he iniglit 
drink as much as he liked, provided 
he paid his own reckoning’’ If he or¬ 
dered a “ mutton-c/<up " or “ brandcred 
chicken" for dinner, with a bottle of 
wine, ITis lordship observed, tliat 
“such edibles were very proper'for 
the rich, but for his own part lie 
could not afford to keep a dainty ap- 
p^itc, but must content himself with 
the corner of a pease-bannock, a mor¬ 
sel of cheese, and a bottle of pinkie. 
John, who on all travelling occasions 
was admitted (in his character of pri¬ 
vate secretary) to the same table with 
bis master, ventured, humbly, to re¬ 
present that, with plenty of coin in 
their purses, it was mthcr too bud to 
starve in such severe weather; and, 
though he received only an angry re- 
ply, yet, when the said beef-steak or 
brandered chicken was set on the 
board, the temptation ))roved too 
much for Ia>rd Archibald, who, by 
previous habits, was both epicure and 
wn-vivant. He could not resist t.iking 
his part in tIte banquet, including 
wine; but, at the conclusion, observed, 

“ This expense was incurred by your 
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ordere, sirrah ! However, I shall not 
object to pay my share of the reckon¬ 
ing;” and, accordingly, he made his 
Jidas Achates pay the exact half of the 
bill, calculating every penny. Tliis 
was so unexampled, and out of keep¬ 
ing with the usual manners of his mas¬ 
ter, who had been noted for convi¬ 
viality, and habits whkh in a Portrose 
“ vreter” appeared liberal, that John 
woul.d unquestionably have been alarm¬ 
ed, and believed him mad, had he not 
perceived from his affectedly crabbed 
tone of voice, and the roguish twinkle 
of his eyes, that it was all meant in 
jest. It was a bitter jest, however, 
especially on a journey, and in such 
cold weather. 

After three days’laborious travelling, 
the new lord of Drumtanner arrived, 
late jn the evening, at his castic-gates, 
whore, hitherto, he had scarcely been 
known as a transient visitor, llis first 
iippearancc* was sufficiently striking, 
lie bad a jiart of some consequence to 
play; in theatrical language, had 
studied,” and formed his own pecu¬ 
liar conception of the character, which 
he resolved to sustain accordin^y. 
His looks and dress were calculated 
to excite no little mirth, which sti'angc- 
ly neutralised the anger and dislike 
that might otherwise have been pro¬ 
duced by the bitterness of his words. 
Lord Archibald was an odd-Iuoking 
dumpy man, with a pug-nose, rubi¬ 
cund face, wide mouth, and at this 
time wore a Welsh wig, like a coach¬ 
man’s. I’or his riding cosjume he 
had, instead of boots, a pair of worsted 
I oot-hose, over which were drawn enor¬ 
mous Shetland .stockings, encrusted, 
during the hard frost, with snow and 
i«*ieles. Above all was a large greal- 
coiu, made of glaring tartan plaid, 
and, beneath all tliis “ travelling gear,” 
a threadbare, antiquated suit of black, 
the very worst he could tind in his 
wardrobe; which, contrary to the ex¬ 
postulations of his friend John, he 
had selected for tiie occasion, on the 
pretext that the others did'notfit well, 
and would make him feel uncomfort¬ 
able. 

On his arrival, he would not leave 
the stables till he saw his horse rub¬ 
bed down, fed, watered, and littered, 
in which process he assisted with his 
own hands. This being accomplished, 
he entered the mansion, where the ser¬ 
vants were paraded to receive him, at 
whom he scowled fiercely, while, at 


the same time, an ironical smile per¬ 
vaded the under half of his eccentric 
phisiognomy. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight! ” said he, counting and 
poking out his fore-finger; “ on my 
life, there is no lack here of helpers 
and retainers! There's a grand madam, 
with her silk flounces and furbelows 1 
And you young grinning puppy, with 
your gold-lace aud powdered curls— 
you laugh, I suppose, at seeing the 
Lord of Drumtanner with his coat out 
at elbows!” (turning up bis sleeve 
by way of ecce signum ;) “ but go along, 
parasitical rapscallions I go about your 
business! You shall be paid, d’ye 
hear, to the very last boddle 1 ¥.That’s 
.dl you want of me, and all I need 
.say!” , 

In short, Timon of Athens, after he 
had spent his whole fortune, could not 
express greater bitterness and exaspe¬ 
ration than did Lord Drumtanner at 
the moment when lie stepped into pos¬ 
session of one. JCvory mortal that 
came near him lie seemed to regard as 
a dun, and bis whole vocabulary was 
redifted to these words: “poor—out 
at elbows—but you shall be paid, 
bang you, to the last boddle 1 ” In 
the drawing-room be was received by 
the widow of tlic late lord, an English 
Kidy of immensely dignified manner.s, 
who had, probably, intended to address 
him in a long s|)eecli, but scarcely got 
over the preamble. 

“ On this mouriiful occasion, my 
lord,” said she,—“ mournful, at least, 
to me, —permit me, though in your lord¬ 
ship’s house, to act, for a short time, 
the part of hostess, and to assure 
you-” 

“ riddlc.stick, my leddy!” answered 
bis lordship, “ 1 want no compliments 
or conundrums. You are still mistress 
here; and, for aught that I care, should 
ever be so. All that 1 shall request or 
need from your hospitality, is a jug of 
brochan, and I care not whether it be 
hot or cold. 1 have a sup of brandy 
still left in ray pocket-born. Then, 
with your leddyship’s permission, after 
we have had our cracks about tlie 
jointure, I shall retire to rest; for, 
after three days* riding in such wea¬ 
ther, its no wonder if a man be for-^ 
jeskit." 

This commencement was, indeed, 
strange enough for a new Lord of 
Di-umtanner; the more so, as the fami¬ 
ly, whether in prosperity or adversity, 
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had always booH remarkable for eti- 
quellc and hauteur of demeanour. 
Such conduct, too, was quite out of 
keeping with the solemnity of the 
present occasion. But if he shewed 
no becoming sorrow for the dead, or 
sympathy with the living, certainly he 
could not be accused of betraying any 
satisfaction at his own acquisitions. 
Ilis manner, for the most part, was 
that of a man who had been intolera¬ 
blyon/ if his way, who has been 
troubled wiicn he wished to be quiet, 
and wliose predominant object is to 
recover his tratiquillity again as soop 
as possible. To the servants; he al¬ 
ways gave short and snappish an¬ 
swers. To rigmarole statements about 
the funeral pomp (which, in tho.se days, 
was a matter of protracted considera¬ 
tion and imjiortance), he replied, that 
the sooner and more unostentatiously 
tlic dead tnan was laid in the earth ‘ho 
better; though tliis was contested by 
jlhe lady’s brother, who insisted much 
on the duties due to the dignity of the 
family, whereiipo?i his lordship ob¬ 
served, in a harsh tone,— ^ 

“ Dignity of the family, indeed! — 
Were tiioy not openly and notoriously 
drowned m debt; and is not the estate 
so burdened witli mortgages that it 
yields no clear income — besides, an 
inttnite number of personal bonus, 
and other obligations ? Should mere 
paupers make a pother about the fune¬ 
ral of a pauper ? Far belter return to 
the habits by which the lands were first 
won, when the lordsof Drumtanner were 
obliged 10 work and fight, both night 
and day, to serve their king, and so 
earn tlicir bread, instead of ^ullrn- 
vilcliiug on what others had earned 
and sitVed* before them, till ell was 
gone, and scarce even a penny-worth 
of credit remained,’' 

Tiie truth was, that, with ail his 
oddity, Lord Archibald had an un¬ 
usual share of that quality which, when 
siicetsful in life, is always termed, 
“ strength of mind,” bnt which, if its 
jjurposes are defeated, becomes “ ob¬ 
stinacy,” Instead of looking with com¬ 
placency on his peerage and estate, 
he cherished, or ailcctcd to cherish, 
an indelible impression of his own ab¬ 
ject poverty, and his liability for debts, 
which ho, perhaps, might not live long 
enough to pay, though bound, like a 
galley-slave, to struggle with the in¬ 
cumbrance. Ilis conduct at the fune-r 
ral was so capricious, and his appear¬ 


ance so grotesque, tliat from that hour 
he obtained for himself the character 
of being half crazy. In truth, his old 
ally, John Rugandrive, that sagacious 
clerk, began to have serious doubts 
about his patron’s sanity; though, with 
regard to pecuniary affirirs, his acute¬ 
ness was such, that an attempt on the 
part of any oUier claimant to the pro¬ 
perty to get him “ cognoscedf would 
nave beeq a most inept expedient. 

The widowed viscountess and her 
brotljer, who was a railitai^ officer, 
were sadly scandalised at his behavi¬ 
our, and, indeed, hinted, soon after 
the funeral, their desire of leaving tlic 
castle. Little, indeed, did they expect 
from the generosity of the new lord, 
and slender enough was the provision 
made by the late one for his widow. 
How great, then, was the lady’s asto¬ 
nishment, when Lord Drumtanner one 
morning infornjcd her, that, having con¬ 
sidered the jointure as rather narrow, he 
liad taken the liberty to double it, and 
the additional money should be paid 
regularly, “ to the last boddle,” even if 
the lands did not bring him in a groat; 
Hioreover, if there were ony nick- 
nackets in the castle that would be 
acceptable for the plenishing of licr 
new house, she might desire her grand 
madam with the flounces to make out 
a list of them, and he was convinced 
they would not disagree about the 
price! ” 

Thereafter, he mustered all the 
household and farm servants about 
him, aad the dialogue on the occasion 
somewhat resembled that of Falstafi’ 
with his recruits. On his lordship's 
cross-questioning, they were all found 
wanting; not even a “biill-calf” was 
to be “ pricked till he roared again.” 
However, at the very close of the ex¬ 
amination, there appeared on the back- 
gi'ound a certain David Duffil, the 
humour of whose answers seemed to 
accord with that of the new lord, inso¬ 
much that he was retained, as the sole 
exception, in his lordship’s service, re¬ 
ceiving for wages the liberal allowance 
of five pounds per annum, and three 
bolls of meal. The first duty of the 
said David, after his instalment to re¬ 
gular office under the sovereignty of 
the new viscount, was to go to tiie town 
of Portrose with two carts and four 
lioi-ses, from thence to bring all the per¬ 
sonal property, that is to say, goods and 
chattels, of the ulnqu/nle Archibald Cle- 
land, writer, now Lord Drumtanner; 
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item, the said Archibald’s housekeeper, 
** Shoosic Lyon,” who was to ride in 
one of the carts, well defended against 
the weather by fdather-beds and blank¬ 
ets, which job occupied David a full 
fortnight; but at length it was satisfac¬ 
torily accomplished. 

From the very day and hour when 
these properties arrived, his loixl- 
shin seemed awoke* to new life; 
“ Archibald was himself again 1 ” lie 
removed all the articles of ancestral 
furniture out of two rooms which he 
had selected for his own particular use, 
and placed his own in their stead. 
One of these rooms was a tolerably 
sized parlour, in a tower called the 
“ Black Steeple,” of which the walls 
were fourteen feel thick, and the other 
was a closet about twelve feet square, 
besides the window recess; having a 
fire-place, however, and somewhat re¬ 
sembling that elegant boudoir in which 
Mary Queen of Scotland supped with 
(or in presence of) David Uizzio, on 
the night of the murder. And here, 
we cannot help exclaiming, pwr/wre/j. 
thhe what a pity, that in those jdays 
])eoplc had no notion of circamstan- 
tialUif in the relation of an anecdote ! 
Queen Mary, forsooth, Nvas at supper; 
Uizzio was admitted of the party; he 
was dragged to an ante-room and mur¬ 
dered. This is nearly all vvitli which 
the chroniclers lavour us. They took 
every thing else for customary, known, 
or easily imagined ; whereas, on the 
contrjtry, how much would we now 
give to be informed wliat were the 
entries and entremets that night on the 
royal tabic, and how they were dress¬ 
ed ! We might then have pickled her¬ 
rings u la rchic d'l'lcossc, and venison 
ciiUels, not d la Tliurtell, but d la 
Darnley or David Uizzio. 

Long before his personal efl'ects ar¬ 
rived, he began openly to exert Ins au¬ 
thority ; for the new lord, unknown to all 
in the castle, except his faithful secre¬ 
tary, had been actively at work. With¬ 
out consciousness of the resemblance, 
he equalled or surpassed in vigilance 
and exertion his renowned contempo¬ 
rary, Frederick the Great! The very 
morning after his arrival he had, with 
John Uugaiidrive’s aid, prepared an 
advertisement, which he publisherl in 
the only two Scotch newspapers then 
current, to the effect that “ all per¬ 
sons having claim on the umquhile 
lleginald. Lord Drumtanner, should 
send in their account, without delay, 


to Mr. James Lowe, writer and town- 
clerk, at Inverleven” (the said James 
being himself a tolerably good autho¬ 
rity as to the extent of these obliga¬ 
tions, whether heritable or personal). 
Moreover, in about three weeks, by 
dint of incredible efforts, for he had 
been constantly at work by seven in 
the morning, he had, in company with 
Mr. Uugandrive, traversed every field, 
bog, mountain,and wood, on the whole 
estate, and inquired into the condition 
of every tenant. After this tedious 
survey, and when James Lowe had re¬ 
ported the state of the debts, his lord- 
• ship said—“ It’s a bad case—bad lands, 
bad tenants, bad servants, the factor 
worst of all (but them I can get rid of); 
bad, relentless, needy creditors; a leet 
enough to drive one mad. Yet it's 
just barely possible I mtiy end the 
battle and win ; that is to say, I may 
clear the lands of debt, and at all 
hazards I’ll try. ’ 

As he had conceived the character 
so he pertinaciously sustained it. With 
tlie exception of manuscript papers, 
for wljjcli he seemed to entertain a 
panfeicular affection, every shred and 
fraction of property in the castle of 
Drumtanner was, by his orders, sold off 
by auction. The only articles he him¬ 
self bid for at the sale, were some old 
^Japestry, which he perceived would 
go fur next to nothing, and some old 
pictures, which reniinded him of his 
remote ancestors, whose habits he pro¬ 
fessed to imitate, averring, with an 
oath, that the battles lie had to fight 
were as tough as any of their baronial 
forays. Tlie floors ofthe diflerent rooms 
in which the tapestry hung he strewed, 
7nore majorwn, with rushes; wliile their 
costly and ostentatious furniture was 
repl::ced with articles ma^e 'by a com¬ 
mon artisan, whose whole account for 
nev/^ptenishing of Drumtanner castle 
was only 24/.; and for Uiis immense 
debt, bis lordship stipulated to have 
two years’credit, paying by instalments 
of 3/. per quarter. A more ghostly 
looking and uncomfortable residence 
than Drumtanner Castle now presented, 
could hardly be conceived; yet, in 
this desolation our eccentric friend, 
Archibald, seemed almost to rejoice. 

Tt was a tooni house,” he observed, 
“ and the walls were bare,—but this 
was not his fault. The estate and 
title were forced on him ; and his pre¬ 
decessors, having chosen to spend their 
siller and substance on £ne madams^ 
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driving, drinking, dicing, and gullra- 
vUcliivg, had devolved to him the agree¬ 
able duty of paying their debts, in the 
best way he could, out of the little they 
had left behind them ; though, by this 
means, being now removed (Vom the 
sphere of his own profession, he had 
not enough wherewith to support him¬ 
self." 

Accordingly he squared his' own per¬ 
sonal expenses to sixpence a-^y; 
though it was shrewdly suspected, 
that this was but a theoretical limita¬ 
tion. On a regimen, which, by his 
lordship’s statement, comprised only 
two messes of “ parritcli ’’ and a couple 
of eggs per diem, it was difficult to 
account for the additional rouge which 
his visage disi)layed after the hours 
at which people usually dine; or for 
the rotundity of his person, unless, 
like Falstaff’s, it had the propensity to 
become “ puffed up with grief." To 
the interior chamber, the boudoir, tfte 
smicluni, which we have already com¬ 
pared to that of (^ucen Mary, no mor¬ 
tal (not even John Kugandrive) ever 
had access. The key thereof v.as even 
more carefully guarded than tiiut of 
IJluebeard’s blue chamber. It was in 
this cabinet that he preserved all his 
most important hooks, papers, and 
other treasures. Rumour, also, said 
that he had discovered recesses or pas ¬ 
sages in the thick walls, which were 
unknown to his immediate predeces- 
.sors, and this mysterious apartment 
.served him as a repository for whatever 
provisions he himself consumed. Eggs 
and oatmeal were alone visible; but 
what' other comestibles he might convey 
thither from the town of Inverlevcn, 
with the help of some chosen confi¬ 
dant, or^in.the pockets of his tartan 
great-coat, it was impossible to guess. 
There were not wanting certain wise 
and reflective persons who spread in¬ 
sinuations that his lordship was actu¬ 
ally a warlock ,—that by tin's means 
only he combated the spells heretofore 
woven by the witches; and that in this 
blue charal>er be had dealings witli the 
devil, who brought him roasted capper* 
ca'Uzus and a bowl of brandy-punch 
down the chimney, whenever he felt 
disposed for a luxurious banquet. 

lie this as it may, the fame of Archi¬ 
bald, Lord Drumtanneivspread far and 
near, as the very ideal of a hitherto un¬ 
exampled miser; nor did he shrink 
from such reputation, though whether 
he in all respects deserved it may be a 


question. If any one who had busi¬ 
ness with his lordship paid him a 
morning visit, he might find the great 
man sitting, in a cold winter-day, over 
his books and papers, at the parlour- 
hearth, which, meagrely supplied with 
turf, exhibited only the mockery of a 
Are. But, out of compliment to his 
visitor, he would hobble into the blue 
chamber, bring'' out, manibus propriis, 
some morsels of coal on a broken plate, 
and place them carefully on the peat 
embers. If moreover, this happened 
in the afternoon, and the guest was of 
such character that, wore Scotorum, he 
roust be invited to dinner, this was 
usually done in the following words: 
“ Better take what can be got within 
the bare walls of Drumtanner, tbati ride 
back, fasting, to Inverleven. A bowl 
o’ parritch, a kebbuck, and a drink 
o' sour small ale—this is all that I can 
safely promise you.” On such occa¬ 
sions, however, -his lordship’s conduct 
was precisely the reverse, the very an¬ 
tithesis of the plan adopted by the im¬ 
mortal Mr. C:ileb Balderstone, whose 
visionary pictures of good living were 
always coloured the more higlily in 
prbportion as his means of realising 
them were contracted. If Lord Orum- 
tannor promised “ parritch and a keb¬ 
buck,” the initialed visitor expected 
only a single kane hen, perhaps one of 
the oldest and toughest, for the ban¬ 
quet. If his lordship, with vehemence 
and oaths, declared that there was no¬ 
thing to be had but the “ tail of a 
pease bannock," this was understood 
as a preliminary flourish for the intio- 
daction of a roast turkey or a Christ¬ 
mas goose. 

Need it be added, that the actual 
si/mposium contrasted in a hungry 
guest’s imagination with the previously 
announced “ pease-meal, and keb¬ 
buck," always turned out excellent; 
and that, instead of “ sour small beer,’' 
there was an ample allowance of 
brandy and claret, whether brought by 
the devil down the chimney, or by the 
smugglers to tlte back-stairs, was a 
question with which no one then trou¬ 
bled himself. Few, indeed, were the 
individuals admitted to the high honour 
of dining with Lord Drumtanner; and 
those who enjoyed the privilege were 
quite as proud of it, in their way, jis 
a “ fine gentleman” used to be of hav¬ 
ing the entree at Carlton House. But 
it must be owned, the exception was 
made only in favour of such persons as 
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had business,” and could promote 
his own peculiar views; for the idea of 
mere convivial enjoyment seemed com¬ 
pletely banished from his mind. 

In the management of his large pro¬ 
perly, he shewed consummate skill and 
judgment. Previously, the affairs of 
tljc estate were conducted by a “ fac¬ 
tor,” who racked and ruined the te¬ 
nants, was involved in perpetual 
squabbles, but who did not fail him¬ 
self to grow rich, as his employers 
became poor. His lordship, having 
trouble enough with the numerous cre¬ 
ditors whom he had to satisfy, eagerly 
grasped on an opportunity of letting 
the greater part of his lands to one en¬ 
terprising and prosperous tenant, who, 
as he thoroughly knew, was able to 
pay, with rigid punctuality, the very 
moderate rent for which he had con¬ 


tracted, and also to improve the lands, 
leaving to himself a good share of 
profit. The whole income drawn from 
this lessee, did Lord Drumtanner scru¬ 
pulously devote to the liquidation of 
the debts; so that before his death, 
for he lived to the age of eighty-six, 
and would not have perished then had 
he allowed himself fire enough to keep 
out a severe frast, he had actually sur¬ 
vived every “ relentless ” creditor, and 
cleared the estate of almost every 
mortgage; in consequence of which 
the present owners are prosperous, and, 
in the usual English sense of the word, 
“ respectable.” Lord Archibald, by 
dint (Jf his eccentricities, liad com¬ 
pletely broken the “ witches’ spell ” 
which for some time seemed to rule 
over the house of Drumtanner. 

. W.F. 


IMIINCE nUNllY TO Tllli COUNTESS OF ESSEX. 
hlX SONNETS IlY SJE, EGKUTO|l URYDGES. 

Itltroducliun. 

To the Editor of F, titer’s Magazine, 

Sill,—i’ermit me to trouble you with six sunneLs, in the name of the noble 
and virtuous Prince Henry (son of Jaipes 1.), to the celebrated Countess of 
J'.sse.N, whose story forms too conspicuous a part of that .sad reign. These sonnets 
were inlended for the Imaginutive Biography^ but reached London too late for 
the publishers, wlio were in a desperate and unpardonable hurry to secure their 
own ]irivate interests, and who murdered the work. If I dare to form any 
o(>inion, i have not been unsuccessful in tlicse historic sonnets. Tliose on ** Hurry 
Hastings ” were descriptive ;''these, I hope, have the higher merit of sentiment 
and patho.s. 

1 have always observed, that the effect of poetry is more lasting, if, while it 
IS visionary, it has some facts—especially historic facts—to hang upon. 

The imagination ought to be the primary ingredient of poetry; yet, through 
that medium, instruction also ought to be conveyed, and thc widcrslunVing to be 
c-nliglitcncd. Put where there is no fable, there can be no true poetry ofa high 
class. Creation is the necessary essence of poetry, e.v vi termini; but the creation 
may lie, not in the ovtline of facts, hut in the filling up. In this consists the 
power of Shakespeare’s historic plays. His facts are taken from the chroniclers, 
and have double effect because they are so taken. 

If there is any thing, in sentiment or language, over strained in these sonnets 
put into the mouth of Prince Henry, I am willing to abandon them. I believe 
that the mob uniformly mistake truth for tameness and want of genius, and con¬ 
tortions for strength ; but that which duly fills a space that was before a vacuum, 
must be good. 

To revive the historical dead, and put^lliem into striking lights, is surely no 
mean or superfluous task. The borrower, the echoer, the copier, cannot do this. 
Lay before us the annalist, or the biographer; — these, surely, will not enable us 
to do it. Whom do I copy, when I ascribe these effusions of a warm and chi¬ 
valrous heart to Prince Henry? Are they in character? Do they read as if 
they were taken down* frem his lips ? Are they more laboured than if they were 
prose ? The poet must enter into the souls of his heroes, and identify himself 
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with them. Tlie metrical writer, who cannot carry with him the reader’s beliei) 
has not the spell of a poet. 

Two of my poems, printed abroad, seem to be utterly unknown in England ; 
Odo, Count of Lingen, in six cantos; and the Lake (f Geneva, in six books, 
making above six thousand lines. The former is' narrative; the latter descriptive, 
like Cowper’s Task. 

I have written, since 2d October, 18.33, no less tlian 1648 sonnets, making 
above 23,000 lines. 

If the present sonnets are approved, it is my intention to give a long series of 
what I shall venture to call Historic Poetry ; or, if you will. Biographical Poetry. 
I flatter myself that such poetry goes beyond mere momentary pleasure, and that 
it contains permanent instruction. 1 cannot too. often repeat, that in the best 
poetry there must be much for the understanding, as well as for the imagination. 

Among those in whose character I wish to write, in the manner here exem¬ 
plified, is the ever-memorable and incomparable Lord Falkland; for whom sec 
my Bio^phical Peerage, vol. iii. (Scotland), 1808, where l.have defended him 
•against Ilorace Walpole’s mean attack. 

I have two or three sonnets on Jean Miiller, the able and learned historian of 
Switzerland. See his ie<iers to Bonstefin, 8vo. Zurich, 1810. 


Yours, 

I. 


C.ofS. 


Thou art aiTay’d in all thy splendid beauty,, 

And all thy wanton charms ! I am bewitch’d;— 
Hut now and then an archness in thinc eye 
Betrays a guile, that crosses mo with gloom. 

1 am aware ho\^ much I owe to duty, 

And chivalry mjt spirit has enrich’d ; 

With my weak passion lhall my courage vie. 
And my delusion shall not sbiin my doom. 
From boyhood I have vow’d, and stamped by prayer. 
To die in glory, and no blot to leave 
Upon my name; but ^melimes I despair, 

\N hen thy enamouring looks my heart deceive.— 
Mature has made me frail, but I will strive 
To rise above my frailties while I live. 

II. 

Alas! I sometimes for a moment yield: 

From thy sweet face too much of liquid fire 
Darts through my bosom, and myself I lose 
In wild oblivion of my mighty aims! 

• • Draw me not, lac(v, from the tented field I 

Tliou canst not long my heart with love inspire; 
And 1 shall curse thee, if thine art subdues 
The statesman's wisdom and the hero’s flames. 
I was not born in ladies’ bowers to dream. 

And sleep in beds of velvet or of flowers; 

My blood demands to struggle with the stream. 

Nor ever pass in sloth the languid hours. *' 

Fly me 1—thou art a syren sweet; but now 
Thou ne’er again shalt break my solemn vow. 


III. 

I am not vain, but I have burning pride; 

And I have sometimes seen thy glances dart 
Upon a meaner spirit: —thou may’st love 
The royal sceptre dangling o’er my head. 
If thou thy secret preference dost hide 
At vile ambitiou’s dictates, and thy hcar^ 
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Disguiscst, while thine interest rules above 
Thy passion, thou art piteously misled 
By a mean bosom whicli thy lorm belies: 

The beauty of the mind alone can last. 

1 never can the shape’s delusion prize — 

Away from me the glittering toy is cast; 

And, scarce escaped from boynood, by control, 

Wisdom and truth I nourish in my soul. 

IV. 

What is there in fair woman’s rosy smile 
That fascinates us thus ? Does it bespeak 
Virtue within —pure thoughts and pure desires? 

If not, it is the hateful serpent’s guile I 
1 have a heart that scorns^iU craft and wile, 

And cannot look upon ;« bloonTing cheek, 

If 1 suspect it hides unholy Bres. 

Tis the soul’s beauty t!)at ray heart inspires 1 
Lady! T would believe thee good as fair. 

But clouds and doubts my fearful mind alarm. * 

I have seen wanton gambols in thine air, 

And a wild wondering ray when thou would’st charm; 
Thou hast too mucli of dangerous witchery. 

And now I feel ’tis only safe to fly. 


.V. 

Yet I must for a moment lingy sfill. 

Kiss that white hand, and on that bosom gaze; 

The cup of dangerous nectar to my lip 
Can 1 lift up and taste, yet only sip ? 

Have I dominion o’er my erring will. 

And can I bask uuburnt in beauty’s blaze ? 

Away to glory’s fields mirie eyes I raise, 

Baling the flame that in thy glances plays. 

I live distracted by a thousand lights; 

Fame, virtue, learniug, love, and chivalry, 

Each in my breast with struggling fervour fights: 

And I from all could climb into the sky. 

The rival fires my feeble fame will burn; 

My ashes soon will fill the funeral urn. 

VI. 

Dost thou not see how wan and pale my cheek 
Begins to turn, and that the bloom departs 
Ere yet the fruit is ripening ? Earthly toys 
Win me no more; stem death before me stands, 
Shaking liis cruel spear. Oh, speak 1 oh, speak 
Thy too-bewitching words to wanton hearts 1 
. I hear a sweeter and more spiritual voice; 

I am the servant of more high commands 1 
I dream’d in folly of an earthly throne; 

Of earthly pleasures I have drunk too deep ; 

Already are their sad delusions flown, 

And in the grave I seek a transient sleep, 

Till the loud trump shall call my spirit up, 

And at Heaven’s feet I taste pure joy’s eternal cup. 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


{Continued from yage 19.) 


Chap. VIII. 

The Two Fircd-Ideas xoill imite. 

“ Countess do I.amoUe, then, had 
penetrated into the confidence of the 
Queen ? Those gilt-paper Autographs 
were actually written by the Queen ?” 
Header, forget not to repress that too 
insatiable, scientific curiosity of thine 1 
What I know is that a certain Vilette- 
de-Hetaux, with military whiskers, de¬ 
nizen of Rascaldom, comrade Jbere of 
Monsieur le Comte, is skilful in imi¬ 
tating hands. Certain it is, also, that 
Madame la Comtesse has penetrated to 
the Trianon—Doorkeeper's. Nay, as 
Cam pan herself must admit, she has met, 
“ at a Man-midwife’s in Versailles,’’with 
worthy Queen’s-valet l.esclaux,— or 
Desclos,for there is no uniformity in it. 
With these, or the like of these, she in 
the back-parlour of the Palace itself (if 
late enough), may pick a merry-thought, 
sip the foam from a glass o$ Cham¬ 
pagne. No further seek her honours 
to disclose, for the present: or ana¬ 
tomically dissect, as we said, those ex¬ 
traordinary chicken-bowcls, from which 
she, and she alone, can read Decrees of 
Tate, and also realise them. ^ 

Sceptic, seest thou his Eminence 
waiting there, in the moonliglit; ho¬ 
vering to and fro on the back terrace, 
till she come out—from the inefTablc 
Interview lie is close muffled; walks 
restlessly observant; sby also, and 
courting the shade. She comes: up 
closer with thy capote, O Eminence, 
down with thy broadbrim; for she has 
an cscor^l .'Tis but the good Mon¬ 
sieur Queen’s-valet l-osclanx : an& now 
he is scut back again, as no longer 
needful. Mark him. Monseigneur, 
nevertheless;’ thou wilt see him yet 
another time. Monseigneur marks 
little: his heart is in the inefiublc In¬ 
terview, in the gilt-paper Autograph, 
alone.—Queen’s-valet Lesclaux ? Me- 
thinks, he has much the stature of Vil- 
Ictte, denizen of Rascaldom I Im¬ 
possible 1 


How our Countess managed with 
(/'aglio.stro ? Cagliostro, gone from 
Strasburg, is as yet f!ir distant, winging 
his way through dim Space; will not 


be here for months: only his “ predic¬ 
tions in cipher*’ are here. Here or there, 
however, Cagliostro, to our Countess, 
can be useful. At a glance the eye of 
genius has descried him to be a bot¬ 
tomless' slough of falsity, vanity, gul- 
losity, and tliick-eyed stupidity: of 
foulest material, but of fattest;—fit com¬ 
post for the Plant she is rearing. Him 
who has deceived all Europe she can 
undertake to deceive. His Columbs, 
demonic Masonries, Egyptian Elixirs, 
what is all this to the iight-giggling 
exclusively practical Lamotte? It runs 
off from her, as all speculation, good, 
bad, and indifferent, has always done, 
“ like water from one in wax-cloth 
dress.” With the lips meanwhile she 
can honour it; Oil of Flattery (the best 
patent antifriction known) subdues all 
irregularities wbalsoever. 

On Cagliostro, again, on his side, :i 
’ certain uneasy feeling might, for mo¬ 
ments, intmde itself: the raven loves not 
rayens. But what can he do 't Nay, she 
is partly playing his game : can he not 
spill her full cup yet, at the right sea¬ 
son, and pack her out of doors f Of- 
tenest, in their joyous orgies, this light 
fascinating Countess,—who perhaps has 
a design on his heart, seems to him but 
one other of those light Papiliones, who 
have fluttered round him in all cli¬ 
mates ; whom with grim muzzle he has 
snapt by^the thousand. 

Thus, what with light fascinating 
Countess, what with Quack of (jiiacks, 
poor F'minence dc llohan lies safe ; 
his mud-volcano placidly sinunciing in 
thick Egyptian haze; withdrawn from 
all the world. Moving figures, as of 

men, he secs; takes not the trouble to 
look at. Court-cousiiis ndly hiin; 
arc answered in silence; or, if it go too 
far, in mud-explosions tcrrifico-absurd. 
Court-cousins and all mankind arc un¬ 
real shadows merely ; Queen’s favour 
the only substance. 

Nevertheless, the World, on its side, 

loo, has an exivtence; lies not idle in 
these days. It has got its Versailles 
Treaty signed, long months ago; and 
the Plenipotentiaries all home again, 
for votes of thanks. Paris, London, and 
other great Cities, and small, are work- 


See Georgel, 
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ing, intriguing ; dying, being born. 
There, in the Rue Taranne, for instance, 
the once noisy Denis Diderot has fiillen 
silent enough. Here, also,in BoltCourt, 
old Samuel Johnson, like an over¬ 
wearied Giant, must lie down, and 
slnniber witliout dream;—the rattling 
of carriages and wains, and all the 
world’s din and business rolling by, as 
ever, from of old.—Sieur Boehmer, 
however, has not yet drowned him¬ 
self in the Seine; only walks haggard, 
wasted, purposing to do it. 

News (by the merest accident in the 
world) reach Sieur Boehmer, of Ma- 
rlame’s new favour witlr her Majesty ! 
Men will do much before they drown. 
Sieur Uoehmer’s Necklace is on Ma- 
dame’s table, his guttural nasal rheto¬ 
ric in her ear: he will abate many a 
pound'and penny of the first just price; 
ho will give cheerfully a Thousand 
rx>uis-d’or, as cadeau, to the generous 
Scion-of-Royalty that shall persuade her 
Majesty. Tlio man’s importunities 
grow quite annoying to our Countess ; 
who, in her glib way, satirically prattles 
how she has been bored,—to Mon¬ 
seigneur, among others. * 

Dozing on down cushions, far in¬ 
wards, with soft ministering Ilebcs, 
and luxurious appliances; with rankcil 
Ileyducs, and a Vuletuille innumer¬ 
able, that shut out the prose-world and 
its discord : thus lies Monseigneur, in 
enchanted dream. Can he, even in 
sleep, forget his tutelary Countess, and 
her seiwicc? By the delicatSst pre¬ 
sents he alleviates her distresses, most 
undeserved. Nay, once or twice, gilt 
Autographs, from a (iueen,—with whom 
he is evidently rising to unknown 
licights in favour,—have done Mot>- 
seigneur the honour to make him tier 
Majesty’s Grand Almoner, when the 
case was pressing. Monseignenr, wc 
say, has had tlie honour to disburse 
charitable cash, on her Majesty’s be¬ 
half, to this or the pther distressed de¬ 
serving object: say only to the length 
of a few thousand pounds, advanced 
from his own funds;—her Majesty 
l)eing at the moment so poor, and cha¬ 
rity a thing that will not wait. Always 
Madame, good, foolish, gadding crea¬ 
ture, takes charge of delivering the 
money.—Madame can descend from 
lier attics, in the Belle Image; and feel 
the smiles of Nature and Fortune, a 


little; so bounteous has the Queen’s 
Mmesty been.* 

To Monseigneur the power of money 
over highest female hearts had never 
been incredible. Presents have, many 
times, worked wonders. But then, (> 
Heavens, what present ? Scarcely were 
the Cloud-Compeller himself, all coined 
into new Louis-d’or, worthy to alight 
in such a lap. Loans, charitable dis¬ 
bursements, however, as wc see, are 
permissible; these, by defect of pay¬ 
ment, may become presents. In the 
vortex of liis Eminence's day-dreams, 
kunbering multiform slowly round, this 
of imiK)ftunate Boehmer and his Neck¬ 
lace, from time to time, turns up. Is 
tho Queen’s Majesty at heart desirous 
of It; but again, .at the moment, too 
poor? Our tutelary Countess answers 
vaguely, mysteriously;—confesses, at 
last, under oath of secrecy, her own 
prwale suspicion that the Queen 
wants tins same Necklace, of all 
things; but dare not, fur a stingy hus¬ 
band, buy it. She, the Countess dc 
Lan.otte^ will look further into the 
mattor; and, if aught serviceable to his 
Eminence can be suggested, in a good 
way suggest it, in the proper quarter. 

Walk warily. Countess dc Lainotte; 
for now, with thickening breath, thou 
approachest the moment of moments ! 
Principalities and Powers, Parkment, 
Oruita Chambre, and Toumelky with 
all their whips and gibbet-wheels; the 
very Crack of Doom hangs over thee, 
if thou trip. Forward, witli nerve of 
iron, on shoes of felt; like a Treasure- 
digger, “ in silence; looking neither to 
the right nor left,” where yawn abysses 
deep as the Pool, and all Pandemonium 
hovers eager to rend thee into rags! 

• • • 

Chap. IX. 

Park of Versailks. 

Or will the reader incline rather 
(taking the other and sunny side of 
the matter) to enter that Lamottic- 
Circean theatrical establishment of 
Monseigneur de Rohan; and see there 
how (under the best of Dramaturgists) 
Melodmma, with sweeping pall, flits 
past him; while the enchanted Dia¬ 
mond fruit is gradually ripening, to 
fall by a shake? 

The 28th of July (of this same mo¬ 
mentous 1784) has come ; and with ii 
the most rapturous tumult into the 


• Georgel. Rohan’s Four M^moirts Pmr ; Lamofte's Four. 
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heart of Monseigneur. Ineffable ex¬ 
pectancy stirs up liis whole soul, with 
the much that lies therein, from its 
lowest foundations : borne on wild 
seas to Armida Islands, yet (as is fit) 
through Horror dim-hovering round, 
he tumultuously loclis. To theChateau, 
to the Parkl This night the (^iueeu 
will meet thee, the Queen Jierself: so 
far has our tutelary Countess brought 
it. What can ministerial impediments, 
Polignac intrigues, avail against the 
favour, nay (Heaven and Earth 1), per¬ 
haps the tenderness of a Queen t She 
vanishes from amid their meshwork. 
of Etiquette and Cabal ; dt'seends 
from her celestial Zodiac to tltee, a 
shepherd of Latinos. Alas, a while- 
bearded, pursy shepherd, fat and scant 
of breath!- Who can account for the 
taste of females ? But thou, burnish 
up thy whole faculties of gallantry, 
thy fifty years' experience of tlie sex; 
this night, or never!—In such unutter¬ 
able meditations, docs Monseigneur 
restlessly spend tlie day; and long for 
darkness, yet dread it. ^ 

Darkness has at length come. « The 
perpendicular rows oflleyducs, in that 
Palais or Hotel de Strasbourg, are all 
cast prostrate in sleep ; the very Con¬ 
cierge resupine, with open mouth, 
audibly drinks in nepenthe; wliep 
Monseigneur, “ in blue greatcoa^ with 
slouched hat,*' issues softly, with his 
henchman (Planta of tlie Grisous), 
to the Park of Versailles. Planta 
must loiter invisible in the distance; 
Sloucbed-bat will wait here, among 
tlie leafy thickets; till our tutelary 
Countess, ‘‘ in black domino,” an¬ 
nounce the moment, which surely 
must be^n^r. 

The nTglit is of the darkest f<,r the 
season ; no Moon ; warm, slumbering 
July, in motionless clouds, drops fat¬ 
ness over the Icarth. Tlie very stars 
from the Zenith see not Monseigneur; 
see only his cloud-covering, fringed with 
twilight in the fur North. Midnight, 
telling itself forth from these shadowy 
Palace Domes ? All the steeples of Ver¬ 
sailles, the villages around, with metal 
tongue, and huge Paris itself dull-droii- 
ing, answer drowsily Yes 1 Sleep rules 
this Hemisphere of the World. From 
Arctic to Antarctic, the Life of our 


Eartli lies all, in long swaths, or rows 
(liketitose rows of Heyduesand snoring 
Concierge), successively mown down, 
from vertical to horizontal, by Sleep ! 
JIather curious to consider. 

The flowers are all asleep in Little 
TFianoii, the roses folded in for tlie 
night; but the Hose of Hoses still 
wakes. O wondrous Earth! O doubly 
wondrous Park of Versailles, with 
Little and Great Trianon,—and a 
scarce-breathing Monseigneur! Ye 
Hydraulics of Lenotre, that also slum- 
Irer, with stop-cocks, in your deep 
leaden chambers, babble not of hiniy 
when ye arise. Ye odorous balm- 
shrubs, huge spectral C'ednrs, thou 
sacred Boscage of Houibeam, ye dim 
Pavilions of the Peerless, whisper not 1 
Moon, lie silent, hidden in thy vacant 
cave; no star look down: let neither 
Heaven nor Ilell peep through the 
blanket of the ^Night, to cry. Hold, 
Hold!—The Black Domino? Ha! 
Yes!—With stouter step than might 
have been expected, Monseigneur is 
under way; the Black Domino had 
only to wiiisper, low and eager: “ In 
till- Ilombcam Arbour!” And now, 
Cardinal, O now 1—Y'es, there hovers 
liie white Celestial; “ in white robe of 
limti mouchete^' finer than moonshine; 
a Juno by lier bearing : there, in that 
bosket 1 Monseigneur, down on tliy 
knees; never can red breeches be bet¬ 
ter wasted. O he would kiss the royal 
shoe-tie, or its shadow (were there one): 
not words; onlybrokefi gaspings, mur¬ 
muring 'prostrations, eloqueutiy speak 
his nieauing. But, ah, behold I Our 
tutelary Black Domino, in haste, with 
vehement vvliis{)er: “ Oa vktU 
The white .Juno drops a fairest Hose, 
with these ever memorable words, 
“ Foils savez ce qm ccla wut dire (you 
know what that means)”; vanishes in 
the tliiekets, the Black Domino hurry¬ 
ing her with eager whisper of “ Vile, 
vile (away, away) 1” ; for the sound of 
footsteps (doubtless j^-oin Madame, and 
Madame d’Artois, unwelcome sisters 
that they are 1) is approaching fast. 
Monseigneur picks up his Hose; runs, 
as for the King’s plate; almost over¬ 
turns [>oor Planta, whose laugh assures 
him that all is safe.* 

U ixicu) de Hoban, happiest mortal 


•^Compare George/, Liunotte's Memoires Justijicatifs, aud the Miuwires Pour of 
the various parties, ein^ially Gay d’Olivu's. Geoi^el places the sceue in the year 
1785 ; quite wrong. Lamotte’s '• royal Autographs’*^ (us given in the Appendix to 
M^moires Justifiealiji) seem to be inudated a» to tlie day of the month. There is 
vpjpidless confusion of dates. 
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of this world, since the first Ixion, of 
deathless memory,—who, nevertheless, 
in that cloud-embrace, begat strange 
Centaurs ! Thou art Prime Minister 
of France without peradventure : is 
not this the Rose of Royalty, worthy 
to become oltar of roses, and yield 
perfume for ever? Hovv liou, of all 
people, wilt contrive to govern France, 
in these very peculiar times —But that 
is little to the matter. There, doubt¬ 
less, is thy Rose (which, methinks, it 
were well to have a Box or Casket 
intode for) : nay, was there not in the 
dulcet of thy Juno’s “ Vous save.:: ” a 
kind of trepidation, a quaver,—as of 
still deeper meanings! 

Reader, there is hitherto no item of 
this miracle that is not historically 
proved and tnte .—In distracted black- 
magical phantasmagory, adumbrations 
of yet higher and highest Dalliances* 
hover stupendous in the background : 
whereof your Georgels, and Campans, 
and other official characters, can take 
no notice! There, in distracted black- 
magical phantasmagory, let these hover. 
The truth of them for us is that they (^o 
so hover. The truth of them in itself is 
known only to tliree persons: Dame 
(self-styled Countess) de Lamotte; the 
Devil; ■and Philippe Egalile,—who 
furnished money and facts for the La¬ 
motte Memoirs, and, before guillotine- 
ment, begat the present King of the 
French. 

Enough, that Ixion de Rohan, lapsed 
almost into deliquum, by such sober 
certainty of waking bliss, is ttie hap¬ 
piest of all men ; and his tutelary 
Countess the dearest of all women, 
save one only. On the 2.'ilh of August 
(so strong still are those villainous 
l)rawing-room cabals) he goes, weep¬ 
ing, but submissive (by order of a gilt 
Autograph), home to Savenie; till fur¬ 
ther dignities can be matured for him. 
He carries his Rose, now considerably 
faded, in a Casket of fit price; may, 
if he so please, perpetuate it as pot¬ 
pourri. lie names a favourite walk in 
his Archiepiscopal pleasure-ground:;, 
Vromenade de la Rose; there let him 
court digestion, and loyally somnam- 
bulate till called for. 


I notice it as a coincidence in chro¬ 
nology, that, few days after this date, 
the Demoiselle .(or even, for the lixst 
month, Baroness) Gay d’Oliva began 
to find Countess de Lamotte ** not at 
home,” in her fine Paris hotel, in her 
fine Charonne country-house; and' 
went no more, with Villette, and such 
l>leasant dinner-guests, and her, to sec 
Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro f 
running its hundred nights. 

CUAP. X. 
lichind the Scenes. 

• “ The^ Queen ?” Good reader, thou 
surely art not a Partridge the School¬ 
master, or a Monseigneur de Rohan, 
to mistake the stage for a reality 1 — 
“ But who this Demoiselle d’Oliva 
was ?” Reader, let us remtirk rather 
how the labours of our Dramaturgic 
Countess are increasing. 

ISfevv actors I see on the scene; 
not one of whom shall guess what 
the other is doing; or, indeed, know 
rightly what himself is doing. For 
examplef cannot Messieurs de La- 
inott# and Villette, of Rascaldom, 
like Nisus and Isuryalus, take a mid¬ 
night walk of contemplation, with 
“ footsteps of Madame and Madame 
d’Artois ’’ (since all footsteps are much 
the same), without offence to any one ? 
A Queen’s Similitude can believe that 
a Queen's Self (for frolic’s sake) is look¬ 
ing at her through the thicketsa ter¬ 
restrial Cardinal can kiss with devotion 
a celestial Queen’s slipper, or Queen’s 
Similitude’s slipper,— and no one but 
a Black Domino the wiser. All these 
shall follow each his precalculated 
course; for their inward mechanism 
is known, and fit wires book thera- 
selves^on tins. To Two only « a clear 
belief t'ouchsafed : to Monseigneur 
(founded on stupidity); to the great 
creative Dramaturgist, sitting at the 
heart of the whole mystery (founded 
on complctest insight). Great creative 
Dramaturgist! liow, like Schiller, 
“ by union of the Possible with the 
Necessarily-existing, she brings out 
the ”—Eighty thousand Pounds 1 Don 
Aranda, with his triple-sealed missives 
and hoodwinked secretaries, bragged 


• Lamotte’s Memoires Justi/icati/s; MS. Songs in the Affaire du, Collier, &c. &c. 
Nothing can exceed tlie brutality of those things (unfit for Print or Pen); which, 
nevertheless, found believers; increase of believers, in the public exasperation; 
and did the Queen (say nil her historians) incalculable damage, 
t Guy d’Uliva First Mimoire^Paur, p. fiT, 
t See LanuAte; see Gay d'Oliva. 
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justly that he cut down the Jesuits in 
one day: but here, without minbterial 
salary, or King’s favour, or any help 
beyond her own black domino, labours 
a greater than he. IIow she advances, 
stealthily, steadfastly, with Argus eye 
and ever-ready brain; “ with nerve of 
iron, on shoes of felt ” I O worthy to 
have intrigued for Jesuitdom, for Pope’s 
Tiara;—to have been Pope Joan thy- 
self, in those old days; and as Aracimc 
of Arachnes, sat in the centre of that 
stupendous spider-web, that, reaching 
from (I'oa to Acapulco, and from Hea¬ 
ven to Hell, overnetted the thoughts 
and souls of men 1—Of which^spider-' 
web stray tatters, in favourable dewy 
mornings, even yet become visible. 

The Demoiselle d’Oliva t She is a Pa¬ 
risian Demoiselle of three-and-lwenty, 
tall, blond, and beautiful;* from unjust 
guardians, and an evil world, she has 
had somewhat to suffer. 

“ In this month of June, 1784,” 
says the Demoiselle herself, in her 
(judicial) Autobiography, “ I occupied 
a small apartment in the Rue du Jour, 
Quartier St. Kustache. I was n6l far 
from the Qnrden of the Palais-Royal; 
1 had made it my usual promenade.” 
For, indeed, the real God’s-truth is, 

1 was a Parisian unfortunate-female, 
with moderate custom ; and one mu&t 
go where his market lies. “ I frequently 
jrassed three or fonr hours of the after¬ 
noon there, with some women of my 
acquaintance, and a little child of four 
years old, whom I was fond of, whom 
his parents willingly trusted with me. 

I even went thither alone, except for 
him, when other company failed. 

“ One afternoon, in the mouth of 
July folkvmig, I was at the Palais- 
Royal : t my whole company, at the 
moment, was the child I speak of. A 
tall young man, walking alone, passes 
several times before me. He was a 


[Febn^jr, 

man 1 had never seen. He l^ks at 
me; he looks ftxedly at me. I'obseryb 
even that always, as he comes hear/.ihe 
slackens his pace, as if to survey nie 
more at leisure. A chair stood vacant; 
two or three feet from mine. He seats 
himself there. 

Till this instant, the sight of the 
young man, his walks, his approadtes, 
his repeated gazings, had made no im¬ 
pression on me. Hut now when he 
was sitting so close by, I could not 
avoid noticing him. His eyes ceased 
not to wander over all my person. His 
air become.s earnest, grave. An unquiet 
curiosity appears to agitate him. He 
seems to measure my figure, to seize 
by turns all parts of my physiognomy.” 
—He finds me (but whispers not a 
syllable of if) tolerably like, both in 
person and profile; for even the Abl)c 
Georgel says, I was a belle courtmne. 

“ It is time to name this young man : 
he was the Sieifr de Lainotte, .styling 
himself Comte de Lamotte.” Who 
doubts it ? He praises “ my feeble 
charmsexpresses a wish to “ pay 
his addresses to me.” I, being a lone 
spinster, know not what to say; tliink 
it best in the meanwhile to rCtii'e. 
\'ain precaution 1 1 see him all on 

a sudden appear in my apartment!’’ 

On his “ ninth visit ” (for he was al¬ 
ways civility itself), he talks of intro¬ 
ducing a great Court-lady, by whose 
means 1 may even do her Majesty 
some little secret-service,— the reward 
of which will be unspeakable. In the 
dusk of {he evening, silks mysteriously 
rustle: enter the creative Dramatuigist, 
Dame, styled Countess, de Lainotte; 
and so—the too intrusive, scientific 
reader, has nOw, for Ins punishmonl, 
f>iU on the wrong-side of that loveliest 
Transparency; finds nothing but grca.so- 
pots, and vapour of expiring wicks! 

The Demoi-selle Gay d’Oliva may 


* I was then presented " to two Ladies, one of whom was remarkable for the 
richness of her shape. She had blue eyes and chestnut hair” (llette d’Etienville's 
Second Memoire Pour; in the Suite de L'Affaire du Collier'). 'I’his is she whom 
Hettp, and Hette’s Advocate, intended the world to take for Gay d'Oliva. " 'J'ho 
other is of middle sizo ; dark eyes, chestnut hair, white coniplexioti: tlie sound of 
her voice is agreeable; she speaks ]>erfectiy well, and with no less facility than 
vivacitythis one is meant for T^raotte. Oliva’s real name was Lssigny; the 
Oliva (Olisvx, anagram of Vai-ois) was given her by Lainotte along with the title 
of ItaranneBi (MS. Note, Affaire du Collier). 

t The Palais-Royal Garden, at this time, Iiad large Avenues of 'J’rees; and 
extended on all sides overwhat is now tlio Kue de Richulieii, Ac. It was contracted 
to its present size, and built upon, few months after ; to the great sorrow of P^s ; 
Due de Chartres (future Orleans Kgalitt) b<*ing in wunl^of money. SppDulHu.se 
Hiaoire de Paris, 
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once more sit, or sQuid, in the Palais- 
Royal, with such Custom as will come. 
Til tine time, she shall again, but witlt 
breath of Terror, be blown upon; and 
blown out of France to Brussels. 

Chap. XI. 

The Necklace is sold. 

Autumn, with its gray moaning winds, 
and coating of red strewn leaves, invites 
Courtiers to enjoy the charms of Nature ; 
and all business of moment stands still. 
Countess deLamotte, while every thing 
is so stagnant, and even Boehmer 
(though with sure hope) has locked up 
his Necklace for the season, can drive, 
with tier (!ount and his Euryalus, Vil- 
lette, down to native Bar-sur-Aube; 
and there (in virtue of a Queen’s 
bounty) shew the envious a Scion-of- 
royalty rr>grailed ; and make them yel¬ 
lower looking on if. A well-varnished 
chariot, with the Arras of Valois duly 
painted in bend-sinister ;* a house gal¬ 
lantly furnished, bodies gallantly at¬ 
tired,—secure them the favourablest 
reception from all manner of men. 
The very Due de Penthievre (Egalite’s 
iulhcr-in-Iaw) welromes our Lamottey* 
witli that urlianity characteristic of his 
high station, and the old scliool. 
Worth, inde^, makes the man, or 
woman; but leather (of gig-straps) 
and prunella (of gig-lining) first makes 
It go. * 

The great creative Dramaturgist has 
thus let down her drop-scene; and only, 
with a Letter or two to Saveme, or even 
a visit thithei (for it is but a day’s drive 
from Bar), keeps up a do^modicum of 
intermediate instrumentaf music. She 
needs some pause, in good'sooth, to 
collect herself a little; for the last act 
.ii>d grand Catastrophe is at hand. Two 
fixed-ideas (Cardinal’s and Jeweller’s), 
a negative and a positive, have felt each 
other; stimulated now by new hope, 
are rapidly revolving round each other, 
and approximating; like two flames, 
are stretching out long fire-tongues to 
join and be one. 

Boehmer, on his side, is ready with 
the readiest; as, indeed, he has been 
Uiese four long years. The Countess, 
it is true, will have neither part nor lot 
in that foolish Cadeau of his, or in the 
whole foolish Necklace business : this 
sIm has in plain words (and even not 
without asuerity, due to a bore of such 
magnitude) given him to know. From 
vot, XV. no. LXXXVI. 


her, nevertlieless, by cunning inference, 
and the merest accident in the'wotdd, 
the sly Jouaillier-Bijoutier has gleaned 
thus much, that Monseignenr de Rohan 
is the man.—Enough! Enough I Ma¬ 
dame shall be no more troiibled. Rest 
there, in hope, thou Necklace of the 
Devil; but, O Mooseigneur, be thy 
return speedy I 

Alas, the man lives not that would 
bo speedier than Monseigneur, if he 
durst. But as yet no gilt Autograpli 
invites him, permits him ; the few gilt 
Autographs are all nega'tory, procras¬ 
tinating. Cabals of Court; for ever 
c^als! Nay, if it be not for some 
Necklace^ or other such crotchet or 
necessity, who knows but he may nevtr 
be recalled (so fickle is womankind) ; 
but forgotten, and left to rot here, like 
his Hose, into pot-ponrri? Qnr tute¬ 
lary Countess, too, is shyer in this 
matter than we ever saw her. Never- 
theless, by intense skilful cioss-qucs- 
tioning, he has extorted somewhat; 
sees partly how it stands. The Queen’s 
Majesty will have her Necklace (for 
when, in such case, had not woman 
her wa]^?) ? and can even pay for it—by 
instalments : but then the stingy hus¬ 
band 1 Once for all, .she will not he 
seen in the business. Now, therefore, 
were it, or were it not, permissible to 
mortal to transact it iroretly in her 
ste£l ? Diat is the question. If to 
mortal, then to MonSdgneur. Our 
Countess has even ventured to hint afar 
off at Monseigneur (kind Countess 1) 
in the proper quarter: but his discre¬ 
tion is doomed,—in regard to money 
matters.—Discretion? And I on the 
Pi oinenade de la Rose ? —Explode not, 
O Eminence! Trust will spring of 
trial: thy hour is coming. 

r • • 

The Lamottes, meanwhile, have left 
their farewell card with all the re¬ 
spectable classes of Bar-sur Aube; our 
Dramaturgist stands again behind tlic 
scenes at Paris. How is it, O Mon¬ 
seigneur, that she is still so shy with 
thee, in this matter of the Necklace; 
that she leaves the love-lorn Latmian 
shepherd to droop, here in lone Sa- 
verne, like weeping-ash, iii naked 
winter, on his Promenade of the Rose, 
with * vague commonplace responses 
that “ his hour is coming ?”—By Hea¬ 
ven and Earth! at last, in late J.inuary, 
it is come. Behold it, this new gill 
Autograph: **To Paris, on a^small bu¬ 
siness of delicacy, which our Countess 
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will explain,’'^whidi'I alre^y koowl 
To Paris I llorses j. Postillions; .Bew- 
eaterst -And so his resusoitat^ 
Eminence, ail wrapt in furs, in the 
pleasantest frost (Abbe Georgel says, 
tt» teflM Jroid Uk Janvier), over clear- 
jingling highways, rolls ra^ridly,—borne 
on the bosom of Dreams. 

O Dame de Lamottc, has the en¬ 
chanted Diamond fruit rijiened, then? 
Hast thou given it the little shake, big 
with unutterable fete? — I? can the 
Dame justly retort: Who saw me in 
it?—The reader, therefore, has still 
Tiiree scenic Exhibitions to look at, 
by our great Dramaturgist; then the 
Fourth and last,—by another Author. 

To us, reflecting how oftenest the 
true moving force in human things 
works hidden underground, it seems 
small marvel that this month of Ja¬ 
nuary (1785), wherein our Countess 
so little courts the eye of the vulgar 
'historian, should, nevertlieless, have 
been the busiest of all for iter; espe¬ 
cially the latter half thereof. 

Wisely eschewing matters of Busi¬ 
ness (which she could never in her life 
understand), our Countess will per¬ 
sonally take no charge of that bargain¬ 
making; leaves it all to her Majesty 
and the gilt Autographs. Assiduous 
Boehmer, nevertheless, is in frequent 
close conference with Monseigneur: the 
Paris Palais-de-Sttasbourg, shut to the 
rest of men, sees the Jouaillier-Bijou- 
tier, with eager ofiicial aspect, come 
and go. The grand difficulty is—must 
we say it?—her Majesty’s wilful whim¬ 
sicality, uiiacquaintance with Business. 
She positively will not write a gilt 
Auto^ph, authorising his Eminence 
to make the bargain; but writes rather, 
in a pdttffig manner, that the thiing is of 
no consequence, and can be given up! 
Thus must the poor Countess dash to 
and fro, like a weaver’s shuttle, between 
Paris and Versailles; wear her horses 
and nerves to pieces; nay, sometimes, 
in the hottest haste, wait many hours 
witiiin call of the Palace, considering 
what can be done (with none but 
Villette to bear her company),—till 
the Queen’s whim pass. 

At length, after furious-driving and 
conferences enough, on the 29th of Ja¬ 
nuary, a middle course is hit on. Cau¬ 
tious Boehmer shall write out (on finest 
paper) his terms; wliicli ai'c really 


ratberfeir: ^bctcien hundred thousand 
livres; to be paid in five equal instal¬ 
ments ; the first this day six months; 
the other four from three months to 
three months: this is what Court- 
Jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange, on 
the one part, and Prince Cardinal Com- 
mendator Louis 8e Rohan, on the other 
part, will stand to; witness their hands. 
VVhich written sheet of finest paper our 
poor Countess must again lake charge 
of, again dash off with to Venailles; 
and' therefrom, after trouble unspeak¬ 
able (shared in only by the faithful 
Villette, of Rascaldom), return with it, 
bearing this most precious marginal note. 

Bon—Mark Antoinette de France,” 
in the Autograph hand 1 Happy Car¬ 
dinal 1 this thou shall keep in the inner¬ 
most of all thy repositories. Boehmer, 
meanwhile, secret as Deatli, shall tell 
no man that he has sold his Necklace ; 
or if much pressed for an actual sight 
of the same, confess that it is sold 
to the Favourite Sultana of the Grand 
Turk for the time being.* 

Thus, then, do the smoking Lamotte . 
horses at length get rubbed down, and 
feel the taste of oats, after midnight ; the 
Lamotte Countess can also gradually 
sink into needful slumber, perhaps not 
unbroken by dreams. On the morrow 
the bargain shall be concluded; next 
day the Necklace be delivered, on Mou- 
seigneur’s receipt. 

Will the reader, therefore, be pleased 
to glance at the following two Life- 
Pictures, Reat-Phantasmagories, or 
whatever we may call them ; they 
are tlie two first of those Three scenic 
real-poetic Exhibitions, brought about 
by our Dramaturgist: short Exhibitions, 
but essential ones. 

CUAf. XII. 

. The Neclilace vanishes. 

It is the first day of February ; that 
grand day of Delivery. The Sieur 
Boehmer is in the Court of the Palais 
de Strasbourg; Ris look mysterious- 
official, but (though much emaciated) 
radiant with enthusiasm. The Seine 
has missed him : though lean, he will 
fetten again, and live through new 
enterprises. 

Singular, were we not used to it: 
the name, Boehmer, as it passes up¬ 
wards and inwards, lowers ail hal- 
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berts - of Heyciqos in {>eipendicular 
rows; the historical 'ey® beholds him, 
bowing low, with plenteous smiles, in 
the plush Saloon of Audience. Will 
it please Monseigneur, then, to do the 
ne-plu»-ultra -of Necklaces the honour 
of looking at it ? A piece of Art, which 
the Universe cannot parallel, shall be 
arted with (Necessity compels Court- 
ewellers) at that ruinously low sum. 
They, the Court-Jewellers, shall have 
much ado to weather it; but their work, 
at least, will find a fit Wearer, and go 
down to juster posterity. Monseigneur 
will, merely have the condescension to 
sign this Receiptof Delivery: all the rest, 
her Highness the Sultana of the Sublime 
Porte has settled it.—Here the Court- 
Jeweller, with his joyous, though now 
much emaciated fece, ventures on a 
faint Jcnowing smile; to which, in the 
lofty dissolute-serene of Monseigneur’s, 
some twinkle o^ermission could not 
but respond.—This "is the First of 
those Three real-poetic FiXhibitions, 
brought about by our Dramaturgist,— 
with perfect success. 

It was said, long afterwards, that 
Monseigneur should liave known, that 
Boehmer should have known, her 
Highness the Sultana’s marginal-note 
(tliat of “ Right — Marie Antoinette 
of France**) ta be a forgery and 
mockery: the of France was fatal to 
it. Easy talk'ing, easy criticising! 
But how are two enchanted men to 
know ; two men with a fixed-idea each, 
a negative and a positive, rushing toge¬ 
ther to neutralise each other ii\rapture ? 
—Enough, Monseigneur has the we- 
plus-nltra of Necklaces, conquered by 
man’s valour and woman’s wit; and 
rolls off with il, in mysterious speed, 
to Versailles,—triumphant as a Jason 
with his Golden Fleece. 

The Second grand scenic FiXhibition 
by 'our Dramaturgic Countess occurs 
in her own apartment at Versailles, so 
early as the following night. It is a 
commodious apattment, with alcove; 
and the alcove has a glass door.^' 
Monseigneur enters,—with a follower 
bearing a mysterious Casket; care¬ 
fully depositing it, and then respect¬ 
fully witndrawing. It is the Necklace 
itself in all its glory! Our tutelary 
Countess, and Monseigneur, and we, 
can at leisure admire the queenly Talis¬ 


man; congratulate ounelves that the 
patnful conquest of it is achieved. 

lBut,hist 1 A knock, mild,but decisive, 
as from one knocking with authority ! 
Monseigneur and .we vetire to our al¬ 
cove ; there,fromi)ehiod our glass screen, 
observe what passes.' Who comes ? 
The door dung open : depar la Rcinc ! 
Behold him, Monseigneur: he enters 
with grave, respectful, yet official air; 
worthy Monsieur Queen’s-valet Les- 
claux, the same who escorted our tute¬ 
lary Countess, that moonlight niglil, 
from the back apartments of Versailles. 
Said we not, thou wouldst see him once 
’raore?-*-Methinks, again, spite of his 
Queen’s-uniform, he has much the 
features of Villette of Rascaldom 1— 
Rascaldom or Valetdom (for to the 
blind all colours are the saipe), he hn.s, 
with his grave, respectful, yet official 
air, received the Casket, and its price¬ 
less contents; with fit injunction, with 
fit engagements; and retires bowing 
low. 

Thus, softly, silently, like a very 
Dream, flits away our solid Necklace 
—tjjroflgh the Horn Gate of Dreams! 

Chai>. XIII. 

Scene Third: hp Dame de Lamotte. 

Now, too, in these same days (as he 
Can afterwards prove by affidavit of 
Landlords) arrives Count Cagliostro 
himself, from Lyons! No longer by 
predictions in cipher; but by his liv¬ 
ing voice (often in rapt communion 
with the unseen world, “ with Caraffc 
and four candles ”); by his greasy 
prophetic bulldog-face (said to be the 
“ most perfect quack-face of the eight¬ 
eenth century”), can we assure our- 
selvg^ that all is well; tthnt all will 
turn “ to the glory of Monseigneur, to 
the good of France, and of mankind,”f 
and Egyptian masonry. “ Tokay flows 
like water;” our charming Countess, 
witli her piquancy of face, is sprightlicr 
than ever; enlivens with the brightest 
sallies, with the adroitest flatteries to all, 
those suppers of the gods. O Nights, 
O Suppers—too good to last! Nay, 
now also occurs another and Third 
scenic Exhibition, fitted by its radiance 
to dispel from Monseigneur’s soul the 
last trace of care. 

Why the Queen does not, even yet, 
openly receive me at Court ? J’atienoe, 
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Monseigneur! Thou little knowest 
those too intricate cabals; and how 
she still but works at them silently, 
with royal suppressed fuiy, like a royal 
lioness only delivering herself from the 
hunter’s tolls. Meanwhile, is not thy 
work done? Tlie Necklace, she rejoices 
over it; beliolds (many times in secret) 
her Jyno>neck mirrored back the love¬ 
lier for it,—ns our titular Gountess can 
testify. Come to-morrow to the (FaU 
de Jiriif; tliere see with eyes, in high 
noon, as already in deep midnight tliou 
hast seen, whether in her royal heart 
there were delay. 

• 

Let us stand, then, with Monseigneur, 
in fliat CFiil de liau)\ in the Versailles 
Palace Gallery; for all well-dressed 
persons are.admitted : there the Love¬ 
liest, in pomp of royalty, will walk to 
mass. The world is all in pelisses and 
winter furs; cheerful, clear,—with noses 
tending to blue. A lively many-voiced 
Hum plays fitful, hither and thither: 
of sledge parties and Court parties; 
frosty state of the weather; stability of 
M.deCalonne; Majesty’s looks-yester- 
day;—such Hum as always, in tnese 
sacred (Jourt-spaces, since Louis le 
Grand made and consecrated them, 
has, with more or less impetuosity, 
agitated our common Atmosphere. 

Ah, through that long high Gallery 
what Figures have passed—and va¬ 
nished I Louvois,—with the Great King, 
flashing fire-glances on the fugitive; 
in his red right hand a pair of tongs, 
which pious Maintenon hardly holds 
back : Ixiuvois, where art thou ? Ye 
Marechaux de Trance? Ye unmen- 
tionable-woraeu of past generations ? 
Here also was it that rolled and rushed 
the ‘*soundy«bsolutely like thunder,”* 
of Courtier hosts; in that dark liour 
when the signal light in l.ouis the 
Fifteenth’s chamber-window was blown 
out; and his ghastly infectious Corpse 
lay lone, forsaken on its tumbled 
death-lair, in the hands of some 
poor womenand the Courtier-hosts 
rushed from the Deep-fallen to hail the 
New-risen I These too rushed, and 
passed ; and their sound, absolutely 
i ike tlmnder,” became silence. Figuios ? 
Men ? They are fast fleeting Shadows; 
fast chasing each otlier: it is not a 
Palace, but a Caravansera. — Mon¬ 
seigneur (with thy too much Tokay 
overnight)! cease puzzling: here tfum 


[February, 

art, tliis blessed February day:tiie 
Peerless, will she turn lightly that high 
head of hers, and glance aside, into 
the (Eil de Bieufj, in passing ? Please 
Heaven, she will. To our tutelary 
Countess, at least, she promised it;t 
thougli, alas, so hckle is woman¬ 
kind !— 

Hark! Clang of opening doors! 
She issues, like the Moon in silver 
brightness, down the Eastern steeps. 
La Heine vienl ! What a figure I 1 
(will) the aid of glasses) discern her. 
O Fairest, Peerless! Let the hum of 
minor discoursing hush itself wholly ; 
and only one successive rolling peal of 
Vive la Heine (like the movable ra¬ 
diance of a train bf fire-works) irra¬ 
diate her path.—Ye Immortals ! She 
does, she beckons, turns her head this 
way!—“ Does she not ?” says Countess 
de Laraotte.—Vei'sailles, the (Kil de 
Bu‘uJ\ and all men and things, are 
drowned in a Sea of I.ight; Mon¬ 
seigneur and that high beckoning 
Head are alone, with each other, 
in the Universe. 

O Eminence, what a beatific vision! 
Enjoy it, blest as the gods; ruminate 
and re-enjoy it, with full soul: it is 
the last provided for tliee. Too soon 
(in the course of these six months) 
shall thy beatific vision, like Mirza’s 
vision, gradually melt away ; and only 
oxen and sheep be grazing in its place; 
—and thou, as a doom^ Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, be grazing with them. 

“ Does she not ?” said the Countess 
de I.ainot!e. That it is a habit of hers; 
that hardly a day passes without her 
doing it: this the Countess de Lamotte 
did not say. 

CiiAi». XIV\ 

The Necklace cannot be paid. 

Here, then, the specially Dramatui^ic 
labours of Countess do lamotte may 
be said to terminate. The rest of her 
life is Histrionic meiely, or Histrionic 
and Critical; as, indeed, what had all 
the former part of it been but a Hypo- 
crisia, a more or less correct Playing of 
Parts ? O “ Mrs. Facing-lroth-ways ” 
(as old Bunyan said), what a talent 
hadst thou 1 No Proteus ever took so 
many shapes, no Cliapieleon so often 
changed colour. One thing Uiou wert 
to Monseigneur; another thing to Cag- 
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liostro, and Villellc of Rascaldom ; a 
third thing to the World (in printed 
Mimuircs); a fourth thing to Philippe 
Egalite : all things to ail men t 

Let her, however, we say, but manage 
now to act her own parts, with proper 
Histrionic illusion; and, by Critical 
glosses, give her past Dramaturgy the 
fit aspect, to Monseigneur and others: 
this henceforth, and not new Drama¬ 
turgy, includes her whole task. Dra¬ 
matic Scenes, in plenty, will follow of 
themselves; especially that Fourth and 
final Scene, spoken of above as by 
another Author,— by Destiny itself. 

For in the Lamotte Theatre (so dif¬ 
ferent from our common Pasteboard 
one) the Play goes on, even when the 
Machinist has left it. Strange enough : 
those Air-images, whicli from her 
Mugk-lautcm she hung out on the 
empty bosom of Night, have clutched 
hold of this solid-^‘eming World 
(wliich some call the Material World, 
as if that made it more a Real one), 
and will tumble hither and thither the 
solidcst masses there. Yes, reader, so 
goes it here below. What thou callest 
a Brain-web, or mere illusive Nothifig, 
is if not a web of the Brain; of the 
Spirit which inhabits the Brain; and 
which, in this World (rather, as I think, 
to he named the Spiritual one), very 
naturally moves and tumbles hither 
and -thither all things it meets with, 
in Heaven or in Earth?—So, too, the 
Necklace, though we saw it vanish 
through the Horn Gate of Dreams, 
•and- in my opinion hran shall never 
more behold it,—yet its activity ceases 
not, nor will. For no Act of a man, 
no Thing (how much less the man 
himself 1) is extinguished when it dis¬ 
appears : through considerable times 
(there are instances of Three Tliousand 
Years) it visibly works; invisibly, un¬ 
recognised, it works through endless 
times. Such a Hyper-magical is this 
our poor old Real world ; which some 
take upon them to pronounce effete, 
prosaic! Friend, It is thyself that art 
all withered up into effete Prose, dead 
as ashes: know this (I advise thee); 
and seek passionately, with a passion 
little short of desperation, to have it 
remedied. 


Meanwhile, what will the feeling 
heart think to learn that Monseigneur 
de Rolian (as we prophesied) again 
experiences the fickleness of a Court; 
that, notwithstanding beatific visions, 
at noon and midnight, the Queen’s 
Majesty (with the light ingratitude of 
her sex) flies off at a tangent; and, 
far from ousting his detested and de¬ 
testing rival. Minister Breteuil, and 
openly delighting to honour Mon- 
seigneur, will haraly vouchsafe him a 
few gilt Autographs, and those few of 
the most capricious, suspicious, .soul- 
confusing tenor? What terrifico-absurd 
exploslbns, which scarcely Cagliostro, 
wiUi Caraffe and four candles, can 
.still; how many deep-weighed Hum¬ 
ble Petitions, Explanations, Expostula¬ 
tions, penned with fervidest-eloquence, 
with craftiest diplomacy,—all delivered 
by our tutelar Countess: in vain 1—O 
(liardinal, with what a huge iron mace, 
like Guy of Warwick’s, thou smitest 
Phantasms in two (which close again, take 
shape again); and only thrashest the air! 

Cue jjoinfbrt, however, is that the 
Quoin's Maje.'^ has committed herself. 
The Rose of Trianon, and what may 
pertain thereto, lies it not here ? That 
“ Eight—Marie Antoinette of’France,” 
too; and the 30 th of July, first-instal- 
inent-day, coming ? She shall be brought 
to terms, good Eminence! Order horses 
and beef-eaters for Saveme; there, 
ceasing all written or oral communi¬ 
cation, starve her into capitulating. * 
It is the bright May month: his Emi¬ 
nence again somnambulales the Pro- 
tiienade dc la Hose; but now with grim 
dry eyes ; and, from lime to time, 
terrifically stamping. 

But who is this that 1 se?*mounted 
on costliest horse and horse-gear; bet¬ 
ting at Newmarket Races ; though he 
can speak no F.nglish word, and only 
some Chevalier O’Niel, some Capuchin 
Maedermot (from Bar-sur-Aube) inter¬ 
prets his French into the dialect of the 
Sister Island? Few days ago I ob¬ 
served him walking in Fleet-street, 
thoughtfully through Temple-Bar;—in 
deep treaty with Jeweller Jeffreys, with 
Jeweller Grey,f for the sale of Dia¬ 
monds : such a lot as one may boast of. 


* See Lamotte. 

t Grey lived in No. 13, New Bond Street; Jeffreys in Piccadilly (Rohan’s 
Bf^ihoire Pour ; see also Count de Lamotte’s Narrative, in the M^moires Justi/icatifs). 
Rohan says, ** Jeffreys bought more than 10,0001. worth.” 
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A tall handsome man i with cx'military 
whiskers; with a look of troubled gaiety, 
and rascalisra ; you think it is the 
Sieur (sclf-slyled Count) de Lamotte; 
nay, the man himself confesses it! 
The Diamonds were a present to his 
Countess,—from the still bountifal 
Queen. 

Villette, too, has he completed his 
sales at Amsterdam ? Him I shall by 
and by behold ; not betting at New¬ 
market, but drinking wine and ardent 
spirits in the Taverns of Geneva. Ill- 
guttea wealth endures not; Rascal- 
(ioni has no strongbox. Countess de, 
J.ainottc, for what a set of cormorant 
scoundrels hast thou laboured; art thou 
still labouring! 

Still labouring, we may say: for as 
the fatal 30th of July approaches, what 
is to be looked for but universal Earth- 
<piake; Mud-explosion that will blot 
out the face of Nature ? Methinfcs, 
stood I in thy pattens, Dame de La- 
luotlc, I would cut and run.—“ Run !” 
exclaims she, with a toss of indignant 
astonishment: “calumniated Innocence 
run?” For it is singular how In jsome 
minds (tliat are mere bottomless “ chao¬ 
tic whirlpools of gilt shreds”), there is 
no deliberate Lying whatever; and no¬ 
thing is either believed or disbelieved, 
but only (with some transient suitable 
Histrionic emotion) spoken and beard. 

Had Dame de Lamotte a certain 
greatness of character, then ; at least, 
a strength of transcendent audacity, 
amounting to the bastard-heroic ? 
Great, indubitably great, is her Dra¬ 
maturgic and Histrionic talent: but 
as for the rest, one must answer, with 
reluctance. No. Mrs. Facing-bolh- 
ways is a “ Spark of vehement Life,” 
but the filfthest in the world ffom a 
brave woman: she did not, in any case, 
shew' the bravery of a woman; did, in 
many cases, shew the mere screaming 
trepidation of one. Her grand quality 
is lather to be reckoned negative: the 
“ uniameableness ” as of a fly; the 

wax-cloth dress ” from which so much 
ran down like water. Small sparrows, 
as I learn, have been trained to Are 
cannon; but would make^or Artillery 
Officers in a Waterloo., Thou dost not 
call that Cork a strong swimmer ? 
whicli, nevertheless, shoots, without 
hurt, tlie Falls of Niagara; defies the 
thunderbolt itself to sink it, for more 
than a moment. Without intellect, 


imagination, iwwcr of attention, or any 
spiritual fliculty, how brave were one, 
—with fit motive for it, such as hunger! 
How much might one dare, by the sim¬ 
plest of methods, by not thinking of it, 
not knowing it 1—Besides, is not Cag- 
liostro, foolish blustering Quack, still 
here ? No scap^oat had ever broader 
back. The Cardinal, too, has he not 
money? Queen’s Majesty, even in 
effigy, shall not be insulted; the Sou- 
bises, De Marsans, and high and puis¬ 
sant Cousins, must huddle the matter 
up: Calumniated Innocence, in the 
most universal of Earthquakes, will 
find some crevice to whisk through, 
as she has so ofjen done. 

But all this while how fares it with 
his Eminence, left somnambulating 
the Promenade de la Rose; and at 
times truculently stamping? Alas, ill; 
and ever worse. The starving method, 
singular as it mliy seem, brings no ca¬ 
pitulation ; brings only, after a month’s 
waiting, our tutelary Countess, with a 
gilt Autograph, indeed, and “all wrapt 
in silk threads,sealed where they cross,” 
—<but which we read with curses.* 

We must back again to Paris; there 
pen new Expostulations; which our un¬ 
wearied Countess will take charge of, 
but, alas, can get no answer to. How¬ 
ever, is not the 30th of July coming?— 
Behold (on tlie 19th of that month), 
the shortest, most careless of Auto¬ 
graphs : with some fifteen hundred 
pounds of real money in it, to pay 
the—interest of the first instalment; 
the principal (of some thirty thousand) 
not being at the moment perfectly con¬ 
venient 1 Hungry Boehmer makes large 
eyes at this proposal; will accept the 
money, but only as part of payment; 
the mmi is positive: a Court of Justice, 
if no other means, shall get him the 
remainder. What noiv is to be done ? 

Farmer-general Mons. Saint-James, 
Cagliostro’sdisciple,andwetwithTokay, 
will cheerfully advance tire sura needed 
—for her Majesty’s’sake; thinks, Irow- 
ever (with all his Tokay), it were good 
to speak with her Majesty firat.—X ob¬ 
serve, meanwhile, the distracted hungry 
Boehmer driven hitler and thither, not 
by his fixed-idea; ata^, no, but by the 
far more frightful ghost thereof,—since 
no payment is forthcoming. ITc stands, 
one day, speaking with a Queen’s wait¬ 
ing-woman (Madame C^mpan herself), 
-- 
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ill thunder-shower, which neither of 
them notice,”—so thunderstruck are 
they.* Wliat weather-symptoms for his 
Eminence! 

The 30th of July has come, but no 
money; the 30th is gone, but no money. 
() Eminence, what a grim farewell of 
July is this of 1785 I The last July 
went out with airs from Heaven, and 
Trianon Hoses. These August days, 
are they not worse than dog’s days; 
worthy to be blotted out from all 
Almanacks ? Boehmer and Bassange 
thou canst still see; but only “ return 
from them swearing.’’-^- Nay, what 
new misery is this \ Our tutelary 
Histrionic Countess enfbrs, distraction 
in her eyes: she has just been at 
Versailles ; the Queen’s Majesty, with 
a levity of caprice which we dare not 
trust ourselves to characterise, declares 
plainly that she will deny ever having 
got the Necklace; ewer having had, 
with his Eminence, any transaction 
whatsoever 1 — Mud-cxplosion without 
parallel in volcanic annals.—The Palais 
t*e Strasbourg appears to be beset with 
spies; theLamottes (for the Count, top, 
is liere) are packing up for Bar-sur- 
Aiibe. The Sieur Boehmer, has he 
fallen insane ? Or into communication 
with Breteuil ?— ' 

And so, distractedly and distractively, 
to the sound of all Discords in Nature, 
opens that Fourth, final IScenic Exhibi¬ 
tion, composed by Destiny. 

CuAV. XV. 

Scene Fourth : bif Destiny. 

It is Assumption-day, the 15th of 
August. Don thy pontificalia, Grand- 
Almoner ; crush down these hideous 
temporalities out of sight. In any case, 
.smooth thy countenance into some sort 
of lofty-dissolute serene : thou hast a 
thing they call worshipping God to 
enact, thyself the first actor. 

The Grand-Almqper has done it. He 
is in Versailles (lAl tie B<r«/’Gallery; 
where male and female Peerage, and 
all Noble France in gala, various and 
glorious as the rainbow, waits only the 


signal to begin worshipping: on the 
serene of bis lofty-dissolute counte¬ 
nance, there can nothing be read.§ 
By Heaven! he is sent for to the 
Royal Apsurtroent I 

He returns with the old iofiy-dissolute 
look, inscrutably serene: has his turn 
for favour actually come, then ? Those 
fifteen long years of soul’s travail are to 
be rewarded by a birth ?—Monsieur le 
Baron de Breteuil issues; 'great in his 
jiride of place, in this the crowning 
moment of his life. With one radiant 
glance,- Breteuil summons the Officer 
on Guard; with another, fixes Mon> 
feigneuf^ “Dc/Mtrfe Roi, Monseigneur: 
you arearrestedl At^ourriskjOfficerl" 
—Curtains as of pitch-black whirlwind 
en\ elope Monseigneur; whirl oflF with 
him,—to outer darkness. Versailles 
Gallery explodes aghast; as if Guy 
Fawkes’s Plot had burst under it. 
“ The Queen’s Majesty was weeping,” 
wfiisper some. There will be no As¬ 
sumption service; or such a one as 
was never celebrated since Assumption 
came in fashion. 

• 

Keirdpe, then, shall ring with it from 
side to side!—But why rides that 
Ileyduc as if all the Devils drove him '{ 
It is Monseigneur’s Ileyduc: Mon¬ 
seigneur spoke three words in German 
iQ him, at the door of his Versailles 
Hotel; even handed him a slip of 
writing, which (some say, with bor¬ 
rowed Pencil, “ in liis red square 
cap ”) be had mantled to prepare on 
thewaythither.il To Paris! To the 
Palais-Cardinal 1 The horse dies on 
reaching the stable; the Ileyduc swoons 
on reaching the cabinet: but his slip 
of writing fell from his hand; and I 
(says the Abbi'* Georgel) was there. 
The red Portfolio, containing all the 
gilt Autographs, is burnt utterly, with 
much else, before Breteuil'can arrive 
for apposition of the seals 1—Whereby 
Europe, in ringing from side to side, 
must worry itself with guessing: and 
at this hour (on this paper) sees the 
matter in such an interesting clear- 
obscure. 

Soon Count Cagliostro and his Sera- 


- rp,. . * Camptin, Lnmulle. t Georgel. 

■ I 1 ■ Botte d'fitionvillo’s description of him : “ A handsome man, of fifty j 
with liigh complexion; hair white-gray, and the front of the head bald: of liigh 
stature; carnage noble and easy, though burdened with a certain degree of cor- 
pulency; who, I never doubted, was Monsieur de Rohan.” (First Mitnoire Pour.) 

II Georgel. 
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phic Countess go to join Monsoigueur, following, so far as we know, yet un- 
iu State Prison. In few days, follows edited. 

Dame deLamotle (from llar-sur-Aube); 

Demoiselle d’Oliva by and by (from 
Brussels); Villetlc-de-Iletaux from his 
Swiss retirement, in the' taverns of 
Geneva. The Bastille opens its iron 
bosom to them all. 

Chapter Last. 

Mkta est. “ J'ellow Scoundrels,—An unspeak> 

able Intrigue, spun from dm soul of 

Thus, then, the Diamond Necklace that Circe-Megsra, by our voluntary or 

having, on the one hand, vanished involuntary help, has assembled us all, 

through the Horn Gate ofDre 4 ms,and if not under one roof-tree, yet widiin 

so (under the pincers of Nisus Lamotte one grim iron-bound ring-wall. Foran 

and Euryalus Villette) lost its sub- appointed rmmberofmonths,in the ever- 

lunary individuality and being; and, rolling How ofTime, we, being gathered 

on the other hand, all that trafficked in from the four winds, did by Destiny 

it, sitting now safe under lock and key, work together in body corporate; and, 

titat justice may take cognisance of jfligt^labourers in a Transaction al- 

them,—our engagement in regard to the ready* &med over the Globe, obtain 

matter is on the point of terminating, unity of Name (like the Argonauts of 

Tliat extraordinary Proces dii Collier old), as Conquerors of the Diamond 

(Necklace Trial), spinning itself through Necklace.. Ere long it is done (for 

Nine otlmr ever-memorable Months, ring-walls hold not captive the free 

to the astonishment of the hundred and Scoundrel for ever); and we disperse 

eighty-seven assembled Varlemettlicrs^ again, over wide terrestrial Space; 

and of all Quidnuncs, Journalists, some of us, it may be, over the very 

Anecdotists, Satirists, in both Jlemi- marches of Space. Our Act hangs iu- 

spheres, is, in every sense, a ** Cele- dissoluble together; floats wondrous in 

brated Trial,” and belongs to Publish- the older and older memory of men: 

ers of such. How, by innumerabb while wc, little band of Scoundrels, who 

confrontations and expiscatory ques- .saw each other, now hover so far 

tions, through entanglements, doub- asunder, to see each other no more,— 

lings, and windings that fatigue eye if not once more only ou the universal 

and soul, this most involute of Lies is Doomsday, the Last of the Days 1 

Anally winded oflT to the scandalous- “In such interesting moments, while 
ridiculous cinder-heart of it, let others we stand within the verge of parting, 
relate. and have not yet parted, raethinks it 

Meanwhile, during these Nine ever- were well here, in these sequestered 

memorable Months, till they termi- Spaces, to institute a few general rc- 

nate lat ^j)t night precisely with the flections. Me, as a public speaker, 

May of 1786, * how many “ ATgitive the Spirit of Masonry, of Philosophy, 

leaves,” quizzical, imaginative, or at and Philanthropy, and even of Pro- 

least menuslclous, were flying about in phecy (blowing mysterious from the 

Newspapers; or stitched together as Land of Dream) impels to d,o it. Give 

Pamphlets; and what heaps of others ear, () Fellow l^oundrels, to what the 

were left creeping in Manuscript, we Spirit utters; treasure it in your hearts, 

shall not say;—having, indeed, no com- practise it in your lives, 

plete Collection of them, and, what is “ Sitting here, penned up in this 
more to the purpose, little to do with which (with a slight metaphor) 1 call 

such Collection. NevertheU^ search- the Central Cloaca of Nature, where a 

ing for some flt Capital of tw^mpo- tyrannical De Launay can forbid the 

site order, to addrn adequately the now bodily eye free vision, you with the 

finished singular IMllar of our Narra- mental eye see but the better. This 

live, what can suit u.s better than the Central Cloaca, is it not ratlier a 

* On the 31st of May, 1786, sentence was pronounced: about ten at night, the 
Cardinal got out of tlie Bastille; large mobs hurrahing round bin),iwOut of spleen to 
the Court (See Georgel). > 


Occaswnal Discourse, bq Count Ales¬ 
sandro Cagliostro, Thaumaturgisi, 
Prophet, ar^ Arch-Quack ; delivered 
in the Bastille: Year of Lucifer, 
5789; of the Hegira Mahometan 
(.from Mecca), 1201; the Hegira 
Cagliostric (from Palermo), 24; of 
the Vulgar Era, 1785. 
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Heart, into wiiich, from all regions, 
inysterious conduits introduce, and 
forcibly inject, w;hatsoever is choicest 
in the Scoundrclistn of the Earth ; 
there to be absorbed, or again (by the 
other auricle) ejected into new circu¬ 
lation ? Let the eye of the mind run 
along this immeasurable venous-arterial 
system; and astound itself with the 
magnificent extent of Scoundreldom ; 
the deep, I may say, unfathomable, sig¬ 
nificance of Scoudrelism. 

“ Yes, brethren, wide as the Sun’s 
range is our Empire; wider than old 
Rome’s in its palmiest era. 1 have in 
my time been far; in frozen Muscovy, 
in hot Calabria, east, west, whereso¬ 
ever the sky overarches’ civilised man : 
and never hitherto saw I myself an 
alien; out of Scoundreldom I never 
was. . Is it not even said, from of old, 
by the opposite party: ‘ All m,en are 
liars V Do they not (and this nowise 
‘ in haste’) whimperingly talk of ‘ one 
just person’ (as tliey call him), and of 
the remaining tiiousand save one that 
take part with ns ? So decided is our 
majority.”—(Applause). 

“ Of the Scarclet Woman,— vfs. 
Monseigneur, without offence,— of the 
Scarlet Woman that sits on Seven 
Hills, and her Black Jesuit Militia, out 
foraging from Pole to Pole, I speak 
not; for the story is too trite: nay, the 
Militia itself, as I see, begins to be 
disbanded, and invalided, for a second 
treachery; treachery to herself! Nor 
yet of Governments ; for a like reason. 
Ambassadors, said an English punster, 
lie abroad for their masters. Their 
masters, vve answer, lie, at home, for 
themselves. Not of all this, nor of 
Courtship (with its so universal Lovers’ 
vows), nor Courtiership, nor Attorney- 
ism, nor Public Oratory, and Selling 
by Auction, do I speak: I simply ask 
the gainsayer, Which is the particular 
trade, profession, mystery, calling, or 
pursuit of the Sons of Adam that they 
successfully manage in the other way ? 
lie cannot answer4—No: Philosophy 
itself, both practical and even specu¬ 
lative, has, at length (after shamefulest 
groping), stumbled on the plain con¬ 
clusion that Sham is indispensable to 
Reality, as Lying to Living; tliat with¬ 
out Lying the whole business of the 
world, from swaying of senates to sell¬ 
ing of tapes, must explode into an¬ 


archic discords, and so a speedy con¬ 
clusion ensue. 

“ But the grand problem. Fellow 
Scoundrels, as you well know, is the 
marrying of Truth and Sham ; so that 
they become one flesh,'man and wife, 
and generate these three : Profit, Pud¬ 
ding, and Respectability that always 
keeM her Gig. Wondrously, indeed, 
do Truth and Delusion play into one 
another: Reality rests on Dream. 
Truth is but the dan of the bottomless 
Untrue : and ever, from time to time, 
the Untrue sheds it; is clear again; 
and the sup'erannuated True itself be¬ 
comes.* Fable. Thus do all hostile 
things crumble back into our Empire; 
and of its increase there is no end. 

“ O brothers, to think of the Speech 
without meaning (which is mostly ours), 
and of the Speech with contrary mean¬ 
ing (which is wholly ours),#nanufac- 
tgred by the organs of Mankind in one 
solar day! Or call it a day of Jubilee, 
when public Dinners are given, and 
Dinner-orations are deliver^: or say, 
a Neighbouring Island in time of Ge¬ 
neral Election ! O ye immortal gods 1 
Tlie*mind is lost; can only admire 
great Nature’s plenteousness with a 
kind of sacred wonder. 

“ For tell me, What is the chief end 
of man ? * To glorify God,’ said the old 
t)hristian Sect, now happily extinct. 
‘ To eat and find eatables by the rea¬ 
diest method,* answers sound Philoso¬ 
phy, discarding whims. If the readier 
method (than this of persuasive-attrac¬ 
tion) is discovered,—point it out.— 
Brethren, I said the old Christian Sect 
was happily extinct: as, indeed, in 
Rome itself, there goes the wondcrfullest 
traditionary Prophecy,* of that Nazareth 
Christ coming back, and being cruci¬ 
fied al'second time there; which truly 1 
see not in the least how he could fail to 
be. Nevertheless, that old Christian 
whim, of an actual living and ruling 
God, and some sacred covenant bind¬ 
ing all men in Him, with much other 
mystic stuff, does, under new or old 
shape, linger with a few. From these 
few, keep yourselves for ever far! 
They. nMlleven be left to their whim, 
which like to pr<j>ve infectious. 

“ But neither are we, my Fellow 
Scoundrels, without our Religion, our 
Worship; which, like the oldest, and 
all true Worships, is one of Fear. The 


* Goethe mentions it (^Italiamische Reiss), 
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Cbtistbns have their Crogs, the Mos¬ 
lem their Crescent: but have not we, 
too, our—Gallows? Yes, ir^nitely 

torible is the Gallows; bestrides, wi^ 
its patibulary fork, the Pit of bottomless' 
Terror. No Mdnicheans are we; otir 
God is One. Great, exceedieff great, 
I say, is the Gallows; of ola, hven 
from the beginning, in this world;' 
knowing neither variableness nor de¬ 
cadence ; for ever, for ever, ovw the 
wreck of ag^s, and all civic and eccle¬ 
siastic convulsions, meal-mobs, revo¬ 
lutions, the Gallows with front serenely 
terrible towers aloft. Fellow Scoun- 
dreb, fear the Gcdlov^s, and nave no ‘ 
other fesur 1 This is the Law and the 
Prophets. Fear every emanation of 
the Gallows. And what b eveiy buffet, 
with the fist, or even with the tongue, 
of one having authority, but some such 
emanati^ ? And what is Force of 
Public- Opinion but the infinitude 
of such emanations,—rushing com¬ 
bined on you like a mighty storm- 
wind 1 Fear the Gallows, I say 1 
O when, with its long black arm, it 
has clutched a man, what nvaih him all 
ten-estrial things? These pass away, 
with horrid nameless dinning in his 
cars; and the ill-starred Scoundrel 
pendulates between Heaven and Eattli, 
a thing rejected of —(Profound 

sensation.) * 

“ Such, so wide in compass, high, 
gallows-high in dignity, is the Scoundrel 
Empire; and for depth, it is deeper 
than the Foundations of the World. 
For what was Creation itself wholly 
(according to the best Philosophers) but 
a Divulsion by the Time-Spirit (or 
Devil so-called); a forceful Interrup¬ 
tion, or breakii^ asunder, of the old 
Quiescen«»*of Eternity? It was Lu¬ 
cifer that fell, and matic this fordly 
W'orld arise. Deep ? It is bottomless- 
deep ; the very Thought, diving, bobs 
up from it bafiled. Is not this that 
they call Vice of L 3 Hng the Adam- 
Kadmon, or primeval Rude-EIement, 
old as Chaos rootlier’s-womb of Death 
and Hell; whereon their thin film of 
Virtue, Truth, and the like, poorly 
wavers—for a day ? All Vlg^e, what 
is it, even by ti|;eir own shewing, but 
Vice tran.sformed,—that is, manufac¬ 
tured, rendered artificial ? ‘ Man’s 

Vices are the roots from which bis Vir- 
tue.s grow out and .see the light,’ says 
one: * Yes,’ add I, ‘ and thanklessly 
steal their nourishment!’ Were it not 
for the nine hundred ninety and nine 


UQRidatowledged<pei:li«ps«ifift]^ and 
calumniated) Scoundrels, how were 
their single J ust Person (with a mumun 
on him 1) so much as possible?—^h, it 
is high, high: the^e tilings are too great- 
for me; Intellect, lTiiagination,ifla» her 
tired wings; the. soul lost, baffled 

—Here Dame .de LtmoUe tittered 
aodibfy, and muttered, Coj^-iT-lncb 
(v^ch, .being inte^ieted into die Scot¬ 
tish tongue, signifies. Bubb^Jock)/ 
"nie Arch-^ack, whose eyes were 
turned inwards as in rapt eontempla- 
tkm, started at Ute titter and mutter: 
hb dyes flashed outijvards with dibted 
pupil; his nostrib opened wide; his 
vei^ hair seemed to stir in its long 
twisted pigtails (his fiiahion of curl); 
and as Indignation is said to make 
Poetry, it here made Prophecy, or what 
sound^ as sudi. With terrible, work¬ 
ing features, and gesticulation not re¬ 
commended in any Book of Gesture, 
tlie Arch-Quack*, in voice supernally 
discordant (like Lions worrying Bulls 
of Basban) Itegan: 

“ Sniff not. Dame de Lamotte; 
tremble, tliou foul Circe-Megaera ; thy 
day of desolation is at hand ! Behold 
ye the Sanhedrim of Judges, with their 
fanners (of written Parchment)) loud- 
rusUlng, as ttiey winnow all her chaff, 
and down-plumage, and she stands 
there naked and mean ?—Vilette, Oli¬ 
va, do ye blab secrets ? Ye have no 
pity of her extreme need ; she none of 
yours. Is thy light-giggling, untame- 
able heart at lost heavy ? Hark ye I 
Shrieks of one cast out; whom they 
bland on both shoulders wjth iron 
stamp ; the red hot" V,”thou Voleuse, 
hatli it entered thy soul ? Weep, 
('irce dc Lamotte; wail there in truckle 
bed, and hysterically gnash thy teeth ; 
nay, do, smother thyself in thy door-mat 
coverlid ; thou hast found thy mates; 
thou art in tiie SalpiHribre 1—Weep, 
daughter of the high and puissant 
Sans-inexpressibles 1 Buzz of Parisian 
Gossipry is about thee; but not to help: 
no, to eat liefore thy“timc. What shall 
a King’s Court do with thee, thou un¬ 
clean thing, wiiile thou yet livest? 
Escape! Flee to utmost countries ; 
hide there, if thou canst, thy mark of 
Cain!—In the Babylon of Fog-land ? 
Tla! is that my London ? See I Judas 
Iscariot F.galit6 ? Print, yea print 
abundantly the abominations of your 
two hearts: breath of rattlesnakes can 
bedim the steel nairror, but only for a 
time.—And tbture t Aye, there at last! 
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Tu»yest tlioo lofty leads, 

jwverty-stricken, 0 tbriftless daughter 
of the-high end .pwasaotrcaoi^^g hai* 
liffs? Descend^t tboa ’pieci]Utate, in 
dead highl, , fc<Hn window in Uiird 
story; ha,rled forUi.bjr Becchahals, to 
whom thy shrill tofigwjiad grown un¬ 
bearable Yea, tlwoug^ tbe smoke of 
that new Babylon tkw fallest head¬ 
long ; one long seream of 'screams 
makes night hideous j thou I jest there, 
shattered Idee addle' ep, '.nigh to the 
Temple of f loral' O l^raoite, has thy 
llypoa'isia ended; then ? Thy many 
chi^cters were all jseted. Here at last 
thou actest not, but art what thou seem- 
cst: a mangled squelch of gc^ con¬ 
fusion, and abomination; which men 
huddle underground, with no burial 
stone. Thou gallows-carriowl’'—- 
--^Here the prophet turned up his 
nose (the bioadest of tlie eighteenth 
century), and opened wide his nostrils 
witli such a greatness ofdisgust, that all 
the audience, even Lamotte herself, 
sympatlietically imitated him.—“ O 
Dame de Lamotte I Dame de Lamotte 1 
Now, when tlie circle of thy existence 
lies complete; and my glances over 
these two score and three years that 
were lent tliee, to do evil as thou 
couldst; and I behold thee a bright¬ 
eyed little Tatterdemalion, lagging and 
gathering sticks in the llois de Bou¬ 
logne ; and also at length a squelched 
Putrefaction, here on London pave¬ 
ments ; with the hcaddressings and 
hungerings,the gaddings and hysterical 
gigglings that came between,— W/mt 
shall I say was the meaning of thee at 
all?— 


"VHetto-^-Uelauxl Have the catclsr. ■ 
poles tre{»Dned thee, byshiun efl^ 
tle> in diy Tavern, frOtn the sacred B»- 
pi^lican soil If ^ thou that wert 
the hifed Forger of Handrwiittnp? 
Thou wilt Guifess itt D^t^'imwhtpt, 
yetacct(rsed.r^{i8,J T^edretui Symbol 
of oift' Faith 1 Swings aloft, on > the 
Castle of Su Angelo, a Pendulous 
Mass, which X think X diseeni to be the 
body of Vilette I Thete; let, him end: 
the sweet morse) of oUrJuggemauti 

" Nay, weep not thou, disconsdate 
Oliva; blear not thr bright blue ^es, 
daughter of the shady Garden! Iwe 
Shall dm Sanhedrim: not harm: this 
Cloaca of Nature emits thee; as nota- 
blest of unfortunate-females, thon shall 
have choice of husbands not widtout 
capital } and accipt one.t Know this; 
for the vision of it is true. 

“ But the Anointed MajaW whom 
ye profaned ? Blow, spirit of ^yptian 
Masonry, blow aside the thick curtains 
of Space 1 Lo you, her eyes are red 
with their first tears of pure bitterness; 
not with*their l£»t. Tirewoman Cam- 
pan il choosing,from the Printshops of 
the Qtiais, the reputed-best among the 
hundred likenesses of Circe de La- 
moUe'.§ a Queen shall consider if the 
basest of women ever, by any accident, 
(Mrkened daylight or candle-light for 
the highest. The Portrait answers: 

* Never I’” — (Sensation in the au¬ 
dience.) 

“ —Ha 1 W hat is this ? Angels, 
Uriel, Anaciiiel, and the other Five; 
Pentagon of Ilejuvenescence ; Power 
that destroyed Original Sin; Earth, 


* 'I’he Englisli Translator of Lamotte’s Life says, she fell from the leads of her 
house, nigh the Temple of flora, endeavouring to escape seizure for deb^ and was 
.ukeu up so much hurl that she died in consequence, Another report tuns that she 
was flung out of window, as in the Cngliostric text. One way or other she did die, 
on the of August, 1791 ( Biographie Univemlle, xxx, 287). Where the “ Temple 

of Flora” was, or is, one knows not. 

t See Gcorgtl, and Villette’s AJc'nwire. 

t In the Affaire du Collier is this MS, Note ; “ Gayd’Oliva, a common-girl of 
the Palais-Royal, who was chosen to play a part in this Business, got married, some 
years afterwards, to one Heansire, an Ex-Noble, formerly attached to the d’Artois 
Household, In 1790, he was Captain of tlie National Guard Company of the 
Temple. Ho then retired to Choisy, and managed to be named Procureur of that 
Commune: he finally employed himself in drawing up Lists of Prescription in the 
Luxembourg Prison, when ne played the part of informer {mouton). See Tableau 
dee Prisons Se Paris sons Robespiere.” These details are correct. Tn the M^moires 
sur Us Prisons (new Title of the Book just referred to), ii. 171, we find this: “ The 
second Denouncer was Beausire, an Ex-Nohle, known under the old government 
for his intrigues. To give an idea of him, it is enough to say that he married the 
d’Olira,” &c., as in the MS. Note already given. Finally is added: *' He was the 
main spy of Boyenval; who, however, said that he mMe use of hnu; but that 
Fouquier-Tinville did not like him, and would btfve him guilotined in good time.” 

$ See Cmpan, 
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Heaven, and titou Outer Limbo, which 
men name Hell! Does the Empire 
OF Impostore waver? Burst there, in 
starry sheen, updarting, Light-rays from 
out Us dark foundations; as U rocks 
and heaves, not in travail-throes, but in 
death-throes? Yea, Light-rays, pierc¬ 
ing, clear, that salute the Heavens,— 
lo, they k'mdle it; their starry clear¬ 
ness becomes as red Hellfire! Im¬ 
posts re is burnt up: one Red-sea of 
Fire, wild-billowing enwraps theWorld; 
with its fire-tongue licks at the Stars. 
Thrones are hurled into it, and Dubois 
Mitres, and Prebendal Stalls that drop 
fiitness, and—ha! what see 11?—all the 
Gigs of Creation: all, all! Wo is 
me! Never since Pharoah’s Chariots, 
in the Red-sea of water, was there 
wreck of Wheel-vehicles like this in the 
Sea of Fire. Desolate, as ashes, as 
gases, ||M1 they wander in the wind. 

“ HiPIer, higher, yet flames the Fp'e- 
Sca ; crackling with new dislocated 
timber ; hissing with leather and pru¬ 
nella. The metal Images are molten; 
the marble Images become mortar- 
lime ; the stone Mountains stilkily ex¬ 
plode. Respectamiuty, with dll her 
collected (Jigs inflamed for funeral pyre, 
wailing, leaves the Earth,—to return 
under new Avatar. Imposture, how it 
burns, through generations : how it is 
burnt up—for a time. The World Is 
black ashes; which — when will they 
grow green ? The Images all ran into 
amorphous Corinthian brass; all Dwell¬ 
ings of men destroyed; the very 
mountains peeled and riven, the val¬ 
leys black and dead: it is an empty 
World I Wo to tliem that shall be 

born then!-A King, a Queen 

(ah me 1) were hurled in; did rustle 
once; flai* aloft, crackling, like paper- 
scroll. Oliva’s Husband was hurled in; 
Iscariot Egalitc; thou grim De Lau- 
nay, with thy grim Bastille ; whole 
kindreds and peoples; five millions of 
mutually destroying Men. For it is 
the End of the Dominion of Impos¬ 
ture (which is Darkness and opaque 
Firedamp); and the burning up, with 
unquencnable fiie, of all the Gigs that 
are in tlie Earth!’’—Here the Prophet 
paused, fetching a deep sigh ; and the 


Cardinal uttered a kind of faint, tremu¬ 
lous Hem 1 

Mourn not, O Monseigneur, spite 
of thy nephritic cholic, and many in¬ 
firmities. For thee mercifully it was 
not unto death.* O Monseigneur (for 
thou hadkt a touch of goodness), who 
would not weep over thee, if he also 
laughed? Behold! The not too ju¬ 
dicious Historian, that long years 
hence, amid remotest wildernesses, 
writes thy Life, and names thee Mud- 
volcano; even he shall reflect that it’ 
was thy Life this same; thy only chance 
through whole Eternity; which 4hou 
(poor gambler) hast expended so: and, 
even over his hard heart, a breath of 
dewy pity for thee shall blow .—O 
Monseigneur, thou wert not all ignoble: 
thy Mud-volcano was but strength dis¬ 
located, fire misapplied. Thou went- 
est ravening through the world; no 
Life-elixir or Stone of the Wise could 
we two (for want of funds) discover: a 
foulest Circe undertook to fatten thee ; 
and thou hadsl to fill thy belly with the. 
east wind. And burst ? By the Ma¬ 
sonry of Enoch, No ! Behold, has 
not thy Jesuit Familiar his Scouts dim- 
flying over the deep of human things ! 
Cleared art thou of crime, save that of 
fixed-idea; weepest, a repentant exile, 
in the Mountains of Auvergne. Neither 
shall the Red Fire-sea itself consume 
thee; only consume thy Gig, and, in¬ 
stead of Gig (O rich exchange 1), re¬ 
store thy Self. Safe beyond the llhine- 
stream, thou livest peaceful days; 
savest many from the tire, and anoinl- 
est their smarting bums. Sleep finally, 
in thy mother’s bosom, in a good old 
age I’’—The Cardinal gave a sort of 
guttural murmur, or gurgle, which 
ended in a long sigh. 

“ O Horrors, as ye shall be called,” 
again burst forth the Quack, ** why 
have ye missed the Sicur dc liimolte; 
why not of him, too, made gallows- 
carrion ? Will spear, or sword-stick, 
thrust at him (or supposed to be thrust), 
through window oi hackney-coach, in 
Piccadilly of the Babylon of Fog, where 
he jolts disconsolate, not let out the 
imprisoned animal-existence ? Is he 
poisoned, too ?t Poison will not kill 


* Rohan was elected of the Constituent Assembly; and even got a complimont 
or two in it, as Court-victim, from here and there a man of w'eak judgment, tie was 
one of tlie first who, recalcitrating against “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” &c., 
took himself across the Rhine. 

t See Lamotte’s Narrative (^Mdmoim Justifieatifs). 
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the Sieur Lamotte; nor steel* nor mas- 
sacres.* Let him drag his uUiQrly sn- 
perfluoias life to a second and' a third 
generation; and even admit the not tob 
judicious Historian to see his face be¬ 
fore he die. 

** But, ha 1” cried he, and stood 
wide-staring, horrorstruck, as if some 
Cribb’s fist had knocked the wind out 
of him ; “ O horror of horrors! Is it 
not Myself 1 see ? Homan Inquisi¬ 
tion 1 Long months of cruel bait¬ 
ing ! Life of Giuseppe BaUaino ! 
Cagliostro’s Body still lying in St. 
T.eo Castle, his Self fled — vihllha-l 
By-standers wag their heads, and say : 
‘ The Brow of Brass, behold how it 
has got all unlackcred; tliese Pinch¬ 
beck lins can lie no more !’ £hcu! 
Ohoo!’'—And he burst into un- 
stairnchable blubbering of tears; and 
subbing out ihe moanfiillest broken 
howl, sank down in swoon ; to be put 
to bed by De Launay and others. 

Thus spoke (or thus might have 
spoken), and prophesied, the Arch- 
Quack Cagliostro; and truly much 
better than he ever else did : for not^a 
jot or tittle of it (save only that of our 


promised Interview witlt Nestor de La¬ 
motte, which looks unlikelier than 
ever, for we'have not heard of him, 
dead or livir^, since 1826,) but has 
turned out to be literally true. As, 
indeed, in all this History, one jot or 
tittle of untruth, that we could render 
true, is, perhaps, not discoverable; 
much as the distrustful reader may 
have disbelieved. 

Here, then, our little labour ends. 
The Necklace was, and is no more: 
the stones of it again ** circulate in 
commerce’' (some of them, perhaps, in 
4lundle]^ at this hour); may give rise 
tu what other Histories we know not. 
The Conquerors of it, every one that 
tmfficked in it, have they not all had 
their due, which was Death ?- 

This little Business, like a little 
cloud, bodied itself fortli in sju^s clear 
to the unobservant: but with such 
lutes of deep-tinted villany, dissolute¬ 
ness, and general delirium as, to the 
observant, betokened it electric; and 
wise men (a Goethe, for example) 
boded Earthquakes. Has not the 
Kartlftiuake come t 


* Lamotte, after his wife’s deatli, had returned to Paris; and been arrested,— 
voi for building churches. The Sentence of the old Parlement against him, in regard 
to the Necklace Business, he gets annulled bjfc the new Courts; but is, nevertheless, 
“ retained in confinement” (Montteur New'spaper, 7th August, 1792). He was still 
in Prison at the time the September Massacre broke out. From Maton de la Vni- 
enne we cite the following grim passage ; Maton m in La Force Prison. 

" At one in the morning” (of Monday, September 3), writes Maton, '* the grate 
that led to our quarter was again open^. Four men in uniform, holding each a 
naked sabre and blazing torch, mounted to our corridor; a turnkey shewing the 
way ; and entered a room close on ours, to investigate a box, which they broke open. 
This done, they halted in the gallery; and l>egan interrogating one Cuissa, to know 
w’here Lamotte was; who, they said, under pretext of finding a treasure, which they 
should share in, had swindled one of them out of 300 livres, having asked him to 
dinner for that purpose. The wretched Cuissa, whom they had in their ^wor, and 
who lost his life that night, answered, all trumbling^that he remembered the fact well, 
but could not say what had become of the prisoner. Resolute to find this Lamotte 
and confront him with Cuissa, they ascended into other rooms, and made further 
rummaging there; but apparently without effect, for I heard them say to one another : 
” Come, se^h among the corpses, then ; for, Norn de Dieu I we must know what is 
become of him.” (Mo Resurrection, par Maton de la Varenue ; reprinted in the His~ 
toire Parlementedre, xviii. 142.)—Lamotte lay in the Bicetre Prison; but had got out, 
precisely in the nick of time,—and dived beyond soundings. 
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T an air of romance hovers about 
this spot! Tlie very atmosphere in-, 
stinct with the power—the supremacy 
of the ideal over the grovelling and 
the sensual—and invested with all the 
witcheries of the mind and the ima¬ 
gination. Here poesy might linger, 
unalloyed and undebased by the plod¬ 
ding cares and commonplaces of life. 
Not like the greater part of this, our 
higlily boasted land, where toil and 
degradation have wrought down the 
Alter impulses of the spirit, UEtil man 
hath become more like the dirty and 
untiring machines over which his exist¬ 
ence is consumed, than a being made 
for immortality — a denizen of the 
skies! ^ 

WheWer we go, save in remote 
and semded spots—indebted more, 
perhaps, to fancy and association /or 
their hold on the spirit, than to any 
real influence tltey possess—we find 
the primeval curse even upon the mind 
itself; and the soul dead to all the 
glowing impulses by which naturlj will 
ever operate on those whom she has 
endowed wifli these finerapprelieiisions. 

Such a scene as this, methinks,were 
created as a test and a touchstone to 
that genuine feeling which needs nv,t 
the stupendous and the terrible to ex¬ 
cite— so quiet, and so full of what 
constitutes the vitality of thought— 
the very pith of the imagination. 

The sea has always been invested 
witlithosewonder-awakeninguttributcs, 
immensity and power. Though brief 
the space that we can compretiend in 
a single glancej yet we feel the vast, the 
imroeasiMable abyss. We feel that the 
very wave which rolls carelessly 'at our 
feet connects us with far offshores, unvi¬ 
sited and unknown—climes which the 
immeasurable has clothed with tenfold 
brightness, and in whose splendours we 
seem to expatiate; the medium of 
communication partaking of the attri¬ 
butes with which we delight to enve¬ 
lope the mysterious and the unseen — 
vastness, incomprehensihility ! — its 
depths never beheld, its bounds never 
compassed. Every conception we can 
form of power ana sublimity seems to 
be comprehended in that single, but 
illimitable idea, which we term Tin; 
Sea ! 

To ordinary conceptions, Staitlies 
HDuld -appear ntHliiog more than a 


little ugly fishing hamlet, all redolent 
with marine odours, and embellish¬ 
ments of the most unfavourable de¬ 
scription. Irregular, rickety houses, 
displaying every possible disregard 
both to uniformity and even con¬ 
venience, with accessories, in a more 
than ordinary proportion, of squalling 
brats and yelping enrs, would present 
a somewhat unpoetical picture to a 
mind that was not gifted with a feeling 
'ifor the beautiful and the picturesque, 
which no opposing influences could 
destroy; — a sort of poetical alchemy, 
turning the baser images into repre¬ 
sentatives of loveliness and power. 

A deep ravine, slit up like an im¬ 
mense fissure through cliffs of alum 
shale, which are the barriers of the 
coast, extends inland to a considerable 
distance, letting a pretty rivulet run 
quietly down to the sea. On the opposing 
sides of this chasm are the only prac¬ 
ticable lines of communication ; and, 
truly, it is no light task for vehicles of 
aijy kind to pass up and down these 
formidable acclivities. 

Just where this ravine opens out its 
tiny estuary, and between cliffs of per¬ 
pendicular and gigantic height, stands 
the little fishing hamlet to which wc 
have just alluded. A nariDw wooden 
bridge connects the northern bank with 
the village. Crossing this, you are 
fairly launched into the penetralia of a 
town, whose homely but picturesque 
construction may excite fmotions of 
])leasurc or disgust, according as the 
mind is tcnqiered to receive impres¬ 
sions from surrounding objects. A 
platform, several feet above the highest 
tide-mark, partially prevents the sea 
from making any serious inroad on 
the town. Sometimes, however, it 
rushes on fi'oin the main with sucJi 
fearful ra|)idity, that the inhabitants 
can bear witness to the danger they 
incur, and the damage tliey have sus¬ 
tained, from these melancholy inroads. 
Huge and tottering clifls, undermined 
by the continued aetioii of the waves, 
threaten to overwhelm them from above. 
Nor have they hitherto left their threat- 
eiiings unaccomplished. Instances have 
occurred when the whole mass beetling 
above, and almost overhanging the viK 
lage, lias given way, as with an ava¬ 
lanche, and buried hundreds of sleeping 
indivicluals^beneath its ruins. 
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In a little back parlour at the Cod tub, you know, may- Ijare hoL 

and Lol>ster, one of the half dozen punched in its bottdtm more W^s thAti 

victualling houses with which the vil- oy pricking it with ^^ruing needy.” r 
lage is supplied,'sat two men, whose “ Zonder twytTer-—like enotaghj^ 
earnest conversation was interrupted ' Mynheer Adansone. Daar is more 
only by the capacious whiffs ihw blew way by killing de herring dan of* 
from tlie choicest Oroonoko. The fla- cutting his throat, or drinking schnaps 

vour of the herb was of a most inviting dan by paying for dem,” said Fynkcl, 

fragrance; and notleis so the Schiedam, eyeing tlie surly fisherman with a glim- 

or sclauips, wlierewith their cups ever mering of fun dimpling his round 

and anon became replenished, jilacid face. 

Christopher Trattles, “ mine host ” “ Very well, Mr. Skipper," said the 

of the merry inn, was the only Indi- other, tartly; “ a bargain’s a bargain, 

vidual, besides his two guests, who when struck, ye ken; but ours looks 

seemed to have the privilege of an, like enough to run off for want of the 

admission to tliis privy council-cham- • luckpepny. I must have my deposit, 

ber; which tmly it was, affairs being and s6, good bye; and may your ju- 

often discussed here, in which one de> niper and aquafortis burn a'«hole in 

E artment of the king’s executive would your throat.” Here he arose, mightily 

ave been glad to participate. offended with tlie Dutchman’s allusion 

“ Master Fynkel l^ander Bloemen,” to his well-known projiensity for im- 

(the person who spoke was George bibing liquor at the least possible ex- 

Adamson, an elderly, athletic, weather- pense. “ Good bye, skipper. Mary 

beaten ffsherman, clad, in a coat of blue Adamson shall not gang without a 

frieze, studded with horn buttons of good nest-egg.” 
surprising magnitude; his head was “ Mien Lust! (.'ome, man, down 
distinguished by. an oil-cased hat, again,” said the good-humoured Hol- 

threadbare about the edges with the lander ^ “ Zo gczeid zo gedaan—soon 

wear and tear of his vocation, and the said* 3.1 done. What’s use dat face ? 

voyages he had undertaken for \he als bad sour krout. Talk again. Wc 

luxuries they were then imbibing)— shall make bargain ondertusschen. If 

** Master Fynkel, I say,” he repeated not, vaar wel. But de lad will run 

the name with a peculiar empliasis, from his wits. Hy is—he be, dat is, 

“ the bonny Vrouw may get nabbed ^n love.” 

by the sharks, after all; and then what Well, well, Master Fynkel, if you 
becomes of your promises aud my will talk like a reasonable body, I may 
daughter’s dowry?’’ sit it while; and so, at a word, what 

“Blitzen-weerlichtand tunderboltl” will you settle plump on ray daughter, 
said the Dutch skipper’whom he ad- cash down at her wedding-day?” 

dressed, “ when niy Vrouw is knocked “ Ilemel aud waereld! Mynheer 
in,wl^e stowed in one of her tubslike Adansone, you be veel,mush rash een 
de piOkle herring.” oogenblick—for Ik ben too poor, just 

Very possible—very,” said the dis present, raisschien,-till lAy Koop- 
other, with a long and more than vaarder, my slii|j, come frjyp de Nord 
usually vigorous puff from his Delft Zee.* And niy country-house oil- de- 
pipe. oude canal, where 1 smoke an’ watch 

“ Mine Gutl—ah, not possible a de frogs, my dunkt, il me semble, has 

bit,” said the Dutchman; “ de.Goed gotten all my ready guilders, an’my 

Vrouvv alway get de vind of de royal last goude dukaat an’ my groot pond, 

cutter. Dertigen acht trips, derduyvel, and I must borrow—met my met u*— 

and een belft, unjjer te zoilen, de sails between thee and me, Koopinan 

steady as de treckschuy t — onze lieve George.” 

Heer—-possible! Mine Gotten, no “ Tush, with thy gibber and non- 
more possible than catch lobsters in sense—tliou art ever on that tack. I 
de great canal.” tell thee what’s use o’ throwin’ chaff 

“ No .matter haw many times the to an old chucky. It’ll no do, man. 

pitcher goes to the_ well, if it get I’ll tell my price at a word, and. not 

smashed at last,” said George Adam- bate a crooked sixpence,—one tbou- 

son; liBust have the gelt, as you sand pounds English on^her wedding- 

call it-rr-tlie ready, Master Fynkel— day, and the maiden comes forth 

that we may not be playing at hide MislressFrowFynkel VanderBloemen 

and seek uni^r tlw hatches. A brine the younger.” 
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Gutt^i where ‘am I for get 
.one 4nu^ gelt! By iioog an’ lag, 
what tink you I ehteal, or get all my 
' goods vor noting?” 

« Veiy good, Master Skipper, very 
good, 1 like a sbdrt word and a bar¬ 
gain. Ay or no ?” 

“Come, come, Ik bid u — let us 
maak de oder puli'an’ be friends. Sit 
dee still. Mynheer George; we must 
talk about dis Meijufirdw a liltel bit. 
> Ge maan, dc moon and dee be too 
Ipod friends not to love one Oder’s 
company. Not come out o’ bed yet. 

' She slaapt long to-night. Zo wait till 
slio’s op staan—dat i8,se lever, jise for 
a bit of her goed oude luce to look at.” 

“ Bless her old’ round stupid head, 
one always knows where to look for 
her, and what sort of a mood she’ll 
be in. Not like your women folk— 
one never knows which .side out they’ll 
be. l.aughing or scolding, sulking or 
talking, it may be; but one can neve? 
tell which will come l’ next. But the 
moon, a smuggler’s luck to her I—al- 
tvays the same great bright booby face 
towards one every month; and then, 
hurrah for the tubs and the tobaccrfl” 

“ Ik wist I could maak hy in de 
good heid, good humour. But for dis 
moon one could not see to worken 
htiten widout ianthorns; and they’d 
fell de tale, mien goed Adansone< 
Trattles, anoder kan, mien goed vel- 
low.” 

“ Then it’s a bargain ?” said George, 
adroitly. 

“ Thou greedy vix, poisson, dee has 
de best void of de bar^in overal, every 
where. What can a poor Dutchman’s 
wit maak wid de Yorkshireman ^ 
Ila, ha!” 

“ We’lljjrink one brimmer to the 
wedding-day; and may the yOung 
birds soon feather their own nests.” 

Tlie meriy pair now began to smoke 
and talk with great assiduity, until the 
moonbeams, rising over the dark cliffs, 
began to glimmer through the case¬ 
ment. This seemed to intrude on the 
smugglers’ sojourn, for they imme¬ 
diately separated. 

“ Ik wenscb u goeden nacht,” said 
Vatider Bloemen. 

**XJoeden nacht,” replied George, 
iinittting the other’s accent with toler¬ 
able accuracy. 

But the moon upon that memorable 
night had other and more interesting 
duties to |ierform, Uian even lighting 
an old amuggler home, and a frowsy 


Dutobmaa,-aboard his schooner in the 
offing.’ On Easington heights, about 
a nilhf from Staitlies, lived George 
Adamson and his daughter Maiy. 
She was the pride of his heart, though 
his rough ana unyielding temper would 
hardly acknowledge it. Her disposi¬ 
tion was kind, with no slight portion 
of her father’s firmness superadded. 
Susceptible, perhaps too much' so for 
her own happiness; yet her feelings, 
when engaged, took dee|k hold. 
Fluctuating th^ might be, like a 
wave on the ocean; but the object, 
sunk far in their depths, was un- 
' changed eithei by the gloom or the 
glitter on the surface. With a mind 
far above her station, she had a natural 
rednomeut and delicacy of thought, 
which communicated itself to, and was 
vibible in, every action, (trace was 
with her, nature itselfj unconstrained, 
obeying every impulse of her being 
from willuii. U<>i gray eye!—but 
ulio shall describe' it? F.xquisitely 
moulded was the outline of tliat deli¬ 
cate orbit. The undulating curves by 
which It was inclosed would have 
stricken a statuary with despair. None, 
even the most inscn.sible of animated 
clods, looking on her fate, would have 
been at a loss to comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of the term beautiful; yet its cliicf 
ingredient was expression, setting all 
^language at defiance. Most of her 
features, considered by themselves, 
were little better than what might be 
called ordinary; yet so finely har¬ 
monised was every tint and (>very 
line, that the whole seemed fitted to 
make and to give laws—^a future 
standard of comparison for the beau¬ 
tiful and the bewitching. Not fail, 
nor yet pale, perhaps her complexion 
was the only defect. There appeared 
a sallow tinge over the whole, quite 
the reverse of that clearness which is 
considered indispensable to a “ good 
complexion;” yet not unhealthy in its 
tone, but of a wholesome hue, indi¬ 
cating, if not rebuilt health, such a 
delicacy and tendeiness of frame as 
best befits a woman, giving an air of 
loveliness and interest even to her 
faults and her infirmities. Her lips 
were thin and compressed, yet forming 
one of the most delicately cliiselleu 
mouths diat ever sculptor wrought or 
painter drew. Her teeth were beauti¬ 
fully small, giving n softness and a 
sweetness to her smile, with which 
these dental s^pendages, if large, are 





always at variance. Her hair partook 
of the same undecided tint as her com* 
plexion: neither black, nor yet brown, 
but of an exceedingly uninteresting, 
and perhaps worthless colour—hardly 
fit, we must confess, for the head of a 
heroine. And yet Mary Adamson had 
a better claim to this appellation than 
nine-tentlis-of those for whom our poets 
and sentimentalists demand our admir¬ 
ation and our love. In stature she was 
ratlier tall, and* straight as an arrow. 
Small and exquisitely shapen, with 
' an air of majesty and grace in the turn 
and disposition of her long swanlike 
neck, of which many an aristocratic 
beauty might have been proud ; and 
yet withal so gentle and so kindly, 
that the veriest child preferred her for 
. its playmate. She bad lost her mother 
: when very young; and an old nurse, 

' or housekeeper, was her only com¬ 
panion. 

Such wiis the smugglbr’s daughter; 
and, her father being down at Staithes 
that night on business, she had gone to 
look at the moon from the Heights. 

I Behind the house was a new-shorn 
fineadow, which she crossed with » 
night, but somewhat hurried, step. 

[ Passing through a narrow stile, a few 
I yards teyoud, brought the whole scene 
I suddenly before her. Hie cliff from 
which she looked was at an immense 
, height, rising almost perpendicularly 
] from the sea. The hollow rumble of 
the wave was but faintly heard, like 
a subdued murmur, from the rocks 
below. A mist rose half way up the 
steep, like a zone encompassing the 
rugged cliffs far away on each hand. 
The sea, towards the horizon, was clear, 
a darker hue dividing it from the sky, 
save where the moon, poised on the 
level deep, threw down a pyramid of 
light towards the eye, twinkling into 
the mist wreath at her feet. The air 
was calm and placid. A cool and 
balmy softness passed over her cheek, 
flushed and feverish with some late 
excitement. 

- lied and huge the moon swung up 
I from, her ocean bed ; and as she rose 
I calmly into the sky, the vapour by the 
\ shore grew of a silvery brightness. She 
. watched the luminary as it became 
I smaller, brighter, and more freed from ■ 
Mhe contaminations of earth. Pure and 
f cloudless, the wide atmosphere seemed 
: to bask in universal stillness beneath 
: her glance. Save where the shadows 
were projected -on tlie dewy grass, 
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every blade was- ctbCMd^'^ith. sotpass- 
ing lustre, tt was |i»8t .hays-time, • and 
the balftiy air came' l^en with its 
oppressive fragrapee.... 

Across the-hortlierp fiorizon, a band 
of yellow and orange-coloured -light 
betokened the path which the sun was 
now traversing. On tlie very margin 
twinkled one glorious 'star, like a 
bright gem among a thousand glitter¬ 
ing sands on the verge of that glowing 
river. 

But the maiden looked earnestly out 
over the sea; and as the moon, bright¬ 
ening while she rose, dissipated the 
n?ist, a vessel emerged from it, a few 
hundred furlongs only from the shore. 
Her eyes were rivetted on this object, 
rather than.on the magnificent scene 
we have described, and a sigh struggled 
Iieavily from her bosom. “ Ills pre¬ 
sence, Ills protection be with thee!” 
As ghc said this, the full tide of feeling 
burst from her heart, though she had 
struggled hard to suppress it. 

And did sorrow come so heavily 
and so soon upon that breast ? A tear, 
glistering* in the clear and tranquil 
moonlight, will best answer that qiic.s- 
tion. A deep and bitter sob followed ; 
and she hastily retreated a few paces to 
a bench, erected by Uie narrow patli 
which wound along the extrerne verge 
of*thc cliff. She covered her face, 
apparently so absorbed, so abstracted 
from outwaid sensations, that she heard 
neilher^oice nor footstep, until a whis¬ 
per was at her ear. 

“ Mary 1” was the only sound; but 
though 'softly uttered, to the soul it 
was as though a thousand thunders 
had spoken. Starting up, she saw one 
whom she had least expected at her 
side. , 

“ Harry 1” she cried, trembling and 
agitated beyond measure at liis pre¬ 
sence ; “ wherefore—tell me—why 
art thou here ?” 

« Because I am not yonder,” said lie, 
playfully, pointing towards the ship, 
as though to quiet her alarm. 

“ I thought the Goed Vrouw liad 
gotten under weigh ere tliis ?” 

“ She had; but they have pulled 
ashore again with tlie master, and 1 
have a long hour yet ere wo return. 
He is yonder at the rendezvous in tjie 
village.” 

“ He is with my father.—Again ! 
Oh, why must we endure it — the 
agony of parting I” She hid her face, 
and her lover would have drawn her 
o 
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tenderly towards him; but site gently 
disengaged herself. “ Do not make 
wish now that we inul never met.” 

“ Say not so, Mary. And yet ray 
heart lingers on the upnrehension, 
‘ We never meet again !’ *’ IJe was 
silent; while she leaned on the paling 
for support, instead of that bosom to 
which she would fain have clung. 

“ Hath not iny father forbidden ?— 
surely it is enough.’' 

lie replied, with great energy : “ lie 
has—and wherefore ? Is not my birth 
and condition equal to his own ? Have 
1 not with patient assiduity won thy 
love? And now — oIj, 'tis beyond 
endurance! Would that we were 
away! Once across yonder friendly 
deep, our union w’ould be secure. 
Hut I am poor, it seems—an exile 
from the land of my fathers—destined, 
it may be, never to return.” 

“ I would not fly even with thee. 
Happiness we all seek, under one form 
or another; and even the hope of it 
would depart, and for ever, should I 
commit the indiscretion thou hast urged 
me to. Tempt me not agaiit 1’’^ 

“ Then listen, and tremble at tiic 
fate to which thou att destined. Since 
I went aboard, I have learnt—ay, 
tiiat thou wilt be a bride—a smiling, 
joyous bride, ere a few short month^s 
have passed—almost or ere the tedr is 
dried which thou hast shed for my de- 
j^artnre.’' Then, as if a sudden and 
desperate thouglit was the Insult of 
this impression, he continued, with the 
calmness of despair, “ Hut the news, 
it may be, is but too welcome.” 

“Speak!—why art thou silent?” 
said the bewildered girl, incredulous, 
but terrified at the intelligence. “ Why 
dust thou look at me so fearfully ?” 

“ I will be calm, though I am chok¬ 
ing— thougli the hated words come 
over my parched lips like a furnace: 
Tlie old Dutch skijiper yonder is mak¬ 
ing a bargain for George Adamson’s 
daughter 

“ The old man Fynkel I — for me ?” 
cried she, with a look of horror and 
amazement. 

“ Ay, for thee 1 — like a horse or a 
heifer, to be delivered, may be, with a 
halter on Martinmas fair. Not for him¬ 
self though, by tire by, but for tiuit 
handsome Iwy of his, wiiom thou hast 
seen aforetime, some twice or thrice; 
and of whom, 1 Irelieve, I ohcc was 
somewhat jealous.” He aflected an 
air of indiffermce as he said tiu's, but 


the tone betrayed him. It betokened 
any thing rather than the obdurate 
calmness he intended. 

Maiy was silent—wonder aud ap¬ 
prehension almost overpowered her. 
She made no effort to speak; and 
Harry was too hasty to tinnk for a 
moment, or attribute her silence to the 
real cause. “ What! no effort to re¬ 
fuse so lucky a bargain—so rare, so 
tempting an ofi'er ? The rich smuggler 
can afibr4 a handsome dowry to his 
daughter-in-law. Good bye, tlieii, 
Mary Adamson—I have stayed too, 
too long 1” 

It was ungracious—it was cruel— 
these bitter taunts, and Mary’s proud 
heart rebelled. Alas! how many days, 
and even years of misery, a few un¬ 
explained words have sometimes been 
the cause. She was still silent; but 
could that wayward heart who ad¬ 
dressed licr have seen what was passing 
in her own, Ife would have spared the 
following taunt. 

“ ’Tis well, Mins Adamson; I will 
not trouble you further. Pardon me, 
in that 1 have already intruded so long;*' 
and with that he turneil aside to de- 
parl. 

Stung by such undeserved, such un¬ 
just treatment, she was now roused to 
a reply. 

Henry Graham,— if 1 liave de¬ 
served this, pray leave me; but --” 

She bit her lip, and with one fearful 
effort cruslied tlie rising emotion, ere it 
was too late. “ Hut,” she continued, 

“ when love is so soon weary of en¬ 
durance, and faith lialts between us, we 
fiad best part—for a while-” 

The latter words were inaudible, at 
least to him for whom they were meant, 
lire they were spoken, her lover had 
leaped the style, aud he knew not the 
heart-broken tone and tenderness with 
which they were uttered. 

Stunned by tliis unlooked-for ter¬ 
mination of their imerview,ishe seemed 
as though unable to move. Oh, how 
different was their parting not many 
hours before \ She could hardly be¬ 
lieve that she was awake,—iliat it was 
nut the offspring of some hideous fan¬ 
tasy,— some dream Uiat troubled Irer. 
Hut the reality clung to every impossi- 
.ble expectation, every hope that it might 
be some, delusion uud«r which she la¬ 
boured. Wliat could be the cause ? 
She could scarcely trace the source of 
Jier present oijjerw^lming sense of ca¬ 
lamity—tlie sudden weight and ojfi- 
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pressiob she cndwed. So slight the 
cause which led to tlieir disagreement, 
and so utterly inadequate to account 
for tlie sudden tmusition, that she 
scarcely knew the full extent ot her 
suflerings, until gradually, drop by 
drop, she drained the cup of bitterness 
even to the dregs. 

Before, when they had parted, bright 
hours hovered in the extremity of a dim 
and shadowy future: hope was yet 
lingering in the heart. But now, all 
was gone,— there was nothing left to 
which she could cling. Her heart was 
desolate. Bereft of all she had loved 
and cherished, she must now lie down 
in loneliness and despair. 

lie was gone 1 was it in sorrow or in 
anger ? He was gone with the im¬ 
pression that she had suffered a rival 
to iningie with and to supplant him in 
those affections he had thought his 
own. Gradually she ^ tried to recall 
every look, every tone and gesture. 
Was he gone for ever! Tins question 
was too torturing, too harrowing, for 
solution, livery feeling was on the 
lack, and in her agony she could have 
entreated his return. But she 
spared a humiliation which her proud 
spirit would too bitterly have repented, 
lie was gone, but not as aforetime, 
with the kiss of plighted affection otr 
their lips. The whole of their past 
bright existence was efiheed, their 
vows cancelled) or flung back,— tlie 
sport of cireumsta.nce, and beyond 
their own power to control. How dif¬ 
ferent now timt glowing and fervid 
moon—the lover’s solace. She could 
have hated those calm and tranquil 
beams, so pure and peaceful; and the 
very spot she had chosen, because it 
vvas the scene of their most endeared 
recollections, now recalled no other 
images and associations than those of 
misery and horror. 

Sick at heart,—crushed and wither¬ 
ing like a worm under 'tire relentless 
and terrible pressure she endured, yet 
hardly knowing whither, instinctively 
.she obeyed the impulse, and hot foot¬ 
steps, eve she was aware, had taken 
their accustomed path. Her hand was 
on the latch ere sensible she had al¬ 
ready gained her home. Her father 
had returned during her absence; en¬ 
veloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
he sat by the Are, which he had stirred 
up into a roaring blaze. But Mary, 
evading his inquiries, pleaded illness; 
a;uJ) indeed, her f;ice and manner be¬ 


tokened severe pain. She retired to 
her own chamber, but not to rest. 
Midnightfound her at the window; and 
the muon, looking down so placidly, 
as though all nature were rejoicing in 
its smile. 

It was the first blight, the first chill, 
that had passed over the green bud of 
her afiections. No wonder that she 
shrunk and withered under its power. 

Harry Graham and she had been 
playmates; they were almost inces¬ 
santly together. When infants, at the ■ 
same school, all their pleasures and 
^lursuits were centered in themselves. 

lie whs an orphan, brought up and 
educated by a maternal uncle, in the 
neighbourhood. He was destined for 
^nic mercantile pursuit; and liis mind, 
though far superior to his station, 
was not discontented with it. He did 
not repine, nor spurn the good within 
his reach, by cravings which could 
never be satisfied. IIis intellect be 

bad assiduously cultivated, together 
witli an ardent, liiough well-regulated, 
imagination. Mary Adamson was tiie 
idol af Ins heart, and the fount of his 
inspirations. It was even said, or 
whispered, that he had composed sun¬ 
dry sonnets, and otlier strange matters, 
whicii were addressed to her. Be tWt 
U| it may, it is more than probable that ^ 
the passion which seemed to engross, to 
be the very end and object of his being, 
was ^means, not only of refining his 
moral and intellectual sensibilities, but 
of keeping his mind aloof from, and 
untainted by, the contaminating vulga¬ 
rities that every where surrounded 
liim. But he was neither known nor 
ajipreciated in tlie circle wherein he 
moved; and no wonder Mary Adam¬ 
son al«ne possessed the power to dis- 
crimmate—to penetrate tlie innermost 
recesses of that heart, and to her alone 
were ife hidden faculties revealed. 

NYe need .not describe him. 'We 
hate Adonises, and all the tribe of curled, 
ringleted, bewhiskered heroes, whose 
outward charms are but as a cloak to 
their manifold infirmities. Harry Gra¬ 
ham was just handsome and well- 
favoured enough to win ins way to a 
lady’s bosom by dint of application, 
and to keep his hold when taken. Yet, 
to minds destitute of intellectual re¬ 
finement, his addresses would have ap¬ 
peared somewhat stale, and destitute 
of piquancy. lie looked upon his 
lady-love, .perhaps, too much in the 
iigiii 0 ^ a divinity, and earthly ettKh 
tioDs wereout of the question. 
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From the sort of irregularly esta¬ 
blished connexion existing between the 
opposite shores, openly connived at, 
and in some instances encouraged, and 
' t!ven protected, by those high in 
power and office, a situation of a confi¬ 
dential nature had been offered to him 
in a mercantile house at Rotterdam. 
He embraced the opportunity with de¬ 
light, hoping that he might, ere long, be 
able to offer liimself as an adequate 
suitor to Mary Adamson; her father 
having strictly forbidden their union, 
until his m^ns were competent to sus¬ 
tain the burden of a wife, and the re-' 
quisite establishment. 

It now seemed as though some de¬ 
mon had interposed at the very time 
when all their love and constancy had 
anticipated was in a train of fulfilment. 
A few hours had changed their glowing 
ho[>es into darkness and desolation— 
darkness which might, indeed, be felt 1 

I low strange, how wayward is the 
human heart. Atsomecritical moments, 
and there are such, probably, in the 
lifetime of every individual,,our weal 
or wo depends on what we may call 
the aopidental turn of a thought, or the 
capri4i|us hue of temper and of feel- 
ing-lte passing of a shadow! 

As^rarged on by some relentless, in¬ 
exorable fate—some powerthat was hurl¬ 
ing him resisllessly to ruin, he had no 
spacetaTepent,and retrace l»is steps—no 
time to review and examine the ypunds 
of his own hasty, and, we may say, in¬ 
excusable, conduct. A few minutes 
only elapsed after his lelnrn to the 
village, ere he was summoned on board 
the old Dutchman's vessel, wherein his 
passage had been taken for Rotterdam ; 
and an accidental turn of the wind 
made all the difference between joy 
.nnd misery to those who were now se¬ 
parated, and apparently for ever, lie 
left without anotlieh interview, and two 
food hearts were doomed to the mise¬ 
ries of disappointed love. In the 
morning those painf^uVIy beloved shores 
had disappears, but not from his 
thoughts; fixed there, indelibly fixed, 
were tliose tall cliffs, and that glorious 
moon beneath whose glance they had 
often sat, and on that very spot wliere 
they last parted; yet he shrunk from 
theirburningiropressions. Jealousy,the 
most excruciating, threw its own image 
and superscriptidn overall. He pictured 
his rival’s happine.ss till the’ scene ex¬ 
asperated his thoughts almost to frenzy, 
— bis own, his only beloved, in Uie 


arms of another! Here he dashed the 
hated vision from his apprehensions, 
and strove to stun them in the novel¬ 
ties which awaited him. 

It would be tedious to follow him 
through all the fluctuations of feeling 
and of destiny. The dull routine of 
commercial pursuits hath little to in¬ 
terest, and feelings almost anatomically 
exposed become painful, and often 
disgusting. Suffice it to say, that he 
was' favourably situated, and, in all 
likelihood, on the highway to wealth 
and preferment. 

On the morning which succeeded 
that memorable night we have de¬ 
scribed, George Adamson was impa¬ 
tient for the appearance of his daugh¬ 
ter. When she entered the chamber, 
where breakfast had been for some 
time prepared, her pale and haggard 
cheek sufficiently exposed the evil 
effects of the night-vigil. But her fa¬ 
ther was not of nice discrimination as 
to these, matters, and, drawing his 
elbow-chair close to the grate, he hade 
her sit down. 

“ Come hither, Mary, I have news 
fdr thee, child.” 

Mary’s heart leaiied almost to her 
throat. She was fearful that Harry’s 
prior information would be'confirmed. 

“ Come, come, leave off fiddhng 
with thy curl-jiapers. Come away 
from the window, and sit down wheii 
I bid thee. I saw the old Dutchman 
last night, the young one’s father. 
Tliou hast seen the younger Fynkel 
once or twice, wench, 1 know, at the 
merry-makings ; and he < sent thee 
those amber necklaces which tliou’d 
fain liav^^^sent him back. Thou must 
wear ’em now. Throw away those ugly 
jet things there, and that cross to boot.” 

. Mary had almost foig;otten she had 
put on her jet necklace this inoniing; 
it was a gift from Harry Graham, and 
the bare mention of the babble caused 
the blood to rush into her face. Her 


bosom throbbed,—a dizziness came 
suddenly across her sight, and she was 
fain to sit down. But slie was sileiit, 
and, indeed, unable to speak. 

“ What ails thee,lassie? Art de¬ 
mented,—be thy wits a wool-gatliering 
so soon ? Hark thee I yon old Fynkel, 
who is as rich as a Jew, says his son 
has besought him that he may come 
a-wooing, thou knows where. We have 


struck hands together, and so the youi^ 
ones may lie happy as soon as the par¬ 
son will let'em.”^ 
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Mary was pre]iared for ibis intclli- 
(leiice, and she was likewise prepared 
for an imnaediate and peremptory de¬ 
cision. After the first pang, her cou¬ 
rage grew with the occasion, and she 
replied, with amazing firmness,— 

1 cannot give him my heart, and I 
will not deceive him, even by appear¬ 
ances, to give what is not mine to be¬ 
stow.” 

“ VVhat the plague hast thou to do 
with such notions? If the lad chooses 
to take thee for better for worse, it is 
nothing either to thee or me. Plague 
lake such newfangled dainties. This 
comes o' the high-flown books that 
Harry Graham and thee were always 
mumbling together. But, hark thee, 
lass 1 do as thy ftither bids thee; or, by 

“ Hold, father ! commit not two 
sins ; the oath rashly made may be 
sinfully broken. Do yiih me as you 
will. 1 will serve you, comfort you— 
be your support in old age; but this 
thing I cannot—I dare not.” 

“ Ay, just the lik'es o’ yc all; ye will 
promise and do any thing but the very 
matter we want. 1 tell thee, I h^ 
not thy fair speeches, nor thy promises, 
when this, this which my heart is set 
upon, is refused. But I will be obeyed, 
lassie, or take the worst.” 

“ 1 have not deserved these upbraid- 
ings. 1 have been a dutiful daughter 
hitherto, and will be so still; but 1 
will not dissemble; and even a fiither's 
commands cannot control the affec¬ 
tions. As you cannot change or direct 
tliem, so neither should you attempt to 
force them.” 

“ Ay, llicse be some of’Hhy nasty 
romance readings, and that poetry thou 
liast stufled thy brains with.” 

“ Father, hear me! 1 will remain 
unmarried, if it so please ye; I will 
even forbid my heart to love, at your 
bidding; but ! will not Wke any one 
to forswear my marriage vow ; no 
power on eartli shall force me to be 
his F' 

Here the old man waxed exceeding 
wroth; his rage hardly knew any 
bounds. But the maiden withstood 
his contumely with a fixedness and de¬ 
termination that was, perhaps, in some 
measure, the result of what she had 
previously undergone ; and yet there 
was a great deal of what may be termed 
real heroism — a moral courage, which 
defies while it endures the shocks, 
amidst every temptation to deviate 


from the straightforward path of ho¬ 
nesty and candour. 

; The result might be expected. The 
demands of a despot are more likely to 
encourage resistance than submission. 
Mary Adamson, who might have been 
dangerously situated with respect to 
the constancy she owed to one who had 
so capriciously deserted her, withstood 
to the utmost her father’s power to 
wrench her affections from their pro|)er 
object. 

“ Young Vander Bloemen will be 
here with the next cargo, and if thou 
•wilt not then receive him as thy future 
husband, I will drive thee from my 
door. Thou art hankering after yon¬ 
der lad, Harry Graham ; but i’ll spoil 
thy expectations .there, any how.” 

And with this threat George Adam¬ 
son left her to enjoy her own society at 
breakfast, which was yet untouched. 

• 

One misty October morning, Mary 
Adamson went down to Staithes with 
a basket on her arm, having some er¬ 
rand incidental to household aflairs. 
8hc eould not resist the temptation to 
clamber over the low slippery rocks at 
the mouth of the little bay we have de¬ 
scribed ; and, as the tide was out, an 
adventurous ^rson, by dint of scram¬ 
ming round the foot of one of the cliffs, 
could get a partial glimpse of the deep 
sea beyond. Hither she and Harry 
had p^en extended their rambles, when 
children, pulling kelp, or poking un¬ 
der the stones for crabs and peri¬ 
winkles. She crossed i^e narrow 
beach, and was soon obser^|d skipping 
from rock to rock, regardl^^s of the 
slijipcryand uncertain footingi- When 
at die extent of her ramble, she''|ooked 
out long and wistfully over lhe|,deep. 
The scene was so intimately conB||ct4d 
with every record of Iter past exislA^, 
—so busy was memory with the dew, 
that for a moment she forgot her pre¬ 
sent situation, until suddenly aroused 
by the splash of oars, and voices close 
to her ear. A boat shot out imme¬ 
diately from behind the cliff, and, ere 
she could cliange her position, a talpf 
and unusually handsome young sea¬ 
man jumped out on the rocks close to 
her side. Without hesitation, hetad- 
dressed himself to her, in a foreign ac¬ 
cent evidently, but With great ease, and 
even.flpency of expression. A pro- 
fusijUt of dark curls clustered about his 
face, and'his neat, well-trimmed mous¬ 
taches gave a zest, and almost a bril- 
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liancy, lo the beautifully deaf olive 
tint of his complexion ; nis eyes were 
piercing, and pitchy dark, rivalling in 
colour the jet bead-roll about her 
neck. Almost glowing with delight, he 
took her hand, which, with a respectful 
and gallant air, he would have sa¬ 
luted. 

The intruder was young Vender 
Bloemcn, w ho had that moment only set 
his foot on shore, and who would soon 
have been on his way to the Adamsons, 
had he not met her of whom he was in 
quest in this unexpected rencontre. His 
mother was a Spanish lady of good ex-i 
traction, whom the Hutch skipper had 
rescued in some onslaught, and to 
whom she had given her hand, as the 
preserver of her life and her honour. 
The young Dutchman, with his mo¬ 
ther’s personal appearance, possessed 
also the high and chivalrous pride of 
her country; and, though his professi&n 
might appear somewhat dubious, yet 
a smuggler, particularly of the class to 
which he belonged, was not in those 
days looked upon either with ^snicion 
or contempt. The free-trader, tf»ugh 
a sort of outlaw, was not without the 
pale of society, and that, too, of the 
very highest cla^. 

“ And to what lucky star do 1 owe 
this meeting V’ said the enrapture^ 
lover. 

“ To an accidental ramble on the 
rocks this morning, Mr. Vanderjlloe- 
men. I dare say you will have bu¬ 
siness in rite village, and I will not de¬ 
tain you," laid Mary, wishful to get 
rid of him#in her pie.sent mood, and 
impatientbf his interruption. 

“ Yes?'mine lady bright, there is bu¬ 
siness forsooth ; but 1 need not go fur¬ 
ther for. it. Ah, there’s the rcmmint of 
3'little tear, and, before Jove, it bc- 
cdtisllh that cheek mightily.’' 

Me strove to rally her on this event, 
or accident as he called it; but there 
was a deep and impenetrable gloom 
whicli be could not Init contrast with 
the arch and playful glances he had so 
^en felt. 

" Miss Adamson, I will not intrude 
just now; I will come anon. Pray 
forgive my rude and ignorant speech, 
I knew not there was sorrow in your 
heart; indeed I did not.’' 

She burst into tears,— an effort at 
restraint had only made them tl»e more 
difficult to repress. Here was' ddtiger- 
ous ground ; a lady in tears, And a 
haudsenie.cavalier, all love and devo¬ 


tion, at her side. Is it truly said, that 
when the wax is vvarm it soon receives 
another impression? Tlie dcvelope- 
ment of our story will, perhaps, shew. 

He had respectfully asked per¬ 
mission to see her home; but she be- 
seeched him to leave her just then. lie 
bowed low, and departed. 

Instead of clambering the hill on her 
right, as she returned, she ascended 
from the village, and along A winding 
glen beside the brook, which had cut 
its way through those gigantic cliffs 
ages ago, with a slow but certain pro¬ 
cess, until it mingled- with ihe waters 
whence it took its birth. This walk 
had always been with her an especial 
favourite; but on the present morning 
the atmosphere was cold and raw; 
the drops hung heavily on the branches; 
the birds twittered a languid and me¬ 
lancholy note, very different from 
their usual sprightly and jocund ex¬ 
pression ;^the very waters did not 
babble so dicerfully as before : all 
seemed joyless and discordant. Alas, 
the spirit was v\ anting which gave life 
and gladness to the scene! The mind 
lodks through herself, and is the me¬ 
dium by which all outward images are 
tinged; and it is but the reflex act <d‘ 
the soul, the mirror turned-back upon 
itself, if we may be allowed the term, 
which we look on as the expression 
of some hidden mysterious sympa¬ 
thy in nature, when its origin is only 
in ourselves. It might seem that self 
alone is the foundation even of the 
purest and most disinterested of our 
enjoyments, ft is, no doubt, for wise 
and benevolent purposes that our own 
happiness should be the main-spring of 
our action and our desire; and this 
world would be a wilderness, indeed, 
without an opportunity for the deve- 
lopemcnt of our own enjoyments, by 
contributing to those of others. It is 
only wlien self becomes the sole object 
—when our own happiness excludes or 
interrupts tliat of our neighbours, that 
it becomes our bane, poisoning the 
source of oiir pleasures, and our capa¬ 
city for real enjoyments, A being 
more devoid of this form of selfishness 
did not exist than Mary Adamson; 
she would at any time have done a 
benevolent action, thougli djiparently 
to her own detriment: IntMlien we 
may suppose the pleasure arising 
therefrom was more than an equiva¬ 
lent for the lossfshe might sustain. 

Having loitered linger than usual on 
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)ier return, slio found young Vender 
filoemen already with her father in the 
house. She passed on to her little 
chamber where she was used to work, 
and amuse herself with reading or 
spinning flax, when she wished to be 
alone. In silence and loneliness she 
now brooded over the dark and sor¬ 
rowful nature of her destiny. 

Tlie old man and his intended son- 
in-law were in very eanicst di.scourse, 
and Mary did not wish to interrujit 
tlieni; she, therefore, stayed apart a 
considerable time, until the former be¬ 
gan to grow impatient, ^\’hen she ap¬ 
peared, there was a fixed but calm 
placidity about her gait and manner 
which betokened that her mind was 
made up, cither with a disposition to 
yield to circumstances, or an invincible 
resolution to resist; 

“ Maiy,” said her father, with some 
tokens of imjiatience,* “ hero is one 
who is not quite a stranger; you will 
know one another better by-and-by. 
So, as I have told him,” lowering bis 
tone, and coming closer to her as he 
spoke, “ that I sliall feel proud to fiitd 
him a relation; and i have told him, 
too, tliat thou hast consented to be his 
bride, when things are ready.*. But 1 
will e’en leave you to settle the preli¬ 
minaries, and mind that I am oheyed.” 

Mary was silent, but she was deadly 
pale. Not a whisper, not a shade of 
expression passed upon her features 
that could betray what was passing 
within ; nor did she exhibit any symp¬ 
toms of exultation at the prosiiects be¬ 
fore her. 

Vandcr Blocmen took her unresist¬ 
ing hand, iiflprinling thereon, with all 
the gallantry and good breeding of an 
accomplished courti'er, a respectful sa¬ 
lute. Tlio maiden’s check alone be- 
litiycd the depth of her emotion. She 
coloured violently, but turned aside 
her tiead as he spoke. 

“ Miss Adamson, I am too happy 
to have the honour of thus addressing 
you. Excuse my lack of words, and I 
pray you interpret them as you would 
love them best. 1 f I may not have one 
smile, do not look as though it were a 
sacrifice to receive the homage of a 
heart long devoted to you.” 

He had changed his position, so 
that his eyes were fixed on her coun¬ 
tenance, and with such an air of (etii- 
derness and respect, that the maiden’s 
heart grew wotidrous soft, and she 
again burst into tears. Sobbing vio¬ 


lently, she covered her face, and sat 
down. The wooer was a little disoou-. 
certed at the outset; but, gathoring 
courage, he requested that be might 
share in the grief that he could not al¬ 
leviate. She motioned him to desist, 
and soon composed herself to reply. 

“ My father has deceived you. 1 
have not given my consent to him, at 
any rate; hut -” As she hesi¬ 

tated, the impatient lover exclaimed,— 

“ But what, my dearest girl ? T® 
him I did not apply for your consent. 
JMy father did, certainly, make sonic 
proposition to yours on the subject; 
1ml 1 would be the bearer of my own 
suit; and, believe me, I am no parly to 
the sordid bargain which, douhiloss, 
you feel so repugnant to your delicacy. 
I’crmit me, Miss Adamson, to assure 
you, that it is your disinterested, un¬ 
biassed love that I would crave; and, 
though-” 

Here their conversation was sud¬ 
denly interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger, one of the crew, inquiring 
for hi^ nifistGr. Uld Adamson, without 
ceremony, ushered him into the cham¬ 
ber where they were sitting; and his 
communication, of whatever nature, 
led to the departure ofV’ander Bloc- 
men and her father, on some uigcnt 
business connected with tlie vessel. 

Mary, to her great relief, was left 
alone. After some household duties 
were performed, she betook herself 
again to her own chamber. The even¬ 
ing waxed on apace, but her father did 
not return. She was used to these ir¬ 
regularities,— for the uncertain nature 
of his trade rendered them unavoidable. 
Whole nights, at times, she was left to 
herself while the old smuggler was 
plying his avocations. 

Night had now closed in, when, 
finding her father did not make his ap¬ 
pearance, she threw on her cloak, and 
rambled towards the cliff, for ilie first 
lime since the departure of Harry (Jra- 
ham. The moon was far gone to¬ 
wards the horizon, and the night was 
rapidly getting darker. 

She crossed the stile, and again 
stood on the tall cliff. A gigantic 
shadow now marked its outline, huge, 
and far distant on the deep. A star 
was rising, calm, lovely, undisturbed 
by the cares and perplexities of earth. 
She gazed, and wished she were at 
rest in that bright orb, fieed from every 
connexion with a world where sorrow- 
only was her portion. As she watched 
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tins pure gem rjsing serenely from the 
ocean, her thoughts were loosened from 
the worhl; site seemed to rise superior 
to the seliish cares of her existence, and 
her spirit for a while foi'got Its load. 

Suddenly, her attention was aroused 
by tlie report of fire-arms. The sound 
was at a considerable distance on the 
right. She looked immediately in that 
direction, but nothing moved save the 
smoke from the alum cliffs, where the 
ignited shale was smouldering. She 
felt anxious and alarmed. Such an 
occurrence was not very usual at that, 
hour. She knew no real cause; but 
the sound suddenly brought her back 
to earth, and in some degree dissipated 
the visions of past happiness that were 
just beginning to steal in upon the 
heavenly quietude that absorbed her; 
one thought of him who was far away 
over that dark billow had passed lijie 
a shadow on her heart: that star was 
}>erhaps beaming on him. She turned 
away, for the impression was too keen. 
The stile, the cliff, the whole scene was 
like some hideous phantom tllat glung 
to her. She could htiTdly.shake off the 
feeling that Henry was slill there, and 
they were again doomed 4o enact the 
horrors of their last interview. It 
seemed as though some terrible fascina¬ 
tion had bound her to the spot; &s 
though madness or insensibility must 
be the result; when, fortunately per¬ 
haps, another shot alarmed lier. The 
spell was broken; she fled as though 
liberated from some horrible doom,and 
haslcucd home. Here every thing 
remained as it was not an hour be¬ 
fore; but her father had not returned. 
•She had been in the habit of going to 
rest without waiting for him ; bpt now 
she felt a strange reluctance to retire, in 
this state of alarm and incertitude. 
Tlie old housekeeper went to bed early; 
and, alone, how anxiously did slie 
listen tq the sharp, short beat of the 
clock, almost pretematurally exagge¬ 
rated to the ear in the deep silence 
of thq 3 C hours so fearfully procras¬ 
tinated. At length she withdrew to 
her olra chamber. Not long after, she 
heard the outer door opened, and her 
father’s footstep. In a little while he 
ascended the stairs, and entered his 
bed-room. lie did not, apparently, go 
to rest for some hours; she heard foot¬ 
steps in the apartment a long time, 
while she lay listening on her couch. 
When she arose in the morning, lier 
father was gone. She was sure that 


somctliing more than ordtnariljr per¬ 
plexing and mysterious had' liiijl^ued ; 
and, after a hurried and anxious >pieal, 
she prepared to set out for the village. 
On opening a little box below stairs, 
where she kept a few ornaments, site 
was surprised to find her jet rosary was 
gone. She commenced a search for 
tliis valuable relic, but to no purpose. 
In vain she racked her memory ; she 
was positive it had been safely depo¬ 
sited there, and by her own hands, the 
preceding day. Here was new matter 
for wonder and vexation ; but, after 
much time had been consumed, she 
gave up tlie search, and departed. 

The morning was chill and lower¬ 
ing. A few drops met her as she de¬ 
scended the hill towards the wooden 
bridge which led into the village. 'After 
crossing, she was aware of au unusual 
stir and bustle going on, but without 
any apparent dhuse. Her heart mis¬ 
gave her, she knew not why, ere she 
had crossed the narrow bridge into the 
street. Before the door, at the Cod and 
Lobster, there was a great crowd, their 
curiosity evidently directed towards 
something u^sual within. On see¬ 
ing her, tbeyffeft off speaking aloud • 
but many sUrange looks and whispers 
betrayed their discovery of the smug¬ 
gler’s daughter. She entered the public- 
Iiouse under a feeling of absolute de 
speration; but, as she would have mad^ 
her way into a side room .qqae the bai 
hlmoBt filled with individuals of both 
sexes, she met old Christopher TrattloL 
himself, with a look c f distress and 
consternation on his visage. 

“ Hell, miss, but you’ve soon heard ; 
you’d better not go in, tliough,” said 
he, gently detaining her. This made 
her only tlie more anxious to enter, and 
before he could prevent it she had 
forced herself into a crowd that nearly 
filled the chamber. Here she saw a 
spectacle which made her very blood 
to curdle. A dead body, dripping 
with wet, livid, lastly, and stained 
with recent blood, lay on a low squab, 
or settle, as it is called ; and the 
maiden, unprepared for this horrible 
sight, shrieked aloud, and fell, bereft 
both of sense and motion. Fresh air 
and other restoratives were resorted to. 
She gradually recovered from her stu¬ 
por, but durst not open her eyes for 
some time, lest that horrible apparition 
should be at her side. By degrees, 
she was made acquainted with the par¬ 
ticulars. The body had only just been 
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found,,waslieU asliorc, and', brou£[lit to 
old TratUc\ for tbc inquest, ft was 
tiocogmsod a^.the (corpse of an. unfor¬ 
tunate exciseman, .caifod Craggs, and 
appearances told too plainly that foul 
means had been the cause of his death, 
which the bystanders evidently sus- 
]iected arose from some affray with the 
free-traders on the coast. She recol¬ 
lected with a shudder the two shots on 
the preceding night, and no doubt 
rested 0 )» hermind but that the wretched 
victim had met liis death tliereby. Yet, 
who were his murderers ? Tliis appre¬ 
hension made her very soul to quake. 
Tt could not be her father, and yet his 
absence created surmise. But why 
stiould she suspect him ? She drove 
•iwny the intruder; she chid herself 
liiat such a thought should have gained 
uiiiiissioii. No, no; her father, stern 
and iroii-henrtcd though he waSj never 
coiild imbrue Iiis han<^ in die blood of 
a Ibllow-creature. She made an effort 
to rally, and her courage enabled her 
to regain, at least, the appearance of 
composure. She questioned the by- 
•tanders as to wliat tirey had heard and 

en the preceding night; but tfiey 
'•illier did not choose to give any in¬ 
i'ninaiion, or they were really ignorant 
<>1 what slie had too plainly heard. 

*' Is young Vander Bloemen with 
you,or is lie gone?” she inquired,with 
as much indifference as she could as- 
‘‘Uine. 

“ lie went yesterforenoon up to the 
1 [eights, and 1 never saw him again," 
said old Trattles. 

“And my fallicr?" she inquired, 
Wr'i- a look of increasing trepidation. 

‘‘ There was a boat put off this morn¬ 
ing from the Nab desperate soon, and 
t-Jeordy Audinson was in her, with two 
lowers from the Dutchman’s brig yon¬ 
der." 

“ But she’s got under weigh again, 
and out of siglit by this," said Dick 
Iroby, an old jet-gatherer, who was 
loitering carelessly about. 

Mary felt her heart grow sick at 
this intelligence. She complained of 
the heat, and after a little while with¬ 
drew. 

Scarcely knowing how, she regained 
iier home; but, alas I it now seethed 
as though it were no home to her. The 
sudden departure of the ship appeared 
as though there wore some connexion 
with the murder and those on board. 
Her father, too, was there. Could 
he have left, fearful of being im¬ 


plicated in tbe crime'? But the 
young and gallant Dutchman, so full 
of courtesy and tenderness, could he be 
a murderer ? She renounced the idea; 
but still these surmises would come 
unbidden, and the more she strove to 
repress them the more strenuously 
would they come forth to haunt and 
distract her. 

Another night elapsed, but no tidings 
from her father. The inquest was over, 
and the verdict “ Wilful Murder,” but 
“ against some person or persons un¬ 
known.” This decision was some re- 
• lief to the harrowing apprehensions of 
public odium she endured, and even 
suspicion would fail to attach itself 
where she dreaded. 

Days and weeks jiassed over. Her 
father had rarely been absent so long, 
and circumstances now rendered it a 
matter of much anxiety and alarm. 

cv 

Pa nr II. 

It was on the evening of a wintry 
day that Mary Adamson sat down to 
her^piflning-whecl — she was twisting 
Hax for home use. Humming one o'r 
two of the “ ould warld " ballads, she 
at last hit upon one of a more modem 
construction. So apt was it to her 
own situation, that she could have 
tvept, rather than sung this melancholy 
ditty. 

" The moonbeam sleeps upon the wave, 
The midnight air is still; 

Quench’d every wandering glimmer, save 
The watch-fire on the hill. 

'Twas such a night, so culm, so chmr,— 
A-wooing Henry camo; 

I thought his ardont vow sincere, 

1 knew none other flame. 

The «lay returns, but now no more 
Morn breaks upon the soul; 

Its light is quench’d, its radiance o’er,— 
Dark, dark the storm-clouds roll. 

The moonbeam sleeps upon the wave. 
Soft creeps the quiet air; 

Come light, or gloom, to wrap my soul. 
Your peace awaits me ttiere." 

Thinking of other matters than llie 
near approach of her father, she saw 
him enter. She flew to meet him; but 
congratulations and inquiries flowed 
faster than replies,—for the old man 
flung himself, moody and sullen, into 
his elbow-chair. 

Throwing off his gi'eat coat and leg- 
- gings, he inquired if there, was any 
thing to eat. She saw that he looked 
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liaggard and out of humour, and was 
indisposed to bn communicative. 

Mary looked wistfully towards him, 
but forbore any further inquiries. 

After some refreshment, .and a long 
tug at his pipe, he drew out a hair- 
pouch, which, with great deliberation, 
he untied. Mary watched the process 
of unfolding, as though she expected 
some marvellous dcvelopcment from 
its contents, lie at length arrived at 
the inner compartment, whence he look 
a letter, closely folded. This he handed 
over to his daughter, merely observ¬ 
ing. 

** I have .seen Ilany Graham.” 

Mary’s heait leaped to her lips at 
the sound. She could not speak; but 
she took the offered packet with min¬ 
gled feelings of joy and apprehension. 
It was ill the shape of a short letter, 
inclosed in an envelope, addressed to 
George Adamson, and to this effect:— 

“ I renounce Ikll claim to your dnugli- 
ter's hand, releasing her at once from 
any former engagement to me; and leav¬ 
ing her at liberty to amend hei^choice, 
which, 1 am sorry to say, in tlio (irs^ in¬ 
stance, has not been attended with tho 
happiness we expected. lIo]>ing that he 
to wliom her future welfare may be en¬ 
trusted will be more fortunate, and prove 
all that her fondbst wi.sheir ever Tintici-^ 
pated, is tho fervent wish of 

" HaIIUV GtlAItAM. 

" I’.S. Tho lock of hair she gave me, 
together with some presents, of littlo 
worth now, 1 inclose in a separate par¬ 
cel.” 

Her eyes grew dim—the letter fell 
from her grasp. A deadly sickness 
came over her, and it was with some 
difficulty, after a drciught of water had 
been administered, that she got tb her 
own chamber. Here slic threw herself 
on the bed ; but the blow that stunned 
her left her at the same time sensible 
to all the hopelessness and bcreavc- 
incnt of her condition,—love and pride, 
by turns, goading as with a despot's 
ower. Had he not cruelly renounced 
er, without an effort or aii explana¬ 
tion? She felt ns though she could 
scorn his love,—that she could spurn 
the spurious affection that on such 
grounds could trifle witli her own. 

It required a considerable eftbrt to 
act tlic heroine, greater than for any 
length of time she could sustain. 
When pride gave way, all the woman 
rushed to her heart; every bulwark 
she had raised was borne down as with 


a resistless torrent. The blow was 
, however, struck, and probably it rc- 
I (juired less fortitude, when the first 
pang was over, than to sustain all tlie 
apprehension and suspense which cor- 
rocUs and paralyses the heart, while it 
cankers every enjoyment. 

' The next inoraing brought the 
younger Vander llloemen. He seemed 
in good spirits, and his handsome per¬ 
son, his careless, buoyant disposition, 
diverted her thouglits for a time from 
brooding on her disappointment. She 
found some relief even in his cujn- 
pany, though she could not forget that 
it was on his account she had to en¬ 
dure tlic heart-breaking miseries Uiat 
awaited her. She could not dissociate 
her recollection of the murder with the 
individuals before her; yet she could 
hardly suffer an idea of their guilt to 
mingle with it. In the one case, she 
could not implicate her fatlier; and, in 
the other, it was quite impossible to 
connect deeds of such horrible atrocity 
with the open, intelligent, and even 
beautiful coutitciiaiico, ever beaming 
life and kindliness iwound him. 

In the affernoon, George Adamsuti 
having taken to his usual nap, Vander 
Hloemen invited Mary to avail herself 
of the. bracing and frosty atmosphere, 
and enjoy the breeze that -was now 
freshening willi the coining tide. She 
threw on some additional covering, and 
they sallied forth, taking the road by 
the edge .of the* cliffs overlooking the 
whole wide circumference of water.s, 
now rolling on, chafing the rocks, and 
tossing ii|i gouts of seething fohm frum 
their crests; ever and anon a heavy 
lunge making the huge cliffs rever¬ 
berate, as though reeling aiidAiuivering 
with the blow. 

They stood for a moment gazing on 
tliC wild iiiagiiificciicc of the scene, cre 
a word was spoken. Very different 
were their feelings. Mary looked as 
though unwilling to dissipate or dis¬ 
turb the waking dreams which this 
sublime s[>cctacle liad created. 

“ You arc "enjoying this pleasant 
scene. 1 would not interrupt your re¬ 
verie ; but I cannot refrain from a de¬ 
sire to participate in the enjoyment.” 

“ Mine I” said slie,—the keen, the 
lacerating associations tliey produced 
being the reverse of what her com¬ 
panion seemed to anticipate, llecot- 
lectitig herself,however, she continued, 
—“ They are ii*t worth dividing; and, 
if they were——” 
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I ought not to lave a share. Is 
that the close of your sentence ?” 

« What signifies 'tny silly thoughts ? 
They would be little worth either your 
favour or acceptMice." 

“ Good, my lady bright! Let me 
be judge, and, if I like them not, fling 
them away.” 

“ Then fling them where you list; 
for the best of\ra are in nowise relat¬ 
ing to yourself.” 

“Ah!” said the lover, with a sud¬ 
den exclamation, cither of disappoint¬ 
ment or surprise ; “ why am 1 sunk so 
low in the scale of your good opinions ?” 

“ What was the nature of your en¬ 
gagements the night my father left us 
so unexpectedly?” 

“ Why so inquisitive on a sudden ? 
We let neither wives nor sweetheartsr 
into the* secrets of our free-trading, you 
know. It might give us a lift to the 
exciseman.” 

“ Exciseman!” A look of horror 
accompanied this fearful word. She 
fixed Iier eyes full on those of her com¬ 
panion : she could detect no other ex¬ 
pression than surprise at the alarm glie 
exhibited. 

“ You have, doubtless, beard of the 
murder?” 

“ Yes, if minder it be; \vhicli, after 
all, might prove nothing inure than 
some untoward accident.” 

“ Do you know that ray suspicions 
have, at times, not acquitted you from 
some knowledge of, or connexion with, 
the deed ?” 

“ Rost, yourself content; our free¬ 
traders are not such desperadoes in tluit 
way. If the officers threaten to intei- 
rupt our landing, we shove off, and 
try anothet^ But, indeed, wc have 
little occa^on for mistrust; wo have 
both aid and connivance from higher 
authorities, which makes our business, 
though nomiually contraband, quite„ 
official, I assuic you; and we havg^M'* 
need to care about these small 
the coast. We aie often employed in 
very impbrtant services, too, on b€lmlf 
of' government.” 

Mai-y felt greatly relieved by this 
frank, and apparently efsfdieit com- 
mpnieution; . . *1* ' 

“ But the pistol-shot vrhicK I heard ?” 

“ Doubtless, some'' private signal 
from the coast.” 

“And my father is innocent?” 

“ As far as my own knowledge goes, 
perfectly so.” ■ 

. She did not continue die subject. Xt 


was no ]51easant theme, and she felt 
glad the result had not justified her ap¬ 
prehensions. 

“ But» Miss Adamson,” he con¬ 
tinued, taking .her’ arm through his 
own, “ the time approaches when your 
father lei me to expect ray suit might 
be' favourably urged to a consumma¬ 
tion. dAnow not af.any impediment, 
save the poorness of my pretensions, 
and, it mjiy be, my unworthiness of the 
favour I would solicit.” 

“If that were all,” said the maiden, 
who blushed deeply, you liave little 
•occa.«iion to consider your pretensions 
•any bar to that happiness.” 

“ Your father did assuredly hint 
that former iinpediraents, if such there 
wore, had been completely removed.” 

“ Do not harass me now. I am ill 
at ease.'. My heart has been cruelly 
wounded. My father, may be, knows 
nbt liow 'deep is the irj«ry I have sus¬ 
tained.” * t": 

“ But promise that——” 

“ 1 will promise nothing,” said she, 
interru)niug him with a fearful energy, 
an(i*iii a tunc which startled him into 
silence. NeiUier of them were in¬ 
clined to renew the conversation, and 
shortly they returned. By the way, 
Vander Bloemen ventured on the fol¬ 
lowing remark :— 

“ 1 am glad to see that black rosary 
has disappeared : 1 never liked to look 
on it; 1 always viewed it as some 
charm that 1 could not countervail.” 

“ 1 have lost it in a most iiuaccount- 
abie manner,” she replied, trying to as¬ 
sume an indifference she did not feel; 
but her voice, belying the purpose of 
h^r tongue, faltered, and she was un¬ 
able to proceed. 

ThW crossed over the liigh road 
from the vfltago Which led to Easing- 
ton Heights; When within sight' of 
homo, they saw an open carriage, or 
light cart, driviiig up “the lane. It 
stopped opposite the gate, When three 
men, strangers, jumped hastily' out, 
walking up the pathway to the house. 
Ever ready to take alarm, she watclied 
suspiciously, and saw^them enter, 
without even the ceremony of knock- 
ing'fbr admittance. 

“ Can yonder strangers be 

about; T like nottlieirappearance. I 
pray they be not rnessengCrs of evil!” 
and with that she drew her arm away 
from her companion,'duistripping him 
in her* eageiT^SS 'to s^ceilain tlieir er¬ 
rand. As sdie drew MOaf, she hekrd 
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voices, and apparently in altercation, 
~her father’s, too, in a higher lone 
than the rest. She unlatched ^Uie door, 
and beheld George Adamson in the 
custody of these men, but evidently 
disposed to be refractory. 

“ For inerey’s sakesaid the terri¬ 
fied girl, who now saw all her fears 
confirmed, what means this out¬ 
rage ?” 

The leader of the party very respect¬ 
fully replied,— 

If he is innocent, he has nothing 
to fear. It is a disagreeable office; 
but we must do our duty. We have a * 
warrant for his apprehension.” 

“ On what charge?” 

“ On suspicion only. ’Tis con¬ 
nected with the murder of the excise¬ 
man hereabout.” 


The lover smiled. lie understood 
this to be the surrender of her maiden 
heart, now forgetting its former coyness 
and reserve. He kissed the hand he 
yet retained within his own. , 

“ No further impulse was required 
to quicken mine efforts. My poor 
services are more than requited by 
such an approval, llest assured, I wifi 
spare no pains; and courage, my beau¬ 
teous damsel, your father shall be free, 
or——” 

lie did not conclude; the alterna¬ 
tive lay on his tongue unuttcred. What 
it was would be of little use to sur¬ 
mise. 

“ I have now no helper,— no friend 
but youmelf; and pray forgive my 
freedom if I ui^e your immediate in- 
terfeience.” 


Tliere was no use in contending fur- “ I go; but—I understand—Hold 1” 
ther. Adamson was placed in the vc- said he, as though checking himself, 
hide, and immediately they took tlic “ 1 make no conditions, nor will I 
road to Whitby, where his examination appeal to your feelings now. 1 would 
was to be held the next day. not takq .advantage of your distress to 

She had hoped that misfoi tune’s exact promises for the future.” 
quiver was exhausted; but enothcr, His delicacy and forbearance weie 
and another came, and each Aiore not lost upon her: She felt it, and 

deadly than its predecessor. With particdlaily at tliis time, when, but foi 

eyes fixed, as though insensible to any his apparent nobleness of nature, he 

other object, she watched the carriage might have exacted conditions to which 

until it was out of sight; then sank she must, howc^r rcluct-antly, have 

into a deep swoon — happy, indeed*, assented. BuU^t the less did she 

when consciousness had left her, and hold herself bomid by c|*ery tie to her, 

awaking too soon to the dread recollec- father’s deliverer; and ytt, alas, bonds 

tion of the events which bad bereft her and obligations arc nor tlic links that 

of all. Lover, father, getie; and—oh, bind Love’s votaries?* He spurns the 

liorribie!—that father branded as a mur- chain, and, with a web fine as the gos- 

(Icrcr I Inextricable, accumulating, samer, weaves a thread that not all 

were the miseries gathering around poweK4}f.parlh can undo.' 

Iier. No way of escape was open; not | 

a ray lighted on her path; and it '^"'flaf^night set in wet and lii|fially; 
seemed as though she were involved in Jiarp, sliort gusts came from the iioith- 
a labyrmtiji from which no humsih aid east, along with a driving scud, that, 
or foresight could extricate her. mingling with the sea-foam, swept 

Will Miss Adamson please to over the rucks at the foouth of the 
comniatid my services? they may, per- little inlet. The whole of the pUtforiu 
Jiaps, be more useful than she is in- was completely drenched that protected 
dined to suspect.” the seabrard side of the town. The 

It was after a long and xainful siii- crest of some -seetlving Vvavc, caught 
pense that X'ander Bloeim said this, up by the gust,, and whirled to a pro¬ 
taking her cold, unyimding hand, digious height, fell in drizzle and in 
Maiy Adamfbn started, and looked drops on every object within its range, 

him in the face witli an air of wild and It was in this dismal and unquiet 
wondering incredulity. His look was atmosphere that an individual, wrap- 
that of confidence, and it'see|^*in ped in a heavy boat-cloak, and pro- 
some measure to comfort and remsure tected by other coveringi.* from the 
her. A laj^^iSF hope darted through weather, stepped into a light skid', 
her bosom, aDd,Sfoeble though it was, that was only kept from being dashed 
liow weloome! air,she exclaimed, against the beachrby the strength and 

Oh, Isaye him—save him, sir, and dexterity of thfc rowers. Four of tliese, 
1 wil^bl^ you whilst 1 livel” without speaking, commenced a sharp 
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tug, which brought them to the southern 
point of the entrance to the little inlet, 
where a tremendous swell, almost over¬ 
topping the huge bteakers, would have 
daunted many a stout heart unused to 
these perilous seas. The gigantic waves, 
as they rushed on, broke upon the 
rocks with a lunge like the sound of 
distant ordnance. One of these re¬ 
treating masses drew them past the 
point, when, with amazing exertions, 
the rowers extricated themselves from 
its returning sweep. Here they found 
a sea comparatively calm ; and another 
half hour brought them in safety to the 
mouth of a narrow creek, into which 
they entered. Perpendicular walls of 
alum rock rose to a fearful height on 
each side; and a terrific roar resounded 
through this dismal gulf, though the 
wind had little power on its surface. 
Suddenly the boat- shot«iahrough an 
immense archway, into a natural ca¬ 
vern opposite the enirancc. Hitherto 
there had been a glimmering sort of 
twilight in the atmosphere, though 
clouded, which had served their pur- 
Itose; but now this source of illumi¬ 
nation was gone. The stranger ui^o- 
vered a dark lantern; and, as they 
shut along, their shadows were pro¬ 
jected on the sides in grotesque and 
ever-varying attitudes. 

Pew words were spoken, until, witli 
a simultaneous Yo-no-e T’ they threw 
themselves prostrate in the boat, enter¬ 
ing under a very low archway, at times 
within a few inches from the water. 
This mode -of access could only be 
accomplished at certain periods of the 
tideand at all times reciuired a per¬ 
fect acquaintance with tile method of 
transit. Pulling themselves along by 
the roof, they soon emerged from this 
disagreeable avenue,* and entered a 
lofty cavern. To the right a 6re was 
blazing, bright and vivid—the red and 
flickering glare fiercely thrown upon 
the crumbling walls of the cave, until 
they glowed like a furnace. By the fire 
were several figures, inwarious dresses, 
some reposing, and others busy in culi¬ 
nary operations. Tubs and packages 
were stowed about in great profusion ; 
bales of merchandise were piled along 
the sides; and cutlasses, sabres, and 
other deadly instruments, giving it very 
much 4l)e appearance of a storehouse, 
or haunt to some desperate banditti. 
Over the fire was an iron bead), from 
which, on a long crook, hung a capa¬ 
cious cauldron-T-Uie steam regaling 


the senses with a foretaste of its sa¬ 
voury ingredients. 

Tiie boat was made secure; and the 
steersman with his companions joined 
this nocturnal party, who received 
them with marks of surprise, but, at 
the same time, with a shew of deference 
to the individual they had conveyed 
hither. “ Dick Ireby,” said this per¬ 
sonage, who was none other than the 
younger Vander Bloeinen. 

“ Here,” shouted a short husky voice 
from one side of the cave, where, in a 
straw-furnished doimitory, reposed the 
objectofhis search. Immediately Dick, 
the jet-gatherer, presented himself, 
y-twnmg fearfully—looking as though 
more asleep than awake, and not at all 
disposed to understand the meaning 
of Ills being roused from a delicious 
nap. 

Now, Dick's avocations were of a 
multifarious and motley sort—some 
oT them not generally understood. 
Ostensibly, his labours were confined 
to a very precarious mode of subsist¬ 
ence, by gathering jet, and selling it to 
the dealers at VVhitby, and casually 
elscl^rhcre. But along with this visible 
source of his gains, he had other, and 
more iin{)ortant, functions to perform. 
He was a regular spy, and in the pay 
of the smugglers, who procured mucli 
waluableinformation through hisagency. 
Under a vacant, gaping, and unintelli¬ 
gible look, which sometimes procured 
1)1% the soubriquet of “ Silly Dick,” 
was concealed a-wary and a cunning 
disposition, apt to seize on circum¬ 
stances to Ills own advantage, and 
ready at a lie or an evasion whenever 
necessary. He was generally on the 
look-out about the coast, and by that 
means a pretty accurate observer of 
whaf was going on. In fact, he was 
of the utmost use to his employers; 
who paid him but scurvily for liis ser¬ 
vices—doubtless, under the apprehen¬ 
sion that he might get too idle or too 
independent fur tlieir purpose. Yet he 
smed tliei^i^ithfully and with a ready 
will; and neither coaxing nor punish¬ 
ment could have wrung out a secret 
from Dick that he was indisposed to 
divulge.^ 

“ Go with my men,*' said theJ>ut€h- 
man; f* they will give thee a passage 
in the yawl to Whitby. The wind sets 
fair, theie is a snoring breeze, and 1 
expect you will reach the port in an 
1)01) r or two. Find ouiva^ent there, 
Master Chapman. Put this into his 
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hands, and he will instruct thee what 
thou shall do. Aud, hark thee, see 
that it be spmlily accomplislied. If 
thou fail, there may l)e a rope’s*oud 
in pickle for tliee somewhere.” 

“ Ay, ay, Master Fynkcl; when 
Dick Ireby lets the wind out of his 
sail, 1*11 give ’em leave to hang him 
up in't to dry.” 

“ Hold; thou mayesl as well take 
some of those dresses with thee, and 
a pistol or so, in case of accidents. 
Every one a belt, too, witli cutlasses 
and ammunition—they will serve you 
at a pinch.” 

“ And a keg to keep out tlie pinch * 
of the weather, master—we shall want 
fortifying there, I’ve a notion. Plenty 
of ammunition about us, and of the 
right sort, too,” said Dick, looking 
round. 

“ Take what will be needed, and 
no more—1 expect thee back again 
before daybreak.” 

“ That’s if—” said Dick, winking 
significantly, and laying' his Huger on 
his nose, in one of his most favourite 
attitiidc.s: ** 1 know, or think i know, 
somewhat o’ ray errand ; and nul!fody 
but Dick Ireby for the boring ©f*R 
gimbiet-hole.” 

“ Cio along, andleave oflf thy foolery,” 
said Vender Bloemen, pushing him 
away good-humouredly. “ Thou hasC 
no time to lose: tlie tide serves but 
for a little space. 1 will await Imre 
thy return.” * 

Dick, after dippiug a large hook into 
the kettle, Hsh^ up his share of the 
meat with wonduiful dexterity, lie 
then lea])ed into one of the boats 
which lay basking in the blaze that 
had been newly roused. Tlie crew 
arranged themselves and tiieir cargo, 
and w’ere quickly ingulfed in the dark 
waters beneath the chasm. 

George Adamson being conveyed by 
the constables to Whitby, in an obscure 
house on the northern beach, belonging 
to one of these ofKcials, li^ was lodierl 
up, prior to an examination before the 
magistrates on the following day. Ily 
dint of some weii-placed inquiries, he 
made himself acquainted with the na- 
lure of the clrarges against him; and 
certainly, as far as circumstantial evi¬ 
dence could go, tliey looked convinc¬ 
ingly illustrative of his guilt. 

Me was seen the night of tl»e mur¬ 
der in company with tlie exciseman, 
v^Ucing homewards along the cliff. 


High words tvere heard by aaoiftier 
individual as they passed on. Tite 
report of a pistol Wits twice lieard; 
and tlie murdered man was never seen 
till Ills dead body ftuated on the rocks, 
a fearful witness against his destroyer^ 
It was furthermore asserted tliat the 
prisoner had immediatdy absconded; 
[irobably, as it would seem, until be 
heard whether he was suspected or not. 
The evidence was purposely kept se¬ 
cret,,in the hope that he would return, 
should he find dial suspicion had not 
attached to him. The event justified 
their caution; and it now behoved 
him to {wove his innocence in the best 
way he could—but that he had better 
reserve all he had to say against his 
trial. This was the substance of their 
communications. The old man per¬ 
sisted in Ills innocence, and seemed 
very wishful to explain and make his 
case good, to tlie satisfaction of liis 
companions, during their journey. lie 
said the gauger and he had fallen in 
company together when they left the 
God and Lobster; that he was drunk 
and noisy, but that they parted near 
tliQ division of the road, the gauger 
inking the lower one towards Easington. 
He asserted that he kuew no more than 
they did as to .the Cause or manner of 
his death. His hearers smiled incre¬ 
dulously, but made no remark—at the 
same time preserving a courteous, but 
cautious, demeanour towards him, as 
their prisoner. 

In a low and disinal-lookiug cliam- 
ber, sitting on a truckle-bed, miserably 
furnislied,"George Adamson was appa¬ 
rently suflei'iiig greatly fitun' some in- 
waixl anguish. The wind now dashing 
tlio salt spray'in heavy showers upon 
the window, which was in the gable, 
and well barricadoed, looking towards 
tlie iieach, tlie loud, tierce gusts made 
the rickety piuiesjin^ in tlieir sockets. 
Now and then the prisoner would rise 
and, though it was dark, look out an¬ 
xiously towards bis own beloved sea, 
where he had* long laboured in his 
lucrative, but dangerous trade, hitlierlo 
with but little interruption. 

As he was sitting on the bed, lie 
heard a light fooLste|) on tlie stairs. 
'Die gjioler’s wife entered widi a candle, 
telling him that ati' old woman was 
below, with a me^ge awl a few ar¬ 
ticles from liis daughter. Tears started 
into Ins eyes at this intelligence,-and 
he earnestly requested that he might 
be allowed see tier. 
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“ I know not,’' said the dame, wlio 
looked as though she pitied the old 
man, whose bleached locks and vener¬ 
able aspect excited her conjmiseration 
—“ my husband is just gone out, and 
he never lets any body in without he 
be by." 

“ Tlien come with her. Dost think 
I’ll escape in the old woman’s pocket ?’’ 

« Why, no; but there be other guess 
ways of getting out of our clutches. 
Best obey orders, and keep all safe. 
I’ll be back with her directly.” 

Here she ran down-stairs, first 
carefully locking the chamber-door. 
Immediately she returned, accomph- 
nied by an ill-favoured personage, 
attired in a gray cloak. Round her 
bannet was an oil-case hood, as a de¬ 
fence against the weather; and a hand¬ 
kerchief tied down under the chin made 
all complete. Geoige Adamson sur¬ 
veyed her with a searching and an 
eager glance, but site was a perfect 
stranger, lie thought it best, never¬ 
theless, to hold his tongue. 

“ Mary Adamson, bless her soul!’’ 
said the envoy, in a querulous, dis¬ 
agreeable tone, something betwec|} a 
croak and a scream, she has sent mo 
with a few changus of linen, and your 
Sunday clothes, which you’ll nuiyba 
want afore long. Site'll be here herself 
most likely in a day or two.” 

He would have taken them at lies* 
hands, but the gaoler’s w'ife interposed. 
“ Stop a bit,” said she; “ I must just 
examine it first; and have a care there 
be no picklocks and gimcracks here for 
the breaking of our prison-bars.” 

SJie opened out tite bundle with 
great deliberation, penetrating into 
di\^rs crannies and obscure corners, 
in^uch separate article of raiment, 
with such a ludicrous aitd impoiiaiit 
system of scrutiny, that even the mes¬ 
senger was tempted to grin at the extra 
officious mode of her examination. 

“ Now that you’ve done, I’ll thauk 
you for them,” said the prisoner, 
gravely. > 

Just then a tiiundoring ktmek at th'e 
outside door below made the suspicious 
housewife jump, and her little round 
eyes seemed to enlarge ns sbe listened. 
“ Bless me, who comes now ? Matty! 
— Bob 1 — they’re never i’ t’way.. I’ll 
be back in a twinicle.” 

With her usual warines.s, slie bolted 
the chamber-door outside, descending 
tlie stairs witli considerable celerity. 
Immediately the old woman took 


George by the hand. In great haste 
she took from beneath her cloak air- 
other parcel, the contents of which 
wore of a very different nature, At a 
sigu, which he understood, George hid 
this underneath the bed-clothes; and 
soon recognised in his visitor that 
mysterious and useful personage, Dick 
ireby. He was rejoiced at the dis¬ 
covery. lie felt certain that some 
plan was now in progress for his 
escape. “To-night,” said Dick — 
“ the window — we will wait—our 
boat is by the beach.” 

A few seconds only were permitted 
for tills important communication. 
They beard the busy dame hurrying 
up-stairs in a great storm, being moved 
thereto by an extraordinary, but natural 
heat in licr temper. “ i’ll make tlir 
rascals smart,” said slie, her cheeks 
red with rage: “ if I catch these run¬ 
away knocks, I’ll lay soraejp’ them by 
the heels where they’ll not tun so fast. 
Come, old dame, budge—you!vebeen 
long enough^no time for mischief, 
I guess. Gome along, old crab-face.” 

Dick» preceded her down-stairs with 
greit submission. George .Adamson 
inimedjittely, but witli the utmost cau¬ 
tion, proceeded to the exainination of 
Dick’s crcdentitds... Gnfolding several 
envelopes, be was soon aware of the 
contents,—a little saw. of an exquisite 
temper, a file, a ebis^, a.small crowr 
bar, and some other.ietpl^(mn!te of tJie 
like nature. lie imm^kitely saw the 
purport of Dick’s esith^ssY^ and -the 
meaning of his visit. rUisf first feelings 
were those of thankfulness and Iiope ; 
but anxiety and apprehension soon 
arose in tlieir place, while harassed 
with all the forebodings iueideut to his 
condition. 

In*about an hour he Iieard'the doors 
locked below ;-aii(l the gaoler entered 
to ascertain the safety of his prisoner. 
He was already in bed, feigning him¬ 
self asleep. He listened for sopie time 
after Ins kce^mr had departed. All 
^was quiet|^nd he cautiously cora- 
.menci^ hif operations. By dint of 
‘filing, and a judicious use of his tools, 
he succeeded in removing one. of the 
bars from tiie wind<ew» 'The wind was 
a most valuable auxUigry. con&idembly 
lessening the chances ef detection from 
the noise which the raiding, panes 
made in theu: sockots. He went to 
work again with renewed alacrity: 
anodiet and another of die stanchi^s 
were dtspoaed of in the same way. 
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Ther^ was oow sufficient. space to 
cra^ tfirough, provided a oorrespond- 
Hi| aperture could be made in the 
wm'dowr; but this, in consequence of 
(he noise to be apprehended from the 
glass, became a matter of doubt and 
consiideration. An unlucky stroke here 
might be ffital, and he paused—his 
hand trembled while the panes, loose 
and out of joint, shook under his 
touch. Several of them lie found 
yielded easily to his pressure, but 
they were small ; and the leaden framed 
work, which was strengthened with 
iron bars on the outsio^e, presented 
another and a more formidable ob-' 
Stacie to his escape. 

Incautiously, and in the eagerness 
of baffled expectation, he pressed too 
hard against tlic casement, and a por> 
tion of the whole gave way, preci¬ 
pitating him half through the aperture, 
where he hung, with his head down¬ 
wards, unable to return, had he been 
ever so much inclined. He saw no 
prospect of escape but by forcing him¬ 
self forwards. He was momentarily 
afraid^ of some person fronu below 
secing^his'Strange attitude, and gNiug 
the alarm. With a desperate effort 
he sprung out. Luckily tne night was 
daHr, and nobody within sight or hear¬ 
ing. He feH on a heap of sand, which 
merely stunned him mr a moment oi 
two, when he ran off with great preci- 

K itation towards the beach; but here 
e saw two persons between him and 
the object of his search. They were 
friends; and an explanation was just 
taking place when they saw a sentinel 
approaching, who was on duty near 
the entrance to the port. He Itailed 
them widi the password, to which one 
of tfic party as promptly replied. 
They walked on, but in silence; and 
(jeorge soon beheld the yaids and 
masts of a little skiff' tossing between 
him and a blush of brighter sky which 
the wild gusts had blown bare orclo\ids, 
and fh<^oon, just rising, hiad suffused 
witb*ii(pit. Ilis heart Iqjjiped gladly, 
and he grasped the arms of his deli¬ 
verers, who made alUiaste lAiget under 
weigh. The satis were filieo^with the 
utmost possible expedition; and the 
light bark sprang through the' foam, 
.ns though conscious that the ifiifety of 
the crew depended on tlie rapidity of 
her flight. The dark and rug^ walls 
of the aWiey were just almre them, 
black and'bare*, like huge crags billing 
from tire summit, (ilradu^ly the cliff 


and its.-beautiful,6UBe«Mi<«letne^. atudj: 
lower as they sweat om* Tb* 
bark, as though Witjh iutettl-. 

gence- seemed to urge on its course 
with desperate rapidity. The isliffii to 
tlreir left passed away, dike thejMoving 
of ^ shadow. A lipe of soft, bi^ Nght 
lay on the sea, along the horiion, on 
the' rigid; but over head the clon^ 
chased each offier forwards with amaz¬ 
ing swiftness. Now and then a star 
peeped out frqm between their gigantic 
masses, Idee a ihr off home of bgbf, 
giving to this dark world assui^nce of 
a fixed and unchanging hope.beyond 
tfie skies, though clouds and' everS' 
sbiffing barriers are between., 

Dick Ireby, having acted bis part 
in the’drama, lay wrapped up under a 
heavy tarpauline, and (leorge Adamson 
at his side. The wind now became 
more changeable and squally, veering 
about ill every direction, iiiaking their 
progress tedioas and uncertain. A 
heavy sea at times took them, but not 
at unawares; and a continual pitching 
rendered their passage not without 
danger, especially in the night time. 
Bgt her crew were men of bold hearts, 
and used to every emergency that could 
happen, save that of actual drowning. 
They were now beyond even the appre¬ 
hension of pursuit; and, as the first 
light of the coming morn streaked the 
ffir ofl’wavcs with a tremulous radiance, 
they saw the welcome cliffs whicli 
marked the lermitmtion of their ad¬ 
venture. A boat moored by the creek 
conveyed them to th^ir destination. 
The first splasli roused \'ander Bloc- 
men, who'directed an anxious glance 
at the number and nature of the cargo. 

Welcome,’’ said lie, as tlie old innti, 
sprung out once again upon this soh- 
terranean shore; “ we never leave u 
comrade, you know, in the fangs of 
the’enemy, without a pull at his legs, 
at any cost.” 

, George shook his head. “ But the 
sharks tvill scent me out,”—he said 
this in a tremulous woice,—“ I cannot 
hope to escape them even here.” And 
he looked round with a troubled .and 
suspicious glance. ’ 

As for that,” said the Dutchmau, 
smiling, ** we will soon stow thee un¬ 
der the hatches. The cupboards hem 
will'hardly be safe. Thou must be 
under weigh for the opposite coast ere 
an hou r be gone. The ship is just ready. 
Once on hoard, tlipu mayest laugi) at 
thy piirsucm.” t 
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A heavy aigh frtwft the old matt an¬ 
nounced bis disinclination to this sod¬ 
den exile. But there ^as no alternative; 
and an hcfnr had scaioely elapsed ere 
George Adamson, after some parting- 
admonitions widi regard to his daughter, 
was safely embarked in the Goed Vrou w, 
bound to liotterdara. Vander Bloeraen, 
after seeing him on board, with all pos¬ 
sible speed hastened to communicate 
the result where he knew it would be 
most welcome. Mary looked paler 
than usual when he entered. She 
sprang forward to meet him, but the 
dreaded , inquiry bung on her Ups. 

• “ I will not prolong yoar suspense. 
Miss Adamson,' said her lover, Avith 
some trepidation : “ your father is 
safe." 

“ Where ? oh, wliere ?” cried the 
anxious girl, almost clinging to him, 
in the feivour of her desire to know 
every particular relative to her footer's" 
safety. 4^ 

“ Oil the high seas, where the best 
and fleetest will not oveitake hia).”.;4 
“ Hiank Heaven I" she exclaimed',' 
looking upwards, with an expression 
of filial gratitude on iier countenance. 
But she suddenly withdrew her glance, 
and with a look of horror, as thougli 
she had encountered the frowns of Him 
whom she acknowledged as her deli¬ 
verer—“ Tis a terrible thought — if 

my father should be—a-” Her 

lips refused to utter the word. She 
covered her face and wept. 

“ My dear Miss Adamson," said 
Vander Bloemen, and he took her 
hand tendefly, fret not yourself with 
these apprehensions, nor withhold your 
gralituae to that Providence for. the 
bles,sings already vouchsafed, by una- 
vaiUng regrets or unwarrantable antici¬ 
pations of future evil.’' 

“ Oh, sir, I cannot, I cannot live 
under such a disgrace! If my father 
is innocent, why not as anxiously aid 
iiiin to prove if, as enable him to escape 
from punishment that could only have 
attached to his guilt.’^' 

“'Trust me, that ray poor services 
shall be exerted to this happy consum¬ 
mation. lie is innocent — at least, he 
informs me so; but circumstances,- he 
.says, have rendered it next to impos¬ 
sible that he could clear himself “om 
■suspicion at present. And, thoiigh-ihe 
task be difficult, it is probably friore 
in your power than you may be aware 
of to bring it to a happy issue." 

“ Name it," said slip, -with a glad 
yot. XV. 1 ^ 0 . pxxxv;. 


and Burpriw, though with a look w 
of dotiot passing ovcriier anxious and'* 
expectant eotintenance, ** and I will 
hazard* all,, thoi^h it were my dearest 
earthly hope. My life hangs on the 
issue." 

It was your father’s last admoni- 
tioal ^re he went: * Tell my daughter,’ 
said be, ‘ that as she values her father’s 
good name, that she obey his injunc¬ 
tions— his guilt or innocence in thu 
eyes of tlie world are involved in it. 
If she wishes him to be branded as a 
murderer, and an exile for ever, let 
her refuse; but if she fears a father’s 
g^sgtl^e, she will not hesitate to. 
■i^ey.’" 

“ Wliat are the 'conditions ?" said 
she, looking earnestly at her lover: 

“ he little knows the depth of that 
devotion, if he thinks a daugliter .jkould 
shrink from any sacrifice it mi^t in¬ 
volve.” 

“ Miss Adamson" (he said this in 
a voice tremulous witli the tenderness 
it conveyed) “ little knows me, if she 
thinks th^t I would take advantage of 
her sittiation—that I would make this 
noble and self-denying devotedness to 
a parent’s honour a means to any de- - 
grading condi^ons in my favour.. No, 
believe me, I would do all in my power' 
to extricate you, without one condition 
that would be inseparable fipm the 
freedom of choice, which is your birth¬ 
right, and the best security for yoUr 
future happine^. Your father’s .seemt 
is unknown to me. His words were 
mysterious, and, I thought, severe, 
lie says he is innocent, and he can 
prove it; though not—shall I name 
tlie alternative—until our union!" 

Mary Adamson’s cheek grew pale, 
then flushed, as though with some hid¬ 
den pain ; but she gave him her hand. 
He took the precious de|x)sit, and 
doubted not that he had won her 
heart’s consent, lie pressed that out¬ 
ward token to his own. “ May I urge 
a speedy fulfilment to your p.omise. 
Your fiither waits but the news of our 
marriage to return." 

An early day was named ; and Mary 
Adamson was now the betrothed of an¬ 
other. But where was Harry Graham ? 
She had not heard a whisper from him, 
not a word of recognition, save that 
cruel slight, aud almost insult; which 
he had thought a meet return fbr the 
unalterable affection wUlr wllieh she ■ 
still continued to regard .him. And 
PQW, when the compact was made, 

P 
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fhe felt though a fearful,, an iusnr- 
mountaWe barrier, had. been suddenly 
thrown between her and some still 
cherished hope, once the dearest, the 
only, object of tier thouglits and anti¬ 
cipations. Oh, who shall ever know, 
or do justice to, the depth, the trans¬ 
cendent worth of. woman’s first, her 
purest aftfections. Many waters cannot 
quench them. No second impressions 
can ever efface the first scorching blast 
of love! And yet is woman accused 
of levity, inconstancy. 1 jtlle do they 
know the secret depths of her heart 
who say this. Some who pronouncp 
this unrighteous sentence do not be¬ 
lieve what they assert; and others 
have never known the l)liss, the de¬ 
light,of inspiring her with aught worth 
calling a sentiment or a passion. And 
yet the veriest trifler, the silliest cipher 
in the scale of humanity, pules and 
prates marvellously, forsooth, of dhe 
inconstancy of woman! 

It was on a bright morning, in one 
of the earlier montlis of the year, that 
the plain, primitive-looking church at 
Easington was the object of ur^v'ersal 
interest throughout the neighbourhood ; 
and many a meek-cyed, many a laugh¬ 
ing damsel, directed tier steps to this 
humble memorial of our faith and our 
hope beyond the grajre. A country 
wedding is an event of no mean im¬ 
portance. A wedding at all times is 
a-matter of interest, both to old and 
young, married and .<Hngle—a sort of 
jubilee—a stirring up of the stagnant 
impulses through all the bygone years 
of thought and feeling—and a new 
era to those whom it more imme¬ 
diately concerns. Tiiere is a solemnity 
about it which seems to communicate 
■its influence to all within the sphere of 
its operation; and, though an oppor¬ 
tunity for joy and gratulation, yet 
, there is a foreboding, an apprehension, 
as though it were a leap into an un¬ 
tried state of existence, which hangs 
over, and tepresses, our mirth—and 
we feel'it a season less meet for glad¬ 
ness tlian for tears. 

But llie wedding about to be so- 
leoMsed' was more than usually in- 
terestiiig, and even mournful, if we 
might judge" from the countenances 
and expressions of the groups that 
were assembled about the little wicket 
.leading to the churcli. Mary Adamson 
'a'nd her betrothed, the handsome young 
'fbA»igBBr, were well known ; but there 
were circumstant^ connected with ibis 


event which rendered it but too pto- 
bable that their union would be any 
thing rather than a source of happiness 
to either. ■ It was generally surmised 
that she was an unwilling bride, sacri¬ 
ficed by the wish, and even command, 
of tier fallicr to the wealth of which 
this stranger would have the disposal. 
That father’s terrible and mysterious 
accusation, too, was the tlieme of many 
an “ auld wife’s ” gossip, under the 
hedge-rows and wall-sides skirting the 
road. Tlie intended bride was a great 
favourite with Iicr neighbours, and, in¬ 
deed, wherever she was known. The 
foreign intruder was envied by some* 
and many looked on with a jealous eye 
that he should be allowed to carry off 
the prize. Harry Oraharn was remem¬ 
bered by most; and though the lucky 
winner was rich and handsome, yet, in 
proportion as they hated and reviled 
ills good fortune, did they compas¬ 
sionate the loser, who would probably 
have been equally an object of dislike, 
had he succeeded in appropriating this 
precious jewel to himself. 

On that morning, when Mary Adam¬ 
son arose from her couch, marks of 
weeping were but too visible on the 
illow. Dreams had painfully agitated 
er short and unquiet sl«p. Harry 
Graham, the companion of her youth, 
and the object still of an unconquered 
attachment, had been with her in many 
a fancied scene of misery and bliss. 
The cliff wliere lust they parted—all 
its agony and its horror had been again 
enacted, and with a more vivid, a more 
appalling reality, than ever thought.or 
memory could have produced. No 
wonder she awoke in a fur differeiil. 
frame of mind than that with which 
she had retired to rest. She could not 
resist the temptation to gaze once more 
on the scene which had been so vividly 
depicted in her dreams;—it was only, 
perchance, to refresh her fevered frame 
—once more to feel the morning air 
on her cheek, and to throw off the 
burden that oppressed lier. She had 
not yet put on her gay and bridal 
attire. In iier plain simple russet she 
again stood upon the cliff, wlience alt 
her earthly hopes, her visions of future 
happiness, had <]eparted. Her eager 
glance looked as though it were bound¬ 
ing over the bright and glowing waters, 
even beyond their extremes! verge. 
What she beheld we know not, but 
she suddenly withi^revV it, as though 
from objeots too painful }o contemplate. 
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The air was chill and clear. A plea¬ 
sant breeze blew from the norUi. Light 
clouds ftew past the sun, already 
risen from his bed. A few dark 
specks were on the ocean, apparently 
still, from the distance of these little 
barks from^lfe eye of the spectator. 
Tlie whiter % I? of some sea-bird was 
gliding beloWApr, wheeling about the 
cliff where iuf; lest and its mate were 
hidden. At^aant intervals, the curl 
of some “ toppling wave ” might be 
seen rising up out of the dark dim waste 
of waters. Site watched them from the 
dizzy brink whereon she stood, rolling 
onwards to the shore, where they 
broke and disappeared, as bright and 
as transient as the hopes she had once 
indulged. A dark figure might be seen 
here and there, like a speck oh the 
rocks below,— probably some jet- 
gatherer plying his uncertain trade, 
unconscious either of care or fore¬ 
boding, save for the Aext few hours 
of his existence. Towards tltc south¬ 
east, bzy clouds of dun heavy smoke, 
from the smouldering alum cliffs, were 
sailing down the win^ completely shut¬ 
ting out the prospect in that direction. 
Westward, and at a considerable dis¬ 
tance inland, like a peaked sugar-loaf, 
bright with the morning sunbeams 
against the dark blue s%, rose the 
coniail summit of Roseberry Topping, 
peeping over the bleak moorlands 
which stretch out from the Cleveland 
Hills in that direction. Nearer, the 
smoke from tlie adjacent villages rolled 
away in a dull blue haze, contrasting 
beautifully with the dark olive green 

E atches, which, though the woods were 
ut partially in leaf, lay on the slopes 
of the hills, and by the fertile streamlets 
which intersected the landscape. It 
was not overstocked with wood ; but 
sparkling glades here and there ad¬ 
mitted the slanting sunbeams in many 
a chequered light on the quiet nooks 
and avenues, the homesteads and the 
abode of many a domestic scene of 
humble but enduring enjoyment. But 
she saw not these objects, or, if she did, 
no impression was made on thecnind, 
so as to enable her to recognise them 
— she knew not, she comprehended 
not, those scenes which, under other 
circumstances, under other moods of 
the mind, would have awakened up 
associations ofhappiness and beauty— 
feelings of which such objects are but 
tlie outward tyj^ and images. A lark 
lip sprung from his dewy couch^ almost 


at her feet; but his song was glad, and 
its note awakened no response in her 
bosom. She sat down on the bench; 
an icy chill, a shudder, she could not 
resist, involuntarily crept upon her. 
She covered her face, and was lost, fur 
a space, to all surrounding objects. 
Footsteps were approacliing, but she 
heard them not. A gentle band touched 
her shoulder. She started as from a 
dream; and her look was wild and 
embarrassed as she gazed on the in¬ 
truder, the happy bridegroom who now 
stood before her. 

, << Mary, you have been astir even 
earlier than myself, an4 I was eager as 
the lark whose matin song I just heard. 

not conscious, perliaps, the 
eoHipMftiy at home are waiting, and we 
shall be later by a full hour than 1 anti¬ 
cipated. Time has passed with you un¬ 
noticed. Bi£t you have been weeping! 
Sncely, surely,” he spoke as though 
some fearful apprehension had fallen 
on his heart, my suit is not hateful 
to you.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she replied, her eyes 
bent ppdh the grouna, I owe you 
too much—indeed I do. J'orgive me 
now that I do not feel glad —I cannot 
help it. 1 came here once more to 
taste the fresh—to breathe the wr, 
as once I have done—but I cannot 
— I am not as I once was.” She 
turned her head and sobbed convul¬ 
sively. 

I do trust, Miss Adamson, that 
you have no other attachment. 1 never 
mentioned this before, but 1 liare mus¬ 
tered courage now. Pray, answer me 
candidly, as you value my happiness 
and—your own.” 

Mary ventured a glance towards him. 
IJis handsome form, his eloquent eyes, 
and the intense gaze with which he re¬ 
garded her, even as though he would 
have pierced to tlie innermost depths 
ofher soul, rendered that glance neither 
unmeaning nor inexpressive. Tiie feel¬ 
ings, the conflict in her bosom, may 
be imagined, but not described. Her 
father’s safety, bis honour were at stake. 
Her own dishonour would be the result 
of his. Maybe no small portion of 
gratitude and admiration might inter¬ 
mingle, and shame that he should have 
detected her, even on her bridal morn, 
still brooding widi more .fervency than 
she could have imagined on the me¬ 
mory of one, who, if not unworthy of 
her regard, had, at least, shewn himself 
as such. The Rubicon wps passed ; 
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she threnr off, as she thought for ever, 
&e last lingering regret she should in> 
aulge, and, without prevarication, or 
even reserve, as she imagined, but with 
a deep sigh, she answered, “ None 1” 

“ May I lead you hence ? This,air 
is too keen. Peradventure, there may 
be some early recollections that are 
keener still, if f mistake not. You will 
be better when they are withdrawn.” 

He took her unresisting arm, and, as 
they left, her heart appeared to recover 
some of its wonted elasticity. She 
stepped into the house, to issue forth 
but once more ere she became a bride, 

When they reti^rned, the bridesmaid 
and her company"had been waiting for 
some time; but hf^hfast was des¬ 
patched, and the visitors, with the ex¬ 
ception of the bridegroom, had strolled 
out, whilst the bride and her female 
companions were preparing for the 
ceremony. As Vander Bloemen was 
waiting alone, a cursory glance through 
the casement shewed him a horseman 
coming along the high road from the 
left, and at a pace which betokened 
some pressing emergency, fie pirned 
Uirough the gate leading to the liouse, 
galloping up the narrow road. In 
a trice he had dismounted, and flung 
his bridle on tire ring by the porch. 
Vander Bloemen went to meet him. 
-He inquired hastily for Miss Adamsdn. 

“ She is engaged,” said the bride¬ 
groom. 

“ I must see her, nevertheless.” 

“ Must 1 and, pray, bywhose autho¬ 
rity?” 

“ Bjk one she will not dispute.” 

Vander Bloemen looked both non¬ 
plussed and confused, lie was posi¬ 
tive he had heard that voice before¬ 
time, and, somehow or anotli^r, no 
very agreeable recollection was con¬ 
nected with the idea. IIow surpris¬ 
ingly accurate is the instinct, the sym¬ 
pathy, which pervades all nature,—the 
universal chain, of which every soul 
and every atom is a link, repdering 
our sympathies and our antipathies, 
though the most obscure anil mys¬ 
terious, yet the most true. Reason is 
a doubtful and a disputatious guide: 
instinct, though blind, never errs; and 
these hidden, unaccountable impulses 
of the mind are, in all probability, 
either remnants of a former and more 
perfect state of existence, or direct 
communications with intelligences of a 
ulore exalted nature. 

- They were standing togetlier in the 


entrance by |i(®^Ch. Vander Bloe¬ 
men gave way,®! the stranger walked 
on with a rapid and unhesitating step. 
He looked disappointed when he 
found the object of his search was 
absent. 

I thought Miss Adamson was at 
home,” said he, liesitatingly, and with 
a look of anxious inquiry. 

“ She will be here shortly. Pray, 
sit down.” 

The stranger, from his manner, evi¬ 
dently knew Vander Bloemen, though 
he had not yet called him by his name. 
A very embarrassing silence ensued; 
the bridegroom trying if he could pos¬ 
sibly remember whether or not lie had 
seen his visitor before, and the latter 
directing his eyes towards the door, 
cfvidently expecting Miss Adamson’s 
approach with great impatience. A 
bustle was heard above stairs ; tiie 
stranger’s eyes were turned towards 
the entrance; his lip quivered. She 
entered in bridal attire, pale; but her 
loveliness not even grief and suffering 
had been able to subdue. fFhe in¬ 
truder exclaimed, with a d^p and 
thrilling vehemence. 

“ Oh, Miss Adamson, I am not, 
surely, too late?” 

** Ifany Graham !’’ shrieked the 
astonished and bewildered bride; and, 
but for the interposition ofsome friendly 
arm, she would have fallen senseless on 
the floor. She was speedily conveyed 
to her chamber ; and the gentlemen 
were left to a tHe-a-Ute under no very 
agreeable aspect of affairs. 

“ I am sorry to be under the neces¬ 
sity of interrupting, and may he retard¬ 
ing, so agreeable and happy a ceremony 
as that which I sec was approaching.” 

“ Retarded, certainly,” said V'ander 
Bldemen, colouring; “ but only for a 
short space, I trust!” 

“ That depends pretty much upon 
your' own feelings. To a lover’s impa¬ 
tience, a few hours, or even minuL‘s, 
are sometimes lengthened into ages,” 
replied Harry Graham, in a tone of 
bitter and scarcely suppressed irony. 

“ You have a, message, sir, of im¬ 
portance to the lady who has just left?” 

“ 1 have.” 

“ May I presume to inquire, and, 
especially as you must now be aware 
of the relation in which 1 stand here, 
—iii^ 1 inquire its purport?” 

Certainly ; atid inethinks, that I 
cannot do better than break it to your, 
own ear first. Excuse my precipi? 
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tancy; there is''liUlc time for delay: 
George Adamson, the father of your 
intended bride, is dead." 

“ Dead ! how ? Whence comes 
this news ? My heart misgave me 
that thou wert a messenger of evil 
tidings. Who art thou 

“ We have never sjmken before; but 
we have met, though you knew me 
not then. My memory is keen,—more 
sensitive, perhaps, than your own. I 
iiave not forgotten, nor ever sliall, the 
man who supplanted me in her aflec- 
tions." 

“ Tliese are liard words, sir." 

“ They are no harder than you are 
liable to bear." 

“ I knew not, as my word is worthy 
of belief, that she was attached to any 
other; nor will I now believe it, unless 
from her own lips. T think I recollect 
your name.' as one who left this place 
some lime ago in my father's vessel, 
and bound for IJollanci.” 

“ 1 did; and, until then, she who is 
now affianced to you was mine own,— 
ay, mine 1 Look not so incredulously. 
From our infancy almost, or ere we 
could lis|) affection from our longi\^s, 
Mary Adamson and Harry Graham 
were inseparable. Hut that cursed 
love of-gold hath blasted ours; we 
have been separated, and, perhaps, for 
. e\ er. I will not blame her; I blame 
my own rashness more. She has been 
hardly dealt with — deceitfully dealt 
with-" 

“ Hold, sir!” said Vander Bloeraon, 
his eyes lighting up, and distended 
with rage. 

“ Not by you," rcplietl Harry Gra¬ 
ham ; “ 1 blame you not; i know all, 
and I was too rash. 1 pray you par¬ 
don me, in that I charged you with 
any share in this deceit. But let me, 

I pray you, proceed. 'Tis better now 
that the whole should be told. By 
ope of those inscrutable but retributive 
^dispensations which in this life pro¬ 
claim the unceasing control of an all¬ 
wise Providence, Ofeorge Adamson, not 
very long after his landing, was at¬ 
tacked by a fatal disorder. 1 heard of 
the arrival and illness of a countryman; 

I sought his dwelling in a narrow, un¬ 
healthy part of the city; but little did I 
expect to find in the dying man the fa¬ 
ther of her whom I once loved above 
all earthly objects. Never shall I for¬ 
get his look of horror, when he saw me 
leaning over his couch. He was evi¬ 
dently dying; every symptom be¬ 


tokened that a few days only, if not 
hours, might close his earthly career. 

“ * Harry Graham,' said he, strug¬ 
gling for breath, and gasping as though 
in great agony, ‘ Oh, leave me; I do 
not deserve your pity—your aid; and 
yet,' he added, with surprising energy, 
' I am glad that 1 can make confession 
ere I die,—some atonement for my 
guilt, my deception.' I bent over 
him, fearful to lose one word; but he 
was now exhausted, and it was only 
after long intervals that he was enabled 
to communicate the following details. 

“ ‘ You recollect,’ continued he, * a 
* packet wtiich you despatched by some 
private hand to England, and which 
you particularly requested might be 
given into my daughter’s band by 
Craggs, the exciseman, whom you 
strictly charged to return the answer he 
might receive. 1 suppose he was an 
old confidential friend of yours; and 
tfiis answer was to be forwarded as se¬ 
cretly as possible, by 'the first convey¬ 
ance, to you, at liolterdarn. I learned 
from Dick Ireby that a package had 
been delivered from you to the excise¬ 
man* for my daughter. Dick saw it 
given into his hands, and heard the 
message, though it was but a whisper 
in his car. It was night when he set 
out from Staithes, where I happened to 
k;; and 1 determined to get the pack¬ 
age into my possession, fearful it might 
blow up all my schemes, should the 
correspondence be continued, and con¬ 
firm my unhappy child in her ob¬ 
stinacy. 1 hacl set iny heart on her 
marriage with the son of that wealthy 
old Dutchman, Fynkel Vander Bloe- 
men, as it would have given me a 
great lift with my contraband trade, 
and have afforded me a safe and ready 
asylu^, had matters turned out cross 
and disastrous. I followed Craggs up 
the hill, and civilly asked him if he 
would let me deliver the letter to my 
daughter. He refused; at the same 
time making use of some silly speech 
which 1 did not like. High words en¬ 
sued ; still 1 kept him company, until 
wc came to where the road runs close 
upon the edge of the clifi'. 1 was Just 
before him, and here I turned round, 
telling him that I’d have the parcel, or 
we must try which was the stronger. 
He replied, drawing o^t a pistol—for 
he was a little in liquor—that, if I did 
not move on, he would either shoot 
me or fling me over .the cliff. I was 
not the man to be daunted with such 
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threaUi; and, as 1 was armed too, I 

E uUed out my own, bidding iiim fire, if 
6 dui-st. Instead of drawing back, as 
1 expected, )te made a desperate push 
to get hold of my pistol. As he laid 
hands on it, by his own rash and' de3> 
.perate deed, as I must ere long answer 
tor my offence, lie touched the tr^er, 
and the contents went at once to his 
heart. He fell, without a word, or ■* 
even a groan. 1 knew not what to do. 
His own pistol was yet in his hand, 
when, as 1 bent down to examine tlie 
wound, it went off, and I narrowly 
escaped the shot. 1 was desperately 
afraid lest I should be found in this* 
terrible plight, and 1 determined to 
hide tile bray; 1, however, took care 
to get possession of your letter for 
Mary, so that, if the carcass were 
found, it might tell no tales. This 
done, I hurled him over the cliff. The 
blood I carefully scraped away, and 
wandered about a long time before' 1 ; 
went home. Lek, however, some dis¬ 
covery should take place, 1 determined 
to return in the ship with Vender 
Bloemen, whiefi, luckily enough^ was 
obliged to set saal* immediately,* and 
quite unexpectedly, on some matter of 
importance. 1 determined to come 
back the next trip, if I could do it 
with safety. It was very late when I 
went home to fetch a few articles 4 
thought I should want during ray so¬ 
journ here, 'My dau^ter was gone to 
bed; but in her little work-room be¬ 
low I saw-she had left the jet beads , 
you gave her. She had put them care¬ 
fully by in a small box, which I opened, 
recollecting that they would be of great 
use to me in my designs to break off f 
your engagement. You remember my 
seeing you, and how. you toq)c the 
news 1 brought from my daughter. 

I told you false when I said that she 
had received and read your letter of 
explanation, wherein yuu expressed 
great sorrow for your cruel and ab- 
rnpt departure, and unjust suspicions. 

1 told you that your vows of attach¬ 
ment were useless, after what had 
passed ; and she desired you would 
consider all correspondence srith her 
at an end, being determined not to 
open any more letters on the subjects 
To shew this, 1 said she had returned 
the keepsake you gave her, at the same 
time requesting whatsoever you might 
have of hers in return. 1 believe 1 told ’ 
yea that she was about to be married 
to young Vender Bloemen; and tint, 


however socrj I might be at llie sfrange 
and. uncsrtalii' nature of woman’s fan¬ 
cies, yet 1 would not forbid, but let Iter 
satisfy her own whims. As she would 
not open any more of your letters, 1 
begged you would write to me, and in¬ 
close it with the package you might 
have in return. 1 went back with the 
next ca^o, understanding (hat 
danger was over. But, how just are 
the ways of Providence! when we 
fancy we are walking in our own steps, 
we are but fulfilling thp purpose lie 
has marked out. While every means 
I took was intended to evade the just 
punishment of my offence, they wei o 
the very cause of my detection. Shortly 
after ray return, I was taken, and sent 
to prison; nor could 1 clear myself, I 
knew, without telling the truth, and 
thus, no doubt, preventing the mar¬ 
riage of Vender Bloemen with my 
daughter. 1 knew not what to do; 
but A'ander Bloemen himself found 
means to efiect my escape. Again 1 
left for this coast; but, ere I departed, 
1 sent by him a last injunction to ray 
daughter, beseeching her that, as she 
valued her own honour, and was wish¬ 
ful to wipe off her father’s disgrace, 
with as little delay as poskilUe, she 
would become liis wife: till that was 
done, 1 iSduld not clear myself from 
the foul kiarge against me, but must 
remain an exile from my country. 
When the marriage had taken place, 1 
assured her tiiat 1 would immediately 
return, and prove my innocence; but 
circumstances, ofwhiohi.she was igno¬ 
rant, prevented it before.’ 

“ Judge my dismay at this harrowing 
recital. At the conclusion, the old 
man sunk exhausted on bis pilio^v, and 
I thought tiis last breatli was heaving. 
But he lived, and only lived, to sign a 
short document, stating the facts in 
this unfortunate affair with the excise¬ 
man. On that same day, he rendered 
up his trust; and, may Heaven have 
forgiven him the misery atid misfor¬ 
tune he has occasiofied I” 

“ Amen !” said Vander Bloemen, 
who turned to hide the emotion he was 
too proud to betray. 

I anxiously inquired the time when 
the marriage might be expected; but 
he could not tell. He urged my im¬ 
mediate departure, if possible, and 
said he should die happier, if he 
thought his confessioA would avail to 
prevent the furtlier irremediable misery 
nis own avarice had'klreadybroughbon 
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his eflspring. That very evening I 
went aboai'd a vessel beund for Wliit- 
by, and a few hours only have elapsed 
since 1 landed. My errand is now 
done,— the rest remains with Miss 
Adamson and yourself.’' 

“ Tis well tliat the first communica¬ 
tion has been made to me,” said Van- 
der Bloemen. With a frank and ge¬ 
nerous avowal, he took tiie hand of 
him whom he now learned was his 
rival, and, it might be, his adversary. 

I wish 1 had known it before. 
But the generous-hearted girl would 
not make me unhappy. She knew 
that a father’s honour, and perhaps his 
life, depended on her acquiescence, and 
she determined to make the sacrifice, 
and even to wreathe a garland on her 
brow as she was led a victim. Now, 
do not interrupt, nor attempt to per¬ 
suade me from my folly, if such it be; 
1 will not, dare not, see her again. 1 
should, may be, rue, or I might feel 
harder beset, and even disqualified for 
iny duty; and so, good bye 1 and may 


that Power wtiich^has so wonderfully 
interposed, bless and protect you 1” 

Saying this, the noble-minded, but 
unfortunate, lover rushed from the 
door; and with one rapid glance, and 
a wave of the hand, be-was out of sight, 
ere a word could be uttered by his 
astonished rival. 

The rest is soon told. When the 
secret is out, the adventure is soon 
concluded. 

W'hen the days of mourning were 
ended, Mary Adamson was a gladsome 
bride; and Mary Graham, in after 
years, the mother of a pretty numerous 
ofispring, who lived long to recite 
their parents’ history, and to bear wit¬ 
ness to the happiness they enjoyed. 
The cliff is still as we hqvc described 
it, and the bench — all there, as de¬ 
picted in our story; and a visit thitlier, 
apd to the little fishing hamlet below, 
would amply repay any curious readei, 
both for tlie toils of wading through 
these pages, and .ior those incident to 
so rude a jourqi^. 


vox’s BOOK Of MAKTYRS.* 


Tun celebrated raartyrologist, whose 
works are the subject of our present 
article, lias the following observations 
on the press: — 

“ Hereby tongues are known, know- 
Ictlgo groweth, judgment increasetb, 
bools are dispersed, tlic Scripture is 
seen, tlie doctors be reiul, stars be opened, 
times compared, truth discerned, false¬ 
hood detected, imd, with finger pointed, 
and all through the benefit of printing. 
Wlieroforo, 1 suppose that eitlier the 
poi>e must abolish printing, or sock a now 
world to reign over; or else, as this world 
stundeth, printing will doubtless abolisb 
Him. But the pope and all bis college of 
cardinals must this understand, that, 
through the light printing, the world 
beginnoth now to have eyes to see and 
heads to judge. He cannot walk so in¬ 
visibly in a net but he will be spied ; 
and, although through might be stopped 
the mouth of John Hubs before, and of 
J erome, that they might not jireach, think¬ 
ing to make his kingdom sure; yet, in- 


tltead of John Huss and others, God liat.h 
opened tlio rnESS to preach, whose voice 
the ])opo is never able to stop, witli all 
the power of his triple crown. By thi.s 
jirinting, as by gift of tongues, and as i«y 
the singular organ uf the Holy Spirit, the 
doctrine of the Gospel souudeth to all 
nations and countries under Heaven, and 
what God rovealeth unto one man is dis¬ 
persed to many, and what is known to 
ouv-nation is open to all.” 

Th*e pious marlyiologist coucoived 
that every one woul^ make as good use 
of the press as he did himself; and, 
with this impression on. his mind, mid 
with a high but just estimate of its 
powers, he anticipated the day when 
it would pour forth upon the man 
of sill successive torrenis of ai-gu- 
ment, and eloquence, and truth, that 
would sweep away the Vatican and all 
its battlements. We have sanguine 
hopes respecting the energies and ulti¬ 
mate achievements of the press, but, we 
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isafi^Ve,” tliat befdrc ‘ its triumphs can to demdo^tiite the aijli-scripturiil, iu- 

(}omc, ihe Devil, and Infidelity, and tolerant, and persecuting pntitipics of 

CTpfejy,' and the other subordinate Popery, than all ^ in^enio'us argu- 

sl&pea of Inberalism and Radicalism menu and clear deductioiw Of die ablest 

which they assume, must be driven champions of Protestanlisru. The 

hway from if, and Christianity and scenes which Fox describes —• the tra- 

stJuiid Conservative principles occupy gedies he records, from personal ob- 

thclr place, there to wield those powers servation, to have been acted upon 

that may be employed for good-or for them — Uie names of the holy men 

evil. It is pahiful to (hink that so many whom the servants of Popery murdered 

evil and destructive spirits bestride the •— the priuciples of liberty at which tile 

press at the present hour, dif^Oting its emissaries of Rome aimed their'dead- 

strength against the fear of God, the liest blows — the truths Of Heaven, 

advancement of the Church, and the , which they thought to bum in the fires 

perpetuity aOd peace of our native coun- that consumed the teachers; and the 

try. These first contaminate, and then Bibles they tried to bury in the grave 

subject; they generate a spurious and that contained the dshes of the martyr,— 

depraved taste, and tlien minister to its are powerfully fitted to rally the Pro- 

cravings. There are the Sunday Radical testant recollections of Britain, and to 

jiapers, vomiting forth their hebdomadal awaken wiHiui our bosoms those at jire- 

abominntions; tiicre is the unstamped sent dormant feelings which, in other 

fl’a^h,chicflyencouragcdbythelowestv^ days, preceded the most hallowed tri- 
fidchly of the lowest grades of society; umphs, and introduced our fathers and 

and, according to the .statements of the thoir children to “ happy homes and 

January Number of the Cai/iolicon, a altars free.” Tliese volumes arc the 

Roman Catholic Magazine, two of the faithful registers of the doings of the 

most notorious at least, of tHe ^aily Church of Rome—the imperishable 

papers are enlightened by the editorial proofs of that sanguinary and intolerant 

lucubrations of Papists. At p. 12, of spirit which has waged war with the 

this Popish periodical, we have these immunities of mankind — made our 

words,— “ The Morning Chronicle, country an Aceldama, and attempted, 

moving in a truly splendid caieer at in its mad and rebellious outbreakiugs, 

the head oi the metropolitan papers^ to dethrone the Almiglity, and exter- 

enjojs the co-operation 9 f a Catholic minate his commands and his people 

gentleman, of great talent, of extensive from the earth, 

information, and ready command of We do think that an accessible edi- 
l.iiiguage. The gentleman to whom we tion of Fox was loudly called for, on 

allude, IS Mr. Quin'.’ 'Tins is the same several accounts. The original shape 

gentleman who has entered into part- in which Fot^s Martyrs appeared, was 

jicrship with O'Connell and Dr. Wise- in Latin, bearing the following title,— 

man, and embarked in the editorship Comnienlnni Kernm in Ecclesui gcsla- 

oflhe Dublin Revie^v. rum, a Wickfi TemporibususgvcadAn- 

“ The True Sun,’' continues thj ma- num M,D. Qva. Argentoraii, IS-ld. 

uAziiic, “ is, we understand, under the A much larger volume made its ap- 
dircction of Mr. Dias Santos.” At pearance five years aflcr this, beating 

such a crisis in the press, and its pro- title and date as follows,— Tterum in 

, dhictions, when Popery threatens to Ecclesih gestartm, maximarumgve per 

ifubjligate the power it dreads, and to Etiropam Pcnecutionum, ac sanctorum 

turn to its own aggrandisement and Dei Martyrum Commentarii. In folio. 

defence that very machine, which it Basiled, 1559. N^rly four years after 

laboured, by foul and fair means, to the appearance of thi.s second edition, _ 

crush and expatnate from the world, it one Henry Pantaleon published like-' 
does appear most appropriate and im- wise at Basle a continuation ofthe mar- 

portant, that such a child of the Pro- tyrology of Fox, which appears to have 

testant -press (for the press is of Pro- been incorporated with the subsequent 

testant and not of Popish origin) as the editions of the Acts and Monuments. 

Acts and Monuments of Fox, should We do not know in what collection or 

make its appearance. Its entrance is catalogue the first edition is now to be 

tliat of a Santsofi among ihe Philistines, found. Tlie second edition is in the 

The faithful testimonies contained in Bodleian, and, we bcliev^, in the Lkh- 

thc volumes of this first and most labo- field Cathedral Library also, 
rious of all i&artyrologiste, willdo more Accordit^ to the most accurate au^ 
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ilioiiti^s, Eox was employed es a cor¬ 
rector o( the press iit Basic; and, during 
his intervals of respite, he collected and 
prepared this great work. 

Ihe probable dateoftiie first English 
edition of the Acts and Monuments is 
l.')C3, as Dr. Dibdin thinks. Its title 
is as follows: — Acts and Monuments 
of these latter and perilous days, touch- 
ing matters of the Church, •mierein are 
comprehended and described the great 
persecutions and horrible troubles that 
have been wrought and practm d by the 
Romish Prelates, especially in this 
realm of England and Scotland, from 
the yeter of our Lord a thousand, unto 
the time now prtmnt. Cathend and 
collected, accordinf' to the true copies 
and writings cerli/icatory,‘as well of the 
parties thcnmlves that suffered; as also 
oat if the Bishops' registers, tohich were 
the(ioersthereof. By.IohnFoxe. Lond. 
15(52-3. From the press of .John Day. 

I’lie second edition of Fox appeared in 
two volumes folio, in 1570, printed by 
Day, with considerable additional mat- 
tci ,aiul evidently belter digested than the 
funner. Besides several cuts not found 
in the first edition, it contains an index. 
Tlicie is also in tins edition a woodcut 
of the printer, a mark of respect shewn 
to the professors of tliis art not usual in 
the lOtii century. 

The third edition appeared in 1576, 
willi the following title: — The first 
volume of Ecclesiastical History.—The 
Huffcriugs of the Martyrs, bh'cwly re¬ 
cognised and enlarged by the author, 
J.Foxc. ‘ivols.folio. 1576. There is 
.1 little additional matter in this edition 
also. 

The fourth edition, of which the pre¬ 
sent is a reprint, made its appear¬ 
ance in 1583, in two volnincs, under 
the following title : — Aits emit Monu¬ 
ments of matters most special awl me¬ 
morable happening in the Chwch, with 
an universal history of the same, wherein 
is set forth at large the whole race and 
course of the Chwch,from the primitive 
age to these latter times of oim, with 
the bloody times, horrible troubles, awl 
gycat persecutions against the true mar- 
tyrs of Christ, sought and wrought as 
well by heathen emperors, and now lately 
jmactued by Romish prelates, especially 
in this realm of England and Scotland. 
Newly revised, and now the fourth time 
again pubUslicd. ByJohnl^xe. 1583. 
Inis edition is found in the Bodleian 
library. 

The last edition of Uie 16tli century 


tmpeared in 1596, CQliUed, Acts and 
Monuments of dudiersAuippeming to the 
Churcit, Sfc. iuno agam,^ as it was rct'og- 
nised by the author, Milkier John iVic. 
The j^th time newly imprinted, anno 
159C. All these editions of the 16lh 
century appeared in black letter; and 
it was not till tlic close of the 17tli ccn> 
tury that an edition was published in 
the iloraan character, 3..vols. folio, bear¬ 
ing date 1684. 

We have enumerated the successive 
editions of the great martyrologist, 
partly to convey a correct idea of the 
progress and devclopement of the 
thought first sug^sted to the mind of 
Fox at Basle, and partly to sliew, what 
needs no demonstration, the great po¬ 
pularity of the work in the earlier days 
of our history. Upwards of twenty 
editions had appeared before the com¬ 
mencement of the 17th century, thus 
bearing testimony to the strong but just 
fears that our forefathers cnlertaiiicu of 
the spread and contagion of Popery, 
should the recollections ofits past doings 
oc ubktcratcd from the minds of the 
pe<f|)le. Fox was, in these days, tlie 
safeguard of the l^rotcstants of ling- 
Idiul; and from reading his unaifcctcd 
iccords, that strong British and Pio- 
testant spirit was fostered whidi has 
<»done, and is fitted to do more to keep 
down the rampant spirit of Horae, than 
any acts which the wisdom* of the Icgis- 
latuie can now devise. When the Re¬ 
volution came to be fully, and, to all 
appearance, unchangeably estalilished, 
and the Hanoverian family and the Pro¬ 
testant Cunstiiution alike inviolable, the 
nation exulting in the change, and, fear¬ 
less of other Marian days, began to lose 
sight of the features of the Cliurch of 
Rome, and either to imagine her dead— 
while, like Marius amid the marshes of 
Mintiirna', she kept up her head, and 
cherished the hopes as she planned the 
means of ultimate ascendency,— or to 
believe that the bulwarks tliey bad raised 
around tbe ark of the Lord, and the 
glorious political constitution on vvhicli 
it shed forth its glory, were more than 
adequate to resist all aggression. Tliis 
security, or slumber, was not unobserved 
by the wily agents of Rome, and, at tbe 
same time, by no means unimproved to 
their advantage. From the Revolution 
to the reign (5' William IV., the priests 
and bishops of the Popish Church liavc 
plied their trade and pushed forward 
their sclieraes in this country; and so 
fatally successful have these men been 
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io instilling into men’s minds that 
Vfretched liberalism on whicb, as on a 
crmgenial soil, Popery I uxuriates in Eng¬ 
land; and so remiss have the ministers 
of the Protestant churches been iri.firing 
and fostering the spirit of Protestantism, 
that, in 1829, a vast body of the Pro¬ 
testant people clamoured for, and Pro* 
testant Lords and Commoners (oh, what 
a &lling-off was here I) conceded what 
we must regard as the death-blow of 
our once noble Constitution, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act. C^onces- 
sion after concession has naturally fol¬ 
lowed this: the endowment of Popery < 
in the colonies — the countenance of 
Popery in Ireland, to the very verge of 
recognising it as one of the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishments of Britain, and the 
gratifying of that organ of Rome—that 
filthy mouth-piece of filthy priests,— 

“ The Big Beggarman ” of the Emerald 
Isle, are pregnant epitomes of the doingu 
of our recent administrations. There is 
now little hope, humanly speaking, that 
Popery will be kept down by legisla¬ 
tive enactments, because the nigh van¬ 
tage ground on which we could do so 
is reft away from us. The battle must 
now be fought ou other fields. We 
must recur to the ra^ns that Fox and 
his immediate successors employed, and 
endeavour to raise in the hearts of the^ 
people of this realm, that hatred to the 
death of the dogmas of the Church of 
Rome, which made the tongues of 
our fathers eloquent, and nerved their 
right arms with almost superhuman 
strength. The facts embodied in the 
martyrology of Fox, and the feelings 
which these facts awakened in the 
bosoms of the Protestants of the period 
immediately prior to the Revolution 
of 1688, were, under God, the main¬ 
stay which the country possessed 
against the enactments of Rome; and 
who can say that the exhibition of 
these principles in all their atrocity, as 
contained in the authoritative docu¬ 
ments illustrated during the ascendency 
of Popejry, and faithfully recorded by 
Fox, w$I not raise in men’s minds a 
rampart kgainst the progress of the 
anti-socihl doetrincs of that creed, which 
will prove more effective and abiding 
than rescripts and acts of parliament ? 
If Fox's kMartyrs were deemed a su¬ 
perfluous addition to the libraries in 
which it had, before that time, occupied 
a prominent place on the elevation of 
William, the representative of Protest¬ 
antism, in 1688 , surely—now that the 


Revolution principles have been broken 
in upon, and are further assailed by 
Popish demagogues, abetted by athe¬ 
istic revolutionists; now that Popery, 
elated with the elevation to which she 
has risen, is seeking to grasp in her 
talons the altar, the Bible, the throne,-^ 
the Acts and Monuments must be felt 
to be doubly necessary, and worthy of 
a place in every Briton’s library, and of 
a perusal by tlio cottage “ ingle,” and 
amid the family group of every peasant. 
The Acts and Monuments of' Fox are- 
fountains out of which we have a 
pressing call to draw largely at the 
present day. 

The first English edition was dedi¬ 
cated to William, our noble deliverer 
from Popish tyranny; and there is 
something more than accidental in the 
fact, that the splendid and accurate edi¬ 
tion now on our table is Dimicn'cn 
TO William IV.; a proof, we ircst, 
OF hie Puotestant spirit oi oru 

MOST OUACIOUS KING, AM) AN OVEN 
EVIDENCE OF HIS CONVICTION, THAT 

Protestantism is that only elixir 

IN WHICH THE LIREllTIES OF BRITAIN 

CAN BE PRESERVED. It is 811 Un¬ 
equivocal declaration to the inhabitants 
of this great empire, that Protestantism 
placed the sires of his majesty upon the 
British throne, and that, by the main¬ 
tenance of that scriptural and pure faitii 
alone can their royal descendants wiehl 
the sceptre and wear the crown of the 
widest and most powerful nation that 
the sun ever shone upon. The gracious 
permission to have the Acts and Monu¬ 
ments of Fox dedicated to his majesty, 
is tlie imprimatur of royalty, that the 
people of this country need to be re¬ 
minded of whui their liberties and 
their immunities cost their Protestant 
fathers, and of what principles and 
of what cruelty that system is made 
up, toward which there arc arising so 
many and so painful partialities, even 
among those whose knowledge of his¬ 
tory (if they feel histery any thing better 
than an old almanac) ought to induce 
them to shrink from encouraging the 
aggrandisement of the Papal power, as 
they would from wooing “ the pestilence 
tliatwaiketh in darkness, or the destruc¬ 
tion that wasteih at noonday.” We do 
trust that this patronage of almost for¬ 
gotten Fox—this elevation of that faith- 
fiil chronicler to the high places of our 
country, is a fruit of principles already 
fostered where tliej* were but loo far 
forsaken. 
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There are not a few objections wbidi 
liavc been mooted already, and will be 
again bfouglrt forwaidi against the re¬ 
suscitation of the spirit, and the excava¬ 
tion of the records of Fox. It will be 
regarded as the lighting-up of extin¬ 
guished feuds, the introduction to the 
community of days and scenes better 
buried in oblivion, and the exasperation 
of sect against sect, and party against 

K . If the Roman Catholic Churcii 
n its corporate capacity, publicly 
altjured the principles that led to the 
})ractices recorded by Fox, then this 
appeal to events repented of and so¬ 
lemnly abandoned, is alike unchristian 
and inexpedient. To rake up crimes 
that liave been buried amid the tears of 
the criminals, renounced and abhorred, 
is to act a most inhuman part. Re¬ 
pentance sMid restoration are the utmost 
we.can demand. To .be dissatisfied 
vvitli these, is to be cruel and niircason- 
ui>lc. But if the Church of Rome has 
not, in sackclolli and in ashes, declared 
that, liad she been in the du>s of the 
fatliors, she would have acted far other¬ 
wise ; if she has neither expunged the 
principles her canons contained, nor 
lepenlcd of the practices her children 
were guilty of prior to the days of Fox, 
then to confront her with her own 
doings, and to apprise Protestants of 
lier yet unmitigated cruelties, is neither 
imcharitublc nor unchristian. 

Before we have finished onr remarks 
on Fox, and the forthcoming edition, 
we shall take care to estublisli the un¬ 
changed and unextinguished ferocity of 
the Church of Rome, by a series of facts 
as i^ainful to the feelings as tlicy arc 
conclusive to the judgment; and these 
will do more to vindicate the republica¬ 
tion of Fox than any arguments yet in¬ 
troduced on the subject. One ad¬ 
mirable edectofthis republication must 
be the excitement of a spirit of stronger 
attachment to our national blessings 
and religious privileges, seeing them 
handed down to ui, at tlie expenditure 
of life, and the sacrifice of all sublunary 
blessings. 

“ If, said the Rev, II. Melville, at 
the meeting of the Protestants of Lon¬ 
don, for the relief of the Irish clergy; 

If 1 could call up to your view mar¬ 
tyrs and confessors; if 1 could crowd 
this building with the forms of those 
wlw, in bygone days, made a rampart 
with their bodies against the encroach¬ 
ments of Popery, with what awe and 
veneration would you ^ze on the-noble 


com|)any. How would you gather, from 
beholding Cranmer, and Ridley, and 
Latimer, fresh ardour in withstiuiding 
a religion which gave to the flames so 
illustrious a group. 1 know that the 
memory of martyrs wakes the pulse of 
a holy indignation; and tliat the breath¬ 
ing oftheir name.s, like the trumpet-peal 
of a righteous war, sends the throb of a 
liigh resolve throughout Uris assembly.” 
Tlie spectacle supposed by the reverend 
orator, and regarded as likely to inspire 
so much of zeal for truth and autipatliy 
to error, is positively realised in the 
work before us. The sanguinary per¬ 
secutors, insatiable in their murderous 
thirst, implacable in their hatred, and 
asserting or believing that they had 
mercy’s seal to murderous deeds, and 
that Heaven sanctioned the tires that 
consumed its children, and dishonoured 
its cause, are set before us on the one 
imnd; and the patience of the saints, the 
unearthly meekness of the martyr as he 
was tied to the stake, and the firmness 
with which he advocated truth, and the 
rich copsolatiuns by which he was sus¬ 
tained amid the pangs of his mortal 
agony, are distinctly submitted to our 
view in the other: and the impressions 
that must arise from the blended spec¬ 
tacles, cannot but operate powerful and 
.^.alutary results. The following short 
narrative, from tlie pages of our author, 
is a case in point. The only crime was 
reading God’s word ; and the awarded 
punishment, the following refinement 
on human cruelty. 

“ In the days of Henry VII., 1506, 
ill the dioccss of Lincoln, in Ducking- 
hainshirc (William Smith being at that 
time bishop of the diocess), one William 
Tylsworlh was burned in Ainersharn, 
in a dose called Stanley; at which one 
Joan Clark, being a married woman, 
which was the only daughter of the said 
William Tylsworlh, and a faithful wo¬ 
man, was compelled, with her own hands, 
to set fire to her dear father; and, at 
the same time, lier husband did pcnancc 
at her father's burning, and bare a 
fagot. The cause was, that liicy would 
talk against superstition, and were de¬ 
sirous to hear and read the Scriptures.” 
This is but one among a thousand 
equally fiendish exhibitions of the cha¬ 
racter of Popery. 

It is well known, perhaps, to die 
generality of Protestants, that the Pa¬ 
pists iiave had recourse to every ex¬ 
pedient, from the exposed and ex¬ 
ploded falsehood) to the wiles and 
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inventive wickedness of Jesuitry, to 
blncken the memory and disprove the 
narratives of Fox. Harding, the anta¬ 
gonist of Jewel, was one of the most 
desperate and determined assailants of 
his veracity. He says,—“ There have 
not so many thousands of your brethren 
been burned for heresy in these last 
twenty years as ye pretend; aud this is 
the chief argument ye make in all that 
huge dunghill of your stinking martyrs, 
which ye have entitled Acts and Mumi- 
tnents" Such is a specimen of the 
chaste terms in which a Popish Jesuit 
introduces bis arguments on this head. 
With this compare the clear and pun¬ 
gent appeal put by Bishop Jewel to the 
recollections and the conscience of his 
adversary: “ Ye have imprisoned your 
lirethren; ye have strip! them naked ; 
ye have scoui’ged them with rods; ye 
have burned their hands and arms with 
ilaming torches; ye have famishdU 
them; ye have drowned them; ye have 
.summoned them, being dead, to appear 
before you; ye have taken up their 
buried carcasses and burned lliem ; ye 
have thrown them out into the dhng- 
hill; ye took a poor babe, newly born, 
and, in a most cruel and barbarous 
manner, threw him into the Are. All 
these things are true : they are no lies. 
The ei/es and consciences of thousandu 
can loitncss to your doings. Ye slew 
your brethren so cruelly, not for murder 
or robbery, or any other grievous crime 
they had committed, but only that they 
trusted in the living God.” 

And again, adds the bishop,—“ The 
worst word that proceeded from them 
was, ‘ O Lord, forgive them, they know 
not what they do; Ix)rd Jesus, receive 
my .s])irit.’ In the meanwhile ye 
stood by, and delighted your eyes” with 
the sight. Oh, Mr. Harding/ your 
co7tscicnce knoweth these be no lies. 
They are written in the eyes smd hearts 
of many thousands. These be the 
marks of your religion. Gh, what 
reckoning will ye yield, when so much 
innocent blood will be required at your 
hand !” Long after the Hardings, et hoc 
• genus omtie, had been wititcred into a 
contemptuous grave by the holy and 
honest fects of Fox, and the argumenta¬ 
tive appeals of Jewel, a race of kindred 
spirits, imbued with the principles of 
Ilardingl bnt clothed in* the garb of 
liberality and love, after the proscrip¬ 
tions of a subtle policy, have appeared 
to stem the reviving principles of Fox, 
and die increasing attachment to our 


national privileges, and the Protestant 
basis, on which alone they can flourish 
and endure. Among these, Lingard, 
and Milner, and Murray, hold a promi¬ 
nent place. The Popisl\ historian main¬ 
tains, with an effrontery we should 
marvel at, did it not come from the pen 
of.a Papist, that “ Mary was one of the 
best of the English princesses; ” and 
Milner, in his End of Controversy, backs 
the historian in these wqrds, “ that Cnin- 
mer, and others of the Protestants, were 
consigned to the flames because they 
had teen guilty of high treason; that 
Fox is a liar, and not to be believed 
even when he speaks the truth; that to 
call a man one of Fox's society, is be¬ 
come the same as to call him a rogue.” 
And while the Popish writers have pro¬ 
nounced the martyrs of Fox, intlie^days 
especially of Mary, to have been rogues, 
they have endeavoured to shew that tlic 
Popisii miscreants that were hanged for 
their crimes were all saints. Every 
vile Jesuit traitor, hanged in the days 
of PJizabetli, for endeavouring to over¬ 
turn tiie government, and resuscitate 
thq spirit of Mary, is chronicled at 
Rome as a martyr; and cs’cry Pro¬ 
testant, who was burned in the reign of 
that bloody princess, for reading God’s 
word, is set down as having met with 
his desert. The Papists who were con¬ 
demned by Elizabeth, wcrccondemncil, 
nor.for their Popery, but for jwrjury 
and treasoti, openly and by indictment; 
whereas the Protestants, that were in¬ 
humanly butchered in the reign ofMary, 
were thus visited ostensibly and openly 
for their religion. During the lastTcw 
years of the tyranny of Mary, it is re¬ 
corded that TWO IIU N D RED A K n EI (i IITY- 
ITVE were burned at the stake, and that 
upwards of four ih;,ndreij suffered 
various tortures, ending in death, in 
consequence of their sfttachment to 
truth, their reading the word of God, 
and their hatred of the abominations 
and the superstitions of Popery. Every 
subsequent investi^ion has served to 
castadditiorialcredibility on the writings 
of Fox. The personal and patient 
examination of living witnesses, on the 
part of the martyrologist, on his return 
to England, after the zleath of Mary; 
his careful investigation of every acces¬ 
sible record; his correspondence with 
Grindal, marked by so much sincerity 
and anxiety to record the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; his well-weighed 
evidences, received from eye-witnesses j 
ami Ills 
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“ ... Quasque ipsa miaerrinw vidi, 

£t quorum pars magna fui.” 
in reference to other i portions of his 
iiistory: all combine to elevate our 
author to the rank of a faithful narrator 
of facts as they actually were, and to 
pour reputation on the attempts of in¬ 
terested Papists to blacken his memory 
and detract from the weight of his evi¬ 
dence. “ He was a person,” says Neale, 
in his History of the Puritans, “ of in¬ 
defatigable labour and industry, and an 
exile for religion in Queen Mary’s 
days ; he spent all his time abroad in 
compiling the Acts and Monuments, * 
which were published first in Latin, 
and afterwards, when he returned to his 
native country, with enlargements: 
vast was the pains he took in searching 
records and collecting materials for his 
work ; and such was its esteem, that it 
was ordered to be set up in all the 
parish churches in England.” “No 
hooks,” adds the same author, “ ever 
gave such a mortal wound to Popery as 
this.” It has been sometimes objected 
to the writings and records ofl'ox, that 
he displays frequently great warmth 
of temijer, which leads him to speak 
in strong language, not always, it is 
asserted, consistent witli truth. To this 
we have but one reply, tliat the bitter 
persecutions which tiie historian wit¬ 
nessed, and the indignation that must 
have been awakened within him at the 
spectacle, are adequate and natural 
reasons for strong expression; and as 
to the truth of his records, no subse¬ 
quent evidence has touched his testi¬ 
mony or impugned his veracity. Fox 
is bated by the partisans of Rome, as a 
matter of course; yet Fox is not the 
only chronicler of the cruelties of that 
system. The censorship of books, the 
Index JAbrorum Prohibitornm, is still in 
e.\istence. So is the bull ofl.eo X., f^ull 
of virulent and murderous anathemas 
against the Reformers, beginning “ Ex- 
urge Dcus,” &c. The historical fact 
concerning this |mpe is known to all, 
that while he proscribed the reading of 
God’s word, he presenbed the perusal 
of the profanes! parts of Ariosto. Tlie 
bull in Cana liomini is read every 
Maunday Thursday at Rome. The 
following words are in the oath taken 
by Dr. Murray of Dublin, and every 
bishop of the Church of Rome: — 
“ Haretkos (jaon \mres\m),schismnticos, 
et rebelles etdem domino nostro, scilicet 
Papa:, vet successoribus pradictis pro- 
pQSse persequqr et impugnabo.” 


minus Dens is lying on our table, with 
a dedication to the Most Rev. Dr. Mur¬ 
ray, with the imprimatur of tlie same 
archbishop, and with the living and the 
dead illustrations of the practical nature 
of Dens' lessons in the parsonages and 
in the graves of the Protestant clergy. 
But we must reserve a few seasonable 
remarks on this head, till some more of 
the martyrologist’s narratives make their 
appearance. In the meantime, it looks 
like the doing of Him who precipitates 
the wicked into their own pit, that just 
after Dens had been dragged to light, 
instigating to murder and proscription, 
under tiie archiepiscopal, episcopal, 
and clerical seals of the Irish portion 
of the Church of Rome, honest Fox 
should just peep out of his retreat to 
confront him. Could we conceive these 
two leading men,— leading in their re- 
.spective walks,— to meet together and 
interchange a few words, the conversa¬ 
tion might be in this way:— 

Dens. Good morning. Master Fox; 
you and I have met in remarkable times. 

I*ar„ Very remarkable ; you want a 
regfeter-general for your exploits in 
Ireland, I presume. 

Dens. A liberal age this, else yon 
would not be suffered to run at large. 
I merely hint, et verbum sat sapienti, 
jf Lord .John Russell, or Melbourne, 
or O’Connell, or Murray, catch you 
by the hip, Uiey will feed fat the ancient 
grudge they bear you. 

Fox, Ay, and so there are Pro¬ 
testants that disbelieve me, or profess 
to do so. It used not to be so with all 
tiie Russclls; but I understand you 
have been busy in Ireland, and that 
your orders are in that island executed 
with amazing alacrity ; and here I am 
to register the doings of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, as I have honestly done those of 
its predecessors. 

Dens. It is this register of yours that 
we deprecate. We want to work in a 
quiet way, leaving no gravestones and 
epitaphs for our victims, but such as 
have appended the infallible permissu 
superiorum from itome. My anathema 
on all the Seeleys, the vile resurrection¬ 
ists that they are. 

Fox. You need not fear truth, Master 
Dens. 

Dens. Truth 1 we stuck her in the 
index long ago. We all detest her, 
as much as O’Sullivan or M'Gliee. 

Fox. Liberty of the press ? 

Dens. We speak as you speak on 
that head; but m mean difieieitlly. 
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Fox. The march of intellect ? 

Dens. We mean hy that the march 
of Popenr. 

Fox. The majesty of the people? 

Dens. We mean by that doing, what 
I bid Dr. Murray — what he bids the 
priests — what they bid the people. 

Fo.v. Tlie lOtli century ? 

Dens. You cannot have read Lord 
John's last, wherein he demoiistrates, 
jn'o viri/iparii, the absurdity of binding 
the 19th century by the chains of the 
17tb, or any of its parents. For our 
part, we came to the conclusion in our 
last conclave, and at the arrangement of 
our last Ordo Dominum ])ens svfjnentes, 
tliat our only hope in this same cen¬ 
tury, is the continuance of Melbourne 
and Co. in power. If by “ Ilents,” 
O’Connell, and Justice, and National, 
we can manage to keep the “ friends of 
the people” in power for a couple of 
years, we expect then to have Ireland 
to ourselves; and T pledge myself, quite 
in a friendly way, that if you, Master 
Fox, or any of the same genus, set foot 
on the Emerald Isle, there wilUbe fire 
and fagot at Derrynane, resirtbus 
enough to add your name to the rest of 
your maityrs. Moreover, on such a 
consummation, we mean to make Ire¬ 
land a sort of outpost to the pope, and 
an intervening semaphore, in order that* 
assaults may be sustained against the 
lieretics of England, and intelligence of 
our success transmitted to Home. 

Fox. W’ould you burn Dr. Whately ? 

Dens. When we have done with 
him. 

Fox. Would you injure after this the 
Whigs, that helped you to ascendency ? 

Dens. Crush them, like reptiles, by 
■St. Mary, and all the saints 1 

Fo.v. What would you do \\ ilh Arch¬ 
deacon Magee, Dr. Cook, llobert 
M‘Ghee, and O’Sullivan? 

Dens. Read my treatise De ViHuti- 

hm. 

Fox. Would you favour O’Connell? 

Dens. Canonise him 1 embalm him! 
assign a day for higi in the Missal, 
provided- he continue an obedient boy 
to the Church. 

Fox. What would you propose for 
the editor of the Times? 

Dens. Turn to the biography of 
Huss; read Dr. M'Crie’s account of 
the Inquisition; bum his leaders; 
quarter the editor. Oh, for his head 
between my grinders! 

Fox. The Standard —the Herald? 

Dens. Turn, or burn. 


Fox. The Chronicle — the Globe, 
and the rest of the Rads ? 

Dens. Make them wrapping-paper 
for popes’ bulls, or wadding, or fuel for 
burning heretics,—thanks to their ho¬ 
nours. 

Fox. Seeley’s shop ? 

Dens. We have plentyofGuy Fawkes’ 
in Ireland. 

Fox. Ilis majesty tlje king, God bless 
him? 

Dens. Winds, and waves, and birds, 
have ears: we have dethroned lieretical 
kings before now. 

Fo.v. Summary work, Domine Dens; 
what would you do with Fraser’s Oliver 
Yorke, Sir Morgan, and the whole 
train ? 

Dens. Order Father Front to do 
penance for his too great freedom of 
utterance; make over the editorship to 
one or more joints of the “ Tailand 
get Dr. Murray appointed to the cen¬ 
sorship of articles, with an additional 
salary of lOOOf. per annum. 

Fox. A perfect revolution! But really, 
to be candid, I am anxious to give a 
hist/>ry of the practical developement of 
your principles in Ireland, and to de¬ 
monstrate that I am wanted in the pre¬ 
sent day. W ill you meet me at Fraser’s 
during the sitting of the House ? 

Dens. No objection to hear you, at 
least. I cannot prevent you making 
your martyrology of the 19th century 
as public as that of those tiiat have gone 
before it, in the confounded age when 
the Church is chained. I may as well 
hear you, as I may be able to make a 
few suggestions. 

Fox. Your address, Mr. Dens? 

Dens. At his grace the most rev. 
Dr. Murray’s, Mountjoy Square, Dub¬ 
lin. 

Fox. By post, or private hand ? 

Dens. Get a frank from O’Connell. 

We intend to hear Fox’s martyrology 
of the 19th century, by occupying a 
secret corner in Mr. Fraser’s. vVe shall 
then be prepared to •meet the charges 
brought against *us for sanctioning the 
recollections of jrast and obsolete days. 
We have said, and do now assert, that 
notliing can be more seasonable than 
the re-appearance of Fox, to teach us 
wliat the Church of Home has been and 
w’hat she is, in her creeds and canons 
umepealed and unrepented of; and 
nothing will be more demonstrative of 
the claims of the ChurjcJi of Home 
to the character, se«/>er eadem, un- 
olianged and unchangeable, than an- 
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other Fox’s martyrology of the 19th 
century. 

The second volume of this national 
production is now on our table; the 
first, which contains the preface, bio¬ 
graphy, &c. being postponed to a later 
period in the issue of the work. It is 
well got'Up, sold at a reasonable rate, 
and worthy of the respectable and Pro¬ 
testant publishers under whose aus¬ 
pices it has appeared. VVe are, naturally 
enough, anxious to see the preliminary 
dissertation by Mr.Townsend; but pa¬ 
tiently await its appearance. Wc only 
regret that the orthography and texture 
of words and sentences have been oc¬ 
casionally altered and transposed. This 
injures the authenticity of this valuable 
work to a greater extent than we could 
desire. An exact reprint would have 
been more (o our taste. We wish, also, 
the editor had taken the trouble to refer 
move to original writers, and less to 
mere compilers. Neither Stockdale 
nor Mosheim am sufficient authority. 


if their referees can be had. Many 
of the original woodcuts are very 
curious, and we hope they will be 
accurately copied. The finest im¬ 
pressions of these, in any of the old 
editions which have come under our 
notice, are found in a folio edition, pub¬ 
lished in the last century, by Dr. 
Wright, and dedicated also to the king. 
We would strongly recommend the 
publishers to transmit a copy of the 
work to the library of the Royal College 
of Maynooth, to the titular archbishop 
of Dublin, and to the honourable mem¬ 
ber for Kilkenny. More money has 
often been wasted for woree purposes. 
It would be a return of the compliments 
of tlie season, Dens having been strongly 
recommended by his patron to all 
learned men. But we leave the inter¬ 
change in the Itands of Messrs. Seeley on 
the one side, and Mr. Coyne on the 
other, as publishers alone are likely to 
toe best acrpiaiuted with the courtesies 
of the craft. 


BtUK FJIIAR PLEASANTHIKS. 

No. I. — A Scene in Tickledrook CnURcn. 
iNTnoDWCTony. 

*' I feel now Uie future in the instant.”—SnAKESPEABr. 

It is well known (hut Ihe anecdote is good enough to be again repeated) that the 
once made to slimulale an Iri.shman’s ambition by a reference to posthu¬ 
mous fame, was met by the reply, “ Why sliould I do any thing for posterity t 
i’oslerity never did any thing for me.” 

Tlie Blue Friars, however, who have an equal power with Macbeth’s witches 
to look into futurity, are by no means iiVithe Irishman’s case; for, unless they 
are much mistaken, they clearly see, as a thing already done, what posterity will 
do for them, and are duly grateful. 

Their modesty'will not suffer them to transcribe all tliait the discriminating 
critic of the future is pleased tef say in their eulogy; but they are amused with 
his speculations as to the origin and nature of the brotherlfdotij^aftd as to the who 
and what of the blue brothers individually. 

The B. F.’s, tjierefore, saying nothing themselves on these heads, are content 
to- let posterity speak, for them; and, accordingly, posterity thus speaks:— 

“ Kenearches concerning the Monastic Orders of Great Britain,,f¥am the earliest 
times until the final extinction of the celebrated Order of Blue Wiarsi, in ihe 
nineteenth century. Dated 2836.” 

. (Extracts from pages 406,410, and 411.) 

“ About this time—one thousand years back—we first hear of that order of 
wisdom, wit, and good fellowship, whose members were the authoiw-'xtf those 
volumes of pleasnntrie, which are among tlie most val— * A. . 

* * <1:. ‘ * * 4^, 'i ' 

* * * * times, <ineie«i49»mK>dflm.’' 
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Tl»e fcsregoing hiatus supplies the place of pages 40f, 8, and 9, wliich arc 
replete with commendations not to be hoped for from contemporary Cfitios. The 
antiquarian thus proceeds:— . ‘ ‘ 

“ Hie origin of the Blue Order is involved in obscurity; though writers have 
been found determinate in the belief that it was foresAorn with Itobin Hood and 
his merry men. The reader will instantly see an objection to this in the fimt of 
Robin’s having been a green—and not a blue —man ; but even this discrepancy 
is met with an explanation by Professor Grubdust, whose hypothesis chiefly rests 
on what he imagines to be a true decipherment of the monastic seal, still fortu¬ 
nately preserved to us, and a copy of 
whicn IS here adjoined. 

It is said that the letters W. II. I. N. 
form a decided word; and, certainly, 
tliere is sucli a word, exactly so spelt, 
and put down in the dictionary as a 
noun-substantive, signifying furtr, 
shrub, prickljf-bush. Professor Grub- 
dust thence deduces his conclusion 
that the brethren frequented heaths, 
commons, or woods ; that they were 
originally huntsmen, or highwaymen, 
—“ night's foresters,” as signified by 
die owl,—mcriymcn by day, as typified 
by the magpie,—altcinatciy fierce and 
funny, as shewn by the double-headed 
ci-est (the profiles of which relatively 
indicate the ferocity of their high-way maraudings, and the fun of their in¬ 
door revelries),—that the “ nps nostraque” denotes their corporate interests, 
and that the clasped hands mean*nothing more than “ honour among thieves,” 
— that they were green brothers, until the* dissolution of monasteries in the 
time of Harry the Eighth, afterwhich they became blue—because they had good 
reason to look so. The professor further believes, that with the change of their 
coats they also changed the iiabit of their minds, and subsequently became mere 
innocent freebooters in the whims an^ oddities of humanity, the fruits of their 
gatherings being now before the world in tlieir volume of “ Pleasantries.” 

Professor Mustyhead reads the seal differently, and gives it as his opinion, 
that the blue brotberb have never been false to tbe colours wbicb they originally 
nailed to their mast; that, althougli exclusive as it respects their monasticism, 
they were philauthropic in regard to the practical good which emanated therefrom; 
and that they could alternately chatter witli the magpie or philosophise with the 
owl. “Then,” says he, “ look at the double-headed crest, with ‘ cinnamon diid 
ginger’ in the one face, and wisdom and water-gruel in its fellow—exemplifying 
that exact medley of jollity and asceticism which should distinguish every mortal, 
who, with good cause to be merry to-day, can yet say,with Merciitio, ‘ask for me 
to-morrow, and you’ll (perhaps) find me a gi'uve man.’” Tlie four mysterious 
letters arc translated by Mustyhead into Wisdom, Hilarity, liinocence, and 
Noodlcdum,—shewing how the wise, the happy, and the innocent, may consist¬ 
ently indulge in a few occasional freaks of fatilasy not exactly appertaining to the 
philosophy of mind. Professor'Threadbare supports an opinion, that W. II. 1, N. 
are the initials of Will, Harry, Jack, and Nathaniel; but with less reason than he 
might adduce in proof that they stand for Wine, Hamco, Jellyi; and Nutcrackers. 
Others incline to the belief, that the four letters are the initials of the founders’ 
names; and, cettes, as they say, B. F. may signify Brolhen Faur as well as Blue 
Friars. But B. F. may also signify Brothcj's Fifty, —leaving us to conclude that 
the fi-ateriiity is of heathen origin, being descended from the fifty suns of 
A'.gyptus, who got their throats cut—“all save one”—by marrying the 
Danaides. 

For our own parts, wc incline to believe that they comprised a fraternity 
which associated under the patronage of “ two-headed Janus,” by whom they 
swore, as the merry (iratiano instructed them; and that they held theiaselves 
free ta laugh at a jest, without caring a whit wiietlier Nestor deemed'it laughable 
or not: that they were in the habit of holding periodicnl conciives, when, umfer 
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the iqvigot^tiiig itifluence.ef the was$!ail-bowl^ each brother delivered an essay on 
men; manners, and tilings; and that from the collection of papers thus made, were- 
subs^uently selected, those which we now possess under the title of 

I'RIAR PIXASANTHIES." 

Concerning the individuals who comprised the fraternity, we know little more 
than is to be gatliered from the signatures of those whose contributions have been 
published to the world. These are observed to be as follow:— llerrkke (the 
cardinal), rierk (the prior), Lor/ce (sub-prior). Bacon, So/uno, Prim, Glastonbury, 
and li(^cr (sacristan). Of these, Tuck, Locke, Roger, and Bacon are, on two 
occasions, alluded to as “ tho four” distinct from the others,—leaving us to 
imagine that the fraternity at one time consisted of these only, mtd^ at all events, 
making it certain that they were contemporaneous. 

in Locke’s poem of the ^ Bridal Banquet” we have tlie following:— 

" Such gltst’ning eyes agd habits gay 
A s on this Hynieneul day 
Have sure been seen by few : 

The bravest knight and fairest dame 
Were seen to head the line; then.came 
A hundred guests of honoured fame, 

Andybur, at last, of worthiest nanw,— 

' Clod bless the Brothers Blue!” 

Again:— 

“ The twain are gone—my song is o’er,— 

Tile guests have parted—save the four: 

They eutered last of all the rout — 

They’ll be the last to vanish out; 

For, ere th^ go, they must unthrottle 
'J'he neck of many .a balsam^iot^e, 

And spice with iftaiiy u joke their litpior, 

And Slug ‘ a fico for the vicar.’ 

And if, when Sol the morn shall greet, 

They’re found not on the banquet-seat, 

Widi caps and noses red. 

Then look below upon the ground, 

And if they may not there he found 
*Tis like they’re gone to bed. 

And so, good night. Sir Prior Blue,— 

Roger, mcon, Locke, adieu!” 

Whether these were the original or tlie surviving four, must be left open to 
discussion, together with a variety of otlier indications which may be gatiiered 
from a careful perusal of the B. F. Miscellany. It is, however, clearly ascer¬ 
tained, that at one happy period of the monastery’s existence the celebrated Charles 
Matliews (who stood alone in the comic department of the drama) was its most 
distinguislied member. This fact is expressly recorded in a sketch of the last 
days of the Ilogarthian actor,, penned oy one of his Blue Brodiers, and first 
issued to the world by James Fraser, of well-beloved memory, under the title of 
‘ My Acquaintance with the late Charles Mathews.** His actual name not 
appearing among the autograph signatures, leaves us to presume that the brethren, 
on their admission into blue orders, were invested with certain cognoininations 
independent .of those given to them by their godfothers and godmothers; nor is 
it imppibable that ‘Brother Prism’ was no other tlian tlie monastic appellation 
of. tlie primatk minded Mathews, through wliom, as an optical medium, the 
woiid, saw itself in ail its multiformity.” 

We are content to let the foregolug stand as it is. There is ‘‘ no ofience in 
it,” at least. Perliaps our contemporary leaders will regard it as “ much ado 
Rbout nothing;” norAvill we hazard the chance of making tliat “ much” more. 

Fnm our Cerulean Cell, this 15th Januarji, 1837. tftffilSlIE. 


• See ^Jo. 75. March, 1836. 
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A SCENE IN TICKLEBBOOK CHTJBCn. 

Bottom. I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.” 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Durino a short tour in the month of 
July 1830, I l)ecame weather-bound 
one Saturday afternoon in the plea¬ 
sant little village of Ticklebrook, and 
was com jjelled to throw myself for a day 
or two on the tender mercies of mine 
host of tlie Pig and Blunderbuss. It 
was desperately hot — the sky “pall’d 
in the dunnest smoke of hell”—the 
barometer and thermometer at variance, 
and on the most “ distant terms”—the 
result of the whole being a thunder¬ 
shower, which might have passed mus¬ 
ter with Noah for a sucking deluge; 
on the termination of which 1 was glad 
to escape from that catacomb of spit¬ 
toons, saw-dust, and defunct bakkt/ 
pipes, ycleped by courtesy “ the best 
parlour,” to the more satisfactory-at¬ 
mosphere of the neighbouring church¬ 
yard. The only visible tenant of this 
place, besides myself, was a huge he- 
goat, who appeared to be, nuzzling 
among the tombs, as if endeavouring 
to awake to companionship the ghost 
of some departed bachelor of the 
“ ant]-Malthusi.m clubwhen, per- 
ceivitig me, and fmeying, perhaps, 
that 1 might be the said Malthus,^or 
Miss Mart'meau in unwhisperables, 
he approached with such indubitable 
symptoms of hostility, that 1 was un¬ 
der the necessity of re/'u//ing his at¬ 
tacks with the butt end of tny horse¬ 
whip. The exterior of the church wore 
a character of antiquity, which bespoke 
my curiosity for a further investigation; 
but, from the height of the windows on 
one side, and tlie dirty opacity of*the 
glass on the other, I was obliged to 
defer the internal survey until the 
morrow. On returning to the parlour 
of “ mine inn,” “ taking Ids ease ” in 
the chair which I had recently vacated, 
was a respectably dressed, unctuous 
little personage, whose latitude and 
longitude presented the same relative 
proportions as those usually bestowed 
on a collar of brawn—the resem¬ 
blance thereunto being still further 
maintained in the mottled lustre of 
his visage. This worthy lay coiled up, 
like a hedgehog, in tne extreme re¬ 
cesses of the capacious chair, and 
proclaimed triumphantly through his 
nasal trumpet the victory he had 
achieved over the cares of this world. 
JBeing somewhat tired myself^ I left 


him to the society of Morpheus and 
his empty rummer, and soon tumbled 
into bed, to the mutual annoyance of 
myself and a prolific colony of fleas, 
whose claim to the title of “ indus¬ 
trious ” was amply established on ra- 
rious parts of my body corporate dur¬ 
ing the night. Having taken summary 
vengeance on some score or so of these 
./?t'abottonnsls, I descended to breakfast 
to the tune of the matin chimes; and 
in due time repaired to the church, 
where accommodation was profFereil 
me by a well-to-do looking family, 
evidently of some note in the village, 
from the spacious seat in baize and 
brass bedight, and the stalwart build of 
tlieir prayer-books. Almost in a line with 
my locale, on the opposite side of the 
aisle, was a large aristocratic-looking 
>ew, unoccupied, save by sundry scar- 
et cushions of estimable plumpness, 
and corner pillows to match, right 
portly in dimension. The service had 
proceeded to the end of tlie first lesson, 
and I was speculating with myself to 
what magnate of the land this luxu¬ 
rious cliapel of ease might appertain, 
when a bustle in the aisle immediately 
leading to it interrupted my cogitations, 
and,lo! 

'* T.ike some infernal demon sent, 
lied from his ])enal element, 

To plague and to jtollutc the nir”— 

or, rather, like a twelve-inch globe, in 
“ flarne-coloured tafieta ”— appeared 
the hiirnibhed frontispiece of the very 
worthy whom I left snoring on tiie 
previous evening in the parlour of tlie 
Big and Blunderbuss. Tiiat he was a 
“ stranger,” was evident from the in¬ 
quiring glances he shot ofl* in quest of 
a seat; yet nobody “ took him in.” 
Either the {>ews in his immediate vici¬ 
nity were already occupied, or the 
proprietors of any chance vacancies 
manifested no great alacrity in seek¬ 
ing a nearer contact with this little 
ignisJatiius. In this dilemma his eye 
at length lighted on the goi^eous 
vacuum before-mentioned ; and, enter¬ 
taining, with Dame Nature, a charit¬ 
able abhorrence for such a stale, he 
made for the open door, and witliont 
more ado trundled his poggy periphery 
into tlie snuggeit corner of the pew, 
and appropriated a brace of the well- 
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stuffed pillows for the especial solace 
of his dorsal extremities. Here he 
nestled like a mouse in a meal-tub, 
and, if I mistake noti slept, until 
aroused by the pulmonary efforts of 
the choir and congregation in giving 
due effect to the old lOOlh Psalm. 
However, at the singing lie stood up, 
and, moreovei', paid decorous observ¬ 
ance to the established ritual during 
the communion service, and the suc¬ 
ceeding psalm. But scarcely had the 
latter “ tumult dwindled to a calm,*' 
ere his loins were again consigned to 
the soothing embraces of cushion and 
pillow—his hands, linked together, 
reposed in affectionate guardianship 
on his ample diaphragm—his lobster¬ 
like eyeballs “ paled their ineffectual 
fires”—the lids flickered like an ex¬ 
piring rushlight — and he gradually 
merged intc a state of total oblivion, 
with the startling text, “ Awake, thou 
that steepest 1” for his lullaby. In 
spite of the zeal and eloquence of the 
preacher, which were of no common 
order, 1 could not prevent my attention 
ever and anon swerving from the sub¬ 
ject of the discourse to the insens^e 
lump of mortality in tlic opposite pew; 
more especially as the recollection of 
his last night’s nasal powers begat a 
nervous apprehension lest a similar 
performance should subject his present 
untimely eclipse to a public rebuke 
from the pulpit. My anxiety, however, 
on this head, was speedily diverted to 
an object which threatened an inter¬ 
ruption of more formidable character. 
In consequence of the excessive heat 
of the weather, some of the doors of 
the church were necessarily left open 
during the service. Now, whether it 
was that he only meditated a retreat 
from the fervour of the noonday sun, 
or that he was compelled to seek the 
shelter of the sacred edifice from the 
wanton annoyances of certain profane 
loiterers in the churchyard, 1 know not; 
but certain it is that^my bearded enemy 
of the previous evening, the lie-goat 
hefore noticed, made his appearance 
in the porch, immediately within my 
ken ; and after executing a prefatory 
pos seul, not strictly of the Taglioni 
school, he gradually insinuated himself 
through the aisle, until he came directly 
opposite the open pew occupied by the 
unconscious contemner of the text. 
Here he planted himself, and deli¬ 
berately surveyed our sleeping hero 
with a curious jjttention. Naturalists^ 


learned in. the domestic economy of 
these animals, assert that they are, for 
the most part, of a headstrong disposi¬ 
tion, and much given to warfiire among 
themselves; and, moreover, that their 
signal for battle is invariably conveyed 
by three nods of the head. How far 
this is worthy of credit, I am unable 
to verify beyond the instance now nar¬ 
rating. Howbeit, the immediate object 
of the goat’s contemplation had by this 
time taken a far journey into ** the 
Laud of Nod,” and soon acknowledged 
tlie atlenliou of the animal by a bow of 
Jolloping profundity. Billy, as if per¬ 
ceiving some indefinite symptoms of 
capricornity about him, answered it 
with a short nod of defiance; a second 
declension of the head met with a si¬ 
milar response; and the third dip had 
scarcely reached zero ere tlie challenge 
was accepted by the goat, who, lower- 
inf his horns, rushed full butt through 
the doorway, and piuilied into his sup¬ 
posed antagonist in a style which would 
not have disgraced the palmiest days 
of Cribb or (Jame t'hicken. In a few 
inont^ntS' after the collision,’' the 
church was in an universal uproar. 
Tiie seat-door was closed on the com¬ 
batants ; and our hero, thus uncere¬ 
moniously recalled to his senses, and a 
half consciousness of the scene of his 
delinquency, verily believed himself 
delivered over as a prey to the arch¬ 
fiend in person. In the extremity of 
his fear he seized one of the pillows, 
which he brandished as a shield, and 
the which at tlie next onset became 
fixed on the horns of tire enemy. In 
tliis state, an energetic kick deposited 
Uie latter in the opposite corner of the 
pew, where our little man pelted him 
witli prayer-books, bibles, pillows, 
liymn-buoks, hassocks, and every other 
extempore piece of ammunition within 
his reach. After which, in a paroxysm 
of bewilderment, he scrambled into and 
over some half score of seats and pews 
with the agility of a cbinipanzee, 
bolted like a blazing meteor through 
Uie nearest doorway, and finally ef¬ 
fected a lodgment in his bed-room, at 
the Pig and Blunderbuss, in a state 
little short of insanity. 

Dn my return to ibe inn, some two 
hours after this extraordinary exhibition, 
I demanded from the waiter what had 
become of the gentleman who had 
played so conspicuous a part in it, 
and learned that he liad not yet left 
his apartment. Considering the slate 
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of excitement in which he must have 
entered it, this seemed to me somewhat 
odd; and I could not help entertaining 
vague conjectures that a sense of shame, 
consequent on bis recent expose, had 
driven him to commit some att of de¬ 
speration on his own person. However, 
as I had no right to meddle with the 
affairs of a perfect stranger, I suppressed 
my suspicions, and paid my respects to 
a rump steak and magnum of port, with 
the orthodox zeal of a true Blue Friar. 
At length, as the evening closed in, 
and 1 sat ruminating on the past oc¬ 
currences of the day, my former anxie¬ 
ties returned ; and, learning from the 
waiter that the gentleman was stilt in 
his bed-room, and had not yet ordered 
dinner, I ventured to suggest to that 
functionary the propriety of ascertain¬ 
ing the real state of the case by a per¬ 
sonal application at the door of the 
said dormitory. In this expedition I 
offered to bear him company, and be 
alone responsible for thus violating the 
privacy of the recluse. I might have 
spared myself tliis latter work of super¬ 
erogation ; for no sooner had wh reached 
the chamber, and the ear of my com¬ 
panion approached the key-hole, than 
the listening contraction of his face 
dilated to a most expansive self-lau¬ 
datory grin, as he exclaimed, “ I’m 
blowed if I didn’t think so—lie’s afit 
again, snoring away like a bass-viol. 
I neverd see no sich a varmint for sleep¬ 
ing as that ’ere chap in all my born days. 
Blest if I don’t think he’u sleep in a 
belfry all through the king’s birth-day! 
But here comes master—he’ll tell ye 
all about the gentleman.” 

From the landlord 1 gathered, that 
the party in question had arrived by 
the London coach some few days be¬ 
fore ; and-, after taking a hasty dinner, 
retired to bed, desiring to be called at 
eight o’clock the next morning: that 
at the hour appointed, to the repeated 
vociferations of the waiter, “ ’Tis past 
eight, zur,” accompanied by a furious 
cannonading on the door-panel, no sort 
of notice was vouchsafed by tl>e in¬ 
mate : that a forcible entry was therefore 


deemed expedient, when, to the con¬ 
sternation of the assembled besiegers, 
our little hero was discovered seated at 
the foot of the bed, bolt upright, dead 
asleep, and in full snore, his lefl arm 
embracing one of the pillars with most 
amatory zeal. In this situation he 
must evidently have remained through 
the night, his candle being quite burned 
out, and the operation of undressing 
liaving proceeded no further than the 
doffing of coat and waistcoat, and one 
boot and stocking—the boot-jack be¬ 
ing still attached to the heel of the 
other foot. The single ** Hollands 
bottom” recorded against him in the 
bar-book, quashed the rising suspicion 
of intoxicabon as the cause of his out¬ 
rageous nap; although this might rea¬ 
sonably have been entertained from the 
cool manner ofliis informing the vvaitcr, 
who awoke him after no very gentle 
fashion, that “ he thought he would 
have his tea now, and go to bed, as lie 
felt somewhat tirv,d from his journey.” 
At length, however, conviction of the 
real state of affairs stared him in the 
facCj and he stammered out some in¬ 
coherent apologies fur his apparently 
extraordinary conduct—that it had 
been an infirmity with him since his 
birth — and he was constantly being 
betrayed by it into tiie most awkward 
situations. This was all the landlord 
knew of him; but, connected as it was 
with his luckless contretemps in the 
church, it begat an interest about him, 
which determined me on taking the 
earliest opportunity of making his ac¬ 
quaintance, and ascertaining a. little 
more of his history. On descending 
to my breakfast the next morning, 1 
discovered, to my mortiBcation, that 
he had contrived to gel the start of me, 
and was off again by the London coach, 
—a ticket, which had escaped from his 
carpet-bag, being the only clue to the 
mysteries of the ** local habitation and 
the name ” of this scion of the “ Seven 
Sound Sleepers and which afforded 
the satisfactory evidence of the said bag 
belonging to “ S. B., passenger.” 
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** B*t:uor,D! into this boiling grave 
A golden cup I cast! 

What ho! brave hearts 1 is there kniglil or knave 
Dares plunge him now in the whirlpool vast'? 

Down the black throat the goblet’s gone — 

Whoso shall save it—it is his own.’’ 

Spoke the king, and from where he stood 
The goblet he swift did throw, 

From the towering crag that o’erhung the flood, 

Into the howling gulf below. 

“ What heart so daring? I ask again,— 

What heart so great among all my men ?” 

They heard the king—the knights, the knaves,— 

Heard; —but with arms afold 

. Mutely they glared at the rampant waves, 

And coveted not the drowning gold. 

And again the king:—“ This prize to win — 

Is there none,” he cried, “ that adventures in ?” 

And still there was silence on every side; 

When a youth from the ranks among 
(Jf the cowering vassals, stept in prida^ 

And his mantle away .and his girdle flung: 

And knights and ladies with looks amawd, 

On that youth of a noble aspect gazed. 

And as from thg edge of the frowning cape 
llis eyes o’er the deep he threw, 

Charybdis strong, from her horrid lap. 

Flung back the waters foaming new: 

With a noise like thunder they rushing are; 

With a noise like thunder that’s heard afar. 

And they bubble and boil, and they hiss and roar. 

As when water with fire hath met; 

And flood over flood they plash and pour, 

’Tdl the broad fiice of heaven with foam is wet. 

And still of that tempest no end can be — 

For still of a sea is born a sea. 

Yet calmer awhile is the sea around : — 

’Mid the milk of those billows sj^ent, 

Opens a gulf,—night-black, profound, 

As though to the roots of hell it went. 

And a thousand billows have left the morn, 

Down ihat dark foaming crater borne. 

Now, quick, ere the waters shall back be driven, 

The you.th he hath mutter’d a prayer: 

Oh ! a cry of amazement goes up to heaven! — 

The whirlpool is seizing—hath seized him !—there^ 

In its terrible jaws hath it toss’d him o’er; 

And now the brave swimmer can none see mote. 

And the ocean slept to the hollow Ibiliid 
Of Charybdis’ whirling bell; 

And from mouth to mouth the word went round,— 

“ High-hearted youth—alas,farewell!” 

And hollower still, and deeper fell. 

The sound of Charybdis’ wuirling bell. 
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And were it thy crown tliou ihrewest iii, 

And saidsl tlioii,—“ Who bringelli llie crown, 

He with my crown shall my kingdom win,” — 
Unequal the prize yet to tempt me down. 

Oh I never a soul returned to tell 
That which the dark gulf hideth well. 

Many the brave ship gone to wrack, 

Dra%vn in that fatal tide; 

Keel and mast dew shiver’d back. 

And nothing escap’d a grave beside.. 

But hark ! — wheeling nearer and nearer still, 

Like the voice of the coming storm, whistling shrill; 

It babbles and boils, and it hisses and roars, 

As when water witli fire hath met; 

And flood over flood it plashes and pours, 

Till the broad face of heaven with foam is wet. 
Like the sound of thunder its rushings are; 

Like the sound of thunder that’s heard afar. 

And see I in the dark tide labouring. 

What raises itself swan-white ? 

An arm and a neck, fair glistening,— 

And seas fall back before human might. 

Tis he! ’tis he!—and his hand is up. 

And he waveth aloft the golden cup! 

And he breathed long; and he breathed deep, 

And he hailed the blessed sky : 

All hearts for him with rejoicing leap. 

All voices are greeting him with outcry; 

Saying, “ lie lives!—he hath conquered death ! — 
He hath ’scaped from th^.brawling hell beneath I” 

lie comes; glad numbers his way prepare; 

At the feet of the king he falls: 

Kneeling presenteth the goblet tliere. 

And the king to his lovely daughter calls. 

Who chargelh the cup to its golden mouth. 

Then thus to the king that noble youth ;— 

“ Long life to the king!—rejoice who dwell 
In the rosy light above! 

But, oh! beneath—it is terrible ; 

And the Gods have secrets man must not prove. 
What they graciously screen with terror and night— 
Oh! never of that desire a sight. 

Like a flash from heaven was my downward course, 
Till met by the counter tide. 

Rushing enormous from its vast source, * 

Far in a cleft rock’s aching side. 

There, as a top, all helplessly, 

1 spun in the folds of a double sea. 

“ To God in my highest need I cried; 

And straight was seen, where hung 
In the ’mid ocean, reaching wide, 

A coral reef;—thereto I clung. 

And embedded there, lo! the goblet lay. 

That else had plung’d, and plung’d, for aye. 

“ For below—all round—the mountainous deep,* 
Lay stretch’d in purple night; 
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To tlie ear no sound—eternal sleep ■— 

But to the shock’d eye many a sight: — 

Salamanders, and serpents, and dragons fell, 
fiestirr’d themselves in the jaws of hell. 

“ Darkly did crawl, and obscenely twine, 

Each fish without a grace; 

Armed roach, and the haberdine. 

And foul Zygcena’s horrid fiice. 

And that grim sea-wolf, the prowling shark — 

Prowl’d with his bared tusks thro’ the dark.* 

“ And my thoughts were of human things, as I hung 
In the depths of the ocean drear, 

Tile only warm-feeling breast, among 

Spectres, and monsters, and shapes of fear. 

1 thought of the light and the air above. 

And of human voices, and human love. 

“ Just then, lo! I turned, and I saw a beast 
Urging a hundred joints; — 

' Instant, with frantic dread opprest. 

Have 1 quitted my hold on the coral points! 

Instant am borne by the torrent away !— 

But, oh ! ’tis to life, and the warm, warm day.” 

The king he heard, and much wondered he, 

And, “ Tlie goblet is thine,” he said;— 

“ And now, behold, 1 bequeath to fliec, 

W itli costliest jewels fair bespread. 

This ring,—if again thou’lt the ocean range, 

And bring me report yet of sights more strange.” 

But the daughter wept, for he)r heart was sore, 

And thus she her pain decla'red : 

“ Oh, father, this terrible sport give o’er, 

Tlie youth he hath done what none other dared ; 

And if in your breast such a passion raves, 

’Twere but fair that the knights now shame the knaves.” 

There seized he the goblet — that king severe — 

And into the gulf flung straight; 

“ Place me once more but that goblet here. 

And in all my court shall be none so great; 

And thou shalt embrace for thy wife, I vow,^ 

Her that would plead for thee even now.” 

Then a heavenly strength seized all the soul 
Of tliat youth, and his eyes made dart 
ileroical fire; a glance he stole — 

Saw the dear love of that tender heart, 

Her pdllid cheek, and her failing breath,— 

Saw it—and plung’d for life or death. 

Still heard is the torrent, still pours the black tide, 

And its coming ih thunder is told; 

And the eye of sweet love looketh far and wide. 

And the waters are rushing a hundred fold, 

And over and over they plash and, pour; 

But the youth—he retumeth never more. . 


fishy horrors, the curious reader is requested tP look at the incomparable 
raisonn^e of Spenser, in the hook 2, cant. xii. v. 22, 

... - . •*. .. !.« : '■ 
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J)RGS9, DAKDXES, FABHIdK, &C** 


It is amusing to walk down Regent 
e(ireet in height of the London 
season, and see the changes that each 
year “produces in the costume of the 
pipinenaders; to speculate on the im¬ 
pression tiie thshions of the day wou}d 
produce %n the minds of tiie beaux of 
a century back; and think how insig- 
nideant the close-cropped, plain-coated, 
troffilcrcd dandies that We meet^ would 

a car HI the eyes of those “ trim 
ants, full of courtship and state,that* 
figured on the stage of life in ail the 
magnificence of cocked hats, flowing 
wigs, embroidered coats, ruffles, sliorts, 
swords, powder, and trunk hose. 

Looking back to the reign of Charles 
I., we cannot jierceive any greater 
ciiangc in our national characteristics, 
than what has taken place in the dress 
and appearance of an English gentle¬ 
man. Less than two centuries will 
place us in the days of \’andyke, a 
pciiod ever considered most felicitous 
in elegance of costume; and though it 
IS our intention to deal moie with later 
years, yet, it may not be amiss to 
commence witli a sketch of the costume 
uf a gallant cavalier, during tiiose times, 
and trace from thence the ciiaiiges dow^ 
to the present day. 

“ It consisted^,” says the llistorj/ 
of hritisk Costume, p. 204., “ of a 
doublet of silk, satin, or velvet, with 
iaigu loose sleeves, slashed up tlie 
fioiit; the collar covered by a falling 
band of the riciicst point lace, with 
that peculiar edging now called \'an- 
dyke; a shoil cloak was worn carelessly 
on one shoulder. The long breeches, 
fiiiig«*d or pointed, as we have already 
mentioned, met tlic tops of the wide 
boots, winch were, also, ruffled with 
lace or lawn. A broad leafed Flemish 
betiver hat, with a ricli hat-band and 
plume of featiiers, was set on one side 
the head, and a Spanish rapier, hung 
fiom a most magnificent baldrick or 
sword-belt, worn sashwise over the 
light shoulder. Tlie doublet of silk 
oi velvet was frequently exchanged, in 
these troublesome times, fora buff coat, 
whicli was richly laced, and sometimes 
embroidered with gold and silver, and 
enriched by a broad silk or satin scarf, 
tied in a large bow, cither behind or 


over the hip, in which case, the short 
cloak was, perhaps, dispensed with— 
in some instances, die bulf jerkin with¬ 
out sleeves was worn over uie doublet. 

* V • * 

The beard was worn very peaked, 
wtU) small upturned moustaches; the 
hair long in the neck, and sometimes, 
it should seem, powdered.’’ 

With Charles II. commenced tlic 
corruption and decline of the Vandyke 
costume. “ Tlie doublet was made 
exceedingly short (p 295), open in 
front, without any under waistcoat, and 
displaying a rich shirt, whici^ bulged 
out from it over the waistband of Uic 
loose breeches, which, as well as the 
large full sleeves, were exceedingly 
ornamented with points and iiband.s. 
Beneath the knee hung long drooping 
lace ruffles, and the falling collar of 
lace, with a high - crowned hat and 
plume of feathers, stiU preserved sonic 
of its old gallant cavalier character. 
But the fashions of the court of Louis 
XlV. of Fiance, soon found their way 
across the water to ‘ VVhitehall Stairs,’ 
and the servile imitation of the coiirtieR» 
of the Grande Monarque, gave rise to 
that absurd and detestable monstrosity, 
a periwig. His majesty, it appeals, 
when a little boy, had remat kably 
beautiful hair, which hung in long 
waving curls upon his shoulders; and 
the courtiers, out of compliment to their 
young sovereign, had heads of false 
hair made to imitate his natural locks, 
wliich obtained the name of pciuke. 
When the king grew up, he retumed 
tlie compliment by adopting the aiticlo 
himself; and the peruke speraily lodged 
upon tlie heads an9« shoulders of all 
the gentlemen of'England, under llie 
corrupted appellation of a peiiwig. 

‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’ says 
the proverb; so extraordinary a head¬ 
dress as the periw\g demanded a dif¬ 
ferent covering to the bigh^crowned 
hat or broad-leafed Sjianish sombrero. 
Down went the crown, and up went 
the brims at the sides; a row of featlicts 
was placed round ‘it in lieu of the 
cfaivalric plume; andt^ first approacli 
Was made to the jeocled hats of the 
eighteenth century.’’ ’ 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
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cenWiy, petticoat breeches and long 
stockings, made very wide at tlie loti, 
and fastened to the breeches by ribands, 
were introduced from France; and in 
1659, Holmes gives us the following 
description of a gentleman's dress. “ A 
sliort’Waisted doublet and petticoat 
breeches, the lining being lower than 
ilie breecltes, is tied above die knees; 
the breeches are ornamented with 
ribands up to the pocket, and halfthoir 
breadth upon the thigh; the waistband 
is set about with ribands, and the shirt 
litTneing out over them.” 

'foward the conclusion of Charles ll.'s 
reign, the doublet, or jacket, was elon¬ 
gated to the middle of the thigh, with 
sleeves to the elbows, terminated by 
ribands, from under which, bulged forth 
the sleeves^ of the shirt, rumed and 
adorned in a similar manner. Thus 
the doublet became transformed into a 
coat; and, in an inventory of apparel 
provided foi his majesty, in 1679, we 
iind a complete suit of one material, 
under the [iresent designation of “ coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches.” Neckcloths 
were worn towards the close of this 
icign. 

The reigns of William and Mary 
were productive of little change in 
costume; a variation in the adjust¬ 
ment of the petticoat breeches and 
stockings, which were drawn up to the 
middle of the thigh, being about the 
only one. The periwig increased, and 
we learn, that it was the fashion for 
beaux to comb them publicly, with the 
same air that a modern exquisite twirls 
his mo'istaches. The broad brims of 
the hats, too, began to be turned up in 
H variety of ” cocks,” as they were 
staled, and some wore feathers and 
iihands in them. » In No. 319 of the 
Speclator, we find a lady complaining 
that her lover changed the form and 
style of his wig, and cock of his hat, 
so ofien, as to assume a new face al¬ 
most every day during the first month 
of their courtship; and that a beau, 
wealing a mixed feather, had lured 
away a female friend, who took him 
for an officer of the guards, but who 
pioved to be an “arrant liiien-drapei.” 

“ Square-cut coats (p. 311), and 
long-flapped waistcoats with pockets 
in them, the latter meeting the stock¬ 
ings, still drawn up over the knee so 
high as to entirely conceal the breeches, 
but gartered, below it; largehanging 
cufls and lace ruffles; the skirts, of the 
coats stifibned.out with wire oc buok- 


THiOf from between which, passed the 
hittof tbe.ewolrd, deprived of the broad 
aud splendid belt in which it swung 
ill the preceding reign; blue or scarlet 
silk stockings, with gold or silver clocks; 
lace neckdoths; squeiertoed short- 
quartered shoes, with high red heels and 
small buckles; vei^ long and formally 
curled perukes, black riding wigs, bag 
wigs, and night-cap wigs; small three- 
cornered hats, laced with gold ^d sil¬ 
ver galloon, and sometimes piiitimed 
with fcathem,—composed the habit of 
the noblemen and gentlemen during 
*tlie reigns of (-ineen Anne and George 
the Fiist.” 

Sir Roger de Coverley, in discours¬ 
ing of the changes in fashion among 
thp portraits of his ancestors, points 
out one, whom he designates as “ a soft 
gentleman,” with small buttons, little 
boots, laces and slashes about bis coat, 
who, he said, would sign a deed that 
passed away half his estate with his 
gloves on, and yet, would not put on 
his hat before a lady, if it were to save 
his epufftry; and, in the forty-eighth 
number of the Spectatm-, we find the 
old beau describing himself as “ mount¬ 
ed in high-heeled shoes, with glazed 
wax leather insteps.” In the TulUr of 
June 1709, red-heeled shoes are men- 
ttOiied as “ essential ports of the habit 
belonging to the order of smart fellows 
and in a postscript to an advertisement 
of Air. Tiptoe’s dancing school, in the 
18Uth number, it is observed, that danc¬ 
ing shoes not exceeding four inches 
in height at the heel, and periwigs not 
exceeding tlu'ee feet in length, were 
carried gratis in the box of tbq coach 
that conveyed the pupils to and fro. 
In the inventory of a fop’s eflccts, 
seized to defray tlie expenses of hts iii- 
tci merit, there were found in a large 
glass case, containing the linen and 
clothes of the deceased, two embrei- 
dered suits, a pocket perspective, « 
dozen pair of red-heelea shoes, tlircu 

E air of red silk stockings, and an am- 
er-hcaded cane. The contents of his 
“ strong box,” would load ua to infbr, 
that lie had expended his means in the 
most necessary articles for ipaintaining 
the appearance of “ his o«ler;’' ftwr it 
only produced five bifietswfw^ a Bath 
shilling, a crooked six|:»DCe, a silk gar¬ 
ter, a lock of hair, and three broken 
fans! 

Will Sprightly, die Bruimnell or 
D’Orsay of those days, mcafloned the 
silver^clocked stocking, in<A dissertaitioii 
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on the luode of introducing a fashion, 
or “ striking a bold stroke,” as it was 
called. Will says, that the tailors, 
when they took measure of them, used ' 
to inquire, “ whether they would have 
a plain suit, or strike a bold stroke.” 

*• 1 think,” says Will, “ I may without 
vanity say, that 1 have struck some of 
the boldest and most successful Strokes 
of any man in Great Britain. .1 was . 
the first that struck the longjpocket 
two years since; 1 was, likewiaie,^the 
author of the frosted button, Wych, 
when I saw the town came readily^lnto, 
being resolved to-strike while the iron 
was hot, 1 produced, much about the 
same time, tlie scallop flap, the knotted 
cravat, and made a fair push for the 
silver-clocked stocking. A few months 
after, I brought up the modish jacket, 
or the coat witii loose sleeves. I struck 
this at first in a plain dut/y, but that 
failing, 1 struck it a second time in blue 
camblet, and repeated the stroke in 
several kinds of cloth, until at last it 
look.” 

Cherry-coloured hoods ^vt!^C‘ then 
the fashion au>ong the ladies, and Will 
threatened to astonish the to^vn with a 
new dress, part of vvliicli was to con¬ 
sist of a cherry-coloured hat, in which 
he said he should speedily a]>pcar at 
White’s. He considered the chert^- 
coloured hood to be the boldest stroke 
the sex had struck, for one hundred 
years then last |>ast. 

Fashion, during the early part of tiic 
eighteenth century, appears to have 
been strangely capricious, and furnish¬ 
ed ample material for the satirists of 
the day, who m many instances treated 
their subjects with ludicious 11.B. 
felicity. “ Country gentlemen” ap¬ 
pear always to have fared rather badly 
at the hands of their fashionable brethren 
of the town ; and we find them censured 
in several places for wearing red coats, 
Monmouth cocks, &c.; and there is a 
description of a “ rural squire ” in the 
Tatter (No 90), who appeared in the 
Park with a carriage and behaviour 
made entirely out of his own head. 

He was of a bulk and stature larger 
than ordinary; had a red coat on, flung 
open to shew a gay calamanco waist¬ 
coat ; his periwig fell in a very consi¬ 
derable bush upon each shoulder; his 
arms naturally swang at an unreason¬ 
able distance from his sides, which, with 
the advantage of a cane that he bran- 
di^ed in a great variety of irregular 
motions, made it unsafe for any one to 


walk within several yards of him. In 
this manner, he ‘ took up the whole 
Mall, his sjMictaturs moving on each 
side of it, whilst he cocked up bis hat, 
and marched directly for Westminster.” 

The ingenuity of the fashionables, 
during the eighteenth century, was 
principally engaged in altering and 
devising new cocks for their hats, and 
forms for their wig'. Pigtails were in¬ 
troduced about the middle of it, and 
some young men wore their own hair 
profusely powdered. Lord Chesterfield’s 
celebrated letters to his son throw a good 
detil of light upon the habits and cus¬ 
toms of this period. In December 
1748, he writes: — “ Your dress (us 
insignificant a thing as dress is in it¬ 
self) is now become an object worthy 
of some attention; for I confess, I can¬ 
not help forming some opinion of a 
man’s sense and character from his 
dre.ss; and, I believe, most people do 
us well as myself. Any aflectatioit 
whatsoever in dress im|ilies, in my 
mind, a flaw in the understanding. 
Most of our young fellows here dis- 
jiJay some cliaracter or other by their 
dress: some affect the tremendous, and 
wear a great and finely cocked hat, an 
enormous sword, a short waistcoat, and 
a black cravat; these T should be al¬ 
most tempted to swear tlie peace against, 
in iny own defence, if I were not con¬ 
vinced that they arc but meek asses in 
lions’ skins. Others go in brown frocks, 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels 
ill their hands, their hats uncocked, 
and their hair uii|)owdc'red; and imi- 
lale grooms, stage-coachmen, and 
country bumpkins, so well in their out¬ 
sides’, that I do not make the least 
doubt of their resembling them equally 
in their insides. A man of sense care¬ 
fully avoid.s any particular character in 
his dress; lie is accurately clean for 
his own sake, but all the rest is for 
other people’s. He dresses, as well and 
in the .same manner, as people of sense 
and fashion of the place where he is: 
if he dresses better, as he thinks—that 
is, more—than they, he is a fop; if he 
dresses worse, he is un])ardonably neg¬ 
ligent : but, of the two, I would rather 
have a young fellow too much, than 
too little dre.ssed; the excess on that 
side will wear oft’ with a little age and 
reflection; but, if lie is negligent at 
twenty, he will be a sloven at forty, 
and stink at fifly ytears old. Dress 
yourself fine where others are fine, and 
plain where others are plain; but take 
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care, always, that your clothes are well 
made, and fit yon, for otherwise they 
will give you a very awkward air.” 

In May following, we find him writing 
thus: — “Mr Hearlo informs me, 
that you are clothed in sumptuous 
apparel: a young fellow should be so, 
especially abroad, where fine clothes 
are so generally the fashion. Next to 
their being fine, they should be well 
made and worn easily; for a man is 
only the less genteel for a fine coat, if, 
in wearing it, he shews a regard for it, 
and is not as easy in it as if it were a 
plain one.” 

We subsequently find his lordship 
saying, that, “ at his age. Ire does not 
wear feathers and red heels, but takes 
care to have his clothes well made, his 
wig well combed and powdered, his 
linen and person extremely clean.” 

A large broad-brimmed hat, called a 
“ kerenhuller,” imported from (Jer- 
niaiiy, distinguished the commenccnient 
of the reign of George III. “ Some,” 
it is said, “ had their hats open before 
like a church-spout, or the scales they 
weigh Hour in; .some wore tlieiri rnUicr 
sharper, like the nose of a greyhound ; 
while others wore them with corners, 
which came over their foreheads, in a 
direct line pointing into the aii.” 

The turfites of those days had a 
peculiar hat, edged with gold binding, 
as may be seen in any of the old paint¬ 
ings by Stubbs, Gilpin, and others. 
Tlareit*s letter in the Conuoissfur, Nov. 
7, 1754, about Newmarket, says, “ I 
cannot bel]) telling you, that 1 was 
dressed in my blue riding frock with 
plate buttons, with a leather licit round 
my waist, my jemmy turn-down' boots 
made by Tull, my Virown scratch \mh, 
and my bat with the narrow silver lace, 
cocked in the true sporting taste.” 
lliis is pretty much the dress now 
worn by grooms. In 1770, says the 
author of the History of British Costume, 
“ the NivernOis hat was the rage. It 
was exceedingly small, and the flaps 
fastened up to the shallow crown, which 
was seen aoove tliem,by hooks and eyes. 
The comer worn in front was of the 
old spout or shovel shape, and stiffened 
out by a wire. Cold-laced hats were 
again general in 75 ; and, in 78, were 
adopted by many, to give them a 
military and distinguished air, and to 
escape the press-gangs that were re- 
maritably busy that year.” 

Cocked hats went down with Uie 
French Revulution, though we are un¬ 


able to trace the deiivaiion of ibe round 
ones of the present day, that succeeded 
them. The old three-cornered hat was 
nicknamed “ an Egliam, Staines, and 
Windsor,” from the triangular direc¬ 
tion-post to tfiose places, which it was 
said to resemble. The facetious author 
of Geoffrey Gambado mokes his hero 
lament therr disappearance; for he says, 
“ besides the dignity a cocked hat 
gave to the most unhappy countenance, 
it was wonderfully useful to eques¬ 
trians : for if in windy weather the 
wearer is blinded, in rainy he is de¬ 
luged, with a round one; whereas one 
properly cocked, retains the water un¬ 
til nc arrives at his baiting-place, and 
keeps the head (whicii riding might 
have heated) agreeably cool; having 
much the same effect on it that a pan 
of water has upon a flower-pot.” 
Wigs vanished with the eighteenth 
century, and are falling into disuse, 
even among the judges when off the 
hencli. When the full-bottomed ones 
were abolished for general use in courts 
of juslk«, an old author declared, that 
the laws were degraded, attributing 
tlie increase of thievery to it, and in¬ 
sisted that ten men were hung for 
every inch curtailed in the judge’s wig. 
The transition from tlie courtly dress 
3f former limes to the unpretending 
costume of the present day, was rapid 
in tlie extreme: so much so, indeed, 
that the owners of the former had not 
time to w'car out their clothes ; and at 
every fancy dress ball, tliere are abund¬ 
ance of young old belles and beaux, 
supplied with the proper costume from 
tlie waulrobcs of their parents or im¬ 
mediate ancestors. 

But wc must retrograde a little, in 
order to notice the important period 
in the fashionable world, when his late 
majesty shone forth as Prince of Wales. 
It was about 1780, when lie commenced 
on .a scale of magnificence that we 
never hope to see ugciin. Whatever 
his late majesty did, was little short of 
wholesale: whether his fancy led him 
to patronise the arts or architecture, 
the turf, jewels, plate, equipage, dress, 
or what not, he did it upon the most 
extensive scale. The 30,000/. a-year, 
appropriated for personal expenses, 
soon proved insufiicient; and twice in 
twelve years, he brokd up his establish¬ 
ment, and disposed of his horses, car¬ 
riages, &c. On the first occasion, 
twenty grooms paraded his race-horses 
through the' streets up to Tattersall’s, 
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and, in 1792, lie bad live liundred 
horses llierc, of one sort and another. 
Ills beautiful phaeton and six, the 
leaders guided by a diminutive pos¬ 
tilion, and the rest driven by .himself, 
will still be in the recollection of some 
of our readers. 

No man could conii)ete with his 
late majesty in the choice and arrange¬ 
ment of his toilette, or shew oflF what 
on another man would have been ab¬ 
solutely ugly, to so much advantage. 
Whatever he pul on became him; and 
those who remember him in the hey¬ 
day of life remember the finest look-» 
ing man, and the most polished gentle¬ 
man, in the world. We have him 
in our mind’s eye now, in the well- 
appointed courtly train gliding up the 
cour.se on Ascot Heath, returning, with 
a grace so peculiarly his own, the 
welcome of his loyal subjects, as they 
pressed forward in line on either side 
to greet him, and think we hear the ac¬ 
clamations that rent the air, as he pre¬ 
sented himself at the window of the 
royal stand: — every inch a pr^pce 1 

lie was a great patron of military 
costume, and otie of the latest sup¬ 
porters of hair- powder. 11 is said, that 
the Princess of Vi'ales, shortly after 
their marriage, grievously offended him, 
by saying that he looked “ like a greai 
sergeant-major with his powdered oars.” 

Sir N. W. Wraxhall, in his Poxt- 
humous Memoirs, describes a medal 
that was struck in 1789, to commemo¬ 
rate the appointment of the intended 
regency, in which his royal highness’s 
side-face appears, “ the hair dressed 
in small curls as then worn, which 
might easily be mistaken fur a tie-wig 
loosely floating down his back. lie 
wears,” he adds, “ a coat embroidered at 
the button-holes, a part of his star just 
appearing, with a'jirodigioiisorfrill 
of lace at the breast.” The morning 
costume, at that time, was a frock- 
coat, leather pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots with tassels; and it was consi¬ 
dered a virtue to have the pantaloons 
made so excessively tight, that the 
wearers used to be slung into them by 
pullics, and had to work their way 
down by sheer bodily exertion. A 
fine gentleman in one of Foote’s farces, 
giving orders to his tailor for a jair to 
be made in the height of the fashion, em¬ 
phatically observes, “ now mind, if I 
am get into than, I won’t have them.” 

The Hessian boots gave way to vejy 
short brownish coloured tops^ reaching 


about half way up llio calf of tlie leg. 
Leather pantaloons were still in vogue; 
and the length of the one, and the 
slioitness of the oth^r, produced the wit¬ 
ticism, that the wearers paid “ double 
])rice for their breeches, and half price 
for their boots.” Gradually the boots 
lengthened, until, afier a large inter¬ 
regnum for the purpose of displaying 
the pink silk stockings, they finally 
closed up in the manner they are now 
worn in the hunting field. Beau Bnim- 
mell, of immortal Tame, who is said to 
have fed the pampered appetites of his 
boot-tops on champaigne, introduced 
the rose coloured-ones in lieu of the old 
brown or mahogany-coloured tops. 
Nimrod, in his crack riders of England, 
published in the New Sporting Maga¬ 
zine, describes him stepping out of the 
Duke of Rutland’s carriage at the 
cover side, to mount his well “ groomed 
hunter;” and in an old hunting song 
of the last century, he is thus por¬ 
trayed :— 

" Benu Brummell! O bless us! how 
ventures he here. 

Delighting our eyes and our noses 1 
lie splashes through ditclies, in kersey¬ 
mere breeches, 

All streaming with otto of roses.” 

Very liglit-coloured coals, the lighter 
the more fashionable, were the rage in 
tlie early part of the present century, 
and it is only within very recent time.s 
that the last of them has disappeared. 
The X.X. Lord Scarborough used fre¬ 
quently to appear in tlie Park in what 
was called a pepper-and-salt one, as 
did the late Mr. Brandling, M.P. for 
Northumberland. Shorts, aiid “ con¬ 
tinuations,” as long gaiters were some¬ 
times denominated, had a run towards 
the decline of top-boots. Kuee-brecclies 
had all this time been gradually falling 
into disrepute, and trousers bad found 
their way into the opera. The lady- 
patronesses of Almack’s 'made a stand 
on behalf of their favourites, which only 
had the effect of confirming their 
sentence, and banishing them altoge¬ 
ther. They are now seldom seen, ex¬ 
cept on the persons of a few antiquated 
peers, butlers, and waiters who “ at¬ 
tend parties on the shortest notice.” 
Opera hats expired with shorts, or were 
degraded into the flat crush hats of the 
present day. 

Loose trousers are said to have been 
copied from the Coteacks,and Welling¬ 
ton boots bespeak their author: these, 
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with frock coats, _ copied from the 
Freuch, seem acclimated among us. 
The rage for trousers broke out about 
1814, when the “ crowned heads” 
paid tlieir visit to this country, and 
were a conspicuous article in the cos¬ 
tume of the “ dandies” that flourished 
so vigorously about that time. Tiieir 
dress was quite as absurd as any we 
have described, without having the re¬ 
deeming quality of beauty or conve¬ 
nience to recommend it. A dandy 
may, perhaps, be best described as a 
being who Itad not one article of 
clothing to fit him. Every thing was 
at variance with iiaturo: his Iiat was 
so small, as to took like a child’s pul 
on by mistake; and it was perched on 
a pyramid of hair swept round on 
either side, protruding over eacii ear 
in huge bushy curls, llis coat was the 
most forlorn, starved-looking thing 
imaginable, for it was small, tight, and 
scrimpy; the collar was very narrow, 
and placed at the bottom of the neck, 
to shew off an immensely wide, stiffly 
starched, white cravat, which, with very 
high and equally stiff embroidered 
siiirt-collars, or gills, as they were then 
called, so completely enthralled the 
wearer as to m^e him a prisoner for 
th«f rest of the day; for, once “ made 
np,” as the saying was, he could only 
obtain a side view by turning his whole 
body round. The waist of the coat 
was placed half way up his shoulders, 
the buttons being small and close to¬ 
gether, from whence protruded a pair 
of vary loiig^ narrow, stiff, swallow-tails, 
reaching generally below the back of 
the knee. Some increased the misery 
of their situation by wearing stays, 
and having tlieir coats stiffly padded 
about the breast and at the sides. 
VVhen Lady Oldtown asked Sir Henry 
Millingtown to sit down beside her, 
the worthy baronet was unable to 
comply with her request, because he 
was not on that evening made to sit 
down,—he had «nly his standing-up 
coat on 1 

The waistcoat of a dandy was very 
shod, and single-breasted, with a low 
standing up collar, and generally pad¬ 
ded into a pigeon breast, the prevailing 
colour being buff; the coats blue, viritii 
metal buttons—a fashion, by the w.ay, 
that is just now coming round again. 
As if in derision of the scantiness of 
the upper garments, the trousers were 
most extravagantly wide, but so short 
that it appeal^ doubtful whether they 


had not been meant to terminate at the 
knee; and a pair of very long Welling¬ 
ton boots, made so tight at the foot, dial 
the boot-makers used to recommend 
the wearers to stand in a pool of water 
a few times prior to bringing them 
into regular wear, were set off by a 
pair of very high heels witli clanking 
iron plates, and long ringing steel or 
brass spurs. It was, also, considered 
good breeding to be short-sigiited, and 
the exquisite’s glass was iii constant 
requisition. The “getting up” of a 
dandy was a matter of moment, and, 
being thus pillorised, he was fit for 
nothing until he was released. 

This fashion, too absurd to last, 
was succeeded by one in the direct 
contrary extreme. Suddenly, all the 
swallow-tails and short waists vanished, 
and long-backed jackets reigned in 
their stead. It was no unusual sight 
to see a man enter a dining or a ball¬ 
room, cropped so close behind as to 
look as though he had been in the 
trap along with the fox that lost its 
brush, ^ Single-breasted duck-hunters, 
generally green, brown, or olive colour, 
were the fashionable morning costume; 
the trousers were lengthened, and 
shaped out over the foot. Summer 
trousers, at this period, were uncom- 
pionly gay: broad, pink and blue stripes, 
the stripes at most respectful distaorces, 
were the order of the day; and large 
double-breasted rolling-collared waist¬ 
coats, of a wide diamond pattern, of a 
similar colour, were worn. White 
neckcloths yielded to fancy stripes, 
which gradually became “ small by 
degrees, and beautifully less," until, 
blues, and reds, and greens, stood forth 
undisputed masters of the field. After 
striped trousers, came llussia ducks, 
bleached and unbleached; but the 
tailors, foreseeing that their neatness 
and simplicity would ensure them 
a long run, prudently introduced a 
fiishion, which, while it could not pos¬ 
sibly last, would oblige all who fol¬ 
lowed it to have a new set at no 
distant period. To this end, they 
altered the position of tlie pockets, 
placing them on the side of the hip 
instead of at the top, and puckering 
the trousers round the waist in large 
folds, until tliey “ stood off” like those 
of a Dutch burgomaster. As a neces¬ 
sary consequence, the next step was 
tlie abolition of trousers’ pockets alto¬ 
gether (no loss to many who had 
nothing but their hands to put in them), 
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and ■ the more comely sul)stilution of 
tight mistbandsJ Few tilings have 
had H mote successful run than the 
Scotch plaid trousers of recent times, 
unless vvse except the duffle .or Har¬ 
rington frock coats, which aio equally 
comfortable and popular, it lias been 
said, that with a black stock, a good 
double-breasted dose-biittoiiiiig frock, 
a pair of trousers, and Wellington bools, 
a man may ^pear well dressed with¬ 
out auolhej;,^||ci^ of clothing on his 
person, 

Dandies atiu fops have always been 
ephemeral productions, and the former* 
are now .extinct, or solieretl down into 
gentlemanly well-dressed men. W'ith- 
in the last ten years, we have had some 
stars of considerable lustre in each de¬ 
partment, but few survive the trial of 
three summers. Mr. Ball Hughes, or 
Mr. Hughes nall,«//r/.f “ (ioldeii Ball," 
as he was called, may be meiilioned first 
for his taste in dress, appointments, and 
equipages. The papers rang wilh'-hrs 
doings, and he succeeded to the sent of 
fame then lately vacated by tl^e “ for¬ 
tunate youth." Mr. Ball was a rntin of 
exceedingly good taste; and,in whatever 
he did, he never lost sight of the ap¬ 
pearance and character of a gentleman. 
Coaching was the rs^e of the day; 
and those who saw his well-built dat'lc 
chocolate - coloured coach, with the 
four white horses, and two neat grooms 
in brown liveries.behind, saw tbat it 
was possible for a gentleman to drive 
four in band without adopting the 
dress or manners of a stage-coach- 
man. Mr. Balt was a beautiful dresser; 
his colours were quiet—chiefly black 
and white; and he was tiie only man 
we ever saw that could carry off a 
white waistcoat in tiie morning. He 
was the introducer of the large black- 
fronted cravats, wliicli helped to set off 
this otherwise difficult attire. It is 
said, that no man is a hero iu the eye.s 
of his valet. Mr. Ball was an excep¬ 
tion to the rule; for we heard of his 
valet declaring publicly, at a tadk 
d'Mte on the Continent, that he was 
the handsomest man in ti)e place, except 
his mmter. Mr. Ball has resided foj 
some years in Paris. 

^Mr. Haine was a contemporary 
/^ll Hughes, diough immeasurably 
below him in point of taste, lie entered 
life with all the advantages thatfortgHi: 
could bestow, and, for a lime, shar^ 
tlid polite attention of tite newspapers. 
Ih ia BOir tjetnemiieted as the owner of 


a -dressing-case thaf cost JSOO/., and 
the wearer of a pea-green coat in the 
spring of 182.5, which he threatened to 
weai‘ brown before- tlie autumn of that 
year. TJiis gentleman, we believe, re¬ 
sides at Brussels. 

Mr. Long Wellesley is, also, a man 
of excellent titste, though he rides in 
kid gloves, which Brummell used to 
say, a man should be .8C0ute(|„i||(. doing, 
lie was one of the first oflm -'f^med- 
Irack-wristbiind" gentrjr; was 

rather in the Ball school, sdbstituting 
a blue frock fur a black. His taste iu 
equipages is quite unexceptionable. 
Mr. ^^’ellcsicy is also abroad. 

Mr. Bailey was a dandy of the but¬ 
terfly order: lie was a patron of bright 
colours—light-blue coatsi coloured silk 
cravats, fancy waistcoats—and was a 
warm suppurtcr of nankeen trousers, 
'ib have seen him cantering up and 
down Hutten How on. u summer's 
evening, on his well-groomed black, 
perfuming the air as he fanned the flies 
from the noble creature with the well- 
scented cambric handkerchief, and to 
observe liis gauze silk stockings, thin 
pumps, and silver buckles; or to have 
seen him lounging with folded arms 
against the door of the crash-room at 
the oiiera, his hair hanging- in ringlets 
over his eats, with a waistcoat of pink 
or blue satin, embroidered with silver 
or gold, and all his apparel of tiie finest, 
gaudiest, and most eipensive texture, 
a stranger would hav'e set-liim down as 
the imiver3onatioQ,jDf.^a pujp'ii'y* 
yet, he would Imre be^n^^ng, for 
Mr. Bailey was a fine mmiity fellow, 
and thrashed all the watchmen in Bond 
Street, single-handed, one night. Still, 
ho was by far ilie gayest dandy that 
has been seen about London for years; 
and, when he readied the end of his 
tether, and the day of reckoning arrived, 
the tailors’ bills for cashmere trousera, 
and the mercers’, for French cambric 
shirts, excited the astonishment of the 
humble-minded jiA'ymen who sat in 
judgment on the chaises. Tlie last 
lime we saw him, he wg^^getating 
Oil tiie beadi at Ostend. jjjj^ 

Count D’Orsay lias long nem raised 
to the presidency of iashipa’s court, by 
general acclamation. He i.s a beau of 
established reputation, having sirrived 
ill this country with credentials from 
half the courts in Europe. We re- 
lueniber him in Paris, the star of tl»c 
ojiera, witli his bloonung bride, on tlietr 
first airivtd fropi Naplea. If yie reed- 
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lect right, he used to wear a full dress 
suit of rich Mack velvet, and his equi¬ 
pages ami gray horses ®t once 
the envy and the admiratipn of the 
Parisians. 

' We should be doing tiiis great 
master of the art an injustice, were we 
to class him as the follower of any 
sdiool. His changes are so rapid, so 
numerous^ and so compile, that l»e 
may Ije said to be of “ all schools, but 
blindly wed to none.” Still, were we 
to name any particularising feature, 
wc should say, his was the “ shew leg’’ 
school. Whether he wears the tight 
white buckskins, and patent leatlier 
Hessian boots, or tbe more unassuming 
trousers, there is always an abundant 
(lisplay of the limb that excited the 
admiration of Mr. “ Pencillcr Willis.” 
^^'e cannot say that wc ailmire the cut 
of his coats, which are too broad and 
fan-tailed for our taste. Count Charles 
de Moruay, w'ho reigned before Count 
D’Orsay, essayed to bring them into 
fa.shion some few years ago, but gained 
few followers; and wc trust tlie latter 
may not lie more successful. Still, 
Count D’Cksay is always beautifully 
dressed, though his versatility of talent 
in this line Will prevent his leading a 
iashron, because no one can possibly 
iollow him. We sec what he has on 
tn-day, but there is no saying wbal he 
may wear on the morrow ; so his fol¬ 
lowers, 

*' Like tlie-hindmost chariot-wheel are 
curst, 

Still to be near, but never to be first.” 

Lords Ranelagli, Chesterfield, and 
('ustlereagh, have each figured on the 
town, and each tired of the trouble of 
being very smart. J.ord PoUiinore has 
excellent taste, both in dress and equi- 
])age. Loid Albert C'oiiyngbani, is a 
well-dressed man—so is bis brother, the 
M.tpquess; and Mr. Sutton promises 
welt. Mr. Reynolds, commoniy called 
Beau Reynolds, lias»as much taste in 
dress as any body; and his clothes fit 
better tlianmost people’s. He lias all 
the ad vamflw of height and figure that 
Bailey with a soberer taste 

in his colours. Mr. Charles Jones^ 
brother of the Welsh banmet of that 
name, is what is regularly called, “ well 
put on.” 

Mr. Duncombe, M.P, for Pinsbury, 
is one of the best-dressed men of the 
day. lie selects and matches his 
colours admirably^ there is a subdued 


richness abopl every thing he puts on; 
all harmonises and are in good keeping. 
His quondam friend, I^rd Edward 
Thynne, .is (or was) extremely correct 
in his costume; and Mr. Horace 
Claggett bas long been celebrated for 
his taste in dress, horses, &c. 

Lord Jersey is at the head of the 
sporting school of dressers, and has 
always had a host of imitators. He 
i.s regarded as an auUiority* in all 
matters relating to dres^‘’^r appoint¬ 
ments; ami the Jersey l^^and .Jersey 
spur are in equal repute. We believe, 
jie introduced tbe tight-kiieed order of 
trousers. The Duire of Leeds is a 
very well dressed man ; so is the Duke 
of I)orset, thdugh of the old top-boot 
school. Col. Lea and Sir Cliarirs 
Kniglitley are equally neat and firm in 
their support of that costume; nor 
must we omit to mention “ old John 
Warde,” the father of foxhunters, who, 
like Sir Roger dc Coverley with his 
doublet, has worn leathers and boots 
till they have been in and out of fashion 
over and over again, and is the last 
man wc iTnow that sports ruffles instead 
of wristbands. Tliere used to be a 
breed of swells in the city, great, fat, 
bluif, tight-dressed fellows; but wi 
think they are all off tlie jwue at presen 

Looking at th^ great change Uiat M 
thKcn place within the period we have 
glanced over, it must, we think, be 
admitted that, if we have gained in 
comfort and economy, we have lost in 
point of beauty, dignity, iuid elegance 
of costume. Moreover, the confusion 
of classes occasioned by the removal 
of the lines of demarcation in society 
that dress affortled, is productive of 
any thing Init convenience, or tbe 
inaiiitcnance of aristocratic pretension. 
Formerly, a gentleman was known by 
his clothes; indeed, by the sumptuary 
laws, his income was almost defined 
by his dress: now, the only difference 
between a gentleman and bis valet is, 
that the valet is frequently tlie better 
dressed man of the two. Instead of 
its being necessary for a man to dress 
in accordance with his station, a new 
rple has been introduced, which says 
tlfat; “ when a man’s character is esta- 
bti^ed, be may wear an old 
The meeting of the two genllemeiOn 
the theati'e, is a happy, illustration of 
the confusion a similarity of dress 
occasions. Coming from difierent 
points, each in a great hurry, one ad¬ 
dressed the oiber vkb, ** Pray, are you 
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thie box-hec|!er?” No," replied the 
other: “ are you ? ” 

At the present day, when every man 
dresses according to his fanc^, it is 
difficult to say what is the tas|)ion; 
and the silk collars we have lately seen 
substituted for velvet, the bits of silk 
that appear on the fronts of the coats, 
the cut of the cuds, and tlie turn of the 
waistcoat collar, &c., all bespeak the 
sliifls tatlois are put to, to devise some¬ 
thing to make people get new clothes 
before their old ones arc worn out. 
l.ast spring, some bold genius of the 
crafl struck an expensive sort of hincj^ 
button, like ^\ ill Sprightly’s frosted 
one of old; but, generally sj^eaking, 
we should say, the young men of tlie 
day incline moi'C to the Tim Dapper 
than the Will Sprightly school; they 
arc more given to exhibit their fancy 
in tritles, than to surprise the town by 
striking bold strokes." Hius, one is 
curious in gloves and linen; another, 
in studs, and pins; a third, in shoes: 
while some deligiit in jewellery, and 
shine forth in rings, chains, buttons, 
and brooches; but, whatever iiMiy be 
their taste or costume, it is quite clear, 
that there may be as great puppyism 
in the plainness and simplicity of attire, 
as in the most gorgeous and pompous 
apparel. We see it every day m 
(Quakers. ‘ 

Jewellery is the peculiar province 
of the ladies, and, like the language of 
flowers, is capable of great expression. 
Speaking of tnese sort of tliings,'an old 
writer observes, that you may know 
by the very buckles of a gentleman 
usher, what degree of friendship any 
deceased monarch maintained w itii the 
court to which he belongs; and trinkets 
are equally capable of denoting the 
degtee of aiTection existing between a 
lover and his mistress. 

^Considering liow generally interested 
we all are m the matter of dress,it may 
not be amiss to devote a few words to 
the economy of the thing. We do not 
mean to enter into the mysteries of an 
exquisite's toilette, noryet to recommend 
the management of Addison’s old begu, 
who, with 90k a year, and the ambition 
of being a man of fashion, was sorely 
put to, to bear the mortality of princes, 


and had‘ a new suit of titaek for one 
king, turned * ** it for a second,^epl his 
chamber while it was scoui^ for a 
third; and who used to mark his regret 
for iiiiy potentate of small territories, 
by a uew set of buttons on the iron-gray 
suit, and add a crape hat-band for a 
prince whose exploits he had admired 
in the iluzetle; nor yet the frugality of 
the two eminent men of Charles l.’s 
time, who are described as having but 
one mind, one purse, one charhber, 
and one hat: but we purpose looking 
at the question of dress in its homely 
every-day garb, as it affects the gene¬ 
rality of people. 

The clothes that a man really and 
truly wants, are very few; all tliat he 
gets beyond what are necessai-y, are got 
cither from caprice or fashion, which, 
as Shakespeare observes, 

“ Wears out more apparel than die roan.” 

A man of thirty, or five-and-thirty, 
will be surprised to look at his tailor's 
bills when lie was twenty or five-and- 
twenty. The amount is produced by 
a too rigid adherence to what the 
tailors pronounce new, or the fashion; 
tlie unlimited credit that many take; 
and the number of bad debts that ac¬ 
cumulate on a fashionable tailor’s books, 
which are necessarily distributed among 
those who pay. We hare knowu many 
men remain five years on their tailors’ 
books without a dunning; though we 
think, if the law of arrest was abolislied, 
tailors wouli^. be gainers instead of 
losers: fur, at present, it is thought all 
right and proper to make a tailor .suf¬ 
fer;!- and, though they are armed with a 
power ill the law of arrest, all respect¬ 
able ones agree upon ilie inexpediency 
of using it. Tlie great economy in 
diess consists in adiiering to one cos¬ 
tume, having it well made, aud of the 
best material. Dealing wiUi a re¬ 
spectable, old-established house, is, 
therefore, indispensably necessary. Still, 

, there is a luediiqp between those who 
' charge for a name, and the advertising 
tailors, as they are called. We have 
now before us a bill fiom a once-cele¬ 
brated Bond Street tailor, in which a 
plain black dross coat figures in the fol¬ 
lowing grandiloquent item: — 


* An economist of 'our oc^uaintance was in the habit of turning his trousers; and 
one day, by mistake, the servant sent a pair to the tailor’s that had already undergone 
the operation. Complaining of the error, the tailor consoled him by saying, *' that 
one good 4nrn deserved another.” t 

** Who’s tho suferm ?”— Tom Jerry. 
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A superiiiiflblaoktilotlt Coat, 

^ lapiieU sewed oa, clotli 
bollar, cotton sleeve*lia* 
ing;s, velvet Land-faciDgA, 
embossed edges, and fine 
wove buttons.18 0 

The i}eatness with which the amount 
is made to draw upon six pounds, and 
' yet to leave an impression on the mind 
' tliat the price was about five, is good, 
and reminds us of a lady we saw cheap¬ 
ening a yard of riband the other day- 
The shopman asked one shilling and a 
penny, which she observed was dear; 
“ Suppose then, inarm, we say thirteen 
jience.” Tiie lady took it. 

A plain black waistcoat is charged 
1/. 1 Is. Cr/., and a superfine dark olive 
4‘loth, Wellington coat, single-breasted, 
embossed edges, and fine wove buttons, 
is chiirged 6/. Cs., witli 1/. ll.s'. 6r/. for 
silk sleeve and skirt-linings! 

By way of contrast, we will extract 
tile (Msh prices out in the J'Vrc Mi¬ 
nnies Advice on Gentlemen's Dress, the 
sight of whicli suggested this paper. 

Dr. ‘ss Coat, uiivcolour, best s. d. 


West of Bngland cloths.. .‘t It O 

Do.do. bluckurbliie, (lo.do .'1 9 0 . 
I'lwk Coals, any colour, 

silk linings, do. .3 18 0 

Do. do.b1ack*orblue do. do. 4 4 0 
'rioiisers, any colour, ker. 

sftyniere do. do. i i'-J 6 

Do. black or blue do. 1 1<> (> 

^VaiHtront8 do. 0 1(> 0 

Great Coats, waterproof do. 4 8 0 
('loaks, fioni ;)/. 3j., 4o rir- 

(ular sizes. 4 1.5 0 


Biding Habits, best stylo,' 

from .51. to.. C 18 0 

('ourt Drosses, &c., &c. 

15es|>itc of wliat Air. Bulwer, a man 
whose “ soul is in bis clothes,” makes 
BruniincI say about Stultz’s aiming at 
making f^cnllemen, not coats, we ques¬ 
tion whether any tailor in town excels 
tliiit house in workmanship and ma¬ 
terials. A Slultz coat is as easy the 
first day on as the last; and they never 
fiiil in places, but wc'r out fairly and 
evenly to the end. Jackson,.in Cork 
Street, and Perkins, in Argyle Street, 
are, also, excellent tailors, and a shade 
nr two lower than StulU in their prices. 
Coats made by these men will wear 
out two of inferior clbth and workman¬ 
ship, looking well to the last; while, 
what aie termed “ cheap, coats” are 
invariably the dearest in the end : they 
ate not good enough to wear, and too 
good to give ttway. As to pricp, wp 
VO}-, xy. x'o. ixxxvT, 


should say, from comparison of various 
bills, that for four guineas and a half, 
with a twelvemonths' credit, or 5l. ^ler 
cent discount for ready money, a man 
ought to get as good a black dicss coat 
as can be made, and a black surtout 
complete, for from five guineas and a 
half to six guineas at the utmost; uilli 
those made of coloured cloths, clieaper 
ill proportion. The great mUcliief of 
tailors is, that they charge fur a coal 
first, and tlicn for the materials in the 
sliape of extras. In the country, of 
course, prices are much lower; hut 
there is a comfoiL about a well-made 
Itondon coat that few people like* to 
dispense with, after having once known 
it. Indeed, many of the London tailors 
make periodical visits into the countly, 
for the purpose of “ renovating” llieir 
customers’outward men.” 

Trousers, pantaloons, and brecehes, 
now exercise the talent of distinct 
artists. It is true, that all tailors pro¬ 
fess to furnish them ; but, if a man nnee 
enjoys the luxury of a pair of really 
well-made ones, he will soon allow, 
tliat it is Qot every one that can make 
them as they stiouki he. Ambsson 
and Wright, of South Audley street, 
arc considered at the head of this de¬ 
partment, and, though tlieircharges ap¬ 
pear high at the first glance, yel tlie 
excellence of Uieir workmansliip, and 
the lasting, we might almost say, evei- 
lasting, quality of their materials, insuie 
them the continuance of a customer. 
The mention of “ unmcntionahles” 
reminds us of a curious example of the 
instability of fashion, evinreo in lliis 
article of dress, witliin these few yeais. 

Nimrod, the historian of the chase,” 
writing of the Cheshire (Sir llaiTy Maiii- 
waring’s) hounds in 1825, observed, 
tliat there was one peculiarity attending 
the members of the Clieshire hunt— 
almost all of them rode in leather 
breeches. “ That they are well adapted 
to the saddle and fur liding long 
distances,” said he, no one will 
^ doubt; but in all other countries, thi'y 
are accounted dead sloie in the field 
adding, that in most countries, ‘ going 
the pace' iii them, was considered an 
impossibility.” llalf-a-dozeii years 
after this was written, saw almost every 
roan pretending to be a sportsman clad 
in them. 

Waistcoats are the indiscriminate 
productions of tailors and bieeches- 
niakers, and afford a w'ider scope for 
the display of originality, taste, am} 
IV 
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eccentricily in llie wearer, tlmn any 
article of male attire. Bnlvvcr reckons 
them the most difficult of accoinplisli- 
ment; an o|jinioii to wliicli wo by no 
means subscriljc, though tlioy certainly 
exercise an influence over the rest of 
the apparel. A dashing waistcoat 
strikes the eye immediately; a fact that 
a certain cx-joinl of the tail was.so Well, 
aware of, that wlicnever he intended to 
.speak, lie used to attire himself m one 
of sucli dazzling brilliancy, as to attract 
the speaker’s cyc the- moment he rose, 
l>y which manoeiure he frequently 
gained possession of the house. A per¬ 
son thus adorned, cannot be passed ovet 
without due notice and observation. 

Pelham makes lirummell relate, 
how, at the age of six yeais, he cut hi.s 
aunt’s best silk petticoat into a waist¬ 
coat. .fudging from wliat we have 
seen in recent years, we sliould be in¬ 
clined to think, that some aunts’ shawls 
had shared a similar fate. Those have 
now exploded, and been succeeded by 
nil sorts, principally plaids and dark- 
grounded spotted oimw.in a morning, 
and beautifully embroideredt silk ones 
in the evening. •a’liHad ies afe now 
occupied in flowering’ shawls for 
ihcmselvcs and waistcoats'Tor their fa- 
vonrilGs. Were it not for the delicate 
sentiment the tasteful blending of lilies 
and lisarlsease with forgftt-me-nots,^c. 
is capable of conveying, we should be 
almost temjited to say a word on be¬ 
half of ourold &vourite, the well-washed, 
wi.'H-starched white. 

Waistcoats are good friends to the 
tailors; for, as the fashion is constantly 
varying, and the material generally dif¬ 
ficult of definition. They are enabled to 
charge a little for fashion, and a little 
for curiosity. It is no had economy’ 
to get one now and then from a first- 
rate maker, and employ a country tailor 
lo follow the pattern; but most of them 
vare above copying, and seem to be of 
Dr. Johnson’.s opinion, that “ no man 
ever became great by imitation.” 

Still, we have had as good waistcoats 
made in the country, for 10s. or 
according to the material, as we have 
paid 30s. and 36s. for,in London. 
“ Our village” tailor charges us 2s. (id. 
for making a waistcoat, let the job be 
ever so “ critical,” a’s he calls it. This 
is good ecopomy; for, independently of 
the saving, there is a good half-crown’s 
worth of amusement in watching its 
progress — no small consideration to 
.men of few rmurces. 


[February, 

The hat is a matter of great momehf, 
inasnuich as nothing alters a person’s 
appearance so much as the shape ofhis 
hat. I’cw men seem aware of this; 
and follow whatever the hatter tells 
them is the fashion, without considering 
whether it becomes them or not. There 
is no face to which some peculiarly 
shaped hat is not more Incoming than 
others;-and when a man has once as¬ 
certained what that is, he shouM keep 
to it regardless of the caprice of the 
day. A good hat, is the only article 
a man can wear with indifferent clothes, 
without their suffering by the contrast; 
indeed, a new one, almost sets off an 
old coat. 

A. cheap hat is sad economy; and, 
strange as it may appear, we do not 
tlirnk it is possible to get a good one out 
of London. There arc hatters in all 
large towns, who profess to sell those 
of the best London makers, wliose 
names they fearlessly stamp in the 
linings, and offer them at kss than the 
town price, leaving us to infer, that 
they live upon the loss sustained by 
the transaction. A good jljat|Iasts a 
long time, even at rough wow, and 
when too old for day worlc,.vvib dress 
and new line for night wear* Nothing 
knocks one to pieces so rntie^t as htuUf 
ing in it, or carrying it jijtd'crowd 
rooms. Twenty-eight shillings ready 
money, ought to get as good a hat as 
can be made. Jupp is considered 
about the top of the tree, though the 
late king used to employ Cator, in Pall 
Mall. One of the latest acts of his 
■majesty’s dandy existence, was strik¬ 
ing a “ bold stroke” at Ascot Races, 
in the wiiitey-brown one with a broad 
riband, wbich afterwards graced the 
brow of the late veteran police-officer, 
Townsend. 

From the head to the ftioty* from the 
hat to the shoe*—is a natural transition : 
and we must not conclude without 
saying a few words on behalf of the 
feet. If the hat gives the air, so the 
foot gives the finish to the mam, as 
nothing sets off the tout eiisewblc more, 
than a neat well-polished boot. Patent 
leather anti French polisti now effect 
this in a superlative degree; and a 
monkey might literally .shave himself 
by the boot of k modern exquisite. 
We think it is rather overdone, and have 
no doubt that, ere long, we shall return 
lo honest “ Day and Martin,” Patent 
leather pumps were introduced at Paris, 
about the winter of by the -cele- 
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brated Spanisli beau- I'aldez, When 
not too bright, they are very excellent 
things, particularly convenient for tra¬ 
vellers, being always bright and ready 
for wear. The importation of boots 
and shoes from the Continent is very 
considerable; but the Trench leather 
cannot compete with the English. 
There is a great economy in new foot¬ 
ing boots, which makes them as good as 
new at two-thirds the expense, [n 
London, bools are charged variously, 
from 30.'!. to 2/. 18$. 6d. a pair. Cloth 
boots are the most sensible introduction 
of modern times. Top boots are dif¬ 
ficult of accomplishment, and it requires 
great practice to make them properly. 
Llartley, in Oxford Street, is, perhaps, 
tlie most skilful and best maker of tlie 
day. A new dress boot, combining the 
patent leather pump with the silk stock¬ 
ing, is at present tne rage, and are very 
comfortable for winter wear. 

Having now traced our subject from 
early times to the jnesent day, and ex¬ 
amined it from top to toe, we will not 


dwell longer upon a point that to'-^me 
may appear trivial and. unimportani^ 
though we confess, we incline to LorJ'"‘ 
Chesterfield’s opinion, that 'dreee «i6 
thing that ought not to be wholly neg- ' 
lected-. A prepossessing appearance is . 
the best introduction; and it has been 
well observed, that few things tn^ke a 
man appear more despicable, or more 
prejudice his hearers against whatjiie is 
going to ofler, than an awkwat^ ,or 
pitiful attire; inasmuch, that had 'Mlly 
himself pronounced one ofibis.orations 
witli a blanket about hi» -sliotthiers> 
^nore people would have laughed at his 
dress than have admired his eloquence. 

A man’s appearance falls within the 
censure of every one that sees him: his 
talentv and learning, very few are judges 
of. 

We are no advocates for puppyism ; 
yet, sooner than see a young man 
meanly or shabbily attired, we should 
be tempted to reiterate the words of 
the old beau, “ Tray, Jack, be u Jine 
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'•* Well, and what do you mean to 
make the subject of your next narru- 
tive,.my good madam?” said a friendly 
critic to me the other day (and they 
can be friendly, I do a.ssure you, not- 
witlistanding nature has given eacti of 
them a nez retrousse, and a pair of 
boar’s tusks; the nose uplifted for the 
purpose of scenting out faults, the teeth 
to tear their prey to pieces withal). “ I 
trust,” continued my kind adinonisher, 
“ that you do not mean to give us any 
more poisOn'mg storks, like your last; 
as, really, at this season of the year,wc 
have quite enough to do with our own 
melancholy climate and constitutions, 
without having inflicted on us tales of 
horror and felo-de-se'^ 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “ it would 
give me the greatest pleasure in the 
world if such tales existed not in real 
life,— if this portentous record of mine 
(shewing him my note-book) contained 
oidy joyous histories, and the recital 
of christening ffetes, &c.; but, if I am 
to draw from life-models alone, you 
must take them'as they arise, lean 
assure you, sir, your intimate friend, 
Mr. H- , that able and acute re¬ 


viewer (and moreover, a Scotch cousin 
of mine), threatened to haul me over 
tiie coals,” if 1 detailed any more birth- 
stories; his fastidious (and 1 think 
overstrained) delicacy of taste told 
him, he added, “ that the subject was 
altogether a revolting one, and might 
with justice be called a prurient one, 
also.” So life advised me, with the 
most friendly air in the world, to sup¬ 
press, or very lightly pass over, every 
thing relating to a lady’s accouchement. 

“ Ilow am I to steer between these 
two opposing rocks, the dangers of 
which you and my Scotch relation are 
good enough to lay down .in your 
charts I” said I; “ one telling me to 
avoid death, the other hkth, as both of 
them are, you say, disagreeable sub¬ 
jects.” 

“ And what answer did you give to 
my friend it—?” said my English critic. 
“ I should like, for curiosity’s sake, 
just to hear a woman’s reason. They 
(that is the sex) ar^ sure to find out 
some ingenious excuse or other for,;u)y 
thing they like to do; and .sometime.s 
the cunning rogues, going their own- 
way to work (like Mr. Crosse, at the 
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Quantock Hills), bit upon something 
vforth bearing, if it were only for its 
oddity. Wbat did you say to Sandy ?” 

“ Why I told him,” replied I, “ that, 
so far from thinking a hirth-atory a 
revolting or a prurient subject, I con¬ 
sidered it as a sacred one—a holy 
mystery. That as we must all fce fiorn, 
even more certainly than wc all 7nust 
die (there being some few exceptions 
on record to the usual end of mankirid), 
I never could imagine that any cir¬ 
cumstance connected with the first en¬ 
trance of our race upon the theatre of 
human life, could te uninteresting, oi;. 
in the slightest way disgusting^; and I 
even', with a good-humoured smile, 
hinted tliat I much feared, if a fault 
existed any where, it must be in the 
sickly slate of my cousin Sandy’s own 
mind; for,” said I, tapping Ids hand 
as I spoke, to soften a little the stroke 
I made at liiin, with a weapon from an 
authority I knew he truly revered, 
“ when we are in a morbid state of 
body, you know, my^dfiar cousin, the 
most wholesome flliy^^^comes unpa¬ 
latable, and turns sourolMhe stov:iach : 
so with regard to the mind,—a healthy, 
moral constitution will not easily take 
exceptions,—‘ for to the pure all things 
are pure.’” 

“ Von arc ns cunning as the rest of 
your sex,” cried my friendly adviser, 
the English critic, chuckling at the rap 
[ had given to his friend and mine, 

Sandy R-. “ Well, go your own 

way,” added he; “ wilful woman will 
ever take it, wliether we like it or not; 
and if you should bring the whole host 
of oiir fraternity upon you, my good 
madam, remember I have warned you. 
If they choose to make mince-inent of 
you for their Christmas revels, it is no 
fault of mine; e’en write what you 
will, I, for myself singly, promise you, 
I shall never hurt a hair of your head ; 
but, beware of the north” 

To the noilh, then, like the polarised 
needle, do I turn, ^lether in appre¬ 
hension or in confiding security will be 
learned from the following fragment, — 
for such it is, more than a regular nar- 
liitive,— a detached bit from a tale, 
which might be spread out into, at least, 
three volumes; but it is my duty in 
this place to condense my story as 
much as possible—to pack up a great 
deal of interesting matter into a small 
compass, as they do preserved meats 
in tin cases, for an East India voyage 

meats th^twilj keepwell foe years. 


And I saw a case of this same provender 
that had been brought home by Cnpt. 
Parry, and had his voucher written 
upon it; it was as sweet and good 
then as when first packed ; so; T tmst, 
will be .the stories of the “ Monthly 
Nurse” for many years to come. 

General Ilarcourt renewed to me, 
with many flattering promises, the offer 
he had made me before 'his lady’s 
death, of my residing in .the West 
Indies with 'him, and continuing my 
care of his darling I.yttleton ; but this 
offer, for many reasons, I declined : 
so, at the expiration of a twelvemonth 
after Mrs. llarconrt’s death, I con¬ 
signed her lovely infant to the charge 
of a female relation of the generar.s, 
who gladly undeitook the office, from 
real regard to him, and the wish, also, 
of bettering her own straitened income. 

Why should I speak of the pain it 
gave me, when I returned to Kensing¬ 
ton, and looked on the vacant cot, the 
empty high chair, and the old'discarded 
toys of my late little companion ? Who 
can behold the smiles, oi' receive the 
soft embraces, of infancy, and not say 
they are the brightest and the most 
heart-touching things on earth. The 
smile of an infant seems to come di¬ 
rect from heaven, or from some internal 
cause,— fur it is not calleil forth like 
those in later life, by what we see, hear, 
or understand; and as for the caress of 
a young child—the soft pressure of its 
little arms, the breathing freshness of 
its rosy mouth, itk innocent delight, 
nay, triumph, when these lips have 
learned the way to kiss 1 Let all 
bachelors and ancient single ladies pass 
over the last sentence, or grace it with 
a .“Pshaw!” 1 retract not in the 
l^st; a child, beautiful, healthy, and 
g8bd-tempered, of a year oW, is a 
liltet delightful creature; and so was 
my sweet boy, I.yttleton Ilarcourt. 

“ I will not give up my pretty house 
at Kensington, however,” thought I to 
myself, looking ahjthe last generous re¬ 
mittance 1 had received from General 
Ilarcourt, and makiiig a little calcula¬ 
tion of my aflaii's ; “ I will keep my 
faithful Bridget here on board wages, 
when.1 am called but, and she can let 
part of the house for me; for I will have 
no more boarders,”—Mrs. Fortescue 
and her amiable mother having both 
been carried out by the undertakers in 
the space of six months, and each of 
their deaths having caus^ me a great 
deal of sufleripg. 
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Nudiiiig pai'licular occuired in ihu 
tiivst 1 iittfinded after tny pretty 

boy’s departure. But in die second I 
VV ill it not be tiiought a mere flight of 
fancy,—a flight out of the probable 
and the natural into the misty regions 
of wildness and romance ? I cannot 
help the thoughts of others; nor is it 
my fault if circumstances in real life 
sometimes occur decked out with all 
the seeming improbabilities of the 
world of fiction. I have only to relate* 
one of those “romances of real life” 
that far exceed any thing the imagina¬ 
tion could of itself portray. 

I had often noticed in Kensington 
hardens a young couple in deep 
iriourning; nor was the outward sign 
of bereavement confined to their dress 
alone,— there was a touching air of 
silliness in the countenances of botli 
that interested me nuich. They had 
])icked lip an acquaintance with little 
Lyttictoii and his maid; nor did 1 
like thein the less for tlie .admiration 
they bestowed on the beauty, both of 
limb and feature, so eminent in my 
young favourite. Self-love is mixed, 
more or less, in all we do, or tliink,'Or 
say; so I have little doubt, were I to 
analyse the thing, that there was much 
of this alloy in the pleasure I received 
at hearing the praises of the child 1 had 
the e.\clusive care of, as it ndministei'cd 
a delicious dose to my self-love,—for it 
told me,ns plain as words could speak, 

“ What excellent care you have taken of 
thischild 1 What capital management 1” 

The young gentleman and lady who 
thus drugged my vanity, without being 
at all conscious of it, seemed to miss 
nearly as much as myself the pre¬ 
sence of the child, the usual companion 
ol' my walks in those shady gardens, 
for whom I now tried to substitute a 
book—the dead for the living volume. 
They looked uneasy, and whispered to 
each other. As 1 was dressed in 
mourning, in compliment to the mother 
of Mrs. Forlescue, whom 1 tenderly 
loved and respected, I conjectured that 
they imagini>d the child was dead ; 
that some sudden convulsion had taken 
ofl’, in his teething-age, tlieir much- 
noticed, rosy favourite. 1 answered to 
their looks, which I have rather an odd 
way of doing always,— looks being to 
me quite as intelligible, sometimes more 
so, than the common forms of speech. 

“ No, madam, he is not dead, thanl^ 
(Jod 1’’ I said to the lady, who was^ 
evidently in the way soon to become a 


mother herself; “ the dear little tVlIow 
is only gone to his friends in the West 
Indies, and I have lost my pretty 
playfellow; but to tell you how l miss 
Iiim is impossible. What would 1 
give to hear that crowing laugh of his— 
to have a romp witli his sturdy little 
limbs!” 

“ Tlien you are not related to that 
sweet boy?” inquired the lady; but 
she blushed at what she fancied I 
might deem an impertinence, in a 
stranger putting so leading a question. 
But, detesting all mysteries of man’s 
making, as poor trumpery attempts to 
'copy the unknown workings of nature, 
who ever shrouds them in a mystic 
veil, I told her exactly how I had been 
situated with regard to the infant,— 
tiiat its mother had died about a week 
after its birth, and bad extorted from 
me a promise to take the ciiargc of it 
one entire year. “ That year is now 
ended,” I said, “ and I am sorry for 
it; but General IJarcourt will not share 
my regret, I am sure, as lie has longed 
for some tunc to sec the child, and 
have it willi liiin.” 

' “*Oli, Algernon!” said the young 
lady to her husband, “ surely this is a 
providential inc'Cting. ('uuld we but 
secure the kind offices of this ex¬ 
perienced, intelligent lady, perhaps 
Uiere might be a chance-” 

1 was placed here rather awkwardly : 
the husband migirt have been of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion from the wife, and yet 
he might not like to say so imme¬ 
diately ill my face; so I bowed, and 
resumed my walk. But it was not 
many minutes before llicy sought me 
out, and, telling me their name (and a 
most distinguished one it was), they 
requested me to dine with them the 
following day, as they wished to have 
a little confidential conversation with 
me. ' I, of course, accepted their in¬ 
vitation, and put on my last new black 
silk dress; or, rather, it was what they 
call a satin tuique, trimmed with crape, 
and a white crape cap of the same pat¬ 
tern as those worn by Mrs. Forlescue s 
mother (and certainly one of the most 
becoming ones I ever wore), witli black 
jet ornaments of the greatest beauty. 
I am rather particular in giving the 
minutia! of these malteis, as it tends, 1 
think, very much to help the fancy in 
the reader, when he seeks to form a 
picture; it gives the materials to work 
Iwith; and, after all, the reader of a 
tale dpes quite as much as the writer 
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of it,—tiis fancy — tlial ia, llie reader’s 
—going on liaiid-in-liaud with that of 
the autiior’s, and giving an identity and 
alto-relievo to the outlines afforded 
him. 1 always endeavour to assist this 
co-partnership as much as I can ; -and 
I trust the other partner will make the 
most of the job in his power. 

Mrs. MereditI) was polite enough to 
send her carriage for me at five o’clock; 
when, after iialf an hour’s ride or so, 1 
entered their elegant drawing-room, at 
Kew, where the lady received me quite 
alone. 

Algernon will not dine with us, 
Mrs. Griffiths,” said the lady; “hut’ 
will return very early in tlie evening. 
Indeed, I persuaded iiim to leave us 
togetiier for a few hours, as it will spare 
him hearing the repetition of our past 
sufferings, our present regrets, which I 
will hasten over as quickly as I possibly 
can,— for touching them makes my 
wounds bleed afresh.” 

“ But why need you, ray dear ma¬ 
dam,” said I, “ touch upon so painful 
a subject at all ? If there is any thing 
I can do to serve you, command me ; 
but it is not necessary, I should fnink, 
for you to lay open wounds not yet 
sufficiently healed. The skilful sur¬ 
geon will not suffer the rude air 
scarcely to enter, where he has a cure 
to efl'ect upon the body; and it is oftQ:i 
as salutary to ‘ bind up the wounds of 
the broken-hearted’’ from the gaze of 
the multitude. 1 mean not literally, 
madam,” said I, “ the word broken¬ 
hearted to apply to your case; but 
rather those wounds that time and leli- 
gion will, I hope, entirely cure.” 

“ You arc very good,” replied Mrs. 
Meredith; “ but I feel it necessary 
that you should know precisely how [ 
am situated, that you may give me ad¬ 
vice and assistance.”—The reader must, 
however, have a help or two now (not 
an American one), in order that he 
may form a distinct idea of the lady 
who has just been speaking. 

■ She was a beautiful Italian, but 
spoke English in the purest manner; 
there was a slight, very slight, foreign 
accent about it, but it gave only fresh 
interest to her discourse. She had the 
most charming eyes. Who can de¬ 
scribe those dark Italian eyes and long 
fringes? Her face was oval, and fair 
for one of her country ; her eye-brows 
black and arched. She had a look of 
the most profound melancholy, but it 
was so very lovely, that it would have 


been a pity almost to have had it 
changed for that of joyfulness. She 
resembled a good deal, with regard to 
feature, that young, enchanting vocalist, 
Giulietta Grisi; but her countenance 
possessed, also, the sentiment, the in¬ 
telligence, and, when excited, tlie ani¬ 
mation of that child of genius, our dear, 
departed Malibran. I sliy our ,— for 
here her spirit took its flight, 

Mrs. Meredith briefly told me that 
* she was a Roman lady, and had first 
seen her husband, the son of an Eng¬ 
lish viscount, at the Chiesa di S. Sil- 
vestro, in Capite. She had been edu¬ 
cated in this college, the first patrician 
Catholic school at Rome, ana was, of 
course, a Catholic. But the lion. 
Algernon Meredith bad soon o\'erconic 
herown religious Struples,on account of 
his being a Protestant; and, having no 
parents living, she had accepted his ad¬ 
dresses, married, and accompanied him 
to England ; but they had lived much 
abroad since that time. 

Who shall dare to say that .all the 
Italian women are naturally intriguing, 
artful, and inconstant ? The beautiful 
l(osalia Savelli sufficed alone to con¬ 
tradict so illiberal an assertion. She 
was pure, tender, impassioned, pious, 
and charitable. No wonder that her 
husband adored her, and that all liis 
relations and acquaintanee loved and 
respected her. She brought over with 
her, she told me, a maternal aunt, a 
Catholic as well as herself; but a vio¬ 
lent bigot and devotee, who passed 
nearly all her time in a small oratory 
that Mr. Meredith had with much 
kindness fitted up for lier exclusive 
use. She was of a dark, melancholy 
temperament, and loved nothing on 
earth but her niece, Rosalie Meredith, 
who had a gieat affection for her in re¬ 
turn, and did all she could to get her to 
mix a little in society. But she seldom 
came into the drawing-room, except 
when Mr. Meredith was from home, as 
she disliked all I’rotestants; but this 
evening her niece had prevailed on her 
to join us there after dinner, and intro¬ 
duced me to her, as the kind lady who 
had promised to attend her during her 
expected confinement, and she would 
reside with her a few months after¬ 
wards, with the hope Uiat the fondly 
expected child might be permitted, by 
the blessed Virgin’s mediation, to re¬ 
main with her and her beloved Al¬ 
gernon longer than the Iktle blossoms 
she had lost before, onh after another. 
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1 must. o>Vn 1 did not. much relish 
the company of this same Signora 
Bassano,— for her eye rested on me 
with no friendly expression, as she be* 
lievcd I was a heretic, and,.therefore, 
an outcast from God, and all true Ca¬ 
tholics. She understood very little 
English, and did not wish to learn 
jnore,— for she only tolerated this 
country because her niece was in it; 
but I soon found treated with contempt 
every person and thing in it, except her 
confes.<or, who sympathised w itli her in 
her horror and regrets, that so bright 
an ornament of tlicir most holy church, 
one so ricli and beautiful as Rosalia 
iSavclli, should be allied to a vile Vro- 
tcstaut. 

It was in the pie.sence of her aunt, 
Signora Bassiuio, tli.it Mrs. Meredith 
told me that, young as she was, only 
two-a:.d-twenty, she had alre.idy borne 
her husband four ciiildren — three boys 
and one girl; Inil, from their extreme 
tielicaey, or her own bail management, 
in addition to a fatal accident to one 
of them, she had lust them all, one 
after another, which bad left her almo.st 
in despair of ever keeping so great,a 
blessing. She Inisted, she said, that she 
might now have snflered eiiougli to ex¬ 
piate her sin, if such it was, in marry- 
ing out of her own poreuasion ; al¬ 
though she certainly confessed she had 
ne\cr been able to repent of it; for, 
even if this next hope should be 
blighted,— even if her licait sliould 
break in seeing another little one lie 
dead before her, like the flow’er of the 
night-blowing Cereus, thiil never lasts 
till iiiorr.ing,— still, .'«ucli was her love 
for her Algernon, she knew that she 
should — she niu.sl, act ag.iiti as for- 
iiierly, and give her liand to him. 

Of course 1 said all I could to iii- 
spiie hope in the expectant mother. 1 
assured her that much of the future 
health of[icr infant, aiid,conse(|uently, 
her chance of keeping it alive, de¬ 
pended oil her banishing despond¬ 
ency from her mind. T told her that [ 
had ever been very fortunate witli re¬ 
gard to iny treatment of young child¬ 
ren ; and 1 promised her I would 
watch over hers, since she wished ii, 
with maternal care. 

I concluded that the aunt, the sa¬ 
turnine-looking Signora, did not com¬ 
prehend half 1 uttered,—for she still 
scowled on me witli almost demoniac 
malignancy. Enveloped in a black 
hood, or manlello, she sat rocking her¬ 


self on a low chair before the lire,— 
sometimes looking at her breviary, 
richly emblazoned,— sometimes mut¬ 
tering an Ave. Marin ,—and sometimes 
peering on us both from her black 
cloud, with eyes so harsh, and yet so 
liieiciiig, that right glad was I wlieii 
the knock of Mr. Meredith at the street- 
door sent her, with little ceremony, 
hastily to her own cliamber. She 
vouchsafed me not even a bow of sa¬ 
lutation, as she vanished thruiigli the 
door. 

“ My aunt is giowirig old and in- 
linn,” said the oxteiiu.iting, gentle 
«iieec ; “ we never heed her ninnner 
here. She dislikes my excellent Al¬ 
gernon, and tells him so every lime she 
sees iiiii), which is hut .seldom,— (oi slie 
keeps out of liis way ail she can. IJiit 
he makes every'allowance for the pre¬ 
judiced manner in which she lias been 
brought up, and the influence of Father 
.leiome, wlio is quite as bigoted as her¬ 
self. We never vex her, if we can help 
it; but pay every attention in our power 
to her comfort. Algernon, except in 
allowing her to deprive himself of too 
niiicl* of my company, never thwarts 
her ; and this cxceplion is a fault I can 
ea-sily foi^ivc in him.” 

I found Mr. Meredith quite equal in 
jiersonal attractions to his lovely wife ; 
a^id in intellect he w’as far above her,— 
exceedingly well informed, accomplish¬ 
ed, and manly, lie expressed himself 
iniieli pleased at the arrangements wc 
Imd made—his lady and myself—aiul 
also at seeing that she ajipearcd a little 
more cheerful than she liad been since 
their last infliclioti—the death of their 
infant Ro.salia ; and rejoiced at the 
hope that was reviving in her, that 
the next child might .be spared to 
them. li 

I emered on iny engagement with 
Mrs. iMeredith about a fortnight after 
this lime; her husband coming himself 
to fetch me. It was much earlier tlian 
1 expected, or the lady eitlier,— for she 
had received, he told me, a severe 
fl ight—-sometliing of a spectral illasioii, 
that had stood at her bedside, she said, 
during the night, and had alarmed her 
dreadfully. But, as we both knew 
that her in rves li.'id been dreadfully 
shattered by so many afflictions, so 
many “ hopes deferred,” it did not 
astonish cither of us niiieli, that she 
should have dreamed of, or fancied, 
that she saw her deceased mother, 
clothed ill white, hovering about her 
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bed. I hasleiied on to Kew without 
delay, and found tliat the fright had 
produced the worst effects—a child of 
eight months was already born. 

“There, Mrs.GriffithsT sighed out 
the desponding mother, “ my fears arc 
verified. This beloved creature will 
follow all the rc.st! it has not even the 
same chances of life that they had,— 
for they hud come to full maturity; 
blit this-" And she crossed her¬ 

self, and murmured an ejaculation to 
the Virgin. 

“ I have seen many eight-montiis’ 
infants thrive, and grow apace, madam," 
1 said, with a cheerful voice. Wc 

shall soon get up the lime; but, in¬ 
deed, ' indeed, you must encourage 
hope: if you do not, all my care—and 
it shall be exerted, believe me for this 
little innocent—cannot save him." 

“ But I have seen my departed mo¬ 
ther," whispered the lady; “ and she 
told me — out pray do not inform my 
poor Algernon—that * God wanted this 
infant also.’ So 1 must not hold him, 
for it would be opposing my divine 
Father’s will,— that as Sanr.*uel was 
called, so had he called my blessed 
babe.” 

I could not persuade Mrs. Meredith 
from the belief that she liud actually 
beheld her departed mother; who had 
hent over her, kissed her forehead, and 
told her of the fate of her expected off¬ 
spring. “ I saw,” she added, “ I 
marked, the peculiar mole on her 
cheek ; and though I could scarcely be 
said to breathe, from extreme affright 
— tbough iny blood was congealed, 
and my hair erect, yet my eyes fixed 
distinctly on that mole, and 1 could 
not be deceived : such a one had my 
departed mo^er." 

“ Was Mr! Meredith in the room 
with you, madam?’’ I inquired ; but I 
cannot tell why I put the question : 
perhaps (but it could not be that, for I 
am not in the least superstitious), be¬ 
cause I felt a secret thrill of fear myself 
at the steadiness with which she ])cr- 
sisled in assuring me that she htid .seen 
clearly, when wide awake, the spirit of 
her mother, and I wanted to know all 
the particulars of the scene; for we 
love the marvellous—any thing that 
savours (5f the unknown world, al¬ 
though inwardly convincetf that the 
whole of spiritual appearances are but 
illusions of the senses. 

“ No,” replied the lady, “ Mr. Mere¬ 
dith was up late; writing some letters 


of importance. When he came up¬ 
stairs, he found me insensible; but, 
believing me asleep, would not disturb 
me. So that, how I got through the 
night I cannot fell; for my love for 
him is so great, so disinterested, that I 
did not like to inform him that our 
fifih child is fated also. 1 could not 
conceal that 1 had seen my mother.” 

“ You must not talk of fiite, my 
dear madam; if you do, you will bo 
lost in a labyrinth, indeed. We know 
not what is to be our fate, or what will 
be that of this little innocent crea¬ 
ture, who really looks as likely to live 
as any child 1 ever saw in my life. 
Why, I am an eight-months’ child my¬ 
self, and, yet, see how portly and 
how liealtliy I am 1’’ 

By slow degrees, Mrs. Meredith was 
half persuaded to think that it might 
be only the nighl-raare, or a dream, 
that had so nlamied her. Her hus¬ 
band reasoned with her most forcibly 
on the subject, telling her the total im¬ 
possibility of human sense perceiving a 
disembodied spirit; that the nature of 
each was so different, that one could 
not be recognised by the other; or, 
rather, that body could not behold any 
thing immaterial. She tried to believe 
what she so much wished; and I saw 
her in her drawing-room safe and well 
about five weeks after the birth of the 
little Algernon. 

lluw beautiful is devotion I on wo¬ 
men, especially, it sits as a grace and a 
charm. “ Scepticism,” some old au¬ 
thor has it, “ is like a coarse sackcloth 
on the person of a female,— it defoims 
her, and conceals her native loveliness.” 
Mrs. Meredith had, perhaps, too uiucli 
of the opposite of scepticism ; her faith 
was as soft, complying, and ductile as 
her own form,temper, and habits. Her 
love for her husband was devotion; 
her whole life was entliusiasm; all her 
thoughts were aspirations; all her 
wishes, prayers. 

She looked so like a saint when, 
with the infant in her arms, she prayed 
to God (or him, that 1 have recorded 
the very words of her address to Him, 
and to the Virgin, in her native lan¬ 
guage—the one that, of course, she un- 
dei-stood the best. 

“ Santissimo Iddio! mai da me ab- 
bastanza ringraziato, per it favore ebe 
mi avele coiicesso net farini dare alia 
luce del inondo una creatura si bella 1 
Quaute benedizioni di inisericordia 
avete fatto piovere sui mio capo, e cbe 
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lo non incrilavo ail'atto. lo mi sforzcro 
tli cducai'R quest© tnio parlo con lo 
vcpc massime di religione e con di 
sentimenti di gratitudine che professo a 
voi, mio buon Padre, ed alia Virgine 
Santa inia, e vostra madre, e spero che 
nn giorno questo fiore dara milto di 
gloria al siio Creatoro.’' 

And how, it wilt he asked, did Sig¬ 
nora Rassanu conduct herself all tliis 
time? Why, better far llian I ex¬ 
pected. She was constantly uncover¬ 
ing the face of her grand-Jiephow, and 
breathing prayers over it. She was 
even civil at times lo myself, and tried, 
to make me understand tlial, if Mr. 
Meredith would but consent that the 
babe should be christened in the Roman 
Catholic faith, she should be very hap¬ 
py, indeed ; and she begged me to use 
any intjuence I might possess over his 
mind, and use every aigument I could 
muster, to persuade him, that the rea¬ 
son why he had been deprived of his 
other infants was, “ because he persisted 
in alienating those young blossoms from 
the true faith, the root of eternal life, 
and the religion of their ancestors 
forgetting that his own forefathers ^Vere 
of a contrary sect, and tliat children le¬ 
gally belong to their flither, 

1 one day ventured to ask Mrs. 
Meredith, as we were sitting in her 
aunt’s oratory, and she with us, as well 
as the sleeping infant, who was lying 
on a pillow snug and warm, “ hat 
particular disease had robbetl her of 
her three other little ones?’' and this 
I did, not to awakefi painful recol¬ 
lections ill her hosorn, but the rather 
that I might guard the present child, if 
liossiblc, from any coiistitutioiinl teii- 
doncy to particular complaint, if any 
existed, or any particular food that 
iniglit be injurious to it. 

To my astonishment, Signora Bsvs- 
saiio burst out into so violent a lit of 
passion, when she understood the na¬ 
ture of my question, that for the first 
time I began to think she w'as insane. 
She called me the most injurious 
names, for my ettriosa itnprrlincnlc, as 
siio was pleased lo call my question; 
and her fury was so excessive, that I 
tliought she would have struck me,— 
for she shook her hands with extreme 
violence in my face, whilst her own 
was perfectly convulsed. 

Her amiable niece immediately rose, 
and taking the hand of the Signora, 
gently led her to the foot of the large 
ivory crucifix placed near the oriel 
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window ill the room. She pointed 
with the other hand to the Saviour 
there sculptured, in his dying agonies. 
She softly whispered, as she sunk upon 
her knees before it,—“ Mio Dio ! 
Jute che essa vipossa imitat'c It bad 
the desired effect; the rigid features 
of her aunt relaxed ; she prostrated her¬ 
self also before the crucifix; and 1 
left them at their devotions. 

Long did I ponder upon this scene. 
1 thought of it in twenty diflTerent 
ways; but they all ended in one of the 
following two; that either Signora 
Bassano was absolutely rnad, or that 
she had perpetrated some fearful crime, 
v\hich made her apprehensive of the 
slightest inqufry into the past events of 
he< family ; nervously anxious that no 
one sliould dare lift the veil that Time 
ever tlivows over the days and the cir¬ 
cumstances that are gone,— thickening 
the fibres of this shroud as the years 
roll away, until they, and all that 
passed in them, are totally lost in ob¬ 
scurity. It is the nature of the luiinan 
mind lo forget, although some arc more 
tcipefous of remembrances than others. 
Were it not for History (who, certainly, 
is not the child of Nature), what should 
we know of the past? 

When Mrs. Meredith joined me 
soon after, in her dressing-room, she 
•sought to excuse the violence of her 
“ poor aunt,” by telling me she was 
often so, and that she knew not what 
to think of her, as her fits of passion 
were now more frequent and more 
violent than formerly. “ But she has 
an antidote near her, I trust, Mrs. 
Oriftitlis,” she added, crossing herself, 
“ which will never fail to calm her. If 
it were only this one instance that we 
have just witnessed of4he efficacy that 
religion has over the hearts and passions 
of us poor human beings, it would be 
fully proved. If my poor aunt had 
not her little sanctuary, and her cruci¬ 
fix, she would, I scruple not to own it, 
be insane.” 

“ But I trust you, madam, do not 
think impertinent curiosity prompted 
the question I just now put to yon,” 
said 1. “ Believe me, 1 only wished 
to be on my guard against any mis¬ 
chief that might be working secretly 
within this dear little innocent—any 
‘ worm in the bud,’ that I might be 
happy enough to eradicate.” 

“ You have seen no symptom, no 
dreadful sign, about my jirecioiis babe, 
have you, Mrs. Griffiths ?” ekclalmcd 
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tlie youug mother, almost as mucii ex- 
citea as the signora, though in a far 
diflFerent manner of expression. I as¬ 
sured her that I had never seen a more 
healthy infant in every particulai'; and 
asked her what sign or symptom she 
meant? or whether it was a foreign 
idiom alone that made her use the word 
sign ? 

“ No; I use it most advisedly,” 
an.swei-ed Mrs. Meredith. “ Three of 
my pretty babes exhibited marks on 
the throat and breast, some few days 
previous to their death; ray little girl 
was (but I believe I told you before) 
overlain by a heedless nurse.” 

What did your medical attendant 
say to these marks you describe ?” I 
inquired anxiously. “ Did he state, 
madam, the cause of the disease V' 
She told me that their confessor. Father 
Jerome, who was also well skilled in 
medicine, a thing very common in 
Italy,had always attended her children 
when ill; and he had assured them 
these spots were features of a malig¬ 
nant fever, something of the typhus 
kind. “ liut should these fearful signs 
again appear,” she said, “ Mr. Mere¬ 
dith would insist on calling in the 
best advice in ].ondon, as he was not 
perfectly satisfied with the treatment of 
Father Jerome, llul we happened to 
he on the Continent every time thaU 
we lost our three boys; so we thought 
one foreign ])hy.sician quite as good as 
another, especially as Jerome was 
thought a great deal of at Koine.” 

“ W’ere you in England, then, ma¬ 
dam, when you lost your little girl ?” I 
asked; but could assign no reason for 
my questions; I h.ad no precise one 
that 1 can even now irelect for ])ul- 
ting it. 

“ Ye.s,” replied the lady, turning 
very pale; “ in'this very house my 
pretty Rosalia was found by my aunt 
’ Theresa, early in the monniig, smo¬ 
thered by a careless nurse, who had 
rolled over her tender frame in the 
night. My aunt’s screams brought Mr. 
Meredith and myself instantly into the 
room, where wc witnessed what these 
eyes will never lose sight of, this heart 
never forget.” She burst into an agony 
of tears; and snatching up the laby 
near her, pressed it with inexpressible 
emotion to her breast, whilst her eyes 
were cast upwards in silent prayer. 
“ 1 could never endure the sight of 
that nurse again,” she added; so 
Mr.Meredith dischaiged her instantly.” 


Again 1 pondered long and deeply 
on the information 1 had received, “ in 
wandering mazes lost.” I was resolved 
that the old medical priest should not 
have the charge of this child, at least 
whilst I had any thing to do with it; 
and I determined to ask a very clever 
practitioner, a ‘yirivate friend of ray 
own, on the hrsL opportunity, the na¬ 
ture of that disease, shewing such indi¬ 
cations, and its proper instantaneous 
reined ie.s, if such there were. 1 had 
never heard of such purple spots on 
tlie brea.st and throat; it must be some 
foreign or some constitutional com- 
plaiut, peculiar in its kind, I con¬ 
tinued, in my inusings. I have wit- 
ne.ssed what they call arterial weak¬ 
ness, where the body of the patient, at 
the slightest touch, exhibits marks of a 
very large size, resembling bruises. 
Once I saw a woman who was afflicted 
with this weakness, and she had several 
of these black, and blue, and yellow 
spots over iier body, some as big as a 
plate, but she did not die of it; though 
afterwards she broke a blood-vessel iii- 
teriially, from the same cause, which 
dub carry her off. I do not feel easy 
about it, and will certainly inquire of a 
wiser head than my own. 

1 did inquire,— for 1 sent a note (he 
next day to Mr. B——, of Welbcck 
Street, requesting him to call on me 
immediately. \Ve had a long and 
most interesting conversation; but I 
.shall not tell the nature of it here, lie 
looked rtl little Algernon, by my par¬ 
ticular de.siie, unknown to any of the 
family, and gave his ojiiiiion, that 
at piesciil no iiicipiciil disease was 
lurking about tlie child,—tlwlit was as 
fine and healthy a babe aS ever lived. 

T bud been sitting quite silent in the 
dressing-room of Mrs. Meredith, bu¬ 
ried in profound thought, when I made 
her start by the sudden question of', 

Did you ever behold the apparition, 
or, rather, the objective vision, of your 
late mutlicr, madam, hifore that niglit 
when I was summoned to you ? Par¬ 
don me, 1 have a very particular reason 
for asking you this —a reason that 1 
cannot at present explain.” 

“ You will think me, pertiap.s, as 
crazy as my poor aunt,” feplira the 
lady, mournfully,” when 1 assert tlial I 
have seen the same appalling sight ex¬ 
actly six times,—once prior to my mai- 
riage with Mr. Meredith, the other five 
during my pregnancies, but not exactly 
at the same period of them. You will 
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tell me, ito doubt, Uiatit was owing to 
llie stale of «iy ncwvcs each time: per¬ 
haps it was so; but during tlie time of 
each appearance, believe me, lliey 
were to me certainties, positive reali¬ 
ties, as much so as you are to me at 
tliis moment." . 

“It is very extraordinary, indeed," 
said I; but it was spoken more to my¬ 
self than her. “ I forgot to ask you 
madam," I again inquired, “ if you 
heard words spoken before the lijst 
time,— if more than one sense, tluit is, 
of sight, was under such an illusion at 
the same time? if hearing participated 
in tlic same morbid weakness occa¬ 
sioned by the nerves being overstrained ? 
and also what Mr. Meredith thought of 
those visitations ?’’ 

“ To tell you the honest truth," re¬ 
plied the beautiful Italian, “ I never 
informed him of any of these appari¬ 
tions but the last, and then 1 am sorry 
It escaped me, though I concealed the 
purpose of that visitation. He has 
long thought my poor aunt a lillle 
touched in the head, and he might 
imagine that T myself am tinctured 
with a complaint that is deemed hore- 
ditary, if he knew I was in the habit of 
beholding,or fancying I beheld, beings 
from another \vorld, the mysterious 
dead,—for he is a sceptic as to their 
coming back, at least visibly to the 
human senses. How dreadful would 
it be for him the thought that I might 
entail madness on his x-hildren. lam 
sorry 1 ever mentioned it to him at all 1" 
and she sighed deeply. 

“ You have not the slightest shade of 
obscurity over yoUr mind, madam,” 1 
said, cheenngly; “ there is not .i 
cloud the size of ‘ a man’s hand’ over 
its brightness, and its clearness; and, 
as to insanity being transmitted from 
father to son, and so on, ]icrhaps, for 
ever, I have heard a very sensible 
physician say, and one well acquainted 
with that dreadful disorder too—for he 
has the care of one of our public lunatic 
asylums, that the very fear of inheriting 
this complaint has oiten producetl it. 
Constantly dwelling on one painful 
idea— watching with keen sensitive¬ 
ness our own thoughts—dreading the 
detection of some aberration in them— 
was enough to upset the balance of the 
strongest 'mind, and occasion the very 
thing it so much dreaded." 

Oh, how tenderly did Mr. Mercditli 
regard the smiling features of his dar¬ 
ling boy I yet fear and hope ever strug¬ 


gled within his breast as lie looked 
upon him : it seemed too great a bless¬ 
ing for him that the child should be 
spared. He had so often felt the 
chastening rod, that he felt as if he 
were constantly awaitingit, and strength¬ 
ening himself to receive the blow. “ He 
is very like our first darling, my llo- 
salia,” he exclaimed, as they vvere both 
iianging over him; “ your eyes, love, 
but my complexion: 1 wish it had 
been yours! A fiiir skin in a man is 
not half so desirable as a dark one— 
that is, a darker one than mine. Do 
you not think so, Uosa ?” 

“ I think," returned his lady, “ that 
I should like to have my son the per¬ 
fect resemblance of its dear firthcr. 
Those eyes of youis, Algernon, can 
they be equalled by these jeb black 
ones that are unfortunately placed 
on onr boy? Helieve me, dearest, 
1 prefer your hazel ones to any in the 
world ; but we must be contented, 
1 suppose," and she kissed the bright 
dark oi i)s of the infant, and handed him 
to her husband, who followed her cx- 
:imple.e 1 perceived the Signora Bas- 
sano enter the room during this tender 
scene, and from her black hood, scowl 
upon llie affectionate pair with so ma¬ 
lign an expression, that 1 absolutely 
shuddered; but she quickly retreated 
•to her own chamber, unseen by her 
niece and her husband ; and as I 
passed it, shortly afterw’ards, I saw her 
nearly prostrate <*ii tha ground, before a 
])icture of the Virgin Mary. She had 
I'orgottcii to close the door in her agita¬ 
tion ; so I stepped to it, and was 
gently putting it to,— for I thought it 
better that the domestics should not be¬ 
hold her in that situation at her devo¬ 
tions, as they passed. She turned 
round, and her eyes met mine. De¬ 
cidedly, madness glared in them, and 
of the most terrific kind. She mis¬ 
understood iny intention with re- 
gaul to closing the door, and again 
muttered out “ iwpertiiicnte/" and 
shook her extended hand towards me 
with much fury. 

From this time there was open hosti¬ 
lity between the bigoted signora and 
myself. She could hardly restrain her¬ 
self within the bounds of common de¬ 
cency towards mo, because 1 would not 
jicrmit her to nurse the little Algernon, 
alleging, as aii excuse, “ fliat for the 
time i had him in cluug;e no one 
should take him fur a minute from my 
arms, excepting lus parents,—that I fell 
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liow resfronttiblti 1 was ; for an accident 
might happen in a moment. They 
have lost four little ones already,” said 
I, “ one after the otitcr, in some mys¬ 
terious manner; we cannot be too 
guarded respecting this.” I fixed my 
eyes full upon her as I uttered lliis, 
and hers quuilcd beneath wy own. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, knowing 
the prejudices of Signora Bassaiio, had 
conferred the name of Algernon on 
their child quite privately, at the cliurch 
ofllichmond; nor did they even say 
afterwards to her that he had received 
the rite of baptism; but when, the day 
afterwards, they called him openly by 
his name of Algernon, which, from 
some superstitious feeling, is never 
done before the christening, she sharply 
demaitded, “ whether they had con¬ 
signed another descendant of tlie Bas- 
sano and Savelli families to everlast¬ 
ing perdition, by initiating him in a 
heretic and damnable creed V 

It happened that Mr. Mererlith was 
present at this violent attack upon his 
own principles. IIis lady turned ex¬ 
ceedingly pale, and even I feh ncuch 
alarmed ; for the thing was so very 
gross and indefensible. But the good 
gentleman shewed the superiority ofhis 
own mode of faith over hers, by the 
extreme forbearance he manifested. 
Thus did he answer her. 

“ My child, and that of your be¬ 
loved niece, my dear madam, is now a 
Christian: be satisfied. The sacicd 
type—the waters of regeneration, have 
touched his forehead, and the symbol 
ofthc holy cross has l>een marked upon 
his infant brow; what mutters it whe¬ 
ther by a Homan or a Protestant 
priest ? If it would give a moment's 
gratilication to this dear child’s mother, 
it shall receive the baptismal sign in 
her mode of faith, as well as mine. 
Speak, iny Rosalia, shall your con¬ 
fessor, lather Jerome, perform the rite 
again? Will it ea.se your mind, my 
love? and, pray, speak your thoughts 
with freedom." 

Mrs. Meredith owtied that it would 
give her the greatest satisfaction to 
have the rite performed anew, accord¬ 
ing to the forms of her own religion, 
and she giatefully accepted his kind 
proposrd. Then, turning affectionately 
round to her aunt Theresa, she ex¬ 
plained to her how very considerate 
and generous it was in her dear Al¬ 
gernon to concede such a point to her 
maternal feelings. “ 1 am sure,” she 


added, you in particular will rejoice 
in this, as you w'ili be enabled now to 
consider your little nephew, at least 
half a Catholic.” 

“ Half!'’ retorted the violent bigot, 
swelling with indignation; and can you 
for a moment suppose, that our good and 
pious confessor, so excellent a C^atholic, 
would dare to receive into the blessed 
fold of St. Peter, a creature that has 
just been polluted by the accursed rites 
oftan alien'creed?—Nol had but the 
child been/Jrst adopted into our blessed 
faith, then you might have done unto 
him, even as you would,—all your 
priests of Belial, could not have injured 
Ins immortal soul! ” 

To argue with so blind a fanatic, so 
furious a bigot, Mr. Meredith justly 
considered would be indeed a “ vain 
thing;” so,mildly turning to his agitated 
wife, who was much alarmed by the 
violence of her au«t, he took her hand 
in his, and told her, “ to be of good 
cheer, for that the Church of Home was 
too fond of making proselytes, and 
procuring members, to deny the rite 
of baptism to any one whatever. But, 
wc'will speak Rosalia,” he added, “ to 
Father Jerome himself.” 

The young brother of Mr. Meredith, 
a fine boy of fifteen, whom he tenderly 
loved, came now to spend the holidays 
with him*. He was an Etonian, and 
had his mind much developed; but, 
like all school-boys, he liked to play 
off a joke or two on those whom he 
deemed were ridiculous enough al¬ 
ready, to 1)0 the objects of still greater 
ridicule. And who deserved such high, 
distinguishing notice, he thought, as 
Signora Bassano,in her black silk hood, 
with her small twinkling black eyes, 
and her cross and rosary ? This boy, 
hapipeued to hear the foregoing con¬ 
versation ; so, to teaze the old lady, he 
cried out very thoughtlessly—“ 1 am 
soiry that people cannot be christened 
over again though, signore,— I had 
some thoughts of tvrning Catholic my¬ 
self.” 

lie said this with so much mock 
gravity, that it completely deceived the 
Signora, who told him, “ that in par- 
ticular cases, the priests had a discre¬ 
tionary power, and that she had little 
doubt she might, through her infiuence 
with Father Jerome, prevail- on him to 
confer so vast a benefit upon him. I 
shall see him,” she continued, with a 
patronising air, ** ^lis morning, and 
will consult him on the subject.” She 
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then left the room, much appeased by 
llie iiopcs of gaiuing a youth of so much 
promise, to liie Holy Church—a con¬ 
vert from so high a family. 

“ You sliould not make a joke of 
such matters, William," gravely re¬ 
monstrated the elder brother, “ nor 
should you, indeed, joke at all with a 
being of so infirm a mind as Theresa. 
She is an object of pity, not of ridicule; 
and 1 cannot permit you to trifle witli 
lier feelings—no more of tliis foolery, 
then, I desire." 

“ But ought she not to be laughed 
or teazed out of her abominable pre-, 
indices ?" argued the boy, with much 
warmth; “did she not presume to Stiy 
in my iiearing, that my pretty litfle 
nephew, here, was ^polluted bp the 
accursed rites of an alien church!' 
Hang 0>e old wretch, I say; only 
hanging is too good for her. Polluted 1 
indeed ! why I would cut her in pieces, 

as I do this pen; and-Oh! 

how I have cut my finger, with this 
vile pcii-knife; I vow, it is down quite 
to the bone 1" 

“ And it serves you right, William," 
said Mr. Meredith;—“how dare you 
talk of Theresa’s intolerancy, when you 
would, if you dared, slash and h.ick 
her body, as you have done your own 
finger. S’ou should be more liberal, 
more forbearing." 

“ liCt me bind it up for you, W'il- 
liam," said the boy’s beautiful sister-in- 
law—it is a very deep cut, sure enough! 
W’liere is my pocket-book, with my 
couit-plaister? Bless me! it is in my 
desk, down stairs;—and my keys?— 

I have left my keys in my work-box. 
Be so kind, Mrs. Crifliths, as to ask my 
aunt Theresa, to give you either some 
courUplaister, or some gold-beater’s- 
.skin — I know she has both." 

Have patience with me,'*^ntle 
reader; do not think that age has 
made me quite a twaddler—that I am 
blowing out my story, till it is ready to 
burst; stretching. it until it cracks 
again; spinning out its threads finer than 
a spider’s. This school-boy’s cut finger, 
small a thing as it may appear to you, 
my criticising friend, is of the g^test 
importance to my tale; so, as ITsaid 
liefore, “ have patience with me,” and 
let me unfold its awful involvements 
in my own way. 1 will not make one 
detail longer than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary; so, I must return, and I hope 
shall take you with me, to the dressiltg- 
room of Mrs. Meredith, where tlie fore¬ 
going scene had taken pljtc^. } went 


from thence to the signora’s oratory: — 
“ Have the kindness to give me a piece 
of either gold-beater’s-skin or court- 
plaister, signora; for there has been 
an accident in Mrs. Meredith’s room." 

“ To the child ?" demanded she; 
and there was a look of fiendish ex- 
|>eclation and of joy in her eyes, that 
made me turn from her with horror. 

“ Have you the plaister, madam ?" I 
demanded impatiently; “ I have not 
time now to explain who needs it." 

Signora Dassano, went to a small 
diawer in the table that formed the 
altar of her oratory, and gave me from 
it a piece of gold-beater’s-skin; but 
some sudden idea crossed her mind as 
she did so, for she tried to snatch it 
agam from me, saying, “ No, not that, 

I have better; here—" but I was gone 
befoie she could finish her seiitciico, 
for I liked her not. I cut a piece from 
the skin she had handed to me, which 
was applied to Master William’s finger; 
and 1 then put the ' remaining )>ioce 
carefully into my own pocket-book, 
and slid it into my pocket; and 1 did it 
as mxt^tlp as possilile. 

if I had been asked at that prcci.se 
moment, whp I had so carefully appro¬ 
priated the remainder of tins gohl- 
i)eater’s-skin, instead of leaving it openly 
on the table, 1 should not have been 
"able, perhaps, to have answered (lie 
question. 1 have before spoken of 
wot'al instincts; I am convinced that 
we possess them—that they are con¬ 
stantly within us, urging us by their 
mute influences, to a thousand tinug.s 
that wc never do; and endeavouring 
to restrain us from a thousand acts, 
that we nevertheless perform, totally 
disregardful of these angelic monitors, 
who can only speak in that ‘ small still 
voice,' that is, alas! constantly over¬ 
powered by the clamours of our wishe.s, 
our passions, our habits, and our vices. 
We attribute to accident, what is the 
leading of the divinity. We call that 
‘a lucky’ or ‘a disastrous chance,’ 
which, may be, is the key-stone to ten 
thousand thousand future events!—a 
link of one infinite chain of causation:— 
but^ enough of moralising; the boy’s 
finger got well, and I pondered, and 
ondered again,' over the bit of gold- 
eater’s-skin,thatlcarried in mypocket, 
I looked upon it, as if it had been a leaf 
from the sibyl’s book. “ Was it not 
a piece of ass’s-skin, madam, belong¬ 
ing to your grandfather?" I hear my 
friend, Mr. U., inquire. “ No, sir! it 
wns a piece of gold-beaier’s-rskin, that 
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had been painted or dyed of a dark 
brown-colour, and out of wliicli had 
been cut, exactly .«is, round, small, 

? )ieces, about the size of a pcppcr-coru, 
eaving six lioles in their places.” And 
it was over lliis mystery, I ruminated 
with deep and intense inquiry; quite 
as much so, as antiquarians do at the 
unrolling of a mummy, or as if I had 
been investigating the gretU Pythago¬ 
rean problem, contained in the follow¬ 
ing short dialogue between that great 
philosoplier and one of his disciples. 
I put it in here, purposely to make 
some of my soiir-faced critics storm 
with indignation; a good thing this 
cold weather, as it boats the blood 
without the expense either of coals or 
brandy—both very expensive tilings 
;»t this season of the year. Ye.s, I know 
they will rage and storm, that a 
“ monthly nurse,” a low, vulgar, illi¬ 
terate woman, as they all are—one 
who always carries a ^inall drop of 
mountain - clew, in a black bottle 
in her pocket, ready for use — should 
presume to write the name of Pytha¬ 
goras, and pretend to know the* me:in- 
ing of the word problem ! 

Notwithstanding the ire of those be¬ 
nignant beings, 1 shall give the dialogue 
I promised. 

Pylhagornx. IIow do you reckon 
numbers? 

Disciple. One, two, three, four. 
Pythagoras. Do you see ? what you 
conceive four—these make ten; and 
a perfect triangle too, and our oath. 

The triangle was with Pythagoras 
and his sect, a sacred symbol, alid one 
of their holy mysteries. Is it not so 
at present? But liow did four express 
it? Why thus; and 1 claim to myself 
much higher honour, tliaii did the 
disciple of Pythagoras, who could make 
nothing at all out of the inalter ; wherc- 
iis, 1 solved my prolilcm at last: hut 
let that of the ancient master be got rid 
of first. W'hy, then, the numbers one, 
two, three, four, thrice joined, and 
touching each other, as it were, in three 
angles, constitute an equilateral tri¬ 
angle, and amount, al o, in calcula¬ 
tion, to ten—thus: — 

O 

o o 

o o o 


of a Monthly Nurse. [February, 

I am not the first woman who has 
attempted to put lordly man into a 
towering passion, and then, as they 
say, ‘ run away by the light of it,’ 

Well, gentlemen, ray problematical 
piece of gold-beater’s-akin had but six 
of these little round spots cut out from 
it; and 1 now ask, with the sweetest 
smile in the world, of my choleric friend 
from the north, wbo has worked him¬ 
self clear out of his passion, and has 
taken np the book again, to tell rne, 
on the liniiuuT of a Scotch reviewer, 
what he can make out of this liiero- 
, glyphic? I lliought so; just nothing 
at all;—but my good, kind sir! “ the 
monthly nurse” unravelled the whole of 
this mystery. But it shall remain one 
still, a siiort time longer. 

1 hud been now six months in the 
family of the Merediths—a well-re¬ 
commended iinrse-maid, one of my 
own selection, had arrived long before, 
to take the charge of little Algernon, 
r had schooled hei enough about her 
care of him, in all conscience; she 
thoroughly comprehended, she told me, 
my way of treatment, which had suc¬ 
ceeded so well, that both father and 
mother insisted that it should be strictly 
adhered to by I'^lizabetb. 1 was want¬ 
ed now in another quarter, and really 
engaged, yet, still I lingered on week 
after week, and could not prevail on 
myself to give up the chaige of the 
infant, healtiiy as it was, to its im¬ 
patient new attendant. 

Day passed after day, still I remained 
at J\ew: the new nurse had quite a 
sinecure jilace of it, and yet she was 
not contented; she would have told 
me so at once, to my face, but as they 
say, “ I carried too many guns for her;” 
slie was afraid to attack me ‘openly, 
but she formed a league with aunt 
Theresa, and tried to work me out by 
a masked battery; and this determined 
me how to act. I saw that Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith began to wonder them¬ 
selves, though peife/illy contented that 
1 should continue the charge of the 
child, if it hud been for a couple of 
years; but every thing must come to an 
cud some time or other, and so did my 
plji» and determinations, on one point 
at least. 

There was an exquisite painting of 
the Madonna, by Murillo, in the oratory 
of Signora Bassano. Mrs. Meredith was 
a most charming artist herself, and had 
requested her aunt t<^ allow her to take 
a copy of this painting, which the sig¬ 
nora could not well refuse, seeing that 
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it really belonged to Mr Meredilb, 
who had furnished it, and hung it up 
there as a compliment to the religious 
feelings of both his wife and her rela¬ 
tion. 

It was a very faithful copy Mrs. 
Meredith had made, but the fond mo¬ 
ther, with that vanity which is so venial, 
almost so graceful, in the maternal 
character, had wished to paint her own 
beautiful infant, with its bright black 
eyes, as the Saviour of the world, and 
j)lace it in the arms of her copy of 
Murillo’s \irgin : for this purpose, the 
little fat fellow was stripped of his 
clothes, and some slight drapery thrown 
round his limbs, as ifpartofUiut belong¬ 
ing to its supposed Holy mother. I 
held him in my lap during the first and 
second sitting, when, so eapUal seemed 
the likeness to the delighted mother, that 
she ran down stairs to fetcli up her 
li'isbaiul, that he niiglit admire it 
also. 

At a distance from thciii sat Signora 
Ilassano, rocking herself, as was her 
worn when mucli excited; she pre¬ 
tended to be reading, but lier feline 
eyes wore constantly waicliing all ^ur 
operations, with ill-concealed ablior- 
rence. Her amiable niece, free from 
all evil passions liereelf, observed not 
the bell that blazed upon the features 
of her aunt, who deemed it, 1 sujipose, 
almost a sill against the Holy (!host— 
most dark and unpardonable, to paint 
tlie picture of the infant Jesus from an 
heretic; for she thought nothing, or 
worse than nothing, of the second bap¬ 
tism Father Jerome had been prevailed 
on to administer to the child Algernon. 

“ It is, indeed, a most wonderful 
resemblance my dear Uosalia!” said 
the idolising father; “ I slionld know 
him any where — either at Somerset 
House, or the liritish liistituliun. This 
picture will be doubly valuable to you, 
dearest — religion and iiiaternul love 
united together. Is it not most delight¬ 
fully done, Mrs. GriHillis ?” 

T felt my heart beat violently, as 1 
ventured to .say—“ Forgive mo, madam, 
but you have omitted to paint the mole 
below the dear babe’s cheek —you see 
he has one; and you have told" me, 
that your deceased mother had one 
precisely in the same place.” 

I said this, not at all in my usual 
tone of voice, but slowly and delibe¬ 
rately, with marked emphasis, keeping 
my eyes fixed in the most significant 
manner, on the Signora Bassaiio, who 
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actually trembled beneath their severe 
infliction. 

“ True,” replied Mrs. Meredith — 
(juite astonished at my manner— “ out 
of compliment to ray beloved inotber, 
1 ought not to have forgotten the mole; 
yet religion it was, that bid me with¬ 
hold that family mark, for 1 ivished 
tlif Saviour of the world, not to have 
ft Htuin or upot about him !” 

“ It was a very delicate thought, dear 
Rosalia! — and just like you, too,” 
remarked Mr. Meredith;—“ Mrs. 
(iriflitlis, it was much belter taste to 
leave out the mole. What does our 
' good aunt, Theresa, tiiiiik?” he said 
good-humouredly; “ she ought to be 
a belter judge than you or I, in these 
matters:—should the mole be painted ?” 

1 answered, instead of her, “ Signora 
Uassauo had better see how a mole 
would look in that picture, before sbe 
makes up licr mind: —do not, madam, 
paint it in yet, but allow me to cut you 
out one from this gold-beater’.s-skin, 
which is the exact colour of what molps 
generally are,and you can stick it on in 
the proper place.” All this time I kept 
my*eycs on the faltering Theresa. 

As 1 spoke, I took from my pocket- 
book the identical piece, of which so 
much has been sahl, and, cutting out 
another little round spot, I handled it 
•to (he astonished Mr. Meredith, who 
saw 1 had iiiucli incauing in what I 
did — he stuck it on the picture, whilst 
I added with most marked emphasis, 
addi-cssing myself to the almost sink¬ 
ing Theresa, “ There, madam! the 
mystic number, sevetiy has now been 
fully used — once by myself, six times 
before by yon 1 Have you any further 
use for tliis ])crforated piece of gold- 
bcuter’s-.skin ?”—but she heat’d not 
all — Sigii.u’a Bassaiio had fainted ! 

“ What is the mcauing of all this?” 
cried JMr. Meredith; for lie had no 
clue to guide him—his lady had; but 
still .she had not yet arrived at a full 
interpretation of my riddle —but it 
grew upon her by degrees. “ Then 
1 have been imposed upon,” said she 
fervently, “ and have seen no visitation 
from another world 1 My mother’s 
spirit is not disturbed, then, by me; 
and for this assurance, Mother of God! 
I thank thee:”—and she prostrated 
herself before that very painting she 
had herself copied. 

“ Still, I am at a loss to compre¬ 
hend this scene,” said Mr. Meredith : 
“ compose yourself, my own beloved 
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' and tell me what Mrs. Grif- 

' J>y six times before.” 

-murmured his gentle 
'le^- 'f .ftngive mel but 1 have con- 
from you, that before our mar- 
Vi^e, and Kve times since, I have 
imagined I beheld my mother^ spirit 
come, to reproach me witli my love to 
you; I have even feared that the loss 
of our four dear babes, was occasioned 
by the resenUnent of God for4iaving 
had them baptised into the Protestant 
faith; but I have just found out, that 
beings of another and brighter world 
liove not their joys interrupted by any 
tiling that happens here.” 

“ But, how liave you learned all this, 
my Rosalia?—I see not liovv a mole 
on onr boy’s cheek has taught you this: 
but, why have you not communicated 
all this to me?—is tliere a grief of 
yours, 1 would,not share with you?” 

“ Allow me, sir,” interrupted I, “ to 
explain all this:—Signora Bassano is, 
1 have heard, extremely like in person 
her deceased .sister, the mother of your 
lady, Excepting, that she has not that 
little spot, your child inherits from its 
grandmother, near her cheek; to frigfften 
her niece from k marriage she disap¬ 
proved, that artful and fanatic lady 
has played the giiost, and, once suc¬ 
ceeding in alarming Mrs. Meiedith, 
she hat.continued this scandalous trick, 
since, no doubt, for purposes of her 
own. The last time she acted it had 
nearly deprived you of your heir, and 
might have robbed you of your be¬ 
loved lady also. But, let me be bold 
enough to advise you—for most im¬ 
perative reasons 1 cannot now explain— 
affect not to have comprehended me; 
and you, madam, especially, pretend to 
be all ignorance also. Let me entreat 
you to favour me tiius far; perhaps, 
we may leahi more of the motives of 
tins strange farce the signora has 
pleased to play off in that family 
where she has been treated with so 
.much kindness and distinction — but, 
she is reviving; I trust you will take 
no ilotice whatever of the knowledge 
you have gained; let all be as usual.” 

“ I cannot dissemble well,” said 
Mr. Meredith, and feel so incensed 
with her, for her cruel, wicked conduct 
' to my wife, that it is far better 1 should 
leave 4he room before she is quite re- 
.stored, or 1 might speak to her in a 
way, such as she has never yet lieen 
spoken to by me; but she shall answer 
for this another lime,” 


Mrs. Meredith was so truly cejoiced 
to have suOlf a weight tttken from lier 
mind, that lier forgiving nature made 
her forget the agonies she had formerly 
endured; so she affectionately applied 
a smelling-bottle to the nostrils of the 
signora, and, in the softest voice, in¬ 
quired, “ if she were quite recovered ? 
Could she do any thing more to assist 
her ? Would she take some sn/ volatile, 
or a glass of wiue and water?” For 
my part, I employed myself in dressing 
the child in his own clothes, and would 
not appear to notice her in the least, 
b’or the first time since I had ever se^n 
her, she assumed an air of deep humi¬ 
lity, said she had not long to live, and 
thanked lier niece for her constant 
kindness to her. 1 left then! together; 
and the n^xt day I took care to* say 
publicly, “ that I was packing up my 
tilings to go away;” and I gave some 
furtlier directions to Elizabeth, the new 
nurse, in the hearing of the signora, 
respecting the care of tlie child, adding, 

“ that if he was not as fat and spright¬ 
ly three months hence, when I hoped 
to call and see him, I should attribute 
all the blame to her." 

“ You forget liie child is about to 
cut his teeth, Mis. Griffiths,” argued 
Elizabeth, rather piqued: “ I will do 
the best 1 can; but not all the care on 
earth can prevent the Almighty’s hand 
from reaching him, if it pleases him; 
and I liope no fault will be found with 
me, witlioul occasion for it.” 

I went into the oratory of Signora 
Bassano, to take my leave of her, before' 
my departure—and I did depart, hut 
it was only to return by the back en¬ 
trance five minutes after, and creep uii- 
stairs privately, having implored Mr. 
and Mrs. Meredith to suffer me to have 
my own way; so 1 took up my abode 
in a small chamber adjacent to the 
nursery, where there were usually kept 
boxes, and trunks, add other things, 
not usually wanted ; in short, it was a 
lumber-room, always kept locked: but 
1 heeded not the lumber, but, unper¬ 
ceived of all, save the parents, stole 
in tliere towards the dusk of evening, 
and, fur reasons thlil will explain them¬ 
selves, I stood sentry at that door, 
peeping through a small hole 1 had 
made with a gimlet in the boards 
— my heart throbbing with painful 
expectation. But I might have saved 
myself all this trouble for tlie first 
iriglit, aud have slumh^d quietly in 
rny i)S did gntl her 
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K cbarge in the room adjoining, 

I iKra 3 nerer talt^n to Ins mother 
until the morning. 1 saw hei carry 
him* off, and then I sank into a chair, 
and fell myself into a distmbed sleep, 
for a few hours. 

“ r may be wrong, after all,” said I 
to myself, “ but 1 will watch one 
night more, howevei.” I pei severed, 
tlierefore, and was seen by no one in 
the house all the ensuing day; Mrs. 
Meredith herself snp|)]ying, by stealth, 
my wants, pitying and thanking me 
for my constancy and zeal in her 
seivice. 

It IS well I did persevere: on the 
following night, that is, about two in 
the morning, when all the rest of the 
house were fast bound in sleep, 1 
heaid steps appioaching fiom the apart> 
luents of $igiiora Bassano—1 gasped 
for breath; I was at my post in a 
* moment; I heaid her softly open the 
door of the nursery, and pause there: 
she might e isily asceitain that riizabeth 
was fast bound in the aims of the pop- 
py-god, by hei breathing, so was the 
child I had my hand on the lock,of 
my door, to be ready in a moment, 
should I be wauled 

Slowly did this Italian fanatic steal 
to the side of the bed, wheic lay the 
unconscious child — it was on niy side 
of the room ; I saw her by the light of 
the lamp; 1 heard her murmur these 
wordsf in Italian—but how did she 
pervert their sacied meaning from 
what the Divine Speakei purpoited,— 
Suffer little child len to come unto 
me, and foibid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of llea^en ” 

As the feline animal creeps along, 
so did Signora Bassano; she insinu- 
ati d her hands beneath the bed-clothes, 
and 1 heard tC suffocating noise; but, 
like a flash of lightning, I was upon 
her—I seized her by the arm, and pulled 
her with violence fiom tlie bed. Eliza¬ 
beth instantly awoke, and sciearned 
aloud; the infant erted also : how did 
1 rejoice in that infant’s cry!—Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith were both in the loom 
immediately: the latter snatched her 
infant to her bosom—there was a slight 
mark, or rather redness, on the infant’s 
neck; but the spot was only an indica¬ 
tion of the puipose of the bigot, for tlie 
gripe of the murderess’s ftrigers had not 
time to close upon its intended victim I 
Another moment had been fatal I 
It requiied the whole of my strength 
to hold the infiiiiated fanatic: long 
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had madness smoaMeMditi her veins-f- 
now, foiled in her strong purpose, it 
blazed out like the flames of a volcano, 
dark, murky, and sulphurous. She 
wrestled with me to get free, and bran¬ 
dished in her hand a stiletto she had 
taken, Italian-like, from her bosom; 
her long gristed tresses flowed over her 
comulsed features: it was, indeed, a 
sight of horioi! '* I have sworn,” she 
shrieked, ** to save that child alsol” 

Mr. Meredith flew to itiy assistance, 
and wrenched the poniard from the 
hand of the pool insane wretch; for 
such she now undoubtedly was, and, 
indeed, had been so for years, although 
It was veiled over by what is called 
extreme bigotry. In a moment, the 
in itated father comprehended the whole, 
and, as he tightly bound her bauds 
behind her with Ins handkerchief, he 
upbraided her, in thehaish^stterms, with 
the murdei of his former innocents,— 
now, for the ftist time, flashing upon 
him the real tiutli. How much did 
my heait sympathise with the anguish 
of thesg. two ^reaved parenta, at this 
com^rtion ! 

Boldly, cxultingly, did the signora 
avow (he deed; with straimng eyes 
and gnashing teeth did she Itfment that 
she had not used the poniard at once 
upon the sleeping infant, that she might 
naie given it, she said, one,feeble 
cliance foi salvatibn,—tor infants were 
always acceptable to God ;” and he 
might, she was almost sure he would, 
be inclined to paidon the inVoluntmry 
sin of having been sealed with the mark 
of tlie beast; for that the blessed sym¬ 
bol of the Cross, having been signed by 
vile and heietic hands, had been trans- 
foiined into the burning mark that the 
followers of the beast wore upon their 
foreheads. ** Yes,” she addra in her 
native Italian, with the most violent 
gestuies and contortions, I glory m 
what 1 have done! I loved these little 
ones with unutterable fondness at the 
very moment that I stopped their vital 
breath. This is real love, indeed I ahd 
bow superior to that of yours, wrbtched 
mother of a more wretched child I I 
pieferred iheu eternkl happiness to my 
own selfish gratification; 1 gave them 
a chance of obtaining it,—for had Uiey 
lived, as this ill-fated infant may now 
probably do, their doom had been cer¬ 
tain: stained with their own crimes^ 
and beating the mark of eternal deadi 
upon them, they had sunk to everlast¬ 
ing toiments. Even your daughter Ro- 
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s&ln I immolated; the servant injured 
her aot 1 • 

** Yes,” she added, with increasing 
vehemence and frenzy, “ it was to 
avoid all this that, warned by our. most 
Holy Virgin, I habited myself the first 
time as a spiiit from another world, 
and visited thee, most wretched Rosa¬ 
lia. I would have saved thee from a 
niarri^e that toy very soul abhorred, 
—for was it not with a heretic and a 
blasphemer 't I trusted that, thus 
awed by a mother’s disapproval, this 
abominable contract had been broken 
off; but, no!—pa.ssion was superior to • 
religion and to filial duty: Meredith 
triumphed, and my beloved Rosalia 
is lost, I fear—(but I will wrestle for 
thee) everlastingly lost! 

“ Oh, what anguish have I silently 
endured when informed by thee, ray 
beloved niece, that a new race was like^ 
to be bom, descendants from two noble 
houses, only to be accursed I How hare 
1 prayed that they might never see 
the light of day! It was for this 1 
again visited thy coucli, my ^nhappy 
niece, in the liours of midnight ar/d of 
solitude, again habited as the shade of 
thy respited mother, my own beloved 
sister Rosalia. I trusted that the 
agonies of terror might have produced 
premature birth, and these little ones 
would^ have been taken at once to tlie 
bosom of their Saviour. But tiie evil 
one had power, and I was frustrated ; 
then I vowed at the foot of the crucifix 
that I would send them to the tribunal 
of offended justice as soon after their 
involuntary crime as possible. Oh, 
that I could have done it before those 
rites ye Protestants falsely call baptism 
had been performed upon them ! but I 
watched in vain for opportunity ; it 
was not then permitted. Last night I 
would have performed this holy deed, 
but was interrupted ; I met the ac¬ 
cursed father of this most miserable 
child, as 1 was stealing from my cham¬ 
ber : he had been writing, he told me, 
and gave me a blessing as I passed—a 
heretic’s blessing 1 I might nave stab¬ 
bed him then readily,—for I had the 
poniard in my bosoth,—ay, a thousand 
\imes before; but it would not have 
saved his soul, 'and, therefore, it had 
been unavailing. 

. “ What was it withheld my band from 
slaying thee, my niece, my inuch-loved 
niece ? I have contemplated this ac¬ 
tion times without number, and have 
stood over thy sleeping form with tliat 


same instrument thou see’st, meditating 
the blow; but I could not do it. Oh! 
how have 1 loved thee, from infiincy 
until now! how have I watched beside 
thy little couch, an? held tliee to my 
heart 1 and yet—-and I own ray mortal 
weakness with much shame—I loved 
thee not chough to save thy immortal 
soul. For this shall I have to an.swer. 
Plead for me. Mother of God! divine 
Lady 1 Holy Vitgin! Marie the Blessed I 
plead for nle, that I wanted strength, 
moral strength, to strike the blow on 
her, and send my- then unpolluted 
niece, the daughter of ray much-loved 
sister, to Paradise. It was a heinous 
sin! Abraham woidd have offered 
up his only child at the command of 
Jehovah, when no danger awaited him 
of judgment; but I could not obey thy 
strict injunctions, oh. Madonna; and 
how have I been punished ? Four 
victims instead of one, and six immor-4 
tal souls perilled—perhaps lost—by my 

disobedience.” 

« « « » 

Thus did the Signora Bassano rave 
the whole of that night, extended on 
the floor before the crucifix, in her own 
oratory, where she liad been conveyed, 
her hands secured, and Mr. Meredith 
and myself silting up with her, fearful 
that, if left, she would destroy herself. 
By what she uttered, there could not 
be the slightest doubt of her reason 
being irrecoverably gone ; she was, in¬ 
deed, mad in the very worst sense of 
the word,—for the taking away^flife 
under certain circumstances appeared 
to her distorted imagination as a deed 
of the most heroic virtue. Oh, how 
frail and imperfect are wc! How know 
we that our own judgments are ever 
clear and true 1 May not all of our 
deeds be done through a false vision of 
our mental faculties ? It was a heart¬ 
breaking sight to see, a harrowing 
thing to hear, an aged woman lying in 
self-abasement on the ground, totally 
unconscious, from* her mind's anguish, 
that others witnessed her agonies, re¬ 
proaching herself, with bitter selfi- 
revilings, that she had not struck a 
dagger to the heart of one of the most 
amiable, most beautiful, and most be-, 
loved of God’s creatures—her *own 
nearest relation. Even Mr. Meredith 
(and it was in- him, indeed, Christian 
charity) pititd her. 

After the paroxysm of her passion 
was past, Signora ^^^^ano rose, with 
the countenance of a martyr, from the 
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floor; tmd seating herself, with no 
little share of dignity, opposite Mr. 
Meredith and myself, addressed to him 
in her own language something to the 
following effect. How apparently well 
do sometimes insane persons reason, 
only it is upon false premises. There is 
nothing like investigating the ground 
on which we build, or the whole su¬ 
perstructure may be as contrary to the 
rules of sanity, as was the preceding 
conduct of the poor signora, and lier 
reasoning upon it. 

“ Mr. Meredith, I have never loved 
you. How was it possible? But 
still you have been kind to me. I 
have taken from you four precious 
babes, as dear to me as to yourself. 
You have a duty to perform, and may 
you do it better than 1 have done mine, 
—for twice have 1 failed in it.” Not 
a muscle of Theresa’s face moved as 
she proceeded. “ You, sir, think dif¬ 
ferently from myself, and, no doubt, 
believe that 1 have forfeited my life by 
taking those of your children ; vain it 
would be attempting to convince you 
that 1 have only wished to save them 
—save them for countless ages of cte!r- 
nity. To me consolation has been 
offered,— for, since my self-abasenient 
tlieie, the Virgin, pitying iny sorrows, 
has imparted to me that consolation 
vlthicli tlie world could not give me, nor 
you, sir, take away. She has informed 
me that, through my means, and her 
intercessions, these beloved ones arc 
blessed 1 Tlicy are in Paradise ; let 
me rejoin them. By my own hands 1 
am forbidden to die, and I love my 
CJod too well to disobey his laws ; but 
you, Mr. Meredith, possess the power. 
Let me suffer by the laws of your 
country,—for I have broken those 
laws; but I shall be tried ei'entually 
by the laws of my just Creator,— for 
his laws have 1, tlmugh imperfectly, 
endeavoured to obey. 1 swear to you 
that I will not destroy myself.” 

We were both weeping; and I, by 
an impulse 1 could not withstand, rose 
up, and unbound her hands,—for no 
danger could arise, 1 thought, as there 
were two of us in the room, and the dour 
was locked—the key out of her reach. 
“ 1 tliauk you, madam,” she said, with 
much gracefulness; you have pre¬ 
vented my doing what God had or¬ 
dered ; but k was in ignorance you 
acted as you did,and I forgive you. I 
do not dislike you now, Mrs. Griffiths, 
ibr you liave a spirit like my own.” 


Long seemed the watchmgs of that 
night; but nothing further was spoken 
by the signora to us, except that she 
pleaded for one thing, the last, she 
said, she should ever ask at the hands 
of Mr. Meredith, as it was, indeed, the 
first,—that he would give hertliat paint¬ 
ing her niece had just taken of the 
Virgin, from Murillo, with the addition 
of the portrait of her infant son, as the 
Saviour, in her arms. “ I, of cdlirse,’' 
said she,shall leave the original be¬ 
hind me; but 1 should like that paint¬ 
ing. Will you give it roe?” 

• How beautiful is benevolence! Did 
not the excellent Mr. Meredith ap¬ 
proach nearly to the example set him 
by his Divine Master, when he prayed 
for those who had nailed him to the 
cross — “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they dol’' The 
it|^iircd father felt that this unhappy 
ciealure “ knew not what she did” 
when she bereaved him ofhis children; 
yet lie could not endure to look upon 
her, and shaded his eyes with his hand, 
as he slowly murmured out—“ Yes, I 
granklhy parting request, most miserable 
woman 1 I present thee with the paint¬ 
ing of my child,— for God has pre- 
servi d the original to inc, through your 
means, dear, dear Mrs. Griffiths ! Oh, 
w hat angel informed you of what was 

<» .ji* '' 

going on f 

it was merely observation,” I re¬ 
plied ; “ the slightest circumstance 
often IS the clue to the greatest event: 
and, then, my medical friend, whom 1 
sent for so long ago, without informing 
you of it, had his suspicions as well as 
myself, from what I related to him, 
that your children had been unfairly 
dealt by,—that those spots were not the 
marks of disease.” 

“ What did he say respecting the 
conduct of Father Jerome, who at¬ 
tended my children at Home, Paris, 
and tlie Spa, where they were bom? 
Had lie no suspicions of him ?” 

“ Why, it is hard to say, sir,” I re¬ 
plied ; “ his observations were very 
just. In the first place, he said these 
doctor-priests are only half-educated 
men, and know but scantily the causes 
and symptoms of diseases; then, se¬ 
condly, as confessor to so high and so 
rich a lady as Signora Bassano, lit 
would not wish to divulge her con¬ 
fessions to the world, although they 
affected life; and even, thirdly, so 
strong is bigotry amongst Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, he might have approved lier 
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motives. My friend advised me to keep 
my suspicions to myself, as I had no 
proof; and, above all, to be constantly 
on my guard against their machinations; 
and this, believe me, 1 have done, both 
by night and by day.” 

“ You have saved the life of my 
child, and, perhaps, the reason of its 
mother,” said Mr. Meredith, .passion¬ 
ately. “ 1 vviil not name reward to a 
mind like yours; you have already re¬ 
ceived it in performing the act; but 
you must allow me to be grateful.” 

All this had been said apart, and in 
an under tone; but, hearing a slight 
noise, we turned. Signora Bassano 
was employed in cutting away with 
her scissors the portrait of the child 
Algernon from that of the Virgin. She 
was muttering thus over her work 

“ This profimation, blessed Virgin! 
I am sparing thee. To place in thy 
divine arms a Protestant! Forgive, 
forgive this sacrilege I Thou knowest 
she is not strong of mind — that she is 
easily led away — a mere lamb within 
thy fold. Ob, Madonna, papdon my 
niece Itosaha 1” •' 

In the morning, we learned that 
Mrs. Meredith was in a high fever: 
no wonder. Tlie scene of tlie preced¬ 
ing night,—the knowledge of her babes’ 
murder had been too much for her. ^1 
could not, of course, leave the house m 
its present state of confusion; but I 
pievailed on Mr. Meredith to send for 
my friendly and clever practitioner, 

Mr. B-, who, by his judicious 

treatment, soon restored her; but we 
could not conceal from her that her 
hapless relation had been consigned to 
the care of the persons keeping the 
private establishment for the reception 
of the insane, called Brook-House, at 
Clapton, near Hackney. 

With that consideration that might 
have been expected from so humane 
and good a man as Mr. Meredith, he 
had requested that an oratory might be 
fitted up for the exclusive use of his 
afflicted relative, in the establishment; 
and that she might have the use of a 
carriage whenever she wished it, with 
every comfort that wealth can bestow. 
He even insisted on her taking the 
original painting of the Virgin she so 
much admired ; and sent the mutilated 
one to a skilful picture-dealer, who 
contrived to replace the child in the 
arms of the Madonna, so that the 
mending could not be perceived. 

It was part of my efuty, in concert 


with Mr. Meredith, to accompany Sig¬ 
nora Bassano to Brook House. She 
was perfectly aware that it was a lu¬ 
natic asylum; but religious frenzy so 
far overmastered her reason, that she 
firmly believed that we were the really 
insane persons; that it was the 
pleasure of God to deprive her of her 
personal liberty, as a punishment here 
to her, for having, in the first instance, 
failed to immolate her darling niece, 
prior to her marriage; and for this de¬ 
reliction of her duty, as she called it, 
she constantly asked the intercession of 
the Holy Mother, and iier tutelar saint, 
Theresa. As she thinks, now, that she 
is no longer a responsible being, from 
her liberty being taken from her, she 
has become composed, and resigned to 
her fate. She still loves, with unabated 
aflection, her darling niece, for whom 
she is constantly netting purses, and 
working reticules; but Mr. Meredith 
most judiciously refuses permission 
that his wife should visit her relation 
in her present abode, lest it should 
prove too much for her gentle mind. 

What have I more to relate of this 
most strange and eventful history ? 
VX’hy, it shall be as the conclusion of 
the J3ook of Job,—“ that the Lord 
gave Job twice as much as he had be¬ 
fore ;” and “ that in all the land were 
no women found so fair as the daugh¬ 
ters!, of Job ; and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren.” 

Though not exactly to the strict letter 
of this quotation, yet the last time I 
visited this tnrly amiable family, the 
foregoing words .struck me most forci¬ 
bly,—for I saw the father and mother 
surrounded by six children ; and, cer¬ 
tainly, to judge by the infant graces of 
their two daughters, Rosalia and Giu- 
lietta, they gave great promise that, “ in 
all the land, few women would be 
found so fair,” when they arrived at ma¬ 
turity, as the daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith. As for my own boy, 
Algernon,! must not indulge myselfin 
talking about him, or it may be thought 
advisable by my medical friend, Mr. 
B., in concert with my equally consi¬ 
derate acquaintance, the critic ofScot- 
land, to get a certificate of insanity 
signed for me by Drs. Uwin or Has- 
lem, and take me off to keep company 
with poor Theresa Bassano, who is 
in the asylum considered so good a 
Catholic, that she is the admiration of 
all the other inmates. 

During one of my periodical visits 
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to this poor Italian lady, I heard the 
\toty of one of tlie persons confined 
under the same rooij. 1 should like, 
one of these days, to relate this naira- 
tive in my own rambling way ; or, ra¬ 
ther, in the disjointed manner in which 
1 heard it from the lips of the heroine 
herself; but, tlien, 1 sliall go out of my 
own vocation, and, oh, sad restraint! 
shall not be able to mix up myself 
much throughout the tale. In this last 
story I certainly figure away, by my 
own shewing, in the most brilliant co¬ 
lours. Such forethought! such per¬ 
ception 1 such perseverance! such 
contrivanccl Surely, all the ladies in 
the land will desire to liavc so .iccoin- 
plished a creature with them during 
nature's convulsion. Vain is their 
wish — unrequited will be their desire 1 
I sit in jny own lively and agreeable 
little drawing-room, at Kensington,have 
the prettiest patterned carpetand hearth¬ 
rug in the world, with the brightest grate 
and fire-irons 1 Here I sit at my case, in 
my purple morocco elbow-chair, a pre¬ 
sent to me from my own Algernon 
Meredith, with my writing-desk be¬ 
fore me, inlaid with brass, and a very 
grand affair, too, given to me by his fa¬ 


ther, with a hundred luxuries beside. 
Here I sit, in my Indian shawl and 
black silk dress, as comfortable as any 
person in the land, and have quite 
given up attending ladies at their own 
houses. 1 did not intend to serve 
them any where; but one lady has in¬ 
truded on my privacy, to request such 
kindness as I might be induced to be¬ 
stow upon her in the trying hour. In¬ 
trude I did 1 say 7 No, best and most 
cruelly treated of human beings, thou 
hast not intruded. Willingly, cheer¬ 
fully have 1 received thee; and here 
shalt thou stay, as lung as there is a fire 
upon this hearth, or a glow of warmth 
within this bosom! as long as thou de¬ 
sires! it. 

“ Mercy on us, what a tirade !’* six¬ 
teen knots an hour by the log ! Fare¬ 
well, gentlemen, you may make wry 
faces as much as you like; but 1 think 
it a pity to spoil Nature’s handywork. 
Allow me to present you each with a 
small pocket-glass, and always place it 
before your own features when you are 
going to review a new work, scold your 
owi^ w4fe, and, more especially, in 
writing strictures on The Monthly 
Nurse.” ^ 


IjORD biiougiiam’s record commission.* 
Things, sire, base.”—.Cym&e/ine. 


All ihings subject to Lord Brough¬ 
am’s influence, like the progress of the 
Irishman’s pig, tend contrary wise to 
their destination. 

The preservation and convenient use 
of the public records have been often 
authoritatively stated as the “ primary 
objects” of the liecord Commission, 
organised by ].iOrd Brougham. By 
placing his lordship^ name at the head 
of the article, our readers are sufficiently 
warned that we do not meditate a dis¬ 
sertation on records. 

We shall treat of his lordship’s Re¬ 


cord Commission, and, consequently, 
have little to do with records, but with 
illustrations of “ corruption boiling and 
bubbling till it run o’er the stew,” ne¬ 
gligence, incapacity, charlutanerie^ the 
false economy of gratuitous irrespon¬ 
sible agency, and, at the same time, 
afford a practical specimen of the nature 
of his lordship’s reforms. 

The first Record Commission was 
nominated in 1800, at the instance of 
Mr. Abbot; and so long as it was 
directed by him, though it neglected to 
provide for the good arrangement of 


* Report from the Select Committee on Record Commission, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence. Ordered by the House of Couunons to be printed, 15th 
August 1836. Price 11s. 9d. 

Octavo Edition of the Report, with Illustrative Notes, selected from the Evidence 
taken by the Committee, and Doeumenta printed by the Record Commission. 
Ridgway and Sons. Price 2s. 6d. 
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records,—its first and most imperative 
business,— it proceeded with activity, 
at least, in publication.* 

The Duke of Wellington, in 1830, 
had threatened to reform, if not to 
abolish the Record Commission, but it 
was spared to be enumerated amongst 
the many of I.oid Brougham’s ‘‘ pro¬ 
jects of plausible beginning.” Some 
few persons were beginning to scruti¬ 
nise the value the public had received 
for 362,400/. 16*. lljd., which par¬ 
liamentary returns, procured by Mr. 
Edward Protheroe, member for Eves¬ 
ham, shewed to have been expended, 
by the commission. 

The extreme inaccuracy of the com¬ 
mission’s publications had been de¬ 
tected and exposed. Loud and just 
complaints against the fees exacted for 
searching the records, had met with no 
attention. The impediments to the 
access and use of the records liad not 
been removed or modified. In short, 
the commission which Lord Brougham 
undertook to remodel, was little better 
than a vehicle for transferring 10,000/. 
per annum of public money *intp the 
pockets of jobbers; and liad his lord- 
ship been minded to qualify liimseif 
for the business of reforming this com¬ 
mission, it was no very difficult task. 
But, alas! every project of his lord- 
ship— his Law lleforitis—bis Libtl 
and Education Bills—Ids Charity Com¬ 
mission—his London University ,—cum 
muUis aliis ,— all hcive been afflicted 
with a fatality; all swamjied, or run 
on rocks, under his pilotage; and his 
Jlccord Commission was destined to 
share the same fate. 

Ill 1000, the king issues a commis¬ 
sion, because the records are “ unar¬ 
ranged, undeseribed, and uiiascerlaiiied; 
exposed to erasure, alteration, and em- 
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bezzletnent; and lodged in buildings 
incommodious and insecure.” In 180§, 
1817,1821, and 1825, other commis¬ 
sions tel! the same tale; and in 1831, 
the great law-ieformer discloses to the 
world that the “ records are unarranged, 
uadesenbed, and unascertained,” &c., 
and so forth; and proposes to redress 
the same evils by the same maciunery. 
After thirty years’ experience of the 
working of the unpaid, irresponsible 
Uecord Commissioners, he re-consti- 
tutes another Commission, on the same 
identical principle, and in the very same 
words; except, indeed, that some ad¬ 
ditional duties are imposed on the pre¬ 
sent commissioners. They are com¬ 
manded to make ** full and diligent in¬ 
quiry whether any beneficial alterations 
or reforms can be introduced into the 
offices and repositories of public re¬ 
cords, and the general course of busi¬ 
ness therein.” The numbers of the 
Commissioners, which, in 1800, were 
twelve, were now increased to twenty- 
five, and some new uiemhers iritro- 
dneed. Mr. Cooper was substituted as 
secretary for Mr. Caley. “ And,” says 
Sfr 11. Nicolas, “ if any thing could 
redeem the selection of the commis¬ 
sioners, it was the nomination of the 
secretary! ” 

It was expected that twenty-five 
persons, one-half of whom were fully 
occupied with other business, the other 
half literary dihttanli; and none of 
them either paid for \vhat they did, or 
called to account for what tliey did not 
do, would do the business much better, 
now that they were appointed by the 
great law-reformer. 

\^'e shall jiroceed at once to shew 
how far this most rational expectation 
has been roalised. The means of do¬ 
ing so are furnished by the report of a 


* Comparative Statement of Commission's Proceedings between 1800 and 1831. 
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Coniiiiissions from iRuO 
to 1810, luunuged by 

Mr. Abbot.^ 

Coiiimissions from 1819 i 
to 1831, managed iio- 
iniimlly by Mr.Muiniers \ 
Sultoii, Lord Sjicneor, I 

Ac.J 


Length of 
tluialion. 

Amount of Parlia¬ 
mentary grunta. 

Originated 
No. ofst'i*- 
raU' publi¬ 
cations. 

Completed 
No. of folio 
volumes. 

No. Of 
report* pro 
bciitecL 


.1 s. d. 




19 years 

ii3,6i)0 17 2 

19 

30 

2 

12 years 

130,711. 11 4 

3 

14 

None. 


^ We have tukoii the publicntions only, bocause in all other res^mets their result was 
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select conamittee of the house of 
commons.* 

We begin with the practical opera¬ 
tion of the board. 

*• Great stress,” sajs the report, p.37., 
*' is laid on the importance of haring 
high officers of 8tat& on the commission, 
to give it dignity, and facilitate its opera¬ 
tions. Some, it is supposed, were to 
insure it access to those offices of which 
they possessed tlie legal custody. For 
tills purpose, also, judges of the various 
courts are said to have been placed on 
the commission. But there is an ample 
evidence of a necessity having on many 
occasions arisen for the interference of* 
these higli official and judicial |)ersons, 
in order to procure tlie commission suf¬ 
ficient control over the different offices. 
It does not appear to your committee that 
this aid has in any case been given by 
the official or judicial members of the 
commission. • • » • 

" The present master of the rolls has 
attended only at one of many boards to 
which ho had been summoned, that being 
the only occasion ' on which he could at¬ 
tend without interfering with (he business 
of his court, which he considered more 
important.’ * » * • 

“ The presence of the chancellor of tho 
exchequer might, it is supposed, have 
been setvieenblo in regulating the finan¬ 
cial arrangements of tlie board; and it 
has been argued that this niiiiister, the 
speaker of the house of commons, and 
other parliamentary members would form 
a convenient medium of cuuiuiunication 
between the commission, the two houses 
of parliament, and tho esecutivo govorn- 
meiit. It ajipuars, however, that die pre¬ 
sent chancellor of the exchequer is tho 
first who has ever appeared to lake tho 
slightest interest in tho business of the 
board; and that ho has only attended 

once. No secretary of state for'thc 

Lunin department attended from tho form- 
ation of tiiu present coniiuissioii down 

to Janiiary last. It appears that the 

commission has been, since the first pe¬ 
riod of its existence, cramped by tho in- 
comiileteiiess of its original povvei-s; and 
that no one of its parliuiuriitary niemhers 
has ever made ai.y exertion in citlier 
house to procure it logislalivo aid.” 

Mr. Allen (the master of Dulwicli 
College), a commissioner, asked, 

“ (7350) Have you ever seen Lord 
Melbounie? — 1 have. 


. Or Lord John Rusaein—Lord John 
Russell 1 have seen too. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
you never saw but once, Mr. Spring 
Ricel—Mr. Cooper tells me that Lord 
Althorp came once, but I probably was 
not present.” 

As Mr. Allen defends the constitution 
and working of the commission, it was 
to be expected that his pretensions 
would have been strengthened by ac¬ 
curacy. At a board held 19th of Nov., 
1832, the names of Lord Althorp and 
Mr. Allen, arc BoiA returned as being 
present together. (Appendix F, p. 847). 
Mr. Allen has witnessed Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s presence at the board, which 
is odd, because, by a return of the 
names of all who atiended the boards 
of the commission, his lordship ap¬ 
pears not to have attended a single 
board. 

The great functionaries, when they 
did attend, were employed as such 
functiuiiarios in such cases always are— 
as shields. Sharing the reponsibilily, 
they shared the inducement to defend 
CV 9 I 1 mischiefs which they had no hand 
in. 

The prelates were put on the com¬ 
mission, to look after the records of the 
church. “ The Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury,’’ says Mr. Allen (p. 632), 
“ must have weight with all wlio 
have ecclesiastical papers and muni¬ 
ments in their custody.” Those are the 
advantages and exercise of this “ great 
weight.” In 1832, Mr. Protheroe, in 
a letter printed by the commissioners, for 
their especial edification, says, p. 26. 
“ I am very desirous that the board 
should manifest some solicitude about 
the testamentary records of the king¬ 
dom.” In March 1836, Mr. Pro¬ 
theroe says, and ^iroves, “ that nothing 
lias been <lone; ” and that these records 
“ have been most scandalously neg¬ 
lected.” The remaining members of 
the board must be considered by Mr. 
Allen, in a theory he propounded on 
its coiistitiilion, as representing “ per¬ 
sons of moderate but independent for¬ 
tune, who liave given tlieir attention to 
tlie history, literature, and antiquities, 
of their country.” 

Mr. Wynn, Mr Haltam, and Mr. 


• This inquiry was conducted by Mr, Charles Buller, and wrts the longest and 
roost tiresome of the past session.' It has demonstrated, that a member, among the 
most distinguished for his lively and vcrsatilo talents, can exert an industry and 
pationco calculated to surprise these who think that nothing but duliioss can be 
laborious. 
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Altea^.aM of-Ai* class: Mr. Louis 
Hayes Petit, Mr. Utterson, and Mr. 
Williara Brougham, may be, “ persons 
of iHLoderate but independent fortune 
who, if they have given attention to the 
“ history, literature, and antiquities, 
of their country,” have taken signal 
pains to suppress all evidence of the 
fact. Mr. Protheroe, was nominated 
because he had been troublesome to 
former commissions,—a principle of 
choice, very generally adopted in such 
cases, aud founded on no little ex¬ 
perience of human nature; though this 
gentleman has not exactly answered 
the expectation under which, we may 
venture to surmise, he was chosen. 

Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Grenville 
never attended a single meeting of the 
present Corainissioii (v. Appendix, F. 
1); and we can readily believe, that 
they were rather indisposed to co¬ 
operate with Lord Brougham’s trium¬ 
virate— Messrs. Belleuden Ker, W. 
Brougham, and Cooper. 

The Bishop of l.landafT, is a man of 
letters, and shewed, in a letter published 
by the commission, that he had an 
accurate view of the duties coimnitted 
to him as a Record Cointnissioiier. 
His fitness for superintending the ar¬ 
rangement of record office*, or selecting 
works for publication, was not em¬ 
ployed ; the only business he was scU 
to perform, was to check the accounts 
of the secretary. A business he ex¬ 
ecuted, in the secretary’s opinion, very 
ill; inasmuch as he detected inac¬ 
curacies in them. 

Active superintendence of the ar¬ 
rangement of records, was not, perhaps, 
to be expected from Messrs, llallam 
and Allen; parliculaily from Mr. llal- 


tem, who bad exhausted hU stock of 
activity, long before he ceased to be a 
commissioner of stamps. Yet, being 
eminent as having “ given their atten¬ 
tion to the history, literature, and an¬ 
tiquities, of their country,” it might 
be thought they would have interested 
themselves in selecting works for pub¬ 
lication. Rut at all: these gentlemen, 
too, figure only as auditors of accounts, 
and, consequently, were occupied with 
arithmetic, aud not the literature of the 
commission. They are not to be 
complimented for their manner of per- 
formingeven thisbusiness; and,through¬ 
out their respective evidences, they dis¬ 
claim all knowledge of several depart¬ 
ments of the commission’s aflaiis. Mr. 
Allen says (Ev. 7393), “ I was very 
rarely the person that selected. 1 should 
think that the chief persons were, in 
the first instance, Lord Brougham, and 
afterwards Lord Canterbury. I always 
imagined so.” Mr. ilallam says (Ev. 
7578), “ With respect to many of the 
publications, both of the last and the 
present commission, 1 am not com¬ 
petent to speak.1 can say very little 

about the pailiameiilary writs.” Be it 
reinaiked, tliat Mr. llallain actually 
sat as a member of a committee, which 
recommended that the publication of 
these writs should be continued. But 
then Sir F. Palgraee, the editor, is on 
terms of intimacy with Mr. llallam. 

Mr. llallam is asked (Ev. 7611), 
“ Have you generally known what 
works were going to make their ap¬ 
pearance under the sanction of the 
board?—Not entirely.” 

J t may be seen below,f liow far Mr. 
Williams Wynn is informed of the 
commission’s proceedings. 


* Report of the Committee, June 1832. 

t Mr. BuUer, in bis speech, condemned the appearance of a work, entitled 
" Cooper on Public Recoids,” as a priiate woik, when the public had paid nearly 
400?. for the printing alone, besides 80?. to Mr. James Bacon, nominally, for *' assist¬ 
ing” Mr. Cooper in its compilation, and iunumeiable small sums for tlie somewhat 
singular item of coacli-liire, and porterage of books to the il^ent’s Park, to aid 
Mr. Cooper in his labour. Thereupon, a Parliamentary Commissioner said, The 
honourable member who brought forward this motion, was wholly misinformed as to 
the Portuguese work of aliich he had spoken. He (Mr. Wynn) could only say, as 
one of the Commissioners, that be never saw or heard of sucli a work; and as to the 
book published by Mr. Cooper, that publication took place soteli/ at Mr. Cooper*s own 
expense, and not at the expense of'the Ctmniission. The honourable member should, 
therefore, have informed himself better on this point, before he made the statement 
be bad put forth.” 

Mr. Jervis enlightened the Commissioner's darkness, by exhibiting the Portu- 
gnese pamphlet (Memoria da Commissao dos Arquivos da Gran-Bretanha, App. p. 781), 
and the printed Parliamentary Returns; in which the cost of Mr. Cooper’s work, 
paid by the Commission, was vouched for by the Commiasion heelf. So well 
acquainted are these gentlemen with their own proceedings. ^ 
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As far as. can be made out from the 
evidence of the secretary,—which is 
made up ** of subtle turns and shifts 
of sense” (Ev. 7713, &c. 7748), 
— Mr. Bellenden Ker, a satellite of 
Lord Brougham, has had something to 
do with the publications, but what, 
cannot be exactly discovered. Sir F. 
Palgrave (Ev. 5263), indeed, testifies, 
that Mr. Bellenden Ker and Mr. Ut- 
terson “ are gentlemen well acquainted 
with art and antiquities in general; 
who have been of considerable use to 
him since the new commission, in ad¬ 
vising upon the artists for the works, 
but be does not explain what “ artists,” 
and what “ works,” he alludes to. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed, that 
although the far greater part of the 
commissioners knew nothing of their 
own proceedings, except what they 
were told by the person by whom 
these proceedings were really transact¬ 
ed ; yet, some inombers of the com¬ 
mission must have attended, and that 
by these, the business ostensibly tran¬ 
sacted in their names, was really done, 
or, at the very least, controlled. 

Now, see the real fact. “ It appears 
from a return laid before your com¬ 
mittee, that, in a period of nearly five 
years, thirty-eight boards were held, 
aud only seven of the twenty-five com¬ 
missioners attended at more than half 
of these. These boards were called by 
the secretary, at his discretion, lliey 
sat rarely more than two or three hours ; 
their duration depending on the time 
at whicli some of the leading official 
members could conveniently come, and 
that at whicli they were forced to go 
away, to attend to other business. The 
business to be done at these boards, 
was arranged by the secretary. The 
correspondence of tlie commission was 
carried on by the secretary. Letters 
of great importance were not laid be¬ 
fore the board. Notices and commu¬ 
nications of the commissioners them¬ 
selves, appear in the same way to have 
been liable to be suppressed, or only 
partially communicated to the board, 
^me business of the commission was, 
also, done by committees.”—Report, 
p. 32. 

There was not the slightest commu¬ 
nication between the board and the 
persons in its employment. Its editors 
were iu communication only with the 
secretary; though the commission had 
reiniuded itself, by printing Mr. Pro- 
theroe’s letter, of “ the veiy beneficial 


effects tbsit would result from the main- 
tenaqoe of a frequent and settled in¬ 
tercourse, between the board and sub- 
commissioners.” 

All ^dgments of the commission 
were, therefore, formed upon the second- 
iiand information of the secretary— 
afforded at his option. No one but he 
ever penetrated into tlie sanctuary of 
the board-room. 

Mr. Joseph Hunter says (Ev. 3231), 
“ He has never attended any meetings 
of the hoard, as sub-commissioner.” 
Mr. Hardy, editor of works charac¬ 
terised by the secretarj’, as “ the noblest 
monument that was ever raised to the 
ancient glory of a people ” (Ev. 1280), 
'* never had any personal communica- 
tion.s with the board,” (Mr. Hardy, 
Ev. S-’iSG). Mr. Cole, performing the 
duties of sub-commissioner, “ never 
saw the board.” (Ev. 4598). Mr. 
Stevenson, a sub-commissioner, appears 
never to have come in contact with 
tlie board. (See his Ev.). Sir Harris 
Nicolas (Ev. 4212), the editor of the 
privy council books, says, “ I have no 
knowlAlge of my own, of the existence 
of the commission; 1 mean, although I 
have been editor of an extensive work 
under the commission for three years, 
I never once came into contact with the 
commissioners as a board.” 

• Sir F. Palgrave alone contradicts 
this alleged indifference of the com¬ 
missioners; and it is an odd coinci¬ 
dence, that the only person certifying 
the official intercourse between com¬ 
missioners and sub-commissioners, 
happens to be in the habit of meeting 
them in private society. 

Not only did the commission never 
communicate with its editors, &c., but, 
with one or two exceptions (when 
Lord Brougham interfered), it was left 
to the secretary to determine who 
should be its editors. Mr. Cooper 
says (Ev. 2863), that “ it was Lord 
Brougham who suggested it would be 
better for Sir F. Palgrave to take lOOOf. 
per annum, and that he should be at 
liberty to occupy himself with other 
matters.” The very principle on which 
Lord Brougham appointed his charity 
commissioners. ” Every member left 
at liberty to employ himself in his pro¬ 
fessional pursuits, for any portion of 
his time, at pleasure” (Boa Comtrktor, 
or Helluo Cariarum, p. 67). And 
Lord Brougham, being resolved that 
Sir F. Palgrave ahouEi ** have other 
matters to occupy himself with, was 
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tbe chief means of securing his appoint¬ 
ment as a municipal corporation com¬ 
missioner. A Mr. Webster, was ap¬ 
pointed, “ on the immediate recom¬ 
mendation of Lord llrougliam,’' to pre¬ 
pare the report of the commissioners; 
which is rumoured to be forthcoming, 
under the direction of an “ eminent 
topographical writer,” in consequence 
of the incompetency of Mr. Webster, 
“ Twelve months were lost by his in¬ 
competency,” says Lord Brougham’s 
Mr. Cooper.—Ev. 1112, &c. 

** In fact, the administration of tbe 
affairs of the commission, appears, in a 
great measure, to have vested in the 
hands of the secretary, consulting occa¬ 
sionally two or three of the commission¬ 
ers.He possessed the entire control 

over the funds and disbursements of 
the commission, of the preparation of 
its works, of the engagements, salaries, 
and duties, of all persons in the em¬ 
ploy of the commission, and of the dis¬ 
tribution of all its publications.”—Kep. 
p. 32. 

We must forthwith introduce “ Viro 
illustri, excellentissiino, clafiss^mo, 
doctibsimo” {Agenda, p. 447), “C. P. 
Cooper, Esq. A.M., LL.D., F.R.S., 


F.S.A., M.R.I.A.t See. Barrister at 
Law,” to our readers, and, as no ac¬ 
count is so graphic as that he gives of 
himself, we shall employ his own words. 
“ To my misfortune,” says he, “ 1 was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of 
secretary.” My lord, I am a man 
whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d,” 
exclaims Parolles. The following were 
his qualifications for office : — 

" I believe (Ev. 2777), it was the 
circumstance that I did not possess a know¬ 
ledge of the ancient records, that in¬ 
duced the board to force upon me (for 
Lord Brougham forced upon me) the of¬ 
fice of secretary, rather than upon a 
record man: I was appointed for tbe 
purpose of checking the zeal of those 
lovers of ancient records." 

Tlie following were the terms;— 
The conditions on which I accepted 
the office of secretary, was, that its duties 
should be made, in all respects, secondary 
and suhovdinate to my ^professional avoca,. 
tions.”* —Ev. 1.318. 

And elsewhere he tells us, “ My 
duties as a barrister occupy a very 
large portion of my time” (Ev. 1474). 
An' assertion which he never loses an op¬ 
portunity of repeating and amplifying.f 


• At this very time. Lord Brougham was haranguing the House of Lords thus, 
“ I am of opinion, that public men, however lu>,b their character may be, ought 
not to be jdaced iu circumstances in wb*ch their interest comes in conflict with tlieir 
duty.—iUirror of Parliament, 22d. Feb., 1831. p. 409. The author of Crochet 
Castle (one of the few who always understood bis lordship), truly likens his 
speeches to, 

Tir/nTtr/fttr^e. 

lUtratTiu, lUmVoi. 

TuTnmoTtariaTiaTiy^. 

KiKualaa-v, xiitKapav, 

Sounds without meaning, imitative of the voices of birds. From tlie O^nhs of 
Aristophanes.—Crochet Castle, p. 27.5. 

t Though Mr. Cooper bad no knowledge of Records, ho hath a smack of all 
neighbouring languages.” lie iufoi’med Iho committee (Ev. 1280), in the service 
of the commission, '* 1 have examined more than 200t) volumes, ])rinci[mlly folio 
volumes, in Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, 
and other European languages.” 

---" omnia Grtece 

Sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latino.” * 

We feel that the sternness of public justice, compels us to quote the following 
examination, which shews that tins learned man liad no time to cultivate geography. 

(Ev. 3150) — Chairman: “ Here is a book of travels through the Seven Cucum¬ 
bers (Durch Siobongiirgen) 1—I do not understand it; it is a place upon the Rhine. 
It is a clerical error of the copyist: it refers to the Siebenbiirgen.” 

Sir llobert Inglis; The question last addressed to you, was put from a manuscript 
in the hands of the chairman; that manuscript, 1 understand to be a transcript, de¬ 
livered by you as a catalogue of the collection of books formed by you : is such a 
passage, so quoted, a clerical error, obvious to any ono who knows the locality to 
which the subject refers ?— It is an obvious clerical orror. 

Chairman; ” What is the " Sicbenburgen 1”—I take it, it is tv town upon the 
Rhine.” 'Thus this great Germanist, first transforms Siebenbiirgen into Sioben- 
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Thus Nve have seen realised the 
invariable consequence of entrusting 
public business to pumerous boards, 
especially unpaid boards, composed of 
amateurs and persons engaged in other 


occupations. The single paid .officer, 
the executive, becomes the sole manager 
of the concern, while the others kindly 
consent to lend him the screen of their 
nominal responsibility; a responsibility 


gurgon (seven cucumbers); then mistakes Siebenbiirgen (Transilvanin), for Sieben- 
bergen (seven hills). Indeed, Mr. Cooper admits his deficiency in saying (Ev. .1102), 
“ Dr. Drescher was almost always at my elbow, and I should bare consulted him, 
he is a very excellent geographer.” 

Mr. Cooper never flinched from his duty: he read lectures even to a cabinet 
minister when Ihe spirit of public virtue was upon him. Learning that the ” sine¬ 
cure ” keepership of the chapter-house was to be given to some otlier person than Sir 
F. Palgrave, whom Mr. Cooper desired to (lutronise, he remoustrated with a cabinet 
minister, with whom he was on “ terms of intimacy," and threatened to accelerate 
that parliamentary investigation into the ffialter, with which, doubtless, he is now so 
much gratified. “ I am told (Ev. 1174), what I cannot indeed believe, that • • • 
(^the copy omits the vame) is to have the chapter-house. If this be the case, it is a 
broacli of faith on tlie ]>nrt of the government towards myself, and a gross and foul 
job, and I trust will be inquired into in the house of commons. Four lordsidp knows 
me too well, to imagine I shall hold my longue. It will bo a faree to attempt to r£fOhm 
the record system ; and the only thing left to me, will bo to resign tho secretary¬ 
ship.” 

" Here’s a large mouth, indeed. 

That spits forth deatli, and mountains, rocks, and soas ; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions. 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. 

What cannoneer begot tins lusty blood 1 

He speaks plain cannon-fire, and am^e and bounce; 

Ho gives the bastinado.with his tBngno.”— King John, 

But, whilst ho chastened cabinet ministers, lie was not niggard to others of his 
praises, when merited. Ho commends the “ clearsightedness” of the chancellor 
of tlie nxchoqiior, and even condescended to crack u juke with him. He has “ jest¬ 
ingly observed to Mr. Protheroo, and since to the chancollor of the exchequer, it was 
in his power to have gone off to Aiiiericn wyh the amount of the grant in his pocket ” 
(Ev. 1477 , 2262, &c.). Sorno might accuse liim, like ParoUes, of being ” more saucy 
with lords and honourable jtersonages, than the heraldry of bis birth and virtue gives 
him commission.” 

Ah'. Cooper’s financial administration, was not very profound ; but ignorance in 
such mutters is considered rather gentlemanly. Indeed, in his case, it was carried 
to such an extent, that it was necessary for his clerk to " inform” him, how many odd 
hundreds of pounds he spent annually on books.— Ev. 12li0. 

What return can ii grateful public make for tlio following act of munificence! 
Ho told the committee, certain books “ being wanting, to bring my task (a self im¬ 
posed task, too !) to a satisfactory close, I have myself bought, out of mj private funds, 
all tho hooks that wore wanting, and which my clerk informs me, have cost me more 
tiian 500/. When done with, they will not ho incorporated in my own library, but 
exchanged for other books or sold ; and, probably, at a considerable loss to myself.” 
Nnvcrthelcss, Air. Protlutroe (Ev. 142.1) says, when auditing the accounts, “ We 
expressed, as well as I remember, some uneasiness to Air. Cooper, at the largo 
amount of expenditure on printed books, wliich 1 tliink exceeded 7001. ; but our ob¬ 
servations wore damped by perceiving that Mr, Cooper disliked them, and he very 
plainly told us, thr/ his zeal in tho service of the commission would bo seriously 
diminished, if wc cut off from him the privilege of making this expenditure.” 

He took uo periods of relaxation : to the composition of bis great work with the 
luminous title of appendix A ! performed, of course, gratuitously, says he, “ I devoted 
the w'bole of the long vacations of 1H32,11133, and 1334: and part of the long vacation 
of 1835; and the greater part of the Christmas and Easter vacations of those yeara” ( Ev, 
1280), “ More than half his whole time is devoted to the business of tlie commission*’ 
(Agenda, p. 7). And he. impressed upon the committee, that “ it would be a foolish 
affectation, were he to allow the committee to sujipose, that Air. Caloy (tho late secre¬ 
tary) ever bestowed on the business of the record board, one-fourth of the time which 
Lad been bestowed by himself” (£v. 1474), 

We trace a similitudo between Haman, the son of Hnmmedatha, the Agagito, 
and Charles Purton Cooper, the ‘‘sec. com. pub. roc.;" as ho dolightelh to 
subscribe himself. As ” all the king’s servants that were in the King’s Gate, bowed 
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good for nothing as against them, hut a A merchant’s account-books afford 
good and sufficient shield for him. good prima facie evidence of the state 

Having seen by whom the affairs of of his prosperity, and fraudulent bank- 
the commission have been managed, ruptcies may generally be detected by 
we shall now see how. tins test.To judge of the state and 

and reverenced Hainan,” so all the king’s servants that were in the king's com¬ 
mission, bowed and reverenced Cooper. And, as *' the king said unto Haman,” so 
the commission said unto Cooper: “ the nlver is given to thee and the people also, 
to do with them as it seoiueth good to thee.” (We beg to say, we see no further 
resemblance between the fates of Haman and Cooper. *' The king said, hang 
Haman on the gallows, and then was the king’s wrath pacified”). 

Feuds rent the bosoms of two chivalrous gwelphic knights, employed in the com¬ 
mission. 

“ llli inter sese duri certamina belli 
Contolerunt”--— 

Accusations of mendacity,” “ spite,” “ enmity,” “ want of temper,” " unprece¬ 
dented avarice, &c.” were tilted about; yot both chaiint the praises of the great 
secretary. For example. Sir 11. Nicolas extols the zeal of the secretary” to the 
llecord Commission, “ for the promotion of historical knowledge” (Preface to tho 
Chronology of History, p. ID). And, in Sir II. Nicolas’ deliberate judgment, “ the 
secretary was a most fit person to be one of two record commissioners” (Letter to 
Lord Brougham on Record Commission, in p. 89). It must be noticed, that 

Sir Harris withdrew his “ encomiums” on Mr. Cfioper, when he found the secretary’s 
conduct to be under investigation by the committee (Ev. SDln'i)* Sir F. Palgrave, 
before his contest with the secretary, when he told the public, ‘‘ no gentleman would 
be contented to act under Mr. Cooper’s sway ” ( fiepfv, 63)— ihouglit it an important 
fact, bearing on his “ Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth,” to make 
known to posterity, that Mr. C.*P.,Cooper, in " the full activity of his profession, 
had yet found time to investigate the literature and science of the law.”—p. 648. 

The secretary was not very scrupulous, whetlier the recognition of his excellence 
and power, were voluntary or not. It seems “ that it was at Mr. Cooper’s earnest 
request, that Mr. Hardy dedicated a work to him” (Ev. 3656). And Mr. Hardy 
says, in some pTeface,'that he found it " necessary to state, that the public is 
indebted to Mr. Cooper, for recommepding the publication of the Rolls of the 
reign of king John.” But the ne plus ultra of laudation, is to be found in the 
glowing language of the “ Rev.” Josejih Hunter, whose salary, by the way, had been 
raised from 300f. to 4501. a year, by *' im agreement made between Mr. Hunter and the 
secretary” (Mr. Cooper’s Ev. 2855 j also Ur. Hunter's, 3213. — et seq). “ I venture,” 
says that '* Reverend” gentleman, “ to add, that the gratitude of all such inquirers, 
and of all who delight in the results of inquiries, or, who are in any way benefited 
by tliem, will rest on those wlio established a commission for this great purpose (yiz. 
the publication of an 8vo. volume of Ancient Fines, edited by Mr, Hunter), on the 
members of the commission itself, and not least on their vigilant, enlightened, and 
zealous secretary! ” — Mr. Hunter’s Preface to the Fines, p. 41. 

The present seems a good opportunity to qualify these disinterested eulogiums. 
•We select the proceedings of the secretary and commission, with respect to a work 
called the Parliamentary Writs, as ait antidote to Mr. Hunter's praises. Mr. Cooper 
having induced Sir. F. Palgrave, the editor, to entrust to him all his papers, 6cc. (v. 
Mr. Palgrave's ” Reply”), hands them over to Sir 11. Nicolas, together with all the 
official orders, minutes, reports, &c, touching the work, w'ithout any permission from 
the board from these materials. Sir Harris compiles certain *' Observations ” (printed 
1832, by the Record Commission). Mr. Cooper thereupon, wri(es to Mr Bellenden 
Ker, a commissioner, telling him, that he has written the ” Observations,” at bis 
and Mr. W. Brougham’s (another commissioner) “ desire and particular request.” 
Messrs. Ker and Brougham request Mr. Cooper, by letter, to “ print them and send 
8 copy to each member of the commission.” Mr. Cooper does so, claiming the 
authorship. Sir F. Palgrave replies ; and again Sir Harris, in Mr. Cooper’s name, 
publishes more " Remarks.” I'o crown this transaction, Mr. Cooper transmits a copy 
of these observations, with other documents printed for the private use of the board, 
to the British museum, in a fictitious name, because ” he was secretary to the hoard ” 
(^£v. 2801), accompanied by the following letter 

Ross, June 1833. 

*' Sir,—The tracts in the volume that 1 now beg to present to the British museam, 
were given to my late uncle, by a gentleman in one of the record offices in London. 
He informed me, that they were very rare, only fifty copies bein^ printed of each, 
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management of the commission by 
any other test, would imply some ac¬ 
quaintance with the < technicalities of 
its business; but its system of finances 
is the foot by which Hercules can be 
known. 

The following summary view of the 
mode of conducting the finances of the 
commission, is collected entirely from 
Mr.Cooper’s own evidence (Ev.2267): 
“ There were no account-books what¬ 
ever belonging to the old board 
“ 360,000/., and more, passed through 
their hands; and there is no trace of it 
whatever." “ When I was appointed 
secretary, 1 found no account-books. I 
thought the system defective, and I im¬ 
mediately directed my clerk to prepare 
two books. The one has been, most 
improperly and ignorantly by me, some¬ 
times called a ledger. 1 am told (!), 
by persons conversant with accounts, 
it is a mere journal. The other is 
called, and improperly also, a petty 
cash-book " (Ev. 2269). The present 
commission has received parliament¬ 
ary grants to the amount of 48,000/. 
in five years, all of which have been 
paid into the hands of the secretary. 
Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 2262), “ The 
first year I went to the exchequer, 
and I found, to ray great amazement, 
that I was to receive, in cash, the 
sum of 10,500/. I was very much 
surprised at it: I might liave put it 
into my pocket, and gone off to Ame¬ 
rica the next day." Having received 
that sum of money, he did not an¬ 
nounce the fact “officially” to the 


commissioners; and it no where ap¬ 
pears that the commissioners made 
any inquiries after it. The money was 
placed in a banker’s hands, and was 
drawn out by Mr. Cooper ;• “ without 
any other signature whatever?" He 
adds, Yes; and, in the first instance, 
might be misapplied by me." “ The 
Boaid never previously makes an 
order ’’ (Ev. 2278). And thus the 
funds were disbursed just as Mr. 
Cooper pleased. The secretary of the 
commission, “ prior to 1831, could 
have obtained money to any amount 
from the king’s printers ; and, from 
1807 to 1830, a sum of 49,750/. 3s. 2d. 
was advanced by them." Here was a 
field for jobbing! The commission ac¬ 
commodates the king’s printers by em¬ 
ploying them, the king's printers accom¬ 
modate the commission by advancing 
loans at interest; and the same secre¬ 
tary, who borrows the money, certifies 
the accuracy of all the printers’ bills, 
both for money advanced and for work 
done. 

This same system of borrowing from 
tradesmen was also followed by the 
present commission, though the secre¬ 
tary would have us believe to the 
contrarj'. “ This system,’’ says Mr. 
Cooper (Ev. 8114), “ I determined 
not to adopt; and the board sanc- 
lioned my proposal, that, instead of 
the secretary drawing upon the king’s 
printers, and the monies paid to his 
order being included in their bills, 
they should advance a gross sum, 
which should be paid into a linker’s." 


which induces me, as I am leaving England for some time, to take the opportunity of 
a friend going to town, to send the volume containing them, to be placed in the fine 
library confided to your superintendence. 

“ I am, Sir, your’s, 

“ CUABLES HuOIIKS." 

When we think of the secretary as “ Charles Hugheshis illegal seizure of the 
augmentation office, “ arising out of an interview with Lord Grey’’ (Mr. Vincent's 
Ev, 1687, &c.) ; his ordering transcripts to be made sub rosd (Ev. Mr. Cooper, 1134. 
Mr. Petrie’s Ev.); the discrepances existing in the parliamenta^ returns; his 
plagiarism and sun'eptitious use of Mr. Petrie’s work (Ev. Mr. Petrie, &c.),— 
Mr. Cooper's secretaryship reminds us of the proverb, 

“ Con arte e con inganno 
Si vive mezzo I'anno, 

£ con inganno ed arte 
Si vive I’altra parte." 

* Mr. Hallam, with the coolest indifference, says (Ev. 7616), “ The money is 
certainly lodged in the hands of the secretary ; 1 do not think that is altogether the 
best mode, and that might easily be rectified." This nonchalance is not without 
parallel: on another occasion, when Mr. Hallam attempted to “ excuse, if not to 
justify, the practice of leaving blank signatures,” with reasons, iVom which the Lords 
of the Treasury “ entimly mssent."—Vide Minute of the Lords of the Treftniry, 
6th Oct. 1826, printed by House of Commons, 15th June, 1827. 





The difference of the two systems was 
merely thisi—In the first, the printers 
paid sums of 50/., 100/., or 200/., to. 
A, B, and C, according to tlie secre¬ 
tary’s order; and, in the second, the 
king’s printers advanced a laige sum 
of 1000/., or so, to the secretary, which 
the secretary himself paid out in sums 
of 50/., 100/., or 200/. The treasury 
stopped this practice in July 1834, 
** considering loans of this nature from 
tradesmen to be, in principle, de¬ 
cidedly objectionable.” 

The secretary (for, in truth, the com¬ 
mission knew nothing and did nothing) 
was not to be baffled, even by the 
treasury. He admits, that, “ in con¬ 
sequence of the treasury’s condemna¬ 
tion, no more money was borrowed 
from the king’s printers ; and the only 
thing wc could do was to get it from 
the bankers.” And it ajipears the 
treasury was given to understand, that 
the secretary advanced tlie money him¬ 
self.* 

Our space will not permit our quot¬ 
ing an examination of Mr. C'oojier, 
from 7839 to 7807, touching 'iha re¬ 
sponsibility involved in this jystem of 
borrowing; but wc will select the mo.st 
striking phrases. “ It was a ticklish 
question,” says Mr. Cooper (liv. 7 840), 
“ whctlier the secretaiy borrowed on 
his own individual responsibility, of 
on that of the board.” “ The bankers 
took no note of hand, or ackiiowledue- 
ment, for the advance.” “ The bank¬ 
ers, in August 18.15, had advanced 
between 4000/. and 5000/., witliout 
any seourily whatever, either from the 
secretary or any other person.” “ No 
formal report was made to the board 
of the large advances which the bank¬ 
ers were making” (Kv. 78.50). “ The 
board gave no authority; the board 
merely acquiesced in what was con¬ 
sidered to be an improvement upon 
the ancient system.” “ The unfcnlu- 
wUe secretary has been left to get on 
as well as he could.”—Ev. 8113. 

Before the treasury would ^lass the 
commission's accounts, it w.is neces¬ 
sary that they should be certified as 


having betm anlhorise^ by 4be coni' 
mission; and the, farce of an audit 
was also actc^, becaqse Mr. Protheroe 
had busied himself almut the matter, 
apU ill the following manner:—Three 
commissioners, Messrs. Protheroe, 
Ilallam, and Allen, met, and “ It was 
agreed,” states Mr. Protheroe (Bv. 
1400), “ that our duty was solely li¬ 
mited to seeing that the vouchers 
agreed with the bills, and that both 
agreed with the entries in the book.” 
They demanded no authority for the 
disbursements, which had been made 
at the pleasure of Mr. Cooper. Mr, 
Protheroe says (Ev. 1417), that “an 
expenditure of 700/. to 800/., upon 
certain objects, liad been incurred,” and 
nut known to the cuminissiuiiers until 
their audit; and Mr. Ilailain, in his 
usual ofl-haiid way, says (Hv. 7618), 
“ In.auditing the accounts, I have 
seen the items of exjienditure for the 
foreign collections ;” of which the 
transcii]>ts alone, in Dec. 1835, had 
exceeded 3135/. 12s. Oji/. The ac¬ 
counts having been ilius audited, they 
were ccrtitied by Lord Brougham. 
T/iVice has bis lordship informed the 
treasury, that the “ expenditure has 
been made by the autliority, and 
under the direction, of tlie coininis- 
sioneis” (Mr. Cooper’s J'.videiicc, 
7'J27); and, having done so, on the 
13th June, 1836, after lie bad been 
cniigliteiied by the evidence of the 
cuinmittee, he positively writes: “ I 
strongly recommend that the audit 
should be made an cflbctual one. 1 
never, lUl I tYttd the evidence, had 
any doubt that the auditors required the 
autliority for the fX[»i!nditurc, as well 
as the vouciiers for the fact 1”—App. 
G 1. 

“ Various returns of the commis¬ 
sion’s expendituic have been ordered 
by the bouse of commons, on four 
occasions, since 1833. To these Mr. 
Cooper, without consulting the com- 
mi.ssioners (Ev. 22A6, &c.), has vouch¬ 
safed to give only such answers as he 
pleased, lie did not submit them to 
tlie board, or seek any instructions. 


• Thus, in Dec. 183.5, the Treasury auditors say, tliat a balance- of .1934/. 4s. 9|(/. 
should be carried to Mr. Cooper’s credit in liis next account (A])p. D.); the fact (of 
whicli the Treasury was kept in ignorance) being, tliat (ho money had hwui advanced 
by the bankers. Messrs. Williams were tlie first bankers, but were changed for 
Messrs. Snow, Strahnu, and Co. soon after the secretary commciiceil borrowing from 
the bankers. It may be remarked, ert pasmvi, that Mr. Strabaii, of tbo firm of Snow, 
Strabon, and Paul, is the nephew and heir of the late Mr. Straban, for many years 
tbe bead of tbe estublishment of the king’s printers. * 
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No inquiries Wert made by the board 
itself regarding the first order (Aug. 
1833). Mr. Cooper not only did not 
comply with the resolutions of the 
House, but presented returns whicti 
disfl^ree,with tlie actual expenditure. 
To two other orders on the motion — 
viz. of Mr. Harvey in 1834, and Col. 
Sibthorpe in 1836—for returns of the 
expenses of all existing commissions 
(including, of course, the Record Com¬ 
mission), Ills replies were tantamount 
to saying that "the Record Commission 
was not a commission ; and he con¬ 
descended to give no other information 
whatever. 

In another return, Mr. Cooper pre¬ 
sumed to alter the words of the reso¬ 
lution of the House. He was ordered 
to make a return of the. “da^cw/' ever y 
pui/ment he changed the wording of 
the order to the dates of the chief 
pfiyments” (App. C 3, p. 760), and 
entered such items as those memioned 
below,* wiliiout any dates or speci¬ 
fications. 

We conclude the subject of finances 
with observing, that the commission 
inherited a debt of 16,000/., which,‘in 
five years, it has increased to 24,000/. 

A word or two upon the romnnera- 
tion and contingent expenses of Mr. 
Cooper iiimself. He received a no¬ 
minal salary of 500/. per annum. 
Numbers of clerks, in nowise con¬ 
cerned with the records, perpetually 
haunted his chambers: in one year 


they e(»t 302/. 18s. fid. One person 
wrote Mr. Cooper’s correspondence, 
at 65/. a-year. His own law-clerk 
kept the accounts for a matter of 55/. 
a-year. Dr. Drescher, “the excellent 
geographer,” received 80/. a-year for 
being “almost always at Mr. Cooper’s 
elbow” (Ev. 3102). Repairs and fix¬ 
tures f in Mr. Cooper’s house cost, in 
one year, 382/. 15s. The annual rent 
of the offices, which were also em¬ 
ployed as Mr. Cooper’s law-chambers, 
was 70/. The annual disbursements 
unconnected with the execution of the 
re<il objects of the commission, amount 
to little short of 2000/. per annum. 
(See Ev. of Mr. Protheroe, 2135, &c.; 
also Parliamentary Returns, App. C., 
p. 3.) Mr. Cooper, of course, gives a 
denial to all these expenses, which the 
reader may see (Ev. 7944-5), if he 
tliinks it worth the trouble. 

“It appears that, without any au¬ 
thority from the commission, a large 
library, of what the secretary calls 
palajographical books, has been pur¬ 
chased, at a cost of 1576/. ISs. 3d. 
... .dTlie existing library is kept at the 
secretary’s chambers in New Boswell 
Court.”—Rep. p. 33. 

A most unintelligible and inaccurate 
catalogue of the books was returned 
to parliament. Mr. Cooper, upon a 
proof-sbuet being transmitted to him 
by tlic printers to correct it, according 
to a request previously made, when he 
found himself in a scrape (Ev. 3152) 


* We find the following in the last return to parliament (App. C 3), in which 
tile sums lire not iippurtioaed to each jierson or purpose; 

“ Me.ssrs. Murphy, Bacon, &c. (seven others), miscellaneous . o£399 16 7 
llyiner’s Fmdera ; 3/i persons (names all clustered togcUier).. 3135 12 9^ 

Three Bricklayers and Curjieuters — Heard, Parker, Ski|)suy 


(Parker received about 6/. of this 981/.). 981 3 104 

Dixon, &c. for Statioiieiy, Ac. 2062 10 ]| 

Expenses of forwarding Works to the Continent, &c. 253 14 1 

Leaver and others. Copying Clerks, &c. 161 9- 7 

interest to Eyre and Sjiottiswoode, Williams and C-o., Snow 

and Co., for Monny iidvnuced. 719 3,9 

Postage, Carriag.a of Parcels, extra Porterage, Coach-hire, Cab- 

hire, Van-hire, Cart-hire, Boat-hire, Truck-hiro, &c. Ac. 674 16 94 
Other Disbursements, not comprised under any of the fore¬ 
going heads. 397 9 04 


^8785 16 74.” 

A pretty good sum to be spent in two years, without telling the public the 
particulars f 

t Mr. Protheroe specifies the repairs, in the very words of the bills, to consist in 
alterations in the attic story, cnjipers fixed, stoves altered, »iea> stoves' supplied, raxing 
chimneypieces, contracting chimneys, rebuiUling fire-places, and book-cases (Ev. 7640). 
Mr. Cooper makes his usual attempt at mystification, without rebutting the facts; 
and actually concludes with saying, “ Nor did any reparutious take place at the cost 
of the comiuission.”—Ev. 7944. 
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about “ Siebenburgen,’^ “considers the which the Museum happened to want, 
trouble of correcting and verifying and not to have. Of these books thus 
heedless in so unimportant a docu> exchanged or given, a return was made 
raent. ’’—App. C 3, p. 788. (App. C 6); but this is not to be 

Tlie secretary not only made pur- trusted. Sj/ inspeciing the original 
chases without authority, but sold and booksellers' bills (App. E.), various 
exchanged the books so purchased books, purchased at different times, are 
equally without authority. In the re- not mentioned in any returns. Among 
turn (App. C 3, p. 772) he .states, in the books thus omitted, are some of 
the note which he subsequently desired those the propriety of purchasing which 
to have expunged, that “ two or three would obviously be most question- 
large lots of books were sent to a book- able.* 

.«:eller and stationer, to be exchanged The report (p. 33) remarks: —“ It 
for parchment, vellum, and paper," does not appear that these books were 
hut were afterwards “ sent to the* generally made useful for the purposes 
British Museum, or exchanged for of the commission." .. .. “ It is stated 
other books.” No credit to the com- in the return to parliament, in defence 

mission is ever found on the score ol of the formation of this library, that it 

books, and no specification of an ex- was intended for the use of a school of 
change is given. The making presents young transcribers; but of this school 
to the British Museum is preposterous, no such satisfactory account has been 
The funds which parliament considers obtained by your committee, as would 
sufficient are annually voted to the authori'^e such an appropriation of the 
Museum. Nor does it appear that the public money "f 
books which the Record Commission Witii such a board, and such an 

happened not to want, were books an executive, it can be no matter of 

* “ Ware’s Ireland, by Harris, i. vols. 121.;i2s.; O’Cor.nor’s Tlerum Hibemicarum 
Scriptores Veteres, 4 vols., I'ery scarce, 311.10s.; Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 

8 vols., best edition, 71. I7s. &d.\ Fosbrouk’s British Monuchism, 21. 12*. 6rf.; 
Dibdin’s Tour, 3 vols. 2t.; Archaeologia, 22 vols., with Index and Catalogue of 
Books of the Antiquarian Society, 24 vols., 28/.; Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes; 
Diialop’s History ,of Fiction ; Ellis’s jMetrical llomances j Weber’s Romances, 
&c. &c. I 

“ The prices paid for books seem very capricious (.^pp. E). In tlie same bill, 
the price of one copy of Adam’s Index V^illaris was 6s.; and of another copy of 
Adam’s Index Villans, apparently for the use of the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 2/. 2s.”— 
App. E, p. 843. 

t The evidence concerning Mr. Cooper’s School of Young Transcribers is a fine 
illustration of quackery. He says (Ev. 2947), •• Mr. Black superintends what does 
exist, in spite of what has been said by another witness: —he superintends the 
School of Young ’Fra uscniBEns.” Mr. Black, the usher, bad conceived a design 
of instructing these scholars, by giving " familiar lectures in Palteography and 
Diplomatics; ’ but these, it is added, he has never, “ ns yet, had leisure enough to 
bestow on them.” 1 he same cause lias prevented the same gentleman from exe¬ 
cuting another conception of a “ Diplomatic Manual,” intended to have contained 
much instructive matter. 

Mr. Protheroe (Ev. 2089), being asked '* Where does this school exist?” says, 

“ There is no such thing.” Mr. Petrie (Ev.348l) " knows nothing of it.” Mr. 
Hardy (Ev. 3680) “ has heard some such absurd story, but can scarcely credit it.” 
SivE, Palgrave says (Ev, 4365), "I do not know of any School of Young Tran¬ 
scribers.” Mr. Cole says (Ev. 4780-1), " It is a sheer fictioh, a mere piece of de- 
lusion, and a mere deception on the Committee, to say that any thing of the kind 
exists.” In fine, Mr. Stevenson explains the school to consist of •• the young gentle¬ 
men employed under Mr. Black in copying Rymer’s rejected transcripts at the 
Museum.” One of these gentlemen he afterwards had under him at the Tower, 
where he “ had to teach him the rudiments of his business, finding that ho was not 
competent to read records.” The transcripts of Rvmer on which this young scholar 
had been solely employed (for Mr. Black tells us, they have scarcely attempted the 
tracing of facsimiles yet”), are written in a very plain hand; and, to be fitted to 
re-transcribe them, requires no diplomatic knowledge." 

W'’e leave Mr. Cooper to soliloquise with Parolles: — *' What shall I say I have 
done ? it must be a very plausive invention that carries it. They begin to smoke me, 
and disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door: I find my tongue is too 
fool.hardy.”— dll ’s well that ends well. 
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surprise tlial the commission sliould sweep* away all impediments and 

have signally ^led in accomplishing abuses.*'— Ev. 855, &>c. 

any one of its professed objects. Be- These two evils could be remedied 
sides leaving untouched 'all the abuses only by parliament; they have existed 

it was directed to reform, or cause to for thirty-six years, and not a single 

be reformed, it has hatched a mon- parliamentary member of the com- 

strous nest of hornets, whose interests mission has attempted to obtain from 

are identified with the jobbing and the legislature the increased powers 

abuses to be swept away. necessary for this purpose. 

' We shall despatch a notice of the Mr. Cooper, having borrowed a 
commission’s performances in as few scheme for building a general record 

words as possible. Its business was office from Mr. Illingworth, published 

twofold: to reform and superintend it as his own, and in his own name, 

the general system of keeping the pub- without Mr. Illingworth’s knowledge 

lie records, and to print the more an- , or consent. Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 

cient and valuable of them. 2664), Mr. Illingworth’s paper “bears 

Tlie evils to be ameliorated or re- no lesemblance whatever to my pro- 

moved may be enumerated under the posa! for a general record office. 

following heads: Elwood the Quaker ihight just as well 

1. The insecurity and inconvenience say he was the author of Milton’s 

of the places in which many of the Paradise Found.” On this subject, the 

records are kept;—“Your committee report of the committee says, p. 20: 

has seen the public records deposited “ Projects for the erection of a general 

at the Tower over a gunpowder-maga- record office have been, at various 

zine, and contiguous to a steam-engine times, considered by the board. No 

in daily operation; at the llolls, in a such plan has, however, been carried 

chapel where Divine service is per- into effect.” 

formed; in vaults, two stories under- IW is‘’needlcss to specify any other 
ground, at Somerset House; in ddrk reason to account for the failure of th^ 

and humid cellars at Westminster project, than the meddling of the omni- 

Hall; in the stables of the late Carlton present Lord Brougham; who, says 

Hide; in the chapter-house of West- Mr. Illingworth (Ev. 848), “approved 

minster Abbey; in offices surrounded of it very much, and said it was to be 

by, and subject to, all the accidents of hiade a cabinet measure.” 
private dwellings, as the Augmentation 3. A third evil was the confusion 
Office and First Fruits’ Office.”— and disarrangement of the records in 

Hep. p. 8. ‘ the various offices. The Report gives 

2. The dispersion of records of liie a very accurate analysis of the corn- 

same court, and of the same nature, in mission’s proceedings in this respect: 

difi'erent repositoHes, situated in va- from which it appears, that some little 

rious parts of the metropolis. Mr. matter has beeti done in one or two 

Illingworth notices this matter, in cer- offices-*nothing in tlie majority ; and 

tain observations drawn up “ at the that noHiing worth mention is doing 

[rarticular request of Lord Brougham,” now. 

who wrote on purpose “fromBrougham 4. Assuming that the records were 
Hall,” and “ declared his intention to methodically arranged and well pre- 

* From the Examiner, of August 14,1831. 

THE FATE OF A BROOM. AN ANTICIPATION. 

Lo! in Corruption’s lumber-room. Whereof said sconce did ne’er intend 

The remnants of a wondrous broom. That any one should have an end; 

That walking, talking, oft was seen. Yet still, by shifts and quaint inventions, 

Making stout promises to sweep clean ; Got credit for its good intentions. 

But evermore, at every push. Adding no trifle to the store 

Proved but a stump wituout a brush. Wherewitli the Devil paves his floor. 

® sconce. Found out at last, worn bare and scrub- 

Like Bramah's,looked four ways at once; bish, 

Pourmgonking,loi‘dB,chorch,andtabble, And thrown aside wifli offier rubbish. 
Long floods of favour-currying gabble; Well e’en hand o’er the enchanted bti< k, 
h rom four-fold mouth-piece always spin* As a choice present for Old Nick, 

' ... sweep beyond Uie Stygian lake 

Projects of plausible beginning. The pavement it has helped to make.” 

VOL. XV. KO. LXXXVI, 
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served, they are comparatively useless 
without catalogues, indexes, and ca¬ 
lendars. The commissioners cannot 
be said to have provided one single 
record office, or even one class of 
records, with these essential aids. 

5. The duty of inquiring into fees, 
and the regulations of the record 
offices, constituted the one new object 
of the present commission; and l^rd 
Brougham told the secretary—at least, 
Mr. Cooper says so—“ that the prose¬ 
cution 01 these inquiries was the prin¬ 
cipal object of die new commission.’' 
(Agenda, p. 7.) When it was pro-, 
posed at a board to form a com¬ 
mittee to inquire, the secretary thinks 
it occurred to Lord Brougham that it 
was not necessary (£v. 1091); whilst 
Lord Diougham says the bright idea 
belonged to Sir John l,each, who is 
not alive to admit the fact. It hap¬ 
pens, however, that neither Jjord 
Brougham nor Sir John Leach were 
pr^ent at the Board when the motion 
was brought forward (Append. F 1, 
p. 846). Mr. I’rotheroe subsequently 
attempted to bring forward this “<pnn- 
cipal object of the new commission,” 
but was prevented from doing so effect¬ 
ively, because liord Brougham broke 
up the Board (Ev. 1303, 7813). The 
commission has consequently not re¬ 
medied this great nuisance. * 

Our space does nut permit us to 
notice at length a number of other 
evils, such as the removal of records 
from their repositories, their deposit in 
private houses, the sale of them, &c.; 
none of which the commission has 
done any thing to prevent in future. 
Sir Thomas Pliillipps, who w^s called 
by the commission in its defence, 
thinks that more records have been 
destroyed since the Record Commission 
was first instituted in 1800, than in tlie 
four preceding centuries.” (Ev. 7561.) 

With respect to printing, whatever 
blame the previous commissions me¬ 
rited for doing too much, to the 
neglect of more important duties, 
greatly accumulates to the charge 
of the present commission. Lord 
Brougham thinks the present com¬ 
mission has done very little in printing. 
We shall enlighten him. The old 
commission, in thirty years, pro¬ 
duced fifty folio volume.s, and be¬ 
queathed a debt of about 16,000/. to 
its successor. The present commission, 
in six years, has published nine folios, 
and coaimenced five others; twenty- 


[Febrnary, 

three octavo volumes, and commenced 
fourteen others; besides five volumes 
of Mr. Cooper’s Appendixes to Uie 
Feederu; and somewhere about twenty 
pamphlets; taking one with another, 
they make a total of about seventy-six 
distinct printed volumes: and it will 
expire with a debt of about 24,000/. 

We cannot here discuss the merits 
of any of the works. Wc may, how¬ 
ever, observe, that the commission is 
empowered to jirint only the more 
valuable and ancient of the records. 
The report remarks (p. 20): “ It has 
been made matter o, complaint that 
the commission has, in some instances, 
published original works of modern 
writers, for wliicii no direct authority 
appears to be given by the terms of 
the commission ; and that in some 
instances the information contained in 
those works had before been given in 
other forms.” 

We must not quit this subject, 
without alluding to the means adopted 
for distributing the works printed by 
the commission. The hopes of a re¬ 
munerating sale at one time deter- 
mmed the selection of some works. 
Mr. Cooper writes, in 1832, in a letter 
printed in “ Papers relative to a Com¬ 
plaint made by the Editor of the liolls 
of Parliament,” (p. 20): “ As, however, 
It is our object to select records for 
publication that may be printed in a 
moderate time and at a moderate ex¬ 
pense, and, above all, which possess 
sufficient" general interest to make it 
probable that the moncp expended in 
the publication will be reimbursed bp 
the sale of cooties, I shall have no hesi¬ 
tation in recommending the board to 
authorise you to edit a single volume.” 
Again he says, at p. 4 of the Agenda, 
“ That the whole of the works selected 
for press since the existence of the 
present commission are likely to have 
a considerable sale; indeed, there is 
little doubt of the specimens of the 
Close Rolls and Pipe Rolls repaying 
the expenses both of editorship and 
printing ; and they would long ago 
have been undertaken by individual 
•speculators, were those records pre¬ 
served in accessible repositories.” 

In order, doubtless, to promote a 
quick sale, it seems the commission 
took the unaccountable means of en¬ 
hancing the price pf its publications 
threefold. {Vide Sir Thos. Phillipps’ 
Ev. 7557, &c.) V' years* the sale 
of publications, the production of which 
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has cost 0000/., has realised no more 
than 774/. 3«. Mr. Cooper, being re¬ 
minded of tins circumstance, puts on a 
bold face, and ** is glad that historians 
and antiquarians expend very little of 
their money in purchasing the works 
of the commissionersand would “ be 
sorry to hear there was any demand in 
that line for any of the publications of 
the boardand “ think.s they should 
edit no record or manuscript, t/ie sale 
of which would reimburse the e,rpenses J" 
(Ev. 1911,12.) 

The commission, finding that the 
public would not buy its works, pro¬ 
ceeded to advertise them as gifts ; and 
having done so fur some inontlus, it 
received about “ thirty or forty appli¬ 
cations." /Mr. Protheroe’s Ev. 1406). 
In this miserable dilemma of possess¬ 
ing several hundred tons of books, and 
seeing that the public would neither 
buy nor beg them, the commission, 
in its distress, sought the aid of Mr. 
.lohn Alien -aforesaid ; who prepared 
** Hints for regulating the distribution 
of works published by the boaid ” 
(App. G 3). This emergency was 
totlier relieved by sending some tons 
to be sold as waste paper. {Vide Ho- 
wrt, p. 30, and Ev. 7544,3684, 5236.) 
The publications were then distributed 
(involving a further cost of some hun¬ 
dreds of pounds to the commission), 
professedly on the most approved 
statistical principles,^ to the various 
counties of England, to the nations of 
Europe, to the Channel Islands, to 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands, the North American colonies, 
the several presidencies of India, and 
even to Australia. Who can doubt 
their use in the settlement of tlie 
Maltese disputes by Mr. Austin t and 
how satisfactorily they would decide any 
controversy in the Himalaya mountains, 
or “ any breach of league" between 
our brethren of New England and the 
mighty Tottipottymoy ? These publi¬ 


cations were further given to such cor¬ 
porations as the commissioners of the 
Bedford level and the poor-law com¬ 
missioners 1 Indeed, this business, 
notwithstanding the ]ihilosophic hints 
of Mr. Allen, was managed as the 
secretary pleased. Mr. Rich, an Ame¬ 
rican bookseller, having applied to 
the secretary for these works, at the 
“ secretary’s suggestion ’’ (Ev. 6340), 
for twenty-one different libraries in 
tlie United States, received the follow¬ 
ing answer from Mr. Cooper: — 

“ Xe 10 Boswell Court, Liucohi’slint, 
2Sfl Feb. 1834. 

" Sir,— Being assured that his ma¬ 
jesty’s goveriimeiit and the Record f^om- 
misb'nners entnrtaiu .sentiments in all 
respects corresponding to those which 
you recently stated to me were enter¬ 
tained by tlio United Stat,e.s toward.s the 
British isles, 1 have had no hesitation m 
instructing bis majesty’s printers to pre¬ 
pare sots of the llocord publications for 
the whole of the Ameiicnn lihrarie.s men¬ 
tioned in the list accompanying your 
letter of yesterday. I am, &c. 

" <K Hwh, Esq.” •*('. P. Cooi-iB.” 

Of course, these pies'-nts were re¬ 
ceived with thankfulness !)y the public 
bodie,s in foreign countr.es to which 
they were sent. J.cllers of thanks, 
coucheil in the style usually employed 
ill such productions, wore received from 
the various pemns in America, whoso 
business it was to send them. Some 
of a similar kind from tlie Ilanse Towns, 
are quoted by Mr. Colquhomi (Ev, 
6319), who said that several other 
towns in Geniiany are quite ready to 
take similar presents. Dr. Eappen- 
burg of llamburgli has, according to 
the same witness, made researches into 
these records, which “ have and will 
bear ample fruit in the opinion of 
competent judges; others will no doubt 
follow his exaraple.’'f 

It is not to be doubted that many 
persons in foreign countries must have 


* See a paper which, to judge from its bombastic style, was compiled by 
Mr. Hunter, Appendix B 1, p. 732. 

A few instances are selected, shewing how the numbers of the population 
influenced the number of sets of the publications. 


Essex . 317,507 receives 2 sets. 

Huntingdon. 53,192 ... 2 sets. 

Cumberlond. 169,681 ... 4 sets. 

Northumberland. 222,912 ... 5 sets. 

Stafford . 410,512 ... 8 sets. 

Surrey . 486,334 ... .3 sets. 


York City and Ainsty 3.5,362 ... 2 .sets, 

f Dr, Lappenburg received something of .313.5/. 12*. 9tl. expended an foreign 
searches for materials for the Foedera, “ Paid Cochrane for a copy of Uwgdale’.s 
hfonastieoH, given to Dr. Lappeuburg, 361, 15*.’’ App. (C. 3.) 
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felt obliged to the commission for 
sending them tliese volumes free of 
expense ; but there must be exaggera¬ 
tion in the langua^ of these two wit¬ 
nesses, when they talk of “ very extra¬ 
ordinary sensations of gratitude ex¬ 
cited among the citizens of the United 
States,” or speak of these p«-esents as 
“ contributing to promote friendly in¬ 
ternational relations.” 

It appears Mr. Cooper has helped to 
foment the disputes with the Canadas. 
Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 2821), “ The 
Duke of Wellington thought it might 
have some good effect on the Canadas, t 
and from the foreign office they sent 
out several sets ; but it turned out that 
two or three of them were out of print, 
and the Canadians were in a great rage 
to find that the Americans had got more 
of them than themselves.” 

Of the uncontrolled power vested in 
Mr. Cooper over the distribution of the 
publirations, the most singular proof 
was, however, afforded by an occur¬ 
rence which look place during the sit¬ 
ting of the committee. Various gentle¬ 
men were summoned to give evidence 
as to the utility and satisfactory execu¬ 
tion of the various publications. It 
appears, in the course of the examina¬ 
tion of one of them, that he had been 
solicited to come forward as a witness 
on the part of the commission, and 
that at the same time a present of a 
number of its pubUcatiom hid been for¬ 
warded to him. On inquiry fiom the 
secretaiy, it appeared that the same 
course had been pursued with respect 
to most of the other gentlemen exa¬ 
mined under similar circumstances, 
ami a great many of the others whom 
it was at one time in contemplation to 
call. These books the secietary at fii-st 
represented to have been “ entered as 
loans at the king’s printers,” and sent 
in order to provide the proposed wit¬ 
nesses with the proper materials for 
forming their opinions on the works. 
.Subsequently, the secretary admitted 
that these loans were, in fact, gifts: 
and, indeed, the witnesses who were 
examined on this point testified great 
astonishment at the notion of having 
to return them.* It will be^een, from 
a return (App. C 11), the extent of the 
presents sent, and tlie names of the 
persons on whom it was thought pro¬ 


per to bestow this (in all but one or* 
two instances) unsolicited gift. Pub¬ 
lications to the amount of 1200/. were 
given away for the purpose, we might 
almost say, of tampering with wit¬ 
nesses. 

Of the amount thus distributed, 
Sergeant Merewether (who expressed 
the utmost willingness to return what 
he had obtained) received of works of 
the former commissions to tlic amount 
of..£283 9 0 

Present commission, do. .30 5 G 


Total.. £313 14 6 

Mr.Gage:—Of works of 
former commissions .... £45 4 0 

Present commission .. 20 15 G 

Total.. £65 19 G 
We certainly do not think the evidence 
of these gentlemen, in defence of the 
commission, was woith purchasing for 
379/. 14.?. 

The remedial mea.sures pro]>o.sed in 
the committee’s report, whicli we have 
no spare to discuss lengthily, appear 
very practicable, and calculaleil to pro¬ 
duce the results desired. 

The report suggests,— I. The im¬ 
mediate abolition of the present com¬ 
mission. 

“ Our experience of the Record Com¬ 
mission furnishes but one additional 
and almost superfluous proof of tlie folly 
of expecting efficient labour and syste¬ 
matic care at the hands of a numerous 
body, unpaid for the discharge of its 
duties, and occupied by other avoca¬ 
tions of a mom important, a mcftc im¬ 
perative, and a wholly foreign nature." 
—Report, p. 39. 

II. That those records worth pre¬ 
serving should be transferred from the 
numerous unsafe repositories, scattered 
over all parts of the metropolis, into 
one fire-proof building, which should 
receive periodically all public recorils 
from the courts, and elsewhere. 

III. That the present custody should 
be reformed •, and, instead of sine¬ 
cure keeperships "of the chapter-house, 
of the rolls, and the multitudinous 
no-custody of the exchequer; that a 
proper control over modern and an¬ 
cient records should be vested by act of 
parliaTnent,t either in one person and 


* Mi;, Sei^eant Merewether’s Ev., 8065 et seq. Sir £. Sugdpn’s £v., 8037 et seq. 
f In the appendix (6.1. — ) will be found the opinions of certain Commissioners 
on the epniUtution of the present Board, and its operation. Like Sanclio Panza, they 
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a ficpuly, or a board of lijree persons^ 
to be paid,* with powers and means of 
enraging proper assistance to secure 
and preserve good order and arrange¬ 
ment. This recommendation is backed, 
by experience of the excellent and effi¬ 
cient working of the general registry 
at Ediubui^h, where there is one head, 
and a 'deputy, with the necessary num¬ 
ber of suboruinate assistants. 

VVhilst a suitable building was pre¬ 
paring, this new executive (we prefer 
one head to a board of'‘three) should 
be endowed with efficient control over 
the record offices; and their present 
keepers, who might be employed during 
the intervals in making preparations 
for the future removal of the records. 
We would not injure existing interests, 
but, as keeperships fell vacant, they 
should not be hlled up. 


Although a large expendiluro is im¬ 
mediately required for the erection ofa 
general record repository, it is easy to 
shew, that this, once incurred, a consi¬ 
derable saving would afterwards follow; 
and so necessary is this step, that no 
satisfactory ameliorations can be effected 
without it. What is the situation of 
the records, after an expenditure of 
nearly three-quarters of a millicTn in 
thirty-six years? It is a fact, that in 
one shape or another, not less than 
704,256(. have been taken from the 
public for the custody and preservation 
of the records of the metropolis only, f 
The public records in London are 
dispersed in about twenty different re¬ 
positories, not one of which is appro¬ 
priate; and all more or less insecure. 
I'he keeperships are sinecures, actually 
claimed as such,— the records in con- 


chastise themselves very mercifully. It is amusing to contrast the mode in wliich the 
jiroposition for consolidating the custody of the records, was received by Mr. Allen, 
and i.ord I.yndhurst, and Baron Aldcrson. Mr. Allen (Ev. 7335) says, “ J am not 
competent to speak to the possibility of placing the records of tlie kingdom in the 
custody of the Record (’ommission ; it would be a great alteration — it would he a 
hazardous experiment to trp. I do not know where 5 'ou' could find a Record Com- 
miHsion to whom you could safely trust the recosds^ftlie kingdom ; 1 should bo sorry 
to be one of them. 'Fhe responsibilfty is greater than I should like to incur.” Loid 
Lyiidhurst (Ev. 0191) desires to have a general reimsitory, and one custody, if 
possible. “ I think it is very immateriql whether they are in the immediate custody of 
the judges, or riot.” (See Evidence of Baron Alderson, 764'J'.) 

• At the proposition of paying for labour, the present Commissioners cry out, 
” job ! job!” Sir Edward Sugden, a witness called by the Commissioners, hit, to 
their great discomfort, the proper principle. “ My impression,” says he, " is, that 
no continuing work, no labour that is to go on from month to month and year to year, 
ran ever be well executed, except by those who are paid for their labour; speaking 
generally, I bold gratuitous labour very lightly.” Mr. Wynn, insinuating that there 
is not sufficient occupation for the whole of one person’s time. Sir Edward Sugden 
answers (Kv. H0S3), “ Supposing it required only three months of his time in ayear, 
let him be paid according to his labour. If the check is good, it is not the less 
necessary because it occupies only three months of the year.” Mr. Sergeant Mere- 
wether is of the same opinion, (iir. 8060,11234}. 

“ At any rate,” says the report, p. 40, “ if the business entrusted to a Record 
Comraission be worth the doing, it is worth tlie paying for, in order that if may his 
well done. Gratuitous neglect in tlie management of public business, is the result 
of a most unwise economy.” 

f Voted by Farliiiment to the Record Commission, from 1800 


to 1837. fParliamentary Returns.).of’444,900 

Salaries for Cuapter House and Tower .. 116,040 

Paid by the public ns fees to the offices . 113,316 

For remoral of records, and preparation of repositories. 30,000 


Total.of’704,S/>6 

We believo the amount of fees to haye been much beyond 113,.3161. Our 
calculation is made from returns of the average receipts during 1828, 1829, 1830, 
wlion tlie operation of acts of parliament, limiting the period of prescription in real 
actions, and affecting titlio disputes, had commenced. The sum might safely be 
doubled. 

Before the Exchequer records were deposited in Carlton ride, they had cost 
10 , 0001 . for their migrations. The fitting-up tho vaults of Somerset House, wholly 
improper places, cost 16;0001. What the removal of the King’s Bench reco^s from 
a good to a bad repository, at the actual recommendation of die Commission (r. Re¬ 
port, p. 18), has cost, we know not. Our estimate, therefor^ of .30,0001. is low, 
rather than otherwise. (Papers — General Record Office, pp. 47-54) 
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fusion,— the fees adding to their inac- receivers, amount on an average, to 

cessibility. Unless the government vvil- 2880/. a-year. Thus, the present 

fully intends that the lixcliequev, King's wretched system costs, without the 

bench, and Common pleas records possibility of dispute, 15,860/. a-year. 

shauld go to destruction, it must forth- It is easy to shew that a proper ma- 

with remove them from the stables, chinery which should really preserve 

%'aulls, and cellars, where tliey are now the records, restore them to good order, 

perishing, to suitable repositories. A and keep them so, render the access to 

building //iiisf bo provided lor these re- them as perfect as possible, by abolish- 

cords; and it would i>e foolish economy, ing fee.s ; and providing sufficient calen- 

to house half of the records well, and dars and indexes could be obtained for 

leave the other half in danger. The 10,000/.;* and when this is done, if it 

government cannot neglect the Chapter- be thought desirable to proceed wiUi 

house, and Augmentation office, and printing records, there remain 5860/. 

First J'ruits office, whilst it is taking for that purpose. We think the print- 

carc of tlie Exchequer records. The ing of records should be suspended for 

present repositories, when emptied of a few years, at least until the whole 

their records, or the ground which they body of the records are well known 

occupy, might he very profitably used and arranged. The public has already 

for other purposes. 'Diere is much need upwards of 130 volumes of records, 

of room m the Tower. The govern- folios, and others, to digest. Hitherto 

inent lately paid, and we are not sure the Record Commission has exercised a 

that it does not at present pay, 4000/. sort of monopoly in printing. The 

per annum for store-warehouses in public supported a Commission to print 

Tooley Street. The ])lace now tilled its own records, and has been debarred 

with records in the White Tower would from printing them itself. And the 

conveniently supply all the demands of same farce is even now gravely enacted 

the ordnance for room; and it,is cei- bytheIlomeoffice,wheneveranappIi- 

tuinly more H|)propriate dial arms shdiild catipn is made to examine the State- 

bc kept in a fortress, than records, paper office. The experiment should be 

Space, also, w ill bo required in the vi- tried how far the public would supply 

ciiiity of ilio new houses of parliament, its own demand for publication of re- 

if die plan already sanctioned is to be cords, when the difficulties of access 
executed; and this would be afforded, were all smoothed away. However, 
by the removal of the Augmentation should it be determined that printing 

office. Tlie ground now occupied by was still desirable, we would not pay 

Carlton stables would yield a very editors.. We would follow the course 

profitable return, if let for residences, of the French government, that of 

A similar saving would ultimately printing gratuitously, being first satis- 

result from the proposed changes in the tied of the editor’s competency. He 

custody. At the present, the public should be remunerated by, and in pre¬ 
pays 10,000/. a year, or thereabouts, to portion to, the sale of his works. Edi- 

a useless Record Commission; 830/. tors should be sought for works, and 

a-year into the hands of a “ sinecure” not, according to the late system, works 

keeper of the Chapter-house, to de- for editors. Under our plan, lliere 

•fray tlie expenses of that repository; would be no necessity to convert record 

also 1150/. for the Tow er establishment, publications into waste paper, or distri- 

in addition to fees paid at all the offices; bute them in quarters where they are 

which, according to returns of the fee- neither valued nor required. 

.... ' ■ " 

E.g.—An efficient executive of one head, witli a deputy .... £2000 


Four assistants at 6U0/., or less ... 2400 

Three j anior assistants at 400/. 1200 

Three senior clerks at 200/. 600 

Three clerks at 150/. .... 450 

Six others at 80/. 480 

Workmen’s wages for repairing records. 1500 

-Materials, stationary, tools . • • .. 1000 

Total. £9630 
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THE TWO DINNERS. 

Look upon this dinner and on ihit," 

Sir Robert set out for St. Mungo’s town, 

All by the water of Clyde ; 

And the gude folk of Scotland up and down, 

They thronged to that river's side. 

And they biggil a house with inuckle speed, 

In a hall for him to dine; 

And they herded in beeves, and sheep, and deer, 
And droves of the bristly swine. 

And the muirlands sent Iuri wagons o’ game ; 

And from Clyde, and Tweed, and Tay, 
in shoals the herrings and salmon came. 

And trout, for that awful day. 

On the banks of Newfoundland was a run, 

A heavy run for cod; 

And it was plain to every one 
That the schoolmaster was abroad, 

For never so active yet was known 
The plying of the rod. 

And turtle from far Ascension sped, 

.Sweeter than turtle doo; , 

And torn from the .sleep of his oBzy bed 
Was the melting caller-oo. 

And vessels came sailing in trim array, 

Smelling rather boggy and turfy, 
bearing ton upon ton, from the jim of the say, 

Its flower of the earth, the^murphy. 

And Scotland she sent her barley-broo, 

Her crowdy an# her kale; 

And flowed like a flood the banquet through 
A swell of the Scottish ale. 

From France and from Spain, all over the main, 
Did the white and the red wine come ; 

And strange would it be, if in Glasgow we 
Missed the bowl of Jamaica rum. 

And the pepper arose in a sneezy cloud, 

And the salt in pillars stood ; 

And Burgess vied with the King of Oude 
To make the seasoning good. 

From Che porker slain his ham was torn ; 

Torn from the calf his tongue; 

Spared not was the wetiier, though five years’bora- 
Nor the lamb, though but six months’ young. 

And turkeys were driven from Turkeylaud, 

Which Englishmen Norwich call; 

With the bubblyjocks, who, bold and grand, 

Had sported their tails on their native strand. 

To join in the common fall. 

Pheasant was there, and pigeon and duck, 

And many a goose beside— ’ 
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But, ail! one bird was out of luck, 

All by the banks of Clyde: 

For the Gander of Glasgow grieved, I wis. 
And wailed with a gandcrish squeal, 

wiiile his brother ganders and sister geese 
Were smoking in honour of Peel. 

Why should wc sing of pudding and pie. 
Of tart or of roll of jam ? 

Of cheese or devil wet or dry, 

Washed do\\'n by a drappie o’ dram ? 

Oh! 'twas a fearful sight to see 
Three hundred dozen of men. 

With gaping throat and,glowring ee. 

Seated at table then. 


Sharp were their stomachs as their knives; 

Loud rattled every plate. 

As though seven courses for their lives 
The hungry Tories ate. 

Vet not as in day of old Earl Grey 
Was the famous wonder done, 

Of eating a dinner out and out 
Before it was begun. 

Nor did they tear with unwashed paw 
The viands, hone from bone; 

Nor leave on the table ample'marks 
Of stomachs overthrown. 

As was done in the times of certain feeds. 
To the Gander of Glasgow known. 


At last the dinner canAi to a close, 

And the weary jaws gave o’er; 

And then Sir Ilobert to speak arose. 

And with him arose a roar— • 

Such a roar of joy, you may well suppose, 
Clyde never had heard before. 


Tlien silent all in the breathless hall, 

They drank in his words of might; 

Had you dropped a pin, you had heard its fall 
While speaking was the knight. 


L’ntii he said, in fervent mood, 

“ Who’ll stand for Church and King ?” 
Three thousand men at the call upstood, 

And made the welkin ring— 

If he had called for their broadswords good, , 
’Twould have been the self-same thing. 

* •' « « * 


And tidings into England came, 

Ilunning from north to south ; 

And it spread with the noise of a bickering i^ime. 
As it passed from mouth to mouth. 

And soon to a wond’rous moudi it rolled— 

A mouth of marvellous style— 

As all will agree when they t^r it toId,-~ ^ 
'Twas the mouth of the heir of C-arlisle. 
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And that marvellous mouth was opened wide, 
And loud it began to bray; 

The jackass may envy that is unborn 
The braying of that day. 

And he brayed and brayed so deep and loud, 
And he wagged his ears so long— 

The donkeys of the land were proud 
Of the sweetness of his song. 

And raising together their choral note. 

In vaunting tone cried tljey, 

“ You will never hear from Sir Robert’s tliroat 
So beautiful a bray.” 

But the sound it caugiit Jdin Russell’s ear, 
And an angry man was he: 

“ ’Tis enough to make an archbishop swear 
That such a thing must be. 

T wish the quinzy choked the dog, 

Ere he those pranks should tiy ; 

I know he looks like Lubin liOg, 

But why perform Paul Pry. 

Five hundred to one on such a game, 

I’d book it for a loss ; 

And when Gully hears it, he’ll exclaim, 

Why, it VOS a riglar cross. 

So we must get up a better raat^i. 

And Drury shall be the ring; 

And all the flats that we can catch 
We’ll to the turn-iip bring.” 

So he called on duke, and li^ called on lord. 
And he called on earl and knight; 

And they give him each his peerly word 
They would come to back tlie fight. 

And the nobles all of Cogers’ Hall, 

And the Lumber troopers bold. 

Sent a pressing cry to each house of call 
Where heavy wet is sold. 

And the Chronicle crew their bagpipes blew. 
And the Globe mode its Jew’s-harp sound ; 

And the rival Suns, whether old or true, 

Their hurdy-gurdies ground. 

And through many a court of dense resort — 
Through many a backside slum,— 

From gutter to gutter flew the report, 
Sounding with busy hum, 

That Sir Robert's hours of life would be short 
When Drury Lane-day was come. 

Woe worth, woe worth on peerly words. 

Woe worth on plighted troth ; 

For not'a single man of the lords 
Ate the reforming broth. 

But, nevertheless, the savoury mess 
Brought its attendance lit; 

And never, I ween, was in playhouse seen 
Such a company td sit. 
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Save when in former days was played 
The riot of Tom and Jerry; 

And in Cadgers’ Hall we saw displayed 
The Cadgers making merry. 

Through trotter and tripe, in onion stewed, 
Through tender heel of cow, >- 
Through sausages crammed with savoury food, 
Did their jaws voracious plow. 

There was a weeping through the streets, 
Hemming the playhouse round, 

For none of their native’s favourite meats 
Could on tliat day be found. 

Vanished was pudding, i)lack and white— 

Of savoloirs were none ; 

Pork-pies had vanished out of sight— 

Pigs-fry was wholly gone. 

Mourn for St. Giles’s hapless lot. 

When the tears ran down like rain, 

For the want of potatoes, “ Hot, all hot!” 
Devoured in Drury I^ne. 

And soup of the beef of alamode 
W’as drained from its greasy vats; 

And many a cellar’s dark abode 
Was hunted^'n ^uest of sprats. 

And puddings of pea in hods were piled. 

And many a well-filled fist 
In the mashy mass in dripping boiled 
Was stuck all above the wrist. 

And Fearon supplied his doctored gin 
From the slope of llolborn Hill, 

And comforted was each Radical skin 
With the matter of half a gill. 

And beer frothed over in pots, which, we own, 
Is the method just and true; 

But, though the stout was very brown, 

The dinner was very blue. 

Short was the company meeting there, 

But the provender was shorter; 

And growled upon their scanty fere 
Reported and reporter. 

Dire was the grabbing, fierce the fray; 

And many a pewter pot 
On many a leaden skull that day 
In savage skirmish smote. 

Skirmish so bloody and so dread 
Had never Evans seen, 

Snoring behind Sebastian’s walls. 

And sponging on the queen. 

. At last the weary dinner past, 

The empty guests gazed round. 

And with hollow paunches looked aghast 
As they heard the rumbling sound, 

Which told that the day’s suUime repast 
With emptiness was crowned. 
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And up got Byng, like a worn out thing, 

Of the leather breeches time ; 

And snivelled and snuffled, and slobbered and shuffled, 
Without either reason or rhyme. 

And Black and White lluroe he glanced down the room, 
And saw, to his sad dismay, 

That of Middlesex men not one out of ten 
Sat amid the Cadgers that day. 

Then go-for-gold Grote he opened his throat; 

But if he had opened his waistcoat, 

The stuff would be shewn of Grote alone 
Was nothing like Grote and Prescott. 

But Mr. Carpue—good ivfr. Carpue I 
Pray, what were you there doing ? 

Your surgical art, if such tricks you pursue. 

Will speedily fall to ruin. 

Where were you when CItarles Bulier rose, 

With his “ distinctive die,” 

* * # » 

« w « 

I'mose at last the muddy Clay, 

The ministers all to toast; 

Kindred in soul, no doubt, are tl^eyv 
To the name he love? to boast. 

But silent were the hungry ranks ; 

And Clay might in vain entreat 
For a single word of the smallest thanks - 
To the scrubs of Downing^Street. 

So, sick and sorry, and shamed and starved. 

They sneaked away at last— 

And so was ended, and speeched, and cawed. 

This “ magnificent repast.” 

And a laughing went over all the town ; 

And never again shall we hear 
Of another starvation got up to put down 
Old Scotia's genial cheer. 

And su God save our noble king I 
Our lives and safeties all 1 
And may to the Whigs, whenever they choose, 

Such another dinner fall. 


QUOTH THE BARD. 
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FF.brITARY SOKNF.TS. 

BY Sin MORGAN o’DOULnn', BARTi 


I. 

Shortest of months!—but what is sltort is sweet, 
Says the old [iroverb—and 1 trust ’tis true, 

Or will be so this month;—for now the creiv, 
Piped by owl-visaged Abercromby, meet; 

And Melbourne and his set will try to cheat 
The oft-bammed public into the belief 
That they are ministers, and he their chief— 

No “ viceroy over them ” behind their seat. 

The humbug scarce will pass. In Drury I.ane, 
Young Russell having got upon the boards— 

A point his uncle’s play could never reach — 
Listened to many a muddy, crawling speech ; 

In which they talked, in low and lying words, 

Of every thing on earth—save Deriynane. 


II.. 

Oh, sound of fear! Deep o’er the Western wave 
Booms on the wind thp growling of the brogue: 

The tail, through all its joints of fool and rogue, 

I.<evanter, swindler, lickspittlb, or knave, 

Alien of draught, or sSlf-proclaiming slave. 

Wags at tile IrieAi howl. We heed them not~> 

I mean we 'Heries-^not a single jot^ 

But jcah the cabinet sarfs tlieir aspect brave ? 

Well knowing that iraw England’s heart is high— 

That Scotland spumed them by the banks of Clyde. 

They feel the merest contact with the sty 
Of beasts unclean tlieir doom must soon decide. 

And where else can they turn ? Their sure defeat 
Will make, I say again, this month if short yet sweet. 

M. O’D 

Bfeaden't Londm Tavern, vii* Kal. Feb. M.uccc.xxxvti. 


tONOON: 

lAHU MOVES, CAITIS STRUT, lEICEITER saVARB. 
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Ci « EEK COM EDY — A U 1STO P IIA K ES . 

No. I. 


At this season, when the free list i.s 
{il)olislied at Drury Lane, and a voice 
hig \viili fule and death |- occupies tlie 
stage of Covent (harden four evenings 
ill the week, our readers will receive, 
we think, with jileasurc, tvro or three 
adnii.ssiuns to the Comic Theatre of 
Athens, combining, as it does, all the 
amusements of a Thiulre dcs ]\iriites 
and an Opera Bafla ; and in calling 
their attention to the works of that 
poet who so often made Laughter hold 
Ixith his sides, we hope to support the 
assertion of Bentley, so appropriately 
chosen for a motto by M r. Walsh : 
“ Aristophanes, the most ingenious 
man of an age fertile of great wits.” 

An inquiry into the origin of the 
drama in all countiies would not be 
devoid ofintero-'t nor improvement. It 
has been traced back to a distant age 
in China, in Peru, and in the islands 
of the South Sea ; and Professor Wilson 
of Oxford ha.s recently unfolded the 
singular and romantic theatre of the 


Hindus. Captain Cook describes .a 
scene in the isle of Jlajiac, which 
coinciiJes'' very remarkably with llic 
account of the ancient clioral dances 
ofOrecce; we allude to the accom¬ 
paniment of the dance with music by 
the same performer; a custom almost 
peculiar to tlie (Jreek.s, and beqncathcil 
to*their descendants, who, according to 
an intelligent traveller, Mr. IIiighcN, 
always sing to the motion of their feet. 
The slow progress of comedy, as com¬ 
pared will) tragedy, in Atlien.'i, has bi ea 
attributed to the superior gratification 
derived by uncultivated minds from tlic 
representatiou of the stormier passions. 
This characteristic of the popular tiiste 
is well known to Mr. Farley; and Mr. 
llallam, in iiis Lifruduclion to the Li¬ 
terature of Europe (p.298), mentions a 
Parisian Mystery, in wliicli St. liuiburu 
is hung up by llic heels on the stiige, 
and, after uttering her remonstrances 
and disapproval of so imcomfortaliie 
and unpiclurosquo a position, is loin 


* The Comedies of Aristophaiie.s, triiiisliitod into corresponding Kiiglisli iMetres, 
liy Benjamin Dann Walsh, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Tii S vol.s. 
Vol. I. London ; A. H. Buily and Co. 

t TJiis fact, which has cscsqied the notice of the Lancet, is recorded by tbe critic 
of Mr. Biilwer's new play in the Liaminer, As it beiir.s internal evidence of liaving 
been written by that learned gentleman, wo shall <iuote the passage, particularly 
as tlie author has been so long connected with “ Athens and tlie .Athenians.” 
” Mr. Macready's delivery of it [the passage alluded to] chilled every hcait in the 
theatre, as the sudden touch of the coldest marble would have chilled eveiy hand. 
Jlis loriii seemed distending beyond its natural dimensions as he spoke; and, long 
after he left the sl<ige, his voice continueti'to linger there, big with fate and death.” 
^grely the authorities ought to look to this. We shall hare a literary influenza uexU 
VUE, XV. SOi EXX'XVii-; V 
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with pincers and scorched with lamps manner. To him we owe the iiilro- 
beforc the audience. duction of intoxication on the stage; 

Both tragedy and comedy arose out a fruitful source ofhumour to succeed- 
t)f the festivities which cheered the ter- ing poets, from Sliakespeare ^wliose 
mination of tlie harvest. Tl»e extern- Cassio will be iu the recollection of 

porary eflusions were of two kinds : every one who remembers Charles 

©ne embodying the sentiments of grati- Kemble) to Buckstoiie. IIo seems, 

tilde to Bacchus, the inventor of wine, also, to have regulated the metre and 

and presiding with (‘cres over agri- improved the formation of the plot, 

culture; liic otlier giving utterance to Cratinus, another important name, was 

the light and abandoned joyousness of contemporary witli Aristophanes, whom 

the season. One produced tragedy; he vanquished in a dramatic contest, 

the other, comedy. Hence the pm- Some rather equivocal praise of his 

priety of Aristotle’s remark, that tra- talents occurs in the Knififils; but the 

gedy and comedy were originally itn-a pas.sage certainly implies the popularity 
provisatorised. We must pass very of tiie poet. Aristophanes is alluding 

briefly over the interval between its to the ingratitude with wliich a writer 

first construction and the appearance for the stage was regarded, when de- 

of Arislo))hancs. (’icero speaks fa- dining powers had diminished his 

voiirably of Kpicliarmus; ami we know facility of amusing:— 

from Horace, that Plautus imitated his 

" Who {hatiuu.s may forgot, or tho storm of whim and wit whicli shook the theatres 
under his guiding ! 

When Panegyric’s song pour'd lier flood of praise along, who but he on the top wave 
was riding! 

Poe noi* rival might him moot; plane and oak, tu'en by the feet, did him instant mid 
humble prostration: 

I'or his step was as tho tread of il flood that leaves its hod ; and his march, it was 
rude desolation. 

Who but he the foremost guest, then, on gala-day and feast t What strain fell from 
our musicians, 

Hut ’ Doro, Doro, sweet nymph with fig-beslipper'd feet,’ or ‘ Ye verse-smiths and 
bard-mecbuiiicians 1’ 

Thus in glory was he seen while his ^cars yet were green ; but now that his dotage 
is on him, 

Clod help him! for no eye, of those that pass him by, throws n look of compassion 
upon iiini. 

'Tis a couch, but the loss of its garnish and its gloss; ’tis a harp that hath lost all 
cunning; 

’Tis a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more command, nor on its divisions 
bo running.”—M itchei.!., 

Tlie misfortunes of .Magnes and Before w’C cuter upon the considera- 
Crates are also commemorated. Cra- tion of the merits of Aristophanes, a few 

linus has been commended by Horace preliminary remarks upon tlie Athenian 

and Quintilian ; and Persius, we tliirik, theatre will not bo without interest, 

speaks of growing pale under the in- It lay, observes Mr. Wordsworth, bc- 

i^ctive of the “ daring Cratinus.” Tho nealli the southern wall of tlie Acro- 

nanies only of his comedies are pie- polis, formed by tlie sloping rock in 

served. Kupolis lias been charac- which its seals were scooped, rising 

terised by a.similar epithet,— irnlum one above another. Of these seats 

E?tpolidcni. lie sneered at the bald two only, the highest, are now visible; 

bead of Aristophanes, who charged although Mr. Wordsw'oilh thinks that 

him with pilfering from his muse; the removal of the earth would, per- 

an accusation denied by Eupolis, who haps, discover the complete shell of 

declared, with no apparent justice, the building. Its position was selected 

that he had assisted in the composi- with tlie usual taste of that gifted 

tion of the Knights. Undoubtedly, people. Here, with the Parthenon 

traces of his rivals may be found in and Acropolis immediately overhanging 

the pages of the great Athenian satirist; them, and the charming valley of the 

and Schicgel thinks that the severity of Ilissus beneath, sat the spectators of 

Cratinus.is seen in the Knights, and the tlie (Kdipus and Orcsics.kTIie influence 

jocularity of Eupolis in the Birds. of situation will be more apparent, if 
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we recollect that all the dramatic re¬ 
presentations occurred in tlie morning, 
under the open sky, and without any 
of those illusions which constitute tlie 
pride of a modern stage-manager. 
Iloncc the frequent apostrophes to 
heaven in the works of the tragic 
poets would possess a peculiar force 
and beauty. In the same manner, 
Kuripides was enabled to introduce 
his own philosophical tenets— 

“ Seest thou tlio abyss of sky that hangs 
uhovo thee. 

And cla-sjjs the earth around in moist 
embrace 1 

1'iiis to bn Jove believo—Tins servo as 
(Jod,” 

ISIr. Wordsworth has pointed out the 
use whicli ^Kschylus made of this cir- 
cumstaiigo; many of Iiis metaphorical 
cxpressiciis being derived from objects 
visible to the audience. So, in tlie 
Emicn'idcs, referring to the proximity 
of the Temple qf Minerva, lie repre¬ 
sents the Athenians dwelling under the 
wings of the goddess—lJ«A.XaS«f )>' i-iro 
wTziioii. (Soplioclcs, vvitli equal happi¬ 
ness, turns the eyes of his .ludienco to 
the isle of Salamis. Much of the suc¬ 
cessful hardihood of the Aristophanic 
imagery is owing to the same cause. 
Mr. Ilunn, for example, would never 
be able to uplift Trygmus on liis aerial 
pilgrimage (almost as high as the 
M on k-M ason-11 olland-(J rcen - N assau- 
llalloon); but tlie fancy of the lively 
spectator, unrestricted by a roof, placed 
liirn at once in llie pnrjile sky : there, 
too, the Hirds built tlieir city. This 
eye to the eflect of situation never 
slept. Troni tlie theatre of Tauro- 
meium, in Sicily, a view was obtained 
of Mount jEtna. (.Autainly the Athe¬ 
nian Comic Muse would never have built 
her temple in Wycli Street. Mr. Walsh 
lias some very jicrtinerit observations 
upon the Greek theatre. 

•' In order to arrive at a clear idea of 
its coustruct'oii," he wrilo.s, “ let us take 
the largest of our London houses, lliu 
I talian Opera ; iiiid, having striiqted it of 
its roof and its galleries, and substituted 
the genial brums of the sun for the glare 
of artificial light, let u.s extend the lower 
tier of seats backwards, at tho s.imo gentle 
ascent, until the depth of this tier of scabs 
becomes soiucvvl'crc about c<iunl to the 
hreadtli of the stage. If vve then clear 
the pit and the orchestra of their benches 
and divisions, ornamenting the naked 
wall thus presented to tho eye with 
some elegant coluinna and statuary, and 


place in the centre of this now and en¬ 
larged orchestra the .sacred Thymele, or 
Altar of Uacchus, and imagine a troop of 
twenty-four dancers moving round it in 
a compact oblong figure, carolling their 
merry lays to the music of a few’ pipes 
or flageolets,—vv'e may form some idea 
of the appearance of the very smallest of 
the Grecian theatres during the exhibi¬ 
tion of a new' comedy. But the stage, too, 
must submit to be remodelled before wo 
can consider tlic resemblance as at all 
complete. Instead of tlio innumerable 
sliding and rolling scenes, which add 
such s])londour to our dramatic repre¬ 
sentations, we must erect of solid marble, 
at the distance of a very few feet from 
tho modern ‘ lamps,’ a long, low line of 
buildings, containing, together with a 
fair proportion of winoows, a large door 
in the centre, a smaller one on each side 
of it, and a still smaller one at each ex¬ 
tremity of the facade. This erection is 
to bo considered as permanent; for, with 
the addition, porhajis, of a few columns, 
and other architectural ornauients, for the 
sake of adding digiiitv and majesty to it.s 
diameter, it served, generally .speaking-, 
equally Jor tragedy and comedy. T.ettlie 
r<*ad*r now’ conceive thi ee ord inarv .scenes 
united together in the form of a triaiigulai' 
]irism, and revolving upon an axis in such 
a way as to exhibit, liy turns, each of the 
three faces to the eye of tlie spectator; 
le.t him also imagine a machine of this de¬ 
scription (teclinicully termed a periactos, 
and the painted canvass, or board, tem¬ 
porarily fixed to one of its three faces, 
a {itlaldema) jdaced at each extremity of 
the line of buildingsfronting the audience, 
— and he w ill thou be in possession of the 
only means used by the ancient Greeks 
for representing that change of place 
which we exhibit hv such multifarious 
contrivances. But the question now im¬ 
mediately occurs, Ilow’ could any illu¬ 
sion over have been felt, when tho same 
tiinueaning row of hou.ses was always 
staring the spe.ctator in tlic face, whether 
he was required to imagine himself at 
Argos or at Delphi? N'ow’, in answer 
to tliis objection, let the reader ask him¬ 
self wlielber the presence of a brace of 
stage-doors over formed any bar to his 
momentary belief in the reality of a hor¬ 
rid murder, perpetrating in the deptli of 
a gloomy wood h v a baud of inoiodr.imutic 
banditti. \ et the tw o cases are precisely 
analogous, except that, in the modern one, 
the thing represented is in the centre, 
and the aiioinuloiis additions on each side 
of it; while, in the ancient instance, 
tho converse position was observed. 
Acco«ling to the exigences of the play 
to bo performed, nil or part of tbe five 
diHerent doors, or, what came to the 
same thing, the five diflerent houses, in 
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tLe.tov fucing the spectators, were dis¬ 
tributed umoug those differeut cliaiacters 
in the piece whom it suited the poet’s 
purpose to exbil>it in coiiiicxiou with 
tlieir durelling-placcs. As u general rule, 
whicli,* however, was not uiifivquoutly 
violated wlicn necessary, the centre one 
was assigned to the first or leading actor, 
that on the riglit haiul to the second, and 
that on the left to the third. All the 
characters of tlie drama whom the poet 
did not choose to rejiresent ns house¬ 
holders, entered the orchestra by ono of 
the two ‘ entrances’ through wiiich the 
chonis tame, and thon ascended the stage 
by a flight of steps. Their exits were 
nianaged in a precisely similar inanncr. 
If we may believe some of the ancient 
grammarians, the door by which they 
made their appearance indicated their 
arrival from tlie town or the country; 
and we are also told, that of the two 
movable tiiangular scenes, one was ap¬ 
propriated ill like manner to town, and 
the otlici to country views. The change 
from the exterior to tlie interior of the 
house was exhibitod to the eyes of the 
audience by * wheeling out,’ as it was 
called, or rather by ‘ wheeling round,’ 
the front of that one of the five jiennaacnt 
dwellings whose inside was rccpiired to 
be ex]>oscd to view ; for which pur|)ose 
they were all furuished with aiipropriate 
inacbinery.” 

This operation is twice named it; 
Aristopliancs. Thus, in tiie Acharnians, 
when Euripides says that he lias no 
time to attend to him, DicteopoHs re¬ 
plies, “ Let them wheel you round.” 
The tlieatre was not destitute of ma- 
chincrj’, some of which must have been 
of rather a complicutcd character. In 
the FromeUtens, Oceamis sails through 
the air, accompanied by a chorus of 
ocean nymplis, comprising at least 
fifty persons, in a winged chariot. 
They had also trap-doors, wafcli-towcrs, 
and scenes, painted on wood or can- 
v!^ss, to represent any particular ob¬ 
ject. Thus, a view of Caucasus was 
introduced into Frometheus; and tlie 
island of ].emnus, with the cave of 
Philoctcies into Sophocles* drama of 
that name. Shakespeare, indeed, had 
no Stanfield to paint a balcony for 
.Tuliet; hnt the progress of the arts in 
(ti-cece cannot be compared with their 
developemcnt in the north. Phidias 
and Euripides — sculpture and poetry 


—were coeval. We have also the au¬ 
thority of Sclilegel, grounded upon a 
passage in Plato,* for ebrisidering the 
knowledge of perspective posse.ssed by 
tlie ancicbts to have been Far more 
ample than the landscapes discovered 
at Ilerculatieiitn would lead us to 
imagine. We are not speaking ofonr 
Myracle Plays, when one shilling an<l 
sixpence was charged for a god's pe¬ 
ruke ;* nor of tiic Parisian Mysteries, 
when a large scaffolding at the back of 
the stage displayed heaven and hell, 
with the world between, and dragon^, 
with flaming eyes of polished steel, ac¬ 
tually startled the audience into iiys- 
terics.f Tlie Allicnian comedy was of 
a very different description ; and iniieh 
skill was undoubtedly employed to aid 
its influence. At the Surrey, a very 
respectable thundcr-istorm is manufac¬ 
tured by the rattling of a few sheets ol 
meta!; while, on the Attic stage, a si¬ 
milar conciis.'ion was produced by rol¬ 
ling leailior bags, full of pebbles, down 
sheets of braiS.| Tlieii, as to the tinie 
of pelformanee, allliuugli tlie ^intigoiie 
of Sophocles, or the A^omcinnon of 
.'Escliylus, might lx; almost as imicli 
esteemed as the \Viff of Maiirva, yet 
the most inveterate play-goer wouUl 
have thought the delight dearly ]>iir- 
chased by an attendance from seven in 
the evening till eleven. The perform¬ 
ances commenced in the morning. 
Something equivalent to a dress-circh' 
seems to have existed; and in the in¬ 
let vals between the performance wine 
and nuts were distributed. In the 
Acliai-nians figs are given to the peo¬ 
ple ; and Dicicopolis is quite, hoirified 
at the noise of the munching. A po¬ 
pular play undoubtedly drew' immense 
“ houses”— Teiffftvan,, tlic woid em¬ 
ployed by Plato,signified the free adult 
population of Albcns, and corresponds 
with the “ tofaiii hodic liomain cira^s 
cayit" of Jiivcnui. Mr. Wordsworth 
quotes a ver.se from a modern Greek 
poem, to prove ihdt the term is still re¬ 
tained to express the population in ge¬ 
neral. No direct argument, therefore, 
can be drawn from the use of the w'ord 
in \he SyiiijwHiaii, beyond tlic testimony 
to the crowded audiences which it cer¬ 
tainly affords. Schlcgcl, in his Lcclwrs 
on Dramalk JMeralurc, has some iii- 


• A fiict. Sec the Lives of Literory Men if Ljiglanil, in the Cahiuet Ci/rlujwdiu, 
under Ilwywoocl. 

t Halluin's huroduetiou to the IJtcvature of liiirope, vol. i. ji. ti99. k 
^ Julius FoUnx-, quoted by Wnlslt, j\ota, ji. ;H>v* 
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|.;('iiioufi reinai'ks u{aoii tlic nature and 
fcii'ectii of llie Greek masks, and points 
out a probable ,res«niblance between 
tliein and the inusks of the Roman car¬ 
nival, ll»e deception of wliich, ala dis- 
taucc, is nearly perfect. We know, 
from the anecdote of Thamyris, who 
u|j])eared on the stage with a blue and 
a black eye, and frtAn the blood run¬ 
ning down the cheek of Tyro, that great 
inimelie skill was evinced in their con¬ 
struction. In order to lend a neces¬ 
sary hoiglil to the performer, the co- 
fliunius, coin])Osed of several soles, 
was worn by the tragic, and the socctis,a 
or low-heeled sli|tper, by the comic 
actor. The body was also proportion- 
ably enlarged, as we see upon our own 
boards when Sir John Tulstafl'is lucky 
enough to find a leprcscntativc. In 
the opiuion of Schlegel, we shall form 
the coriectesl idea of their iijtpearance 
by regauling tliem as so many statues 
endowed with life and motion, J.ucian, 
ill In,-, treatise, treats them 

with less gravity, and ridicules the high 
shoes, t!ic masks with mouths wide 
eiiougli to sv\allow the spectator^ and 
the chest and limbs enlarged fo a 
jiiudigious extent. 

These few and rapid bints may in¬ 
duce the rgadov to consult some of the 
writers wlio have furiiislied copious in- 
forinalion upon the subject, and of 
whom Sir. Ualsb gives a suflicieiit list. 
Aboread, let him read Mr. IVlitelieU’s 
admirable “Discourse,” prt'fixcd id Uie 
Clo'iih; it is learned, discriminating, 
and elotiueiil, and ,is warmed Avitb the 
true earnestness of a scholar. We have 
been pleased to find that it.s merits are 
ajipreciated in (Jermany; “ Milclicllus, 
«|ui pr.eclaiam de Nub. Arislopban. 
snipsit cummcntalioncin,” are the 
wolds of C. r. Ranke, l)c ^Irihfu- 
pliaiiii, iitd, p. 01. 

“ It must often have pccmred to every 
one,” siiys IMr. WaUli, in his clever ])re- 
fm-e, “ what a gient pity it is that there 
were no active \olcKuoes, like Vesuvius, 
ill the lieart of ancient Greece j we might 
otherwise liave hail a fhaiice of digging 
ii]) a fossil Greek city, at llie expirulioii 
ol a coiii>Ie of thousand years, in as per¬ 
fect a stall’ us T’ompeii or Ilerciihnieuin. 
AVe might then have waiidored tlnoiigli 
the viilujitiions or stadioiis chamliers of a 
I’erieles, a Cleon, a Socriites, or n Jiuri- 
pides. 'I liese," lie adds, “may ajipear 
wild dreams; but it .so liappens that in 
one case, also, they are sober realities. 

Preface, 


—A ristophancs. 

The eomedies of Arislo]ihanes aie tlie 
Pompeii of .\tliens. In them have hoen 
enshrined the records of the public ami 
piivnto life of the Athenians during the 
most brilliant period of the repnlilic; 
and in them alone we must seek fur tlie 
personal knowledge of the high and 
mighty geniuses of those days, whieli 
rannot bo hoped or desired from tlie 
grave writings of the tragedian, tlio 
pliilosoplier, or tlie lii.storian.'" * 

Tlie Iriitb of these remarks is equal 
to their ingenuity. The old comedy 
contained wiiliin itself all the elements 
of personal satire, literary. criticism, 
and political disqnisitiuii. If any 
persons of infamous character, said 
Horace, were to be exposed to public 
odium, EupolisjClraiinus, Aristophanes, 
and their contemporaries, were always 
ready, with unbounded license, to dis¬ 
play tbeir wickedness to the world— 
Muhd atm libaliile votiilxiiit. {Sat., 
lib. i., sat. '1.) If any absurd or dan¬ 
gerous innovations were attempted in 
literature or education, the same scourge 
was immediately upjilied ; and the se¬ 
ductive and enervating sopliisl was iip- 
liftfd, under the guise of Socrates, in a 
basket, to the dcris on of the audience, 
in the Clouds ; or the corrupting anil 
debilitating sentiments of Euripides 
weie laughed at in tlie biting ridicule 
of the Adiurninns. In publics, the iii- 
tliience of the comic writer was still 
more powerful and extensive. The 
Ariit(o|litaiuc r.i,rabasiS| or .iddi'c^S, is 
com|>arod by. Mr. Walsh to the leading 
article m a pewspaper; embracing tlie 
.same topic.s, and enforcing the peculiar 
views and opinions of the writer. Wliat 
Lockliart, and Maginn, and Nortli,aiid 
Yoike, efibet periodically for Consciv- 
atism and good guveinmeni, in the 
QuctrU r{^, \\\ lUuchwood in Fnm:r, 
the comic poets, tliough nut witli cqu.il 
moderation, laboured to accomplish 
upon the stage. 

In the absence of a free press, every 
Athenian Junius was obliged to breatlic 
his imligiiatiou into verse. Vciirgiis 
(I’C'oiinoi’s pampiiiet, with the charac¬ 
teristic aiiecdute about tlic introduc¬ 
tion of a poor-law, “ You wiji ruin 
botli our trades in Ireland,” vvoulil 
have been bitched into tlie sharp 
iambic; and the history of Mr. Ra- 
plmtrs parliamentary negotiation woi.Id 
have danced along in lively anapirsfii's. 
I’oeliy, history, novels — those tales 
(tails '!) almost as long as O’Comicli’s, 

jip, 10, 11. 
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but without an equal power of agitation 
—would have found their appropriate 
niches in the Athenian Dimciad. No 
one has developed the spirit of tlie old 
comedy with greater acuteness than 
Schlegel, in his Lectui-es on Dramatic 
Literature, 

“ The old comedy,” he observes, •' is 
a species of poetry as independent-and 
original as tragedy itself j it stands upon 
an equal elevation—that is, it extends as 
far beyond the limits of reality into the 
regions of a creative fancy. * • * in the 
old comedy the form was sportive, and 
Was characterised by an a]»parcnt whim 
nnd caprice. 'I'he whole production wits 
ono entire jest upon n large scale; which, 
again, contained a world of separate jests 
within itself—and each occupied its own 
place, without appearing to have any 
concern with the rest. * * * Whatever 
is dignified, noble, and grand in human 
nature, will only admit of a serious 
representation. 'I'he comic poet must, 
therefore, divest his characters of all 
qualities of this description; he must 
even deny the existence of such qualities 
altogetlier, and form an ideal of human 
nature in an opposite sense to lliattiof 
the tragedians—namely, in one that is 
odious and base. * * * The merry or 
ludicrous ideal cousists in tlie perfect 
harmony and coneoid of the higher part 
of our nature, with the animal part ns a 
])revailing principle. Heasoii and Intel- « 
lect arc represented as the voluntary 
slaves of the senses. Hence we shall 
find that that which in Aristophanes has 
given so much offence, flows necessarily 
from the very principle of comedy ; the 
fre(]uent allusions to the lower neces¬ 
sities of tlic body; the wanton pictures 
of animal desire, which, jn spito of all 
the restraints imposed on it by morality 
and decency, is always breaking loose 
without the consciousness, of the indi¬ 
vidual. If we reflect attentively, we 
shall find that, even on our own stages, 
the infallible and inexhaustible source of 
the ludicrous is derived from the same 
un^vemable impulses of sensuality, at 
variance with higher duties ; cowardice, 
childish vanity, loquacity, gulosity, laasi- 
ness,” &c. 

Undoubtedly, in Aristophanes, this 
spirit of sensual poetry is carried to 
sin objectionable extent; but the error 
admits of palliation, from various cir¬ 
cumstances connected with Athenian 
manners and religion. Person remarks, 
in reference to this unbounded license, 
that in the acknowledged indecency 


of Aristophanes there is nothing to 
allure, but much to deter. He never 
dresses up the most detestable vices in 
an amiable light, but .makes the reader 
disgusted with tliem by exhiUliug tliem 
in their natural deformity.”* In this 
respect he resembles Swift, who was 
never yet called an immoral writer, 
albeit from his pOems might be se¬ 
lected passages at wliicli even the .old 
comic muse would have blushed, la 
the Greek dramatist we meet with no 
sentimental seducers, no amiable adul¬ 
teresses, no high-minded murderers, f 
,lf every fragment omitted in an expur¬ 
gated edition by Mr. Bowdler (sup¬ 
posing that mutilator of Shakespeare 
to venture upon such a task) were 
melted down and condensed into the 
*• Aristophanic Essence,” it would not 
disseminate such insidious poison, sucii 
enervating sentiments, such degrading 
images, as the fashionable novels which 
])cnetrate into every boudoir. Compare, 
for instance, the comi#poet with Mr. 
Thomas Little; the bold, undisguised 
courtesan of the first, with the affected, 
semi-^ducta ^'enus of the second; 
Atli6nian vice, staring at you without 
a mask; and modern licentiousness, 
coquetting through the veil of a trans¬ 
parent morality. 

No author has possessed sufficient 
hardihood to introduce the old comedy 
into I'.ngland ; but the preceding cen¬ 
tury beheld, in the repre.scntations of 
h'oote, the very spirit of the middle 
comedy. This remarkable person did 
not, indeed, employ masks to identify 
even the features of those whom he 
portrayed, but he imitated their dress 
in every particular; and all who have 
seen the late Mr. Malliews are aware 
how complete the illusion must have 
been remtered by his unequalled mi¬ 
micry. A slight allusion to Foote’s 
^performances will illustrate these re¬ 
marks, and shew that in the mbnetic 
portion of his entertainments (but no 
further) be was entitled to the desig¬ 
nation lie has received, of the Engirsli 
Aristophanes. The piece, for example, 
with which he opened the Hay market 
Theatre in 1747, the Diversions of the 
Morning, consisted of imitations of 
individuals well known in London for 
their peculiarities or their talents. His 
Amtion of Pictures, in -the ensuing 
season, was of a similar character, 
and oomprised sketches, to tlie life, of 


See Forton’s Tracts, edited by Kidd. 
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Sir Thomas de Veil, a Westminster 
jnagistratc; Cook, a celebrated auc¬ 
tioneer of those days; the notorious 
Orator Henley; and others. At Dub¬ 
lin he ridiculed a printer, of the name 
of .Faulkner, with such daring success 
that the laughter of the city drove him 
from his own door; and when a court 
of law awarded him three hundred, 
pounds as a compensation fpr the 
insult, Foote started away to England 
(ofcourse, without paying),and avenged 
himself by caricaturing the judge and 
the jury upon the stage. The Mayor 
ofOarratt, which still retains its fllacc 
in theatrical literature, originated in a 
quarrel with J>amb, a fishmonger in the 
Strand, and major in the Middlesex 
militia, who, having arrested Foote for 
his bill, received payment in full by 
a transmigration into Major Sturgeon, 
When Boswell condemned Foote’s 
practice of indulging his ridicule at 
tlie expense of his visitors, which Boz 
termed making fools of his company, 
Johnson replied,— “ Why, sir, when 
you go to see Foote, you do not go to 
sec a saint. * * * Sir, he does not 
7iiake fools of his company; tliey whom 
he exposes are fools already.” But he 
expressed a very different opinion when 
the Humourist talked of exhibiting the 
llambler. 

“ Boswell. Foote has a great deal of 
humour. 

Johnson. \ es, sir. 

Bos. He has a singular talent of ex¬ 
hibiting character. 

Jo/ni. Sir, it is not a talent; it is a 
vice; it is what others abstain from. 
It is comedy which exhibits the cha¬ 
racter of a species, as that of a 
miser gathered from many misers; it 
is farce which exhibits individuals. 

Bos. Did he not think of exhibiting 
you, sir ? 

John. Sir, fear restrained him; he 
knew 1 would have broken his bones. 
1 would have saved him the trouble of 
cutting off a leg ;* 1 would not have 
left him a leg to cut oft’.” 

I'oote was scared by his roar, and 
the Lion of Bolt Court escaped. The 
remark we here qilbted of the doctor 
is one of the many sophisms which 
passed current in his obedient circle. 
Comedy, certainly, in a general sense 
exhibits the “ character of a species 
but if the exhibition of individuals 
constitute only farce, what becomes of 
Sir John Falstaff, and twenty other 
names famous in the history of the 


drama? Was that Witty knight only 
one among many ? If so, the species 
is extinct. But to the accurate por¬ 
traitures of his dramatis persona: the 
Greek poet gave very little attention ; 
he used them principally as vehicles 
for the expression of his own opi¬ 
nions. Yet, with all his negligent im¬ 
petuosity, he possessed great powers 
of observation ; and vve dan fancy the 
incident which Bayle relates of Ari¬ 
osto, to have occurred to Aristo¬ 
phanes. The father of the great Itajian 
poet, happening one day to be very 
angry with the youthful writer, ad- 
(lrc.ssed him for a considerable time 
with much vehemence and severity. 
Ariosto said not a word in vindication 
ofhia conduct; and, upon a friend ex- 

f iressing astonishment at his silence, 
ic told him that he was at that moment 
compo.sing a comedy, and was pausing 
at a scene where an old man was re¬ 
primanding his son. When his father 
began to speak, he determined to ob¬ 
serve him with deep attention, that his 
picture of an angry man might be 
drawn ^fter the life; so that he only 
regarded his tone of voice, gestures, 
and expmssiot), without concerning 
himself about his defence. So dili¬ 
gently did the author of the Orlando 
labour in the construction of comedies 
Vhich are never read, although Balzac 
esteemed them, in their kind, equal to 
his celebrated poem. 

But the nearest approacli to the 
spirit of the old comedy, in its purest 
form, may be seen, we think, in the 
literary portraits of our friend Cro([uis, 
and the political sketches of 11. B. 
The Gentleman in Black anointing the 
jien of Bob Montgomery with the true 
Satanic inspiration ; Campbell with an 
empty glass by his side, and evidently 
unconscious of the Pleasures of Hope 
or of Memory; Pelham worshipping 
his shadow in the mirror; or Brougham 
as a famished hound out of place; 
Whittle Harvey, a sweep at Southwark; 
the O’Connell Pooka running off with 
Lord Melbourne; a celebrated legal 
(ex) functionary in the character of 
Humpty Dumpty, in Nursery lihyuics ; 
.the Balloon Ministry, &c.;—such are 
the attitudes in which Aristophanes 
would have brought them before the 
Athenian scorching with the 

lightning of his verse the agitator of 
Ireland, as he did the agitator of 
Greece. A very curious resemblance 
may be traced between Cleon and 
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O’CpimelU Wc would not, indeed, Euripides; a whole piluy is devoted 

take llic menlul,physiognomy of a man to the eaposure of <.the. sophists^ and 

frotii Aristopiianes, any more than Ids the iitnnatuie, piuloflophy of iSocrates : 

features from CVuikshank; but Cleon the riiMi and true Bchulavialone is able 

has met with ,a severer and calmer . to enter fully into the treasury bdbre 

puiiiter in Tliucydides, in whose sombre him. Moreover, in tliat age, no Moyes 

page his lineaments are graven with an existed to lend the poet’s dreams a 

■ iron pen,— a factious demagogue, a local habitation. Tlte spectator could 

restless incendiary, a vapouring bully, not lake a copy of the new play to tlie 

a confirmed coward. Does the parallel theatre. Suppose the comedy of the 

need any thing to its completeness ? I'rogs to have been announced for 

Cleon received a bribe; and we have “ Wednesday,' the 4th inst.” Aristo- 

heard a wliisper of a thousand pounds phancs had no enterprising publisher 

and the factory children, ^^'e shall to inform the Athenian public : 

return to this interesting cliaractcr when * ** Afistoplianes’ new play, entitled the 

wp speak of the KnighU. Frogs, will be published on Wednes- 

J,.ord Woodhouselee, in those very day, the 4th inst.” Neither could he 

superficial glances at history and lite- look into the 'I'iwes or Herald for an 

r.ilure which he, or somebody for him, outline of the plot on the following 

was ])1eascd to denominate a universal morning. The ])uet was obliged 40 

history, expresses his opinion tliat the rely ii[)on the unaided cleverness of 

comedies of Aristophanes were relished his audience, at wlio.se extraordinaiy 

only by the very dregs of tlie people.'^ qiralifications Schlegel has expressed 

111 the first place, it must he observed bis astonishment: qualifications em- 

tliul, after the failure of the Clouds, a bracing a deep acquaintance with po- 

nunifcsi alteration is to be traced in litics; a familiar knowledge of all the 

the pool’s manner: bis serious and poetical masterpieces in the langimge; 

leflcclivc style is almost entirely n,ban- an activity of mind ever on the watch 

(loiicd ; aud many of his plays, as Mr. to catch the lightest and most compli- 

Milcliell notices, are mere /t'w.i d'esprit. cated irony, the most unexpected sallies 

Tlie Dkast turned Genllcmnn is a spe- and remote allusions, frequently indi- 

ciincn. Milford, in reference to this cated only by the inflexion ofu syllable, 

iiiorpiality, was justified in saying that Now, let an English writer, in this 

he could write equally for the highest nineteenth century, produce a drama, 

and the lowest ranks, and could be at the wit of which shall consist in biting 

the same time a consummate politician references to political occurrences, 

and a consummate buffoon. But if present or past—in amusing parodies 

the comedies of Aristophanes were in upon the works of Shakespeare, Mas- 

reality relished only by the dregs of singer, and Congreve—in oblique hints 

tlie people (which we know not to at foreign diplomacy — in ludicrous 

have been the case), how infinitely mi.srepresentations of hi.story,— let an 

must tlie Athenian mobocracy have author bring out such n play as tins 

surpassed, in intellectual rigour aud (and the comedies of Aristophanes are 

general in formation, that very respect- identical in their construction), aud 

able body of elevated critics \v ho, from will not the walls of old Drury ring 

their bowers fragrant with apples and with the uproar of mortals uniting with 

ginger-beer, nightly look down upon gods in indignant reprobation of a 

li^s -majesty’s servants at Drury l^ne performance, for the understanding of 

or Covent Garden 1 — those sixpenny whicii neither the JAbrary of Ettler- 

palrons of tlie drama, whose “ Musike, taiuiug Knowledge nor the Fenny Cyclo- 

rniisike !” peals over the tuning of the padia had provided? and Mr." Cooper 

orchestra; and wliose’euphonous cries would be compelled, after withdrawing 

to No. Hi?, “ Turn him out! turn him tlie play, to bow himself off backwards, 

out 1” blend so delightfully with Ham- in the elegant plieaseology of I’aiiiiy 

let’s soliloquy. Every reader of Aris- Kemble,beneathashoweroforange-peel 
tophano.s well knows the perfect impos- and goose. Under such circumstances, 

sihilily of comprehending a single page Mr. Bunn’s boxes would present an ap- 

until after a diligent study of Grecian pearange very difi'erent from Christmas; 

history, philosophy, and poetry. Many and the histrionic profession would 

lines are given to the ridicule of become a singularly appropriate ap> 

VqIi ii« p. 126 . 
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■jicUWiom Best, wHiile we carmot lielp 
■Bw aj'dmg'j 'tlie' 1 'ni>ee(l ' ttf" • intellectual 
toi'irtw^t^wotr Athenian 
over tl» 0 >‘eoinimoh'JAMUloner, we look 
jotn?'City friMd as the more 
es ti hftable character -*~nwsre indu s t non s, 
more siheere, niore affectionate in the 
private relations of life—more liberal 
in the discharge of duties to the state 
— a tenderer father, a fiister friend. 
To return to Aristophanes. In consi- 
dwing the riotous overflow of animal 
spirits which characterises tlie comic 
jjoot of Athens, and which Schlegel 
has, with a during felicity, called the' 
drunkenness of wit, the Bacchanalia of 
fnn,'we ought tO make some allowance 
for the festix'C season in which they 
were generally represented. Something 
of a similar kind, but without the 
poetry, -may be traced in the early 
ircncli forces, and the I'mt-nachls- 
ytklCj or carnival-jdays, of Germany, 
“ written in llie license which that 
season has generally permitted."* 

If the reader would form an idea of 
the Athenian citizen in the age of Aris- 
toplianes, he should combine the gamely 
of the Parisian with the frivolity and 
poetic feeling of the modern Gicek. 
IjDt him Irenr Mr. Walsh wxl ourselves 
upon the subject, lie rose early, either 
to attend the general assembly of the 
citizens, or t© serve as a juryman in 
one of the ten courts of law, if he hap¬ 
pened to be among llie six thousand 
apiinualiy chosen for that imrpose. In 
the Acharnutm, we hear l)icffiopolis, a 
former whom the terror of the Spartan 
enemy had driven into the city, relating, 
in a very lively mamitT, his town-course 
of life. Accustomed to the active habits 
of the country, he readies the Pnyx long 
before a single citizen lias taken Ins seat ; 
then turning into the Forum, he secs 
the people running before the heralds’ 
painted rope, the mark of wliidi in- 
Uicled a tine; or he amnses himself by 
tracing figures on the ground, reckon¬ 
ing up the exjiensei? of living in town, 
and every moment casting an anxious 
eye upon the blooming fields. (Jn his 
return, perhaps, he finds his breakfast 
{AfivTto) prepared by his wife, or one 
of his slaves; a |iipce of wheaten bread, 
a basin of liarlej -meal porridge, or a 
slice of a barley loaf. No potted ham, 
or andiovy toast, or Dundee marmalade, 
lent a relish to the repast. In this 
respect the Ancient Athens yielded 10 


the Modern; and one of the Trinity 
diampagne break’fa.sts (epula- dt- 
vtm!) would have furnished gossip 
for a month. Mr« Walsh points out 
tlie absurdity of deeming the agwran 
e'jtrivaletrt to our word dinnir; alluding, 
vve imagine, lo the sapient dialectics of 
the late Mr. Walker, who determined 
to be an onroiNAL in Greek as well as 
cookery. Having recruited himself 
w'ith this meagre refection, he saun¬ 
tered into the market-place, which, 
like ‘the bazaars in the Levant, con¬ 
tained divisions appropriated to the 
sale of various articles; the fish-mar¬ 
ket, the perfume, garlic-market, &c. 
Having cheapened a dish of sprats or 
herrings, with onion or garlic sauce, 
he hands them lo an attendant slave, 
and lounges home to dinner; or, sup¬ 
posing him to have invited a few friends, 
and being rather too far from Blackwall 
to pafroiiiso Lovegrove, he buys an eel 
from the Lake of Copoe, a delicacy 
mentioned wiili high praise in the 
Acimmiuns. This lisli retains its cele- 
brity, ^ well as its size; one sent lo 
Mrt Ijuglies weighed seven pounds. 
Having despatched his second meal 
(Si/iTva*), he strolls out again — llie 
comforts of the domestic hearth being 
equally unknown in Athens and Paris 
— along the Academy or Lyceum, 
which were gardens ornamentally dis- 
])osed like our paiks, with the agree¬ 
able addition of large buildings for the 
accommodation of the citizens. W’c 
may hope lo enjoy a similar prome¬ 
nade, when tlie classic Duckinghani 
committee shall have realised their in¬ 
genious theories for the improvement of 
tiic public beallh. Here Ii^ listens to the 
last newly imported philosopher, or 
talks over the play, or compares the 
last dance of Sophocles with one by 
A'.s(:hylus, or argues the necessity of 
reform, until his sharjiened appetite 
sends him back to a frugal supper 
; and the couch on which he 
ate Ills dinner served him also for a bed. 
Now, let us hear Mr. Hughes upon the 
modern Gteek, who, like his ancestor, 
is abstemious in liis mode of living. 
Rising uith the dawn, after a pipe and 
cup of coffee (without imiflin and eggs), 
he walks out to visit his friends, or 
transact Ins business, until noon, when 
his principal meal is prepared. This 
lie generally takes with his family : it 
consists of boiled rice, sonielitnes mixed 


Hallura. 
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v>'ith oil and vinegar; mutton, baked 
with almonds or pistauhio’nuts; stewed 
meats; pilau; olives, called colum- 
bades; thin pastry, made of eggs, 
flower, and honey. After dinner the 
women retire to the drawing-room, if 
they have one, and tlie men indulge 
in a siesta. In the afternoon, “ calls,” 
without the knocks, are resumed, when 
sweetmeats,pipes,and coffee,arehatfded 
round; and, should the weather he fine, 
pleasure-parties are formed to walk in 
the neighbouring country, or inhale the 
sea-breeze. About sunset they return 
to supper, and retire to rest at the 
hour when a London belle is thinking 
of rings, as Mr. Hood would say, or, 
perhaps, has expressed it. 

Upon the whole, although we have 
no tragedy so perfect as the iKdipus, 
nor any speeches quite so sublime as 
those of Demosthenes, the nineteenth 
century may defy the Athenians and 
the age of I’ericles to contend with 
them in cookery. In literature they 
have some claims to distinction; but 
in the cuisine ! Tliey point to ^lomer; 
we meet them with Udc. They chal¬ 
lenge us with Sappho ; we reply to it 
with Mrs. Dodds. They had the Par¬ 
thenon ; we htave the Clarendon. They 
vowed to Salamis to talk of the Persians; 
we scull to Greenwich to eat white bait., 
Viewed in this calm and dispassionate 
way, wc have no cause to be ashamed 
of our proficiency in what may be truly 
called the fine arts. Hut in one jrarti- 
cular we confess our inferiority: the 
practice of drinking wine out of glasses, 
however varied in shape, implies a rare 
want of invention. The ancients pos¬ 
sessed the art of pouring the richest 
wines in one unbroken stream down 
the throat. Horace calls it a Thracian 
custom; and Atbenaeus mentions a 
perscHi who obtained the appellation 
of Funnell, from bis partiality to this 
i^thod. We should like to see it 
introduced at Holland House; and 
venture to recommend tokay for the 
experiment. We have unconsciously 
adopted so many of the Athenian fa¬ 
shions, that one so agreeable ought not 
to be overlooked. The custom of 
writing upon the walls might appear 
peculiar to our lettered age (Aristo¬ 
phanes ulwap drives us into a pun), 
but it flourished also in Athens. Aris¬ 
tophanes mentions it in i\\e Ackamians; 
and the authhr of Anacharsis has inge¬ 
niously employed it to celebrate the 
charms of Leucippe. We have the 


habit, indeed, but without its pdltry. 
No exquisite of the present day wonld 
think of proclaiming Lady Blcssington’s 
)>re-cminent charms in chalk upon the 
Park wall: that distinction is reserved 
for “ Meclii’s Magic Sti'op !’' or “ Buy 
your Hats at the Red House!” or 
“ The Last Week of Jim Crow !” 

In our next excursus^ wc shall enter 
more fully into the poetical character 
and diction of Aristophanes, and exa¬ 
mine at some length, and with critical 
impartiality, the merits of his various 
translators; but we cannot refrain from 
' briefly noticing a very fertile source of 
wit in his comedies, which arises out 
of what have been called Jokes contrary 
to expectation. These may be divided 
into two classes: the first, when no 
joke of any kind was expected ; tlie 
second, when the witticism difl'ers from 
that which the previous train of thought 
appeared to indicate. To the first class 
belong those faint gleams of humour 
which, once in a season, shed a melan¬ 
choly brightness over the columns of 
the Chronicle or Erainincr. No pereon 
anticipates wit in those quarters; and 
any indications of it, tlierefore, however 
slight, are jokes contrary to expectation. 
It will be easily understood that the 
mirth of Aristophanes is not of this 
description ; but as wit of this kind is 
totally unsusceptible of translation, and 
as we are writing almost entirely for 
the English reader, we proceed to give 
a few specimens in our own language 
of jokes contrary to expectation. To 
begin with an anecdote of Foote. This 
literary Cruikshank having, in one of 
his entertainments, caricatured an actor 
named O’Brien, that gentleman waited 
upon Foote, and complained very in¬ 
dignantly of the injury his character 
had sustained through bis being taken 
ofl' upon the stage. The comedian, 
having vainly endeavoured to laugh his 
visitor into a good-humour, at length 
observed, “ Well, as you seem dis¬ 
pleased at my takidg you off, you shall 
immediately see me take w//*c//’off.” 
The enraged actor was pacified, and 
Foote, taking up his hat, qvictly walked 
out of the room ; and O’Brien, 'after 
waiting an hour in expectation of his 
return, was compelled to console him- 
.self for his previous affront by a joke 
contrary to expectation. The story told 
of Sir Isaac J^erinington is of a similar 
nature. A rich fellow of a college in 
Cambridge, after favouring Sir Isaac 
with a list of his maladies, inquired 
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what he should lake. ** I should re¬ 
commend you to take advice,” was the 
reply. Hut this species of wit assumes 
various shapes. 1 n the rich and easy 
inflections of the Greek language it has 
abundant opportunities of displaying 
itself. Without the form of a riddle, 
some of these comic vagaries possess 
its character. Professor Sedgwick’s 
fjuestion, “Why is a soldier of,the 
line like a vine?” because he must have 
ten drills (tendrils) before he. can shoot, 
which set the upper table at Trinity in 
a roar last term, may find its parallel 
in Aristophanes.- The plastic dialect 
of Athens slides into puns beyond the 
reach of northern art; for these we 
have no analogous expressions, and 
the translator is reduced to the alter¬ 
native of abandoning them entirely, or 
of substituting others in their place. 
Charles Lamb’s identification of the 
Celts with the Chinese, because they 
are both Sell-Teas (Celtes), is in the 
true spirit of Grecian /arce. So was 
1 'orson’s preference of « liquid (aliqiiid), 
and his refusal to drink any move rah 
(toddy). I.ike humourists in gener^ 
(always excepting Mr. Colbourn’s), 
Aristophanes cared little whence he 
drew his wit: so that it punned and 
rattled, all was well. Jupiter and his 
thunderbolts never scared him from a 
joke; he could stare the liorgon’s head 
out of countenance, and tripped up a 
chorus of Furies without tiie slightest 
hesitation. But he is not fur this 
reason to be clinrged with irreligion. 
'i'et we shall be extremely urijust to 
Aristophanes, if we view him only as 
a fellow of infinite jest: he had not 
only quips and cranks, and gibes and 
gambols, to set the theatre in a roar, 
but a true and delicate |)erception of 
poetry, uncommon warmth of colouring 
and freedom in painting a landscape, 
with an eye that knew and loved nature. 
Let the retider turn to the fine descrip¬ 
tion, in the Jeharnians, of Pericles thun¬ 
dering and lightning with his eloquence; 
or to the animated sk^ich of the Peirseus, 
in the same play, resounding with the 
discordant noise.s of busy preparation, 
the hammer and the saw, and the shrill 
whistle of the workman; or to the de¬ 
lightful glimpses of rural scenery in 
the Clouds, tinted with the softest hues 
of Sophocles. These are not passages 
to drop from the pen of a mere Buck- 
stone or a Scribe. 


Aristophanes has incurred severe 
censure for bis attacks upon Socrates, 
whom, in the quaint words of Ben 
Jonson, he hoisted up with a pulley, 
and made him play the philosopher in 
a basket, and measure how many feet 
a flea could skip geometrically by a 
just scale. Gilbert Wakefield (who 
was not an admirer of Aristophanes) 
declared, that the comedy of the Clotuls 
obscured the brightest star of the 
Achaian firmament. But it onglit to 
be recollected that Aristophanes was 
not the only satirist of the son of 
*Sophroniscus: Ameipsins dcvoterl a 
play, called the Philosopher s C/oak, 
to the ridicule of his character and 
pretensions. Aristotle mentions a ridi¬ 
culous countenance among the legi¬ 
timate points of humorous invective ; 
and certainly Socrates, in his personal 
appearance, as well as his intellectual 
clinracter, ofleied very tempting induce¬ 
ments to the comic muse. A squab, 
hig-hellicd figure, with goggle eyes, 
large projecting mouth, swelling nos¬ 
trils, a fli\^ nose, and thick blubber lips 
— sucfi is the portrait drawn by no 
unfriendly hand. In his costume, 
negligent to a degree of vulgarity—in 
his manners, harsh and presuming, 
even in the favourable colouring of 
I’jjito. “ Yet perhaps Amytus here 
(pointing to him) is hurt by what you 
say,” observes Menon, in the Dialogue 
of that name. “ I do not care one 
straw if he is,” replies Socrates. Such 
was the roar of the Greek moralist; 
but the memorabilia of Xenophon 
differ—how much 1 — from the me¬ 
morabilia of Boswell. Nor wijs the 
ordinary conversation of this celebrated 
individual more in keeping with his 
garb of philosophy. U pon this subject 
Mr. Walsh observes, that gentlemen 
could easily gather much new informa¬ 
tion, if they would only read Greek 
authors as often as they quote them. 
Let the reader, for example, refer to 
Xenophon’s account of his master’s 
visit to a courtesan named Theodota. 
“ Lend me your charm,” says the lady, 
“ that I may draw it first of all against 
you.” “ But, by Jove,” says he, “ I 
do not wish to be drawn towards you, 
but that you should come to me.’* 
“ Well, I will come,” replies tlte lady; 
“ only do you let me in.” “ I will,” 
■answers tlie philosopher, ** if I have 
got no one within I tike hetl^ 


* Vide Walsh’s Preface. 
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Neillipr was his school lield in such 
general estimation as, might be sup¬ 
posed. Among his scholars were 
Aischiues, a parasite of the tyrant 
Dionysius; Simon, whose rapacity 
j)asse(l into a pro^•erb, and whom 
Aristophanes gibbeted, in terrorcni, 
in his indignant voi'se, together with 
Cleonymus and Tlicor-us. Our know¬ 
ledge of Socrates is derived ftlmost 
entirely from the pictures given to us 
by his friends; but neither i’lato nor 
Xenophon were accpiainted with him 
until several years alter his appearance 
in the Aristophanic oxlravagjtnza of tlie" 
Clouds. Yet, even in their aHectiunale 
jMges, we trace the outline of many 
sketches in Aristophanes. Mitchell 
thinks that his mysticism, his garrulity 
(not foigotlen by Lucian), hi.s hair¬ 
splitting niceties of languiigei'his ine- 
lanchoiy temperameiit (recorded by 
Aristotle), bis devotion to physical 
pursuits, are all indicated in tlie rne- 
inorials of Plato. So far, indeed, were 
his so[)liistical arguments sometimes 
carried, that one of the abk^t of mo¬ 
dern critics does not hesitate to deduce 
the ludicrous introduction of the bolt¬ 
ing tub and the cock and hen, in the 
Clouds, from some ob.<!ervatioii actually 
uttered by Socrates, thuugli perverted, 
perhaps, by the reporter. Need we, 
then, refuse our assent to the conefu- 
sion of Mr. Mitclmll, that Aristophanes 
did not conrpose the Clouds 'so- much 
with the intention of exposing Socrates 
individually, as of fchastisin.Lr, under 
his name, the new system of eclucation 
pursued at Athens ? Tlierc is gresit firo- 
priety in the rcinaik of Cumberland, 
that Socrates, in lliis comedy, lays 
down no doctrines of jirinciple, of 
fraud or injustice ; it is not tlie teacher 
vvlio recommends, but the disciples 
wiio jiervert his instructiuus to the 
cw'il purpose of defrauding and eluding 
their creditors. So with respect to tlie 
behaviour of children towards tficir 
parents. The son in the play strikes 
liis father on the stage, and quotes the 
maxims of Socrates in justiftcalion; 
Inil he quotes them only to shew liow 
easily sopiiistry cun defend the most 
outrageous conduct. In this opinion 
Sclilogcl appears to coincide. The 
object of tlie piece, he thiiik.s, is to 
shew that by a fondness for philoso¬ 
phical subtleties the warlike exercises 


Observer, No. 140. 


come to be neglected, that sfiiecuUtiaii 
only serves to shake tlie IboiKktions of 
religion and inoiwlsj and/that* by tlie 
arts of sophistry es'ery right is rendered 
questionable, and the woest cause is 
frequently victorious. Siivernf per¬ 
ceives thronghout a direct attack-upon 
the well-known iwopensify of the 
Athenians to controversies and law¬ 
suit^— a profiensity encouraged by 
their liabits of extravagance, and against 
which Aristophanes never ceased to 
inveigh. In the present play, he calls 
them a people of fighting cocks; in the 
Birds, in the Knights, nnd other places, 
the same hostility displays itself; but 
parlicnlnrly in tlie IfV/sjas, the story of 
wliicli, ns yiivem observes, arises 
out of it. The comedy of die Clouds 
is ill itself so interesting, and has oc¬ 
casioned so much liligationin the critical 
world, that we shall present our readcis 
with an analysis of it. 

Thesceiicislaid.'itAthen.s,an(l tlicpiay 
opens in the house of Strepsiades, who, 
with his son, Pheidippides, isdiscovered 
reclining upon a couch ; several slaves 
lying rouml upon the floor. Strepsiades' 
(ail Atlieninn citizen), tired of waiting 
for tlie dawn of day, soliloquises upon 
the melancholy condition of his aflaiis; 
and, having called for a lamp, reckons 
up the amount of interest almost .due 
upon his debts,— the last-qiiarter of 
tlie moon -wariung liini that tlie kgal 
perbd forieufbrcing payinent-(ibe 3t)(h 
of the -mundi) was elosa itt ihaml. 
While he is engaged in reflecting upon 
the difficulties to which his sou’s extra- 
vagiinco had reduced him, Phcidip- 
pides (already well known on (he turf 
and road) cries out in his sleep — 

" A hpiitl a heat! 

How mimy turns to n heatV’ 

This sleep-conver^Uon occasions 
some umusing equivoque, anil one or 
two passable puns; until the young 
genlleman wakes, and. somewhat out 
of humour, requests permission to 
finish his nap. llis father, meanwttile, 
us inaii'ied men in all ages have bocii 
wont to do, solaces himself with 
ing recollections of a ,single life, wli^d 
he lived in the country,— 

“ DiiMy, urunoppeci, redining’ nt 'hi.s 
case, ’ i. ij 

And flourishing in bees, sheep, nod^^- 

, eiikfs” (W-ixaii),— ■ 

t Essay on the Cl'mds, 
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until, in-ati evilihour, he married a lady 
lit foriootihtiiig but a patroness at the 
Athenian t* Almack’s,'’ all over washes, 
paint) See. (see th® Court klugozine). 
lie Kcounts the infant history of his 
son, and the'^iinicable contests titat at¬ 
tended his notnenclature,"—a scene 
which will remind the reader of an ad- 
iniiahle chajrter in Tmtram Shandy. 
A notable project at length dawns upon 
the old man, which he imparts to Plici- 
dippkies (who now appears upon tlie 
stage), advising liim to hasten to So¬ 
crates— whose house he points out,— 
that he might receive instrnction in that 
Thinking-sliop for clever people. Ills 
motives in making the proposal are sa¬ 
tisfactorily explained :— 

" Tis said that they have got both the 
Two CiiusfiS— 

'J'hc Stronger wliat-d’ye-call-em and the 
Weaker; 

And that of thc.se the latter gains the vic¬ 
tory, 

Although it s)}«aks upon the unjust side. 
•So, if you go and learn this Unjust 
Cause, 

I need not pay one penny of the debts 
I owe on vour account to any body.”* 

Wai-hi. 

Pheidippides, fearful, as he says, of 
spoiling his com])lcxion, refuses to 
comply, and the old gentleman goes 
himself. Having knocked at the door 
of Socrates, he is answered by one of 
the scholars, who entertains him witii a 
few of the most recent and interesting 
discoveries of Ute pliilosopher, who 
had been ascertaining the leaps of a 
Hea, by dipping its feet in melted wax, 
and then measuring tlie distance by its 
boots. Modern researches have illus¬ 
trated this important cpicstion ; and we 
read in the Entomology of Kirby, lliat 
a Ilea jumps two Imndred times ils 
own length—a feat performed by mus¬ 
cular power alone. If the human ani¬ 
mal possessed the faculty enjoyed by 
this agreeable domestic visitor, the 
lover’s prayers to anniTiilate space would 
he accomplished, and hops (vid. Hart’s 
Quadrilles) would always end in ma¬ 
trimony (as they now do occasionally). 
Anotlier of tlie philosopher’s investiga¬ 
tions, as related to Strepsiades, was di¬ 
rected to the curious uncertainty, then 
prevailing among scientific 'men, re¬ 
specting tile buzzing of tiie. gnat)— 
whether the sound issued from tlic 
mouth or the tail. Socrates preferred 

See Sii 
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the latter hypothesis. The fact of the 
hum bedng caused by the friction of the 
wings against the thorax was to be re¬ 
vealed in more fortunate days. Slrep- 
siades, stimulated by these extraordin¬ 
ary proofs of superior intelligence, 
impatiently demands to see the philo¬ 
sopher : the front of his house is ac¬ 
cordingly wheeled round (an o^reration 
previously explained), and the master 
is discovered suspended in a basket, 
and liis scliulars distributed in various 
absurd altitudes. In the AchaniUuui, 
h'.uripidcs is represented in a position 

f«eqnally ludicrous. It may be proper 
to observe that this satirical portrait of 
the philosopher was founded upon the 
eccenlricily of his character. Alci- 
biadts mentions his peculiar habit of 
walking along tlie streets; and I’lato, 
in the Si/iiiposiuiH, informs us that he 
frequently remained standing on the 
same spot, lost in meditation ; and that 
upon one occasion, at the siege of I’oti- 
dea, he stood fixed in thought from an 
early hour of one day till the nc.\t sun¬ 
rise, when he had discovered the ob¬ 
ject •fills inquiry. It was this singu¬ 
lar uhsciico of mind whicli suggested 
to Ari^to])hanes the expression, 
ftxTuv (v\alkiiig upon the air), and the 
cmhlematieal rc|)resentalion of it which 
we have previously described.'' Sur¬ 
prised at their inverted postures, ho in¬ 
quires their occupations, and is inform¬ 
ed that they are groping under Tartarus, 
and that their rumps are learning as¬ 
tronomy." He then asks the uses of 
die diiicrent inslrnments strewed about, 
and is, of course, vastly edified by the an¬ 
swers he receives. At last bis eje turns 
upon Socrates, dangling from the roof, 
who tells liiin tliat he is “ questioning 
the sun;’’ and, having been favoured 
with Strepsiades’ reasons for calling 
upon him,—namely, to obtain 

A now receipt 

For sending oil'Ids creditors, and foiling 
tlicm 

By the Art Logical,”— 

he desires him to sit down upon a 
couch, and put a garland upon his 
liead, while he scatters some barlcy- 
meal over him. Mr. Walsh remarks, 
that throughout this initiation the poet 
is parodying Sophocles. In this part 
of his translation, Mr. Walsh, by adapt¬ 
ing his style to the rich harmony of the 
original, is much more successful tli.iii 

£RN, p. 
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Cunoberland, in wliose “ cold, stiff’ 
iambics,” as Mitchell calls them, the 
freshness and beauty of the Greek are 
entirely lost. Tire reader will observe 
tlie happy art with which Aristophanes 
supports that mysticism of character 
by which Socrates was distinguished,— 
and which, contrasted with the homely 
manner of Slrepsiades, charms us by 
its poetical wildness, lie invokes the 
Clouds to a conference. 

“ SOCRATKS. 

Let the aged man attend to the prayer 
Jn .silence, until it is ended ! , 

fj rent Master and King, thou measure* 
less Air 

'n»at keepest the earth tuspended ! 
I’hou glittering blither, ye dusky-faced 
Clouds 

Who vent in the thunder your choler! 
Kise, (joddesses, rise from your dewy 
abodes, 

And appear in the sky to your scholar. 

STnEPalAOES. 

No, not till 1 fold up this bit of a rag, 
iJy way of umbrella, and don it. 

What a tliick-lieadod blockhead 1 must 
be, to wag * 

From my door^stono witli never a 
bonnet! 

SOCRATEf!. 

Yes, come, ye adorable Cl|;uds, and 
speak * 

Your decrees to this suppliant lowly ! 
Come, whether ye sit on the snow-beaten 
peak 

Of Olympus, the towering, the holy; 
Or dance to the Nymphs with song and 
witli smilo 

In the gardens of Father Ocean; 

Or in ewers of gold at the mouths of 
Nile 

Draw up your watery potion ; 

Or haunt the sluggish [Almotian lake. 

Or Mima’s snowy-capped summit. 

Oh, list! and receive the offering wo 
make, 

^ Nor turn away angrily from it!” 

Thunder is heard, and a large and 
.siiapeless cloud is beheld floating 
through the air, from the midst of 
which the delicious song ofthe Chorus 
breaks upon the car. 

" Rise, ever-flowing Clouds, 

Shewing yourselves to the wondering 
crowds 

Clad in your dewy corporeal essences! 
My from the hoarse-rolling Oceair,s 
fountains ; 

Fly to the tops oftiie tree-clad mountains; 
^’hmice will we view earth’s craggy ex¬ 
crescences. 


'I'iience the green harvests ofwhicb we’re 
the givers. 

Thence th» sweet hanks oftlie murmur¬ 
ing rivers. 

Thence, too, the sea’s ever rumbling en. 
deavours! 

bright in the mther, the Eye of the Day 

lllazes untired on his mission. 

Shake off the showery mist of the gray 
Heavenly nature, and let us survey 

'J'he earth with our far-seeing vision.” 

This mystical and beautiful passage 
may recall Faust to tlie memory. In 
the wonderful richness of his numbers, 
the extreme facility of his language, 
and the flexibility of his fancy, Aristo¬ 
phanes was not unequal to the illus¬ 
trious German. “ How great and over¬ 
powering,” exclaims Mr. Walsh, “mu'^t 
have been the effect of this invocation, 
when the audience had actually before 
their eyes the craggy precipices of .Sa- 
lamis and A’gina,— the fertile plain 
which lay between Athens and tlie 
sea,— the little rivulets so celebrated 
under the names of the Cephissus and 
llissus,— and in the back-ground, the 
heavy rumbling sea itself. If, to 
complete the picture, we add a sky 
more brilliant than can even be ima¬ 
gined in these foggy latitudes, and a 
sun of molten gold, we shall have some 
faint idea of the exquisite landscape 
which delighted the eye, while these 
elegant verses were stealing through 
.the ear to the heart.” Strepsiades, 
meanwhile, highly gratifled by these 
mysterious singers, entreats Socrates to 
introduce him ; and the philosopher 
directs him to look towards Mount 
Fames, down whose sides they are de¬ 
scending. Mr. W’alsh differs from 
the opinion of those critics w'ho consi¬ 
der the poet to address the eyes of the 
audience in this passage. The moun¬ 
tain, he says, certainly faced the stage, 
but could not have been visible from 
it, as tlie rock of the citadel must have 
entirely shut out the view. lie con¬ 
ceives Aristophaii'cs to have left the 
descent of the ajthereal goddesses to 
the imagination. • The 'chorus now 
enter attired as goddesses, in their 
(louling draperies; and Slrepsiades, 
who had sup{>osed them to consist “ of 
fog, dew, and dusky vapour,” is in¬ 
formed by Socrates that they are the 
nursing mothers of the most' famous 
sopljists, fortune-tellers, quacks, bards 
botnbastical, &c. Cumberland dis¬ 
covers great comic force in this scene; 
it is tite reply of sophistry to common 
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sense, which had Jiit the tiuth in a very 
natural solution, supposing them to 
be iu reality fog an^ tjpour. It is an 
answer so contiivcd as to recoil upon 
himself. Walsh has been happy in his 
imitation,—it cannot be styled a trans* 
lation. The satire is aimed at the 
writers of dithyrambic odes, whicli 
were of a lofty lyric cliaracter, and 
sung by the circular choruses, of which 
the modern Greek Romeika is thougiit 
to be a remnant.^' 

*' So that’s why they sing ‘ of the threat* 
eiiin’ loom, 

O’ theclouds forked gliilorings strawin,' * 
And the ‘ curls o’ the hundred-headed 
Simoom,’ 

And ‘ thetompeslshurnin’au’hlawin;’ 
'I’o say iiotliing of ‘ crook-talon’d air- 
swimmin’ fowls,^ 

O’ the.watery kingdom of heaven. 

And showers o* water iiii’ boomin’ growls, 

f'rao the clouds by thunderbolts riven, 
for by wfy of return for their flattering 
words, 

They gohblo down sauces and gravies, 

* An’ hraw caller haddios, and gusty 
birds,’ 

The cushats and bonny W'ee muvis.'J 

Tiie poet refers to the successful 
efforts of the Dithyrambists, to put 
their feet under the mahogany of tho 
Athenian ton; a fact interesting, as it 
proves that Little poets existed Irefore 
Laasdowne House. Mr. Walsh -dias 
adopted the Doric dialect, we presume, 
to represent the ^road provincial style 
of these odes. The inquiry of Socrates, 
whether Strepsiades had ever beheld in 
the sky, a cloud shaped like a centaur, 
or other animal, has been illustrated by 
Porson from Shakespeare, Uamkt, act 
iii sc. 2, and Antony and Cleopatra, 
act iv.; and by Dobree from a beau¬ 
tiful and characteristic passage in 
•leremy Taylor’s Worthy Communkant. 
We may add, the noble sonnet of 
Coleridge — “ Cloudland,” where the 
idea is enlarged with uncommon grace 
and poetic fancy. * Strepsiades con¬ 
tinues to receive instruction from the 
JVlastcr; and some rather indecorous 
allusions to Jupiter, rather indecorously 
rendered, togetiicr with a few meteoro¬ 
logical observations, may be left to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
to bo investigated as that most learned 
body may deem fit. The mind of the 
pupil centres only in the evasion of his 
debts; to compass thig end, lie dare 


do all that may become a man, and 
more. The chorus are especially 
obliging, and assure him of their con¬ 
stant regard, provided he tries to be 
clever. Thus comforted, be delivers 
himself to their guidance with great 
composure. We cannot refrain from 
quoting his soliloquy upon this oc¬ 
casion, because it is an admirable 
specimen of Aristophanes in his most 
peculiar style. 

t'l}3]nKKI.^NU. 

“ ^iow let them work their wicked will 
upon me; 

They’re welcome to my carcass : let 'en; 
claw it, 

Starve it with thirst and hunger, fiy it, 
freeze it. 

Nay, flay the very skin off — ’tis their 
own; 

So that 1 inoy but fob my creditors. 

Let the world talk ■; I care not tho’ it call 
me 

A bold-faced, louil-tongued, overbearing 
bully; 

A shameless, vile, prevaricating cheat; 

A tricking, quibbling, double-dealing 
^kn#ve; 

A prating, pettifogging, limb o’ the law; 

A sly old fox ; a perjurer; an hang-dog; 
A rnggamuflin of^ shreds and 

patches; 

The leavings of a dunghill.—Let lliom 
» rail.” 


** So now let thorn do w.ith me just what 
they will, 

I give them my carcass for good or for 
ill; 

And dandruff, imd cold, or bo flayed, if 
they durst, 

I’o experience beatings, and hunger, mid 
thirst. 

On condition tliey teach me the method 
to find 

An escape from my del’ts, and I’m thought 
by msuikind. 

Hold, nimble-tongued, impudent, an¬ 
xious to rise, 

A blackguard, a glu^r together of lies ; 

An inventor of words, n lover of suits, 

A law-book, a rattle, a cunning old boots; 

An auger, a strap, a dissembling old bags, 

A puddle of grease, anindulgerofbrags ; 

A goad-riddled slave, an impertinent dog, 

A twister, a teaser, a gluttonous hog. 

If passers-by speak of me thus, I’m ripe 

For whatever tlioy think to be proper.” 

“This torrent of words,’’ says Mr. 

Cumberland, “ forms one of the most 

curious passages in this very singular 


X.eake*ji Travds ia the Morea, quoted by Walsh, p. 306, note 60. 
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author, and is such a specimen of tl»c 
variety and versatility of language, as 
almost defies translation,” He was cer¬ 
tainly deceived in supposing that he 
had overcome the difficulty. The 
tei’ms which he regards as synonymous, 
afford no adequate idea of the original. 

Socrates, at tlie request of the 
Chorus, proceeds to ex-amine the new 
pupil’s mental qualifications; and his 
first question relates to his memory, 
which Strepsiades assures him is very 
retentive in matters of credit, and very 
treaclierous in matters of debt. But 
prior to his admission into all tlie 
benefifs of this system of education, he 
is required to pay his admission fee; 
Socrates accordingly directs him to lay 
down his coat, it being the universal 
custom to go in stripped. 'Die poor 
fellow complies with a rueful counte¬ 
nance, and, of course, never renew's his 
intimacy with that garment. 

Many attemptshaveboen made to elu ¬ 
cidate this most obscure and difficult 
passage. Iteisig, ingeniously, but with¬ 
out adequatesiij)port,coiiccivps^ocrales 
merely to have exhibited, on a tnblo 
strewed uitli uslies, and with a roasting 
spit bent into a circular form, the theft 
of a cloak fitini the palaestra by some 
other individual. Siivcrn lias refuted this 
conjecture with bis accustomed Icarn-^ 
iiig, and advanced an by{K>thesis of bis 
own, which the reader will be pleased 
by consulting. A foundation in reality 
has been souglit for this Aristoydianic 
incident. It is caiher singular, that 
Kupobs,according to tiie scholiast, hud 
charged the philosopher with stealing a 
wine-pitcher, during a song of Stcsi- 
cborus, at a p.arty; and Aristophanes, 
by a sort of malicious humour, assign; 
to Choerephon, the companion of So¬ 
crates, the appellation of a 

thief. Could but the life of the philo¬ 
sopher, is the remark of Siivorn, have 
Vuruished even the slightest ground, 
what a lucky hit for the comic |>oet to 
unite in the practice of this virtue the 
roaster and the pupil. We should 
gladly pursue this investigation, if our 
space permitted; but wc must tcUirii 
to the Thinking-shop. 

Strepsiades having departed with his 
master, tlie poet avails himself of the op¬ 
portunity anorded by the suspnded ac¬ 
tion of the play, to introduce his address 
to the audience, which was delivered, 
Cumberland conjectures, by an actor 
wearing the mask of the author. It 
was writteo, to use the emphatic Ian* 


guage of Mr. Walsh; after his ^rmer 
comedy had been damned. And the 
reader will notice ItiC ingenuity with 
which he mingles a high opinion of Jiis 
own merits, and indignation. nn ac¬ 
count of his previous defeat, with uu- 
.sparing adulation of the present spec* 
tutors. 

" lly the holy Bacchus, from whom 
All my comic talents come, , 

1 ’ll declare, siiectiitors, to you 
Freely what is really true. 

May i lose tlie prize,' and be thought 
Dull, and tame, and good for naught, 

'If’twns not for reckoning that 
You were critics good and great. 

And tiiut this was fullest of wit 
Of tlic comedies I'd writ. 

That ] chose outyou, birs, to taslo 
First the work 1 fliouglit my beat,. 
l et against great .lustice's rules 
M as 1 beat by stupid fools. 

Have not 1 good cause to complain 
Of you men of learned brain, * 

I'or whose sake I laboured away 
Noon and night to write the ]>luy. 

Still e’en this shan't he a pretence 
I'or deserting men of sense. 

F.ver since that piece with the plot 
Of the Sobureidcs and .Sot 
(fained with those unbounded succes.s 
M’jjoju 'tis sw’cel e'en to address ; 

(1 being then uuuinrried as yet, 

Could not ow'ii nij' little pot; 

So exposed the lijjbc, nnd,aip}ther , 

Gir^ became if^nwse and mother’;' ' ' 

Ay, and you stqiportbd ifre dift ' ' ■” 
VVell, and edxtcnted i^ 
ow, then,- Ift® the-'i^ctw you see 
On the stage; this Comedy 
Cuines Imfore yoo, flecking from lienee 
for a clever audience ; 

And bhe'll know her prospects are fair, 
If she sjiics her ‘ broiliei’s hair.’ 

Sec how chaste the damsel appears, 

And how simple for lier years, 
tihe has got no teivible stick 
Dangling downwards, lung and thick, 
Nor display’s the hideous stall' 

All to make the children laugh ; 

Nor cracks jokes on baldness; nor brings 
On the stage her boriipipe-flings. 

Nor docs the aged goutlemaii, who 
Spouts the witty lines to you. 

Strike ilia friend with cudgel of oak 
To conceal a stupid^jtike. 

Nor does she rush lu from below. 

Armed with links, nor bawl * Ilnlloa!' 
'rrusliug to herself and her rhymes. 

Has she sought these'scenic climes^ 

I myself, although siidi a rare 
Poet, sjiort no flowing hair; 

Nor attempt to cheat you with stale 
Worn-out plots; but never .fail 
'I'o produce fresli disbeSiof food, 

None ftlilte, and all right goad. 
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14<]^d CMi9n«^gn|«t 8S jny &e 

I’tjea wM*-wiA a bwjT'ldpw > 

DwKv riVaM, now thoy lotitO apatred. 

And Ua W dsAi'a b aa i i ii 
Firat of vH, tb«t ludicrous ass, 

EupoUa, wrote' Maricaa/ 

Nothing but a topVt by rights, 

And a poof one, ol my Knights; 

With a petticoatod old rake 
Added for the hornpipe’s sake, 

Idke the one in Pbfyniehus* state 
Drama, swallowed by the whale. 

Then Ilermippus kicked up a fuss 
To run down ilyperbolus; 

And tlie rest all pointed t^r blows 
At Ilyperbolus’s nose; 

While each paltry plagiarist steals 
My resemblance of the eels. 

Let not fools who laugh at such plays 
Ever lionoar mine wiui praise. 

Eut if you're delighted with me. 

And with my now Comedy, 

You’ll be thought, aud uot without reason, 
Men of sense, till next year’s season.” 


Socrates appears on the stage, by 
no means satisfied with the progress pf 
his iltve; who, at his command, brings 
forward his bed, and deposits it on tlie 
door; and, after some conversation 
(which Sir Richard Phillips would never 
have purchased—as he wished to obtain 
Coleridge’s—for nine spiineas a sheet), 
Socrates him to lie down on the 
couch,-S'direction! he complies with, 
and not wUhqui oansi^mible oppoai- 
t ion, and with the solitary leBectkm diat 
the bugs would get swingiiig damages. 
Ills sufferings under tlieir visitations 
ne shall give in a polyglolt form. 

AItlSTOPlIANt.8. 

Kui tmt in^merrevfi* 

Km rnv itunnurit, 

Kei rivt tliXutiWir, , 

. Km ret Wfttiertt htfttrreum. 

Km ft' umKevn*, 


miuiziL. 

“ Side asd side-boae these are trying, 
Hrart and vitals those are plying, 

Into aecrets tlwM are prying; 

Gaspinl; panting, fainting, sighing; 
Help and aid! for I am dying.” 


CUMBEULAM). 

'* I am lost! 

I've roused the natives from theii*hidmg 
holes— 

A colour of bugs in ambuscade 
Have fan’a upon me: belly, back, aitd 
ribs. 

No part is free: I feed a pogimoo|rf|ali^.*’ 
vpp. XT. KO. IXXXV|(, 


WALSnv 

I die, 1 dial my gvare'a drei^.dpg 
Bv fierce barheriamh-tifioai the river Bug. 
They mapgle my sides and they swallow 
my 1^« 

And they druk up my soul, a^d they dig 
through my hips; 

I shall perish, embraced in their merci¬ 
less clutdi.” 

Of these three versions Mitchell is 
the liveliest, Cumberland the most 
dramatic, and Walsh the nearest to the 
original, lie alone has preserved the 
spirit of the aud mwauru. The 

•last three lines are tlie best; but the 
allusion to the river Bug is in very bad 
taste; and Uie anecdote of the Athenian 
lady, who obligingly look a flea off her 
own sweet peisou, and deposited it on 
the front of Mr. Hughes’s shirt (though 
in the Aristophanic spirit), might liava 
been spared. 

In tliis pleasant predicament, Socrates 
directs bun to lemaifi and meditate 
upon his affairs; but, idler much deli- 
beidtion, he discovers iMHhuig except 
—a ilea upon his nosQ:l Numerous 
sclieiges ^ccur to him for eluding his 
creditors; among others, to lure a 
Thessalian witch to shut up the moon 
in a bonnet-box, or to melt tlie 
officer’s wilt (inscribed on wax) with a 
bpiiuiig crystal; but he finally con- 
ctUdes, that hanging would ensure the 
most ettectugl escape from his diffi¬ 
culties. Socrates, nalurally indfgpant 
at the slow p^ress pf his pupff, Licks 
him OK the bed', and turns him out 
of die house incurable. Stiepsiades, 
finding that bis ideas had grown too 
old to shoot, deteimines to send Phei- 
dippides instead, lie accordingly has¬ 
tens iiome, and accounts for the loss of 
his coaf^y saying that he had studied 
it away. Accompanied by his son, he 
then returns to Socrates; who intro¬ 
duces him to the Two Causes, Just and 
Unjust—one in mean a]>parel, the 
other splendidly atUred. Mitchell, 
relying upon the Gic^b ilpte, suppose.s 
these allegorical A«y« to have appeared 
on the stage in wickef coops; but Mr. 
Walsh argues, ^thjnk justly, that in 
such a case Aristormiies would have 
alluded to the combs and spurs of the 
combatants. But a stronger internal 
testimony is fumisheu by the play itself, 
wiiete the Just Cause is termed a wan 
by the choius; and ^ally, when con¬ 
vinced by the a^iil^tils of liis .mia- 
gooist, throws nis deal among the 
speetatpril, W^lfiod (iHe poetry of 
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Or^k 


[BfAcch, 


the author of Oberon is better than his 
criticism) observes, witii more violent 
exaggeration tlian Mitchell appears wUl- 
. ing to admit, that the intellectual efforts 
of Lucian, liubelais, Cervantes, Lopez 
de Vega, Sterne, and Swift, combined, 
could not have composed a happier 
scene than this, in which the advocates 
of the prevalent opinions at Athens 
respecting manners and erlucation arc 
introduced upon the stage. This is 
shooting over the target. But the sen¬ 
timents of the poet, and the enthusiasm 
and beauty of language with which he 
commends the anoient system of educa-* 
tion, and the noble and severe morality 
it fostered, deserve the highest praise. 

Aristophanes experienced in all its 
power the sentiment, so nobly ex- 
jiressed by Bacon,— we can make the 
next age what we will; and he had al¬ 
ready, in the earliest of his plays, the 
&!nricktis, or lievellers, directed public 
attention to the enervating effects of 
the education generally adopted. Ills 
indignation was constantly kindled by 
that class of sopliistical reasoners whom, 
in one of his inimitable epithets, he 
styles, iyy>.u<rr»ymfr»^n, men feeding 
their appetites by their tongues; or, in 
the words of Siivern,.sowing and reap- 
ing, gathering grapes and figs with 
their tongues. TIte exercises of martial 
skill were abandoned; the palaesfVa 
was deserted for the bath ; and an 
universal epidemic of corruption, if we 
may employ • the metaphor, spread 
among the community. The reader 
will nnd these hints developed in the 
following dialogue. The opponents 
being called upon by the chorus to 
state the merits of the Old System and 
of the New, and the question of prece¬ 
dency being disposed of, the Just 
Cause opens the debate: 

“ THE JUST CAUSE. 

' ** I will give you a history, as I’m desired, 

Of the methods by which education 
Was anciently managed, when J was ad¬ 
mired, 

And sobriety, too, was in fashion. 

First, every boy was as atill os a mouse, 

Not daring to say one iota; 

And next, they were march’d by the roads 
—each house 

In the bunlet affording its quota, 

In an orderly group to the barp-moster’s 
school— 

Stripped, though it was snowing like 
nour— 

.Where, with bodies decorously placed' nn 
the stool. 


They warbled with sweetnesa and 
power, 

Either * Pallas, the terrible sKcker of 
towns !* 

Or * House the far-echoing ditty!’ 

In the style they received fitm the good 
old clowns. 

Who were formerly known to the city. 
But if one of them played the jack- 
pudding, or tried 

Tliosc quavers, that tuni one anew sick,' 
As oft as they’re heard from the moderns, 
his hide 

Was basted for spoiling good mnsic. 

In the w’lestUng-Bchool, also, the hoys, 
as they sat. 

Were instructed to hold themselves 
rightly. 

And retain such decorous attitudes, that 
They exhibited nothing unsightly; 

And when they arose to level the dust,. 

And efface the impressions their bodies 
Had formed, that it might not he seen and 
discussed 

By foolish, inquisitive noddies. 

No lads in those days would anoint their 
shins, 

Or their knees, or their hips, or their 
breeches; 

But, blooming with health, their roseate 
, skins 

Were as dewy aud downy as peaches. 
Nor would any," with soft nnd effeminate 
voice, 

Coax presents from all wlio were able 
To give them; nor were they permitted 
the choice 

Of the heart of the cabbage at table; 
Nor to snatch the dill and the celery 
From their very father or mother; 

Nor to gormandise thrushes or fish ; nor 
to lie 

With their legs crossed one on the 
other. 

THE UNJUST CAUSE. 

What out-of-date nonsense! IIow full 
Of old fashion’d grashopper-brooclies. 
And Cecides’s lays, and me Feast of llie 
. Bull! 

JUST CAUSE. 

Yet, in spite of your sneers and re¬ 
proaches. 

It was these regulations that trained up 
the folks 

Who conquer’d in Marathon’s battle: 

It is yotirt that envelope the strijlilinga in 
cloaks' 

As soon as they part with the rattle. 

I am choked, when the youBis who should 
dance at the feast 

Of Minerva with stark-naked bodies, 
TMako use of their shields but to keep off 
the blast. 

And neglect the I'ritonian goddess. 

So choose me, youngi|inBn« with a confi¬ 
dent ipce— 





Me, who am the. Catia^ that's the 
atjonger; 

And you’ll loam to dislike the market¬ 
place. 

And to go to the. hot-hat^ no longer; 

And when shameful expressions are used, 
to be shamed; 

And to blush if a stranger should jeer 
you; 

And to rise from the seat you have 
hitherto claimed. 

If you see your seniors near you ; 

And never by word or by deed to behave 

Like a wicked undutiful son. 

Or do any thing base, as you mean to 
engrave 

On your heart the image of honour; 

Or attempt to force some dancing-girl’s 
door 

(Lest, engrossed in the base occupation, 

You tire hit by an apple that’s sent by 

a-1 

And ftilt from your high reputation); 

Or dispute the commands of your father; 
or call 

'J’lie gray beard an old fashion'd dotard. 

From a grudge you conceived, when, 
sturdy and tall, 

He supported your feet as they tottered. 

THE UNJUST CAUSE. 

Tly Ttncchus, young man, if you swallow 
down 

'niis fellow’s ridiculous twaddle, 

You’ll resemble Hippocrates’ sons, and 
. the town 

Will pronounce you a mammy-sick 
coddle. 

THE JUST CAUSE. 

You shall live in the public walks, with 
a face 

Of a healthy ond Aorid complexion; 

Not chattering forth, in the market-place, 

I'lncli thorny, ill-natured roAection, 

As the fashion is now to employ one's 
self there; 

Nor dragged, to your grief and dis¬ 
traction. 

To make your defence in some paltry 
affair, 

A tougb-argument-ikunnablc-actiou. 

But to the Academy you shall descend, 

And, bejieath its divine olive bushes, 

Bun races along with a modest young 
friend, 

Adorned with a chaplet of rushes; 

And smelling of woodbine and heurt’s- 
ease BO bright. 

And the leaf-sliedding poplar, and 
eyeing 

The advance of the spring-time with 
looks of delight, 

IVhen the plane to the elm-tree is 
sighing. 


If you follow the odurse I am talking 
about. 

And are dfUgent also, your breast will 
be fltout. 

Your skin-will be ruddy, your arms will 
be strong, 

Your tongue will ha short, and your legs 
will be long. 

But if you should practise the fashions 
that nofr 

Prevail in the world, with an unabash’d 
brow. 

In the first place, depend on’t, your skin 
will be white, 

Your arms will be week, and your breast 
will be slight, 

Your tongue will be long, and your legs 
will be short, 

And you’ll All the whole Pnyx with the, 
* bill ’ that you sport. 

And, moreover, he’ll make you believe in 
your heart. 

That baseness is virtue, and virtue is 
baseness; 

And stuff you, and cram you, in every 
part, 

With Antimachus’ Althy unchasteness.” 

Walsh. 

Tl)f fJnjust Cause is now called 
upon for liis defence; and, being, as 
lie declares, almost choked with ple- 
ihory of words, ^ and a considerable 
pain in the stomach, proceeds to de¬ 
molish the assertions of his adversary, 
and finally induces the -just cause to 
abandon his principles; and, throwing 
his cloak among the speotaturs, to con¬ 
fess himself vanquish^ and convinced. 
Wieland expresses a doubt whether, in 
this easy abandonment of principle by 
the Genius of the Good, sufficient re¬ 
spect was shewn to the moral Graces. 

Our next glimpse of Strepsiades dis¬ 
plays him with a sack of meal on his 
back, which he deposits at the door of 
Socrates, to whom, in Mr. VV’alsh’s 
paraphrase, he gives a sovereign. In 
answer to his inquiries after his son, the 
philosopher informs him that his ad¬ 
vances in education are prodigious, and 
that he need no longer be terrified at 
his creditors. Pheidippides now comes 
forward to confirm the flattering ac¬ 
count of his preceptor; and Strepsiades 
is delighted with his complexion, which 
is both ** negative and refutative,” with 
the true Attic stamp. This is an ironical 
allusion to the n Xtyut of the Athenians, 
answering, Mitchell thinks, in some de¬ 
gree to the “ Comment” of the lower 
classes at Geneva. If the reader has 
visited Edinbuqth, he will recollect 
the sharp “ What’s your wuU ?” of that 
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agr^abl*, city, Exulting in th? im- 
pi^veuietit ,pl’ Ins SQH, Str^psiades re¬ 
ceives iiis cvedijKHis. vyjlh icnperiurbaHe 
tranquillity—bowing tijem ,out in tlie 
most approved fashion. Having seen 
’ the last exit, li© goes into his house; 
but soon rushes out again, pursued by 
his son, who Imd been beating him, and 
who, in reply to his upbraidings, offers- 
to argue the matter with him logically, 
and to demonstrate that children are 
entitled to chastise their parents. It is 
not easy, observes Mr. Cumberland, to 
conceive any incident more pointedly 
severe than the one the poet has her© 
emploSfed to interest the reader against 
the sophists. Having proved to his 
own satisfaction i,hat a clhjld is justified 
in beating his iatlier, he goes q© to 
shew the propriety of,exercising the 
same jurisoiction over his u^oUier, an¬ 
nouncing his intention of suiting the 
action to the word. Walsli notices, as 
a mdeemiti" trait in the selfish character 
of Strepsiades, the regret he expresses 
at, this treatment of liis wife, notwith¬ 
standing her extravagance. ^ 


, r , 

[IVtarcfi, 

Strapsta4,cs, dismayed,,,at tl^ result 
of hjs, experiraenfs in education, ap¬ 
peals indignantly, to the Clouds; and 
Cumberland obs^ves, that the reply of 
the Chorus to his upbraidiugs, and the 
old man’s acknowlragment of the jus¬ 
tice of the punishment, are finely in¬ 
troduced, and iippress a very natural 
and forcible moral on the catastrophe 
of tlie fable. He proposes to bis sou 
to inflict summary chastisement upon 
the arch deceiver, Socrates, with his 
confidant Choerepiion. But Pheidip- 
pides declines to attack iiis tutor; and 
Strepsiades, having sent a slave for a 
ladder and a torcli, climbs up to tlie 
top of Socrates’s house, fires tiic rafters, 
and the comedy goes out in a blaze! 
VVe shall endeavour to .return to Aris¬ 
tophanes in an early Number; and 
may probably find an opportunity of 
giving a few additional touches to the 
portrait of Socrates. In the mean 
time, Mr. Walsh will see that we think 
highly of his efforts in behalf of the 
Comic Muse of Atiiens. 


Whigs and Tories of Otd TimeL 


WHIGS ANDKTqRlES OF OLD TIMES. 


Among the delusions whereby the paity 
which now bolds possession of the 
government of this country, attempts 
to support its claim to public confi¬ 
dence, no one is more successfully prac¬ 
tised, than that by which it assumes au 
historical character. The members of 
the dominant faction would fain per¬ 
suade us tliat they are the legitimate 
representatives of a party which has 
existed in the state, with perpetual suc¬ 
cession, for more than a century and a 
.half, under the name uf Wnius,— the 
‘constant and consistent friends of civil 
and religious freedom, the exclusive 
possessorsofpolitical virtue, the enemies 
of con-uptioii, the advocates of a pure 
representation, and tlie assertors of all 
those principles of government, which, 
in the language of the day, are denomi¬ 
nated Liberat. For more than half a 
century, accoixliug to the fiction, the 
government continued in the hands of 


Tories, whom the same fable describes 
as in ail respects the opixisite of the 
Whigs, until Whiggery became once 
more predominant, under the auspices, 
successively, of the Grey and Mel¬ 
bourne cabinets. The complacency 
with which this ingenious fable is re¬ 
peated, by the Falmerstoks, the 
Grants, and the Lamjis, is amusing; 
to detect this part of the fiction, requires 
the history or reminiscence of a few 
short years. The exposure of modern 
renegades is not our present purpose. 
We are called upon to read the History 
of Paitij* from an early period; and 
we gladly seize tlie opportunity of com¬ 
mencing an inquiry, which must end 
in dispersing the cloud of errbr iii which 
it lias pleased modern W'higs to en¬ 
velope us. 

Mr. Cooke is a Whig, and writes for 
the avowed purpose of upholding tlie 
consistency and contiiiuousiiessof^hig- 


• The History of Party, from the rise of the WJiig and Toiy factions in the reign 
of Charlea 11., to the passing of the Reform Bill. By George Wingreve Cooke, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. Vol. I. A.D. I666>.l7i4. Macrone. London, 183$, 
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•{ery. IJis liislory readies, as yel, no 
Inrthcr than the accession df tiic house 
of Hanover, and it would seem that he 
has Hot evdn informed Intnsetr of more 
recent occunences. In his further pro¬ 
gress, he will Htjd that Whigs and 
Tories had at one tini'e ceased to exist, 
even in the name. The names have 
been revived within our memory; whe¬ 
ther those names now'mean what they 
meant origin&lly, is the controverted 
question, of which Mr. Cooke, with a 
professed cQntempt for the contrary 
opinion, maintains the affirmative. 

It may not be altogether true, that, 
in the words cited by Mr. Cooke, “ all 
the tenets of the two parties have been 
completely cnmilcrcliangcd but it is 
true that certain of these tenets have 
passed from Whig to Tory, so tliat even 
the symbols have changed hands; it is 
true that riiany of the points of differ¬ 
ence have entirely disappeared, while 
others of great and vital importance 
have arisen. 

A history of parly is a liistory of 
]vriiiciple.s, and a history of persons. 
jMr. Cooke lias not traced either of 
tlicse iiistories satisfactorily. His de* 
fence against thi.s accusation might he, 
that there was not at any time a precise 
enumeration of tlie two parties, or a 
legiilar muster of persons, professing 
tlieir respective principles. This is 
true; but it is a truth whidi destroys his 
Iwok : ambdt is apparent, even in the 
thirty-five years comprised in his pre¬ 
sent volume, as will be seen when we 
come to mention tlie names of tiiose 
who are from time to time designated 
as Whigs or Tories. 

As I\ir. (.'ooke’s book, in fact, cm- 
braces nearly the whole of our civil 
liistory during four reigns, we cannot 
attempt to follow him year by year, 
and mu.sl leave many of liis facts and 
positions without denial or assent; yet 
there are some statements into wliich 
he has been led by the »ew7icss of his 
Whiggeiy : tliere are pumy particulars 
in which he has misre|)resented both 
^Vhigs and Tories; the former, from a 
desire to reconcile them with their no¬ 
minal successors; the latter, from a pre¬ 
judice against the name: and his mis¬ 
representation of Tories is especially 
ajjparonl when he treats of f/te Church 


of Eiiglniul, ']v\%l the point upon which 
old and rtew Tories most nearly agree, 
and whicti, therefore, ihongli by no 
means bound to defend all the opinions 
or deeds of all Tories, we think our- 
selve.s especially required to notice. • 

Indeed, even! as to Whigs-, the first 
error of Mr. Cooke regards religion. 
Placing Willjam, Lord Russell, at the 
head of the band of patriots who 
founded the Whig party, he says of 
him,—“ If his zeal toas hot against Ike 
Catholics, it was not because they 
Jered from him in religion, hut Ucattse 
he knew them to be dangerous cOhspitUt- 
%rs against his ctmnfryj' P.27. Mo¬ 
dem Whig writers, wishing to depre¬ 
ciate the share w'hich the Tories had in - 
the -Revolution, are apt to tniderrate 
the religious origin of tliat transaction. 
Charles Fox* hazards an opinion, which 
is well corrected by Ilallam, that despot¬ 
ism was, more llian religion, the object 
of .lames. 

It is true that arbitrary power was 
always connected w'ith Popery, in the 
minds of the old Whigs; hut with many 
of them, with I.ord Hussellin particular, 
who was a religious man, an ablioi- 
rence of the peculiar tenets of the Ro¬ 
manists was an influential motive of 
political action. It was Russell who 
introduced ihe exclusion bill, iu aspcecli 
setting forth not the encroachments of 
kingly power, but the absurdities of 
Pojvery. “ I despise,” be said, “ suck ^ 
lidiculous and nonsensical religion,—a 
piece of wafer, broken between the 
priest’s fingers, to be onr Saviour !”t 
And, in his dying-speech upon the 
scaflnld, and in the papier which he de¬ 
liverer! to the sheriffs,! nothing was 
more striking than liis aspirations for 
the union of Protestants, and his ab¬ 
horrence of the “idolatrous aud bloody 
religion” of die Paiiists. We do not 
wisli to push our statement too far, 
but the fact is, thajt the danger of 
the king’s person froi'h a Popish suc¬ 
cessor is the only political danger to 
which, in these his last words, Jjord 
Russell alluded.§ A love of. rivil 
liberty was natural to a man so amiable; 
but it is clear that the Protestant re*^ 
ligion h.id, at the least, an equal share 
of liis affections. It is liai-dly neces¬ 
sary to add, timt Rus.-iell, aud nil tlie 


• P. 108. Ilallsnn, vol. ii. p.3yo. f J’nrl. Hist., vol, iv. p. 1127. 

State I'rials, vol. ix. p. t>Q3. 

$ Jt is very remarkable, tliafhe ulnidst, If not altogether, confesses himself in this 
paper to have been guilty of mhpri)^oii of treason. 
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Whigs,— fdends of civil and «ligious 
liberty,-—concurred in tlie exclusion of 
Papists from parliament, by a test, 
referring to the absurd, but, perhaps, 
harmless tenet, by whicli Russell was 
so seriously scandalised. 

When, therefore, Mr. Cooke, over¬ 
looking this essential point, religion, 
describes, in the following terms, the 
fundamental principle of the Whig 
creed, he is not giving the creed of 
Lord Russell, the founder of the sect; 
and his History ^Party, compounded 
of principles and persons, &iis at the 
outset. ’ , 

This is his creed ofWhiggery, “That 
princes derive their power from the 
people, that this power is confened 
upon them under certain conditions, 
and with restrictions and limitations, 
and Uiat, if they abuse it, tliey are liable 
to be punished for their misconduct by 
the people, whose confidence they have 
betrayed.’' We are not surprised at 
Mr. Cooke’s thus describing the creed 
of his political ancestors, because greater 
men tlian be have penned similar aver¬ 
ments ; but we are surprised ,that a 
regard for bis reputation as a historian 
should not have led him to observe, 
that however just in philosopiiy may 
be the conclusion to wliich this propo¬ 
sition comes, the premises are utterly 
false historically. However, granting 
to our autlior this exposition of the 
«Wliig creed, let us see that which he 
ascribes to the Tories. 

For this he refers to Bolingbroke, to 
Roger North, and to the Oxford decree 
of 1683, which he styles an “ enuncia¬ 
tion of Toryi!3m.” 

Surely, this last-mentioned document 
cannot fairly be admitted as the creed 
of persons who at any time constituted 
a party in the state; nor can it indeed 
be taken as that of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, or even of the University of Ox¬ 
ford. Accordingto the Whig historian,* 
it was drawn up by one person, the 
time-serving Dr. Jane of Christchurch, 
and imposed upon the convocation “ in 
one day by surprise though perhaps 
suggested, as Aennett insinuateit; from 
the court, it proves nothing but the 
general Toryism of the place. It is 
quite unfair to mention this piece of 
exuberant zeal as the work of “ the 
Tories.” 


Bolingbroke speaks «f Wb%s and 
Tories historically “The pwer and 
majesty of the people, an original con¬ 
tract, the authority.and independency 
of parliament, liberty, resistance, ex¬ 
clusion, abdication, deposition; these 
were ideas associated at that time to 
the idea of a Whig, and supposed by 
every Wiiig to be incommunicable and 
inconsistent with the idea of a Tory. 
Divine, hereditary, and' indefeasible 
right, lineal succession, passive obe¬ 
dience, prerogatives, non-resistance, 
slavery, nay, and sometimes Popery 
too, were associated in many minus to 
the idea of a Tory, and deemed incom¬ 
municable and inconsistent in the same 
manner with the idea of a Whig.”t 

It is quite clear tliat Bolingbroke 
here describes the popular notions, wc 
might almost say the slang of the day ; 
and his very terms point rather to the 
notions imputed by one party to tlic 
other, than to the acknowledged opinions 
of either. But this passage ought not 
to have been quoted without the con¬ 
text and sequel. 

“ These associations,” continued Bu- 
liiigbroke, “ are broken, these distinct 
sets of ideas are sliutiied out of Uicir 
order, new combinations force them¬ 
selves upon us; and it would actually 
be as absurd to impute to the Tories 
the principles which were laid to Uieir 
charge formerly, as it would be to 
ascribe to the projector;^ and his Action 
the name of Whigs, while they daily 
forfeit that character by their actions. 
The bulk of both parties are really 
united— united in principles of liberty, 
in opposition to an obscure remnant of 
one party, who disown those principles, 
and a mercenary detachment from the 
other, who betray them.”§ 

Wc do not quote this passive as en¬ 
tirely applicable to the present time.s, 
but as shewing, on the t^timony of Mr. 
Cooke’s proper hero, how the continuity 
of Whiggery and Toryism was already 
lost in the time/>f Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. CookeII also refers to Roger 
North for “an elaborate exposition and 
defence of the origiml Tory creed,” an 
expression which shews Mr. Cooke ali ve 
to the fact which he sometimes con¬ 
ceals, that the creed has undergone a 
change. N<Kth was a lawyer, of good 
family, solicitor-general to James II., 


* Kennett, vol. iii. p. 413, f Cooke, p. 142. 

f The name, we are inclined to believe, of a periodical rival of the Craftsman. 
^ Works, vol. iii, p. 38. 1800.. 1|P. Ili2. 
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and the author of an.oxaminatbn of 
Kennett’s Whig history of the ’reign of 
Charles II., in whic^ the metasures of 
that king are defended. It is, there¬ 
fore, perfectly fair to refer to him for 
an exposition of the principles main¬ 
tained by (he compliant ministers of 
James. But North cannot answer for 
the main body of the Tories. North 
himself does not say a word of divine, 
indefeasible, hereditary right. He con¬ 
tends for o6cdtcnre and non-resistance to 
the law of the land. He argues en¬ 
tirely within the narrow limits of a 
lawyer’s brief, and contends, correctly 
enough as a mere lawyer, that- there is 
no case (not .even that of a man know¬ 
ing his own innocence) in which the law 
admits of resistance to the authorities 
lawfully constituted, or their subordi¬ 
nate agen.t.s. For lawful authority, he 
refers not to divine right, or to the right 
of any person or family, hut to the 
policy of the several states, in commit¬ 
ting power to single persons or bodies 
of men, as the laws of each have pro¬ 
vided. “ In England,” he says, “ it is 
most certain, that in real effect, the two 
houses of parliament have a co-authorfty 
with the crown in making laws.” He 
proceeds, it is true, to give to the part 
which the two houses have in legislation 
a more humble character than will suit 
modern notions or practice; but even 
here he is technically correct. “ May 
it please your majesty that it may be 
enacted, and be it enacted by the king’s 
iirost excellent majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent oftlie lords spiritual 
and temporal and commons in parlia¬ 
ment assembled,” is still the form of 
our laws. He says that supreme power 
fnat/ exist in a single pers6n, but that 
in England it does not; he even quali¬ 
fies tlie possibility thus: —“ Yet even 
that supreme power is subject to rules, 
or laws, for there is not, nor can be, 
any power on the face of the earth 
above or without law. For, wheie none 
aft declared, and tliere is no superior 
to exact accounts, yet the law of natural 
justice and equity prevail.” But then, 
again. North denies that this supreme 
power is accountable to any but God 
for the breach of this natural law; and 
havingsaid, that,except as to legislation. 


tl»e king is supreme iu England, he 
contends for the absolute illegality of 
resisting the king under any pretence 
whatever. And he quotes, not Grotius, 
or any writer on natural law, but qur 
own statute of treasons, 25 Edward 1 If. 
Now, this may appear inconsistent. 
IIow can the king be said to be bound 
l>y tlie law, if, for no reason, not ^ven 
for a breach of the law, a subject can 
resist him ? And it must be admitted 
that North proceeds to give some rea¬ 
sons for the existence of supreme power, 
which would appear incompatible with 
, any sort of check upon it. 

But these are generalities; and our 
Tory lawyer, when he proceeds to lay 
down the law, pronounces a judgment 
which neither Lord Holt nor Lord Den¬ 
man woTild reject. “ It is not foreign 
to these speculations to put in a word 
on behalf of the English monarchy 
and government, which has many ad¬ 
vantages to the people, but none more 
glorious than this, that all acts of the 
crown against law, are mere nullities, 
and all who act under them are ob- 
noxigus *to the law; and so far from 
being protected, that they may he ques¬ 
tioned and punished by that very pororr 
against whom its own conmand is no 
defence or justification.*’ And he then 
explains the doctrine of ministerial 
ftsponsibilily, by shewing, that “ every 
command is in writing, so that the 
proper officer may be brought to answer 
for it.” 

Now this is .sound English consti¬ 
tutional law, for North says truly, that 
there is no constitution independent of 
the law. Yet North has certainly 
omitted one very important consequence 
of his own position. The unlawful 
commands of the king being nullities, 
not only may they be disobeyed, and 
those who attempt to enforce them 
brought to punishment in the courts of 
law, but an attempt to execute them by 
force may be resisted by force. This 
is the true and sacred right of resistance. 
We believe that it was admitted law, 
even in the time of North.* 

The Tory creed, then, as expounded 
by'Roger North, amounts to this, that 
the law is all-sufficient; that it is tin- 
lawfid to net against law. 


" Do Lolme mentions a case, in Queen Anne's time, in which Lord Bolt laid it 
down as law, that not only a man attacked by unlawful force, as by a constable, acting 
out of bis district, might resist even to death, but that a bystander might assist him. 
Holt was overruled by a majority of the judges in this particular case, but there 
appears to hare been some doubt about the feets. He Lolme, p. 271 of edition 1522. 
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• 'I’lmsi'Who'cttncttrred in liie Ilcvolu- were nstumit^ ef'>this' party, and are 
tibii^'ir^aflliirbwd df it, most admit that treated by the priseW writfet with pe- 

'may'be* ddne. by'persons in cuHat uniktmess/ ' • ' 

powser, ifreinedittbte by any course of There is one irtstahce of thie onfUir- 
few, and'Uibt in’stieli a' case, Jaw may nefe in iiis letbrencd'Ko the eondoct of 
be Superseded' by forte. ProbabJy, tlie CJhurCh of Engldbdb(]fe^es, who 
Rbger N<Mli Would bave denied or attended Mottinouth at' his‘ death.f 

evaded this. The' practical difference Bishops Ken and Totrter, Dr. Tenison 

between mbre modem Whigs and Tories, and-Dr. Hooper, are represented as 
perhhps consists in this,— tlie Whig pressing the unfortunate duke with the 

■would continually enunciate this doc- utmost importunity, to make a dying 

trlrfe, and boasft ofit as an essential part declaration tigalnst the doctrine tjf non- 

nf4hc rights of I'lngiishmon, or of men. resistance, making that a point ofthore 

Tlaj'^y, though sometimes most re- importance than the irregularities of his 

liictantly compelletl to act upon it, , life. We know not whence Mr;Cooke 
keeps H as much as possible out of sight, derived this stoiy, and we take thfebp- 
W'hen''^we’ eome to Mr.- Cookers se- portunity of complaining, that the most 
cond volume, and have'tlie Whigs in costly octavo that has been' pubKshed 

possession of cxchtsh’e powers we ihall in our time, is the most deiieient in 

see hoW they estimated the" right of the authorities of any historicaHvork which 

government to unlimited obedience. we have seen. Jf the book were ano- 
Itmight, perhaps, be made a question, nymous, we sitonid say that'it was pur- 

wlielher the legai doctrine of resistance ]>OHely continued to tender difficult the 

he not sufficient to counteract sUch en- task of the reviewer. Not improbably, 

cmachnients upon law and liberty, as the story is taken from Fox's James 11., 

thosewhidi were perpetrated by James where ft is referred to Burnet (whose 
IJ. ? The solution of it depends alto- authority is against it), and to Echard. 
gelher upon the reliance to be pipced On ll»e part of one of those clergymen, 
npon the courts of justice, and thatvins Bishop Ken, who afterwards suffered 
ite great deficiency before the Itevolu- deprivation rather than take the oath 
tidit.' There is no reason to doubt the to King William, a distinct denial has 
statements adopted by Mr. Cooke, of been given to the story. “ Because I 
midne-packing of juries in the cases of have lately seen some reflections in a 
Lord Itussell and others; he ought tov pamphlet lately crept into tlie world, 
have imitated'Mr; Ilallam, in ascribing under the suspicions title of a secret 
similar practices to the famous Whig history, whence Dr. Ken is by name 
sheriff,' Slingsby BtaheL''' mentioned to tease the Duke of Mon- 

• Still;-the acquittal Of the seven month, even on the scaffold, to profess 

bishops is a striking fact, and, while it the doctrine of passive obedience, I 

evinces the attachment of the middling think it proper in this place boldly to 

classes to the Chwch of England, may, affirm that the bisJiop never acted or 

perhaps, suggest a doubt whether si- assisted there, but in the doctrinal part 

initar proceedings, steadily followed only.§ Surely Mr. Cooke miglit have 
up, might not either have prevented the been contented with the testimony of 
Revolution, or given to it a still higher Burnet. If we believe tliie Whig and 
character of necessity and justice than and lx>w-Church writer,the conference 
that which it has acquired. did not take place at the time of the 

s It'is impossible to peruse the letters execution, but on -a previous day. 

'of Jjord Devonshire, and other Whigs, « The bishops studied to convince him 
wJk) wrote to the Prince of Orange oe- of the sin of rebellipn; ” and, on being 
•ibre'the llevoUition, without a«Anow- repeatedly pressed, he became uneasy, 
ledging that James’s attacks upon the and desired to change the subject. 
I’rotestant religion were, even with that They then charged him with tire sin of 
parly, a leading motive, we had almost living with the Lady Wentwortit; but 
•.said tJto principal motive of action. It neither on that point could tliey obtain 
was undoubtedly so with the Tories, satisfaction. Burnet finds fenlt vrith 
who, as Ilallam observes, were even them, not for pressing the duke upon 
mcMc aitnohed to the Church of Eng- these points, though he praises Tenison, 
land than to the crown. Cliurchmen who tvas the most moderate, but for 

• Vol.ii. p.460. t P 4 S 98 . J P.$79, 

$ Hawkins’s Life of Bisbep Ken, p..38. t 
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.Ulkiiig somv^lvolwtU Ute inaUer aAer- 
wflrdM. ' l)o 9 ». Miiv ^ooke doubt 
tiipr the rebellion of AIooMouth w«s on 
hiy.part aHsialt'd^^s aH^iUeeoipt to 
-olHail^ibvll)«ll$ures>xi«pe8sarily leading 
ID th«<,fii>edd|og 1 ^. innocent, Mood, a 
personal object, Iq, wbiell/he avow^ 
luroself not entUied, on the only ground 
on Miiioh Ite could plausibly claim it. 
The kloctrine of non-resistance was not 
in question, because Monmouth had no 
oppression to .resist'. 1 f titis proceed ing 
of the Tour clergymen “ exemplifies the 
rigid and’unbending spirit of genuine 
Xuryisut/’ it slieKvs that old Toi'y divines 
ifBdtffstood their duty as ministers of 
religion. 

.;Our author.is jiisiified in saying tliat 
the resistance made to the imposition of 
< Stumer upon, the fellows of Magdalen 
College^ was inconsistent with the Ox¬ 
ford decree of 1683, and it may be true 
that someofibe actors in this resistance 
Mierepresent, and consenting in convoca¬ 
tion, when the decree passed; persons in 
this.predioament must, doubtless, sub¬ 
mit to the charge of inconsistency. 
But there is no ground for charging the 
Oxonians’^ with any other motive for 
their .resistance than that of religion, 
.uvliieli he has elseuhere admitted to be 
tile grand point of Toryism .f 

Another ^lassage is still more un- 
fouoiled. t^peaking of the refusal of 
the bishops to express their abhorrence 
oflhe enterprise of tile Prince of Orange, 
Itcisays—i“ The doclriaes of the Church 
liad given way before Uie terror of tiie 
danger* which thmutened their tewpo- 
ralkie*.’ Now, the temporalities of 
the Churdi were in no danger except 
as conuected with her d'oetrines. James 
desired not to erect a new llomish 
church on the ruins of tliat of Kngland, 
so inueh as to reconcile the Church of 
England to llie doctrines of Home. 
Had the fellows of Magdalen submitted 
to llieir lioman Catliolic head (where 
our preferment indeed was the reward 
of conversion), aigl conformed to the 
changes which he would doubtless have 
wrought gmong them, their temporali¬ 
ties would have been untouched, and 
Uteir hopes of preferment raised. Else¬ 
where, , and in reference to laymen, 
Mr. Cooke admits this trutli. 

Another instance, at least of ap¬ 
parent carelessness, in making liis 
oliargea against Tories and Churchmen, 


is in Mr.Cookc’s mention of the letters 
supposed to. have been written by cer¬ 
tain.of them to the Prince of Unmge, 

■ “ They" he says (whom he means we 
know uot), ** despatched letters to tlie 
prinqe, proposed measures which were 
so pregnant widi treason, thsU William 
dared not diew them to his confidential 
friends.” All this is on die authority 
of Burnet,! who only guesses at the 
writers and contents of letters which he 
did not see; and the Oxford annotator 
doubts whether tliere were any letters 
except from Bisliops Compton and Tre- 
lawney. Neither of these, still less is 
the Church generally, to be charged 
with inconsistency, because Dr. Jane, 
or some other less conscientious man, 
ll«d avowed principles of high Toryism, 
wliichl>ie afterwards idtandoned. 

Whenever Mr. Cooke finds any thing 
wrong in a man who assumed the name 
of Tory, or at any time professed an 
opinion which the auUior ascribes to 
that party, the Tories, or, at the least, 
many of the Tories are involved in the 
proceeding. “ The Tories,” he says 
truly, in their day of humiliation,” 
ana lie might have said at all times, 
“ had been zealous against Popery; 
many of them were now (apparently, 
1G84,) so cordially and so eagerly sup¬ 
porting the Duke of York, that when 
• they raised their favourite cry of Church 
and King,” (we doubt, by the by, 
whether it was raised before Queen 
Anne’s time), “ it might seem that they 
meant no king but him who posses-ced 
the hereditary title, but any church 
which he might choose to estublish" 
J'lxeept as ap^icable to n few' profiiratc 
politicians, rejected alike by Whigs 
and Tories, this is an unsupported 
charge. 

Again, Mr. Cooke says, ** Even the 
Tories were a little shocked at seeing 
James proceed, as it were, in triumph 
to witness the celebration of mass.” 
What means his even? lie must know 
that the Tories generally shared with 
the Whig Lord llussdl a rooted ab¬ 
horrence of Popery; they had also, 
which Russell bad not, an exclusive 
and intolerant allacbment to the Cburcli 
of England. liuine § says truly, “ The 
iiends of tlie factions are most com¬ 
monly governed by interest, and the 
inferior members by principle.” How¬ 
ever Rochester may have for a time 


* P.425. t P-34f. 
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acted for his interest alone, the great 
]>arty of which he assumed the headship 
was really actuated by'principle. ISfei- 
tlier the Tories as a party, nor any 
considerable body of Tories, gave way 
to the designs of James II. 

The Earl of Rochester certainly con¬ 
curred or acquiesced in njeasures,— 
the suspension, for instance, of the 
Bishop of London, and the admission 
of Papists into the Privy Council,— 
which were equally illegal and injurious 
to the Protestant religion. But even 
Kocliesler deserves justice; and it is 
neither fair as a partisan, nor accurate 
as a historian, to omit the mention of 
liis dismissal from the treasurer’s office, 
after holding it for less than a year, 
llis dismissal can scarcely be a»:ribed 
to his refusal to cliange his religion, 
since others were retained or promoted 
who were in the same case. It was 
not until very nearly the close of Ro¬ 
chester’s ministerial career that a word 
was said in the public declarations of 
James, indicative of a design to repeal 
or render ineffective the laws which 
protected the Church. On tlie con¬ 
trary, his speeches both to his privy 
council and to parliament, contained 
promises to protect that Church; and 
the house of commons, by an unani¬ 
mous vote, though probably witli little 
real - unanimity, expressed its reliance • 
upon the royal word. Of toleration, 
general or partial, nothing was said; 
tlie house, indeed, bad at first resolved 
to addiess the king for an universal 
liroscription of dissenters, Catholic or 
Protestant, a suggestion which Mr. 
Fox,* as well as Mr. Cooke,j- ascribes 
to a Whiggish intention to embarrass 
the government. 

Bnllon does not mention a single 
conference with Rochester, on James’s 
designs in respect of the Catliolics; 
and James himself told that zealous 
ambassador that he knew better than 
^anves’s own ministers his views and 
designs, and tiuit he had not opened 
himself to them as much as to Brillon 
upon the establishment of the Catholic 
religion.! And in setting forth the 
difficulties which .lames met with, 
especially in the house of lords, in pro¬ 
curing for tlie Catholics even a free 
exercise of their religion,. Brillon tells 
Louis that he may see, by what Ro¬ 


chester has done, what may be expected 
from others in things of greater conse¬ 
quence. 

And again, the Catholics are very 
much discontented with Lord Rocltes- 
ter^ whom they think too zealous for 
the Protestant xelimon, and opposed to 
whatever is for the advantage of the 
Catholic religion .”§ 

The collection of the revenue by 
James before parliament had continued 
to him the gfants made to his prede¬ 
cessor was, no doubt, an act of arbitrary 
power; and, as James’s ministers were 
mostly Tories, Mr. CoOke|| does not 
lose the opportunity of mentioning it, 
as one in which the king’s “ Tory 
ministers readifi/ supported him.” Yet 
Mr. Cooke himself mentions the un¬ 
willingness of Rochester, the chief of 
the’Tories, to become responsible for 
this measure, and says that it was, at 
least in part, the work of Godolphin. 
Now this is one of the names which 
mystify Mr. Cooke’s theory. Was 
Godolphin a WhigoraTory ? Mr. Cooke 
settles this question thus. When he is 
found in the company of consistent and 
steady Tories, or is concerned in acts 
which Mr. Cooke is pleased to refer to 
Tory principles, or when, as a minister 
under .lames, lie commits acts which 
no good Tory approved, he is a Tory. 
When he is enabling the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough to carry on a successful war 
against France, he is a very good Whig. 
To reconcile these inconsistencies, our 
author once calls him “ a moderate 
Tory,”1[ forgetting that he went even 
beyond Rochester in his compliances, 
under James, wliom he succeeded at 
the treasury boat'd. The case of this 
man, and his profligate associate, Marl¬ 
borough, illustrates the position with 
which Mr. Cooke appears to quarrel, 
lliat “ there was no real principle of 
Wliiggism or Toryism betwcCTi the 
ambitious intriguers of these times. 
They were all contending for place, 
power, and personal aggrandisement, 
and took up and laid down the nick¬ 
name of a party as best suited their own 
tern[jorary and private interests.”** As 
for Churchill, with all his glories, no 
)iarty can be proud of tlie accompli^ied 
traitor. Mr. Cooke copies from Fox’ 
an “ eloquent” passage,!j- in which he 
ascribes the superiority of Maribo- 


• P. 153. ! P. .395. t Fox’s App. Iviii. 

$ Fox’s App. cxxxvii. |l P. 383. f P. 545. ' 

•• Quarterly Review, vol.liv. p. 371* tt P.ed* 
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rough's conduct, under Anne, to tlie 
gi'catcr frecdonr and more republican 
spirit of the government which he then 
served. ' Now, we 'agree with Fox, in 
ascribing to the more free and popular 
spirit of die government which resulted 
from the Ilevolution, much of tlie 
energy which was displayed by Eng¬ 
land in the successive war. But there 
was no revolution in the character or 
conduct of public men; and the crown¬ 
ing treason of Marlborough, in betray¬ 
ing the secret of the expedition to Brest, 
occurred not only while Codoiphin 
was first lord of die treasury, but Somers 
held the great seal. If the advocate oT 
Whiggeiy, past, present, and to come, 
therefore claims Marlborough as a 
Whig, we are sure that no honest Tory 
will dispute the claim. 

We do not deny that the zeal of the 
Tories 'for their Church led them into 
some inconsistencies witli regard to the 
crown. VVhen some of them invited, 
and others encouraged and supjiorted 
the Prince of Orange, they liad pro¬ 
bably not acknowledged to themselves 
the character of the measures which 
they adopted. “ That many of jliose 
who forsook the king, had no further 
intention than the redress of grievances, 
is }>roved by their after conduct.”* 
But they soon found tlieraselves puzzled, 
between tlieir piactical intention to re- , 
form the government, and tlieir theo¬ 
retical assumption of its inviolability; as 
it generally happens under such embar¬ 
rassments, they did not know where to 
take their stand, and ultimately took it 
at a wrong place. They concurred, as 
Mr. Cooke says,t and as Bolingbroke| 
.said before him, in affirming the origi¬ 
nal conlract, and the breach of it btf 
James, and yet they refused to declare 
(he vacancy of the throne thus forfeited; 
having swallowed the camel, tliey 
strained at the gnat. 

Nothing can shew more forcibly the 
religious character of the Revolution 
than the unanimity with which, in both 
houses, the resolution passed, ** that it 
hath been found by experience to be 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare 
of this Protestant kingdom to be go¬ 
verned by a Popish prinee." And 
the inconsistency of those who voted 
against the exclusion, and for this 
resolution, was not so great as Mr. 
Cooke would represent it; at least 


the distinctiou is ^uitc' intelligible, 
which was a^iii taken by the same 
parties soon iifter tiie Revolution, when 
they helped to throw out the bill for 
granting the succession upon die Prin¬ 
cess Sophia, but concurred in a clause 
for excluding Papists from the throne. 
Herein they shewed their attachment to 
the principle of legitimacy, without u|i- 
holding an absolutely indeJeaaUfle right; 
they regard hereditary succession as a 
rule from which there was to be no de¬ 
parture, except in a case of paramount 
neces.sity: and such necessity they 
found, as our law still places it, in the 
Popery of the heir. 

Mr. Cooke does not mention the bill 
of recognition, &hhovi%]i it gave occasion 
to two protests, which, according to 
IIailam,§ “ are among the not very 
numerous instances wherein the original 
Whig and Tory principles have been 
opposed to each other.” The Tories 
said, that in reference to a clause de¬ 
claring all the acts of the convention 
parliament to be good laws,— the de¬ 
claring of laws to be good which were 
passed in a parliamenimot called by 
wfit in due form of law, is destructive 
of the legal constitution of this mo- 
iiarcliy, and may be of evil and per¬ 
nicious consequence to our present 
government underthis king and queen.” 
This protest was signed by the Bislio]) 
of London, one of the inviters of King 
tVilUam, liochester, Nottingham, an^ 
other known Tories. The VVhig pro¬ 
test, which was occasioned by the re¬ 
jection of some particular words, merely 
stated the consequences of throwing 
doubts upon the authority of the last 
parliament. The proceedings in the 
two houses are not very clearly stated, 
but it would appear that the Tories were 
divided even at this early period.|| And 
Ilallam says of this very parliament of 
1690, that “ Whig and Tory were be¬ 
coming little more than nickiiames.1l 

The treatment of Catholics and of 
Protestant dissenters after tlie Revolu¬ 
tion, gives Mr. Cooke anotlier oppor¬ 
tunity, apparently of misrepresentation, 
certainly of unsupported accusation. 
“ The ascendancy of the Whigs,” he 
says, in a sentence wliicii would have 
startled l.ord Russell,” appeared in the 
moderation wliich was observed in par¬ 
liament towards the Catholics. Lately, 
moderation towards Catholics was a 


• P.468. f P.489. t Oq Parties. $ Vol.ii. p.4t>9. 

II Pail. Hist. voLv.p. 574. ^ VoLii. p.473. 
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bigti of '’4'oryisni! But lltc trufli iii, 
Ihnt tikis rev^ution pnrlinineiit etiaeted 
fresh penal laws agaitkst l'o|)ery, and 
addressed the king for levying pCTalties 
for the breach of the test act,—pro¬ 
ceedings which, according to Soinei'- 
ville* (himself a VVbig), ** savoured loo 
much of a revongefftl and persecuting 
sjiirit.” Such was the moderation of 
the Whigs, notwithstanding that Wil¬ 
liam, wiio really was tolerant from prin¬ 
ciple, was unwilling to enforce those 
laws harshly. 

We admit that it is to the force of 
Tory principles, as well as of the Tory 
party, that the retention of the sacra¬ 
mental test must be ascribed; but we 
once more doubt Mr. Cooke’s accuracy, 
when he tells us that the Tories implored 
the aid of the Dissenters before the Ite- 
volulion, and abandoned tliem after¬ 
wards. His authorities are “ Bkirnet, 
and the pamphlets of the time /Hmim.” 
In other words, a pottle of bay. He 
establishes neither the promise nor the 
failure. The seven bishops, in their 
petition to King James, and this is ail 
titat Bnrnet qites,—declare that they 
had no want of tenderness for fiie 
Dissenters, in relation to whom they 
were willing to come to such a temper 
as shall be thought At, when the matter 
should be considered and settled in 
parliament and convocation.”f This 
might be said very sincerely, and tire 
bishoi>s generally laid so little forgotten 
it, that they proposed to tliank King 
William for his care of the Protestant 
religion .generally, resi.sting tite desire 
of tlie inferior clergy composing the 
lower house of convocation, (o confine 
their language to the CIturch of Kng- 
land alone. True, it was afterwards 
found impossible to bring parliament 
and the convocation to an agreement on 
the proposed ci»uprehension; a project 
of intense difficulty, which miglit fail 
vuitliout blame to any person. But 
'Mr. Cooke always foigcts, that to 
establish a charge of breach of faith, or 
inconsistency, t/ie same fmrties musjt be 
traced in tiie two branches of the trans¬ 
action. As for the Toleration Act, 
Burnet saysj. in one page that “ it 
iMskd easily,” and in another, that the 
Nottingham or CImrch parly “ went 
lieavily into it;” hut lie nowhere ac¬ 
cuses either the Church party or the 


Tories geiicriilly of a want of faith. 
Mr. Cooke indeed htmscslf hdrnits'lhat 
“ the Tories repealed many of the penal 
latt's affecting the Dissenters.”§ 

One word mote otv the fiberality 
(such is now tlie phrase) in matters of 
religion, which Mr. Choke avotVCdly 
claims for tlie old Whigs'. The Toler¬ 
ation Act excluded Unitarians. Tliis 
is not the place for inquiring whether 
the exception was rightly made iii'Hie 
time of William, or wisely rejiealed in 
our own time. But, as there is no 
pretence for charging tlie members of 
this sect with liostility to the govem- 
fnent, the exclusion proves that the 
Toleration Act, and all the measures 
of the Ilevolution wliidi affected reli¬ 
gion, had not purely political, but 
essentially leligioiis motives. 

Mr. Cooke is severe on the bill for 
preventing “ occasional confonnity,’' 
justly styled “a favourite measure with 
the Tories.” “ It gratified,” he says,|| 
less justly, two of their most clierislied 
wishes; it threatened prostration to all 
who differed from the church \n formu¬ 
las of faith; and promised, through 
the jiistrumeiitality of Tory corpora¬ 
tions, a long career of Tory supremacy.” 
It really appears to us, that if tlie prin¬ 
ciple of excluding all but Churchmen 
was good, occasional conformity was 
equally subversive of the principle, 
and disgraceful to the man. Sudi an 
opinion, at least, might be lield w*Hh 
sincerity and consistency by the Tories; 
and they were jiKStified in giving it 
eflect. A sneer at the love of power, or 
the desire of the predominance of party, 
is misplaced, unless accompanied witli 
a proof of insincerity or inconsistency. 

Mr. Cooke charges the Tories with 
resisting two of the most beneficial 
consequences of tlw Revolution—“ tlie 
separating the civil list, or the revenue 
set apart for the Support of the monarch, 
from the grants which were made for 
the service of the public;” or, more 
correctly, the appropriation of the sup¬ 
plies to sp[)arate services, accoixling to 
estimates of each laid before the House 
of Commons, with' an account of the 
disposition of the grants of the pre¬ 
ceding year: and herein, particiilarlyj 
separating the expenses of tlie ordinary 
civil government, administeretl by the 
king at Ids pleasure (including the ex- 


• P.S88. Pari, Hist. vol. v. i>. 407', f Ke&nett,'vol. iii, p.483. 

t,P. 15—20. $ P.501. II P.549. k 
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p€;nse.,c^j^]{i!piOi'.Ung monarchy*), While Mr. Cooke takes every op- 
irqin ^ pf ,tUe army and portuiiily to blacken tlie Tories, he' 

navy, and aU otljpr, extraordinary ser- falls sliort of other writers of his own 

vicesi, Chie hraujpli oftl^s aiu'angemeut, party in his admissions of the niu- 

vvhic)i,did not tahe effect jn the first bitious and selfish proreedings of the 

instance,,was,tl‘c selileraent and grant Whigs* On one occasion, indeed, he 

of the aipount of the civil list for the does admit “ they Itad stood alone as 

king’s life, while all other services were violators of the cortstitutiou (in 1680), 

raised and voted annually. when they induced the House of Coni- 

As there is some complexity in the mons to assume the dispensing power.”1[ 
subject (which was not, even at tlie On other occasions he is less candid, 
time, thoroughly understood), and Mr. Under the Carmarthen ministry, and 
Cooke’s allegations are, as usual, un- the Tory House of Commons of 1090, 

supported, we cannot, without occupy- “ the hereditaiy excise was settled for 

ing, too much space, pursue it in deUiil? life [th s error we have noticed]; and 

We cannot find any opposition made a f/if/was passed; the first, 

by the Tories to the nor the service; tiie latter, the reward of 

did they alone propose to ensure to the tlie compliant partySurely if ever 

king, for his life, the means of carrying there was an occiision on which to open 

on the government. An inveterate a new account, as it were, with public 

Whig speaks of the plan of annual men — to consider present service ra- 

revenueas suggested by ‘‘some Whigs ther than past errors — the llevolution 

only, who hoped thereby to bring about was tliat occasion; a measure which 

an entire change of government.... had been brought about by a combina- 

since it would make our kings so feelde tion of parties, and had disposed of 

that they would not be able to inuintain the most important reasons for divi- 

tlieir authority.”t If “ the Tories, ob- sion. King William saw this, and ear¬ 
serving this, made great use of it, to nettly recommended an indemnity, 

make the king jealous of his friends,” with few exceptions, to successive 

it will surely be thought, with Burnet, parliaments. “ The jealousy of the 

that “ they had too much colour;” and W liigs,” says Somerville, “ rendered 

no constitutional Whig of the present them unwilling to gratify the king, by 

day—cert<iiQly no follower of Mr. Fox ^ consenting to a measure calculated to 

— can think that they had “too mncli increase the number and influence of 

success.” their competitors. They began to per- 

Both Somerville j. and Hullnm§ have ceive that it was necessary to have 

observed, that, on these questions, par- belter security for maintaining their 

tics were not divided as usual. pre-eminence in power than the merit 

That Mr. Cooke himself has no clear of their political system, or the purity 

notion of these matters, is apparent in of their connexion with the king. Con- 

his averment that, under wliut he calls trary to his generous ]mrpose, they 

the Carmarthen or Tory ministry of endeavoured to-convert the bill into an 

1090, “ the hereditai'p excise was set- instrument of publishing guilt, of mul- 

iX&kfor He might as well have tiplying political disqualifications, and 

said, an hereditary peerage was granted reducing the number of their rivals for 

for life. The hereditary excise had power ... They seemed desirous, not 

been recognised as appertaining to the only to debar from a capacity of em- 

king and his heirs; the tewporarp ex- |>loymcnt their antagonists who were 

else was granted for his life. not yet invested with it, but by re- 

It is true, that *an independent in- viving political questions, which had 

come for the Princess Anne was a great been the occasion of great distnrbance 

point with the Tories in opposition: in tlic preceding reign, they hoped to 

an opposition usually espouses the in- accomplish the dismissal and disgrace 

terests of a successor to the throne, of some of those who held the prin- 

Wby does Mr. Cooke say,|| that this ciiml places in the present adrainis- 

was “ in direct opposition to the doc- tration.” 

trines, which the Tories taught ?” llallam, though he shews much zeal 

• The more peculiar expenses of the monarch were not separated from the other 
expenses of civil governineut until our own times. 

t Vol. iv. S3. t p. 310. 

11 4^. f P. 163. 
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in devising apologies for the Whigs, 
owns tiiat “ they, or, at least, some 
hot-headed men among them, were 
certainly too much actuated by a vin¬ 
dictive spirit, and consumed too much 
time on this necessary bill.”* ** ^ 

Motives equally ambitious animated 
the Whigs upon the occasion of the 
Corporation-bill. “ If the W'liigs,*' 
says Somerville, “ had been contented 
with a slow and gradual extinction of 
the influence of tfie rival parly, they 
might long have held a superior share 
in the emoluments of oflice and in the 
direction of public affairs; and, at lust, 
would probably have attained to the 
exclusive property of administration. 
Irritated because the king consulted 
with the Tories, and dated with the 
impression they had made upon Lord 
Halifax, who had resigned all his of- 
lices, they now pushed hostilities uitli 
increasing aiTogance and violence, in 
order to render their victory complete 
and secure against any reverse of for¬ 
tune. All this they hoped to accom¬ 
plish, by introducing a clause in the 
Corporation-act calculated to anrfthi- 
late the political influence of their ad¬ 
versaries. Every person, wlio had any 
concern whatever in the surrender of 
charters — that is, every member of a 
corporation who, from whatever mo-, 
live, had acquiesced in that proceeding, 
“ was declared incapable, and disabl^ 
for the space of seven years, to bear or 
execute any office or place of trust, us 
a member of such respective body, 
where he was a member at or before 
the time of making such sun'endcr.”-f- 
Mr. Cooke does not tell us whether, 
in his opinion, the W'higs deserved the 
mortification which they met with. 
Ilallam admits that this clause is con¬ 
demned by modern historians as op¬ 
pressive ; and it is not wonderful that, 
by this time, William had got rather 
tired of the Whig friends, “ who," in 
his own words,^l “ were afraid to lose 
him before they had done with him all 
that they desired." Nor can the king 
be blamed for dissolving a parliament 
in which the Whigs were preparing, in 
conjunction with the Jacobites, to ad¬ 
dress him against going to Ireland,§ 
where his presence was required for 


the maintenance of his throne. Of this 
transaction we find no trace in Mr. 
Cooke's volume. 

It is dilficolt to sicqitit Mr. Cooke 
of disingenuousness in the following 
passage, speaking of James’s attempts 
upon Ireland, and the probability of 
his restoration ; —“ The parties were 
agreed in adtnitting the probability, 
but acted very differently under their 
belief: the Whigs strenuously exerted 
themselves for the maintenance of the 
war; the 'Tories and Courtiers, affecting 
un equal zeal in public, privately wade 
* overtures o f their services to James." 

Mr. (fooke certainly knows, that the 
correspondence with the exiled king 
was not confined to the Tories; ho 
knows, that some of the most distin¬ 
guished Whigs made professions of 
devotion to James while they served 
William :1| it is apparently to include 
some who wer^ not Tories that he adds 
the word Courtiers. But the passage 
is evidently, and indeed avoweilly, 
intended to describe a contrast between 
Wliigs and Tories, when the writer 
certainly knew that no contrast ex¬ 
isted . 

“ In cve/y political parly" it is truly 
said by a powerful Wiiig writer, “ in the 
cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy 
abounded. The very men whom 
William loaded witli benefits, and in 
whom be reposed most confidence, 
with the seals of office in their hands, 
kept up a correspondence with the 
exiled family; Orford (a Russell), 
Carmarthen, and S/a'nosbnry, were 
guilty of this odious treachery. I’ven 
Devonshire (the moderate^f and amiable 
Cavendish, friend of Lord Uussell), is 
not altogether free from suspicion,"*'* 

In his history of the reign of (jueen 
Anne, Cooke has not much to say 
of principles. He tells us, that her 
first ministry was a Tory ministry, 
though Marlborough and Godolphin 
were its leading members. It after¬ 
wards became niord Whiggisli. Harley 
and St. John, on the other hand, 
belonged at first to the Whig party, and 
finally constituted the eminently Tory 
administration of 1710. Does not all 
this justify what we hear quoted from 
a contemporary, on the assumption 


* Vol. ii. "f" Somerville, p. 21)4. 

t Dalr., vol. i. 413. $ ibid. 

IT Edin. Ilev. xlviii. 160. || Seo Somerville, p. 281. 

** On the comparative moderation of Cavendish, seo Courtdnny’s Life of Sir 
W. Temple, vol. ii. 47-70, 
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and relinquishment of party names 
without reference to principle? 

We have already npliced Mr. Cooke’s 
account of the occasional conformity 
bill.- But it. is very extraordinary, that 
this writer scarcely takes -any notice of 
thevtransaction which led to the form¬ 
ation of the queen’s last administra¬ 
tion, and to which a memorable appeiU 
has been made i)\ modem times, for 
the principles of the llevolulion Whigs. 
The speeches on Sacheverel's trial 
would have supplied Mr. Cooke with 
a better exposition of tiic opinions of 
].iOrd Somers and his party, than any* 
which his history contains. 

Mr. Cooke justifies the creation of 
the twelve peers; but he has an amusing 
way of telling the popular story, of 
what passed when tliey took their 
seats.* A sarcastic question was 
asked by the Earl of Wharton, who 
inquired, whether it was tiie intention 
of the ministers that thelwelvc should 
vote by tlieirr/tairman?” One of the last 
])assages in his volume,is an instance 
of Mr. Cooke’s blundering censure of 
the Tories. lie describes the co»t~ 
mercud treaty of Utrecht, as “ itiSni- 
j'cHtly unfavourable to British interests." 
Does this censure proceed upon Whig 
principles? And will Mr. Cooke 
draw from it a proof of the continuity 
of the race ? 

Before w'c conclude, we would ob¬ 
serve, tliat although a sense of the 
injustice dune, in several instances, 
through the Whig prejudices of Mr. 
(.'ooke to the opposite party, and par¬ 
ticularly to the ministers of the Church 
of England, has induced us to defend 
the Tories, we do not mcognise the 
continuity at which he labours, and 
cnitiiot undertake to answer for all the 
Tories of all times. Cue word also to 


* P. 591. 


Mr. Cooke himself. The object of our 
historical criticisms, is truth. We ab¬ 
hor intentional misrepresentation; if he 
thinks that we have in any place mis¬ 
taken him, or mistated facts, wc 
invite him to a discussion. Due place 
and weight shall- be given to his re¬ 
monstrances, they shall not be evaded, 
but fairly met. VVe shall attend to the 
further progress of his works: we warn 
him that he will find his task morn 
difiicult as he proceeds; and that, long 
before he comes down to the cabinet 
which passed the reform bill, he will 
be thorougbly mystified. From the 
history, so far as it has gone, the lead¬ 
ing fact to be deduced is, that Whig- 
gery and Anti-Popery went formerly 
haud-in-hand, and that the Tories were 
always the steady friends of the Church 
of England. 

On one occasion, Mr. Cooke does 
justice to the Tories; even in the reign 
of Charles II., speaking of certain too 
courtly addresses to that king, he says,-)- 
with all their hatred of the Whigs, 
the Papists, and the Non-Conformists, 
themTorks still retained the spirit of 
Englishmen; and many of their ad¬ 
dresses were avowedly grounded on 
the king’s assurance, that he would 
** maintain the true reformed religion, 
and govern according to the law of 
The land.” The most objectionable 
addresses came from Cambridge and 
the Inns of Court; that which the 
Whig writer has selected for commend¬ 
ation, from the grand jury of Exeter. 
Let Mr. Cooke be assuicd, that there 
always has been, and is, a body ofeon- 
sliiutional Tories out of the range of 
professional patronage, to whom a pure 
church and limited monarchy are as 
dear as their blood. 


t P. 220. 
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COFFEE AND CRUMPEtS. 

BV I.AUNCELOT tllTLEDO, OF PUMP COURT, TEMPLE, nAUr.lSTEIl-AT-LAM' 

There’s teu o'clock I From Hampstead to the Tower 
Tiie bells are chanting forth a lusty carol; 

Wrangling, with iron tongues, about the hour. 

Like Any drunken fishwives at a quarrel; 

Cautious policemen shun the coming shower; 

Thompson and Fearon tap another barrel; 

Dissolve frigus, lignum super foco 
Large reponens.” Now, some Orinoco 1 

To puff away an hour, and drink a cup, 

A brimming breakfust-ew'p of ruddy Mocha — 

Clear, luscious, dark*, like eyes that lighten up 
The raven hair, fair check, and bella bttcca 
Of Florence maidens. I can never sup 
On Perigord, but {guai a chi lo tocca /) 

I’m doom’d to indigestion, ' So, to settle 
This strife internal, Betty, bring ihe kettle 1 

Coflee 1 oh, coffee ! Faith, it is surprising, 

’Mid all the poets, good, and had, and worse, 

Who've scribbled (llock or Chian eulogising) 

Post and papyrus witli “ immortal verse ”— 

Melodiously similit^dinising 

III Sapphics languid or Alcaics terse — 

No one, my little brown Arabian berry, 

Ilath song thy praises—’tis surprising! very! 

Were I a poet now, whose ready rliymes, 

LilceTommy Moore’s, come tripping to their places- 
Reeting along a merry troll of chimes, 

With careless truth'—a dance of i\iddled Graces; 

Hear it, Gazette, Post, Herald, Slamlard, Times, 

I’d'Write an epic! — coffee for its basis; 

Sweet as e’er warbled forth from Cockney throttles, 

Since Bob Montgomery’s or Amos Cottle’s. 

Thou sleepy-eyed — Chinese—enticing siren, 

Pekoe ! the Muse hath said in praise of thee, 

‘ That cheers, but not inebriates;” and Byron 

Hath called thy sister “ Queen of Tears,” Buhen! 

And he, Anacreon bf Home’s age of iron. 

Says, how untruly! “ Quis non potius te*' 

While, coffee, thou—bill-plastered gablet say— 

Art, like old Cupid, “ roasted every day.” 

1 love, upon a rainy night, as this is, * 

When rarely and more rare the coaches rattle 
From street to street, to sip tliy fragrant kisses; 

While from the Strand remote some drunken battle 
Far-faintly echoes, and the kettle hisses 
Upon the glowing hob. No tittle-tattle 
To make a single thought of mine an alien 
From thee, ray coflihe-pot, my fount Castalian. 

Then 1 silken cap on head and feet on fender. 

In bootless, stockiest |ij;owiied and slippered ease, 

The day’s lonj'-fettered fencies free I renaer, ’ 

'To dive or fly, like Ariel| where they please. ^ 
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While shapes, fantastic as the Witch of Endor 
Cidled up fbr Saul—grim faces, hou^s, trees — 
Fancy, with many a fantastic miracle, 
guilds in the Qre r-I grow SiHirical. 

. I thipfc theylve mystifiedt.thfe Spanish qvtesiion; 
t And a deal of stuff in our debates . 

(Enoagh to spoil an ostrich's digestion); , 

Fm sure Jack Cade would liko'my lord^ estates; 

I think (he ** dear defunct ” M.F. for Pr^iston 
Knew not his trade so well as do hi 9 ,fnat^-~? 
I'alriots, who gather from a land of pau|ps - 
A good twdve thousand pound a-year in cofiiters. 

I diink this age an age of oaint and plaster. 

Puff and spun sug^r, like a French confection; 

W'iiere systems and opinions wear out faster 
Thun the new fashions, taking their complexion 
From yesterday's review—tlieir code! their shapter! 

Until to-morrow makes a new ejection: ^. , 

While authors gather up the fiime of sages, 

By petty larceny fiom title-pag^s. 

I think there's naught so nauseous under heaven 
As condescension from the pscudo-wise; 

Fellows, with just enough of mental leaven 
To make them think they oucht to patronise— 

Great men I whose very How-d\e-do s are given 
As favours which young tiilenf can’t but prixe: 

While o’er each burly bieadtb of face there glows ^ 

The pomp of sapience, bright as Bardolph's nose. 

1 think of Miiry, and her eyes of blue. 

Soft as thti moonlight, witj^ their placid lustre 
From the long downcs^t eyelash staling tltrougb ;.' 

Her suiu^ hair, in many a h^}ess muster^' . 

Around those smooth round shouldem, that in hue, 

But for the life that warms them, mlght.pass niusler 
Amid Toscana's fairest stone antio^ues, 

For some bright marble modelled tti0 Greeks. 

I think me of the ball of yesternight,. 

And how, upon the waltz’s giddy wings. 

Through yielding throngs we held'pur whirling Hight, 
Gur happy gossip on a thousand things; 

The new balloon■>—its late udvent’rous light— 

How Croly preaches, and how Grisi sings — 

Potr laws, and pancakes, and tlie last new fashion : 

And then 1 think of—Mary<—in a passion. 

The dtmee was done—we'd lounged in g quadrille, 
Uorkiped a mazurka, twirled'a waltz, ana shuffled 
A gallopade—then, in sweet b^verse still, 

On otto^^ remote, in low I?tufj9ipd 
Tones, tliafthe ear of .curious 
Could catch—she smootljieaiii^atinipinions, rtiffled. 
Amid the dance—untif t^Pi^tdigu of s^ppbr 
Brought us to earth’s dull re^^ifo^m the npper. 

Gunter, great man! bad doneJu^ glorious, best 
To warm t^e chilly heart of old December, 

And please the tooth , of each fimtidlous ^uest— . ^ 

Tins, Otilki aws ^ha^ Soujfit tte Gimejultre-^ 

vpp XV. »D. XXXXVH. ' V 
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Here, Payuet' de, Chantilly. For the rest, 

So glittering all and sweet, I can’t remember— 
Geiietf and tourtes, and erf met, ad itifinitmi — 

Twas easier work by far to eat than write ’em- 

Light airy things! Tiie lengthened table glows 
With gastronomic poesy; the wit 
Of eating, that enlivens its dull prose; 

Jests en comjwte, and quips cm ct'emc, that hit 
Tlie dullest fancy; edible vm mots; 

Ambrosial epigrams they seem, just fit 
For ladies’ lips—created hot and hot 
At once, without a stewpan, by a thought.' 

Woman, methinks, shonltj leave to bearded fellows 
Gross legs of mutton, bound by fancy’s law 
To pabulum like this, with light bucellas— 

Siierbet and candy, crumpets and llowqua— 
(Mingled of forty various chops, they tell us; 

The lightest, sure, that Leadciihali e’er saw); 

Oh 1 what a pang within one’s heart awakes, 

Thai horrid bathos,—beauty and beefsteaks ! 

Mary and mutton-chops!—antithesis 
Most antithetical; like lovers’ quarrels; 

Sense and sixteen; or garlic and a kiss ; 

Or great Apollo, witli his lyre and laurels. 

Laid up with the rheumatics ; or (than this 
More antithetic still) a plaeeman’s morals; 
Congratulations when affairs have gone ill; 

Fraser and dulness; courage and O’Connell. 

But, soft, the supper! Well, despite the weather. 
We sipped an ice, ayd flirted with a trifle, 

Aitd laughed and chatted with our curls together. 

Till, somehow, sighs unbidden came to stifle 
Our mirth at mirthfullest. I can’t tell whether 
’Twas her blue eye went through one like a rifle; 
Or whether, hearing, by St. Paul’s report, 

‘ Past two,” I thought of parting and Pump Court. 

I sighed, and she —but whether she was only 
Wishing St. Paul’s were back again at nine. 

And I to think Pump Court so very lonely. 

Are matters that my mem’ry caul divine. 

Silent she sate, her blue eyes downward thrown, lay 
In her curls’ shadow. “ Take a little wine.” 

She started from her reverie, and said, 

As shaking back her clust’ring ringlets, Red.” 

‘ There is a tide in the afl'airs-of men,” c 
Said Shakespeare long ago, and 1 believe it; 

The worst on’t is, it ebbs and flows again 

Ere we, poor purblind mortals, can perceive it. 

‘ Our life’s a mingled warp,” and now and then 
A thread will fail us, howsoe’er we weave it. 

Red! Fate was lurking in those letters three. 

Alas I ’twas no red-letter day for me. 

Oh, port 1 thou black Cocytus 1 liquor Stygian ! 

True Acheron I—the old one was a fable. 

J. proffered her the glass, when some “ base Phrygian, 
Yearning with burly bulk across the table, t 
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Bent to indulge In’s filthy love for widgeon, 

Impinged upon my elbow—(how unstable 
One's brightest hopes—ah, me! unhappy varlet 1)— 

Lo I l»er white satin gown turned up with scarlet. 

Her fair smooth cheek turned ruddy like the wine, 

And then her lip turned pallid like the satin ; 

I felt my heart, and all its hopes divine, 

In schedule A., like Boroughbridge or Gatton : 

And, then, the flashing eye slie turned on mine I 
Oh, there’s no word in Magyar, Dutch, or Latin, 

I’d wager Bowring twenty pounds (and win it). 

Could shadow forth the wrath that burned within it. 

Oh, woman ! woman ! t>h, thou dear deceit! 

Clad in thy sunny robe of smiles—oh, who, 

Kneeling in love’s allegiance at thy feet. 

Could see through placid eyes of heav’iily blue 
Aught in thy seraph soul to thorn unmeet ? 

Is there no alchymy to test the slirew ? 

Or must the gentle spinster be, indeed, 

A riddle that the wife alone can read ? 

Fair “ country cousins ” (if they’re quite unbiassed) 

Will sometimes read it off for one, like sphinxes ; 

A maiden aunt will sometimes guess the nighest— 

Her eye goes through and through one, like a lynx’s ; 

A sister’s kind assistance rankc the highest. 

But then she's ddtibtcd by the cunning minxes : 

Lo ! here a test infallible provided,— 

Drench her white satin in old port, us I did. 

Cone is the dimpled mask ; the shrew displaces 
The angel we adored. in a mirror. 

Astonished and aghast the lover traces 
A coming matrimonial “ reign of terrof.” 

Lb 1 amid “ wreathed smiles,” and “ loves and graces,” 

The termagant revealed “ ct nullns a^'or’** 

“ And no mistake.” (The sentence is oracular, 

Though it sounds ralhcr vulgar in vernacular,) 

Oh, Mary ! Mary! ere that fatal eve. 

And that more fatal glass—a glass too much— 

How did my muse, untutored, try to weave 
A garland meet thy pale blight brow to touch— 

Culling fair flowers, without the owners’ leave. 

Out of the Spanish, Tortuguese, and Dutch, 

Irish, and French, liindoostanec, and German, 

Fiom lay and legend, sonnet, song, and sermon. 

Ilov^earnest, in the waltz or calm quadrille, 

Did 1 not gaze, like seer for planet seeking, 

Into thine eyes’ blue depths, so calm and still. 

To find therein some gentle hint for speaking. 

In meek submission to thy sov’reign will. 

The doubts and hopes with which my heart was breaking: 

Oh, did I not, in fear to “ pop the question,” 

Forget my briefs, and damage my digestion I 

1 thought thee gentle as the opening day; 

A type of thee, the lily’s blossom pale, 


* A Cicerouianism from Stinkomalee, 
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Turning with downcast look its cheek away 
From tiie too rude caress of passing gale. 

Alas, a thistle, and its “ Nemo «/c,” 

Would, as thy emblem, tell a fitter tale; 

Ob, Mary! when I see those Scottish laurels, 

I always, love, shall think of thee—and Quarles.* 

Farewell sweet hope of matrimonial blisses. 

Dawning upon me like the sunbeam rare, 

That, struggling through tall chimneys* interstices, 
Revisits, in high dogday, my two pair; 

Just leaves his card—is sorry, sure—but this is 
His busy time—has not a .day to spare— 

Will call again next midsummer. For me, 

His yearly visit is a P.P.O. 

So bright, so brief, tlie fantasy delicious 
Shed o’er my soul its blest illumination ; 

When, lo! hard-hearted fortune, unpropitious. 
Turned off the gas at highest conflagration. 

To thee, my heart, and all its gentler wishes, 

Fate, cruel fate, concedes — a long vacation : 

It was my first, my last, my only essay; 

And I am now “ cctibataire projessc.*^ 

Ruling like Crusoe on his lonely shore— 

King Bachelor, in single blessedness, 

And blessed singleness, despotic, o’er 
My little realm, than e’en hi^ little, less. 

Its limits, eighteen feet by twenty-four; 

My royal throne, the easy chair I press; 

The serfs I stretch my autocratic fist o’er, 

Betty the laundress, Tom the cal, and Christopher. 

r 

Needs not to seek, in lone and distant isle. 

By wide savannah, or primeval wood. 

Or desert spring, where flowers unbidden smile. 

The ivhilome “ mountain nymph, sweet Solitude.” 
There dwells she not; but all unseen the while, 

By the world’s busy threshold builds her rude 
And lonely cell. Life’s noisy currents roll 
Unheeded—tliey are silence to the soul. 

In the old forest is a busy throng, 

The bird, the bee, the wind, with mingled voice 
Carol; the tempest pours his strain along, 

Like a wrapt bard ; the leaping streams rejoice. 

In gentle cadence trilling their low song; — 

No solitude is there : her lonely choice 
Is in the heart's wide desert, when the strain , 

Of feeling brings no echo back again. 

Here dwells she—A«e.'—hard by the busy-ever 
Babel of Temple Bar; where magsmen hustle 
Fat gentlemen with watch-chains, and deliver 
Their pockets of their purses in the tussle— 

Here, a still eddy by the rushing river. 

Pump Court reposes, heedless of the bustle— 

Save for the plashing rain, its gloomy cloister 
And long quadrangle, silent as an oyster. 


Query, Qa«Tel3.->0. Y, 
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“ VVliile some affect llic'sun, and some tlie shade, 

Some flee the city, some the licrmitage,” 

(You’ll find it in Blair’s Grave^) here, ready made. 

Are both together, like a double ca^ 

At Cross’s. Yonder door, with dust inlaid, 

Divides the vi-orld of folly from the sage. 

Seek I “ the city”—here’s my hat and cloak; 

Seek I “ a hermitage ”—I sjmt the oak. 

Meaning thereby (the phrase foe. native Templar 
' Needs not the comment) that, like him of yore 
Who built the Tartars out (a bright exemplar I), 

I interpose a plank—three-inch, or more, 

(“ Vulgo vneato” as we say; or, simpler. 

Called in the vulgar tongue <in outer door,) 

’Twixt the world’s realm and mine ; and, though no beauty, 

Bight well it does “ prohibitory duty.” 

L. Littledo, in letters ghastly tall, 

Wiiite upon black, like coffin-plate on coffin, 

Implies that he’s defunct, pro tern., to all, 

Nor will awaken, tap they ne’er so often ; 

While ever waits, to answer those who call, 

A surly janitor, no bribe can soften — 

My Lion’s mouth 1 with calm, sardonic grin. 

That intimates a tacit— not within 1 

Mii^hty, how mighty ! is this^balistic— 

Tlie postman, silent, turns his steps away ; 

And, as the fox, when stopper sly with his stick 

lias marked his earth, tliough hounds behind him bay. 

Avoids it, duns behold the symbols mystic, 

And go—to call again another day. 

Far better sentinelled against a bore 
Than king or kaisar, with his garde du corps. 

A man in chambers!—oh, delightful phrase! 

I shall forget, sun, sky, and meadows green; 

Forget thee, Mary! and thy winning ways. 

Dear Agro-dolce ! once my fancy’s queen, 

And live my merry round of nights and days 
In an unaltered, happy “ deep serene” 

Of studies, suppers, sonnets, snacks, and snooses — 

My bride, the law—my handmaidens, the muses! 

Now dip in Cruise—now cruise along with Cringle; 

Now to John Campbell — now to Tommy turn; 

First pore o’er Southey till my heartstrings tingle, 

Then take a sedative from Chitty’s Bum, — 

Seeking in Study’s solder cup to mingle 
A i»etitc goiitte from Fancy’s sparkling urn : 

Waking law’s “ stilly night ” with strains melodbus; 

Wreathing my wig with myrtle, like Harmodius. 

Or him, who, scorning in poetic ease 
To wear alone Apollo’s scanty leaf. 

Mid bar and senate, lawyers and M.P.’s, 

Harvests his well-won laurels by the slieaf—- 
Poet, and sergeant of the Common Pleas— 

A master of the lyre, as of his brief— 

A lawyer-bard, that Heading in her borders. 

Boasts of as one of Milton’s “ soft Recorders,” 
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’Tis thus I sit and sip, and sip and think, 

And think and sip again^ and dip in leaser. 

A Iiraltii, King Oliveii I to thee 1 drink : 

Long may the public have thee to amaze her. 

Like Figaro, thou makest one’s eyelids wink, 

Twirling on practised palm thy polished razor— 

True Ilorace-temper, smoothed on Attic strop; 

Hah 1 thou couldst “/a/rc la hurbe d touie VEuropey 

What drinkest thou, my Oliver, I wonder— 

Fort, tea, johannisberg, hock, coffee, claret, 

Creamy champagne ? Does Bacchus forge thy thunder ? 

Or is his godship with thee also “ caret ?” 

While Muga, the Aeio Monthly, Tait, knock under 
To thy emphatic crutch, whiie wide and far it 
Smites into smithereens the “ omnium gatherum 
What gives thy elbow, Yorke, its power to latlier ’em ? 

Art thou a patron, too, of thin potations l\ -- 
Or dost thou fill the cup of life with wine? 

Do Bacchus and Apollo club their rations. 

To braid thy wreath of laurel with the vine ? 

Leav’st thou the grape-juice for its “ poor relations,” 

Tiiat fill so soberly this cup of mine ? 

Or dost thou think with many (I bemoan ’em), 

A magnum filled with port, the magnum honum t 

Conic, Oliver, and tell us what the news is; 

An easy chair awaits thee—came and fill’t. 

Come, 1 invoke thee as they do the muses. 

And thou shalt choose thy tipple as thou wilt. 

And if thy lip my sober cup refuses. 

For ruddier drops the purple grape has spilt, 

We can sing, sipping, in a’ternate verses. 

Thy drink and mine, like Corydon and Thyrsis. 

Alas 1 the imagery of llie vineyard 

Is weary, stale, and old, like Wliig retrenchment 
(Lopping off farthings with its fussy whinyard)— 
Non-intervention cooped in its entrenchment— 

Foreign affairs (like booby in an inn-yard), 

Oaping and w’ondcring what tlie deuce the French meant. 
More like Lord Palmeraton than Julius Caesar— 

Bacchus is w'cary, stale, and old, as these are. 

Bacchus is old, his Helicon is muddy, 

As a Dutch ditch beside the Zuyder Zee. 

The vine, the grape, the bowl of wine so ruddy, 

Be-written and be-rhyraed since A.U.C., 

Are in these evil “ latter days ” a study , 

For suckling bards to play at poesy; 

Who’vc skinked it out in stanza, ode, and sonnet, 

Till all the flavour’s gone—depend upon it. 

Bacchus is old—his godship’s got the gout; 

Pursy Silenus seems his elder brother; 

Pic-nic and petit souper, ball and rout. 

Have thinned his locks and shrunk his calf; his mother 
Would know not the wine-king. We’ll turn him out. 

And, like les braves Parisiens, make another. 

Come, thou discerning public,—Ayes and Noes. 

Aye 1 The Ayes have it. Fiat I out he goes! * 
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Change-king’s a pretty game for folks to play at, 

Got up with real swords, and guns, and trumpets 
(As in that melodrame the other day at 

Paris) ; unless some bullet choose to plump its 
Self in your midrilf, forcing you to jiay at 
Short notice nature’s debt; and tlien (these crumpets 
Are cold, egad 1) I’d wager any money 
This play of change-kings not one half so fumiy. 

So, down with Bacchus!—up with “ Young Sobriety I” 
• The jolly wine-king’s dynasty decays : 

And glowing with a laudable anxiety 

To sack his sack, and burn him in the blaze, 

Kach Jacobinic Temperance Society 
Comes chaunting its tee-total Marseillaise j 
Shrieking, in one nnanimons bravura, 

A bus le niiHutere ! vive aqua pura 1 

A basntiJft via ! Down with mirth and laughter! 

Only do thou — whatever new regime 
{La meillnire dcs rcpubliqites) may come after— 

Make me thy laureate, and with “ tea and cream,” 

“ Coffee and sugar-candy,” roof and rafter 

Shall ring, where’er thy wat’ry honours beam ; 

In soft B flat, Haynes Hayley—like tea-lyrics, 

Shall leave thy loyal subjects in hysterics. 

I’m fond of place (like him of whom the Vicar 
Of Bray was but a type), aiffl cast about, 

When things portend a tumble, to “ mak sicker ” 

With my new masters, ere tlie old turn out. 

And since (“ PiiouT^iatt/per rccordum") liquor 
Without its chanson is but “ cold without,” 

(A maxim tccumcnical I) J’tl dash ye a 
Glowing tea-sonnet off —evempli gratia: 

LAUNCELOr MTTLEUO, LAUKl'ATE. LOQUITUR. 

Fill the bowl—but not with wine, 

Potent port, or fiery sherry ; 

For this milder cup of mine 

Crush me Yemen’s fragrant berry — 

Ellen 1 Sally! Kate! Sabina! 

Jane ! Lisette!—a string of pearls— 

Gaily quail’your brimming china. 

Here’s a toast—Ya hip, my girls! 

“ Heartstrings that with ours entwine!” 

Fill the bowl, but not with wine. 

Fill the bowl—but not with wine; 

Tipple—Scian muse or Teian 
■ Never dreamed—be mine and thine; 

Soft Pekoe! the juice Cathaian. 

Gentle is the grape’s deep cluster, 

But the wine’s a wayward child; 

Nectar ibis/ of meeker lustre— 

2'Ais the cup that “ draws it mild.” 

Deeply drink its stream divine—- 
Fill the cup, but not with wine. 

Past Twelve !! ! So late ? A light! a light I 
I can’t sit singing hero all night. 

Pump Court, 


L, L* 
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A fiATCn OF AnCHITECTS,* 

Fo&lowino Uie cxam{d.e wc have set into the held, and induce to exert its 
• our btethrcn, of ocoasionaUy serving utmost powers. Wiiat was the result t 
up a batch of the novels and novelists Not very much unlike—at least, far 

of d>e season, wc propose skinnning more like .tlian could be wished—to 

over and laying before our readers the that scene in Wilhelm Meinter, where, 

oream of a budget of architectural in their sudden enthusiasm for the 

pamphlets and otlier publications ; dignity of the histrionic art, the hero’s 

whicii, although they do not consist theatrical companions indtilge in liba- 

altogother of more letterpress than tions of •punch, till they become so 

would serve to eke out throe spa* elevated, tlrnt, in their inspiration, 

ciou^ly printed circulating library vo- they fairly fling tlie empty punch-lmwl 

lumes, contain not a little debatable . and glasses through the windows, and 
matter, and not a few rather hazardous commit sundry other unseemly pranks, 
speculations and uncommon opinions. Whilst the decision of the com mis* 
'We are all the ratlier moved to per* sioners led to much squabbling, bick* 
form this good office for them, because ering, and heart-burnings among the 
tliey have the misfortune to belong to a corps of architects, the exhibition of 

class of works which not e’en critics the designs fell short of the expecta- 

criticise," notwithstanding that some tions of the public, the majority of the 

of them, as we hope to convince our drawings manifesting very little original 

readers, am not quite so dry and husky, conception, and by no means the bap- 

but that by looking over, instead of over* piest combinations. Many of them, in 

looking tbem,a reviewer might now and fact, were little better than veryordi- 

then extr-ict some spirit from them. For nary compilations — bits of churches 

the plentiful crop of such flitting leqves and collegiate buildings tacked together, 

now lying on our tabic, we are mainly with little attempt at congruity, and with 

indebted to the competition for re- aim at no other species of grandeur than 

building the houses of parliament; for that produced by the actual extent of 

which, again, we are indebted to the the proposed ediflce. The exhibitors 

event, or, as the penny-a-lmers would themselves then threw the blame upon 

say, the “catastrophe "ofOctoberl 834 the circumstance of their having been 

as if, like some “ magniticent confla- conflned to a style of architecture, 

gration ” at one of the minors, that oc* both ill suited to the subject in itself, 

currence had been the conclusion of and at variance with their own tastes ; 

the drama, immediately followed by besides which, they objected that by 

the fall of the curtain; whereas it was, far too limited a time had been allowed 

in fact, the pielude, overture, exordium, them for a project of such magnitude, 

or whatever else we choose to tenn it, Several of them weie, accordingly, cla* 

fur a new and unprecedented perform* morons for an entirely frcsh competi- 

ance; namely, the general competition tion. However reasonable some of these 

and architectural contest just alluded allegations might be in themselves, tliey 

to. High was the pitch to which public were certainly ilbtimed, and seemetl to 

expectation was raised on that occasion, have been made as much with the view 

Humours were abroad of the host of of raising difficulties and embarrass* 

talent which so rare and unusually fa- ments as for any thing else ; since, by 

vourable an opportunity would bring tlie very fact of competing, they had 

* 1. An Apology for the Designs of die Houses of Parliament marked '• Phil* 
Archimedes.” Second edition, with a Supplement. London. 1836. 

2. Contrasts; or a Parallel between the noble Ldifices of the Middle Ages and 
the State of Architecture in the Nineteenth Century. By A. Welby Pugin. 4to. 
London. 18.36. 

3. J.etter to A, W. Ilakewill, Architect. By do. 

4. Letter from W. II. Hamilton to the Earl of Elgin, &c. (Not published.) 1836* 
.Second Letter from do. to do. 1836. 

6. Ubservations on S^lcs of Architecture. By J, Savage. London. 1836. 

7. Description of the I'louSe and Museum on tlie north side of Lincoln’s Ion Fields, 
the Residence ofSir John Soane, the Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy, 
&c. &o. With Graphic Illustrations and Incidental Details. (Nm published.) Only 
one hundred and fifty copies printed. London. 1836. 
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Mitually acqniisad m the conditions 
im|>ospd upon them ; wheieas, if they 
ually felt them to he what they aftei- 
wards repiosented, they o«q;lit at tlie 
very outset to have convened together, 
and petitioned Ibi such extension of 
them as they afteiwards lepiesented to 
be indispensable Even tlicir sincerity 
on the occasion is somewhat queshoii- 
able, since it is not very probable that 
they would haii \entuied to suggest 
thepropiittj of hiving a second com¬ 
petition, hid thry thought it would 
really have been conceded to them 
At any rate, theie weie, we conceive, 
very few indiiidiials, indeed, among 
them, who could flatter themselves that, 
weie they all to stait de novo, the piizc 
would become then own That pri/e 
could, of course, have fallen to the lot 
of only one Is it, then foie, to be 
im.igined that they would have enUrod 
the lists afitsh, with greater, or even 
equal alaciity and confidente, as before, 
feeling, as tliey must have done, that 
they were iiskmg a second defeat, to 
say nothing of the additional loss of 
time and labour ' Tndei such ciicnm- 
stances, could it have been a paiticlilii 
satisfaction to any one that he had con- 
tiibuted to transfei the wreath from 
]\li Bany to Mi Some-one-else, whose 
superiority to himself it might be still 
inoic giating to admit Theie might, 
perhaps, in such cise, hive been an 
accession of sevcial new competitois; 
but, to a ccitainty, most of tire fiist 
biics would have desisted fiom again 
engaging in the contest In legird to 
the shoitness of time allowed foi pie- 
paiiiig drawings, we do not think tint 
It accounts at all satisfactorily for the 
fnluie that so unequivoc illy marked 
II any of the designs It might, indeed, 
be very well allowed to account foi iii- 
ittention to suboidinate circumstances, 
for want of finish as to minutirc, and 
for other things of that soit, but haidly 
foi defects in the general idea and ar- 
langemcnt. If ar architect has fui- 
nished his mind with a store of varied 
conceptions, he will seldom be at a 
loss upon a sudden emergency, let the 
subject be ever so icmote from the oi- 
dinary couise, but it is to be feared 
that very few piofessional men cany 
on then studies beyond wlnt they sec 
actual occasion foi, oi continue to exor¬ 
cise themselves iii acquiting, or laying 
up against fiituie occasion, what they 
have no opportunity of immediately 
turning to account. Ikqce they shift 



fiom liatid to mouth, as it were-^ 
consequently, are totally unprovided 
against unforeseen emergencies, so 
that, wlien some extraordmaiy event 
does happen to present itself, they are 
campelied to fan back on stale com¬ 
monplaces A man who does not ha¬ 
bitually exercise h» imagination, may 
as well think of summoning spirits 
fiom the vasty deep,” as of catling up 
adequate conceptions from his own 
imiid the one are .is likely to obey 
Ins hesfs as the othei. In order to be 
effectual, the exorcism must be pre¬ 
ceded by long-continued preparatory 
discipline 

Quitting such general speculation, 
we pioceed to more interesting matter, 
and commence with Pliil-Archimedes, 
ulia^ Mr Wilkins, whose Apology is 
more of the offensive thin defensive 
kind, It beini; a formal attack directed 
against Mi. Bairy, and Sii Edwaul 
C list and the other commissioners A 
biithcieiitly strong tone of acerbity per- 
V ides It, accompanied with a continual 
stiniinng .it facettoiisness, which has so 
niuish ot the rtsHs Satdonicm in it, that 
it lather betnjs his own mortiiication, 
and hiseigeiness toannoyhisopponcnts 
by iidicuic and witticism, frequently 
most extravagant and far-fetched, than 
substantiates any thing against them, 
and if It be suipnsing that one piotcss- 
ing the cliaiactcr nf a gentleman and a 
scholar should condescend to employ 
language not only pai taking ofcoarsein- 
vtctive, but frequently sinking down to 
an ant buffoorieiy,our surprise is not at 
.ill lessened bj lecollccting that he him¬ 
self was once made the butt of siniilat 
malice. On that occasion we consi¬ 
dered him very unfairly and ungenc- 
tously dealt with \et the sjmpathy 
we then exjiressed for him was no 
pledge to stand by him upon every 
future one—it was not eveq so much 
as a pledge that we should admire liis 
National Galleiy; — it went no furthei 
than to vindicate him fiom the illiberal 
sneers, the dull and clumsy jest^, of 
winch the portico of the Ia)iidoii Uni- 
veisity was made the subject ^ fai, 
therefoic, from being at all inconsistent, 
we cannot bettci support our consist¬ 
ency than by entciing out piotest 
against Mi Wilkins himself in tiiin, 
when we now tind him .idopt the same 
disingenuous mode of attack, setting 
aside all (he ordinary forms of couitesy, 
and substituting labouied conceits and 
awkward pleasantries —net to say pla- 
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tiludes’—fot criticism and argument; 
whereby he has rather exposed the 
weakness of his own cause, than 
endangered that of his opponents— 
those, at least, whom he chooses to 
regard as such; siuce, could he really 
have brought any home-thrusts to bear 
upon them, he would hardly have re¬ 
sorted to mere spiteful abuse and bur¬ 
lesque, when he might have taken his 
revenge with so much greater severity, 
and without at all compromising his 
own dignity. Kven could he have 
done this, it would still have been a 
question how far it would be sound 
policy to set an example that might 
rebound upon himself, and by invi¬ 
diously carping at the design of a 
brother architect and lellow-compctitor, 
lead others,,, if not that iuditidual, to 
examine his own works, with a similar 
predetermination to magnify all their 
defects, and keep their merits quite 
out of sight. Most assuredly, Mr. ^^'il- 
kins's design for the houses of parlia¬ 
ment was not in any one respect of 
that stamp, as to justify him in volun¬ 
teering his censure upon that o^liis 
more fortunate rival. Neither is it 
quite certain that his building in Tra¬ 
falgar Square will, when completed, 
be quite so inucti admired by the 
public, as it evidently is by himself. 
In factjMr. Welby Pugin, to whom woi 
shall pay our respects anon, has already 
placed it among those which he stig¬ 
matises as disgraceful to the present 
age. Such being -the case, we can¬ 
not help thinking that Mr. Wilkins 
has been peculiarly infelicitous in the 
choice of his motto-s; fur many may 
say that “ Froprium esl stuUUitv alionim 
vitiu ccrtiere ohtivisci siiorum ” is quite 
as applicable to himself as to those for 
whom it is designed; and that Mr. Barry 
might, should it so please him, discharge 
a broadside of criticism against the 
Gallery^exclaiming, “ Tvo sibi gladio 
kuncjugulo.*' Again, “ Vedi Napoli e 
per mori," &c. might be very well pa¬ 
rodied by Mr. Barry after this fashion : 
“ I have seen the so highly vaunted 
edifice, which was to be the consum¬ 
mation of Grecian architecture ; but I 
do not mean to give up the ghost.” 

In like manner might he retort upon 
Mr. Wilkins the taunt that his building 
cannot be fire-proof, because there are 
residences attached to it, for the * Gal¬ 
lery’ is exactly in the same predica¬ 
ment; oy has Mr. Wilkins stipulated 
that the keepers of the Academy and 


GaHery, and their domestics, are to be 
allowed neitlier fire nor candle. Nay, 
not only does Mr. Wilkins foresee that 
some unlucky housemuki will fall 
asleep over the last new novel,’’ and so 
occasion a second conflagration,butthat 
there will be no means of quenching a 
fire whenever it breaks out, inasmuch 
as ** the-access of fire-engines to the 
river-front is carefully guarded against 
by the contact of the wings with the 
water’s edge.” That is certainly a most 
alarming circumstance; yet any one 
less tremblingly .alive to danger would 
imagine that a couple of engines always 
kept upon the terrace, and a floating one 
moored to il,—all of them, consequently, 
in readiness whenever required, would 
afford quite as prompt succour in case 
of need, as if the engines had to be 
brought from a distance, there being 
no danger whatever of their exhausting 
the 'J'hames before the flames could be 
extinguished. Neither is he much more 
happy in the quizzing in which he in¬ 
dulges in regard to Mr. Barry’s pro¬ 
jected lower. Gf such “ portentous 
elevation” does his imagination depict 
it 4o him, that he considers it be¬ 
yond the power of human contrivance 
to erect a staircase of sufficient altitude; 
consequently, the upper rooms would 
be quite inaccessible, should there not 
be, -as he kindly suggests, a patent rail¬ 
way up to them. “ Tliere still re¬ 
mained,” he continues, “ an objection 
to a tower of such portentous elev-ation. 
To a mind so timid ns the author’s, 
an apprehension existed that its Babel- 
Iike iieight might be construed to con¬ 
vey an innuendo, reflecting upon the 
confusion of tongues which is said 
sometimes to prevail in the houses 
below; and that he might be consigned 
to study prison arcliilccture in 

‘ The donjon-kopp of Newgate’s gloomy 
mound.’ ” 

It is in this odd strain that Mr. Wilkins 
])roceed.s, page aftnr page; and if his 
purpose Wits nothing more than to e.v- 
iiibit ids tident for fun and drollery, 
he must be allowed to have succeeded 
so well, that probably both The Uu~ 
moiirisl and The W''i7s’ Miscellany will 
make liberal overtures to him to enlist 
among their contributors; but it, never¬ 
theless, looks too much like child’s play 
and sheer trifling, upon an occasion 
where, il he could not be more in 
earnest, he would have done far better 
to be silent. Allow any weight (b such 
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extravagant caricature, and even the 
dome of St. Paul’s may be made to 
appear a most ridiculous absurdity. 
Nay, we will not be quite sure but 
that the dome whicli he himself has 
put up over the National Gallery might 
be made to cut such a figure, that it 
would eclipse the “ portentous ” tower i 
to say nothing of the two little turrets, 
which the uninitiated might mistake for 
a couple ofbelfrys, and wonder whether 
they are intended to sound a tocsin in 
case of fire. lie maKes it a complaint 
against Mr. Barry, whose elevations he 
is compelled to admit are very striking, 
that too much is sacrificed to external 
appearance; which malapropos remark 
turns his own motto, “ Proprhm est 
stuUUia'" &.C., completely against him¬ 
self, for the “ Gallery is hardly any 
thing else but outside show—such as 
it is. What, too, could induce him to 
bring in the following unlucky quota¬ 
tion ; — 

" ’Tis use alone that sanctities expense; 
And splendour borrows all her rays from 
sense,” 

when he himself scruples not to intrck- 
ducc into his own building the afore¬ 
said dome and turrets, all which arc 
perfectly useless, even as regards mere 
cflcci, in his interior. Not a wllit more 
fortunate is he when he thinks fit to 
reproach Mr. Barry with having de¬ 
viated from liis original design, it being 
notorious that he himself did the same 
in his model for the Gallery ; and not 
only that, but has more than once 
made experiments and alterations dur¬ 
ing the progress of the building. The 
best excuse we can offer for him is 
“ Proprium cst slullUitc,’' &c., and 
that he is afflicted with a remarkable 
short memory — although he seems 
long-sighted enough w*hcn looking at 
his neighbours. 

Of Ills irascibility, every page fur¬ 
nishes an instance; some of them 
tolerably amusing, ow^ng to tbe way in 
which he magnifies any thing that can 
be construed as objectionable, into 
some positive defect or blunder; and 


to the curious—more whimsical than 
profound quotations or allusions with 
which he illustrates his remarks. By 
way of specimen of the odd turns his 
fancy takes, and the kind of erudition 
he is pleased to make a show of, we 
give almost at random, the following 
])assage:— 

" In tbe tower which forms the dwell¬ 
ing” (viz of tlie speaker), “we have 
first the kitchen, forty feet square; over 
that the state dining-room, forty-four 
square, forty feet liigh; over that two 
hod-iooins, one of which, to reconcile 
U.S to its great height above the ground, 
is thirty-eight foot, by nineteen; over 
these other rooms again and again; re¬ 
minding of the over-tliat-poly-petticoated 
attire of Betty Blackberry, in the opera 
of the ' Farmer,’ which .lemmy Jumps 
characterises as a cool summer dress.” 

Vl'e almost suspect that the objection 
was made chiefly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of bringing in, or perpetrating, 
as some would phrase it, the outrage¬ 
ously queer comparison which winds it 
lip; since as to the objection itself, 
alllioimh dressed up as if it were some 
arcliit&tural enormity,itin fact amounts 
to nothing—to no more than the re¬ 
sidence that is to form one of the 
towers of the principal front will con¬ 
sist of several stories,—a circumstance 
hjj no means \ery remarkable — cer¬ 
tainly notone that calls for an exhibition 
of spleen. Nay, we think that on this 
occasion, Mr. \Vilkins sliews himself to 
he gifted with double, if not exactly se¬ 
cond sight ; for, unless wo eir very 
strangely, in order to make his tale good, 
lie sees many more stories than are shewn 
in any drawing or engraving of the de¬ 
sign, for even in the clock-tower, the 
loftiest part of that end, we can make out 
no more than four stories above the 
basement; therefore, the other stories 
look very much like stories of the in¬ 
genious censor’s own iabricUtion, in 
order to make it appear, that Mr. 
Barry’s structure would be as mncli in 
the Pelion-upon-Ossa style of building, 
as either Auld lleikie itself or the Pa¬ 
goda in Kew Gardens.* 


* It is now said that Mr. Barry’s estimate for the Houses of Parliament does not 
exceed 725,0001., which is less than the sum proposed to be granted by upwards of 
160,0001.; or not quite double what 1ms been expended on the triumphant arch 
de I'Ftoile, at Paris, a merely ornamental w’ork of architecture; and, although of 
considerable magnitude as such, by no means to be put in comparison with so ver}' 
extensive and complex a pile, as that projected for the Houses of Parliament. When 
wo consider what has been expended on tbe New Palace, oad the works at Windsor 
Castle, we very much doubt whether so extensive a pile as Mr. Barry’s design con 
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VVe cannot pretend to track Mr. 
Wilkins thronglj the whole of his con¬ 
fused lahyrinthine course; neither can 
we do more than briefly notice the ex¬ 
cessive acerbity with whicli he speaks 
of, and, also, speaks to, the seveinl 
commissioners. Almost would he make 
out, that it was a high misdemeaucur in 
those gentlemen to be amateurs,—a 
class of persons, for wliom he takes 
no pains to conceal his supreme con¬ 
tempt,— although we really do not see 
why architects in particular, more than 
any other class of professional men, 
should bear so mucli ill-will towards 
those who pay their art the compliment 
of regarding as a liberal pursuit, worthy 
to be cultivated by ^irivnte gentlemen. 
Full certain are we, that the number 
of those who so apply themselves to it, 
is not so alarmingly great that tlie pro¬ 
fession need set up a hue and cry 
against them; neitiier do we under¬ 
stand, why the latter should complain 
as they do, that the public aw; too 
ignorant of their art to appreciate or 
properly encourage it, and yet sneer at, 
if they do not openly revile, tie few 
who addict themselves to it, con amore. 

Mr. Liddell, who is said to have 
distinguished himself by his architec¬ 
tural studies, is not on that account 
treated with any courtesy by Phil- 
Archimedes; on the contrary, we tfl-e 
assured that he is “ one of those gifted 
Gilfdlans, who prove their own calling 
to become instructors in a science of 
which they know little or nothing, by 
abusing all modern productions. Abuse 
of the works of modern architects, is 
Mr. Liddell’s royal road; his rail, or 
rather his railing road — his locomotive 
engine is his longue, which is employed 
incessantly: he is known to have said, 
that the National Gallery is a national 
disgrace. For this, in the language of 
Claudio, I (WT him. “ What is the 
object—” but we must stop, having 
no room to spare for more of the pass¬ 
age, which terminates in a piece of 
mystification, intimating, that Mr. Lid¬ 
dell is about to make his coup d'easui 
as a practitioner. The plain English 
of the matter wc presume is, that that 
gentleman spoke of the National Gal¬ 
lery very depreciatingly; yet, as we 
have already shewn, he is not the only 


one who has expressed his opinion in 
unmeasured terms; neither is it any rea¬ 
son wherefore Mr. Wilkins should shew 
himself so exceedingly thin-skinned. 
.The building is now erected or very 
nearly so, and neither Mr. Liddell, 
Mr. Welby Pugin, nor Mr. Any-body- 
else, can put an extinguisher upon it, 
or run away with it in their pockets. 
It is not like a book; their denuncia¬ 
tions of it cannot prevent its being seen, 
for people will hardly choose to walk 
through Trafalgar Square with their 
eyes shut, out of deference to thecritici.sm 
of those gentlemen; consequently, if it 
really possesses the merit its author 
claims for it, what they have uttered 
against it, will only redound to the dis¬ 
credit of their own taste and judgment, 
and prove how grossly they have com¬ 
mitted themselves. Of alt censure, that 
which deals in mere ofT-liand dogmatic 
ipsedixitSf'nthe least formidable; inas¬ 
much as it alleges nothing more than 
personal antipathy, for which the party 
professing it is unable to assign any 
valid or even plausible reason, and 
accordingly, like the oracles of old, 
shelters himself under laconic brevity 
of speech, wisely bearing in mind the 
adage — “ the less said, the sooner 
mended.” It is possible, too, that 
there may have been some ellipsis in 
the sentence pronounced by two oracu¬ 
lar critics; and, in terming the Gallery 
a national disgrace, they may have 
intended to say, not that llie architect 
has disgraced himself, but that it is 
disgraceful to the nation, that he shoulil 
have been so closely restricted in his 
designs for a building of such im¬ 
portance. He that as it may, Mr. 
Vivian lias expressly said : — 

“ For public works our parliament 
ought not to bo niggardly in affording 
the means, but should be scrupulous in 
looking to the application of them. It 
might then linppen, that the National 
Gallery now in progress, though it would 
never rival the %umptuousness of the 
Louvre, might not jirove vastly inferior 
both internally and externally to' the 
noble receptacles, which Prussia and the 
secondary state of Uavuria have provided 
for their colleclioiis of art.” — Quarterlif 
Uevieu-, No cvi. p. 343. 

Here one would imagine, there was 


be executed for the sum stated ; nevertheless, we should be sorry were a mistaken 
economy to stickle upon such itn important occasion about a few hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. Supposing the design worth adopting,—and it is incontestably very superior 
to any other that was offered,—it is worth while to carry it fully into effeot. and do 
it fuU j uslice,—0. Y. 
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nothing to give particular offence to 
the architect of the National Gallery; 
there certainly is nothipg disrespectful, 
nothing discourteous; it imputes to 
him no want of ability, but merely ex¬ 
presses the regret that he was not more 
adequately furnished with the requisite 
means. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilkins 
actually takes fire at it, and exclaims, 
“ I marvel much, whether Mr. Vivian 
at all knows what he is writing about, 
when he says ‘ it might then happen,’ 
&c. Here the gallery of the Louvre,” 
continues Mr. Wilkins, “ is regarded 
as his lean ideal, both as to the exterior 
and interior, with which, by the by, 
Perraiilt had nothing more to do than 
Mr. Vivian.” 

Surely, Mr. Wilkins must be posi¬ 
tively blinded by his ill humour, when 
he so perversely misinterprets things, 
as if lor the purpose of picking a 

a uarrel. To any one who peruses 

le whole passage, which we cannot af¬ 
ford room for, it must be obvious, that by 
the Louvre, Mr. Vivian does not mean 
the gallery alone, but the entire edifice, 
as a national repository for works of 
art; consequently, he may very wdl 
be allowed to refer to Perrault as the 
architect of the most celebrated portion 
of it. The blunder, therefore, turns 
out to be entiiely Mr. Wilkins’ own, 
who, not satisfied with that, goes on 
combatting chimeras o? his own rais¬ 
ing,—much after the fashion of the 
knight of La Mancha’s adventure 
with the windmill,—and takes some 

S ains to prove, that the exterior of the 
[ational Gallery is, in proportion to 
its extent, much loftier than the gallery 
of the Louvre; although in all that, Mr. 
Vivian says, there is nut a syllable 
which either extols the rrench gallery, 
or censures the English one, for propor¬ 
tions or any other particular quality. 
The offence for which he receives a 
snubbing from the testy Phil-Archi- 
medes, consists in nothing more than 
hinting, with perfect wirbanity, that he 
ought not to have been fettered and 
restricted as he has been, but allowed 
to produce a work no less worthy of 
tlie country than of himself. It must 
be admitted, tlmt in confining his views 
to something not vastly inferior to the 
galleries at Berlin and Munich, Mr. 
Vivian does not seem particularly com¬ 


plimentary towards our architect, who 
may possibly imagine that, despite all 
the thwarting and unpropitious circum¬ 
stances he had to contend with, lie has 
produced an edifice which, externally 
at least, rivals, although it may not 
actually surpass, either of tlie German 
ones; still, considering the convenient 
salvo held out to him, he might very 
well have put up with the little draw¬ 
back attaclicd to it, more philosophi¬ 
cally;—“ambition should be made of 
sterner stuff.” By no means Is it to be 
desired that an artist, or in fact, any 
public man, should be indifferent to 
public opinion; yet, neither would we 
have him be so tremblingly sensitive to 
the least breeze of disapprobation, as 
to attempt to dispel it by raising a 
tempest in opposition to it: with which 
piece of advice, we must make our bow 
to the pleasant though very ill-pleased 
Phil-Archiincdcs. 

The next upon our muster-roli, is a 
person of a very different description. 
The very antipode of Mr. Wilkins in 
taste, Welhy Pugin .shews hiinselfto be 
hardiji less so in his mental constitution. 
Both are somewhat Quixotic; but while 
the one enters the lists to defend him¬ 
self against |>articular adversaries, the 
other sallies forth laying about him on 
all sides, with might and main, deter- 
nliiicd to spare no one who refuses to 
pay homage to his Dulcinea, and hardly 
those who do. Nay, not content with 
one Diilcinca, our architectural Quix¬ 
ote has, if not exactly a plurality, a 
duality of them,—to wit, lloman Ca¬ 
tholicism, and Gotliic architecture ; 
of both of which he sets him self up 
as the champion. Besides, being a 
proselyte to the Romish church, in 
whose behalf he is, like most other 
proselytes, quite outrageous in his zeal, 
he appears also to be ambitious of 
inartyidom, at least from his pro¬ 
fessional brellireii, all of whom, almost 
to a man, he affects to treat with 
supreme scorn, as arrant imbeciles ; so 
that even should they inflict no heavier 
punislimeiu than tliat of sending him 
to Covcntiy—a town, by the by, rather 
too much to his taste to be a very hor¬ 
rible place of banishment to him,— 
Uiey will, doubtless, be of opinion, that 
he has cancelled the debt for which he 
stood creditor in their books.* That 


* “ Everlasting gratitude is due to Messrs. Pugin, for their laborious measurements 
and details of various examples in their useful Works ujk>u ecclesiustica], collegiate, 
and domestic Gothic.” Noble on Profeuioml P root iff. 
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the profession must now regard him as 
an insolent reviler, admits of little dis¬ 
pute; whether the Roman Catholic 
Church will greatly admire him as its 
advocate, is not quite so certain, since 
his attachment to it seems to arise quite 
as much from his admiration of its out¬ 
ward splendour, as from conviction of 
the soundness of its doctrines. Like 
some German enthusiasts in art, who 
have abjured Protestantism as a creed 
too coldly rational to insi)ire the painter; 
he seems to have been gained over to 
the creed he now professes, by the ex¬ 
ternal allurements of the church which 
maintains it. The chief credit of his 
conversion, is due to his tiute—to his 
intense admiration of the fabrics reared 
by our Roman Catholic ancestors; or, 
if we err at all in our conjecture, it is 
no other than himself who has misled 
us, by the exceedingly great stress he 
lays upon what must otherwise be held 
almost as matters of indiiference, in 
weighing the merits of ojrpositc religi¬ 
ous systems. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
fortunate thathis taste ruusquitc counter 
to that of Mr. Wilkins, else iniglit his 
veneration for the arcliitecturc of Greece 
have led him to adopt its mythology, 
and extol paganism as the fittest of'all 
religions for a portico-builder. 11 is 
motto now is, 

• 

“ Qui nous delivra des Grecs et des 
Bomainsl” 

That our suspicions do Mr. Welby 
Pugin no very great injustice, is tbc 
more probable, because, wherefore else 
Simula he mix up religion at all with a 
subject professing to be strictly arcliitec- 
tural ? ilad he avowed it to be liis inten¬ 
tion to give us CONTRASTS between the 
Church of Rome and the ('Imrch of 
England, it would have been a widely 
difl'erent case. It is not our purpose, 
however, to examine the grounds of 
Mr.^Pugiu’s convei-sion to a creed 
which, most incontestably, does favour 
ecclesiastical architecture in all its 
pomp; or to inquire how far the church of 
which he is now a membcr,,.has, if not 
openly encouraged, ccrlairiiy winked 
at and tolerated, various superstitious 
and irrational practices. We shall 
merely observe, en passaut, that he 
does not seem to be aware that the 
Romish Church has been reproached 
with—perhaps, the more suitable tenn 
would be convicted of—having en- 
graffed many of the rites of pagariistn 
upon Christianity, when he asserts that 


it has borrowed nothing from any such 
source. Elsie, wherefore should he sup¬ 
press the mention of an accusation 
ne is, doubtless, well able to refute? 
which if he could not do, it would 
have been more politic in him, to utter 
nothing that could afford others a pre¬ 
text for attacking so weak a point. 
That his reading should extend to such 
writers as Middleton and Blunt, who 
have pointed out, with tolerable success, 
not a few striking parallels between the 
paganism of ancient and modern Rome, 
was, perhaps, hardly to be expected; 
yet, tiiat he should be unacquainted 
with what is said upon the same sub¬ 
ject in the late Mr. Hope’s Uistory of' 
Architecture, m.ay well excite our sur¬ 
prise. A work so intimately connected 
with his professional studies; one, be¬ 
sides, containing so much information 
and discussion relative to his own 
favourite style, can hardly have by any 
possibility escaped his attention; nor 
is it likely that when perusing it, he 
should have somehow missed the seven¬ 
teenth chapter, which treats expressly 
of the “ heathen customs kept up or 
Emulated by the Christians,'—those 
corruptions of the apostolical church, 
and those interpolations in its doctrine, 
which it was reserved for the Reforma¬ 
tion to root out. 

So far, he must consent to appear 
eitlicr very ignorant, or not a little dis¬ 
ingenuous : when he attempts to fix 
upon tiic Reformation the stigma of 
having occasioned the decline and dis¬ 
use of the (>othic style, he is pal[>ably 
absurd. Admitting,lor argument’s sake, 
that it really produced that effect, in 
regard to religious buildings, by causing 
the spoliation of many, and cutting off 
opportunities for erecting other struc¬ 
tures on a similar scale of inagnificerice; 
bow the style itself came to be discarded 
from secular buildings, where it might 
have continued to display its varied 
powers, remains to be accounted for. 
No; the blow was first given to it, not 
in heretic England, but in Cal^iolic 
Italy. To the revival of Roman archi¬ 
tecture,— to the domes of Florence 
and St. Peter’s, must we look for the 
difl'usion of that taste, wbioii the 
possessor of “ St. Marie’s Grange” 
(the appellation he has bestowed up¬ 
on bis residence), so bitterly deplorra. 

In his eyes, therefore, the Roman 
basilica, though sanctified by the tomb 
of St. Peter himself, must be dcaibly 
odious^ since it not only hawened the 
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downfal of his favourit<>' style by the 
authoritative example it set, but like¬ 
wise accelerated the Reformution, even 
if it did not tend irnrhediately to bring 
about, by the flagitious practices le- 
sorted to for tlie purpose of providing 
funds for the edifice. He ought, at 
least, to have explained how it hup- 
nened, that Gothic architecture came to 
be simultaneously exploded in popish 
as well as protestant countries—in 
most catholic Strain and Portugal, as 
well as in presbyterian Scotland itself. 
Instead of cherishing it, or shewing 
the least aflection for it, both the Holy 
See and the Holy Inquisition aban¬ 
doned it to its fate.' As regards the 
style itself, heretics did no more than 
follow the example set them by Mr. 
Pugin’s own orthodox church. Whence 
did they derive models of the vitiated, 
corrupt, degenerate, and debased style 
he vituperates, if not from Italian 
schools ? It was neither Luthers nor 
Calvins, but Bruiiclliscliis and Bra- 
mantes, Michael Angelos, and Palla* 
dios, who perverted our taste. 

After such specimens of his historical 
correctness ana acumen, we may, wbli- 
out applying for a dispensation to his 
holiness the pope, dispense with placing 
implicit reliance in the author of the 
Contrasts, as regards matters of that 
sort. How far his criticism is to be 
trusted, remains to be seen. Libellous 
his expressions may not be, yet most 
certainly they are highly ofleiisive, 
not to individuals alone, but to the 
whole profession; so much so, that he 
was driven to tlic necessity of be¬ 
coming his own publisher, no book¬ 
seller choosing to let his name be af¬ 
fixed to a work which, far from paying 
any respect to persons, makes exceed¬ 
ingly free with a great many names, 
and, by implication, ta\c.s architects in 
a lump, with pursuing the art in the 
spirit of mere mechanics and traders. 
Accordingly,between Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Welby Pugin, it becomes difficult 
to decide, which, of the two classes is tlie 
more contemptible—professional men 
or amateurs,—the “ heaven born” and 
“ heaven inspired conceited gentry of 
tlic one, or the equally conceited 
and no less ignorant trading empirics 
of the other. Whatever superiority, 
therefore, either party may arrogate to 
themselves, they ought now to stand 
pretty much upon a par in the estima¬ 
tion of the public. 

Like Phil-Archimedes, too, o,ur “ con¬ 


trasting'* critic, affects to be waggish, 
although not precisely after the same 
fashion, for his waggishness is merely 
confined to his two frontispieces, in 
one of which, he shews up some of the 
chefs (Ponivre of our most eminent 
living architects, and in the oilier, is 
not a little satirical upon what he 
denominates the traded* and those 
who undertake to furnish patterns for 
buildings, according to the taste or no- 
laste of those who require them. Per¬ 
haps some will think, that such a piece 
of graphic sarcasm, does not come with 
the best possible grace from one who 
is known to the world, chiefly as a 
draughtsman and designer,and who has 
published one or two books of designs 
for furniture, and iron and other metal¬ 
work. We shall not stop to inquire 
whether he has not laid himself open 
to retort; neither can we afford our¬ 
selves room for commenting on the 
summary judgment he passes on West 
and Wyatt; the former of whom he 
styles, “ that wooden painter,” while 
he bestows on tlie other, the unsavoury 
epithet “ of execrable memory.” To¬ 
wards Sir Francis Ciiantrey, whotft Mrs. 
Hofiand courteously terms the first of 
living sculptors, having probably never 
beard of such iiobodies as Thorwaldsen 
and Schwanthaler, be is hardly a whit 
{iiorc complaisant, declaring that be 
ought to be crushed beneath the pedes¬ 
tal of his own statue of Jame$ Watt. 
Again, lie pronounces the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, to be “ incon¬ 
gruous and detestable and not having 
the fear of IlnciNA before his eyes, im- 
jiiidcntly asserts both llegeiit'sPark and 
Regent Strc'Ct to be “ nests of pion- 
strosities.” Now were we as testy, 
and irritable as is Pliil-Arcbimedes, we 
should exclaim as lie does: “ For this,” 
in the language of Claudio, “ we owe 
liim.” Being on the contraiy, as all our 
readers well know, and as sdl authors 
who have come under our cognisance, 
must feel, the must lenient and milky 
of our species—let no one dare to say 
the most “ milk and water,”—our 
publishdl^ and ourselves are disposed 
to take it in good part, especially when 
wc find, that in his rage for attacking 
everyiii.thing, he gives vent to remarks 
that come infinitely nearer home to 
others, both' publishers and critics. 

" The immense superiority,” says our 
good-natured ciMitrastsr, " of the'etchings 
of the dd schools, over the dry mecbanicsl 
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productions of tbe steel engravers of our 
time, whose miserable productions, devoid 
ofMol, sentiment, or feeling, are annually 
printed by the thousand, are widely cir¬ 
culated, to remain an everlatthg disgrace 
to the era in which they were manufac¬ 
tured.” 

Tlie pointed nervousness of this lan¬ 
guage, is sufficient to render all the 
dealers in annuals nervous, whenever 
they hear even the name of'Welby 
Pugin pronounced;—all the purvey¬ 
ors of those “ superb,” “ splendid,” 
and ** exquisitely finished ” engravings, 
which render advertisers bankrupt in 
words sufficiently energetic for com¬ 
mendation of them. ()f a moral cer¬ 
tainty, Welby is not a candidate for a 
niche in the Book of Beauties, or T/ic 
Flotcen of Ijoveliness, or The Btwk of 
Gems. INo; he has a loftier ambition, 
and aspires to no less honour, than 
that of being sketched and etched for 
our owp gallery, as soon as it shall 
be resumed; where he would be per- 
durably associated with the “ Pro¬ 
fessor” it delighteth him to honour. 
Well, we will consider of it ; andnwho 
knows but that he will furnish us with 
u view of St. Marie’s Grange for the 
background. Yet, apropos to that, 
how happens it that he has sufiei’cd to 
let slip the opportunity of introducing 
tliat building, which we understand 
was designed by himself, by way of 
contrast to some one of the ‘ miserable 
ediAoes of the present day’? Few will 
attribute the opiissioii to excess of 
modesty. 

Quitting this curvetting strain, where¬ 
in we may be thought to h^c indulged 
too long, we must, in sober seriousness 
say, that Mr. Pugin is not a little un¬ 
fair and ungenerous towards the living 
school of architects. Had it really 
been his aim to form a candid estimate 
of their taste and abilities, he would 
lia«e ^compared their works with those 
of their immediate predecessors of the 
last century, and not with buildings 
the^ have never professed to rival, and 
which have baruiy any tliing^whatever 
in common, with some of tim designs 
with which they are ** contrasted.” 
Had lie pursued such a course, he 
would doubtless hpe found it llicum- 
bent on him, to commend almost iu 
the same degree as he now vilifies. 
It would be too much to expect that 
■within the space of half a century, or 
thereabouts, the art should all at once 
hsFS mads aueh progress, as fo raise 


itself from the imliccilily^ into which it 
had sunk, and establish itself equal to 
what it had ever been before. Surely, 
fastidious as he is, he roust admit, that 
Gothic architecture is at present infi¬ 
nitely better understood than it ever was 
since the period of its exltnctibn as | na¬ 
tional style. He will, without great re¬ 
luctance admit, that contrasted widi Bat¬ 
ty Langley, even Welby Pugin is a giant 
in art; perhaps, too, that a few Gothic 
buildings erected in these degenerate 
days, fairly boar olT the palm mm the 
Strawberry Hills and Lee Priories, 
that were viewed with awful admiration 
by our graiidfalhera. Measured by the 
Hawksmoors, the Gibbs, the Jameses, 
the Ripleys, the Adams, the I.ewiscs, 
the Paynes, and the Tom Sandbysofthe 
preceding century, our living archi¬ 
tects have no very great reason to be 
ashamed of themselves or their worlis. 
Nay, in order to make good his own 
statement, he is obliged to have re- 
ooiii-se to the exceedingly disingenuous 
stratagem, of contrasting some of the 
iraltiicst erections of late years—things 
that 110 one would even for an instant 
think of rcfciriiig to, otherwise than as 
ludicruuslyconteinpliblc—withworksof 
acknowledged excellence. Else, where¬ 
fore does he exliihit that momter-pkee 
of bad taste and deformity. King’s 
Cross; orbring forward Somer’s Town 
Chapel, as if it were a fair average 
specimen of our nttempts^t ecclesias¬ 
tical Gothic? As well might he have 
contrasted a modern gin-palace, with 
Wolsey’s building at Hampton Court. 

It would by no ine.ms be difficult, 
by* reversing the method pursued by 
Mr. Pugin, to shew the very great 
superiority of many recent structures, 
compared with those of which they 
have taken place: for instance, of the 
present Goldsmith’s Hall, St. Paul’s 
School, Post Office, Fishmonger’s Hull, 
Bank of l^igland, St. George’s Hos¬ 
pital, kc. with the buildings formerly 
occupying the sarac sites, or intended 
for the same purposes. Is the Lowther 
Arcade, wc would ask, so immeasurably 
inferior, as a piece of architecture, to 
what Exeter Change was, that wc ouglit 
to be confounded at the falling off iu 
taste !l exhibits? or is the Corinthian 
gateway at the corner of Grovesnor 
Place, much less beautiful than TeOtple 
Bar. Notwithstanding liis sneer at 
Ilegent Street, lie must admit, that 
however open to criticism some of its 
details way be, both that t^e new parts 
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of Strand, and the new streets 
leadiiii!| from London Bridge, manifest 
a demied improvement both in tiouse 
and stMet architecture. Of ^ years 
again, quite a new and distinct class 
of buildings has sprung up, many of 
which, are no less ornamented exter-* 
nally tlian they are sumptuous witliin : 
we allude to the club-houses at the 
west end of die town. These are to 
our street architecture, what tlicir 
palazti are to Italian cities, and serve, 
in some degree, to make amends for the 
absence of splendid private luausious, 
which, with some two or three excep¬ 
tions, continue to be totally destitute 
of architectural pretension. By en¬ 
tirely passing over these and various 
other improvements, which occasion 
the London of the nineteenth century 
to eomtmgt very strikingly with tliat of 
the eighteenth, Mr. Pugin shews him¬ 
self to be too much of a Smelfungus, 
abd determined to behold nothing save 
defects and deformities. We sur¬ 
render to him, without mercy, the 
“professor’s own house,” as he rather 
impudently denotes it, which is, indcc^, 
in a most mongrel taste, and disfigured 
by an erection of stone, ingeniously 
contrived to look like a “ band-box’’ con¬ 
trivance of painted wood ; yet, had not 
Air. Pugin s attention been too ex¬ 
clusively engrossed by that architec¬ 
tural wbimmery, he might have espied 
out a leally beautiful devation on the 
opposite side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
namely, the Alfade of the College of 
Surgeons, as re-desigiied by Mr. Barr^, 
and which affords a contrusi no Iflss 
encouraging than obvious, when com¬ 
pared with the truly miserably cuck- 
iieyhed front which it has superseded. 

^^e cannot help regarding it as a 
great defect in Mr. Pugin’s book, Ui^ 
tliere exists hardly any connexion ^e- 
tw’eeii the plates and the letterpress. 
So far frQin taking tiie slightest pmiis 
to point out the particular merits^or 
deformities be thus opposes to ^ch 
other, be scarcely mentions in any w^ 
a single one of the subjects; altnq^^ 
it surely would not have been a supir-' 
fluous task, had he favoured us with a 
few explanatory and critical observa¬ 
tions r^rding them. It would seem, 
however, tliat criticism is by no means 
bis forte, for never once does be at¬ 
tempt to approach it. Of Kerce denun¬ 
ciation there is enough, or more than 
enough. In the most sweeping and 
unqualified manner he, in one brief 
VOL. XV. MO. LXXXVIl. 


Sentence, gives up to reprobation 
Buckingham Palace, the National Gal¬ 
lery, tlie Board of Trade, and the new 
buildings at the British Museum, de¬ 
claring that “ no one can look at them, 
or any of the principal buildings lately 
erected, but must feel the vety existence 
of such public monuments a national 
disgrace ”! This is not criticism, but 
tlie mere strut and swagger''of what 
would fain pass for it. To what, after 
all, docs it amount, save that the writer 
unsparingly decries the buildings he 
mentions; yet upon what grounds he 
docs so, or liovv far he imputes the 
poverty of taste they manifest to their 
respective authors, or to unfavourable 
circumstances, including that of style, 
he aftoids us no means whatever of 
judging. Consequently, even though 
his opinion may not be incorrect, there 
is injustice in the mode of giving it, 
inasmuch as it is totally unancompanietl 
by evidence, and states nothing substan¬ 
tially upon which the accused might 
claim to be heal'd, ilad the same in¬ 
jurious allcg-dtions been frequently re- 
peatefl before, and likewise distinctly 
made out, then, indeed, Mr. Pugin 
would have stood excused for not 
rectipitulating tiieni, unless be could 
have set them in a much stronger light 
ti^u had previously been done; and 
from a professional'man—one, too, 
who arrogates to himself such superior 
taste and judgment—we might not 
unreasonably have expected something 
beyond the mere declaration of in's 
violent likings and antipatiiies. Welby 
Pugin may be a very sound Catholic, 
yet it is rather unseemly in him to 
fancy himself a kind of pppe in archi¬ 
tectural matters; for ceitaju we are that 
liis prorcssiotiiil brethreq svill not admit 
his 

Adopting Mr. Pugin’s ingenious prin¬ 
ciple of contrast, we shall place beside 
iiiifi Mr. W. 11. Hamilton, author of two 
l£tters to Lord Elgin, and also of the 
article on “ Barry s Designs for the 
I^w Houses of Parliament ” in a re¬ 
cent number of the London and 
fninster lievkto. W hat adm irable sym¬ 
pathy must exist between the writers 
we have thus matched to each other, 
may be conceived, when we say that 
Mr. Hamilton is as furiously and inve- 
terately anti-Gothic id his prejudices, 
as the author of the Contrasts is anti- 
Grecian. Arcades ainbo —both aie 
bigots, although bigots of diametrically 
opposite creedj. In proof of this, we 
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need- do no more lhan refer to tlioSe 
passages in the Review wlWre Mr. H. 
exclaims against “ the poverty of style 
and cold sitnplicily of Westminster 
Hal\.;” and would have us believe' 
that Gothic windows “ are in general 
scarcely, if any thing, lietter than tri¬ 
angular holes in a wall”!—or to the 
following one in his First Letter: 

“ 'Iliis temporary rago for Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture would never have controlled 
tlie talents and taste of the English of 
the last or present centu^, if it had not 
been for the singular nottons of one indi¬ 
vidual, an ingenious trifler, as Gibbon 
calls him, the lute Horace, Earl ofOrford, 
who, in the indulgence of a peculiar fancy 
in ornamenting an iusigniiicant villa, and 
from a desire to give birth to a new fashion, 
employed along life, and the influence he 
possessed amongst the upper classes of 
society, to introduce a passion for what 
he styled the charming, venerable Gothic. 
His disciples copying, as so frequently 
happens, the faults chiefly of their ori¬ 
ginal, ransacked old houses and bams 
for the furniture and ornamcnls of for¬ 
gotten times; and they often set as ^uch 
value upon the possession of a piece of 
glass from a Gothic window, an uneasy 
Gothic chair, or a ricketty Gothic table 
as others did [do] upon the finest works 
of antiquity.” 

We have soinetliing still more edi¬ 
fying for our friend Welby, against 
whose book it seems to be intended 
as an antidote: 

Though well calculated to astonish 
the ignorant, they (Gotliic ecclesiastical 
builmngs) gave to the mass of the 
}ieople a false impression of religious 
awe, which was no otherwise connected 
with religion iteelf, than n.s it served to 
instil a respect and terror for those who 
presided in them; and who preserved by 
these means a paramount control over the 
architects, and tlteir subordinates, the 
painters and sculptors. What other view 
of the subject can satisfactorily account 
for the gorgeous churches raised iii the 
midst of the poorest populations of dis¬ 
tant villages 1 or for the useless and vain 
accumulation of pinnacles, and turrets, 
and spires, ramified window^” [where 
are the " triangular holes ” gone to ?] 
*' ornamented niches and canopies, falsely 
delicate traceries, grotesque and irrever¬ 
ent shapes, and the profusion of unmean¬ 
ing excrescences, lavished indiscriini. 
nntely over every part of such buildings, 
offering, as they did, extravagant con¬ 
trasts of gloominess and decoration, and 
not unmingled with the strangest com- ' 
binations of CMu-istian and profane ido¬ 
latry ”! • 


Greatly is it to be hoped that Welby 
weareih a wig, else eaclt particular hair 
of his head must stand erect as he reads 
the above fuimination. That Uie whole 
is pointed at his volume, is rendered 
evident by tlie malicious-phrase, “ ex¬ 
travagant contrasts,” witich is nothing 
less titan a palpable hit at (lie man of 
“ St. Marie’s Grange.” 

It is curious to observe with what 
facility those who advance the most 
contradictory opinions, can mould cir¬ 
cumstances as best suits their own side 
of the question. For instance, among 
the claims which Mr. Hamilton sets up 
in behalf of Grecian architecture, he 
urges one which the admirers of Gothic 
equally arrogate for their own favourite 
style, namely, tliat it is best suited to 
our climate and atmosphere, being less 
susceptible of injury from weather and 
smoke. Of course, both cannot be 
right. Which party, then, is to willi- 
draw its ill-grounded pretension ? or 
where are we to look for the Solomon 
who is to give judgment in this per¬ 
plexing case? For our part, we should 
say that style has very little to do with 
the matter, since, whether they be 
Grecian or Gothic, sculptured mould¬ 
ings and ornaments will collect dirt, 
and in time be corroded by the atmos¬ 
phere. The chief difference is, that 
such corrosion and dinginess, or rust, 
are less offensive in Gothic buildings 
than in others, because they impart to 
them that sombre air of antiquity we 
are apt to consider a characteristic of 
the style itself. Not satisfied with being 
a warm admirer ofGrecian architecture, 
Mr. Hamilton is one of those who de¬ 
precate any deviation from the express 
models which hare been handed down 
to us from antiquity, iind to which he 
thinks we ought to confine ourselves. 
Herein he is far less liberal than Mr. 
Ilosking, the celebrated anti-Vitru- 
vianist, who would allow comiderablc 
latitude as to st^le; in which he is 
certainly home out by the practice of 
the Greeks themselves. Still more does 
he differ—even toto calo —from a re¬ 
cent German writer. Dr. Kitgen, who 
gives it as his opinion, that indiscrimi¬ 
nate copying of the antique has contri¬ 
buted to render modern architecture 
little better than the art of disguising, 
as far as possible, the real nature and 
construction of our buildings. Tlie 
fierman doctor may tiierefcve be con¬ 
sidered an ultra-KadicEA in architec¬ 
ture; tiie promulgator of the principles 
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here advocated by Purser and Sa¬ 
vage ; on the latter of whom we shall 
presently bestow soihe notice. Nei¬ 
ther does Mr. Uamiltoa stand alone 
ill his ultra anti-Gothicism ; for, to say 
nothing of Fontbill Beckford, who, if we 
may judge by the disparaging opinions 
he has lately put forth on the subject 
of the Gothic style, is quite a renegade 
from his own practice,—both Grellier 
and Hakewill are decidedly opposed 
to that species of architecture. One of 
Mr. GrelUer’s allegations against it is so 
curious as to be well worth noting,—for 
he maintains tliat there is no generally 
recognised and invariable standard esta¬ 
blished, which may be appealed to; 
consequently (so, at least, he is pleased 
to infer), one man’s Gotliic is quite as 
good as another’s—modern imitations 
will posses as much authority as the 
edifices from which they arc compiled. 
Such opinion, we must confess, betrays 
no less derogatory than singular notions 
of art ; #s if nothing could possess 
merit, or ought to be considered legi¬ 
timate, save what accommodated itself 
to an exclusive system, founded upon 
a few precedents and mere conventional 
dogmas. Although he does not appear 
even to suspect it, the Gothic style, 
like every other mode of building to 
which the tenb style can correctly be 
applied, has principles of its own, 
notwithstanding that they are too com¬ 
plicated and latent to be easily re¬ 
ducible into a brief, compendious sys¬ 
tem, comprised under a few general 
rules. Others tlian Mr. Grellier may 
be of opinion, that one chief cause 
wherefore our modern pseudo-Greek 
architecture presents so many signal 
failures, is tnat the system itself is so 
narrow^, that while it prescribes im¬ 
passable boundaries to those who 
would willingly advance onwards, it 
also chalks out a path which the 
veriest dunce can hardly fail to miss. 
Hence happens it tha* we have so many 
copies of the antique, painfully exact, 
and faithful to it in every thing save 
tile spirit of the professed models. The 
details are often scrupulously accurate, 
ns far as there is any authority for them ; 
yet the ennemhle is either deplorably 
abortive, or ludicrously contemptible. 
Muttttit mutandhy we migh^ therefore 
say, after Mr. Grellier, one man’s Greek 
or Koman portico is quite as good as 
nnqther’s ; —and, indeed, as far as de¬ 
sign goes, subjects of that kind are in 
ihemseives aitogether mechanical, and 


hardly admit of other display of talent 
than that required for bringing all the 
rest of the design into perfect keeping 
widi such a feature, in which compara¬ 
tively few architects succeed, while the 
majority seem to consider it of little 
importance whether they even attempt 
to do so or not. 

As we have glanced above at the 
contradictoiy opinions, maintained with 
such pertinacity by some of the op- 
posito parties and sects into which the 
architectural world is now divided, 
it may, perhaps, be expected that we 
should express our own, and say to 
which side we incline. Now, we con¬ 
sider ourselves foitunate in standing 
upon perfectly neutral ground—almost 
might we say, did it not sound some¬ 
what arrogantly, in a loftier region, 
far above the din and squabbles of 
noisy disputants, who seem chiefly 
solicitous for victory, and to whom 
may justly be applied the words of 
the illustrious Roman philosopher:— 
‘•Plerique errare malunt,eamque senten- 
tiam^quam adamaverunt pUgnacissimb 
defendere, quam sine pertinacia quid 
constan tissimb d icendum exqi lirere." By 
no means do we look with envy upon 
that one-sided, narrow taste, which cuts 
off all but one source of gratiftcation, 
aefusing to perceive any other beauties 
than tliose of some one particular style, 
and striving to proscribe every other. 
Ours is more capacious. VVe should 
almost as soon think of putting out 
our eyes, in older that we might be 
more delighted with the sense of hear¬ 
ing, or vice verm, as of renouncing one 
style of the art out of attachment to 
another. But, some may perhaps ex¬ 
claim, supposing we were compelled 
to decide, to which particular style 
would we assign the preference? Our 
reply is, that when the unhappy ne¬ 
cessity for making such decision shall 
arrive, then, but not till then, shall we 
take the matter into serious considera¬ 
tion. Ill the meanwhile we shall go on 
admiring the respective beauties which 
each style offers to us — not in the hope 
of thereby conciliating their admirers 
and advocates, since they will be more 
offended at our admitting the claims of 
their rivals, than picasra with us for 
recognising their own; but in the spirit 
of true polygamists in art, refusing to 
be contented with a single charmer, 
let her excellences be ever so ..great, 
when we may very innocently enjoy 9 
harem. 
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Mr. Sava^’s pamphlet, to which we 
now taro, is an oad pixxluction—a 
tissue of common place run mad,’' 
and strutting about on stilts—a string 
of pompously enounced and oracularly 
delivered truisms. It contains, however, 
one or two ratlier striking, not to say 
Iiold opinions; and had the author 
suitably expanded them,, they would 
have furnisht|d some interesting specu¬ 
lation. At present they are little better 
than raw hints, which it would seem 
he was afraid of attempting to develope, 
lest he should too far commit himself. 
We do nof imagine there is any collu¬ 
sion between llitgen and him—pro- 
liably our English champion of radi¬ 
calism in architecture has never heard 
the doctor’s name ; yet he most unde¬ 
niably entertains similar sentiments, 
when he says: ** The imitation of the 
Greek has perverted the whole taste 
of modem Europe on the subject of 
arcliitectural composition. It gives a 
style independent of ideas, and is set¬ 
ting manner above matter. It is the 
nonsense verses of tlie schoolboys ”! 
This is certainly not at all ** miming 
the matterquite the reverse; and it 
must be all the less unpalatable from 
its being difficult to gainsay, or to deny 
that such is, to a great extent, the case. 
“ Tlie imitation of styles,” he afterj. 
wards observes, “ is a valuable disci¬ 
pline for a pupil, but a confession of 
incapacity in a professor.” This re¬ 
mark is even worse than the other; 
to that our Welby Pugin woujd most 
readily subscribe; but this actually saps 
the foundations of his own stroiigiiold. 
Indeed, we know no one to whom it 
could be endurable, except “ TAc Pro- 
fes$or ” himself, who has certainly en¬ 
deavoured to carve out a style of his 
own—with what success we leave tlic 
author of the Contrasts to bear witness. 
Witli the following opinion we most 
cordially agree, and only regret that 
the writer, who is capable of announc¬ 
ing such an important truth, should 
not have brought it more prominently 
forward, and exhibited it at greater 
length, instead of committing to paper 
so many trivial and trite observations. 

“ It is said tliat every thing is already 
invented, that the age of invention is 
passed, and that all diat art can now do 
IS to select and copy. But this is not 
the way in which any of the excellences 
we admire have been produced; nor is 
^ priuoiple a^d praetioe admitted in 
oiftelr arts, or iit literature. The degraded 


state of modem architecture is to be mainly 
attributed to this fatal opinion ; and w'e 
see the consequence of tamely copying 
and repeating forms which, so copied, 
are destitute of that living principle 
which first prompted them, and which 
etill gives them their charm.” 

This passage ought to be inscribed 
on a tablet in letters of gold, and hung 
up in the room where the Institute of 
British Architects assemble—-nay, in 
every architectural academy; and we 
almost feel compunction for havibg ex¬ 
pressed ourselves in regard to Mr. Sa¬ 
vage’s pamphlet as we have done. To 
many, what we have just quoted must 
sound like downright profanencss — to 
alt those, especially, whom Crablie 
might almost be fancied to liavc Itad 
in his eye when he says, 

Order to these is armour and defence; 

And love of method serves in lack of 
sense.” 

It must, indeed, scandalise t^ stanch 
and orthodox Five Ordtn' men—those 
who contend that, even were it possible 
to ^produce any thing rivalling the mo¬ 
dels we now possess, it would be alto¬ 
gether supererogatory, since we want 
nothing more—it must, indeed, scan¬ 
dalise them, we repeat, to be told, and 
that, too, by a professional man, that 
the system upon which they proceed is 
utterly unsound and rotten. IJow far 
we ourselves are disposed to sympathise 
with them, may be gue&sed from a 

K r which appeared in the ver^ first 
iber of this Magazine, wherein we 
proved tolerably clearly that Grecian 
architecture itself is a refutation of tlieir 
doctrine. As far as Mr. Savage is con¬ 
cerned, they may, [icrhaps, turn round 
upon him, and say that he should not 
have stopped short there, but have pro¬ 
ceeded to .vindicate his theory, if not 
by some direct and positive illustration 
of it, at least by pointing out in what 
way we ought tp set about making 
some attempt in the direction he re¬ 
commends. 

Unfortunately, those to whom the 
public are willing to ascribe talent, 
and from whom originality might be 
expected, never seize hold of those 
opportunities tliat would enable them 
to achieve what, if at all successful, 
would at once become an auUiority, 
and help to break down the inveterate 
prejudices whicli now strongly oppose 
nil'innovation as inischieouus—tiiaf is, 
Iiold and decided innovationfor of 
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that which may be termed piecemeal 
and nibbling we have already enough. 
It is not by puny litlle experiments in 
holes and corners, or upon mere bits, 
that originality can fairly shew itself. 
Let what is so produced be ever so 
good in itself, the very circumstance of 
its being so applied is apt to stamp it 
in the general eye as utterly unworthy of 
regard, if not positively of bad repute. 
No; success is to be won only upon a 
larger scale. Would we, then, encou¬ 
rage rash experimentalising upon edi¬ 
fices of importance—those, precisely, 
where failure would be most of all 
lamentable and disgraceful '! Ay, un¬ 
doubtedly we would, if we considered 
the architect Worthy of the task; and he 
would be unworthy of it who could not 
plainly predict to himself with full as¬ 
surance what its result would be; since 
to him it ought not to be matter of ex¬ 
periment, but of proof to the world. 
What to others must appear before¬ 
hand daringly hazardous, if not abso¬ 
lutely visionary, it is for him to reveal. 
“ V'ieles muss das Genic," observes 
l.essing, “ erst wirklich machen, wenn 
wir es fiir mdglich erkennen soil." 
Much must appear quite impossible, 
until genius convinces us to the con¬ 
trary by achieving it. That bold at¬ 
tempts, even in architecture, are not 
unimrmly unsuccessful, the example of 
Schinkel, if no other, may convince us. 
Lut our architects, it must be allowed, 
are an over-cautious and timid race; 
and never more so than on those occa¬ 
sions where they might put forth their 
energy, supposing them to possess any. 

Tn conformity with his own notable 
remark, that the post of honour in a 
procession is at the end, and that, 
therefore, the established sequence, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
establishes the superior importance of 
the latter art, we have left “ the Pro¬ 
fessor” and his choice volume to bring 
up the rear. To vary the simile, they 
may be considered as the dessert to 
our banquet; nor let any one presume 
maliciously to insinuate that we co¬ 
vertly reproach him with dealing in the 
confectioiuiry style. We mean no more 
than that we have reserved his volume 
as a bonne bouehe —an exquisite dsunty, 
to be leisurely enjoyed after masticating 
tougher food. It is, indeed, a dish fit 
to set before those of royal bl^; 
and, accordingly, w'e find it dedicated 
to his royal highness of Sussex. More¬ 
over, it possesses the strong recom¬ 


mendation of being “ not published 
that is, published only as the law con¬ 
strues those ingenious productions to 
be which are so unlucky as to coroc 
under the denomination of libels, whe¬ 
ther they happen to be printed or not. 
So, then, we actually class the Descrip¬ 
tion of the House and Museum on the 
North Side of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
with libels 1 Nothing can be further 
from our intention. It is no libellus 
famosus; quite the contrary, a portly 
quarto volume—a goodly specimen of 
what Britton terms ** emb^ished lite¬ 
rature." There are plerfiy of plates, 
such as they are; plenty of reading, 
such as it is—and some of it is droll 
enough in all conscit?nce. Then, in¬ 
stead of so commonplace a thing as a 
preface, we arc saluted in limine by an 
“ exordiumwhich, nevertheless, reads 
very much like a preface, and a rather 
ordinary one, too, after all. That for 
which it is chiefly remarkable is the 
follow’ing piece of information : 

To render the following pages tho 
mofb. pleasing and attractive to young 
minds, and to increase their love for the 
line arts, pictorial and poetical remarks 
on some of the most prominent features 
of tho house and museum, written by a 
lady, have been embodied with my own 
•description.” 

By day and niglit bnt diis is won¬ 
drous strange! Here have we a vo¬ 
lume, of winch only a hundred and 
fifty copies are printed, and intended 
as a present to such persons as the 
dedicatee, and to public bodies, yet is 
it adapted to the taste of young per¬ 
sons," as we read on the titles of school 
books I Surely, Sir Jdhn Soane could 
not intend to hint to the parties whom 
he sent copies to that they were mere 
children in mattjgrs of taste, fit only to 
be loUppopped by his “ lady." Yet if 
he did not mean this, what the d—I, as 
Fhil-Archimedes energetically phrases 
it, could he possibly mean ? ques¬ 
tion is so ticklish, so delicate, and so 
puzzling, that we abandon it in despair. 

Another thing that forcibly strikes us 
as hardly less unaccountable in this 
exordium—which jre now find we did 
injustice to, in calling it an ordinary 
preftice—is that it, makes not the 
slightest mention, of, not even the most 
distant allusion to, a volume published 
some years ago by no less a person dmn 
- John Britton himself, >whid), under 
the enigmatical ti^ of The Union of 
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ArchUeetmet Sculpture, and Baintinp, 
described tbe very same house and 
museum. Perhaps Sir John Sosne was 
determined to take no notice of a work 
displaying such supremely bad taste in 
its very title—that is, one whose title 
assigns the place of the superlative 
degree, not to nixhitectnre, but to 
painting; or he may not have le- 
fished its somewhat too flattering, and 
unctuous, and fulsome style; or, again, 
be may have looked upon the title itself 
as a covert piece of satire on his museum, 
which prints rather a jumble than a 

union'*%f works of art — a mere 
brokerVshop arrangement of odds and 
ends ofalldiinds. Amidst these and 
various other conjectures, we cannot 
pretend to guess at the real cause of 
Sir John’-s silence in regard to that 
volume; which silence becomes all tlie 
more inexplicable, when we find the 
same engravings which originally ap¬ 
peared in the “ Union " transferred to 
this new “ Description,” where several 
others have been added to them, exe- 
ented in the very worst, altliough in the 
very Jirst, style of lithography. *rhey 
manifest, besides, .a contempt for the 
dry mechanical rules of perspective, 
that is by far more astonishing than it 
is admirable. 

It is not, however, in its embellhitc 
merits that the chief attractions of the 
Ikscription lie, as is the case with the 
greater part of “ embellished literature,” 
but in the letterpress itself. Here wc 
could almost fiincy that tlie professor 
had been assisted, not only by the lady 
who furnished the ** pictorial ” remarks 
—an odd expression that!—but by 
that consummate master of description, 
the eloquent George llobins. Almost 
every page smacks of bis felicitous style, 
of his fertile graphic fancy, and of that 
peculiar magic by means of which he 
^n6bles the meanest objects, and 
transforms the most ordinary into mi¬ 
racles. Hardly any other than he could 
have made a ** gallery ” to the south 
drawing-room of what, till the other 
day, was no more than a. veranda. 
To be sure, this “ gallery ” does not 
affect positively to rival that of the 
Louvre—at least, pot in its dimensions, 
since it does not exceed those of twenty- 
five feet in length, and two feet ten 
inches In width. Nevertheless, it must 
be owned that tlie proportions are those 
of a long gallery, being thirty-two 

bj two hundred and sixty—ioehesl 
which grandiloquent mode’efcoiBputa- 


tion might as well have been fidopted 
at once, as it would have been perfectly 
in keeping with the pomposity displayed 
in otlter respects. There is hardly a 
closet, a cupboard, or a corner in tlie 
whole house, that is not distinguished 
by some fimciful, fine-sounding, and 
truly imposing appellation. Thus we 
have the “ Parloir of Padre Giovanni,” 
the “ Corinthian colonnade,” with co¬ 
lumns almost as high as those of a 
shop front; the aforesaid “ gallery,” 
the “crypt,” the “catacombs”—so 
called, as we are assured by a learned 
antiquary, because the cats are combed 
there; the “ Champs Jilysces,” the 
“ Tivoli recess,” the “ Shakespeare 
recess,” the “ oratory,” and a long 
catalogue besides of other curious and 
recondite names, all shewing uncom¬ 
mon powers of poetical invention. J> 
is not for us to say that all tliis is in 
singularly bad taste,— in the style of a 
Cockney tea-garden, or tiie bills of a 
puppet-show. We are not professors; 
nor do we profess even so much as to 
comprehend what the professor himself 
mf ans by it, further than wc apprehend 
he is ambitious of taking to himself the 
title of Padre Giovanni,—an odd whim, 
certainly, yet not more odd than some 
of his other whims, nor at all mote 
oflensive. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help agreeing with the old and homely 
adage which says, “ Fine words butter 
no parsnipsand are, accordingly, of 
opinion that these transcendently fine 
names do not at all improve the little 
rooms and closets they are intended 
to dignify: on tlie contrary, they arc 
likely to beget expectations that will 
be strangely disappointed when the 
public shall be admitted into this 
raree-show, and behold the Soancan 
Museum in ail its—littleness. 

The feminine portion of the letter¬ 
press, to wit, the “ pictorial and poeti¬ 
cal remarks,” have the merit of har¬ 
monising sufficiently well with the 
masculine twaddle. The “ lady ” ap¬ 
pears, indeed, not to be very original, 
to imitate too closely the poetical flou¬ 
rishes we meet with in the co'lumns of 
the Morning Post; besides which, her 
excessive sensibility leads her at times 
into forgetfulness of common sense. 
As a specimen of her pictorial-poetical 
eloquence, and likewise as an exempli¬ 
fication of our last observatioo, we give 
the following morceau froin, that part 
wherein she is speaking of the eiiect 
produced 00 those wbo w«e adtoiued 
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to see tlie Bchoni sarcophagus during 
three evenings in 1825: 

*'** They assemble nroand the sarco¬ 
phagus, which sheds from within a pale 
unearthly light Upon the silent awe¬ 
struck beings that surround it. Fair 
and lovely they appear, the sons and 
daughters of a high-bom race, exempt 
/ram the common evils oflife(!), but 
awake to all its generous sensibilities 
and higher perceptions. Pensive is 
every countenance, and soft is every 
falling footstep; yet in gentle, accents 
many a voice brcatbos thanks to him who 
hath rolled hack tlio current of time,” 
&c.! 

“ llolied back the current of time,” 
indeed ! If time were a currant 
dumpliiig, Sir Jo^n might then roll 
it backwards and forwards, without 
any great exertion either, from one 
end of his “ gallery ” to the other; 
but to talk as the poor lady does is 
arrant fustian, and mawkishly fulsome 
namby-pamby. To say tlie truth, her 
sensibility appears to be strangely—we 
bad almost said diverlingly—acute; 
as, for instance, where she moraljses 
upon the bit of mock-ruin stuck up in 
a little back yard, on which occasion 
.site becomes as lachrymose as the pump 
wliicli stands within that “ awful ” 
pi’ccinct. If she was in downright 
earnest, we can only pity the tindery 
scntimcntalily of her feelings; yet we 
would not swear tirat she was not 
.secretly quizzing and mystifying all 
the while. Were such really the case, 
the only surprising part of the business 
is tliat she did not carry her fun and 
badinage a little further, and introduce 
a flowery description of the beauties of 

Whetstone Park,” wliich Arcadian 


territory extends along the north side 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. George llo- 
btns would in&llibly have made this 
cut a principal'figure. He would have 
exhibited to our eyes, in capital let¬ 
ters: Soanean Museum—(^tacombs— 
Champs Elysees— Padre Giovanni— 
Iluined Abbey —Gallery—Corinthian 
Colonnade—Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 
Inigo Jones—the Great Pyramid-- 
Whetstone Park! 

But, instead of a dessert, we seem to 
be giving an afterpiece—one, loo, that 
is decid^ly broad farce—an extrava¬ 
ganza— a second Giovanni in London; 
’not the Don, however, but the Padre. 
It is oven so; and as we hear some 
hisses from “ tlie gabery,” we cannot 
do better than to say cvciuU omnea, 
and let our curtain drop. 

-♦ 

rO.STSCUIVT., 

Lest our speaking of Sir Joiui 
Soane’s last volume in the tone we 
have done, should appear exception¬ 
able so immediately after bis death, 
we feci it due to ourselves to explain, 
that our article was not only wriiicn, 
but actually with the printer, when that 
event took place. Had we penned it 
subsequently, we might have shaped 
the latter portion somewhat differently ; 
^et in substance it would have re¬ 
mained the same. While be was liv¬ 
ing wc never concealed our opinion of 
the professor; nor will we be the fust 
to Batter now that he is no more. Be¬ 
yond all dispute, bis public character 
was marred by inordinate vanity. Wc 
arc not bis accusers; neither are we bis 
u[>ologists: it is for those who professed 
to esteem the l||}iiiig to come forward 
and extol .lire dead. 


‘ llMJtARKlNG For THE COLONIES. 


BY ENSIGN O‘l)0N0cni-E, LATE IlOVAL IBISII. 


” Little thinks the townsman’s wife, 
While at home she torrios. 
What may be the lassie's life 
Who a soldier marries.” 


It 1i 9 not thh ptesehce of an enemy 
that proves to the utmost the nerve Of 
the British soldier; tior yet the glaring 
prospect of sickness, or even starvation, 
that makes him Bin<fhVrom the line 


which duly points out for him to follow 
The breach which he is to carry, glit¬ 
tering with sword-blades, or sheeted in 
flame, may yawn in his front; but; 
were it dressed in all the appalling 
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livery that ever the fiery walls of Pan- 
demoniuhi itself might have worn, or 
were it guarded by the fiercest fiends 
which poets have conjured lip from 
lowest Tartarus, the “ Forward, my 
lads! — follow niel” of their leader, 
would setra a serried mass of British 
bayonets right into its thickest—there 
to do or die! 

*' For fame is there to say who bleeds. 
And honour’s eye ou daring deeds.” 

And even when death, robed with 
disease or want, slowly, surely, steals 
out his icy iron fingers, to clutch to 
himself the daily wasting clay, which 
has, without hope, felt his gradual ap- 

1 )roach, the stern resolution of the 
British soldier bids him defiance to the 
last, and he dies without a tear. 

Nor is it the soldier without ties of 
kindred only who is indifferent to 
danger, or enduring under privation; 
but it is one and all—the married as 
the single—the father or the husband, 
as determinedly as he who stands alone 
in the world, that looks destruction 
steadily in the face, and, amidA the 
roar of cannon or the clash of steel, 
allows his mind to dwell on nothing 
but the stern duty he has engaged to 
perform. 

But he experiences sad moments too;: 
and those are, perhaps,, his bitterest, 
when for the first time he embarks for 
foreign service. Even the reckless 
bachelor quits not the land of his birth 
without casting back a thought and a 
sigh on the home where his forefathers 
lived, or bringing before his mental 
vision the modier that dwelt on his 
childhood. Vast regions unknown to 
him are to be explored, and perils, 
great, fearful,' and mysterious, as the 
untutored imagination can shadow 
forth, are to be encountered, ere his 
wandering steps are bent in a home¬ 
ward path. lie is sad at turning his 
face' from all that he has been taught 
to revere and love; and yet, only as 
thistledown in the scale is the weight 
of his sorrow, when balanced against 
the wretchedness of the husband and 
the father who, by the necessarily rigid 
rules of the service, is forced from wife 
and children. If required for fighting 
service, he must go alone; and, even 
.lluring peace, only a tithe may have a 
v^rtner. Nor can his grief be selfish. 

own sorrow he would suppress 
.under a rigid brow'and cold eye; but 
tei^kness saps his stero manhood, 


and he is a boy again. lie is un¬ 
manned by witnessing tlic anguish of 
her, or of those, to whom he has been 
the natural stay and guardian. Hither¬ 
to he has been the sturdy oak, and 
they the ivy clinging beautifully round 
the branches; but tlte hour of separa¬ 
tion sees tlie rugged tree standing alone, 
and the fibres of the frail creeper torn 
from the stately stem. It may yet 
erect a noble head to the storms of 
fate; but, bereft of its support, bruised, 
and crushed, the ivy-leaves are scat¬ 
tered in the blast, to wither and to die. 
Nor, until the last moment previous to 
embarkation, is it decided to whom 
chance prove a friend, as not till then 
are the lots drawn which determine 
whose wife shall go, and whose shall 
not; and, though each knows that ac¬ 
commodation in transports is found for 
a proportion of only one woman to ten 
men, the miserable individuals that are 
doomed to remain live in hope up to 
the issue of the fatal lottery. But at 
that moment despair does its work, and 
the wretched couple, thus severed, ex¬ 
perience that 

" ’Tis Slid to be parted from those 

With whom we for ever ^uld dwell; 
But bitter indeed is the sorrow that 
flows, 

When, perhaps, we are saying farewell! 

For ever! ” 

Many years ago, the regiment where¬ 
in I had the honour to hold a subaltern's 
commission was Joined by a recruit, 
who went by the name of Smith, though 
circumstances subsequently induced 
his comrades to suppose, that, previous 
to bis enlisting, he had passed by 
another. There was a go<ra deal to 
interest in this man. He was tall and 
handsome in both face and figure; his 
complexion was delicate; his form was 
cast in an athletic mould, was singu¬ 
larly graceful; and, though in his attest¬ 
ation he was registered as a labourer, 
it was evident tbsft his hands had never 
been hardened by spade or plough-stilt. 
He avoided the companionship of the 
other recruits; and there was-altogether 
a certain mystery hanging about him, 
which, while it rendered him an object 
of curiosity to every man in the corps, 
brought him especially under the notice 
of his officers, who soon saw, from his 
manners, that he must have received a 
gentleman’s education, and &ncied that 
in his bearing they dfteded gentle 
blood as well as gentle nurture. Ue 
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rapidly mastered ids diills; in Uiroc 
tnontiui was a corporal, and in six, a 
scrjcant: in whicli < situations he in¬ 
variably conducted himself’to the entire 
satisfaction of every one with wliom he 
came in contact. At the expiration of 
his first furlough,—and where he had 
spent it none of us knew-^he rejoined 
the regiment with a wife, who became 
at once as great an object of curiosity 
iu her husband. It was plain, at the first 
glance, that she was.just as much above 
her present situation as lie was. She 
was slight and delicate, with quite an 
aristocratic air; and if her features were 
not absolutely beautiful, her counte¬ 
nance was interesting in the highest 
degree, from the sweetness of her 
mouth and the dazzling brilliancy of her 
dark eyes, increased, perhaps, by the 
hectic l>ue on her thin cheek;'but, in 
those bright spots the characters of 
consumption were legibly traced. She 
never associated with any of the other 
Serjeants’ wives; her clothes were of 
a finer material than theirs; and, though 
necessaiily obliged to perform all the 
oIBces of u poor man’s wife, she, some¬ 
how, contrived to keep her drudgery 
out of sight, and appear at all times 
like a lady. We always supposed that 
they possessed some means, independ¬ 
ent of his pay, which enabled them to 
meet certain extra expenses, beyond 
those usually-incurred by persons of 
their grade; but what they were, or 
fvhence derived, nobody knew. 

We had been quartered for a few 
months at Cork, and were still looking 
forward to remaining there some time 
longer, vvhen a sudden order came for 
ns to embark for Nortli America. This 
was most unexpected, as we supposed 
our turn for foreign duty had not yet 
arrived. We grumbled, of course; but 
still more when, the morning after this 
order, we were told off, in three 
divisions, for the three transports which 
were lying in Cork harbour prepared 
to convey us to* our Trans-Atlantic 
dcstiuation; four companies with the 
ligad quarters, in the Annabella, a 
ship of nearly fiye hundred .tons; four 
more in the Lyndamira, of about the 
same size; and the remaining two 
in the brig Bob, of two hundred and 
fifty. I fell to the Bob, and one of the 
serj^eants of the detachment to which 
1 belonged was serjeant Smith. Sharp 
was now the word, as we were to em¬ 
bark next morning, and sail forthwith, 
if the wind was &r. Every op^ cla¬ 


moured .about sea-stock. I remember 
that the Annabellas were well enough 
off, under the guidance of the quarter¬ 
master, whose father had been a sau¬ 
sage-maker in St. Mary Axe; the Lyn- 
darairas were provided for by the re¬ 
gular messman; but, unlieppily, none 
of the Bobs were cunning in catering: 
so, at last, I was obliged to take upon 
myself, not only the provision for fluids, 
but also the management of the solid 
department of our digestibles. How 
well I recollect that TImrsday after¬ 
noon, bustling through Cork market at 
the head of a whole army of clevc 
boys,” whose baskets 1 loaded with 
fowls, ducks, turkeys, rounds ofbeef, legs 
of mutton, tongues, iiams, and cheeses; 
and, afterwards, running up a swinging 
account with old Mick Westropp, the 
wine-merchant, for port, sherry, brandy, 
and porter. Every body dealt with 
Mick Westropp in those days—rest 
bis soul; he had poured more claret 
down his tliroat tlian would have 
floated the Victory. Thanks to my 
own individual exertions, the Bobs bid 
as«fair to defy starvation for the next 
three months as did the Annabellas or 
Lyndarairas. 

The first gray tints of the autumnal 
morning were streaking the eastern sky, 
as 1 stepped from the quay of Cork 
into the boat which was to convey me 
from the land of my sires. Being 
acting adjutant to the detachment for the 
brig, as well as caterer, I was the avanl 
courier of our party, which marched 
down to the harbour by land; and had 
only my servant, Morgan Finnegan, with 
me, besides the boatmen. The spring- 
tide liad begun to ebb only a few mi¬ 
nutes before,' ahd we glided down the 
calm full stream of the beautiful I^co, 
with just sufficient air to fill our single 
sail, but scarce enough to ri|>p1e the 
wpter. The well-wooded hills of Glen- 
mire, rich in the brown and yellow 
foliage of the oak and elm, with here 
and there a handsome mansion, and 
before it a velvet lawn, peeping out 
upon the river, rose boldly from 
the water’s edge upon our left hand; 
while the more gently undulating 
country presented a picture equally 
pleasing upon our right, where gen¬ 
tlemen’s seats, tastefully laid out in 
grove, walk, paddock, and garden, 
opened, one after another, .o|;on bur 
view, terminated by the blufif point and 
castle of Black Rock, jutting into the 
strekm; and to complete this pane- 
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ramie scene, ihe rivet', expanding into 
Uie noble inland lake of Locli Mahon, 
bounded far off in the distance by ilte 
blue hills of Cove Island, lay like a mir¬ 
ror in front. Gradually, day became 
brighter as we floated along. The glow¬ 
ing colours thrown across ihe heavens 
by the coming sun, illuminated the east, 
and soon -up he sprung in glorious re- 
fulgency, tipping with gold the far- 
spreading woods of Duukettle. 

And this was the beautiful laud I 
was leaving I Other fiiir countries and 
sunny scenes I might behold, but none 
could be so dear to me as those I was 
quitting: and in each long, lingering 
look behiiid, I strove to lay up their 
features in the store-house of my recol¬ 
lection, as treasures to be taken out 
and dwell on at a future period. Sad¬ 
ness gradually deadened the boyish 
elasticity of spirit, wliicli none ever 
more than 1 rejoiced in; for I was 
bom with a well of gladness springing 
up within inc—none more than I ever 
experienced the Joyousness of youth. 

1 saw beauty in every flower and leaf: 
the merry smile upon unotlicr’si lip 
always made my heart ring with glee. 
JMy philosophy belonged to the Epi¬ 
curean school—with Stoics I sympa- 
tb.ised none. Now, however, I was 
slipping away, as it were, unheeded 
and uusccu from the land of nry' 
fathers, with no bright prospect to cheer 
me on ; no excitement to fling sorrow 
into the back-sground; no immediate 
care to bring the powers of my mind 
into that activity which banishes mus- 
iilgs, and precludes the possibility of 
meditation. My thoughts were sad 
enough, and they fell somewhat into 
the following order, according to the 
particular rhymes which happened to 
be Jingling in my head 

* Vt’lieu thus I leave this beauteous isle, 
The country of my birth, 

Apd see the sun upspringtng smile. 

Upon my parent earth ; 

Gilding the summer hills so green. 

Her valleys in Uieir pride: 

I say, on earth was never seen 
So sweet a land beside.” 

** Blood and wounds, sir! mind the 
tay-kottle! —'tis overboard, by llie holy 

E oker!—divil another we’ll get in the 
lob, I’ll engage.” 

Tins direful interruption to my pe¬ 
culiar 4i»ia of thought, was causra by 
my servant, and it drew my attention 
to tl>e fact, jdtat, in a moment id>- 
ftractiec^ 1 bad contrived to pwdi 


'ike Cohmes. 

most useful article over the boat’s gun¬ 
wale into the water. It settled quietly 
down, £lled, and disappeared, desfrite 
Morgan Finnegan’s energetic exertions 
with the boat-lioQil^, to rescue it from 
a watei^ grave. 

“ Confound the kettle I” said I, and 
continued my poetry: — 

“ And when upon the sea-girt strand,—” 

“ Faith then, sir. I’m tlie boy that’ll 
catch a ballyhoolyiqg from Mrs. Tall¬ 
boys, for losing that same,” said Mor¬ 
gan. 

“It cannot be helped now,” said I, 

” And when 1 kiss, upon her strand, 

A parting cup of wine. 

And wring fond friendship's warm right 
liand. 

Then launch upon the brine;—” 

“ Oh,by Dad! that bates Baunaher,” 
exclaimed Morgan, again interrupting 
ray muse; “ first he pitches Mrs.Tall- 
boys’s tay-kettle overboard as aisey as 
if the Hob was a tinker’s shop; and 
next he'll rowl the firkin of butler aflor 
it, as if Mallow Lane itself was going 
to keep us company in the salt Siiy. 1 
axe your pardon, sir, but 'twas Mrs. 
Tallboys herself, a’inost put me upon 
my Bible oath to heed the keg of corned 
butter, and may-bo, unknown to your¬ 
self, you’ll give it a hoise after the lay- 
kettle that’s snug at the bottom of Loch 
Mahon.” 

“ Confound the butter ! — don’t 
pester me. 

“ And wring foad friendship's warm right 
hand. 

Then launch upon the brine ; 

I sigh to think, that never more 

My wandering steps may view 
My pleasant friend, my father’s shoic. 

Or Bessie's eye of blue.” 

Morgan had become poetical by the 
time 1 bad completed this stanza, and 
sung Colleen d'has crootAin €i mo. 
“ Oh, then, sir,” said he, “ ’tis long till 
I’ll see ‘ the pretty girl milking her 
cow,’ or any thing else of owld Ireland 
—long life to her, for a beautiful 
place I ” 

“ True, Morgan, true.” 

” The proud oak decks the stately hills,. 

The shamrock gems the sod, 

And brightly B]>nrkling leap the rille 

Where my young feet have trod.*' 

“ And here’s Passage sitself,” said 
Morgan to one bf tbe^uoatroen; “ ’tis 
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a «ate lump A small town enongli: 
and what is the name -of the place there 
forenent it, beyant across the river there, 
where the pigs, tire crathers, arc striving 
to walk into the sh^eii house 

“ That’s Carrigaloe on the other 
side,” replied our Palinurus. 

“ And now, to dare the foaming sea, 

1 leave the silver tide 
Of thy fair waters, lovely Lee, 

And-” 

“ Carrigaloe on the other side,” 
said Morgan, dVhng up my fourth 
line. 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned the boat¬ 
man, ** the people will be always saying 
I’assagc is on one side of the river; and, 
by course, Ciirrigaloe must be on the 
other; so, you see, its name, by course, 
is ‘ Cainigaloe on the other side and 
heyant there, to the riglit, is Monks- 
towjt; and beyant agin, is Ballybricken, 
one Mr. Connor’s; and to our left, liere, 
is While Point; and here’s IJawlbow- 
linc Island; and now, we’re round the 
point, lliere’s Cove Harbour before you; 
and there’s the Bob.” 

My poetry was, as it were, birth- 
strangled, as, enthroned on the firkin of 
butter which Morgan never lost to 
view, alongside the Bob 1 came; and 
amidst the many and complicated voices 
of the sheep, pigs, hens, ducks, turkeys, 
and geese,—all in blissful ignorance 
of the aiupiiibious life they were about to 
lead, or the death they were destined 
to die—I gave the comm.inder of tlie 
brig to understand, tliat we were to 
keep him company across the Atlantic. 

“ Glad to see you, sir, glad to see 
you,” cried the skipper, an old hard- 
aweather, frosty-complexioned, black- 
browned North Shieldsman, with a 
head like a bullet, neck like a bull’s, 
back like a table, breast like bowling- 
green, and voice like a something be¬ 
tween the roar of a young lion and 
the blowing of a whale; ** here, sir, 
lay hold the side-rbpe—sway yourself 
up—itliat’a your sort—tip us your 
flipper, «r, if I maf be so bold — 
welcome on board the Bfob. Mr. 
Chesstree, have the people break¬ 
fasted?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered tlie person 
-addressed, who was the mate, a well- 
built, tall young man, with a blue eye 
and feir hair. 

“ Turn the hands up, ilien—whip 
on the main-yard and hoMt in the sod- 
gers' pmg; nind the hen-coops a'int 


stove; shove the pigs under ihc ibk’slc, 
and stow the slieep in the long-boat, 
and then see all clear to heave shoit; 
let a couple of hands stopper the best 
bower before you unbit, but don’t clap- 
to the nippers nor ship capstern-bars, 
till we get the red jackets on board, 
to heave-round. Mr. A—a— 

“ My name is O'Donoghue,captain 

“ And mine is Peter Caboose: will 
you freshen your nip? what shall it be, 
.lamaica, Nantz, or Batavia?—have 
’em all—or will you sluice your throat 
with some of tlie native ?” 

“ lhank you, no; I am scarce up 
to a dram so early: but I could relish 
something solid, as tiie river air has 
given me an appetite.” 

“ Well, as you like, Mr. Dunhoo:—> 
is that a foreigneering name of yours, 
sir? — sounds as if it came from up the 
Baltic.” 

“ O'Donogliue, captain — Irish — 
Milesian — old — a very old family, 
lords of the land thousands of years 
ago, and so forth; only we are not 
quite .so grand as when Noah went 
aflent for the first time; never mind 
tiiat, we are all descended from Adam, 
and < what’s in a name?’ as Shakespeare 
says.” 

“ I never met the gentleman, Mr. 
Dunlioo, so can’t say 1 ever heard what 
‘ he says. Split my limbers I if it don’t 
sound like Mr. Duncow; excuse my 
jocularity: but I’m a bit peckish my¬ 
self, and we’ll have something to stow 
in our holds in the twinkling of a mar- 
linspike. Boy Bill, ahoy 1” 

** Hilloa responded a voice from 
some dark den in the neighbourhood. 

“ Knock oft’ work below,” cried the 
captain; “cuta junk from the buttock 
of beef hanging over the taflrail, stick 
a skiver through it, with lots of onions, 
clap it before the galley fire, and bear 
a hand aft when ’tis broiled to a turn; 
come, ronce out, you idle young whelp, 
and let’s have the steak in no time.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Don’t you think, captain, we might 
have a cup of tea ?” asked I. 

“ As to the tea, I aint quite so cer¬ 
tain ; but what say you to a dish of 
cocoa?—delicate stufl\ eh? and, boy 
Bill I” 

« Hilloa I” 

“ Say sir to your superiors, you son 
of a gurnet; mend your manners before 
the sodgeis, or I’ll treat your stern< 
sheets to the slack of the jib halyards 
the first Htne IVe nothing else to do, 
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just to perish you up a bit;—make 
some cocoa at the same time; and sec 
that you put a good clawftil into the 

f >ot while you are about it—come, 
ook sharp.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Now then, Mr. I-don’l-know-who, 
win you tell me who we are to have in 
the brig besides yourself, for we don’t 
know yet what we are about almost, 
because d’ye see, though we are fitted 
foreign with a full hold, and all ready 
for sea, we have no bill of lading, 1 
may say, as yet; and only learnt yes¬ 
terday that we were going to America.” 

I handed him a return of the detach¬ 
ment. 

“ Two ladies and six children ; well, 
I’m never in luckl” he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand on the table 
in the great cabin, as the confined 
place where we had descended into 
was termed by courtesy. “ I never 
am in luck—1 hate women in mycrafi 
worse than sprung spars in foul weather; 
and, last time I went foreign—'twas to 
Jamaica—I’m blest if! had’u’t as many 
as five sodger officers’ wives, besides 
nine children, ail jammed like .Fackson 
up in this cabin: you never in your 
life beard such a regular sheave-o as 
they kicked up; and a rare rumpus 
’twas whenever it blew hard enough 
to lift a lady’s curl. The first week,' 
while sea-sick, they were as loving as 
young guinea-pigs, and did nothing 
but abuse both me and the brig, 
which was’n’t a bit genteel; but for 
the next fortnight, when their healtli 
was reiunied, and they hawled their 
feeding tacks aboard, they turned to 
clapperclawing each other, with a will, 
and wanted their husbands to turn up 
and fight it out about their nonsense; 
that was fun enough: then after that, they 
settled that neither should talk to the 
other at all; but, if they did not to, 
t%ey talked at each other fast enough, 
for you see, women never do belay 
their jaw — ’tis not their nature, I sup¬ 
pose; and I heard every word in my 
little state-room there, through the 
bulk-head ; by jingo! I was forced to 
go for’ard out of the noise, chock into 
the eyes of her, to work my day’s 
reckoning, for, d’ye see, their row always 
made me feel so sleepy, I conld’n’t pick 
out a logarithm, nor tot up a.sum, nor 
work a.traverse, nor nothing; oh, 1 
'i was pleased when we made Port Royal, 
and . rigged the whip to hoist them 
over the side. I've no doubt YeUow 


Jack has yaffled mofst'of the women 
and the biggest part of the children by 
this time; Yellow .Tack is a taut Imnd 
—that’s the name given to the yellow- 
fever, Mr. Dunltoo. I’d bet a jo he 
has clapped a fair lot of them under 
hatches at the Palisades, to feed the 
land crabs. I can carry on, blow high 
blow low, with bachelors, till all’s blue; 
but I hate women at sea—’tis not a na¬ 
tural place for them at'all. Now, sir, 
what are these female craft like? I 
won’t tell again,—honour bright on 
board—all under the rose with Peter 
Caboose, as I’m a man.” 

“ Well, captain. I’ll tell you fairly; 
but mind, in perfectt%!onfidence, you 
know.” 

** Fixed as a bowline-knot by the 
hand of a seaman.” 

“ 'Then, there is Mrs. Gollop, the 
senior captain’s wife, a good-natured, 
spoilt, innocent, giggling girl of sixteen, 
fresh from a boarding-school at Water¬ 
ford, just man-ied to Gollop, who is 
three times her age, and whom she 
hourly torments as in duty bound; 
and the other is Mrs. Tallboys, as tall 
as a May-pole, las thin as a whistle, as 
plain as a pike-staff, and as proud as 
Lucifer: slie keeps her husband in rare 
order, and whips each of her children, 
who can bear it, nine times a-day: our 
fellows call her the drum-major; she 
was senior lady in the regiment till 
superseded by Mrs. Gollop; and she 
hates having to play No. 2 to Mrs. 
Gollop’s No. 1. We shall have a row 
between them befoi'e*we leave the har¬ 
bour.” 

'*‘A precious she quarter-bill for 
a craft of this size; v^ell, all’s one for 
that—here comes the broil and the 
coe: boy Bill, overhaul the lower star¬ 
board locker, and hand us the soft tack 
and butter that came aboard last night, 
—pay away at the beef, Mr. Dunhoo, 
while I bn(e out the cocoa—and, boy 
Bill, fell Mr. Chesstroe, I’d thank him 
to let the brig take care of herself for 
a spell, and step this way. Charley 
Chesstree is m^ nephew, sir, as good 
a lad as ever broke biscuit; and, talk 
of an old family—I’ll bet a quarter 
cask of Batavia, yours is’n’t half so old 
as his; bless you 1 his grandfather, Joe 
Chesstree, of Deal, is nigh a hundred, 
his grandmotlmr is past ninety, and his 
father, that’s Bill Chesstree, boatswain 
of Deptford dock-yard, wl^o married 
my sister Betsy, is almast seventy — 
bard as a hawser,and soand ks a trout.” 
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Enter Chesstree» with a se4 bow. 

** Come, Ct^rley, bring yourself to 
an anchor," cried the skipper, ** and 
bear a hand, or we’ll polish off the prog 
befoi;^ you can sajt Jack Robinson; as 
it is, you must turn to with a will, and 
bring up your.lee way with a wet sail." 

“ Hand over hand. Captain Ca¬ 
boose." answered Chesstree. 

“ Any of the broil, sir?" asked I. 

** A small portion, please sir, sind 
thankee too," answered Chesstree; “ I 
do suppose we shall have them sodgera 
alongside by seven bells, captain, shan’t 
we? ' 

** Belay your jaw, Charley, and eat 
your breakfast,’’ said the skipper; “ I 
reckon you should know by this time, 
tiiat none but fools and fiddlers talk at 
meal times." 

“I—I don’t know," stammered the 
mate. 

“ Ay, there *tis, ‘ don’t know’— 
well, I say, blessed are the ignorant, 
fur tliey know nothing." 

A voice down the hatchway roared— 
“ rive boats full of sodgers, rounding 
White Point, sir!” 

“ Shall I jump on deck and see *all 
clear for getting them aboai-d, sir?" 
asked Chesstree. 

Sit still and finish your feed, you 
swab; I’ll go myself," answered the 
uncle, leaving the cabin. 

" I am afraid your uncle is some¬ 
what harsh with you," said I, breaking 
an awkward silence of a few minutes. 

He is as good a hearted man as 
ever stepped a deck, sir," answered the 
mate witn a sigh, though he still kept 
his knife and fork moving; “ and 1 re¬ 
spect him as such: he loves my mother, 
too, better than any thing in die world, 
and many a kind act be has done by 
me; nevertheless, 1 wish he would 
remember that I am no longer his 
apprentice, but a man who can steer 
his own course and keep his own 
reckoning, without any one's assist¬ 
ance." * 

<< Mr. Chesstree 1 ’’ shouted the cap¬ 
tain from above. 

“ Here they come, at last," he said, 
looking over the brig’s stern, as we 
came on deck; ** the headmost boats 
are stretching out for the Annabeila, 
the next are away to the Lyndamira, and 
those astern lurc for us; there are tlve 
petticoat craft with the brats—the d—1 
keelltawl ’em! Whip on the main-yard, 
Mr. Clresstree, stand by diedhll to lower 
away handsomely, and with « 


will when die women , are shipped in 
the chair: I’d have a slippery hitch on 
the fastenings, if 1 durst—boat ahoy I" 

« Hilloar" 

« Bound for us?" 

« Ay, ayl" 

“ St^y with you, then, when you 
come alongside: let the ladies sit fast 
till the sodgers are out; hand us your 
muskets first; now, jump up—one at 
a time, my* lads—no hurry—that’s 
your sort; Mr. Chesstree,*jump into 
the boat now die sodgers are shipped, 
stow the ladies in the chair, and sing 
out to hoist away when all’s ready. 

Following the judicious directions of 
the experienced seaman, the troops 
handed their firelocks to the brig’s 
crew, and then, Cne by one, safely and 
regularly gained the deck. Next came 
the ladies’ turn to ascend, under the 
immediate management of Chesstree. 
The chair, which was the inside of a 
cask, cut into a convenient shape, 
hanging up and down in the length of 
the staves, and firmly attached to the 
whip or pulley, pendant.from the raain- 
yar^by four cords, which, passing un¬ 
der the bottom he.'iding of the cask and 
meeting at the top, were worked into 
an eyelet-hole, in which the hook of 
the lower tackle-block was fixed, 
seemed a mode.of transit sufificiently 
lecure for the weightiest of Eve's 
daughters. But the lightest are nerv¬ 
ous at times; and so it was in this 
instance. 

“ Now, ma’am, if you please,” said 
Chesstree. 

“ Mrs. Gollop, I presume you mean - 
to take your station, ma’am, according 
to your rank," said Mrs. Tallboys. 

“He—he—he!” tittered Captain 
Gollop’s lady; “ 'pon my word and 
honour. I’m a’most afeared—’pon my 
honour, ’tis very high; Gollop, love, 
may-be the cord would crack, and I’d 
be liurted.” 

“ Safe as a church, ma’am," said 
Chesstree; “ I have seen to all the 
fitting myself, and I’ll warrant it strong 
enough to hoist in St. Paul’s with the 
Monument at the end of it." 

“He—he! ’pon my honour. I’m 
terribly afeared; Gollop, love, shall I 
venture ? ” 

“ Bear a band, Chesstree, and break 
bulk at ODce ; the signal for weighing 
is already flying from the Annatella," 
roared Caboose. 

Chesstree t^ook tlie lady’s hand, and 
the Udy took her seat, while he rolled 
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her prettily rounded form in an old 
umon-jack, that covered the chair. 
She shot a look out of the corner 
of her mirthful black eye, right into 
the centre of his equally mirthful 
blue one, which, however, was no fun 
to Goilop love,” who was as jealous 
as Othello; and “ all ready” from the 
boat, being answered by “ sway away” 
from Caboose, up soar^ Mrs. GoUop, 
while Chesjtree jumped up the brig’s 
side to receive her on deck, to the 
evident delight of his uncle, who grin> 
ned like a baboon fingering hot chest¬ 
nuts, when he saw how agreeably his 
nephew was employed with the pas¬ 
senger. Mrs. Tallboys was slowed in 
the chair by her husband; her children 
were waked upon by the same; and so 
till arrived safe on tlie deck of tite Bob. 

“ Goilop, love, where are our cham¬ 
bers?” asked Mrs. G. 

** This way, ma’am, if you please,” 
said Chesstree, leading her to the com¬ 
panion ladder, followed by Mrs. Tall¬ 
boys and the brace of husbands ; “ here, 
ma’am, lay bold of the rope at the 
stanchion-head; turn round — givfi me 
your hand, ma’am, for the place looks 
darkish at first, but there is no danger 
— mind the steps of the ladder—now 
turn to starboard,and this is the cabin.” 

“ What a funny place: and Goilop, 
love, where are the gentlemen to be?’^ 

** You'll be all stowed here, ma'am,” 
Cliesstree answered for GoUop love. 

** All!” exclaimed Mrs. Goilop. 

All screamed Mrs. Tallboys. 

All,” answered Chesstree; “ offi¬ 
cers, children, and all: there is accom¬ 
modation for four in the standing 
birtlis, two on each side; the remainder 
can swing in cots or hammocks com¬ 
fortably enough —three athaw't-ships, 
and the rest fore and aft.” 

Swing a cot—he — he—’pon my 
honour, there is not room to swing u 
^t; Goilop, love, ah now, tell them 
to give us another chamber,” said Mrs. 
GoUop. 

“ As commanding the troops on 
board, dir,*' said (jullop, 1 presume 
that I am entitled to a separate cabin 
for myself; and I insist upon being 
shewn one.” 

“ 'i’on my honour, do, Goilop, that’s 
a dear.” 

♦‘’The captain’s state-room is the 
only other cabin in the brig,” said 
Cliesstree. 

“ Then I will have it, sir,” cried 
OoHop; ami yon may tell ibis cap¬ 


tain of yours, that 1 siuiU older his 
fumitiure. to be mowed' out forthwith.” 

'* On deck there, Captain Caboose f' 
called Chesstree, going from the cabin 
door to the foot of tire companion lad¬ 
der; ** tile sodger officers are throwing 
the brig overboard,” continued' he to 
his chief, as the latter descended, ** and 
they want to play tura-up-jackwith> all 
the traps in your cabin.” 

“ What about?"asked the skipper. 

“ Why, this gentleman orders your 
furniture out, and says you must give 
him up the state-room.” 

“ I’ll see him jolly well keelbawled 
first,” growled Caboose in an under 
tone, as he entered the cabin. ** Your 
servant, ladies and gentlemen jump 
on deck, Charley, and send the hands 
aloft to shake out the topsails, d’ye 
see; and when you have hoisted tlie 
jib, port tlie helm, to cast her head to 
the southward, and sheet home—ladies, 
your servant—hope we shall be com¬ 
fortable by and by—the Bob is a 
pretty craft, though I say it that should- 
^I’t; she is a snugger boat in a sea 
tli^n cither the Aiiiiabella or Lynda- 
miia, if she is not so big.” 

“ I'ray sir, are we all, officers, ladies, 
and children, to be crammed into this 
hole, for sleeping, dressing, and eat¬ 
ing ? ” asked Goilop. 

“ Every man Jack of ye, sir,” an¬ 
swered Caboose. 

** So dark and nasty,” said Mrs. 
Goilop. 

“ So small and low,” cried Mr.*?. 
Tallboys. 

“ 'Pon my honour, I sha’n’t be able ’ 
to see to dress,” said Mrs. Goilop, 
setting a bow of her bonnet. 

“ My children will be suffocated,” 
said Mrs. Tallboys. 

“ Goilop, love, I wish wc were back 
in the county Waterford,” cried one 
helpmate. 

“ Tallboys, I wish I was on shore 
with tlie baby,” crjed the other. 

“ Goilop, love, 'pon my honour, T 
positively won’t stay in this nasty ship 
another minute; the smell of onions 
has made me sick already.” 

“ Tallboys, I’m off—I leave you — 
that’s flat: hold your tongue, Jacky— 

, don’t cry, Molly—llermione, I’ll box 
your ears—hushaby, baby-dear—Tall¬ 
boys, human nature cannot stand iliis 
— Philip, blow your nose, sir, and do 
lake your fingers out of your mouth — 
Tallboys, tny determinnfioii is resolved 
upon; go on sliore af once.” 
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“ Ton my word and honour, Mrs. 
Tallboyfl, I’ll go with you," exclaimed 
the other lady; “ this'nasty place is not 
fit for a pigsty; and Gollop, love, you 
shall come too: now, do' tell the tall 
gentleman witli blue eyes, to get the 
tub ready to put us into tlie boat.” 

“ Nonsense, my drar,” said Gollop; 
“ here we are, ana here we must slay: 
but I tell you, Captain Caboose, tliat 
1 will report the infamous state of your 
infernal ship to the Horse Guards.” 

“ I don’t care—that,” answered 
Caboose, snapping iiis lingers. 

“ Ah, sure reporting wo’u’t do me 
any good now, Gollop, love,” whim¬ 
pered Mrs. G.; “ and ’tis cruel to take 
me away to America in such a nasty 
hole, and me, may-be, in the family 
way, too; ’pon my honour, I’ll com¬ 
plain yoif to my I*a and my Ma, you 
cruel man.” 

“Tallboys!” exclaimed Mrs. Tall¬ 
boys, looking like Mrs. Siddons— 
“ Tallboys, 1 most solemnly assure you, 
that I will not submit to be borne 
across the ocean in this summary man¬ 
ner. I know what is due to myself 
and to my children, whatever you may 
do ; and, sir, 1 hereby take u^ion'my¬ 
self to demand an order on your agent 
for tlie sura of twenty pounds sterling, 
to support them and me, until time 
will permit you to make a remittance 
from the other side of„lhe Atlantic: 
Sebastiana and the baby, who require 
the tender care of a mother, will re¬ 
main with me ; Ilermione, Jack, Molly, 
and Philip, can rough it with you.” 

“ And, *pon my word and honour, 
I’ll go home to Waterford out of this,” 
cried Mrs. Gollop; “ and I’ll tell my 
brother Nick, and Dan llennegan who 
])roposed for me when you did; and 
I’d have had him too, only Daii was a 
Papist; and I wish I had now—’])oii 
my honour, I, do.” 

“ 1 wish to heavens you had I ” 
roared Gollop, in a^rage; “or that I 
had not been such an old fool as to 
be trapped into marrying a ha^-face.” 

“ lailboys,' I have said it,” said 
Mrs. T. to Captain T., who was trying 
to nftrllify his wife, “ I have said it. 
Tallboy's; and 1 imagine, by this time, 
that you must be perfectly nWare, that 
the eun itsdfis more easily driven from 
his prescribed course, than 1 feorh turn¬ 
ing to the rig^t hand ov to tlie left, 
when I have traced out tlie direct line 
of duty for myself and my children, 
H'bicli propriety and corainhialfty com¬ 


pel me to adopt: give me the order 
for twenty pounds, and I forthwitli 
go— I go I—that’s flat 1 ” 

“ And, ’p<m my honour, I hope my 
brother Nick and Dan Ilenncgan will 
both call you out, you cruel man; and 
I've heard tell that Dan is the best 
pistol-shot in Muitsler — and 1 hope 
ne’ll slioot you; and my Pa shall fight 
you too—and me, may-be, in my pre- 
sent state.’’ - * 

“ Captain Caboose,” cried Chesstree 
down the companion; “ the signal foe 
weighing is repeated <m board the 
Annabella.” 

The skipper was on deck in an 
instant, and I followed him. 

“ Ay, ay, Charley, there it is,’’ cried 
Caboose; “ ship the capstem-bars, 
roan them with sodgers, and heave 
round. By the Lord Harry, the pet¬ 
ticoats will cat cod on the banks of 
Newfoundland, yet; Uiey think they 
can cut and run when they please, 
though we shall be under way in five 
minutes. Well, blessed are the igno¬ 
rant, for they know nothing.” 

“There is a shore-boat alongside, 
sir,” said Chesstree, “if the ladies are 
determined to leave us, we can easily 
bundle them into it.” 

“ When did it come?” asked the 
^captain. 

“ Just now, when you were below,” 
answered the mate; “ it brought off a 
Serjeant and his wife; and is only 
waiting to take her on shore again, if 
she can’t persuade the sodger officer 
to let her have a passage in the brig— 
’fore George, we might make a good 
exchange of the women.” 

“ Byjingo!”cried Caboose, “though 
' I hate them like Old Nick, I don’t care 
if I take them into blue water, if 
only to serve ’em out for abutiiitg the 
barkie; but if they do mean to leave 
us, they must saw blocks: step for’ard, 
Charley, and see all clear for stowing 
the anchor.” 

The couple alluded to by the male, 
were Serjeant Smith and his wife; and 
it was clear that the bitterhe^ of an 
evd hour was upon them. She was 
leaning against the break of the fore¬ 
castle, with her face buried in her 
hands; and, though enveloped ..in a 
capacious cloak, the convulsive heav- 
iwgs of her form werU distinctly visible, 
even from the after-patt of die vessel, 
where I was standing. Her husband 
stood within a yaid m her, iris hands 
folded acrosi fain cfaeit,. his eye wide 
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opeon fixed, yet seeing notliing; and 
file,(me athletic figure drawn up to its 
fhH ■height, but rigid as a marble pillar. 
I cailea to him and asked what was 
wrbng. 

In a few words, spoken in that de¬ 
liberate manner, with each syllabic 
dropping distinctly and slowly from the 
mouin, which indicates, besides the 
concentration of feeling, a conviction 
that the smallest cession to grief will 
break down the barriers of apparent 
stoicism, and permit the flood oi mental 
anguish to overwhelm the stern bearing 
of tlie man, he told me that luck was 
against him when the lots had been 
drawn, which determined who of the 
soldier’s wives weie to accompany their 
liusbands, and bis was to be leA behind.' 

There was nothing to be done; he 
had tried his chance, and fortune was 
adverse: and it was but poor conso¬ 
lation telling him that it was hard; 
that we were soriy; that it could not 
be helped; that we hoped there would 
be an early opportunity of her re¬ 
joining him. lie touched his cap, and 
went back to lii.s wife, as Mrs ooiLlop 
and Mrs. Tallboys, respectively fol¬ 
lowed by their husbands, all iii high 
discord, came upon deck. 

V ’Pon my word and honour! you’re 
a brute, so you are!” said Mrs.(jollop 
to Gollop love; “ here’s usage, and' 
here’s treatment, after all said and dune, 
and promising roe to live in a nice, 
genteel place, with tlie baud playing, 
and the officers marching about; and, 
upon my word and honour! 1 never 
set eyes upon a ha’p’orth but the bar¬ 
rack-pump, and the men iiipeclaying 
their sniall-clotlies, and the little drum- 
boys practising under my window, and 
now to go to make me stay in a nasty 
ship,'and me,may-be, in the family-way, 
too; ’pon my lionour and woid 11 wish 
1 Imd gone to be buried instead of 
being married in Kilbloodyoeti church, 
when 1 ran away with you from Mrs. 
lleddyuiideasy’s boarding-school.” 

1 wish to heavens you had I” an¬ 
swered Gollop love; “ but here I have 
you for my sins, and here you sliall 
stay.” 

** Tallboys, 1 am as flrmly fixed as a 
rock,’' said Mrs. T.; “ 1 stipulated, as 
you must well remember, when you 
and 1 were joined in holy wedlock, that 
in case any point should arise between 
us, requiring due thought and action, 
my better judgment should decide: 
tell me, Tallboys, can you deny it 'f” 


“ My anggl-^my dear Mrs. T.,” 
cried Tallboys; “ my^roy des* Mrs. 
T., how—how can you imagine—U m 
money—tweuty pounds, Mrs* T.; 1 
have—I have not tweuty pence, nyr 
angel; and the children—yyeeluldnw, 
my dear Mm. T. Yqu Uie 

chief pleasure—ay—the chief—tlie 
very chiefest ple.isurp 1 have in life, is 
to do—to do what you wish; but the 
children,—Ilermione—Jacfc«-MoUy— 
Phil—” 

“ You cannot deny it, Tallboys,” 
said the lady; *' and how comes the 
crisis, in which my better judgment 
must be exercised for die benefit of 
boUi. Molly, Phil, .Tack, and lien* 
miotie, will remain on board tins vessel 
under your care, while Sebastiana and 
the baby go with me—that’s flat. 1 
shall immediately order tlic boxes to bo 
opened, and subtiact those articles 
winch 1 consider to be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to our individual Comfort; 
Tallboys, I insist tliat your servant im¬ 
mediately uncords them.” 

My angel,” cried her husband; 
“ dear Mrs. T., only consider—our 
mc&sing on board — tlie children—four 
children for me to look after—sea- 
stock laid in—cooking utensils, aiul 
all that sort of thing, my angel! ” 

Tallboys, I am more fixed than the 
fixed stars; and I mean to lake on 
shore only a small share of the eatables 
which are paio for—say a couple of 
hams, and three dozen of porter; and 
of tlie utensils, 1 only want two of the 
ciiildren’s beds, and my own tea-kettle, 
which 1 have entrusted to Mr. O’Uo- * 
iiogluie’s servant” 

Morgan heard this, looked at me, 
and exclaimed “ Allulu!” 

Here Caboose’s rough bass chimed 

III. 

“ Aloft there—lei fall—home whh 
the topsail-sheets, and hoist away — 
away there, sodgers—man the capsteni- 
bars, and In^ve in.” 

These sounds, tiOwCver uninteUigible 
they might have been to us, soon pro¬ 
duced a great visible effect. Tlie top¬ 
sails, released from tlieir folds, fell in 
graceful festoons; tlieir lower comers 
weie stretched to tlie extremities of the 
ards below them; and the upper ones 
eing hoisted away,U)e full vmumes of 
the canvas were expanded to the breeze, 
which had gradually increased since 
the morning; while some fifty soldiers, 
with tlieir shoulders tO|,lhe capstem- 
bars, hove up the anotior. 
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bfsces, and hawl in/'-biej^xfvBd Ca> 
boose; “ fo’k’sel, there—hojit the fore- 
topmast staysail, and keep the sheet to 
windward to help her—hurra 1 my 
sons, with the bars—stamp him up 
with a will—heave and away—heave 
cheerly—horra!" 

An instant afterwards the strain on 
the capstem increased, as the anchor 
was firmly bedded in the ground; the 
men finding a conesponding resistance, 
bent their whole strength to the bars— 
the ash creaked—one “ hurra I" from 
Caboose, and the anchor was wrenched 
from Its holdifig. 

« We're'away!” shouted Chesstree. 

“ Meet'her with helm,” cried Ca¬ 
boose; “’Steady now—keep her so;” 
and the brig, abandonerl to the influence 
of die wind, glided over the water; but 
so smoothly, that half those on board, 
unaccustomed to nautical affaiis, and 
who did not perceive the receding ob¬ 
jects, still thought we were at anchor.^ 

Merrily round went the capstem, 
now that the strain was reduced to the 
mere weight of tlie anchor upon the 
cable. 

“Anchor’s a-peak I” cried Chesstree. 

“ Out bars I” cried Caboose; “ hook 
the cat, and pass the stoppers—hook 
and bouce to tlie stock—belay tlie fish, 
and hawl in the buoy-rope—now pass 
your shank-painters—slack away cat 
and fish-now hawl taut and belay. 
Please, ma’am, stow your piccaninnies 
below out of the way while we're work¬ 
ing the bng, or some of ’em will 
chance to lose the number of their 
mess." 

Mis. Tallboys, to whom the latter 
words were addressed, little heeded the 
skipper, but, with her head buried in a 
trunk, pursued tier work of separation 
among her children’s clothes. 

“ Anchor stowed shouted Chess¬ 


tree. 

“ Veiy good I” returned Caboose; 
“ then, pass every mother’s son over the 
side who lias got no business aboard." 

“ Ay, ay, sirl’’ cried Chesstree; 

come, rouce out, all you that are to 
go on sliore,’’cned Chesstree; “ bundle 
yourselves into the boat alongside. 
Now, misets,” addressing Mrs. Smith; 
“ )ou must bear a liaiid, and leave us; 
the brig i« un4er way, and will be out 
pf the mrbour’s moa^ in no timp," 

YPp. JtY. »Q. WX)(V«. 


the Cobhiet, 

** For the love of mercy, let me gb 
with you I" exclaimed the wretched 
woman. 

It's not in my power, you see,” 
answered Chesstree; “ we must obey 
orders, though we break owners; and it 
is not ourihulty thoMhnbluing shame, 
that every soldier iSnot allowed to take 
his wife with him if he likes it; but, my 
good woman, step aft at once, and 
ask your own officer; look sharp!" 

She gathered her cloak about her, 
staggerra along the deck, and, wishing 
to enlist die interest of her own sex first 
in the cause, she implored Mrs. Tall¬ 
boys to intercede for her being permitted 
to remain on board, in terms that would 
have softened any one a whit less selfisli 
than this lady. But, with her head 
and shoulders buried in a huge trunk, 
like the hunted ostrich in a bush, Mrs. 
T. attended to nothing — thought of 
nothing, except her children’s clothes. 
She then turned to Gollop, who was 
undei^omg the upbraidings of his 
better half, and threw herself at Ins 
feet. 

“ Rh 1 he! what * what is all this 
about?" exclaimed he; “ you have no 
business on board, Mrs. Smith; what 
do you want with me?" 

“ Only let me go with my husband, 
siri” she convulsively cried, at the 
same time clasping his knees, while 
back from her race streamed her long 
black hair, as her bonnet came untied, 
exposing her hieiitiful countenance 
bathed in tears. 

“Impossible!" replied Gollop, in 
no temper to grant any body any thing; 
“ impossible] Mm. Smith; what with 
the folly of some wishing to go, and the 
nonsense of odiers wanting to stay be¬ 
hind, tlie Gomoianding-officer has a 
pretty time of it with the women. Im¬ 
possible, I say, Mrs. Smith; there is no 
accommodation for you on board." 

“ Only let me go with my husband, 
and I care not for accommodation, sir; 
I will live in tlie darkest comer or 
worst nook in the vessel; I will lay on 
the wet board; I want neither fire nor 
food, care nor comfort; or I will be 
your servant, and slave for you white 
there is flesh on these fingers.” 

“ Ah, now, Mrs. Smitli, ’pon my 
word and honour! you would not ask 
that cruel man for any thing in the 
world if you only knew bis roguery as 
well as I do,” cried Mrs. Gollop. 

Not naturadly gifted with a Miievo- 
lent disposition, ^caed|nglyanqoyed at 
4 4 
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his young wife’s folly, smarting, too, 
under iter vindictive reproaches, and 
more particularly irritated at tlie public 
exhibition Ihe afToided, the indignant 
commanding •officer was turning bis 
back alike upon suppliant end up- 
braider, when the former clung to him, 
and actually kissed his feet. But the 
heart of Gollop was hardened,to the 
hardness of the nether millstone. 

You have had your answer,’’ he 
sternly replied; “ I say it is impos¬ 
sible ! you have had your fair chance 
like others, and I will not break tiirough 
tlie king’s regulations on any one’s ac¬ 
count.” 

Oh, say not so!” she cried; and 
the words, which were before only 
gasped out, as her bosom heaved with 
convulsive sobbing, now came forth 
with all the energetic eloquence of 
which women are so much more capable 
than men. For the love of heaven, 
cast me not out on tiie wide world; 

i f oil know not, nor cannot know what 1 
lave given up, nor those I have left, nor 
what I have gone through; no, man 
cannot tell nor imagine the extent of 
want, penury, or wretchedness a woman 
can undergo in her love; and I will 
bear nil again, were the wo a hundred¬ 
fold greater, if you do not separate me 
from my husband. If you have the 
heart of a man—the feelings of a man— 
if you remember the mother that bore 
you—if you would have the prayers of 
one who never yet wished wrong to 
mortal being—if you believe in a mer¬ 
ciful God, who sheweth mercy most to 
the merciful, thrust me not away. I 
have flung aside home, and friends, and 
wealth, and station; and lie has for¬ 
feited birthright, and land, and name; 
and—Father of Heavens!—this''is the 
end at lastl” 

“ A word with you, by your leave,” 
said Caboose, who witnessed what 
passed, taking Gollop to the taffrail; 
“ I’m a blunt piece of stuff, d’ye see, 
captain, and think few words are best; 
so, if you will let this poor woman just 
stay quietly in the brig, I’m a Dutch¬ 
man if 1 don’t let you and your wife 
pig together in my cabin till we make 
the St. Lawrence. And, hark’ee, if a 
rumpus is made about it, we can cook 
up a story that we were well away before 
we found out she was in the barkie.” 

** And I am to tell a lie, sir I” ex¬ 
claimed the wrathful Gollop; ** I would 
you to know that I will abide by 
lus majesty’s regulations in spUe-of the 


bribe you oflhr me in your pahtry cabin, 
for me and my wife to * pig together 
in!”’ 

So you won’t let Utis unfiirtunnte 
womw stop on board ? ”. 

“ It is not in my power,” replied 
Gollop; and, sir, I will neither be 
bribed nor bullied into a neflect of 
d uty. I order you to have her removed 
from your ship; and now, Air. Caboose, 
keep the woman on board at your 
perUl” 

** Humph I the Bob is a brig, and 
hot a ship, therefore, your order won’t 
hold wind by no means; but, blessed 
are the ignorant, for they know no¬ 
thing !” said Caboose: “ and, d’ye see. 
Captain Gollop, no blue-jacket will lay 
his flipper on her shoulder—'tisn’t their 
nature; so, if over the side she must 
trundle, why, your red-coated beggars 
may do it themselves, that’s all.” 

Disdaining to hold further parlance 
with a person whom he considered im¬ 
measurably beneath iiim, and who, in 
turn, treated him with infinite contempt. 
Captain Gollop faced to the right¬ 
about, as Caboose came round on liis 
heel to the left, and both advanced to 
the foot of the rnaiumlM, wliere poor 
Mrs. Smith was imploring Mrs. Gollop 
to intercede with her husband in her 
behalf. At the same instant, Mrs. Tall¬ 
boys, becoming conscious, from the in¬ 
creasing motion of the vessel, which 
now met the sea-swell setting into the 
bay from the harbour’s mouth, that her 
voyage to America had actudly com¬ 
menced, sprang from (he trunk in whicii 
she had been half-buried, glanced her 
eye round to confirm her fears, and 
called on her spouse. 

“ 'I’aUboys—Tallboys, 1 say, where’s 
Tallboys; call Captain'Tallboys; stop 
the ship 1 stop the ship immediately! 
1 insist upon having the ship stopped ; 
I won’t go to America, that’s flat. 
Tallboys—I say, Tallboys.” 

She might as well have called spirits 
from the vasty dfop just then; Ttdlboys 
had vanished into the cabin. 

“ Well, I’m sure, 'tis the cruellest 
tiling in life,” cried the otlmr lady; 
“ ’pon iny word and honour! I wish 
you were tucked up by the neck now 
this minute at Gallows Green, near my 
pa’s house, you nasty man; and deed 
and indeed, Mrs. Smith, you might as 
well ask the mercy you are wanting of 
a pump-liandle, as of him., But only 
let me once whisp^ a ^ word of his 
goings-on to Dan^Annegan, my <dd 
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sweetheart, and we'il see what Dan 
wiUdo.’' 

Mrs. Smith would have essayed a 
last effort to move Gollop, but tlie 
words seemed to hang in her laws With¬ 
out being abl^ to pass her lips. She 
grew pale as a snow-drift—her eyes 
closed —she tottered towards the mot 
of the mainmast, and would have;iallen 
'upon the deck had 1 not caught her. 
(rollop, too, completely blinded by 
anger to perceive her actual condition, 
and too exasperated to accede, even had 
he been fully conscious of the extremity 
of her misery—indeed her remaining 
on board mi^t have cost him his com¬ 
mission—peremptorily ordered a couple 
of our men to remove her into the boat. 
Smith, whose intense gaze had been 
rivett^ on his wife, leaped forward; 
but his foot, catching in a coil of rope, 
he fell with his head against the comb¬ 
ings of the main hatchway, and lay for 
an instant. To save her from the rough 
handling of the soldiers, who were about 
to execute Gollop’s orders, and both 
from the further bitterness of a parting 
scene, 1 took advantage of that instant 
to catty her to the gangway. There, 
with my right' arm round her waist, 
while 1 clung by the side-rope with my 
left hand, I lowered her, fainting, from 
the brig into the boat. But, before T 
could disengage ray arm, her eyes 
opened—she saw that she was bereaved 
of all she loved—one wild ringing 
scream — a convulsive shudder — a 
gasp — and my shoulder, on which her 
head rested, was delug^ with blood. 
I'he boatmen laid her down, and, Chess- 
tree casting off the boat’s headfost from 
the brig, the boat dropped instantly 
astern, leaving me hanging by one 
hand to the side-rope, from which po¬ 
sition it required considerable exertion 
once more to regain a footing on the 
brig’s deck. But, even while dangling 
over the water, 1 saw that the blow had 
struck home—the broken blood-vessel 
was about to be fatal—the hand of 
death was distinctly closing its grasp on 
tiiis rare specimen of female beauty— 
this devoted vessel of womanly love. 

« • « • « 

« • « « 

The first sun that shone upon oar 

voyage had sunk into a wild-look¬ 
ing horizon, and our first night was 
setting in thick and gloomy, wlien I 
ventured to survey our den lielow; and 
a precious sight 1 saw, by the yellow 
light of » tallow tlip, faring and sport- 


‘ ing in a horn lantern suspended from 
the ceiling. All wero sick and squab¬ 
bling; Mrs. Gollop in her berth, crying 
in aUo; Mrs. Tallboys, half-undressed, 
scolding her husband, thumping her 
bigger children, and hus-a-by-ing her 
baby in soprano; Gollop swearing in 
bfYtvura, and drinking rum between the 
bars; Tallboys eounter-tenoring it to 
his wife; and the three other officers 
(whose adventures it is not at present 
my business to narrate), with their 
racking heads buried in their hands, 
sprawling on the table, ever and anon 
rumbling in with a bass. Though the 
sea had not got up much, the pitching 
of the brig had made a confusion worse 
confounded amongst the various ill- 
stowed articles in the cabin. Trunks, 
night-bags, boots, pewter basins, dress¬ 
ing-cases, and et ceteras of various de¬ 
scriptions and denominations, seemed 
almost gifted with animation; and every 
here and there a male or female Tall¬ 
boys, kicking, plunging, and bellowing, 
to the annoyance of the offid'ers, whose 
heat^ already appeared to be splitting 
with headach—and the te-ror of the 
mother, who was too encumbered with 
her infant to render them any assist¬ 
ance. 

I, never sea-sick in my life, was glad 
to join Caboose on deck. Our convers¬ 
ation turned upon poor Smith; and 
the fine feelings which our skipper pos¬ 
sessed by nature, though under so 
rougli an exterior, were much excited 
by the accou.nt of what appeared to me 
to be Mrs. Smith’s dissolution. 

“ I don’t half-like beginning a voy¬ 
age with such doings,” he said ; “ to be 
sure, we were under way before the 
accident happened; and the young 
woman died in the boat — if so be she 
is dead — and not in the brig, which 
makes a deal of difference—all on a 
Friday, too; I don’t like it.” 

“ What does it signify whether you 
sail on one day or on another?” I asked. 

** Oh, but it does, though 1” 

“ Come, Captain Caboose, you 
should not be so superstitious.” 

“ Superstitious 1 Not a bit supersti¬ 
tious! only you see, Mr. Dunhoo/’ as 
he persisted in calling me; **you see, 
when a man goes on observing that 
certain things always fall out just the 
same way after other, certain things 
happening, he must naturally put that 
and that together, to make up his 
reckoning. Look here now; I know 
|be needle aiwayit poiiits no^lh. 
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aUoviog for varlatioD, though neither 
you nor 1 can tel} why it points north, 
nor why there is any variation, nor why 
the variation is duerent in different 
plac»; but so it is, and we steer our 
course accordingly. I ain’t supersU* 
tious if 1 believe this, though 1 cannot 
account for it. Well, and if I see the 
craft that sails on a Friday g^s to 
Davy’s locker, while she that sails on 
Sunday makes a fair run, I say to 
myseli Friday is an unlucky day. I 
don’t call tltat superstition a bit more 
than 1 call believing in the compass 
superstition; to be sure, ’tisn’t every 
one sees this, and they that don’t know, 
don’t care; and, certainly, blessed are 
the ignorant, for they know nothing.” 

** Why should Mrs. Smith’s death 
affect our fortunes ?” 

“ A bad business—a bad business; 
I don’t like to talk about it,” he an¬ 
swered; “ what happens in a craft 
belongs to a craft, 076 see; and a 
rotten timber laid in a ship when she 
is building, may cau% more mischief 
than a stiff gale or a heavy sea^after 
she is launched. Now, a ship, to my 
thinking, is more like a human being 
than just only a few pieces of wood 
and iron put together in a builder’s 
yard: a ship has almost as much life as 
a horse; amd when she founders she 
groans, poor thing, like a dying crea¬ 
ture. Well, you see, sir, if a fellow 
makes a bad start at the beginning of a 
cruise, he never gets right till ’tis over; 
therefore, ’tis natural that the same 
should happen to a sliip; and 1 don’t 
see why it should not, tor my part.” 

1 laughed at the captain’s grave 
reasoning, but he tliought it no joke. 

** You are a young man, sir, and 1 am 
getting on to TC an old one,” he said; 
** and what may be fun to you is none 
to me. Who can tell what will happen 
this very night? I was twice cast 
^ a,way on a Friday, and 1 don’t like the 
day at all.” 

I asked him if he apprehended danger 
of any kind, 

** Danger I No,” he relied; “ and 
if there was, old Peter Cfaboose is not 
turned driveller; but the weather is not 
natural at all this evening. We have 
bad light airs and occasional squalls 
from me northward, which have come 
UP to us almost as hot as a sirpcco 
ji^liide the Straits,—a pretty sore sign 
tbt wind won’t told in tl»t quarter 


long: for, though it blows from the 
north, there is southing in the feel of it. 
Then, this long swell is settmg in an 
opposite direction towards the land,— 
another sign of a shift of wind; and 
this is im iron-bound coast to feel under 
one’s lee; for, though we might bear 
away for Cork harbour, or bear up for 
Kinsale, Cork harbour* is a blind place 
to hit in tbe dark, and Kinsale might not 
be so easy to, fetch with a sou’-wester.” 

I remarked, that as yet there was no 
wind to signify. 

“ Just the thing I don’t fency,” lie 
answered; “ for a steady breeze, if ever 
so stiffs never does mischief—you know 
what to do with it; ’tis different, how¬ 
ever, when you feel the wind is coming, 
but can’t tell how it will strike you; if 
it takes you aback, down you may go, 
stem foremost, before you have time to 
box. her head round one way or die 
other; or if it catches you sideways, as 
1 may say, over you are on your beam- 
ends in a jiffey, and nothing will right 
you, but cutting away your masts flush 
ivith the deck; neither of which is a 
bif pleasant. Ah, sir, landsmen think 
heavy seas and hard gales wilt make a 
seaman look blue; but they are nothing 
to sudden squalls and lee-shores.” 

According to the old song, captain, 

‘ A tight-water boat and good sea-room 
give me. 

And ’tis not to a little I’ll strike! 

** Ay, and a true maxim too; but we 
can’t boast of much sea-room here, with 
lioberts’ Head under our lee-quarter, 
Cork Head under our lee-beam, and 
the Old Head of Kinsale under our 
lee-bow; then, d’ye see yonder, where 
the ragged light streak touches the 
horizon, the sun set as red as blood 
half an hour since; down on tbe star¬ 
board-beam there’s a bank of clouds as 
solid as Beacby Head, butrisingwithal.” 

I asked him if he liad generally any 
sure indications 'of an approaching 
storm. ‘ 

“ Why, ye see,” answered Caboose, 
“ it takes the best part of a man’s life 
to understand the signs of the weather, 
and a seaman can ratlier feel it than 
explain it; but the old saying is seldom 
wrong— 

* When tbe rain ’a before the wind, 

’Tia time to take the topsails in ^ 

When the wind’s before the nun, 

You may hoist them ai| again.’” 


TllP lig^t m T9wer M ^eu pla.ced aiuee tbep^ 
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“ Then you may put the first part of 
it in practice now, I suppose,” said I, 
as some large drops of rain plashed upon 
the deck. 

“ Ay, by jingo! Now, sir, as you are 
the only soldier-officer on board who 
has any life in him, will you just keep 
your lads as quiet as possible wiiile we 
are working the brig; too many cooks 
spoil the broth. You man at the helm, 
keep your eye open, will you ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! ” answered the helms¬ 
man. 

“ Are you quite prepared?” 1 asked. 

Catch a weasel asleep!” said 
Caboose; ** my mate turned up the 
hands half an hour ago, without mak¬ 
ing any fuss; they are all snug under 
the weather-bulwarks, ready for any 
thing.” 

He looked long and steadily down 
to leeward. The wind, which nitherto 
had blown faintly from off the land, 
became momentarily less, and soon 
ceased entirely; the sails, which our 
cautious captain had considerably re¬ 
duced, flapped idly against the masts; 
and the man at the helm proclaimed 
that the brig had no longer steerage¬ 
way. There was a suffocating closeness 
in the atmosphere; suddenly the dark 
mass of cloud appeared to be shivered 
in the centre by a zig-zag flash of light¬ 
ning, and a single clap of thunder burst 
at the instant over our heads. Still 
there was not a breath of air. I heard 
Caboose murmur, “ I wish that Mrs. 
Smith had never come aboard I ” Pre¬ 
sently a low, long, rumbling sound 
rolled upon our ears, a white riband of 
foam fringed the horizon under the 
cloud, and the uneven edges of the 
streak of light ahead, were curling and 
feathering onwards as if driven by a 
whirlwind. 

“ Here it comes,” said the captain; 
“ now, Mr. Dunhoo, remember what 1 
said about keeping the soldiers in order, 
and recollect, to-day is Friday; “ then, 
with startling energy, he exclaimed, 
“ Forward, there,” and at once sprung 
one and all of his crew to their work; 
” raise the fore-tack—stand by, to make 
a run with the starboard braces—hard 
up with theriielm—man the main clue- 
garnets—let fly topsail sheets, and peak 
hailyards — brail up the driver—clue 
up and clue down.” 

An instant after, the full force of the 
wind struck us on the larboard side, 
and half-buried the other in the sea. 
But Caboose’s seamanship had dis¬ 


armed the first fury of the storm ; and 
the brig, rising beautifully from her 
prostration, rushed headlong forward in 
the foam of waters. 

" Hurra, my sons!” shouted Ca¬ 
boose; ** round in the starboard braces 
with a will—clap the helm a-midships; 
and see we don’t broadi to—how is 
her head?” 

“ North-and-by-east half-east,”- an¬ 
swered the steersman. 

“ Dead in shore!” exclaimed Cliess- 
tree; ** if we carry on at this rate, we 
shall be amongst the breakers in a brace 
of shakes.” 

By jingo 1 an hour’s run would do 
it,” said Caboose. 

“ Suppose, sir, we bear up fiirCork,” 
said Cnesstree. 

** No, no, Charley,” answered Ca¬ 
boose, “ 1 don’t like going back there, 
if we can help it. We’ll bring the brig 
to the wind on her starboard-tack, and 
she will lay like a duck in a mill-pond; 
we have plenty of drift, and if tlie wea¬ 
ther gets worse, we have always Cork 
to mn for.” 

“•Very well, sir,” answered Chess- 
tree. 

“ See all clear to wear ship!” cried 
the captain; “ ready about for’ard ? ” 

“All ready I” replied the mate a 
moment afterwards. 

• “ Hard-a-starboard the helm,” cried 
Caboose; and, as the brig’s bow gra¬ 
dually came up to the wind, “ bmee up 
the main yard,” cried he again; “ bouce 
out the bow-line—brace up foreyard— 
hawl out fore-top-bow-line — set the 
jib—hawl aboard the main-tack.” 

But we had still too much sail set; 
the masts were bending like whips; 
and, in an instant afterwards. Caboose’s 
speaking-trumpet was applied to his 
mouth; “for’ard there—stand by to 
furl the fore-course — man the fore 
clue-garilbts—ease away foe fore-sheet 
—raise the tack—clue up—way aloft 
foretop-men, and furl the sail; now, 
brace back the fore topsail, and belay 
all!” 

This operation performed, the brig 
remained nearly stationary, as the two 
topsails, one full, and the other aback, 
received the wind in different -ways, 
and balanced each other. 

“ Nothing more can be done for foe 
present,” said Caboose to me; “ we 
nave good ten miles drift; and, though 
the sea is getting up, there is but a 
capful of wind to what 1 thought rtas 
coming.” 
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Then, Friday has notdonc so much 
mischief after all,” 1 said. 

II is not over yet; wait till eight 
bells, sir, and we’ll talk more about it.” 

Sail, hoi” cried tljc look-out^raan 
forward. 

** Where, away ? ” 

“ Broad off on the weather-bow.” 

“ I see her,” cried Caboose; “ there 
she is, and not two cables’ length from 
us.” 

My eyes distinguished nothing in the 
darkness which our captain’s more 
practised vision so readily pepetrated. 

“ Here she comes, hobbling- down 
right on our beam — ease her with 
helm — luff—^luff all you can, or she 
will be aboard of us—steady—meet 
her now — 'tis one of those cursed 
hooker pilot-boats that mind foul wea¬ 
ther no more than a Norway barnacle.” 

I now made out, amidst the sur- 
rolinding gloom, the outline of a small 
single-masted vessel, almost without 
sail, only a few fathoms oft. 

“ Tlie lubber don't see us,” cried 
Caboose, snatching his speaking-trum¬ 
pet, and carrying a light in a lanteiVi to 
the gangway; “ hooker, ahoy!—hooker, 
ahoy! — the deep sea sink the lazy 
hay-making rascal 1 — hooker, ahoy 1 ” 

« Hilloa?” 

Up with your helm, you sleepy 
son of a sea-cook—up with your helm,' 
or you’ll be foul of us.” 

The hooker edged away just suffi¬ 
ciently to clear our stern by a shaving, 
and coming to the wind, ranged up 
under our lee-quarter, while a voice 
from her exclaimed, “ Are you aftlier 
wantin’ a pilot ? ” 

“ No,no,”answered Caboose; “ who 
would trust his craft to hounds who go 
knocking about in a night like this 
without a look-out a-head ? ” 

“ Go aisey — go aisey, and no harm 
done; well, now, if you wdh’t have 
.itte, by dad 1 I’ll go off home with my¬ 
self to Kinsale,” cried the pilot. 

At that instant a man’s figure darted 
past me like lightning — stood on the 
Drig’s bulwark — balanced himself for 
a second — spread out his hands, and 
leaped. Down he went, within a foot 
of the hooker’s side —down he went 
between the two vessels—down he 
went into the dark sea. The divided 
wave flashed as it sur^ up und^ our 
counter; but he who was within it was 
losCto our si^t. 


” A man overboard 1 Pilot,” cried 
Caboose, look out for his rising.” 

I have him I ” cried the pilot, half- 
plunging from his vessel into the 
water. 

" Hurra I well done, my son 1 ” 
shouted Caboose. 

** By dad I ’tis only his hatl” cried 
the pilot. 

** Look out again!” 

” I can see nothing 1” answered the 
pilot. 

“ Lower a boat I” cried I to the men, 
who came crowding aft at the awful 
cry of a man overboard. 

“ Hold on every thing I” roared 
Caboose; no small boat (»n live in 
this sea, and we must not lose half a 
dozen for one; look out sharp, pilot; 
do you see any thing ? ” 

“ Divil a ha’p’orth I ” was the an¬ 
swer. 

“ Can we do nothing to save him ?” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing!” replied Caboose. 

“ Nothing 1 — good heavens! why 
not?” 

“ Because nothing can be done ; he 
wift never rise again till the last day: 
the man is Sciicant Smith I — to-day is 
Friday 1 ” 

Of course I disagreed; but he set¬ 
tled it, as usual, with ** Blessed are the 
ignorant, for they know nothing.” 

We never saw him more. It was 
suppose<l that the sudden thought of 
embracing this op]x>rtunity to return 
to his wife flashed across poor Smith’s 
mind, when he heard the pilot mention 
his purpose of going back to Kinsale^ 
and that he could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of seizing it. As the wind lulled 
soon afterwards, Caboose ascribed it all 
to the unlucky day. We made our 
run across the Atlantic unchequered 
with any thing worthy of notice; and 
the first letters we received, after our 
arrival in America, brought intelligence 
of Mrs. Smith’s death: she had not 
even reached the shore alive. 

Many years afterwards it came to 
roy knowledge that the name of Smith 
had only been assumed, and that the 
devoted pair who had borne it, had 
both been bom of wealthy rftrents, who 
would not hear of their cnildren’s in¬ 
termarrying; but they had given up 
all for each other, and we Imve seen 
result. 
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tlUMOURS OF THE NOKTIl. 

No. III. 

ItEl'OLLtCTIONS or THE EABfc OF B. 

])u bist XU Klagi 

Urn cs wie andere zii raaclien; 

Du spann’at die Ochsen hintef dem Pilug, 

Und gib’st der Welt etwas zum Iacbeu.”~-f’riec/. Riickert, 


Having (tisjiosed of llaron Kalchen- 
vogcl and Hints on Parsimony, perhaps 
we may well bestow a few more pages 
on recollected Humours of tlie North. 
Scotland, indeed, affords a rich field 
for such observation, which might 
supply materials for a long series of 
articles. 

The **])erfervidam genium'* which 
leads North Britons into all countries, 
and animates them to intense industry 
and indomitable perseverance, occa- 
sioiially degenerates at home into ex¬ 
cessive oddity and caprice. Every 
town across tlie Tweed has its eccentric 
characters; and among those of lixlin- 
bui-gti the late venerable Earl of B. for 
many years stood pre-eminent. With 
all the vivacity of his two distinguished 
brothers,and with a giftof shrewd world¬ 
ly wisdom which neither of them pos¬ 
sessed, be was under no necessity of 
conforming to the conventional ways of 
the world, or to “ file his mind,’' as 
Byron quaintly expressed it. He was 
was not, like them, obliged to condense . 
and concentrate his faculties fur the 
mere purpose of money-getting. As 
Lord C., indeed, obtaining perhaps 
some diplomatic situation abroad, lie 
must have conducted himself very dif¬ 
ferently; but, succeeding early in life to 
a competent, though, at first, narrow 
fortune, and an old earldom, he iiad 
leisure to be erirntriCf and Edinburgh 
(on the principles developed, in our 
memoir of< Kalchenvogel,) is the best 
situation in the world for such a person. 
Truly, the learned and sagacious of the 
community, who were occupied in their 
own engrossing pursuits might laugh 
at him, and so they did ; but, notwith¬ 
standing this, his own remark retained 
its full force,— “ Whatever may be 
tliougbt of my words and actions, I 
am still Earl of B. 1" The very indi¬ 
viduals who abhorred his button-holding 
propensities, and laughed at the inor¬ 
dinate self-esteem betrayed in his morn¬ 
ing harangues, would not forget the 
respect due to his rank; and, though he 


had neither wealth nor inAuence ade¬ 
quate to his hereditary station, would 
not tlie less cordially receive him at 
their dinner-parties and routes. In 
London, on the contrary, people would 
have hod no leisure to stare at his ]>e- 
culiariiies; and his high birth would 
have obtained no respect nf'ler the im¬ 
portant questions, how much are his 
estates wortli annum?’' or, “has he 
good influence with the Ministry?" 
had been unfavourably answered. (Wo 
know this will be controverted by 
southern readers; but n'intporte —it is 
a matter of opinion merely.) 

Affectation of every kind is too te¬ 
dious and disgusting to be long a sub¬ 
ject for mirth; it is tiresome to spec¬ 
tators as well as to the contemptible 
pci former: but for unaffected ecccn~ 
trkity, especially when accompanied 
by marks of genius, we entertain even 
•some degree of respect. Your merely 
correct and prudent sort of people are 
extremely tiresome in another way: they 
take every thing in the world as they 
find it; are wondrously |>roud of laying 
down the law, on points which any old 
Jew cloUiesman understands quite as 
well; they originate nothing ; and do 
not even place any object in a new 
light. In Lord B., wo doubt if Uiere 
was one iiarlicle of aflectation. He 
merely followed the bent of his own 
humour, naturally rising out of tlie cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
Further, we are disposed even to think, 
that all the wild stories told by his lord 
ship, of his own immense importance, 
and the national services rendered by him 
in politics, literature, science, and the 
arts, which most people regarded as 
humbug, were, at least, firmly credited 
by himself. Had this belief in his own 
greatness proceeded from insanity, there 
would have been in it nolltiug re¬ 
markable, for all men are liable to 
delusions. But so &r was Lord B. 
from being insane, that we have known 
few individuals more capable of giving 
sound advice on difficult occasions i 
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Ills brClhers, Mr. H. E., and Lord E., 
nofwithstanding the comparative regu¬ 
larity of their ordinary demeanour, 
might often have been bAtefited by 
his couiisei. Lotd B/e character was 
certainly of no common stamp, and, 
probably, his conceptions,however mu¬ 
table and evanescent, were so forcible 
and vivid, while they lasted, as to pro¬ 
duce all tlie eflfect pf reality. ’There 
have been people who actually did be¬ 
hold spectres and apparitions, — who 
were in perfect possession of their fa¬ 
culties,— who tried to reason on the 
phenomenon without being able to ex¬ 
plain its ctiuie, nor could any one else 
do so. I rt his lordship’s character there 
may have been p^/diofogkal pbeno- 
niena equally unaccountable. More¬ 
over, every ordinary impression brought 
with it so many adjuncts Aom his own 
capricious fancy, that what to other 
people seemed commonplace became, 
in his estimation, of immeasurable im¬ 
portance. In vulgar phrase, all his 
geese were swans,” and lie himself firm¬ 
ly believed them to be so. In 1812 
we remember, he happened to receive 
a few lines of kind remembranee (for in 
early life he bad been much at court,) 
from one of the royal princesses. The 
graphic performance was a sad scrawl, 
and under two or three words, a line 
denoting italics, had been drawn witir 
a remarkably hasty and shaking hand. 
Exhibiting this letter one day, and per¬ 
ceiving tint it was read carelessly, and 
returned without comment, bis lordship 
assumed a most important and myste¬ 
rious look. Unfolding it, and pointing 
to the aforesaid line, he observed, “ I 
have ever admired true friendship, and 
hope that I have exemplified it in prac¬ 
tice, as well as admired it in others. 
His Majesty never permits even the 
shortest despatch to be sent to the 
Earl of B. without having it read over, 
^nd^ manifesting his wisli to do that 
which the state of his eyes no longer 
permits, namely, to write it with bis 
own hand. On hearing the contents 
of this note, these three words struck 
him as particularly appropriate; he 
requested that his hand might be 
guided to the spot, and traced under 
them this line ! “ Where friendship 

has been well deserved, George the 
Third will never fail to shew it I” With 
these Words, his lordship trotted away, 
(for he always moved in atroQj eager 
to exhibit the note whilst its contents 
were ^et fresh, to eveiy one that appear¬ 


ed susceptible of a grand at^ deep im¬ 
pression; but, of course, bis petrorm- 
ance was in most instancy a failure. 
His auditors cared not a rirah whether 
the tottering line had been ttaced by a 
king or a princess. 

One leading proof (if proof were 
wanted) of Ix>rd B. 's perfect sanity 
was, that his delusions never consisted 
(as those of mad people generally do), 
of impossibilities. Every thing tnat he 
arrogated to himself respecting his own 
importance, his exploits in literature, 
science, and art, was quite potiUde, 
though for the most part very impro- 
hahkt when he caught hold of an 
uninstructed and credulous auditor, the 
effect was prodigious. In old pictures 
lie took great interest, and witli larger 
fortune would have bem as great a col¬ 
lector as Horace Walpole, whom in a 
few other points he somewhat resem¬ 
bled : but, as the matter stood, lie con¬ 
tented himself with having a moderate 
collection, wiiich by his own account 
were all first-rate; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that he believed them to 
be so. One great fevourite was the 
un()uestionable portrait of Geoq^e Bu¬ 
chanan, painted at Rome, by Titian!! 
It was magnificently framed, with a 
string of inscriptions affixed under¬ 
neath. This picture, when Lord B. first 
saw it, had either no name at all, or a 
very different one, and was purchased 
by him, for the sum of five pounds, 
from poor old Mrs. Kay, at the corner of 
Parliament Close. The probabilities 
were sadly against its authenticity, 
and Lord B. sometimes admitted that 
it had come into his possession in a 
most mysterious manner. We are con¬ 
vinced, however, he had thoroughly 
forgotten Mrs. Kay, and that his con¬ 
ception of its possible authenticity being 
so vivid, lie absolutely believed all his 
own stories respecting the picture. 

One favourite crotchet of Lord B. 
was his desire not to be considered mere¬ 
ly, but (letuaUp to become, the director- 
general of all eminent men in whatever 
departments of talent. Most freely did 
he allow to the roan of genius his share 
of merit, and praised him cordially; but 
he would add,** This,at commencement, 
was all owing to me; I was his first pre¬ 
ceptor. He was one of my young men, 
my chosen iliwt. I led him into the 
proper path, but he proved an atten¬ 
tive sohohtr, and followed my advice. 
iSaiie has acquired ell his eminence I” 
T%e worst of this propinsity was, dial 
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Lord H.,(;pu1d .oot in such instances 
rest salis^Qd vritii conceptions and sup- 
positiqns merely; be .must actually 
attend) interfere) end advise; and often 
went at the aarly bout of six in the 
morning, to the chambre .i toucher of a 
somnolent eltve to read him a lecture, 
being equally vrell prepared to speak 
on poetiy, painting, sculpture, antiqui¬ 
ties, metapliysics, mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, algebra, mechanics, chemistry, 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, or 
any oUier pursuit under the sun. Con¬ 
sequently, among the higher ranks of 
literary men, by Scott or Jeffrey for 
example, his loraship, though tolerated 
as an agreeable .member of mixed so¬ 
ciety, yet as a private button-holder, or 
clmiaal lecturer, would have proved the 
greatest of all possible bores; accord¬ 
ingly they kept liim at a distance. The 
courtly manners and extreme good-na¬ 
ture of Mr. Dugald Stewart prevented 
him from acting in this maimer, and 
Lord B. therefore ventured to in¬ 
clude the great philosopher among his 
chosen protegee; an unwished-for dis¬ 
tinction, which, on one occasion, was 
moat ludicrously exemplified. Mr. 
Stewart had expressed an intention of 
retiring from tlie chair of moral philo¬ 
sophy, a plan against which his lord- 
ship, with the kindest intentions and 
most perfect sincerity, protested. In 
his usual strong terms he assured the 
professor, that his “ supposed ill-healtli 
was mere indolence, and that no man 
in the full possession of his mental fa¬ 
culties had a right to retire from a pub¬ 
lic situation, which he filled with honour 
to himself, and utility toothers.” More¬ 
over, “the advantages of retirement 
were a mere delusion of the devil, and 
if the prof^sor listened to the tempta¬ 
tion, after being tbuswAnNEo by the 
Earl of B., his utter destruction was 
inevitable 1” 

After long illness, the professor, who 
doubtless had forgotten every word of 
tliis conversatkm, vaas once more in¬ 
duced to make his public appearance, 
and resume his duties, on which occa¬ 
sion, the lecture-room, though laige, 
was much crowded. To Mr. Stewart’s 
great surprise, when the students made 
way for -his own admission, he found 
himself attended by tlie Earl of B., 
who tofdc his place close to the rostrum, 
wiitb an air of prodigious importance, 
and. an expression of countenance 
whkd) {dainty indicated to. the speo 
letors, the words —“Jd^k ,pijft« 


pend! It is requisite tliat J, the Earl 
of £., should in this public maimer 
manifest my approbation of good con¬ 
duct on the part of my distinguished 
eleve 1 Behold, 1 still extend to him 
the benefit of ray protection, favour, 
and patron^. He shall not yet be 
destroyedV' llie.professor was too good- 
humoured to be vexed, but it was with 
the utmost difficulty lie could maintain 
philosophic gravity, as, with a respect¬ 
ful bow, he handed down his own chair 
for the venerable earl, who, after some 
remonstrance, avail^ himself of it 
during the lecture. Eespect for Mr. S. 
completely neutralised the disposition 
to mirth which his lordship's singular 
appearance, and well-known eccentri¬ 
city of character, would otherwise have 
excited in the class-room. 

It happened, as a matter of course, 
therefore, that those literary characters 
or artists who chose to be lectured 
b^ Lord B., and to be considered as 
his protigis, were either of humble 
grade, or had themselves a share of 
eccentricity. There was, indeed, a third 
class, namely, die mere idlers in the 
land, but also tinged with literature, 
who really felt amused with his lord¬ 
ship’s oddities, and interested by his 
acquirements, which were multiform, 
though for the most iiart superficial. 
Among these was the late Sir Brooke 
Bootbb^, to whom Lord B. used to 
pay daily visits, and from wliose ac- 
uaintance he felt himself to derive re- 
ective honour. Immense was the im¬ 
portance which diese two literati, botii 
naturally volatile, and both philosophers 
of the school of Epicurus, used to attach 
to minute efforts of their own genius 1 
On the part of Sir Brooke, this was done 
en badinage, or was affected; but in his 
lordship was perfectly sincere. One of 
these illimitable productions I can with 
tolerable accuracy repeat from memory. 
It was in the form of an epistle. “ The 
Earl of B- to Sir Brooke Boothby, on 
his Gallery of Pottraits,—^The bodies 
of men, my dear Sir Brooke, are frail 
and perishing. So are their portraits. 
But, upheld by the power of the Crea¬ 
tor, the souls of the ^ust are eternal. 
May our lives, my fnetid, correspopd 
to the example of the divine Founder.of 
our faitli, and our paths be like unto 
the morning light, wl>ich advances ever 
more and more to the pure splendour 
of tlie perfect day. Famwell ) Printed 
by the Earl of B. with, the Ruthven 
Press.” This Ruthven Press was a 
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source of considerable amusement to 
bis lordship. His {latience extended 
so far, that he could set up as much as 
the contents of a Petrarchan sonnet witli 
his own hands, of which copies,were 
titen multiplied on handsome card- 

K r. Tlie apparatus was only about 
Lbe size of a common writing-desk. 
In die abore brief epistle allusion is 
made to some peculiar notions tif Lord 

B-, ffe imitatione Christi, which 

are suppressed in this paper as being 
apparently inconsistent with what we 
have said elsewhere of his perfect sa¬ 
nity. But the incongruity was in ap¬ 
pearance only. With re^rd to Sir 
Brooke Boothby, his character and 
habits amply merit a separate chapter, 
wherein it would not be amiss to revive 
some of his early sonnets, which are 
admirable in their way,and, being quite 
unattainable in the first edition, well 
deserve to be reprinted. 

Among inferior authors patronised 
by Lord B., were two literaiy doc¬ 
tors, both named Anderson, one of 
whom, about forty years ago, conducted 
a most imbecile periodical, entitled the 
“Bee;” and the other usually distin¬ 
guished by the name of Poh-ums An¬ 
derson (this being his invariable method 
of pronouncing the word jwem) edited 
the British poets, and had the honour 
of introducing to the world Mr. Tlio- 
mas Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
Never, perhaps, did any professional 
author talk with such dogmatical pom¬ 
posity, andacliieve so little in original 
composition, as Dr. R. Anderson. 
Probably a pen, as Johnson said, acted 
like a torpedo on his fecnlties. How¬ 
ever, with this individual Ixird B. was 
in the habit, for a series of years, of 
depositing copies of all his own lite¬ 
rary productions, whether finished or in 
outline; all his multifarious corre¬ 
spondence ; even private diaries: in 
^ .snort, the whole archives of a long lite¬ 
rary life; and those were one day to 
be arranged and published, and con¬ 
stitute him immortal as the greatest 
literary benefactor of his country. Alas! 
never were day-dreams of posthumous 
fame more completely deceptive than 
those of Lord B. The “ dcp&t ” at 
Dr. Anderson’s continued, as we have 
said, to be supplied for a series of 
• years, and the contents accumolated to 
a very large extent. Certainly there 
might have been a selection made from 
this chaos, which would have been 
more entertaining than divers books of 


a similar kind which have found favour 
with the public: it would have been 
more amusing and divereified, foFtix- 
ample, than the correspondence of Sir 
John Sinclair, or, at least, equally so; 
and the portions relating to his own 
early life, his first education at St. An¬ 
drews, and correspondence with his 
brothers, would have thrown an inter¬ 
esting liglit on Scottish manners and 
habits of the better ranks at that period. 
But Dr. Anderson is long since dead, 
and perhaps no mortal now cither 
knows or cares what has become of 
these boasted archives, tlie work of so 
many years, which were to form an 
everlasting monument. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
whilst I-ord B. made those depraits he 
entertained a conviction that the trea¬ 
sure would revert into his own posses¬ 
sion, to be placed somewhere else; for 
Dr. Anderson was advanced in years, 
and his lordship probably intended 
living to at least the age of the Count^s 
of Desmond, who fell out of a wild 
cherry-tree into which she had indis¬ 
creetly climbed, at the age of 160l He 
entertained, indeed, most peculiar no¬ 
tions (more original tlian those of his 
friend Sir .rohn Sinclair) resjtecting 
health and longevity, and at the age 
of seventy-eight retained all the natural 
vivacity and energy of eighteen. Hence 
the satisfaction l>e derived from speak¬ 
ing habitually of events that occurred, 
and friends who lived, more than fifty 
years Ijeforc; those proofs of old age 
contrasting vehemently with his firm 
voice, sp.irkling eye, stout frame, fine 
unimpairetl features, and ruddy com¬ 
plexion. 

Hitherto we have spoken merely of 
his lordship’s eccentricities, of which, 
however, the reader, from all we have 
said, can have derived but a faint idea. 
On the other hand, it is quite true that 
his acquirements in literature were ex¬ 
tensive; and, had it not been for a su¬ 
perfluity of animatl spirits, an “ inca¬ 
pacity,’’ as a friend once observed, “ of 
sitting quietly on his chair,” might have 
obtained for him no inconsiderable re¬ 
nown. But he never would dwell long 
enough on any one vein of the mine to 
separate the ore from the dross, fee less 
to work it out. His conceplioos were 
acute and vivid, but ?o perpetually 
changing that he never could sail long 
on one tack, and deviated so often on 
his voyage of life that he died without 
reaching the Temple m famei whieh 
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Wits Ills gruntl object.- llis essays, for 
example, whicli were collected in 1U14, 
under the strange title oV^Anon^mom 
and fugitive Papers of the fitrl of 
Ji.f are tersely eloquent, and fre¬ 
quently poetical in their tone of feeling. 
But, though he could recur over and 
over to the same subjects, yet, again, 
his constitutional volatility prevailed, 
and his attention could not be Axed 
enough to deepen the impression 
either on his own mind or that of his 
reader. 

Lord B. was often accused, not 
merely of charlatanism, but utter want 
of feeling for all but himself, of cold- 
hearted egotism, as well as parsimony 
and avarice. These attacks, in our 
opinion, were, to say the least, far too 
severe. His motives were not posi¬ 
tively selfish or avaricious, but he was 
so constantly excited and carried away 
by his own happy notions (being one 
of the happiest and most buoyant of 
created beings) that, actually, he had 
no room left in his mind for sympathy 
with those who suffered. The evil did 
not consist in any selfish determination; 
but his heart and head were always ^o 
possessed and lighted up by his own 
fancies of the moment, that there was 
no opportunity for a shade of deeper 
thought to gain admittance. If you 
tried to make hfin comprehend that 
his friend. Dr. Anderson, required a 
pension, or that some of his literary 
«7euc8 had fallen into a state of desti¬ 
tution and starvation, it is true that 
some flighty speeches instead of pecu¬ 
niary aid would follow the communi¬ 
cation ; but this was hardly a proof of 
systematic avarice. The virtue of prac¬ 
tical generosity, indeed, was not among 
his characteristics for he inherited an 
estate at first so narrow and embar¬ 
rassed, that, without caution and eco¬ 
nomy, he could never have possessed 
those means which he afterwards en¬ 
joyed of supporting his rank. But, as 
we have already explained, his lordship 
was never sufficiently reflective and set¬ 
tled to think of the sufferings of any 
one, even of his own nearest connex¬ 
ions. Hence bis cold conduct when 
the late Lord £. was on his death-bed. 
Yet under his own roof he was kind 
and hospitable, though not profuse; 
always interfered with a “ good woid " 
on iMlialf of those who required and 
deserved assistance, and scarcely ever 
sTOke ill of any one, even of those 
wtiom he detested. 


How vividly are the impressions of 
old times and old stories awoke by the 

recollected figure of Lord B -, wIki 

ut jail seasons emerged from his house 
at an hour far earlier than any ordinary 
person tliougbt of getting out of bed ! 
Kspecially in the bitter oold mornings 
of March and April, at Edinburgh, he 
sallied forth at five or six o’clock, for 
it was one of his favourite crotchets ” 
that, of his own free choice, he under¬ 
went the case-hardening” discipline 
of a soldier. He would face all wea¬ 
thers, could live on the coarsest fare 
(though that part of the theory was 
rarely practised), and at all hours of 
the day and evening had the entire 
command of his faculties. Other peo¬ 
ple, lie contended, threw away their 
existence, suffered it to slip from their 
grasp like a silk tiiread from their fin¬ 
gers, and virtually committed suicide, 
because they .slept half their time, and 
for the other lialf were never properly 
awake. On the contrary, Lord B. 
did not allow himself more than five 
hours for sleep, and during the rest of 
the twenty-four never sufl’ered one mi¬ 
nute to be lost in reverie or idleness, 
lie was perpetually on the vivcV* 
and truly no disciplined soldier of old 
times, not even the grand Frederick 
himself, could have wasted less time 
on his morning toilet than Lord B. 
In iiis youth he had been eminently 
handsome;,and the fine contour of fea¬ 
tures, with the intellectual eyes and 
prominent eye-brows (conspicuous also 
in the jiortraits of his brother Lord £.) 
remained, of course, unimpaired, even 
in old age. He seemed vain, also, of 
the luxuriant massive curls of his gray 
hair; the head altogether presenting 
one which the sculptor delighted to 
model and the painter to draw: but of 
costume he became to the utmost de¬ 
gree negligent. A la mode of the old 
French emigrants, he wore round his 
neck something like a white stock, but 
it was only the mere remnant of a stock. 
(Mr. Davis Gilbert sports the only simi¬ 
lar specimen that we have ever seen 
in London. Lord Sidmouih, indeed, 
wears one, but in much better style.) 
His clothes were often threadbare, and 
always bedaubed with snuff (which he 
used profusely), for there never was 
time to brush them. When he reUred 
to rest, the servants were otherwise em¬ 
ployed, and he rose long before any 
one else was stirring. Probably he wore 
the same suit unbrashed and tiueadbare 
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for the purpose of dempnstraUng how 
completely the iitdefinablc stamp of the 
gentleman, in personal appearance as 
as in character and manners, will 
triumph orer any oatwm^ disguise. 
Howetrer, be liad a well-brusheu and 
respectable hat, and used to say, that 
whenever a man allowed the dust to 
settle on his hat, he was rained in the 
k world past redemption. On this prin- 
i^le, he predicted,at Lord Sheffield’s, 
the decline and fall ” of Gibbon, 
whB^e hat reposed in the lobby, and 
was covered with dust. Besides, hats 
were of scientific importance in his es~ 
timation; he had originated a system 
of httlologt/. Having himself a head of 
remarkably large circumference, which, 
with the help of his luxuriant gray hairs, 
required a proportionably wide diameter 
of crown, he drew the conclusion tluit a 
large head {ergo, large hat,) is an indis¬ 
pensable proof of genius. If, on going 
to a party, hats were deposited on the 
lobby table, he always examined them 
according to shape and measure, and 
if no one was found sufficiently capa¬ 
cious, then, par consequent, not onf in> 
dividual above stairs was worthy to be 
spoken witli by the Earl of B.! 

On getting up in the morning, he 
always went to his writing-desk, an 
awkward small table placed before a 
sola in a back parlour, where the library 
consisted of not more than fifty or sixty 
volumes, among which Dr. Ander¬ 
son's “ Bee ” played a conspicuous 
part. The walls were.hung with a 
sleeping Venus (of course painted by 
Titian’s own hand), a Gavin Hamilton 
(Lord B. always called him Gavino), 
a Jacob More, a Richard Wilson, to¬ 
gether with divers anomalies and non¬ 
descripts. The room was not very like 
the sanctum of a noble author, but he 
had anotiier sanctum at the top of the 
house, and the sanctmimum was at 
Drybuigh Abbey. Finding that be 
could not settle to write (and who could 
at such an hour ?) his lordship trotted 
down to St. Bernard’s Well, where he 
quaffed two rummers ofthat most odious 
and useless of mineral waters. More 
suo, he was not contented there with 
tlie Hygeian Temple built by another 
eccentric worthy, the late Lord Gar- 
destone, but had a new edifice (some¬ 
thing lilce a sentry-box) built for him¬ 
self over another spring, about 300 
yards distant, which he said was, of 
superior virtue; and hereih slopd his 
lordship’s bust, in stucco painted like 


bronze, and there was an album for 
contributions, but without contributors, 
for St. Bernard’s Well was no Hyppo- 
crene, and poetical thoughts did not 
flow from its visitors. Returning from 
his pilgrim^ to this temple, he would 
call on such of his pupils as he could 
venture to disturb at so early an hour, 
or perliaps wander all the way to He- 
riot’s Green,” a detestable gloomy lane 
of the old town, to breakfast with his 
governor of the ** Depot^^^Dr. Ander.> 
son, where we have knowiT^arties as¬ 
sembled to meet him as early as at eight 
or nine in the morniim. ' However, to 
make amends, he had very agreeable 
dinner parties at his own house, re¬ 
stricted generally to a few of his own 
chosen friends, convivial arrangements 
being for the most part left to Lady 
B., who had routes and grands tou- 
pers, at which his lordship sometimes 
appeared, but would not sit up after 
twelve o’clock. 

Of all his lordship’s breakfast parties, 
certainly the most ludicrous was that 
at which he assembled nine young 
ladies, all of high rank, to personate 
the nine Muses; whilst he himself 
(over the tea-urn and tea-pot!) repre¬ 
sented Apollo. It is an old story. 

“ Steams of weak lea, like curling in¬ 
cense spread. 

Wreath’d round the president’s belau. 
relied bead,” 

said Mr. 11. Drummond: we forget 
the rest of tlie satire. But, in truth, 
we doubt if, in this instance. Lord 
B.’s character was understood and 
appreciated. We are quite convinced 
that, pour le tents Resent, he over¬ 
looked all incongruities,and absolutely 
believed himself to be the “ real Simon 
Pure”—the veritable Apollo! Af¬ 
fectation implies a degree of trickery 
and many-sided precaution, whidi 
Lord B. by no means evinced on the 
occasion. Witness the Cupid intro¬ 
duced in a state of nudity, at whose 
appearance, hov^^ver classical, tlie 
young ladies were so much astonished, 
that they immediately left the room in 

most admired disorder.” These early 
parties were insufferably disagreeable to 
the very individuals whose acquaintance 
Lord B. was most desirous to oulti* 
vale, namely, the literati; who abhorred 
being dragg^ fronf their desks at any 
hour of tite day till dinner-time, isucn 
more at nine in the morning. Ilie 
wig exception in that respect was Sir 
Brooke Bobthby, whoigeoerally ret^d 
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to rrat at seven or eight o’clock, and 
rose at four in the morning; conse¬ 
quently his liletaty 'avocations were 
finished far the day by Uie time that 
other people came down lo break&st; 
and he alone was ready to join in these 
matinai parties of Lord B. 

We recollect being present one morn¬ 
ing, when his lordship had with him 
an English gentleman to whom he 
wished to sliew particular attention. 
Lady B. had entertained a large 
party the night before, and breakfast 
was not ready. “ Jack,” said he to 
his own foot-bw, ** bring me up the 
egg-basket 1*^ This was done. “Now, 
gentlemen,” continued he, *‘ I propose 
mat you are to have the pleasure of 
breakfasting at the house of Mr.- C., 
a friend of mine; and, for fear there 
should be no eggs, I shall carry two 
in my pocket; I advise you to follow 
my example.” After half an hour’s 
walk, we arrived at the entrance of a 
■handsome house, where his lordship 
pulled the bell vehemently; and, in 
default of a knocker, gave a regular 
London peal on the door with the end 
of his umbrella. On our admission, 
he directly marched into the dining- 
parlour, where the window-shutters 
were yet half closed, and a small black 
marble bowl (once the property of the 
poet Burns) still stood on the table, 
surrounded by glasses, the atmosphere 
being impregnated with lingering fumes 
of vmisky punch, and the scene alto¬ 
gether resembling that in “ Marmion,” 
where 

“ Flagons drained, and cups o’erthrown, 
Shewed in what sport the night had 
flown,” 


Mr. C., the owner of the mansion, 
was not up, and did not find himself 
very well. “I dare say not,” ex- 
clsumed his lordship, addressing the 
servant girl witli great asperity of tone, 
and speaking very quick; “ tell him, 
Peggy, with Lord B.’s compliments, 
that an Enalish poet, a sincere ad¬ 
mirer of Robert Burns, had intended 
him this morning the honour of a 
visit. Tell him, mso, that Lord B. ex- 

f tressed his surprise and regret tliat the 
essons he had given to his friend 
Mr. C., on the doctrine and maxims of 
Epicurus had been so little understood 
or so soon forgotten; and that whoever 
drinks'whiskv punch after supper, and 
lies in bed after six in the morninj^ is 
no longer a disciple of Bpidtirus. niit 
prthe^vii” ^ * 


Turning from the astonished Peg^, 
“■Never mind,” added he; “Lady 
B. will be in her boudoir by this 
time, and we shall breakfast in Castle 
Stre^. Nho, Mr. O.” addressing the 
English poet, “the chief purpose of 
our visit to this house shall be ful¬ 
filled. I require you to kneel.” Mr. 
D. passively obeyed, but could not 
keep his countenance, when Lor^ 
B. took from a bust of Bums, Um 
stood on the sideboard, a withofed 
wreath of laurel, and placed it Ihe 
head of his new pvtiegi, which being 
done, he was allowed to stand up. 

“ From this moment,” resumed' bis 
lordship, “ there commences a new era 
in your existence, and the day and 
hour never will be forgotten when the 
transformation was effected. On this 
twenty-first of March you have been 
crowned, by the Earl of B., with the 
identical wreath which he had pre¬ 
viously placed on the statue of Bums : 
henceforward, the bright vernal season 
which has commenced will have a new 
lustre in your eyes; the clouds of 
errof, from which no mortal is entirely 
free, will depart from your mind like 
winter’s receding storms; the sun in 
heaven will diffuse a new light! and 
you will consider it your chief happi¬ 
ness, as ivell as your duty, to realise in 
practice those lessons which 1 already 
impressed on your attention, as we sat 
at Dryburgh in the niche of Epicurus!” 

The wreath was then replaced, and 
we took our departuj-e. It rained hea¬ 
vily, and we felt so confounded at all 
this that we did not put up our um¬ 
brella; observing which, his lordship 
said, “There is no need that either 
poets or philosophers should lay aside 
common sense. 1 prefer the trouble of 
using an umbrella to the greater incon¬ 
venience of getting wet.” Shortly after¬ 
wards a gust of wind turned his um¬ 
brella inside out; and, having adjusted 
it with some trouble, his lordship stood 
stock-still, and, addressing liis English 
friend, said, in a slow, firm, and em¬ 
phatic tone, “ Mr. D., the man who 
does not honour me for all that 1 have 
done—isafooir 

Probably there were some lurking 
suspicions in his own mind that the 

E erformances of the morning had not 
een duly appreciated, or gone off with 
proper Ulat; and he was thus deter¬ 
mined to mark, in the most summary 
way, his own ohdeviating and unalter¬ 
able opinion of the matter. 
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The origin of this treatise on covetous¬ 
ness is probably familiar to most of our 
readers. Ther^ is sometiiing so incon¬ 
gruous between the subject to be dis¬ 
cussed, or tlie vice to be put down in 
the discussion, and the stimulus applied 
by Dr. Conquest, that we are exceed¬ 
ingly surprised tlie phenomenon did 
not stare the originators of tlie project 
broadly in the face. The deed to be 
done is the destruction of covetousness. 
And how is this, think you, reader, to 
be achieved ? The announcement from 
the doctor tells you: One hundred 
guineas and [as if this was not enough] 
the profits of the publication will be 
presented to the author of the best 
essay on this subject.” What can have 
been Dr. Conquest's motive in this 
plan of treatment ? It is not that ge¬ 
nerally followed in the pharmacopteia. 
lie first stimulates the latent covetous¬ 
ness of upwards of a hundred aspirants, 
by the promise of “ a hundred guineas 
tind the profits of the workandcliav- 
ing done this, he bids them slay the 
monster lie himself hud conjured into 
more than former magnitude. In fact, 
tlie eifect must iiave been to call into 
the field of competition tlie most covet¬ 
ous men in tire Christian community, 
and to goad tliem ou, with a chivalry 
truly magnanimous, to slay their darling 
Dagon. Was it the doctor’s object to 
ascertain the amount and strength of 
covetousness among professing Christ¬ 
ians ? or to place those writers who are 
the victims of the likteful passion in a 
sort of purgatory, and under a system 
of penance, by awakening within them 
the mammonic hydra, and command¬ 
ing them to slay the heads that grew 
under the slaughter they dealt Utera I Or 
was it, with a more ingenious end, to 
draw out of the bosoms of Mr. Harris 
and the other candidates the idol Mam¬ 
mon, in all bis vastness, and thereby 
enable tiiem to present a more accu¬ 
rate anatomy and physiognomy of the 
monster ? We really do not profess to 
determine what may have been the 
cause tliat stretched itself out before 
tlie shrewd eye of Dr. Conquest; but 
we must say that the apparent con¬ 
trariety of tlie reward and of the work, 
and the probability of failure, by di¬ 


viding a house aminst itself, making 
Mammon assail Mammon, and a hun¬ 
dred guineas discomfit a hundred thou¬ 
sand, presented to our minds a strik¬ 
ing field of inquiry. Mr. Harris’s work 
— the successful one—is too good, 
liuwever, to be die product of a mere 
appeal to the covetousness of his nature. 
It must have been composed very much 
under other motives. Dr. Conquest, 
the hundred guineas, and the profits of 
the work, must have been cast in the 
Imckground in the present instance. 
It has faults, and these not few; but 
it lias merit, and that not little. Of tiiis 
by and by. It might, in the mean time, 
be a very interesting metaphysical in¬ 
quiry, liow far the failure of the odier 
candidates was owing to the metallic 
stimulus administered and prescribed 
by the doctor. The subtle influence 
of llio metal drew out the mammon of 
upwards of a hundred candidates, and 
induced them to feed and caress his 
lordship for one whole year. Some of 
th6 rejected essays were, no doubt, the 
productions of men who began for the 
tir»t time to experience tlie insurrection 
of their covetous propensities wlien the 
advertisement was read in their hearing, 
and who set out ** to climb the steep 
on which the hundred guineas and the 
profits of the work ” were placed, sur¬ 
rounded by all the fascinations which a 
needy author or a successful publisher 
can best sketch. These aspirants found 
that the furtlier they went in tlie immo¬ 
lation of Mammon, laid down, corded, 
and at length on the ** tabulu rasa ” 
without, the proportions of the real 
Mammon on the tableaux virnns of 
the heart within swelled into greater 
magnitude; and as they advanced in 
the havoc, a twitch of conscience and 
a relaxing of tlie sinew interrupted 
them more than once. At length they 
felt toward the idol a mother’s aflec- 
tion; and huddling np tlieir essays in 
the most unfinished and disoraerly 
state, delegated the task of slaying 
Mammon to one less sensitively 
touched on the subject—Mr. Harris, 
for instance. Well, they could not 
have delegatefl the la^ to better bands. 
Tiiere is u cold and scientific move¬ 
ment in tlie knife of Mr. Harris, that 


• Mammon; or, Covetoasueas tlw Sin of the Christian Chur^i. By (be Rev, 
John Hagens. Eleremb Tboutand, jhanilou; 'i faontss Ward and Co. 
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leads one to infer that he has either no 
sympathies witli his victim, or has re¬ 
garded him as beyond feeling from the 
first. lie enters on his pedigree, and 
turns out his parentage m a fearfully 
sarcastic genealogy,— shewing that 
Mammon has no royal or noble blood, 
but, on the contrary, a sort of attainted 
origin, having arisen out of the a]>o- 
stasy of man. It is very clear, however, 
that our author, in contemplating the 
monstrum liorreiuium, Covetousness, 
which Dr. Conquest's exhibition of 
a hundred guineas and the profits of 
the work" laid out before him, has 
come to be so mixed up and identified 
with his subject, that he sees nothing 
but covetousness in every member of 
tiic community, and in every emotion 
of the human heart. Like a ghost it 
seems to have haunted him, and 
tinged every thing with its own hues. 
Accordingly, in section second, Mr. 
Harris makes it out, by a metaphysical 
analysis he will find some difficulty in 
vindicating to the satisfaction of the 
disciples of Locke, and Stewart, and 
Ucid, that worldliness is covetousness 
in one shape; rapacity is covetousn'ess 
grasping; jmrsimony is covetousness 
parting with its life-blood ; avarice is 
covetousness hoarding; prodigality is 
also another form of covetousness. 
There is much plausibility in this; 
but covetousness is not the rout of all 
these. There is a variety of diseased 
appetites, of which these arc the ex¬ 
pressions. Rapacity may rise from the 
love of rank or renown — it may be the 
child of ambition. Prodigality may 
originate from the love of animal grati¬ 
fications and sensual pleasures. Certain¬ 
ly, many an individual is rapeious, and 
paisimonious, and prodigal, all at the 
same time, and in no respect be ca¬ 
pable of being proved a covetous man. 
in fact, Mr. Harris seems to have re¬ 
garded our authorised translation of 
1 Timothy, vi. 10, as tiie only correct 
one, “ For the love of money is the 
root of all evil,” whereas the apostle 
merely asserts that the love of money 
is the root of all ike evils which he has 
enumerated in the preceding part of the 
chapter, as the original words will 
easily shew,'— 9ra*vm <tv» maictit 
iw» A It is this mistaken 

attempt at generalisation that injures 
too much the otherwise excellent ana- 
tyai.4 which Mammon presents. 

There is another strong fiefect in 
Mr. Harris’s book. He conceives that 


it is owing to covetousness that so little 
is given, comparatively, to religious 
and missionary institutions. In ihet, 
he estimates the liberality of the land 
by the amount poured into the coflers 
of the Bible and London Missionary 
Societies. This is not fair. We admit 
that the sums contributed to missionary 
institutions are not half what they 
ouglit to be; but then the reason of 
this is not what Mammon asserts, 
covetousness, but deadness to spiritual 
objects and the magnitude* of their 
claims. It is want of religion, not the 
love of money—it is indifferwioe to 
the honour of God and the wdfiire of 
souls, not over-attachment to money, 
that brings this to pass. We contend 
that, if liberality be taken in its lai-gest 
Mnse, as comprehending charity to the 
temporal as well as spiritual wants of 
the world, Great Britain is not a co¬ 
vetous nation. Restrict the word libe¬ 
rality to the sonh of men, and Britain is, 
in comparison of what it ought to be, 
scarcely a missionary nation, nor so im¬ 
pressed with the worth of religion as the 
fiibto demands and Christianity instils; 
but extend the word to the temporal 
necessities of men, and Britain, so far 
from being a covetous, is a liberal land. 
Let us think of the enormous sums, 
the annual millions, raised for the 
maintenance of the poor—let us re¬ 
collect that a year ago nearly 200,000/. 
were raised from private sources for 
removing the distresses of the Irish 
cleigy—let us also recollect the thou¬ 
sands after thousands raised for the 
Irish peasantry—thousauids annually 
raised for the support of hospitals and 
similar benevolent institutions—nearly 
a milliun annually for religious so¬ 
cieties : and after we have enumerated 
the millions contributed fur the souls 
and bodies of the destitute, the igno¬ 
rant, and the poor, at home and abroad, 
we must say that he libels our country 
who calls it a parsimonious or an un¬ 
charitable land. We grant that we do 
not enough for the spiritual necessities 
of the earth; but this is to be traced 
to another fountain than that of covet¬ 
ousness. This is a great defect in the 
prize-essay, that the author has con¬ 
founded the Haant of religion with ro- 
vetousness, and, in consequence, attri¬ 
buted to the latter what roust be set 
down to the credit of the former. 
Tliere is certainly one striking fact 
evolved in recent years, that it is the 
infidel portion of our country tha/; 
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seems to be less generous, even to Ute 
temporal wants m the poor; and that 
to the Christian people of this Christian 
land we must look for the heart to feel 
and the lund to help, even where mere 
physical wants are concerned. But, 
apart from religions influence, which 
we candidly acknowledge as t|w true 
spring of all real benaveAenee and 
generosity, we must not coaoeal the 
fact, that, even among the many just 
and honourable men of Great Britain, 
who it is to be lamented are not even 
professors of any creed, there are wor^, 
mantf instances of generosity and human 
sympathy, which would do credit to the 
liighesMoned Christianity in the coun¬ 
try. And the results of this great bene¬ 
volence in the bosoms of Britons are 
those institutions, for the alleviation 
alike of the spnitual and physical 
wants of the community, which shed a 
glory on the place of our birth, and 
demonstrate that, with all our demerits, 
and they are many, wc are not the 
tenacious attaches to Mammon which 
Mr. Harris records us to be. We 
cannot give the precise sum tlias is 
annually raised in London alone for 
benevolent and religious Mrposes; 
but we are sure that the ibliowing list 
of charitable institutions, support^ by 
those who in Mammon are stigmatised 
as avaricious and grasping misers, will 
place our amount of benevolence in its 
real light. We may easily conceive that 
the aggr^te sum of benevolent contri¬ 
butions IS by no means inconsiderable, 
when we state that the annual contri¬ 
butions toward the support of several 
of the uoder-mentioned charities vary 
from one hundred thousand to a hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, l^et 
our readers glance at the following list 
of benevolent societies, hospitals, and 
other kindred institutions,supported by, 
and dejiendenton, the generosity of our 
fellow-countrymen, ana tbdn say whe¬ 
ther or not Mr. Harris libels us when 
he proclaims avarice to be our besetting 
sin, in the strong language which he 
employs in the pages of Mammon. 

HotpiuUs, Dupeiuarie*, Infirmariet, and 
other Medical or Surgical Charitiet, 
liwpitals, vis,: St. Bartholomew’s ; 
Bethlem ; St. Thomas’s ; Guy’s; St. 
Luke’s, foe lunatics; Georg’s; 
London; Westminster, or Public In. 
firmary; Middlesex; Charing Cross; 
North London; St. Jofah's; Bt Jdha's 
British ; London Fever: Snetl-pox 
md Yaecmaiiop; Free; m Biek Wd 
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Diseased Seamen in die port of Lon. 
don; for Poor French Pr^staats snd 
their Descendants raiding is Orest 
Britain; Lock. 

National Vaccine EstablisiimMit 

Royal Jennerian .and I,oadon Vaccine 
Institution. 

Lock Asylum. 

institutiou for the Cure and Belief of 
Glandular Diseasas. 

Invalid Asylum for Respectable Femalea. 

Finsbury Medicated Vapour Bi^h Inad. 
tution. 

Diimenaaries, viz.: Northern ; Eastern; 
Western; City; London; North West 
London Self-supporting ; South Lon< 
don ; Blooinsbuiy ; Chelsea, Bromp- 
ton, and Belgiuve ; Charitable Fund; 
Farringdoii, nnd Lying-in-Charity ; 
Finsbury; Islington; Rwal (Pim¬ 
lico) ; St. George’s and St. James’s 
General; St. Marylebone General; 
Tower Hamlets; Westminster Gene- 
ml; Surrey ; Fublic ; General. 

Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, Margate. 

W'estminster Ophdialraic Hospital. ■ 

Infirmary for the llolief of the Poor af- 
fiicteu with Diseaees of the Eye. . 

London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Riwal Infirmary for Cataract, and other 
diseases of the Eye. 

Wostmiiisler Eye Infirmary. 

Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, and the paaf and Dumb. 

Infii-msry for Aamma, Consumption, and 
other Diseases of the Lungs. 

City of London 'Trass Society. 

Rupture Society. 

Benevolent Dispensary. 

J^ondon Infirmaiy. 

I.ondou Electric Institutioa. 

Royal Universal Infirmary for Children. 

Royal Metropolitan ditto for Children.. 

Lying-in Hospitals and Charities, viz.: 
Queen (’harlotte's; Genwal; City of 
London; British ; Royal; Royal Ma¬ 
ternity Charity ; East London, and 
Females’ Dispensary ; Westminster 
Lying-in Institution; Royal British 
Ladies’ Institutiou; Ladies’ Benevo. 
lent Institution; Ladies* I^ing-in 
Charity of St. Andrew, Holbm; 
Mother and Infants’ Friend Society; 
Benevolent Institution ; Charlotte 
Street General Lying-in and Sick 
Dispensaiy; Finabuij Midwifeiy in- 
atitution, Great Queen Street Lying, 
in Charity; Long Acre Chapel Dorcae 
Society. 

e 

lustitutioni and Schools of iHstruetimfor • 
Orphan and other Necsiftteus Children. 

Christ’s Hospitsl. ^ ' 

Foundling Ilospitsl. ' * 

Asylum ror tbs Support and Eduostion of 
Indigent Deaf and Dumb Children. 
&cho<4 for the Imt^ent Blin^, * 
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Soottiflh Hosi^tal and Corporation in 
London. 

Cnlodoniaa Anjlani. 

Welah Charity Sebflot. 

Benevolent Society of St. Patrick. 

St. Ann’s Society Schools. 

Incorporated Cle^y Orohan Society. 
Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy. 

Female Orphan Asylum. 

London Orphan Asylum. 

British O^hon Asylum. 

Infant Orphan Asylum. 

Orphan Working School. 

Sailors* Female Orphan House. 

Marine Society. 

Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum. 
Ro^l Freemasons’ Srhopl for Female 
Children. 

Royal Masonic Institution. 

Licensed Victuallers’ School. 

Master Bakers’ School. 

Yorkshire Socie^’s Schools. 

Ladles’ Charity School. 

Children’s Friend Society. 

National Society. 

British and Foreign School Society, 
Burlington Charity School. 

Blue Coat School, Westminster. 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Westminster; 

or, Gieen Coat Hospital. 

Gray Coat Hospital. 

Roine’s Chari^. 

Free School (Grange Road). 

-(Gower's Walk). 

Jews’ Free School. 

Westminster French Protestant Charity 
School. 

Associated Catholic Charities. 

East London Catliolic Institution. 

' ■ Irish Fiee School. 
Protestant Dissenters' ChariW School. 
City of Lmidon Royal Bririsn School for 
Boys. 

—_ School of Instruction and 
Industry. 

Parochial Boys’ Charity School. 

Pensionarii, Annuitanl, Loan, and other 
Benejit Societies. 

St. Katharine’s Hospital. 

Emanuri College. 

Law Association. 

Royal Naval Charitable Society. 

Loudon Maritime Institution. 

Army Medical OfBcers’ Benevolent So¬ 
ciety. 

Society for the relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men. 

Medical Benevolent Society. 

Idterary Fund. 

Artiits^ Benevolmt Fund. 

-General Benevolent Institution* 

Choral Fui^d. 

Royal Society of Musicians of Qraat 
Britain. ‘ , 

National Banevolant In^tifuttoQ. 

VOL. XV. KO. LXXXVII. 


Benevolent Society of Blues. 
Hetheriugton’s Charity to the Blind. 
Society for the relief of Poor Pioud Cler. 
gmen. 

So^ty for the relief of Aged and Infirm 
Protestant DissentKig Ministers. 
Lmidon Aged Christian Society. 
Ministers’Friend, or Associate Fond. 
Society i|f Schoolmaetars. 

Stock Ftechpip Fund. 

Covent Gfiirdeu Theatrical Fund. 

Drury Lane Theatrical Fund. 
Commercial Travellers’ Society. 

Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society. 

-—- Asylum. 

Corporation of the Sulks of the Clergy. 
Society for the relief of Dlsti^ed 
Widows. > ' 

Widows’ Fund. 

Fnend, and Benevolent Society>. 
Friendly Female Society. 

City of London General Pension Society. 
General Annuity Society. 

East London Pension Society. 

Lambeth Pension Society. 

Printers’ Pension Society. 

Bookbinders’ Pension Society. 
Cheesemongero and Poulterers’ Benevo- 
. lent Institution. 

Butchers' Charitable Institution. 

Watch and Clock Makers' Benevolent 
Institatiou. . 

Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. 
Cumberland Benevolent Institution. 
Ilerefordsliire Society. 

Somersetshire Society. 

Wiltshire Society. 

Friendly Loan Society. 

Philanthropic Loan Society. 

Loan, or Mon^, Clubs. 

Metropolitan Benefit Societies* Atylum. 
Parent Penny Savings’ Working Bank. 
General Society for promoting District 
Visiting. 

Benevolent Society for the relief of the 
Sick and Afilioted Pogr. 

Indigent Blind Visiting Society. 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel Benevolent So¬ 
ciety. 

Friend-in-Need Society. 

London Stone District Visiting Society. 
Palmer’s Village Schools, &c. 
Philanthropic Sick Society. 

St. Giles’ Parochial Vii>itiug Society. 

St. John’s Chauel District Society. 
Southwark Philanthropic Institution. 
Spitalfields Benevolent Society. 
Strangers’ Friend Society. 

Philanthropic Societies, Asylums, Sf Sehooh 
for the Reformation of Offenders, 

Bridewell Hospital. 

General Penitentiary foe Convicts. 
Magdalen Hospital. 

London Female Penitentiary. 

Guardian Society. 

Kefoge for the Destitute. 

B B 
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Pbihntti^^ SoeieU* 

Maritioiw Feiriiait remuto Refuge. 
WwtmiMler Aivliim. 

Societj for the )mproremeut of Prison 
HKMiplbae, and ]|^jbmBtion of Javo. 
nile CNifaideaii. " 

MiseaUuvtoui SoeietwBfor the SilUf ^ tht 
Distrtsud, and for othor Otjoetu 

Cwporatiou for Relief of Seamen. 

Royal National Institution. 

JloyBl Humane Society. 

Society for the Suppression of Mendicity. 

--for Charitable Purposes. 

--for the S^pression of Vice. 

British and Forei^ Temperance Society. 
Nightly Shelter to the Houseless. 
Sheriffs' Fund. 

Association for the Relief of the Poor of 
the City of London, and parts adjacent. 
West London Association. 

Queen Adelaide's Fond. 

Samaritan Society. 

Society for the Discharge and Relief of 
Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts. 

- of Friends of Foreigners in 

Distress. 

Anti-Slavery Society. 

Destitute Sailors’ Asylum. 

Sailors’ Home, or Brunswick Maritime 
Establishment, * 

Naticuial Guardian Institution. 

London Society. 

Young Servants’ Institution. 

Provisional Protection Society. 

Society for doing away with the use of 
Children in sweeping Chimneys. 

.--.I I for Bte Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Agricultuial Employment Institution. 
L&ourers’ Frirntd Iwciety. 

.Tews' Hospital. 

Operative Jewish Converts’ Institution. 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Charities. 

Bible, Missionary, and other Eeligkms So¬ 
cieties, and Schools. 

Incorporated Society for promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, aiul Repair¬ 
ing of Churcbea and Chapels. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Naval and Military Bible Society. 
'J'rinitarian Bible Society. 

Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

Book Society. 

Society for promoting Ciiristiaa Know¬ 
ledge. 

Religious Tract Society. 

Christian Tract Society. 

Baptist Union. 

Patrona of the Anniversary of the Charity 
Schools. 

City Established Church Society. 

Society for promoting the due Observ¬ 
ance of the Lord’s Day. 

Xo^don Episcopal Floating Churcli So¬ 
ciety, 


Brit^ arad Foreign Sntloca' Society. 

Society for the Support and EnMurage. 
ment of Sunday Scheok* 

Sunday School Unioa. 

Sabbath mid British Day School and 
AUna Rooms. 

Nortb London British, Sabbath, and In- 
fimt Schools. 

London Society for promoting Christ¬ 
ianity amongst the Jews. 

British Society for promotiag the Reli¬ 
gious Principles of the Rerortaatioa. 

Religious Tract and Book Society for 
Ireland. 

Sunday School Society far Irriand. 

Scripture Readers’ Society fat Ireland. 

Ladies’ Hdiemiaa Female School So. 
ciely. 

Society for promoting the Educatioti of 
tho Poor of Ireland. 

Irish Society of London. 

London Hibernian Society. 

Irish Evangelical Society. 

Royal Highland Scho<d Society. 

Society for promoting Christian Instruc- 
tion in London and its Vicinity. 

Christian Benevolent Society. 

Incorporated Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East. 

Missionary Society, or London Mission- 
ary Society. 

European Missionary Society. 

Continental Society. 

Wesleyan Methodist MieaioBaiy Society. 

Home Miaaioiiary SoeieQ^. 

Metropolitan City Mission. 

London Association in Aid of the Mis¬ 
sions of the United Brethren, eemsoon- 
ly called Moravians. 

Incorporated Society for the Conversion, 
Religious Instruction, and Education 
of the Negro Slaves of the British 
W'est India Islands. 

Newfoundland and British North Ame¬ 
rican Society for Educating the Poor, 

Ladies’ Society. 

Indian Mission. 

Society for promoting Female Education 
in China, India, and the East. 

Educational Foundations and School 

Societies. 

• 

Westminster School. 

Charter House. 

Merchant Tailors* School. 

King’s College. 

London Univeni^. 

St. Paul’s School. 

Mercers’ School. 

Archbishop Tenisoa’s Chapriand School. 

Royal Academy of Muric. 

Royal Naval School. 

Adult Orphan Institution. 

German SebooL 

philological School. * 









Highbury College. 

Froteatuul Dissenters’ Chsrity^ School. 
Whitechspel Sooietj’s Institution. 

-Free School. 

Bloomsbury and Pancras ScboQl Society. 

The foBowing are the sems annually 
contributed to the tmder-tnenitionea 
religious societies. 

ANNUAL IlECEIPTSOF H18SIONABY, BIBLE, 
EDUCATION, AND THACT SOCIETIES, 

FOB 1836«>6 : — 


AntuSlavery, Income. 

British...oflOSr 11 11 

Bible. 

British and Foreign. 86819 8 7 

KdinbuTgh . 3508 13 1 

French Protestant. 1038 5 0 

French and Foreign .•... 1154 17 6 

Hibernian . 4636 5 0 

Merchant Seamen’s .... 545 15 2 

Naval and Military. 2.570 9 1 

Trinitarian'. 3326 19 2 

Education, 

British and Foreign School .3144 1 4 

Kildare Place. 4392 5 6 

Sunday School Union .... 8287 5 0 

Jewi, 

London. 14925 12 10 

Mitsionarif. 

Church . . 68354 10 6 

Church of Scotland .... 4548 17 7 

French Protestant ...... 1892 0 3 

(iernian Evangelical .... 4923 0 0 

Gospel Pi-opagation .... 31352 0 9 

London ..55865 2 11 

Rhenish . 1980 10 11 

Scottish . 4740 1 6 

Serampore . 4212 7 2 

United Brethren. 13625 3 9 

Wesleyan. 62039 16 2 

Tract and Hook. 

Religions Tract. 62256 13 11 


Mitcellaneous. 

Christian Knowledge .... 78473 6 10 
Church Pastoral Aid .... 2182 10 4 

Hibernian (London) .... 10412 9 10 
Irish Society of London .. 2270 0 0 

Irish Scripture Renders’.. 185G 12 0 

London City Mission .... 2714 9 0 

Lord’s Day Observance .. 800 12 0 

Reformation . 2876 9 0 

Pence .. 504 18 0 

The list is long—perhaps too long— 
hut it is important. There is upwan^ of 
half a million contributed annually for 
religious societies, mainly in London, 
bearing primarily on the condition of the 
Heathen abroad.’ We are sure that we 
lire very much below the mark, when we 
affirm that two miilions anda-halfare 
raised annually in London alone for 
its own benevolent institutes. And- if 
we had the jnetitutiQiu) of fhts: «fhef 


towns of England, and the various 
sums raised for their suppont, we should 
be constrained' to deny, in strong terms, 
the charge of iRibendi^, and want oT 
generosity,’vdiich the imecessfol candi* 
date for ** one hundred guineas, apd 
the profits of the work,” has so gratui¬ 
tously brought against us. We admit 
that Mr. Harris intended, in the outset, 
to limit hiv remarks to the Chriktian 
church ; but most certainly' he has 
passed sweeping verdicts upon' tlie li¬ 
beralities of aR. A dissenting minister 
is very apt to edimate tbo charity of the 
church by die stipend he draiws ; and 
perhaps this criterion has inadvertently 
intiuenced the mind of our autiior: it 
is not a fair one, however. Sensible 
people get amazingly disgusted with 
church-meetings, &c. &c., for settling 
a stipend on their pastors, and on such 
occasions instinctively feel the absorb¬ 
ents of their bosoms roused to extraor¬ 
dinary action, by the wry faces that are 
applied to draw out their silver and 
gold ; and while they foel disposed to 
contribute to any benevolent and nus- 
sionai^ purpose, they do not feel 
equally wilting to reply to the dinning 
appeals of Mr. Angel James’s lord 
deacons. It is not, therefore, fair to 
mea.sure Christian liberality by the con¬ 
tributions of a dissenting meeting¬ 
house. Many more considerations than 
what we have submitted lead us to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Harris has blundered in 
his data and his philosophy; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, we exhort him to place these 
errata, under a notice to the reader, in 
tho next edition. 

Before we detail other faults in 
Maunmn, we beg to call the parti¬ 
cular attention of the Christian com¬ 
munity to many most obnoxious senti¬ 
ments occurring in the first and secCnd 
chapters of this popular book. The au- 
tlior speaks of its being “ God's inten- 
turn that so and so should be the case;*’ 
and he then adds, “ God y/asjrustrafed 
or disappointed.’* These are most un¬ 
happy expressions, leading thd uuin- 
structed reader to infer the monstrous 
dogma Uiat sin was m^htkr than God, 
and that Christianity was an tyfier- 
thought of tlie Eternal tnTemedy an un-- 
foreseen and untoward disaster. The 
early chapters of the book are full of 
this idea. We have read ouf Bibles 
carefully, 4s riell criticaHy; but we 
confoss we have fhiled in detectfog tlie- 
ology like this, tile past, the present, 
8ii<r the future) edptifisute) aeeorcHiig to 
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our conceptions, one grand, ever pre¬ 
sent panorama in the mind of God, and 
liie movements of yesterday are the al¬ 
lotted wheels on which are Irarne on tlie 
events of the day. Without assuming 
high supralapsarian views, we must 
condemn the miserable theology of this 
book. It is not that of the fathers of 
non-conformity, and still less of the 
great actors in the glorious Iteforma- 
tion. 1^0 conceive of God divested of 
sovereignty is absurd; tliough to recon¬ 
cile this elective sovereignty with the 
free action and responsibilities of man 
must necessarily surpass the efforts of 
the most illuminated injelligence. It 
is the province of Omnipotence to de¬ 
termine every evolution of time from 
the far-back recesses of eternity, and 
yet to leave man in no respect so acted 
on and affected, that he shall be shorn 
of his moral responsibilities, or fettered 
in his movements. Mr. Harris repre¬ 
sents the Almighty as a disappointed 
Deity, ex-cogitating amid the ruins of a 
world, he meant to endure the ele¬ 
ments of a compensatory system he was 
forced to devise. This failure roust be 
openly reprobated. The very popu¬ 
larity of the book makes the necessity 
for severe exposure the more urgent. 
We are only astonished that those re¬ 
spectable persons, Mr. Noel, and 
Pye Smith, did not insist on the era¬ 
sure of these heresies, before they gave 
Ae stamp of their recommendation and 
the influence of their chaiacter to the 
b^k. 

There is another point we must 
briefly allude to; and the defects must 
be prominent that strike us, little vei'sed 
as we are in the arcana of theology. 
We find the word of God, while stimu¬ 
lating all the energies of man, by the 
hopes and motives, the delineations 
ana the discourses, of Christianity, to 
the practice of every moral virtue, at 
the same time pressing continually on 
our minds the necessity of Divine in- 
fiulbce. Tlie Bible represents this in 
strong terms. We had regarded it as 
an axiom in every Christian creed,—we 
expected to find it prominent in Mam¬ 
mon ; but the very opposite is the im¬ 
pression produced on the mind of the 
reader. Mr. Harris attributes much to 
man, and little to God. He gives rea¬ 
sons, motives, &c. See.; but he omits 
the master-point—the Spirit of God. 
Surely, the author of Mammon must have 
transposed the words of a beaittiful 
and imporlant l^,,and read, it In this 
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way, “ By might and by power, and 
not by my Spirit." We must honestly 
point out thb defects of this volume, 
as we have honestly admitted its 
worth. The former, we hope, the good 
sense of the author will induce him to 
expunge; the latter we desijre to^ see as 
lasting as influential on the habits of a 
vast community. 

We do abhor covetousness. 
avaricious man cannot be a literary, a 
scientific, or a philosophical character; 
most certainly he cannot be a Christ¬ 
ian. The hammer that levels this Da- 
gon in the dust is a valuable one, 
though some flaws be detected in its 
metal, and some faults in the arm that 
wields it. It would be endless to 
trace the miichiefs entailed on the 
human family by covetousness. 

" Quid non mortalia pectora' cogit 
Auri sacra fames?” 

It is a striking fact, that the Bible 
throughout attributes more crime to the 
passion of avarice than to any other in¬ 
mate of the chambers of imagery. 
In the case of Achan, covetousness 
broke out in plunder, and issued in 
his ruin. In the case of Judas, it 
ended in the most fearful enormity 
wherewith a guilty race' has been 
stained. Ahab, under its terrible in- 
.spiration, murdered Naboth. In the 
parable of the sower, it prevented the 
growth and the prosperity of the seed 
that was sown. In that black cata¬ 
logue of guilt which the pen of inspira¬ 
tion has prepared for the last day, and 
in which the rich mind of the late Ed¬ 
ward Irving poured out so rich and 
copious a flood of glowing eloquence 
and illustration, it is said, first, “ Men 
shall be lovers of their own selves, co¬ 
vetous and, as if the mother-principle 
had been stated, the progeny are ad¬ 
ded, “ boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, un¬ 
holy, without natural affection, truce 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers t>f those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God.” 

The same inerrant pen winds up all 
this atrocity of avarice in the emphatic 
terms, “ which is idolatry.” After all, 
there is not real pleasure in the patlis of 
avarice. The pages of literature—un¬ 
sullied and unadulterated literature — 
present an hour’s refreshment at once 
useful and innocent, amid the rounds 
of daily dutips. The walks of beneva- 
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itiucc, (!)C pursuits and tiie inquiries of 
philosophy, and, above all, tlie high 
emoympiits of religiqn, are all, more or 
less, fraught with the most exalted en¬ 
joyment. But the creature that makes 
his purse his temple, gold his altar, and 
Mammon Ins God, is of all reptiles the 
roost obnoxious. It is not necessary, 
in order to constitute the guilt of idol¬ 
atry, that we set up a golden image, 
and bow down before it. Many who 
have broken down the idols of the Hea¬ 
then, and expressed loudly their ab¬ 
horrence of idolatry, have sat down and 
worshipped the same god in the shape 
of a sovereign. 

We sincerely hope Mammon will 
not miss its end. we have said that it 
came out under odd and inconsistent 
stimuli for the peculiar subject; and 
on this hpad we have to express our hope 
that the nasty way of holding out “ one 
hundred guineas, and the profits of the 
work,” will be abandoned; though an 
advertisement, which appeared the 
other day in the public prints, compels 
us to admit that our hopes are like to 
be disappointed, since that semi-minis¬ 
terial, semi-laic substitute for smaller 
parishes, more clergymen, and better 
remuneration, the City Mmion has 
hung out a purse with one hundred 
guineas, and the profits of the work, 
for some disquisition on young men. 
We shall give the forthcoming product 
an overhauling, as soon as we can catch 
it. 

We have, after all, a veiy strong 
suspicion that Mammon is regarded by 
the great mass of Dissenters as the best 
prop that could have been devised, 
with the least risk of exposure, for 
propping the falling fabric of Volun¬ 
taryism. There is a feeling rising in 
the minds of the great Voluntary doc¬ 
tors that their idol-system is beginning 
to give way before the shout of them 
that bear into their quarters the ark of 
the Lord. The unpamlleled exertions 
that have been made by Churchmen in 
Scotland, and the report, that the com¬ 
missioners must give, mlentes aut vo- 
Icntcs, of the destitution of ecclesiastical 
accommodation which stubborn and 
untractable facts have forced upon 
them,—the rising efforts of the English 
Church, the most dreaded of the two, 
from its gigantic resources and prodi¬ 
gious influence,—the plan of the Bishop 
of London, crowned with success al¬ 
most as soon as announced,—and, in 
conjunction with these facts, the utter 


failure of the scheme of the tuibulent 
Dissenters to start a rival subscription 
fund, for building new and feathering 
old nests for political crusaders, have, 
together, thrown the three denomina¬ 
tions quite aback, and stimulated their 
wits to new enterprise. The idea was 
mooted, that some new stimulus must 
be applied to the pur^s and the phi¬ 
lanthropy of the denomination. Mam¬ 
mon was the product. It is a woilc based 
on the purest, but at the same time 
unobtrusive. Voluntaryism. To us no¬ 
thing would seem to be more natural 
or more consonant with Scripture than 
to assail the cherished Mammon of the 
national as well as the cherished Mam¬ 
mon of the indbidual. It is, we af¬ 
firm, as great guilt in a nation to with¬ 
hold its funds from the erection of new 
churches, and the endowment of more 
ministers, as for individuals to keep 
back their sovereigns from the funds of 
the London Missionary Society. It is 
on this account we hold the book of 
Mr. Harris to be most defective in its 
application; and, for the sake ofa sec¬ 
tarian attachment, to be guilty of pass¬ 
ing over in silence the most important 
and the most influential quarter from 
which the Mammon of unrighteous¬ 
ness*' may be extracted. 0/all kinds 
of covetousnessy the wont is that which 
Voluntaryism presses on and recom¬ 
mends to the kings, and rulers, and go¬ 
vernments, of the earth. Why has Mr. 
Harris said' nothing on this subject ? 
Why has he smitten with real strength 
the covetousness of the closet, and 
passed by, without a hint, the more 
rampant covetousness of the cabinet ? 
^Vhy has he hunted out and exposed 
most justly the hoarded Mammon of 
the mere supporters of dissent, but left 
to nestle in peace the hoarded Mam¬ 
mon of our government? He might 
have shewn a little more Catholicity 
and less sectarianism; he might have 
helped the establishment by his book 
as well as dissent.But the fact i.s, and 
proof might be easily adduced of a 
more positive kind, Mr. Harris is a 
\'oluntary. As a proof of this fact, we 
refer to the little statistical sermon 
preached for one of the new projects, the 
City Mission, called the Christian 
Citizen. The text is, according to 
the rendering of Mr. Harris—a ren¬ 
dering we think correct—” Act fhe citi¬ 
zen as becometh the Gospel of Christ 
or, in other words, be a Christian citi¬ 
zen ; or, in plainer terms, give your 
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official as well as personal inflaence to 
the advancement of die glorious Gos¬ 
pel ; 00 in still more unequivocal 
terms,kings, and governments, and ca¬ 
binets, and parliaments, and mayors., 
aad aldeifmeu—establish, maii^in, en- 
dosv, exitend the churdi 4 ^Christ. Mr. 
Matris never hints at this obvious 
meaning; he never leads bis hearers or 
readers to undeirstand that the text has 
any bearing on official as well as on 
personal influence, la kfA, the text is 
just the very authority of Scripture to 
base our polities upon our religion. 
One would have thought, that if this 
obvious idea did not occur to the mind 
of tbe author of this Iktie sermon, tiiat 
the fearful destitution of pastoral super¬ 
intendence, and pressing want of 
church-room, together with spectacles 
of demoralisation and crime the most 
harrowing, would have led Mr. Harris 
to the obvious inference, that untram¬ 
melled dissent has failed to reclaim the 
hundreds of thousands perishing at the 
doors of its meeting-houses; and 
that it is tbe duty of the govepiment 
to .interpose, and put a stop to this 
state of things, by providing ministers 
and chapels for a Ileathen population. 
But not a word is there breathed on 
this subject. Mr. Harris is prepared to 
let tiiousands die, till Dr. Conquest 
stimulates anotlier writer to publish 
another Mammon, to wring otlier half¬ 
pence fr»m the over-bored Christians 
of i.ondon belonging to the Dissent¬ 
ing interest." These are the deve- 
lopemenis of tlie latest Voluntaryism. 
But, that we may have a cleai' idea of 
the Voluntary leanings of the author of 
Mammon, we turn to the preface pre¬ 
fixed to the new series of Uiat nasty 
thing, the Eclectic Review, It seems 
the old series had fairly floundered 
ander the control of Josiah Conder, 
and the dead weight of the most leaden 
ij^atier that ever bestrode a poor ma¬ 
gazine. - A new series is got up; and 
at tlie end of the prospectus, among 
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Ollier slars in the Voluntary firmament, 
occurs the name of Mr, Harris, the 
OAitbor of Mammon. Now, in order tliat 
w« may see Uie sort of principles Mr. 
Harris sets his auUiority to, we extract 
the foUowing sentence from tbe said po- 
speotns:— 

“ Tbe present position of eodesias- 
tioal aflaiis renders this a matter of 
coosideraUe cnoment, as tbe Eclectic 
is the only orgmi of general literature 
which, on remious grounds, advocates 
the purely Vobadary character of 
Christianity." 

So much for tlie Voluntaryism es¬ 
poused by the author of Mammon. 
Again: 

** In the editor's occasional discus¬ 
sion of political questions he will bo 
guided by a faitliful adherence to those 

{ irinciples of civil liberty for whicli our 
atliers struggled, and which were but 
imperfectly established at the Revolution 
0 ^ 1688 ." 

So much for die Radicalism of the 
author'of ManoRon. We have fell it 
our duty to make these important dis¬ 
closures, calculated in no respect to de¬ 
tract from the real merit of the book, or 
to repress its legitimate influence; but 
necessary to keep the readers of it from 
imbibing any portion of that V'oiuntary 
poison, which is circulated openly and 
insidiously, and to shew how die best 
of men and ofwriters may fall into sec¬ 
tarian and partial views, even with the 
words “ Catliolicitjr," “No bigotry," 
&c., hanging on their lips. 

We have now a Mammon for the 
Dissenter: we want one for the 
Church; and the sins of both will then 
be reprieved. For our part, ifOLivca 
Yoeke were in orders, he would re¬ 
buke the members of Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet for their covetousness toward 
the church, as be would the members 
of Mr. Harris’s cbapel, at Epsom, for 
their deficiencies in contributing toward 
“ the support .of the minister, and 
other necessary expenses." 
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CIBARIA MEMORABILIA. 

I BY MMKOD. 

No. 1. 

TWe here present our readers with another letter from Nimrod, who has turned 
nimsclf on the present occasion from hunting and drinking, to the more sedate 
and solid consideration of eating. The real excellence of the matter ivill make 
the reader overlook the sliglit postponement of which we bare been guilty. 
Being in literary matters strict friends of the “ voluntary system,” we leave it 
to our readers to form their own opinions upon the theories of our galloping 
correspondent, namesake of the hero of Herbert ofHelga. But we must pre* 
mise, that his absence from England, which, as he complains, renders him 
ignorant of many of our passing events, has also made him fall into the error 
of imagining that Thomas Walker, the author of the Original, is alive. We are 
sorry to say that that pleasant practical philosopher and good Conservative—the 
boH vivant and bon magktrat —who was 

*' Great on the bench, great on the saddle”— 

t. c. of mutton—died a couple of years ago. A life of Walker should he 
attempted — part of the biography might be intrusted to the care of Mr. Norton, 
part to Mons. Louis Eustache tide, of Crockiurd’s. We hope that these illus¬ 
trious authors will take the hint. But let us not delay our friends from the 
paper of Nimrod upon the affairs of that great Magister Artis, Venter —which, 
we doubt not, will be allowed by those who read his pleasant lucubrations to 
be indeed ** ingenii largitor."— O. Y.J ^ 

'• Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, logo, eseno, quiesco.”—M art. 

*' Some, as thou saw'st, by violent stroke shall die, 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemp'rance more 
In meat and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire.”—M icton’s Paradise Lost, L. 11. 

Dear Yorke, —Having exceeded my found something to remind him of it, 

every day allowance last night, in bid- he was minus his kitchen-chimney ; 

ding farewell to the old year, and and, mirabile dktu! one of two large 

drinking to the better humour of the stone pillars of the gates at tfie bottom 

new one,” 1 awoke at an earlier hour of an avenue, leading to his snug little 

than common this morning, when, as chfiteau, w;as lifted from its base, and 

usual on such occasions, many strange carried seven yards from the spot! 

vagaries flitted athwart my mind. These, I can assure you, are facts ; but. 

Amongst others, methought the fol- Mr. Yorke, 1 should have thought so 

lowing tite^d-tite was psissing between wide-awake a gentleman as yourself 

yourself and ** a gentleman just arrived would not have swallowed that twice- 

f'rora Calais.” told tale of the destruction' of Calais 

Pray, sir, can you tell me what is pier. A great modern philosopher 

become of Nimrod ? I hope he is not only believed one-half what the world 
embedded in a snow-drift r' said; and if yoa-dccimate the news of 

" Certainly not.”- Calais, you will be somewhere about 

Then 1 fear he may have been the mark. It is as celebrated for lies 

carried away with the one half of the as Athens was for learning; and should 

Calais pier; which lamentable occur- I have the pleasure of meeting you 

rence is so accurately and pathetically there, I could shew you one or two of 
described by one of our Jx)ndoii news- its residents, and from our country too, 

papers’very kind, and, no doubt, gratis compared with whom Baron Mun- 

correspondents.” chausen was a three-year-old child. 

“It was not on the cards, Mr. Yorke. But, now I think of it, I believe I can 

He passed that awful day in Berkshire, tell you where Nimrod is, and [pulling 

where, 1 heard him say, he neither saw out his watch] even what he is doing, 

nor felt anything of the storm you al- He is at this moment in his study, 

lude to; but, when he got home, he writing an article for either Bentle/s 
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WUs^ Miscellunif, or Colbttru't Hu- 
mmmt ; for I heard him say he had 
been applied to by both those spirited 
publishers, to contribute a paper to 
their^sr numbers.” 

Now, friend Oliver, considering 
Uiis is Calais news, it is all marvel¬ 
lously true. I passed ilie “awful day ” 
in the small town of Ilsley, in Berk¬ 
shire, and heard nothing of the storm 
until the Oxfotxl and Southampton 
coach came in on the morrow. The 
pillar was floored, although newly set 
lip only two years back; and the 
chimney tumbled headlong from its 
high estate. As for myself, 1 might 
have been in company with some of 
your leanied friends—and well paid 
for it too— figuring away at this mo¬ 
ment (not “ inter igncs Luna minoreSf* 
but “ inter lunas ignis minor ”) amongst 
the host of wits so happily assembled 
in the above-named periodicals, but for 
the following simple reason ,—I furled. 
The fall of the pillar and the chimney 
of the kitchen appeared to convey a 
warning voice; and I recollected tlie 
fate of Proteus, in Ovid, alluded tc by 
Pope in his Dunciad. The metamor¬ 
phosis of Nimrod into a wit might 
have been fatal to him; and, like 
Proteus in the fable, he might have 
commenced as a lion, next ^coine a 
boar, and at last a stone 1 No; I fear 
1 have too much of the Bceotian alxiiit 
me for all- this: and it would be a pity 
to have 

“ Mix’d the owl’s ivy with the poet’s 
bays.'’ 

But now to business; and, using 
the word “ swallow ” once more in its 
figurative sense, allow me to observe, 
that as your readem appear to have 
swallowed what 1 have already written 
in your pages on the subject of drink¬ 
ing, they may not, perhaps, keck at 
what 1 have now tb offer them on that 
oT eating, which I will endeavour to 
nmke as palateable as I can. It is, 
without doubt, an interesting one; for, 
as the author of the Rambler, in his 
49th number, observes, the first thing 


we do, when we come into tlie woi^d, 
is to cry; the second, to eat; and the 
third, to sleep, lie might have added 
a fourth; but what a precious start is 
this for a being that boasts of an im¬ 
mortal soul! 

1 must be allowed a word or two, as 
preface. During my six years’ resi¬ 
dence on the continent, I have been 
out of the reach of other things than 
taxes and duns — English periodical 
publications, fpr example, of which 
there are just as many taken in Calais 
as there are churches in the town, 
which amount exactly to two. Reader, 
you smile; but I speak truth. This 
will account for my never having seen 
a number of the Original, written and 
published by Mr. Walker; but having 
been given to understand that the first 
volume of it, containing thirty-nine 
numbers, treats the subject of eating, 
and its consequences, at some length, 

1 procured the perusal of it from a 
friend, when last in London. 1 feel 
bound to acknowledge the pleasure 1 
received from it, and particularly the 
author’s address at the conclusion. 
(P. 408, third edition.) Here we at 
once see the man, and therefore listen 
with more confidence and interest to 
ail his su^estions. We have before 
us the gentleman, the scholar, the com¬ 
panion, and the Christian. Moreover, 
there is a frankness and a sincerity in 
his language, very becoming, although 
but little known ; and, like a skilful 
preacher in the pulpit, he exhibits an 
imprudent man to himself, not by alarms 
ing him at the horror of the pictuie, 
but merely by the dose resemblance it ' 
bears. 1 hope he may be still sitting 
in his cane chair, with his pen in his 
hand, and the pocket dictionaiy oni^by 
his side; for it is not in the power of 
books to mend his stvie, which is 
smooth and elegaiu, aud marked with 
that simplicity, without which there is 
neitiier good taste in writing, nor true 
eloquence in speaMng. I should have 
liked to have made the seventh at his 
dinner in the Temple.* 

After the manner of Mr. Walker, 


• Between the period of my sending the MS. of this paper to London, and the 
receipt of the proof sheets, 1 received a present of half a cart-load of books frcnn 
Mr. Murray, amongst which were several numbers of the Quarterly. In one of these 
I read, with much pleasure, a review of Mr. Walker’s book—increased by observing 
that the writer’s view of its nerita was equally favourable with my own. The ex¬ 
cellent anecdote related by little Hayward of the M.P. in the old Bailey beef-shop, 
reminds me of the following. No doubt many people remember old v anghan, ms 
landlord of the George and Vulture at Tottenham, about fifty yeari back, in his 
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aUhoupilt not an ** original one, I sliall 
divide my subject into separate codes, 
which, amongst other advantages, saves 
time; and as tlie saving of time is said 
by Addison to be rather a valuable 
consideration to a cobbler with twelve 
children, it is not to be sneezed at by 
one who, like myself, has beaten the 
cobbler by two a>head, and has one 
under bis roof which will be two years 
old to-morrow. Although this is Ca¬ 
lais news, reader, it is too true; still, 
I am happy not to be able to add the 
usual announcement of another a- 
coming.” Now, who will venture to 
say, Nimrod has not rigidly complied 
with one code of the moral law ? 

The Epicure. —To begin, then, with 
the epicure. But whence the common 
acceptance or meaning of this word, 
“ epicure,” implying, as it does, little 
short of a glutton ? It cannot be in¬ 
debted for its classical application to 
the celebrated Greek philosopher whose 
name was Epicurus ?—to one who set 
prudence at the head of all human 
virtues, preferring it even to philosophy 
itself; in short, whose lules for felicity 
of life were full of severity and wisdom 
—who placed the sovereign good in 
serenity of mind alone, and not, like 
Mahomet, and a good many of my 
acquaintance, in all sorts of sensual 
pleasures; who beat all the Gentiles 
in piety — a sort of “ church glutton,” 
in fact, as old Squire Lcche, of Che¬ 
shire, would hare called him; who led 
a moral life—who lived on bread and 
cheese—who never drank more at once 
than a quarter of a pint of wine, and 
that not more than twice in the year— 
who put over his door something like 
these lines: 

A great house, but no cheer; 

Bread and cheese, small beer: 

Epicurus Urea here * 

—who spent not a shilling upon the 
female sex, nor would he let any one 
else do so if he cr^uld help it; who 


was a sort of Bums in his own coun¬ 
try, forasmuch as the poorest man in it 
had a scrap of his writing by heart, 
and, according to Pliny, the rich had 
portraits of him in their halls—so 
clever a fellow, in short, that had his 
countrymen caught him, they would 
have made him drink a bumper for 
once, for they would have served him 
astliey did Socrates,and dosed him with 
the poisoned cup;—could such a man, 
I asK, be twisted into the patron of vo¬ 
luptuousness ? Impossible 1” said 
an eminent French author ; ** there 
must have been two Epicuruses.” 
But the Frenchman was mistaken— 
there was but one; and, although the 
soundness of his philosophy has been 
disputed, a noble moral has been 
drawn from bis writings, hard of 
digestion as some of his pipcepts are. 
They all, however, tend to this end. 
The happiness of man consists in 
pteamre; but as there is no pleasure 
without health of body and tranquillity 
of mind, the one is best secured by 
temperance, in refraining from hurt¬ 
ful gratifications ; and the other, by 
the exercise of as much virtue as we 
can command. 

But let us look into Johnson for this 
word, epicure, lie defines it, “ a man 
given wholly to luxury,” and derives 
it from the Latin adjective, epicureus, 
from the noun, epicurus, signifying the 
same propensity ; referring us to Ci¬ 
cero’s Tusculan Questions for authority. 
And what says Cicero of Epicurus? 
Why, although we know he was 
strongly opposed to him in his philo¬ 
sophy, he allows many of his sect to 
have been rather good sort of fellows ; 
his most esteemed friend Atticus him¬ 
self having been one of them. But I 
think I can account for some of the 
vagaries ~ and you can call them no¬ 
thing else—of this old Greek. Al¬ 
though Bacon doubts it, and quotes a 
noble sentiment from his pen in de¬ 
fence of him (than which, he says, 


whole suit of Pompadour, ond wig as white as snow. His waiter told him to watch 
a gentleman at his ordinary, who he suspected pocketed bread, from the vast quantity 
he called for. The “ gentleman,” perceiving himself to be watched, at last addressed 
Mr. Vaughan, and the following eclaircissement took place. " 1 perceive you are 
watching me, Mr. Vaughan,” said the gonnandiser; “ but the fact is, 1 eat a great 
deal of bread with my meat.” " Inde^ you do,” replied Mr. V'^augban, " and a 
great deal of meat with tfotir bread! 1 wish you would give some of the others a turn 
now and tlien.” 

* Epicurus had on excellent house, with fine gardens, situated in what was 
called " the old town,” in AAens; and words very , much like these were really 
written over his gate.- 1 believe t^ promised fore was a piece of cake, and as much 
water as was agreeable. 
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Plato liimself could not have said 
mcm), Epicurus believed only in a 
plurality of gods; and therefore per¬ 
suaded hiiBself U)at, as it bs tlie clia- 
racter of the gods to want nothing, 
it is the character of man to wantuext 
to nothing. Had he, on the other nind, 
been a b^iever in one most beneficent 
Being, be would have given more lati¬ 
tude to himself and his disciples, and 
' shewn that the road to heaven is not 
strewed with thorns. " Life,” says 
Fielding’s Alworthy, “ is an enter¬ 
tainment and I believe him to have 
justly defined it. At least, the obvious 
tendency of all I know, and all 1 believe, 
goes this length. We are undoubtedly 
entitled to enjoy the good things of this 
life, when honestly procured, and not 
to an immoderate degree ; and it were 
the height of ingratitude not to taste 
with satismetion the liberal bounty of 
Providence. The sensible author of 
the Original is evidently of this opinion, 
for he tells us that “ eating and drink¬ 
ing, reasonably used, are not only ex¬ 
tremely pleasant in act, but in their 
consequences; and a healthy appetite, 
duly administered to, would be a source 
of constant enjoyment without alloy.” 
Indeed, he goes a point beyond this, 
and thinks epicurism, as it is called, 
is unjustly censured, if it does not lead 
to gluttony, or occupy too great a share 
of our attention and study. But this 
caution applies to most other propen¬ 
sities and pursuits. .Juvenal exhibits 
the degradation of human nature in 
the character of a man guided solely 
by his apjretiles, after the manner of 
Aristippus; and one of our own ]>oets 
has nearly copied his words : 

** Man, Nature’s guest by invitation 
sweet, 

Receives from her both appetite and 
treat: 

Rut if he play the glutton and exceed. 
His benefactress blushes at the deed; 
ifor'Natuie, nice, as liberal to dispense, 
Made nothing but a brute the slave of 
sense.”—C owpek. 

Allowing a wide difference to exist 
between the epicure and the glutton, 
1 am bound to admit that, in the words 
of an old friend of mine, ** it is a misfor¬ 
tune to be born with too fine a palate.” 
In classic antiquity, there are not, as 
with drinking, any excuses offereiFfor 
the man who, as Pythagoras has it, 
makes a god of his belly; and I think 
there is generally some expression of 
contempt for one, even in these luxu¬ 


rious days, who thinks and talks very 
much almut eating. It is evidently a 
mark of a little mind; and to be reck¬ 
oned amongst the herd which Horace 
describes as born only to eat and to 
drink, would be one of the severest 
censures that cap well be passed on 
an intellectual bein^. The gluttony of 
Vitellius gratified his favourites, but it 
rai.sed the indignation of the Roman 

a le; and tlic remembrance of his 
ision had no effect in preserving 
him from an ignominious death. 

Epicures are divided into two di'i- 
tinct sets,—the man of fortune, who, 
sticking not at the wages of a ftrst-rale 
cook, and, consequently, enabled to 
indulge his propensity to rich dishes 
at bis own table, and the man of small 
means, who stints himself in other ex¬ 
penses, to enjoy, occasionally, a high 
gratiftcalion of liis palate at some cele¬ 
brated tavern. The latter, I should say, 
has the higher treat of the two; he 
comes to liis feast with a fresh and 
whetted appetite, and is some time in 
the enjoyment of it before nature cries 
Enough.” But it is not so with the 
former, to whom an every day repeti¬ 
tion of skilfully cooked dishes creates 
an indifference to tlie excellence of 
them, wliich greatly detracts from their 
value; and he is oftentimes-seen turn¬ 
ing liis eyes towards the side-table in 
search of a cold round of beef. I w’it- 
nessed a striking instance of this satiety 
of good things, some twenty years back, 
when I resided in Shropshire. Within 
less than half an hour of my dinner hour, 
a travelling carriage bud four drove up 
to my door, and out of it stepped a* 
gentleman, now gathered to his ftithcrs, 
in whose house I had eaten some scores 
of good dinners, dressed by a first-rate 
French cook, and, in his opinion, tliiit 
most essential appendage to him, an 
English kitchen-maid ; in fact, he was 
one of your truly “ eximii canare ” 
gentlemen, whom I have seen alter the 
bill of fare three times in the course of 
a morning, and send for his cook in the 
middle of his dinner to row him for 
some dish not being quite the thing; 
and Apicius liimselfcould not well have 
done more. 

After welcoming mv friend, and giv¬ 
ing him a gentle rebuxe for not having 
dropped me a line, I hurried to the 
kitchen to inquire what was to be our 
dinner, which, as ill luck would have 
it, was rather below par, although by 
no means a bad one for g ydunger bro- 
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Iher-^or jtn «l‘(ier one either, if he eating, it may not he amiss to mention 

were hungry. It consisted of a dish of one more circumstance connected with 

minced ml, a roast shoulder of mut- the visit of die then Prince of Wales 
ton, a baiter pudding — hvX nolhivg to Lord F 9 rertcr. Sir Richard Pulestoii 

“to follow.” Apologies .were vain, was of the party, when he was thus 

and to H we went. Now, I have al- addressed by die prince: “ Puleston,” 

ready said ||hat I had sat down to said his rOyal highness, “ as you hunt 
dinner some scores of times with this this country, you of coarse know it in> 
kind friend, and some scores of times tiraately. I have never yet set my foot 
had I seen him pick a bit of one dish, in Wales. Watkin* has asked me to 
then taste another, and so on, without Wynnstay; but I could not be known 
appec-iring to relish any, which led me to be in the principality, widiout being 
to fear Uiat ray humble fare would be subject to mudi form and ceremony, 
enough to turn his stomach. 1 was, I wish you would conduct me to die 
however, most agreeably surprised, nearest spot.” The next morning, Sir 
My epicurean guest set to work man- Richard did this ; and, after crossing a 
fully; and 1 can truly say I never saw small border rivulet, presented to die 
him not only eat more in quantity, prince a small sprig of oak, with some 
but appear to enjoy a dinner more. acorns suspended from it, the moment 
Perhaps the act of travelling through he entered his principality. The de* 
the ajr had given a whet to his appetite; vice was an appropriate one, and such 
but, for myselfi I am thankful 1 was not must the prince have considered it; 
bom with a palate. All I have ever for he placed the sprig in his hat, and 
required has been the “ mvndus victus ” commanded Sir Richard to bear, in 
of Horace,—clean cooking and clean addition to his own crest, an oak-tree, 
table-linen, leaving the choice almost with golden acorns suspended from its 
always to others. boughs. The British oak is indeed a 

An anecdote, having some similitude pfoper type of a British king; for, 
with the above, is related of George IV., amid storms and tempests, the one 
and 1 can vouch for the truth of it. stands secure; and neither plots nor 
During a visit he paid, when Prince factions can shake the resting-place of 
of Wales, to the late Lord Forester, then llie other. Nor is this all. In days of 
residing at Ross Hall, near Shrewsbury, yore, no ceremonies of honour could be 
he dined one day with the late Sir Ro- performed without having recourse to 
bert Leighton, of Ixiton Hall, in that llii.s imjwrial plant, the monarch of the 
neighbourhood, wiioin he had long ho- plain. The present king, God bless hini I 
iioured with his friendship. Sirllobeit, then Duke of Clarence, was also of this 
being a bachelor, was unused to giving pjirty; and his majesty’s joke, on being 
so large a dinner as this occasion called shewn the city of Chester from an emi- 
for; and his cook, being rather al a loss iience, where his old tutor resided, will 
to fill all the numerous side-dishes re- never be forgotten in Sliropshire. 
quiied, decided on fried beef and cab- I have one more anecdote, in allu- 
bage for one of them. “ What have sion to Carlton House and the dinner- 
you got in dish.said the prince to table. Many of nw readers will re- 
a gentleman before whom it hap|)ened member—indeed, I see no reason to 
to be placed. “That, sir,” answered think he may not now be living—a 
Sir Robert, “ is a favourite dish in celebrated little hon vivnnt wine-mer- 
Shropshire, called bubble and squeak.” chant, himself as round as a ball, and 
“ Then give me some bubble and noted for riding fast-trotting, ponies, 
squeak,” resumed the prince; and he equally sleek and round, in uie stceets 
ate heartily of it. Thus far I can of London, who, from his colloquial 
vouch for what I have said; but it accomplishments and good humour, 
was currently reported that this homely was honoured now and then with a 
dish was afterwards frequently seen at command to dine at Carlton House. 
Carlton House. The partiality of the “ You seem to like that pie, Shelley,” 
same illustrious personage, at one time said the prince to him, on perceiving 
of his life, for a cold saddle of mutton, him making a second attack upon it. 
in the summer months, is, I believe, “ A must excellent pie, sir,” replied 
very well known. the wine-merchant: “ but no doubt 

Although irrelevant to the subject of your royal highness’s cook can mal^ 

• Sir Welkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 
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every sort of pie hat owe.” “ But one!” 
s; 3 Lid the prince; “ and wiiatis llrat one 1" 
“ Pardon me, sir,” resumed Shelley; 
he cannot make a 

To return to my sulnect. It is not 
the sort of person of whom 1 have 
been speaking, my very dainty friend, 
that suffers most in health from good 
eating; it is he who fills the inter¬ 
mediate place Iretween the epicure and 
the glutton—the man whose circum¬ 
stances enable him, and whose incli¬ 
nation induces him, to fere sumptuously 
every day, and whose appetite is more 
than a match for prudence. To'Such 
a man Horace applies the epithet edax; 
and few are the constitutions that can 
long endure, unimpaired, such n course 
of life as this. 1 can, indeed, produce 
a melancholy proof of the truth of this 
assertion, in the case of a very intimate 
and much esteemed friend of mine, 
who sank into his grave at the age of 
fifty, from, I fear, this cause alone, 
having a frame that might otherwise 
have stood proof against every thing, 
saving accidents and time. Many of 
my readers will know to whom 1 al¬ 
lude— to one of the most popular 
membeis of a once most popular hunt, 
in one of the midland counties. The 
delight of tiiis excellent person was to 
see his house filled .with his friends, 
and to provide for them the best of 
every thing; but the want of a little 
resolution to ** hold hard,” and not 
to “ run riot” among the side-dishes, 
filled him with gout and disease; 
and from gout and disease he died. 
This, however, is no solitary instance. 
We are said to dig our graves with 
our teeth; and no doubt but that, in 
social life, the majority of diseases of 
the rich and hospitable are to be traced 
to the source to which I have alluded. 
Addison points them all out in one of 
his inimitable papers, lurking in am¬ 
buscade among the dishes of a great 
man's dinner; and another writer has 
observed, when speaking of the ex¬ 
cesses of the dinner-table, that “ were 
it possible to convey, in a single sen¬ 
tence, the frightful train of ills, the 
melancholy interruption to health, (he 
immense consumption of time, thus 
produced, men would be shocked to 
read it. They would be terrified to 
behold the magnitude of an abuse to 
which tliey had, unheeded, so long 
been devoted.” Still, notwitlistanding 
appalling examples of excess, too often 
irresistible, and the lessons of moralists 
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to bool, there must be a great charm in 
the being able to keep what is called an 
excellent table every day—to see our 
friends enjoying themselves highly at it— 
in short, to have only to say, witli Lucul- 
lus, ** Wo will dine in the hallof Apollo,” 
as a hint to the chief of the kitchen. 

The Glutton.—We will now take 
leave of tlie nice feeder and the hearty 
feeder, and look at the worst of all the 
lEpmari de gregeporcum lot,— the glut¬ 
ton; the Iwing- in the image of man 
that most resembles the brute; who 
lead.s the lile of a brute; whose whole 
thoughts and actions are directed to the 
gratification of his senses, and whose 
senses are never gratified- until they 
are surfeited. This is the man who 
may be said to make a god .of liis 
belly; and, like the Dandos of the 
present day, be will risk any punish¬ 
ment to sacrifice laigely to it. Sterne, 
in one of his sermons (the 29th), is ca¬ 
pital on this subject. “ Preach to 
such a fellow as this,” says he, “ of the 
abstractions of the soul,—^^tell of its 
flights and brisker motions in the pure 
regions of immensity; represent to him 
that saints and angels cat not,—but 
that tlie spirit of a man lives forever 
upon wisdom, and holiness, and hea¬ 
venly contemplations; why, the only ef¬ 
fect would be, that the fat glutton would 
stare awhile upon the preacher, and in 
a few minutes would fall fast asl^p. 
No; if you would catch his attention, 
and make him take in your discourse 
greedily, you must preach to him out 
of the Alcoran,—talk of the raptures of 
sensual enjoyments, and of the plea¬ 
sures of perpetual feasting which Ma¬ 
homet has described; there you will 
touch upon a note which awakens and 
sinks into the inmost recesses of his 
soul, whilst other representations, how¬ 
ever glorious and exalted, will pass 
like the songs of melody over an car 
incapable of discerning the distinction 
of sounds.” The ancient Greeks and 
Homans shewed their detestation of 
such characters as these by branding 
them on their belly: still, in each of 
those countries, there have been glut¬ 
tons of high degree—imperial as well 
as poetical ones. Amongst the former, 
it may, perhaps, be difficult to find a 
better feeder than Domitian, who as¬ 
sembled his senate to take their opinion 
on a turbot; and the Dando of the 
latter was Timocreon, who, glorying in 
his gluttony, had the followii^ epitaph 
written on his tomb:— * 
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“ Multa bibens, et multa varans, mala 
denique dicens 

Multi?, bio jacea Timooieon Rhodius.*'* 

These people, particularly the an¬ 
cient Romans, had recourse to most 
disgusting measures to create an appe¬ 
tite, previously to a great feast; a cir¬ 
cumstance which Cooper has availed 
himself of, in his admirable description 
of a glutton, in his poem of the Pro¬ 
gress of Error :— 

" Oorgonius sits, abdominous and wan, 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan : 

He snuffs afar tb’ anticipated joy; 

Turtle and ven’son all his thoughts em¬ 
ploy; 

Prepares for meals as jockies take a 
sweat,— 

Ob, nauseous l^with phi/sie for a whet!” 

Perhaps the following case of glut¬ 
tony may be rather hard to beat. It 
occuned a few years back .at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, and 1 can vouch for the truth 
of it. Two gentlemen, one a D.D., 
and the other a half-pay captain in the 
army, both cursed with “ a palate," 
and stomachs well calculated to the 
indulgence of it, chanced to reside in 
that town at the same time. Tlieir 
means being rather slender, they were 
unable to appear often at hrst-rate 
iabtes-fThilc, but were in the habit of 
now and then meeting at a certain 
restaurateur’s, where they would sit 
down, Ute-H'tite, to enjoy themselves. 
On one luckless day, just as the mas¬ 
ter of it had placed on their table two 
smoking hot oyster patties, for which 
he was famous, down draped the 
doctor in an epileptic. The usual 
means of restoration being at iiand, 
Richard was himself again in about a 
quarter of an hour, when, casting his 
eyes towards the table, he missed his 
oyster patty. “ What’s become of my 
patty ?’’ said be, so soon as he was 
raisra. You have eaten it, sir,'* bel¬ 
lowed he to the captain, with a look 
of much anger and mortification. lie 
was right; the captain had eaten it 
whilst his friend lay on the ground. 
Now, what price would not stomachs 
like these fetch, if such things could be 
bought in the market '! 

1 shall now touch a lighter string, 
and relate an amusing tale of the two 
Boulogne bon vivants of whom I have 
been speaking. The doctor took a house 
about four miles from the town, where 


his kind and sympathising friend was 
in tl>e habit of now and then visiting 
him; and the pleasures of the table 
being exhausted, the game of back¬ 
gammon succeeded, at which they 
were also equally sturdy competitors, 
or, rather, equally matched. It, how¬ 
ever, one night happened that a dis¬ 
pute arose between them as to a parti¬ 
cular throw of the dice called size ace, 
which the captain claimed, but the 
doctor would not allow. On being 
called out of the room in the middle 
of it, the doctor returned with these 
words in his mouth. Now, sir, do 
you say you threw size ace ?” “ I do 
say so, sir," replied the captain, little 
dreaming of the price he was about to 
pay for his pertinacity. “ Just step 
to the front door,’’ said the doctor, 
greatly modifying his tone ; “ you 
never beheld such a night in your 
life." It was raining and blowing 
most awfully at the moment. The ruse 
succeeded ; the captain stood upon the 
threshold, nearly aghast at the raging 
of the elements, when the question 
wa| again put to him, and the same 
answer returned. “ Now," said the 
doctor, “ do you say you threw size 
ace “ Yes, I do," responded the 
captain. “ Then,’’ exclaimed the doc¬ 
tor, ** get about your business, for I’ll 
have nothing more to say to you!’’ 
and giving him a push, slammed the 
door in his face, and locked it. But 
the ridiculous part of the affair docs 
not end here. It being the custom of 
these gentlemen, in their epicurean 
hours, to be divested of all their gar¬ 
ments, save those which decency will 
not dispense with, the extent of the 
captain’s toggery consisted of his dress¬ 
ing-gown and his breeches on his body, 
with a pair of old and thin slippers on 
his feet. Moreover, he was—and for 
aught I know to the contrary, now is— 
a man of great bulk, and, consequently, 
very unwieldy; so that, being some 
hours in performing his journey to 
Boulogne, through such dreadful wea¬ 
ther and roads, he arrived there in 
a most pitiable condition—not only 
drenched with rain to his very skin, 
but quite barefoot, his great weight, 
together with the wet state of the roads, 
having utterly destroyed the slippers. 
But surely this was beyond a joke. 
“ Ha nuga seria dueunU" And if the 


* Much driuking, muoh devouring, saying things most gross and odious,. 
Here lie I in my unt, iWocreon the Rbo4ius.«>0. Y* 
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**m m^**'onhe poet h»d been realised, 
. and th^ ea^in’s life been the sacrifice, 
Wbaf would hatd^een said and thought 
of’the doctor? 

When I ceased laughing at this droll 
story, I put the blowing question^ to 
mjr informant: ‘‘ Did tlie captain ever 
visit the doctor again at his cottaj^ 
in the country, and in the winter ?” 
“ Oh, yes,” replied my friend, “ often; 
but he was very cautious how he called 
. size ace, without waiting for his host 
to be satisfied of the fact.” “ Well 
done the captain," F observed : “ he 
proved himself the better Christian of 
the two, in spite Of U»e D.D., oyster 
patty, and all!" 

77<e Beast. —To the discredit of hu¬ 
man nature, there is one step even be¬ 
yond the glutton—the mau who eats 
for a wager; and there are several sur¬ 
prising records of those disgusting ex¬ 
hibitions. Such of my readers, how¬ 
ever, as are anxious to know to what 
extent human voracity can be carried, 
will, it seems, be amply satisfied on 
that point by a peep into 'i%e Curiosi¬ 
ties of Medical Brperience, by pr. 
Millingen, lately juiblishetl by Mr. 
Bentley. What will they think of a 
raw sheep, and a sucking {>ig, for a 
dinner; with sixty pounds of prunes, 
stones and all, for dessert! This 
seems a poser; but the feats of the 
monster, Tarrare, well authenticated, it 
would appear, by Paris physicians, and 
stated in the above-named work, are 
not less‘Startling. At all events, if we 
doubt the quantity, we' have no right 
to dispute the quaiily of the food here 
said to have been eaten —a live cat, 
for one thing; which confirms what a 
Frcnclt writer says of man, “ L’honme 
est omnivore.’* 

To conclude this part of my subject. 
A powerful French writer says, the 
law of nature prohibits gluttony, by 
thu numerous evils that are attached to 
%it. ** The glutton," says he, oppressed 
with aliments, digests with anxiety; 
his head, troubled by the fumes of indi¬ 
gestion, is incapable of conceiving clear 
and distinct ideas (‘ Fat paunches make 


lean pates,’ says Shakespeare) ; * he 
abandons himself with violenee to the 
disorderly impulses of hhs ntrtnre, vriuch 
impair his liealthj his body brines 
bloated^ heavy, and unfit for hkhour of 
any kind; lie endures painful dnd ex¬ 
pensive distempers i he seldom lives to 
be old, but, if he does,' his is re^ 
plete with infirmities and sorrow.” 
This, we must admit, is an aocnrately 
drawn picture; and it would be welt 
for us ail if it were more frequently in 
our view. But, generally speaking, 
Englishmen are not gluttons; neither 
do 1 think that they eat more than, if so 
much as, the people of otlier countries 
wliich 1 have visited. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, I consider the Ger¬ 
mans the best feeders that I have ever 
come in contact with; and it may be 
remembered, that in my Germait tour, 
I speak of my telling a German noble¬ 
man, that if I had half his fortune, 
1 would give ten thousand pounds for 
a German stomach, warranted sound. 
Neither are tlie largest men the greatest 
eaters; despite of Martial’s query; — 

'* Quid (lignum tanto tibi ventre gulai^ue 
precabor1” 

It is the slim, high-cheek, and raw- 
boned chap, with no more flesh on his 
bones than there is on a hurdle, that 
generally is the best trencher-man ; an 
observation, die truth of whidi is, I 
believe, confirmed by the experience 
of die persons who provide what are 
called ordinary dinners, in and about 
London.* But such is die case in the 
brute world. A mouse eats its own 
weight SIX times sooner than an ox. 

A list incnee. Sumptuary laws could 
not be enforced even by Ciesar; and, 
if not generally scouted, they have been 
imperfectly obeyed in all countries in 
which they have been imposed. There 
is, also, too much of the sapientia 
insaniens, as Horace calls the extra- 
vagtint pliilosophy of a certain sent, in 
our Temperance Sofieties, which I have 
already spoken of with mistrust. But 
voluntary abstinence is quite another 
thing, and, at times, more efficacious 


* I bad a bailiff some years in my service, who was exactly of this fonn, and 
would have been an airkward customer at ii sliilling ordinary, lie once dined four 
times and supped twice in one day; and, fearing that I may not be credited for the 
assertion, I will name times and places. lie dined at my bouse at half-paat twelve; 
with the clerk bf Basingstoke parish at two *, with Lord Bolton's steward at three; 
and with a Mr. Corbet, then residing at Basingstoke, at five. On his return home¬ 
ward, he mpped with Btr. Tulibi, the miller of Sherborne, St. JobnV,' «t eight, and at 
my house at ten! Tbis> reader, is 9 Crao aa fh« Ooepel itself, 
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than all the recipes of the pharma- 
copeeia; insomudi, as repletion being 
the great producer of disease, absti¬ 
nence checks it, in progi'etm, £ re¬ 
member hearing this strongly exempli¬ 
fied by Milton,— not Milton the poet, 
but Mat Milton, tiie pnce celebrated 
iondon horse dealer; and I give his 
own words, because, like his namesake, 
his style of speaking on all occasions 
and> to all descriptions of persons, has 
always been very much the same. £ 
never takes no physic,” said 1»€, “ when 
1 am ill ; but I puts on the muzzle, and 
there it slips till 1 am well.” (I saw 
Mr.Miltcm last summer, in his seventieth 
year, doing great credit to his system.) 
There can be no doubt but tliat the 
injunction of fasting in the Homish 
Church, had the object of health in 
view, as well as a moral legard; but 
then it .must have implied something 
approadiing to abstinence, and not 
what may be called sham fasting, on 
excellently dressed fish. All the sen¬ 
sible English Homan Catholics, indeed, 
with wliom I have lived,—and the 
number is not a small one*—have 
shewn themselves superior to this kind 
of fraud upon the devil, and satisfied 
their appetite with the common food 
of man, fish, flesh, and fowl, if they 
satisfied it at all. 

Bull saw the delusion in full force in 
September last, on my return homeward 
from Brussells' races. A party of six, 
including myself, sat down to dinner 
in the Antwerp and Oirent passage- 
boat, so celebrated for good cooking, 
that it is told of a late London alderman, 
reiKiwned for having a palate, that he 
passed betWfeen those two ciiies, in this 
said bark, every day for a week, solely 
for the enjoyment of the dinner pro¬ 
vided in it. Albeit! this was what 
is called a fast-day; and a course of 
what is styled plain boiled and fried 
fish, appeared after the soup, which, 
altliough 1 did not taste it, appeared 
meagre enough. These removed, in 
came two dishes of the same species of 
food, very richly dressed,— that is to 
say, smothered in rich sauces—and a 
small bit of roast beef, in case there 
should be an heretical beefeater at table. 
As may be supposed, I was steady from 
the second edition of the finny tribe; 
but they were done ample justice to by 
the six pious fosters, topping up with 
a plentiful allowance of well buttered 

i )astry and macaroni! Call ye this 
bting ? by heavens | it would be well 


for mankind, were orte half of their • 
bellies half as well filled as these were 
this day; and«l muttered to myself 
Swift’s admirable satire, on the force I 
had witnessed:— 

" Who con conceive, in common sense, 
That bacon-slice gives God offence I 
Oi', that a herring has a charm, 

Almighty vengeance to disarm 1 
JVrapt up in majestp divine. 

Can He regard an what we dineV* 

No, no, reader, this is not fosting, 
and a long way removed from its old 
fashioned companion, praying. If you 
are of the same sex as myself, and wish 
to afflict your soul by fasting, look into 
the canticles of King David, and see 
how he did it, amidst all the luxuries 
of royalty and wealth. Should you be 
of the softer sex, and inclined to the 
same penance, turn to the history of 
.ludith, or, perhaps, 1 should say to 
that of Esther, and there you will be 
told, that the bread of grief is very 
difi'erent to this well cooked fare in the 
Antwerp bark. But I can give you 
fvvo^agan ladies, who would be no 
bad models for you, — most illustrious 
women, descended from the masters of 
the universe—the Paulinas and Mar¬ 
cellas of later times. They will shew 
you how to mortify the flesh, although 
they could not have directed you how 
to pray. 

Women, for the honour of their sex, 
are seldom addicted to immoderate 
eating, and it is well for them that they 
are not. In the first place, as Shake¬ 
speare says, gormandising would spoil 
their grace; and in the next, if we 
were to find a woman gluttonous, we 
should look for a mind enslaved to the 
lowest and grossest of all temptations. 
Still, young badies are in error, if they 
imagine that young gentlemen dislike 
seeing them appear to eat with an ap¬ 
petite. On tlie contrary, it is a sign 
of health, and without health, there is 
no voluptuousness even in woman’s 
charms. Your very delicate and inter- 
esting young ladies, are seldom denied 
the sympathy of our sex, but they are 
by no means so secure of their aflcc- 
tions. 

Hunger .—I thank God that I have 
never known the hardship of unap- 
peased hunger, beyond a few hours, 
and then by a voluntary seeking of it. 
It is a subject, however, that roust 
often pre.sent itself to humane minds, 
in sympathy with the sufferings of the 
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poor.} and when we read of a father 
and his son fighting for a dead rat—as 
history informs us was the case at 
Athens, when Demetnus besieged it— 
we are inclined to pardon even crime, 
unaccompanied by violence, when com¬ 
mitted on its impulse. It is well for 
persons of all professions, and of all 
countries, to talk of virtue, with full 
stomachs, and for Mr. Pope to have 
written that '* virtue aloue is happiness 
below;” but if tranquillity of mind, 
and freedom from pain, are necessary 
ingredients in the cup of life, something 
else is wanted to make it sparkle at 
the brim.” But looking at this matter 
in a pleasanter light, we may be as¬ 
sured that the indulgence, under ra¬ 
tional discipline, of a natural appetite, 
could never have been denied us by 
the laws of nature, and that it will 
never injure us; it is the artificial 
one alone 

(“ With dishes tortured from their native 
taste, 

And mad variety, to spur beyond 

Its wiser will the faded appetite ”) 

that does the mischief. It is true,' the 
stimulus to eat must have been consi¬ 
dered essential to our existence; but 
for the r-e/tsA, the faculty of appreciating 
the flavour of our food, we ought to be 
truly thankful. Paley is good on this 
subj^t. He says every thing we taste 
might Imve been made bitter; and 
where would then have been the 
“ relish ?” 

1 never knew what it was to suffer 
something very nearly approaching to 
pain, from the effect of hunger, until 
during my visit to Scotland last year ; 
when, hunting with Mr. Dalyell's 
hounds, 1 had been breathing fur 
several hours what Milton calls the 
imperial air” of the (Jrarapian Hills. 

I was obliged to request some refresh¬ 
ment on my road home, at the house 
of one of the oldest sportsmen in For- 
fitrshirc, now, unfortunately, no more. 

But I need not have travelled to 
Athens for cases of extreme hunger. 
There are now to be seen two good 
houses in Calais, on the tops of which 
are figures of a cat and a duck — one 
of them having been sold for a cat, 
and the other (at least the original sites 
of eacli) for a duck, during the invest¬ 
ment of the town by Edward 111. of 
England, in 1346. Here was the adage 
verified, of hunger breaking tlirough 
stt^ walls^ 


C/tristmas.—l sometimes think, that, 
if I live twenty years more—-against 
wliich the odds are high, for 1 have 
known too much of what Ovid calls the 
anxietas animi contimmque labor ” 
of a rough and stormy life to expect 
such length of days—>1 shall hear of 
these humbugging tea-totallers preach¬ 
ing their crusades against all or God’s 
blessings conferred on mortal man, 
and perhaps on women tpo. Now, 
in my opinion, there is much of a 
moral grace.attached to a good Christ¬ 
mas dinner, and what is called the 
cheerful glass” after it. fndeed, a 
friend of mine says he is well con¬ 
vinced that the stomachs of most men 
annually adapt' themselves to a little 
e.\cess at this festive period; and 1 
believe it to be the case. At all events, 
there is a moral grace in the recollec¬ 
tion of the poor, and putting their 
stomachs to the test, amidst the pieties 
of this season; and it may be really 
said to abound amongst the aristocracy 
of England. The articles of comfort 
diffused throughout his neighbour¬ 
hood, this time twelvemonths, by a 
Chesliire squire, had they been pur¬ 
chased by retail, would iiave cost little 
less than a thousand pounds I I have 
no reason to doubt that tlie great Lon¬ 
don capitalists are equally considerate 
of tiiose born to poverty, or, what is 
worse, those whom fortune has sub¬ 
dued ; but of this I have no means of 
forming any accurate knowledge. The 
mercantile principle, however, of laying 
up a store, is equally the directive one 
here; with only tins diflerence, that the 
store thus laid up “ neither moth npr 
rust doth corrupt, nor tlifbves break 
through and steal.” 

Neither you nor I, Mr. Yorke, can 
travel far through this vale of tears, with¬ 
out an anecdote; and to shew the good 
eflect of well-timed abstinence on the 
stomachs of us mortals,— the stomach, 
that centre of sympathy, which par¬ 
ticipates with the sufferings of the sys¬ 
tem generally, and, also, of its {)arts— 

I will give you one of an old-fashioned 
funner, who resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ilsley, in Berkshire, at the 
beginning of Uie present century. He 
was of a veiy penurious disposition, 
and, being a bachelor, had as little meat 
dressed in his iiouse as he could avoid — 
in fixet, only just as much as kept him¬ 
self and his old housekeeper in what is 
called fair store condition, lieturning 
cue day to his dinner, afier having been.. 
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riding over the doW^ns, looking at his 
sheep, he found a piece of cold bacon 
on the table, being its third appearance 
in that character, lie had no inclina¬ 
tion for it—-in short, his appetite was 
not strong enough for it; so, looking 
down upon hts stomach, in none of the 
pleasantest mood, he was heard thus 
to address himself to it:—“Ah, ah, 
my old friend! thou does’n’t like it, 
.does’n’t thee? but a plague on ye. I’ll 
make thee like it, by and by. Bring 
out the old mare. Jackwhen after 
mounting her again, and having another 
two hours ride after his sheep, over 
those fine health-giving downs, he re¬ 
turned to his cold bacon, with that sort 
of natural appetite, tiiat induces the 
best fed sportsman in England, to 
devour very indifferent bread and cheese, 
on his return home from the chase, 
at a pot-house, with a relish, perhaps, 
far beyond that which accompanies 
liim on many other days, at his own 
exquisitely dressed dinner.* 

But I liave not yet done with the 
bacon, having one more anecdote re¬ 
lating to it, whicli was told me by the 
person himself, wlio forms the princi¬ 
pal feature in it—a land surveyor, of 
much practice in London, and well 
known in Surrey. Most people are 
aware, that jn some parts of Wales, 


bacon and eggs, commonly called, 
“ eggs and bacon,” constitute, not only 
a popular arid favourite dish, but, in 
the picturesque districts of each of the 
principalities, too often the only one 
that a Uaveller can be accommodated 
with at tlie several small’ inns. Tiiis 
fact, however, it appears, is not uni¬ 
versally known; at least, the land sur¬ 
veyor’s wife was in ignorance of it, as 
the following circumstance will evince. 
Her husband having been for a fort¬ 
night, making a survey of an estate, 
in a mountainous part of South Wales, 
became so surfeited with eggs and 
bacon, at the small public house at 
which be had taken up his quarters, 
that his stomach was ready to keck at 
the very sight of them. Having arrived 
thence at his house in London, rather 
late in the evening, bis wife, who ex¬ 
pected him, said she should “ surprise 
him with something nice for bis sup¬ 
per.” The land surveyor was delight¬ 
ed with this mark of conjugal affection, 
and anxiously expected the “ something 
nicewhen, lo and behold ! the cover 
beinf lifted up, presented a taellga?'- 
uisM disk of eggs and bacon, which was 
a treat to him previously to his visit to 
Wales. 

Calais, Jan. 2,1837. 


* Dr. Johnson says, “ The man who rode out for an appetite consulted but little 
tbo dignity of human nature.” Perhaps not; and, by all accounts, the doctor found 
his on easier terms, and seldom failed to indulge it. A fortnight before his death, 
on the minority of Sir John Hawkins, he ate heartily of a French duck-pie and a 
pheasant! 
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*' Tli» plaj-^-the play’s tbs tbing.” 


Avowing at once a dete»niued and 
uncompromising dissent from all opi¬ 
nions which tend to depreciate the 
player’s profession, it may be at the 
same time acknowledged, that there is 
a certain degree of good in the objec¬ 
tion (however unreasonable in itself) 
which, in tlie eyes of many, is attached 
to it; for the fascination of the stage is, 
at the same time, so strong, that a suf¬ 
ficient number of aspirants to histrionic 
renown is always at hand; and, were 
it not fur some repelling influence in 
public opinion, the attractions of acting 
would prove so mighty, as to make the 
audience part of a theatre a very un¬ 
necessary sort of an appendage. In 
the absence of a centrifugal forefc, the 
centripetal love would destroy the very 
system of the practical drama, by in¬ 
corporating the siitellites of the boxes 
witii the “ stars” of the stage. 

According to this view of tlie case, 
actors have scarcely reason to complain 
of tliat shyness, which even many peo¬ 
ple who love a play exhibit towards 
the profession; and, apart from the 
benefits of the monopoly whicli they in 
consequence enjoy, is the advantage of 
being freed from that vast portion of 
commonplace twaddle, to which a 
general intimacy with t!ic sui-disunt 
“ respectable” world, would render 
them subject. Moreover, it is still left 
to the few-—and all actors may aspire 
to become the few—to attain such a 
rank in their art, and to maintain 
with it such an exhibition of moral and 
intellectual wealth, as at once breaks 
down all the prejudices which surround 
the profession abstractedly, and leaves 
the primer himself the more distinctly 
triumphant. ^Yho dares exact from 
Shakespeare any toll of homage to 
conventional respectability? albeit the 
author of Hamlet was a player! Less 
—but still sufficiently—presuming is 
he, who would sneer at the actor-author, 
Knowles, or feel himself less than 
honoured in the companionship of our 
great tragedian, Macready. 

Th? circuiQstaQces whjeh keep man^ 


of us from becoming actors ourselves, 
cause us, as k were, to regard actors as 
our representatives. As we may not 
spout with our own lungs, we adopt, 
as a sort of stage-doubles, those who 
spout after our own fashion; and they 
who abuse the tragedian of our hearts, 
are almost as disgusting as if tliey were 
to abuse our proper selves. Again; as 
great actors are by mme chance (a kind 
of mysterious fate!) doing what no 
chance lias permitted us to do, they 
become, in a measure, creatures of 
another world—bright objects of ad¬ 
miration on the stage—strange objects 
of curiosity in the streets—and impres¬ 
sive phenomena in a private room) 

Thus much, by way of prologue to 
our more immediate subject, which 
does not treat of going to a ,—that is, 
to any play—but of going to tAe play 
of our youthful choice; delightful in 
itself as the work of Shakespeare, and 
the more so as aflbrding our favourite 
actor an opportunity for that display, 
which we are resolved upon shall be 
triumphant, even before we witness it. 
It matters not who our favourite was. 
Suffice it, that wc iiad long wished to 
see him in Macbeth ; and that the bills, 
at length, to our great joy, annouiiced 
the desired performance. 

My theatrical friend, Jack 11. (not 
Jack lliciiards—though he was a de¬ 
lightful fellow), was my companion— 
my other lialf in all matters, saving my 
poverty: for there was I, jfi lowly 
London lodgings, with sixty pounds a- 
year; allowing myself, a.s almost my 
only indulgence, (tie means of occupying 
a seat in the pit of Covent Garden or 
Drury Lane theatre, once a month: this 
enjoyment being legitimised, by taking 
ouly half a pint, instead of the coveted 
pot of porter, every day with my mut¬ 
ton-chop. Excepting, then, in my 
poverty, which I contrived for certain 
politic reasons to conceal, Jack was 
“ my other self—my counsel’s consis¬ 
tory;” and, on all theatrical occasions, 
he was sure to be with roe. l^hougli, 
comparatively, infi-equent visitors, I 
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believe we became distinctly known to 
the pittites of both theatres, by the 
vehemence of our applauses. On one 
occasion, in particular, during our ear¬ 
liest play-goings, we pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished ourselves, by responding to 
a high-flown passage of loyalty, roost 
energetically delivered by one of the 
most impassioned of actors. There 
was considerable political excitement 
at the time, and the passage had its 
effect with our party generally; or, at 
least, it might nave had, but for the 
o‘er-reaching extremity of our vocifera¬ 
tions. Scarcely had tite entire speech 
been delivered, when we abandoned 
our energies to such a tumult of 
“ bravos!" we kicked, clapped, and 
thundered, with such a determined dis¬ 
regard to the stability of the pit floor, 
and the auricular nerves of all around 
us, that I have since wondered we were 
not hurried out of the theatre as a 
couple of moral incendiaries, or two 
politically insane fire-brands! Had 
not the attention of the house been en¬ 
tirely diverted from the actor to our¬ 
selves, I have no doubt, but the former 
would have been seen like the imper¬ 
sonation of Fear, in Collins’s Ode to the 
Passions, recoiling back even at the 
noise himself had caused. 

With the foregoing exemplification 
of our excitability, some idea may be 
formed of the feelings with which we 
paid our monthly visit to the theatre; 
nor ever were our anticipations more 
agog, than in the case which is im¬ 
mediately the theme of this narrative. 

.Tack and I, then, having met at a 
chop-house, are now on our way, with 
hurried steps and palpitating hearts, to 
Covent Garden theatre. 'Tis a quarter 
past six, and the doors open at half- 
past precisely. We pass every body 
on our way, and walk half the time off 
pavement, that we may get on the 
quicker. Now we enter the piazza, 
scented with the “ vegetable essence ” 
of cabbage-stalks, and echoing the 
hundred screeching voices, which ex¬ 
claim in deafening continuance —“ Buy 
a bill o’ the plav! ’’ “ Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane?’’ “Nice St. Michael 
oranges, sir I only eightpence a dozen I ’’ 
“Shove along, Jack!” “ Here, old 
woman; give us a play-bill: — come, 
come, be quick ;—for Coven t Garden 
to be sure: no, thnt won’t do.” “ Here, 
sir I here’s vot you vant; here’s a pro-' 
per home-hWV* « Ay, that’s it: come 
^long, Jack}”^ And tbos, among a 


thousand old women and other delect¬ 
able impediments, purposely intended, 
I suppose, to augment our desires by 
retarding our progress, we approach, at 
length, that gloomy looking archway, 
which we all remember as leading 
from the north-east comer of the piazza 
into tlie darksome vestibule of the pit- 
doors. That archway passed—thrau^ 
an open door on the left, is seen, 
gleaming in the radiance of a gas¬ 
light, a pointed finger, and Uie words 
“ To the one-shilling gallery.” The 
gods have ascended alr^y to the up¬ 
per portal. A second archway leads 
to the inner part of the vestibule, where 
a thickly set possi of expectants have 
surrounded the two yet unopened pit- 
doors. Ouraelves and many others 
join the crowd at the same moment; 
nor have we taken our position many 
seconds, ere we find ourselves as 
densely penned in behind, as we are 
penned out before. Still they continue 
to press on without, and to condense 
within, till we hang to tlie doors and 
to one another like a swarm of bees 
d&ngling from a cheriy-tree. An un¬ 
pleasant sense of neighbouiTy amal¬ 
gamation begins to manifest itself in 
the trial of our ribs’ elasticity, and we 
settle our arms in such a position, as 
may best serve us in the tug of war 
which is at hand. I ncipient grumblings 
are audible. The females and the ner¬ 
vous gentlemen are alarmed. A kind 
of dogged selfishness seems to be taking 
possession of all hearts; and expressions 
of impatience are occasionally beard. 
Hark!—a bolt! They are opening the 
inner doors, preparatory to withdrawing 
the bolts of the outer ones. The con¬ 
centrated impulse of the theatrical 
press-gang, is manifested by a simul¬ 
taneous movement forward, and by 
two or three swings laterally. “ Don^t 
push so—what’s the use of being in 
such a hurry?” “What’s the use of 
your being in such a passion ? ” “ Sir! 
you’re no gentleman!” “Gentle¬ 
man!— no, to he sure. What should 
a gentleman do here?” “ Well, sir; 
but you should consider the ladies!” 
“ 1 consider I do, by making myself a 
gentleman for the occasion, and taking 
them into the boxes whenever they 
favour me with theif company to the 
play.” “ Ladies and gentlemen, take 
care ofyoui* pockets—there’s one in! ” 
“ Ah, but 1 don’t care for my pockets, 
’cause there’s none in-.” “ No; you’re 
the pickpocket, 1 suppoce.’^ “ 5t#D4 
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back! here’s a woman fainting!” 
"There go the bolts!” "Now for 
it! Here, Mary, keep close to me.” 
Screams are now heard. Tlie bolts are 
drawn, the doors fly open, and in the 
phalanx rushes like .exasperated .be¬ 
siegers into a conquered city! The 
inexperienced, who had planted them¬ 
selves near the sides of the breach, are 
thrust aside, or jammed against the 
sharp angles of the door-posts, by the 
central torrent of the veteran troops; and 
the fat gentleman, wlio, a minute back, 
would have given the world to get out, 
might now vainly offer a world to get 
’ in. Mercy on me! I’m out of breath 
even with bare description of it. A 
moment’s breathing while in the !ob^, 
and on again for the pay-place. To 
the breach once more! " I say, sir! 
would you (as you’ve got your arm up) 
be kind enough just to push down 
my hat?” Down goes the hat over 
my eyelids, and I am borne to the 
pay-place in a condition of blind re¬ 
signation. " Put down your money.” 
"rush up my hat.” "Pass on.” “Stop, 
sir; where’s your check ? ” “ My wife^s 
got it.” “ Then you’re check-mated.” 
“ Hurrah! here we are!” Oh, the glory 
of first breathing in the open pit—of 
hopping, skipping, jumping, from seat 
to seat, and of settling at length in the 
middle of the fourth row, with friend 
Jack on one side, and a fiiir stranger on 
the other; then to look up, and see the 
gods and goddesses tumbling into the 
galleries, amidst the din of cat-calls, 
finger-whistling, shrill exclaims, and 
'hoarse replies. Where rows of empty 
benches were to be seen a few minutes 
back, hats and bonnets and excited 
faces are now in parallels of busy 
motion; till, at length, the anxious 
eyes of the “ standing-room” occupants, 
are seen glancing athwart the undu¬ 
lating surface of the brimful arena, 
like a string of unhappy herrings, look- 
ting wistfully but vainly on the waters 
which lave the beach, on which they 
have been cruelly left high and dry. 
** You couldn’t move a ketle further, 
ma’am, could you?” " No, sir; I’m 
sufficiently $queeged already.” 

And now the pit and galleries are 
full. Boisterousness is subdued into 
a sort of murmuring undulation, with 
only occasional gusts of riot from above. 
The second circle is gradually filling, 
with men of positive, and ladies of 
muldling, gentility. The third circle 
receives dtose who cannot have their 


wish in obtaining front seats else¬ 
where; and both circles are subse¬ 
quently occupied by young professional 
men, who, on this occassion, patronise 
the player rather than the play, and 
have a generous satisfaction in their 
exclusion from the better places. By 
the way, I should have said, it is Mr. 
-’s benefit. 

The turn-keys begin to rattle at the 
doors of the dress circle. " No 5, first 
company! ” Enter a paternal super¬ 
intendent, hrs turbaned wife, three 
daughters, and two dandy gallants. 
Down they come; the seats slam after 
them, and slap goes the door into its 
rebate. Thus it continues all around : 
"Second company. No 9!” “.First 
company, No 4, and second. No G! ” 
Rattle — slam — slam — slam — slap 1 
Fair necks, hazel eyes, nut-brown ring¬ 
lets, cherry lips; plum-coloured satin, 
kid gloves, ostrich feathers: here a 
dowager partlet in black velvet, there 
a covey of doves in white featliers. 
And no\V tlie house exhibits a splendid 
complement. The gods cry for “ music!” 
One by one, the denizens of the ochestra 
appear, each especially looking as if he 
couldn't help it, and eyeing the ful¬ 
ness of the house with an indifferent, if 
not discontented, grimace, as though 
he should say—“ ail this is nothing to 
me.” Oh, the delightful discord of the 
tuning, and the delicious smell of gas 
and orange peel. The stage lamps are 
rising: flash goes the flood of light 
over the blinking multitude. Through 
a slit in the curtain glances the trea¬ 
surer’s eye. “ Ah! — peeping Tom ! ” 
A bell is heard: the pit partially ar-> 
ranges itself. The orchestral leader 
takes his seat. “Play up! journey¬ 
men sawyers!” A little more tuning 
yet: the leader looks around : three 
taps with his fiddle-stick portend llie 
coining crash. His head is down; his 
bow is lip; across the strings; and — 
cBASH!—away they go. 

The dress circle continues to fill. 
As the overture proceeds, anxieties 
come over us. We hope the gods will 
be graciously silent. Our palms itch 
to greet tlie hero of the night. The 
final chords are being played; and, 
at length, one mighty volume of sound 
announces chord the last. Down! ” 
" Hats offl” and down we sit, dragging 
our coat-tails round, and snugly de¬ 
positing our hats between our knees. 

The bell rings, and up goes the cur¬ 
tain, yielding a gratefiji bbdy of cool 
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air, and developing die “ three weir’d 
sisters.” Tiie cunning of the scene is, 
however, at first provokingly disturbed, 
by the noise of late conners into the 
dress circle. And now opens scene 
the second, will) king Duncan and the 

bloody soldiers.” And now, the 
witches again—and now, 

" A drum!—a drum! — Macbeth doth 
come!” 

“ Now, .Tack!” “Ay, ay,” says 
he ; and we tuck up our sleeves, and 
breathe restlessly, and keep a steady 
eye upon the bridge in the back scene, 
and watch the “ forces" as they march 
across, one by one, to the tune of 
“ Pattie’s Mill;” and then, prema¬ 
turely burst out with a “ bravo I ” at 
sight of a highland dress, in which 
Mu^hctk is not. Another comes: not 
he. Another: not he. A fourth 1 —a 
fifth ! “ Start eyes! what! will the 

line stretch out to the crack of doom 1” 
Another yet !— ha !— a pause >»“ there 
he is! Bravo! bravo! (keep it up. 
Jack;) bravo! hurrah! hur—r—r — 
r —ah ! Silence! Bravo! Hush ! 
Bravo! ” 

“ I beg your pardon, young gentle¬ 
men, but 1 came here to see Shake¬ 
speare’s Macbeth; and am not aware 
of any stage directions which authorise 
such vociferous activity on the part of 
the pit. What has the poor man done, 
that you should bellow at him in such 
a manner ? Why, you'll frighten him 
out of his wits; and I’m sure his best 
wits will be required to do justice to 
his part. Moreover, may 1 be par¬ 
doned for asking, whether it would not 
be more wise, rather to applaud an 
actor for what he has done, than for 
what he is going to do.” 

Such was the rebuke which we met 
with from a very venerable-looking old 
gentleman who sat immediately behind 
us. 1 did not much relish it at the 
time; but can pow regard it as the 
most sensible portion of this my thea¬ 
trical record. 

The first storm of enthusiasm having 
passed, a comparative state of quiescent 
comfort succeeds: not that our zeal is 
a wit diminished, but that our physical 
powers are somewhat relaxed, and 
that we now obey an impulse sanc¬ 
tioned by judgment, rather tlian a 
franticism excited by fervid partiality. 
It is, after all, delightful to witness that 
pervading sympatljy, which causes two 
or three thousand assembled persons 


to yield forth a simultaneous testimony, 
of the warmth with which they greet 
the apt delivery of some particular pas¬ 
sage of the poet. In such happy in¬ 
stances, the multitude shew themselves 
to be of one family. There is estimable 
brotherhood in the universality of such 
movements: not that my “ univer¬ 
sality” must be taken in its most rigid 
sense; for it is not improbable, that, 
while the serious nine are applauding 
the actor, the odd one may be cracking 
a nut. I confess to the folly of being 
angry on such occasions; and, indeed, 
it 4s annoying, when the kernel of a 
poetical passage is deemed secondary 
to that of a filbert. Again; how wanton 
is the dulness of that man, who never 
blows his nose, except at the exact 
moment when all his neighbours are 
giving the most silent attention, to 
some exquisite modulation of feeling 
on the part of the actor. It was on 
such an occasion, that I once narrowly 
escaped a thrashing from a great bottle- 
nosed trumpeter, whose ill-timed blast 
^holly destroyed the effect, which 
otherwise would have been produced 
by Kean, in the “farewell” of Othello’s 
“ occupation.” With more emphasis 
than discretion, I audibly and deliber¬ 
ately exclaimed, “ Confound that nose!” 
The performance was for several mi¬ 
nutes disturbed by the hisses of some, 
the laughter of others, and the threats 
of Nosey, whose wrath 1 had much 
trouble in assuaging. 1 be^ed his 
pardon, assuring him that my ungentle 
remark had solely applied to his nose. - 
The intervals between the acts are 
by no means deficient in interest; the 
fair splendours of the dress circle 
proving most attractive. Perhaps, the 
interregnum becomes enlivened by a 
squabble, more elaborately worked out 
than that which 1 have just de.scribed 
between Nosey and myself. The mur- 
murings of incipient altercation gra¬ 
dually swell into breezes of hostility. 
All eyes are directed towards the scene 
of action. Anon, we observe the num¬ 
bers around, mounting the benches to 
get a- peep into the cock-pit. Ihe 
kdics in the boxes near, are alarmed. 
'The men become eagerly interested: 
the voices of the engt^ed swell louder; 
and louder still the voices of the hackers. 
An oath is beard—a blow evidently 
given; then a struggle,and then a con¬ 
fused hubbub of “ iSirn him out!” 
“ Cive it him! ” “ That’s it! ” “ There 
he goes!” The sound of a falling 
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body then announces, that one of the 
combatants is prostrate in that space, 
intended only fOr standing room. The 
cheers of the speetators follow. The 
side door of the pit is Jieard to swing 
on its hinges. The tugging and shuf¬ 
fling of two pair of hands and feet con¬ 
tinue a few moments, when the doors 
closing-to, confirm the ejectment made; 
and, after an indistinctly heard.rum¬ 
bling in the corridor, the storm subsides. 
The men retuni to their seats; the 
ladies resume their tranquillity; the 
bell rings; and up goes the curtain for 
the next act. 

Thus the play proceeds, till a brief 
disturbance possibly occurs during the 
entrance of the half-pricers, which, like 
the blast of Nosey, is always ingeniously 
contrived to take place at the wrong 
time. 

The play concludes: the hero is 
prostrate, panting in dead); and, on 
tlie fall of the curtain, he is called to 
life again, by the magic power of his 
own proper name. Here is work a- 
gain tor Jack and self. Again, as at the 
beginning, we employ every possible 
means of deafening our quieter neigh¬ 
bours ; and, having expended a greater 
sum total of enthusiasm tlian would 
nave sufficed for the performance of the 
most impassioned cnaracter ever con- 
ceii'ed by Nat Lee himself, we suffer 
the idolised tragedian to depart in 
peace, and sink sore-throated, sore- 
tianded, sore-footed, and sorely ex¬ 
hausted, upon our comfortless wooden 
seats. 

Freshly, as the shower ifftcr dusty 
heat, comes the farce, which is less 
wearing than tragedy, in being more 
sparing of the intellectual man; other¬ 
wise, as regards the man physical, it is 
sufficiently fatiguing: so that, by the 
conclusion of the performance, we are 
willing to depart, under the comforting 
anticipation of oysters and porter. A 
modined wish to be gone, is evinced 
by the audience at large, during the 
progress of the last scene; while many 
are on their legs, employed in shawl¬ 
ing, cloaking, buttoning up their great 
coats, and half throttling with worsted 
comforters their little children. The 
concluding words of the actor,—par¬ 
ticularly addressed to the audience— 
are, therefore, least attended to > and 


many a box-door is open before the 
curtain lias fallen. Then follows tlie 
bustle of departure, in which the con¬ 
ditions of entrance are curiously re¬ 
versed ; for the pit avenue is quiet 
compared with the box portico. In 
the latter, all is riot ana confusion. 
Loveliness remains impatiently shiver¬ 
ing on the threshold, while gallantry 
runs to and fro in search of her lady¬ 
ship’s carriage. Then we have the 
call for hackney-coaches—number so- 
and-so (though, in fact, number one” 
is the pervading consideration); the 
hoarse responses of the coachmen; the 
vociferations of footmen; the fleiy 
zeal of link-boys; the trampling of 
vexed horses; the one, two, three, of 
the carriage-steps, as they are let down; 
the four, five, six, and closing slap of 
the door, as they are put up; the r— 
r—roll of the wheels, as one vehicle 
drives off; and r—r—ram-jam of the 
two next contenders for precedence. 
Such are among the principal features 
of box company departure. 

From the pit, on tlie contrary, moves 
a mass, dense, slow, and silent. Some 
linger behind to take a survey of tlie 
interior of the theatre; watching with 
a half melancholy interest, the dying 
lights of the great central chandelier, 
and scenting the flavour of uncon- 
suined gas. Their voices, which shortly 
before were drowned in the “ busy bum 
of men,” are now hurled back to them 
by echo: the servants of the tlieatre 
appear in various parts of the box-tiers; 
and the noise of falling seats reverbe¬ 
rates in restored space. The gilded 
fronts of the boxes are veiled witfi 
their canvass coverings. The vast hall 
of excitement and multitude, becomes 
the tomblike abode of silence and 
desertion; and the last straggler is, 
perhaps, the last, only because he is 
the most poetical. He retires with a sigh, 
repeating Moore’s lines,— 

“ When I remember ajl 

The friends so link’d together, 

IVe seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

1 feel like one who stands alone— 

Some banquet hall deserted; 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands 
dead, 

And all, but he, departed.” 
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The work before i(S, -has one great re¬ 
quisite for ensuring success. It is 
written con amove. Mr. Prior is, what 
every good bic^raplier ought to be, a 
faithful squire to his hero, deeply in¬ 
terested in his fame, and following him 
with unwearied fidelity through all his 
fortunes. A more diligent hunter after 
facts never existed. He favours us with 
a slight sketch of his labours: — 

“ The great difficulty, was to proooro 
such iuformation as might be new and 
satisfactory. Of all the distinguished 
writers of so recent a date, his life, or at 
least a large portion of it, considering that 
it offered some curious vicissitudes, was 
tlie least accurately known. Not a new 
fact on the subject, and scarcely one 
connected with his productions, hod 
transpired for thirty years j no one was 
kiiow'n to possess any of bis remains ; and 
in the innumerable biographies of literary 
men, and others published since his 
death, there was not, with one exception, 
even a letter of Ooldsmitli to be found. 
Material ns these obstacles appeared, the 
design, when once determined upon, was 
pursued, it is hoped, with becoming 
spirit. A journey was undertaken to his 
native spot; to the subsequent residence 
of his father, at Lissoy; to Atblone; and 
to Roscommon and its vicinity, where 
the poet had spent some time in the 
house of one of his uncles: commnnica- 
tious were entered into with his relatives 
who were supposed to be capable of com- 
luunicnting inforntation; indeed, nil who 
could be traced, were applied to on the 
subject; and the records of Trinity Col¬ 
lege searched for sncli facts ns they could 
supply. With the same view, apjtlica- 
tion was made by tlie writer, to all his 
literary acquaintance, and removing to 
London in the following year (1831), he 
had the advantage of pursuing there, the 
research that would have proved un- 
availiug elsewhere. In proof that no 
reasonable diligence was wanting to the 
completion of an object, which he con¬ 
sidered more natkaj^nl (to Ireland) than 
personal, it may be mentioned, that 
several hundreds of letters have been 
written in furtherance of his inquiries, 
and personal applications nearly as nu¬ 
merous made to others; while mauy of 
the periodical works, and several of the 
daily journals, for a period of fifteen years, 
have been carefully examined by himself, 
to ascertain the exact dates of the poet’s 
productions, to trace such others from 


the some pubiybers as he (Ud not avow, 
and to glean all the miscellaneous in¬ 
telligence they might afford. Much of 
this was done amid occupations of a 
public nature, and necessarily cost much 
time and laborious inquiry. The result, 
however, has been a large, and it is hoped 
accurate, accession of information.” 

This hope, we are sure all the readers 
of Mr. Prior’s indefeligable volumes, 
will admit to be amply gratified. It 
is no wonder that it has been a laboiir 
of nearly seven years. 

The firet twenty pages shall serve as 
a specimen of the industrious labours 
of Mr. Prior. Public documents are 
bunted through to ascertain that, on 
the 5th of March, 34th Hen. Vllf. 
(1542), a king’s letter appointed 
John Goldsmyth clerk of the council; 
the records of the parliamentary com¬ 
mission of 1641, supply the testimony 
of the llev. John Goldsmith, as to bis 
adventures in the time oftlie Massacre. 

are furnished with a copy of the 
grant, which assigned to George Gold¬ 
smith and Hester bis wife, the lauds 
of Kilbegg and Brackughreagb, in the 
Barony of Moycashell; the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are in constant 
employment, to discover such entries 
relative to all kinds of Goldsmiths, as 
the following: — “ 1697, Sep. 23". 
Johannes Goldsmith Pensio: — Filius* 
lioberti Goldsmith generosi—Annum 
agens 18—Natus villa dicta Baliioiighter 
Com : lloscommon— l',ducatus Stroks- 
town sub Mag". Cugb—Tutor Eu : 
I.oyd.” Sir William Betham is put 
under requisition for points of family 
history and genealogy; Llojfd's Evening 
Post, May 27-29, 1765, is hunted up 
for a paragraph recording the generosity 
of the mother of General Wolfe, because 
her name was Goldsmith; the heading 
of a lease contracted between William 
Conolly one of the lords justices, and 
Ann Jones the poet’s grandmodier, is 
duly exemplified, with an evident regret 
that no larger portion of the document 
has been preserved; tliat the house of Pal¬ 
las ill which Oliver was bom, “ would 
appear” to have become the property of 
a branch of the family, is evidenced by 
an e.xtract from an Irish magazine, 

“ Exshaw’s, for 1770,” [Mr. Prior, Mr. 


• The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a Variety of Original Sources, and com¬ 
prising numerous Unpublished Letters, &c. &c. By James Prior, Esq., .4ut}ior of 
the "Life of Burke.” 2 vols. 8vo. London, Murray. 1837. 
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Prior, wl^at cooiith ?]. The Reverend 
Doctor Strean, of Athlone, to whom 
the auUior feels obliged for the inquiries 
he had made, is made to furbish up his 
Celtic lore, to inform us that Ardnagan 
(one of the places to which Goldsmith's 
birth is assigned), or Ardnngowan, is 
in more correct orthography Airdna- 
gablia; the identical leaf of the family 
Bible which records the births of the 
Goldsmiths, and sets at rest for ever the 
doubts and mistakes of Bishop Percy 
and others who dale Oliver’s entrance 
into the world on the 29th, instead of 
the loth, of November, fall into the all¬ 
searching hands of our biographer; the 
Register Office of Dublin disgoi^es 
deeds relating to the lands of Lissoy, 
concerning which, had also been ran¬ 
sacked, the scarce volume, giving an 
account of the forfeited estates in Ire¬ 
land ; ” a traveller in America is drag¬ 
ged homeward, to testify respecting 
the hawthorn bush of Auburn, and 
so forth. We have not minutely cata¬ 
logued the documentary evidence from 
books and papera which form the raw 
material of the first score of pa^es ;iand 
yet what a miscellaneous mass 1 Deeds, 
grants, leases, parliamentary records, 
college books, newspapers, magazines, 
family Bibles, public registries; Wood’s 
Alhena, Temple’s Rebellion, Ulster 
King of Arms, Mr. Jones Lloyd, pro¬ 
prietor of Smilli Hill or Ardnagowan, 
Drs. Strean and Neligan of AUiloiie, 
* Mr. Bond of Lissoy, Best an Irish 
cieigyman, Davis’s Travels in the 
United States ,—all dance before us, not 
in any mazes of metaphorical confusion, 
but in the stiaighlforward paths of 
ticketed and labelled chronological re¬ 
gularity. One grief penetrates the 
accurate heart of Mr. Prior. 

“ The reader will observe many varia¬ 
tions in the orthography; thus, Lissoy 
or Lishoy, are us^ as tlie whim of the 
moment prompts; thus, also, we have 
Pallas, Pallasmore, Pallismore, and Pal- 
lacemore, all meaning the same place; 
and the family of Hodson, near Athlone, 
into which the poet’s sister Catherine 
married, is now by their own relatives 
called and spelt Hodson or Hudson in¬ 
discriminately; the latter, indeed, most 
commonly. Few things perplex an in¬ 
quirer in Ireland more than tliese need¬ 
less and arbitrary variations.” 

This is a sad pity, and should be cor¬ 
rected by act of parliament, now that 
tlie schoolmaster is abroad. 

Leomcula hac, says the philosophic 


Clarke, td'ler enumerating the princi¬ 
pal subjects of grammar, prosody, 
accents, &%., which occupy the notes 
of his Iliad,—Leviuscuta hec, sed ex 
ekmentis constant, eprine^iis pendent 
omnia —and y/e ought to be grateful 
to a biographer who takes so much 
pains, to inform himself and bis 
readers of whatever can be discovered 
bearing reference to his task. Many 
things which, at the time they occurred, 
seemed to be as trifling and unim¬ 
portant, as the pains bestowred to find 
them out now may appear to the care¬ 
less reader, contributed, no doubt, to 
form the mind, to influence the feelings, 
and to feed the imagination of the 
future poet. 

The same care marks the work 
throughout. The progress of Oliver, 
from die fosteiing care of ElizabeUi 
Delap, who boasted, with deserved 
pride, that site was the first who put 
a book into his hands, through the 
tuition of Byrne, the village school¬ 
master, the Rev. Mr. Griffin of Eiphin, 
Mr. Campbell of Athlone, the Rev. 
P. Hughes of Edgeworthstown, till his 
entrance in the Irish University, is 
duly set forth, with as many personal 
anecdotes as can now be recovered. 
We fear, that like most anecdotes of 
the boyhood of men afterwards distin¬ 
guished in life, they are somewliat 
apocryphal. It is generally agreed 
upon, however, that he exhibit^ no 
proofe of bis future ability while at 
school, but this has been said of 
so many other remarkable persons, 
that it is scarcely worth noticing. In 
the appreciation of talent, there’ are 
two parties to be considered, the ob¬ 
server as well as the observed. Many 
causes will concur to render the early 
career of a man of genius undistin- 
guishedj witliout driving us to the hy¬ 
pothesis, tliat because im did not shine 
at school or collie, he was inferior at 
that very moment in intellect, or ability 
to those who, meMuring his capacity 
by their own, looked down upon him 
for not executing, or, perhaps, even 
attempting to execute, those literary 
feats, which formed the height of Uieir 
aspiring. 

The pecuniary difficulties of his 
family, rendered it necessary that he 
should enter Trinity College as a sizer. 
Mr. Prior laudably corrects various 
errors connected with this event. 

" The time having arrived for entering 
the university, Ohfw wes admitted a 
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sizflr of Trinity College, Dublin, Jane 
11.1745. An error in tbe year of ad* 
miseion, baa prevailed in all accounts 
hitherto given of biip. wlticb. arises from 
tbe,.uQivermty year commencing on tbe 
9tli July, so that the six previous months 
appear, to an inadvertent examiner, to 
be of earlier date than they really are. 

*' The following is the entry extracted 
from tbe official ngister, in which, how- 
evm-, there are two errors; one stating 
him to be born in Westmeath, which 
arose from the abode of his father being 
in that county; and the other, in repre¬ 
senting him to be only fifteen years old, 
when he was really more than sixteen, 
if the date of his birth, November 17S8, 
be, as we must believe, correct. 

“ In a list of eight sizers, entered on 
the same day, bis name is the lost en¬ 
rolled. Ilis answering, therefore, in the 
previous examination, it is presumed, 
wns loss satisfactoiT than that of others, 
there b^ing on such occasions a contest 
for superiority, among such us apply for 
the benefits of the foundation. But, con¬ 
sidering that he was the junior candidate 
of the party, and, no doubt, triumphed 
over many other competitors, the fact of 
admission at all is evidence of consi- 
demble proficiency in classical know¬ 
ledge.” 

He was unhappy in the choice of a 
tutor. Of Theaker Wilder, who was the 
iterson selected, it so chances that we 
have heard somewhat. Ilis name is 
connected with the Droughts, Greaveses, 
Macdonnells — all men of honourable 
record in the history of Dublin College. 
That poor Goldsmith should have been 
ill-used by the roaring and hard-drink¬ 
ing mathematician into whose hands 
he was committed, is possible enough; 
but that Theaker Wilder was any thing 
worse than a riotous lad while an un¬ 
dergraduate, and a severe disciplinarian 
and tutor in after-times, we doubt. The 
very anecdotes gathered by Prior go to 
no further extent. Those which are 
found in other Lives of Goldsmith may 
be looked upon as wholly without 
foundation. That the tutor of Gold¬ 
smith was capable of kindijr and ho¬ 
nourable emotions, Mr. Prior comes 
forward willingly to prove, in a passage 
which also supplies a notice of Wilder's 
melancholy end;— 

” With passions so uncontrolled nnd 
unsmiable, he could be considerate and 
charitable. On the death of Dr. Ma¬ 
guire, about 1768, he succeeded to tlie 
mathematical chair : at his own expense 
he published, for the benefit of the #Mow; 
and fomyy, an edition of ilritfi' 


ffiette, prepared for tbe press by tite de¬ 
ceased, with' odious notes by himself. 
He intimated likewise a design of com¬ 
pleting and publishing, from the same 
kind motives, three other unfinished trea¬ 
tises of his predecessor, on Arithmetic, 
Equations, and Ratios. And it may be 
remarked, that at the moment (1770) he 
first appeared in the press, his quondam 
pupil, after long straggling with ob¬ 
scurity and poverty, bad attained the 
summit of literary reputation. The end 
of this gentleman proved as melancholy 
as his habits had been exceptionable. 
Early in 1770 he quitted the university 
for one of its livings, that of Rathmelton, 
in tlie county of Donegal. Here, it is 
said, a femrie of equivocal character 
exercised such influence in his house os 
to deny him admission when he chose to 
stop out late at night; and on attempting 
at such times to enter by the window, 
usually met with strong resistance, until 
certain terms of capitulation with the 
party within had been proposed and ac¬ 
cepted. It is, therefore, scarcely matter 
of surprise that he was found dead one 
morning on the floor of bis room, with 
traces of severe contusion, the cause of 
whi^, us no investigation took place, 
remained unknown.” 

It is probable that the notes on 
Newton are nothing better than a 
collection of ** cuts,” as the men of 
T. C. D. call the mathematical conun¬ 
drums ill which they so much rejoice. 
But that is no matter. Theaker Wilder 
employed his labours in the most scho- 
larlikeand generous manner—in spread¬ 
ing, as far as he could, the scientific 
fame of his predecessor, and devoting 
the profits of his work to the advantage 
of the widow. Tliis does not bespeak 
an innately savage disposition. As for 
the unfortunate liaison hinted at in the 
above extract, something may be said 
in palliation. By the strict rules of 
the Irish University, the charter and 
laws of which were drawn from those 
of Cambridge, celibacy was, as in the 
English universities, enjoined on the 
fellows; bat in process of time the law 
was, at first secretly, and afterwai-ds 
openly, disregarded. An ambiguous 
wording ig the statute afforded a loop¬ 
hole of retreat. It was not exactly 
enacted that fellows should not marry, 
but that, if such marriage were dis¬ 
covered, the fellowship should be va¬ 
cated. As nobody was bound to dis¬ 
cover on himself, and as public feeling 
in Ireland was always against the sta¬ 
tute, the salvo quieted unreluctant con- 
sciemes, and the fellows manried wiUi- 
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but scrujple; but, even within the me¬ 
mo^ of tbe present generation, the 
ladies did not assume the names of 
their husbands, though received in so> 
ciety without hesitation on that account. 
About the beginning of the present 
century the pretence was dung aside 
altogether^ and the wife fearlessly took 
the name to which her mai'riage gave 
her a riglit. Many of these ladioi 
were, and many continue to be, the 
grace and ornament of the circles in 
which they move, whether in Dublin 
or the country; but the practice is now 
at an end. An old-bachelor provost, 
of the name of Hall,* who had been 
educated in an English university — 
Cambridge, we believe—caused the 
sbttute to be drawn more strictly, and 
all persons obtaining fellowships from 
the date of the altered statute are doomed 
to celibacy. We do not know the par¬ 
ticulars of Wilder’s case, but it is pos¬ 
sible that the character of the termagant 
who ruled his house might not be in 
any serious respect more equivocal 
than that of ladies who, when the cir¬ 
cumstances are explained, were dbove 
blemish or censure. 

We sjiould like to have Goldsmith’s 
own account of the conduct pursued 
towards him by this savage tutor. 1 he 
collegiate stories here collected are of 
no great consequence; such as a joke 
about the centre of gravity whicli has 
been cracked by every so|)histcr since 
the days of Usher, and for which the 
tutor could not have cared a farthing; 
and a quarrel respecting a breach of 
collegiate discipline (giving a ball and 
supper within the wails—an enormity 
practised even in our own time, we fear, 
and, of course, duly rebuked, and as 
duly laughed at), vt'hich ended in a per¬ 
sonal “ turn-up ” between Wilder and 
his pupil. Now, from the riotous man¬ 
ners of the parties—to say nothing of 
the general habits of their country and 
college—this is possible enough; and, 
judging from what is recorded of the 

K ersonal prowess of both—the fellow 
eing “noted (p. 65) for strengUi, 
bgility, and ferocity”—very probable 
that the latter had the worst of it: 
but tliat a matter so much of ordi¬ 
nary routine should affect the mind of 


Goldsmith with despondePey, will not 
be believed by those who have studied 
the history or eaten the commons of the 
Collegium Sanette et Individine Trini” 
tatisjuxta Dublinmm. Not very long 
before. Goldsmith himself had been 
engag^ in a riot of no sraaU magni¬ 
tude, which drew upon him the anger 
of the university. The following is 
the record of that part of the sentence 
which relates to Goldsmith ;— 

" Et eum constat insuper Oliveruin 
Goldsmith (three otlter names are like¬ 
wise mentioned), hide seditioni J'avme et 
tumultuantihiis opem tiiUm visum et pro:- 
posito et sociis seniorihus pmdictos Oiioerum 
Goldsmith (cum aliis) puMioe admtmeie 
et Italic ttdmonitioiiem in album CoUegii 
referri,” 

The riot is thus related by a 
Dr. Wilson:— 

" Several scholars were expelled f<w 
raising a sedition and riot in tlie city of 
Dublin : ’twas occasioned by a report 
that a scholar had been arrested in Fleet 
Street. I'o revenge this supposed insult, 
a numerous body of scholars rnsbed into 
town, under the command of Gallous 
Walsh — wlio in those days was con- 
troller-generul of riots — explored the 
dens of the bailiffs, conducted the pri¬ 
soners in triumph to the college, and 
pumped them soundly in the old cistern. 
Jn those days of primitive 8imj)licity, 
the pumping- of constables was a very 
fashionable amusement. The commander 
then proposed breaking open Newgate, 
and making u general jail-delivery. The 
enterprise was attempted, but failed for 
wont of cannon. Iloe, who was the con¬ 
stable of the castle, and was well, sup¬ 
plied with artillery, repulsed the assail¬ 
ants ; and some townsmen, whose curio¬ 
sity induced them to become spectators 
of this futile attempt, were killed in the 
action. 

“ Goldsmith, though not a principal, 
was ]»resent at the transaction, and was 
publicly admonished for aiding and abet¬ 
ting the riot,— in the wen^s of the sen¬ 
tence, quod seditiami favisset et tumullu- 
antibus opem tulissel.’^ 

Tilis, we submit, was a town-and- 
gown row of no common kind, and a 
young gentleman engaged in it is not 
the sort of person to break his heart 
for a knock-down blow. The riot is 


* Hall was accused of some underhand conduct in this huaineia. Handea, tite 
new Irish bishop, was, if we do not forget, energetically angry about it; but our 
recollections of the affair are quite confused. Hall succeeded Percy in the biriiopric 
of Drouaore, but died in a fow days after bU consecration. He wai a nan in no way 
distinguislied for knowledge or a^ty. t 
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detailed in a droll style by a (Wend of 
Burke’sy in a letter to a friend ;— 

“ I wonder Ned (Bi^rke) did not ac- 
qunint you with seyernl importniit affairs 
n'btch tiave happened in town, but I'll 
supply bis place. Jupiter, perceiving 
the days devoted to him* had .passed 
equally disregarded with those of the 
other gods, was resolved to make it now 
more remarkable ; for, lo! a suddeu fury 
seized the Triuitarians,! and, with im- 
jietuous haste, they poured through oil 
the streets, in hopes to free a wight by 
catchpole’s powerful hand to durance 
hard conveyed. Sol, fearful of their 
swift approach, now • • * was hasting 
to unyoke his steeds — sure most just it 
is to call him god of wisdom — for, had 
he stayed, what might he not expect 
from those blades who with victorious 
arms had now overthrown the mj'rmidons 
of Dublin's mighty Lord. Now see the 
chance of Var; the wight, who erst in 
triumph led the hopeless victim to the 
prison vile, now fell himself a prey to 
those whose fury heretofore he’d braved : 
who with Joe, as great as when Achilles 
raugb^ old Priam’s murdering sou, and, 
witii relentless fury, tied him to his cha¬ 
riot, an they, with fury equal and uo less 
relentless, forced tlie wretched captive 
to their own dominions; there spoiled 
him of his armour, nud w'itli force ns 
when the great Hercules the fierce An- 
Iteus from tho ground uproar'd, then 
plunged him in the horrid gulf for catch- 
poles vile prepared, where uo kind 
nymph or dolphin huge, him beaiiug, 
might relievo. { Thus plunged in water 
and in grief, long time be lay. At 
length, his arms uplifting, he implores 
their kind relief, which they in brief af¬ 
ford, and save the wretched captive from 
his fate; but naked led him, midst the 
admiring crowd, to the great building 
where tho varied race of merchants, 

catcbpoles, aldermeu and duus, wh-, 

thieves, and Judge, fill up tho noisy 
choir. Thus, wi^ many a shout victo* 
rious, marched the glorious youth, till 
the dun night now warned them to 
retreat. 

“ The remainder yoH must take in 
plain prose. The mob attempting to 
force tho Black Dog,$ the gaoler bred, 
killed two, and wounded others. Five 
scholars were expelled for tlie riot, and 
five more admoni^ed: so ended an af> 


fair which made great mnse in the city. 
Another man was killed since a-fighting.” 

Really, when we find Goldsmith 
engaged in such occupations as giving 
balls and suppers, breaking open 
spui^inghouses, ducking baitifis,- at¬ 
tacking “ the donjon-keep of New¬ 
gate’s dreaiy bold," and captivating his 
brother-students by singing songs and 
playing on the fiute, we cannot believe 
that his mind was of so very peculiar a 
sensibility as to grieve over the trifling 
causes of irritation afforded him by 
Wilder. A deeper and more reason¬ 
able ground of grief was the dreadful 
want of money under which be la* § 
boured. Dr. Wilson describes him as 
being in a state of squalid poverty; 
and, wbeu we consider the reluctance 
with which he entered college as a 
sizer, the galling treatment to which 
students of tliat rank were in those 
days submitted, and his efforts to rise 
from its condition frustrated by the ill 
success attendant on idleness, we need 
hardly look any further for reasons w|jy 
lie wa# more than once tempted to 
abandon his collegiate career in de¬ 
spair. Tlie necessity that compelled 
him to pledge his books must have 
wounded him more cruelly than the 
grim pun of his tutor on the occasion 
—Mulnt quadrata rotundis. We can 
easily believe what is here asserted 
(p. 76), that Wilder privately encou- 
mged Goldsmith in joining in a riot, 
the object of which was to punish a 
class of men so universally obnoxious 
to Irish gentlemen as bailiffs. If 
such were the case, it bespeaks a very 
cordial understanding between them; 
and we must add, that when Mr. 
Prior remarks that he “ was said to 
have encouraged privately what he was 
afterwards called upon to punish in his 
corporate capacity," he should have 
observed, that the punishment was 
extremely slight. Ilow would the 
authorities of Oxford and Cambridge 
deal with students aiding and abetting 
a riot, in which, after rescuing persons 
confined undjiir process of law, ^e tuiv 
bulent gownsmen proceeded to break 


* •' Thursday—Die Jovis—the day of the riot.” 

t “ Members of Trinity College." 

X " Alluding to ducking the sheriff’s officers in a great cistern, then in the area 
of 'frinity College, as punishment fbr presuming to arrest a student.” 

§ ** Newgate, it is presumed, from the previous statement of Dr. Wilson. It 
was then, as sppeaxs from other nodees of this riot, a dilapidated and insecure 

building, which accounts for the students attempting to force h.” 
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open a eaol, and entered into an affray 
attended by the loss of lives? We 
are of opinion that they would not be 
contented with a simple admonition, 
which so slightly affected Goldsmith in 
his university course, that he mte for a 
scholarship the next year, and obtained 
the minor advantage of an exhibition, 
and offered no impediment to his taking 
his degree at the proper time. The 
sdn of the first man of our day—of the 
Duke of Wellington himself—had far 
harsher measure dealt to him than was 
met with by the poor and obscure 
Goldsmith. 

On due exainination, it will be found 
tliat the general conduct of the govern¬ 
ing powers of universities is directed by 
the best motives. That there will be 
individual cases of oppression and mis¬ 
conduct is only to be expected from 
the usual condition of mankind, but 
they are exceedingly rare. As for the 
complaints made by men, who have 
afterwards risen to eminence, that 
they were neglected by provosts, and 
fellows, and tutors, and outstripped 
in the race for academical honours 
by persons whom, in their career 
through life, they left immeasurably 
behind them, we do not attach to them 
any great importance. Universities 
must lay down a certain course to be 
followed by all, and the consent of the 
European world has rather strictly de¬ 
fined what that course is to be. Inde¬ 
pendently of the glories and the beau¬ 
ties of the classical writings, the fact of 
the primary record of the Christian 
religion—the New Testament—being 
in Greek, renders a sedulous culture of 
that language a matter of necessity in 
Christian countries. Latin, for many 
reasons — ecclesiastical, legal, civil, 
antiquarian, historical — is indispens¬ 
able. It would lead us into a disqui¬ 
sition too long and too discursive for 
the present paper, to consider how 
much the general cause of civilisation 
is indebted to what we may logically 
call the accidents of Christianity; as, 
for example, this of imposing on us as 
a duty the intimate knowledge of the 
poets, philosophers, historians, wits, 
and sages of Greece and Rome; and 
yet it is matter worthy of considera¬ 
tion. Religious reasons require, that 
to the study of these languages should 
be joined that of Hebrew; but as there 
is no literature of aoy importance in 
the language, beside what is contained 
in the Old Testament—as the contro¬ 


versies of the Christie churches rarely 
demand critical reference to the ori¬ 
ginal text—and as a knowledge of tlie 
tongue can hardly have any practical 
bearing on the ordifiaiy concerns of life, 
it is not so generally attended to. It has 
also been decided upon, by universal 
consent, that rejecting from elementary 
courses, for the most philosophical 
reasons, sciences of mere experiment or 
observation, chemistry, botany, miner- 
alogy,* &c., the mind of an educated 
youth should be devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of sciences which, reasoning on 
principles d priori, exercise the iutel- 
iect through all the master-processes of 
thought. -Logic, metaphysics, mathe¬ 
matics in its various branches and its 
highest applications, as to astronomy, 
must be the sciences of an university. 
Goldsmith’s complaint of the preva¬ 
lence of such studies, quoted by Mr. 
Prior, is not the wisest kind :— 

*' As from the first, he did not hesitate 
to avow dislike to all the graver studies 
of die place, he at a future time appeared 
to seek an excuse for it i and many years 
afterwards, when writing the Lijfe of 
Parnell, seemed willing hypotbotically 
to infer, what he made uo attempt to 
prove, that a similar feeling was enter¬ 
tained by that poet. ' His progress,’ be 
says, ‘through the college course of 
study, was probably marked with but 
little splendour; his imagination might 
have been too warm to relish tlie cold 
logic of Uurgersdicius, or the dreary 
subtleties of Smi^Iesius.* By the ac¬ 
counts of his friend Beat^,who reasoned 
with him on his neglect, and the offence 
likely to be taken by his tutor on tliis 
account, he expressed repeatedly his 
contempt for mathematics, and greater 
dislike, if possible, toward ethics and 
logic. In the same spirit be tells us, in 
the Essay on Polite JAterature in Europe, 
' Mathematics are, perhaps, too much 
studied at our universities. This seems 
a science to which the meanest intellects 
are equal. 1 forget who it is that says, 
AH men might understand mathematics 
if they would.’ ” 

We are as ignorant as Goldsmith of 
the author of this dictum, but we canuot 
reverence its sagacity. All men of 
ordinary understanding may be, to a 
certain degree, whatever they please. 
As there is no peculiar mystery in ma¬ 
thematics, any one, we suppose, may 
become a well-trained discipU ; but to 
be a master, is not to be oWined bv 
the meanest inteHects. Goldsmith 
would have seeh the follacy of his ar- 
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gument, if it were applied to the arts 
in which he exceUed. Surely the art 
of mahing verses, which may pass for 
poetry, is ohe to which the meanest 
intellects are equal; and yet the author 
of 27ie Deserted Vilta^ would scruple 
to lay it donm as an iaphorism not to 
be disputed, that all men might be 
poets if they would.” 

It is easy to laugh at the cold logic 
of Burgersdicius, or tlie dreary subtle> 
ties of Smiglesius: we doubt if Goldy 
ever devoted a serious moment to the 
pages of either; and we have 7io doubt 
that the same distaste for such studies, 
which rendered unpalatable the grave 
and prosy butmost methodical expound¬ 
ers of scholastic logic, would have turned 
him away from the labours of Locke, or 
Berkeley, of Reid, or Kant, or even 
the trifling of Stewart. That, however, 
is no reason wliy the nature of thought 
and language should not be investi¬ 
gated, and the laws of reasoning accu¬ 
rately laid down. It is a difierent 
question to decide ** quo duce, quo 
lure” we are to enlist ourselves; and, 
perhaps, something might be said in 
favour even of the schoolmen: but we 
must let it pass. As for his despising 
ethics and logic, why that is droll 
enough. What are his papers in the 
Citizen of the World, the Bee, &c., 
but ethical treatises 'I and what was his 
great friend and patron, Dr. Johnson, 
but a peripatetic logician, as disputa¬ 
tious and as syllogistical as any of the 
Ma"Utri nostri who battled the causes 
of Realism and Nominalism with all 
Aristotelic armoury of mode and figure ? 

It being settled what the course, 
scientific and classical, in a university 
must be, how are those who govern it 
to decide upon the talents and capa¬ 
bilities of the yout!) committed to their 
care, but by the progress they display ? 
What Mr. Prior says on the subject is 
extremely just: 

“ It is obviously ousy^ but fallacious, 
to censure general systems of education, 
because many of the details may be in¬ 
applicable to particular individuals. Were 
it distinctly foreseen, tbst fiie youth of 
to-day is to be the distinguished poet, 
statesman, or mathematician, of a future 
period, bis education might be varied, 
possibly with advantage; though this by 
no means follows: for exclusive devotion 
to one pursuit is as objectionable in edu¬ 
cation as in other things. But the bent 
of a boy’s mind cannot dways be ascer¬ 
tained with preoirion; even bi« wisbbs 


cannot bo safely trusted; and he must, 
therefore, as the sure method of disci¬ 
plining and enlarging bis faculties, follow 
* that path which his tutors, and not his 
inclinations, have clmlked out’ 

“ That colleges enrich the prudent, is 
sometimes true} but who are to be re¬ 
warded,—the attentive or the negligent 1 
That the ingenious are neglected is so 
fur from being the fact, that 3 'oang men 
who exhibit proofs of talent at college 
are noticed, praised, and even remem¬ 
bered, long after the occasion, in a greater 
degree than their share of merit probably 
deserved; as the future lives of many 
have furnished little evidence of supe¬ 
riority. Ingenuity, therefore, in wlwt- 
ever form displayed, rarely passes with¬ 
out its reward. But if the implied com¬ 
pact entered into with such institutions, 
that of conforming to the system by 
which they are conducted, be disregarded, 
no just cause for complaint can fairly 
exist if their benefits be withheld. Poets, 
indeed, may tliiuk otherwise; and se¬ 
veral of our distinguished names in that 
class looked back with little satisfaction 
to the period of their lives spent at a 
university; willing, perhaps, to forget 
their o^n errors or negligences in the 
occasional defects or mistakes observed 
in their instructors : but it is idle for the 
inexperienced to find fault with modes of 
study or the restraints of discipline. When 
a student complains of his college, the 
probability is, that the college has much 
more reason to complain of him.” 

Nay, take the very instance of what 
poets are best qualified to understand. 
Suppose two lads arc to rise to colle¬ 
giate distinction by a knowledge of 
Homer, one of tbcni endowed with a 
soul capable of appreciating the magni¬ 
ficent beauty, the glorious sublimity, 
the heroism, the pathos, the poetic 
graces of all kinds, shining forth in 
every page of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but who has never taken the trouble of 
reading cither; and the other, no more 
than an ordinaty and patient student, 
who has made himself master of the 
language of the books, and can ex- 

E ound their meaning, prosaically per- 
aps, but after a correct fashion, and 
unravel all the mysteries of their fables, 
their metre, their dialect, and so forth. 
The examiner may, periiaps. divine 
tiiat the idler of the two is the more 
brilliant — though even that is not al¬ 
ways self-evident—but he must award 
the honours in his gift to him who has 
the more adequately fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions of the exaroinatioii. I^or let it be 
imagined that it is only fellows of col- 
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legw iKrho make sack mistakes. Lord 
Byron was captious enough in liis com¬ 
plaints against Cambridge, but nobody 
there made the misndce which, not long 
after bis lordship’s having left die uni¬ 
versity, was ma^ by the jwofound dis¬ 
penser of literary fame in those days — 
the Edinburgh Review. Tlie reviewers, 
who never lost an opportunity of railing 
against the English universities, and 
setting them down as abodes of un¬ 
mitigated dSliiess, fatal to talent, and 
annihilative of genius, declared that 
Lord Byron had mistaken his vocation 
—that he never could be a poet—and 
tliat the sooner he abandoned the pur¬ 
suit of the Muses it would be the better 
for himself. Had any thing like this been 
said in Cambridge, or had a desire to 
drive Lord Byron from poetry, which 
was the attempt (^thereview,b^n mani¬ 
fested by his tutors, the race would have 
been infallibly devoted to Beeotia. 

We have lingered, perhaps, too long 
on the college career of Goldsmith, 
because we think that in his case, as 
indeed in many others, his alma mater 
has not had due justice awarded to her. 
We leave it to some of her sons to fight 
her battle, remarking only, tliat an in¬ 
spection of the volumes before us will 
shew how absurd is tite appellation of 

the silent sister," bestowed upon her 
generally by men whose names are for¬ 
gotten in tiieir own universities. Con¬ 
sidering the numbers of her alumni, as 
compart with Oxford and Cambridge, 
she has contributed more than her pro¬ 
portionate share to the literature ofthc 
country. Here we find Burke, Gold¬ 
smith, Flood, with many others, no 
doubt equal to the average names of 
the English universities, contemporaries 
in a college not mustering, perhaps, 
four hundred pupils. 

The education, which fitted (jold- 
smith for the place he at last held in the 
world of letters, began, as usual in such 
cases, after he left college. 11 was desul- 
toiy enough. Mr. Prior details, with 
as much minuteness as his materials, 
scraped with uncommon industry from 
.idl quarters, will allosv, the fortunes of 
his Itero in his various wanderings. 
Moch cannot be added to what we 
already know,—his adventures in Cork 
with his hmse Fiddieback, which we 
cannot help tlrinkiiig with Malone, are 
somewhat coloured by Goldsmith’s 
imagination; his sojourn in Edin- 
bttigi), wheie we thitde. some forther 
m^jhtbe p^ed^up; [it there 


no other record of bitihthimey with the 
Duke of Hamilton than what h con¬ 
tained in a hasty sentence in one of 
his letters ?]; his arrest at Newcastle, 
where also his fkney seems to be at 
work; his studies in Holland; his tra¬ 
vels in France, Switzerland, and Italy; 
his disputatious and flute-playings; his 
struggles in England, &c. &c., are told 
in a pleasant style; and the whole of 
“ bis travels’ history ” is illustrated by 
|^rpet.ual quotations from his works. 
Goldsmith, of all writers, is the one who 
most deserves the character which he 
applies to Cumberland—of “ drawing 
from himself.” Mr. Prior has succeed¬ 
ed in tracing his contributions to the 
Monthly Review, by means ofGriffith’s 
own marked copy, and has hunted up 
records ofmultifarious labours, to which, 
no doubt, his poverty and not his will 
consented, in fifty other quarters. He 
was principally employed in those days 
by Griffiths, and Newberiy, and occa¬ 
sionally by Smollett in the Critical 
Review. Griffiths appears to have be¬ 
haved very badly to Goldsmith; but 
he was all tlirou^ life a shabby crea¬ 
ture. A letter addressed to him from 
Ijoor Gol(^, fished up by the in¬ 
dustry of Mr. Prior (Vol. I. p. 286), 
cannot be read without pain. It is 
melancholy to find the author of the 
Vicar of Wakefield conr^lled to ac¬ 
knowledge himself ” guilty of mean¬ 
nesses which poverty unavoidably 
brings with it;’’ but he never was 
guilty of such meanness as that which 
wrung the letter from him. Newberry’s 
behaviour, on the contrary, w^ kind, 
and the grateful autlior never forgot it. 
” He called himself the friend of chil¬ 
dren," says George Primrose; “ he 
was the friend of men." 

llie collection of ” articles ’’ which 
Mr. Prior has gathered is at least 
curious, and we doubt not that iiis 
edition of Goldsmith’s works will be 
valuably enriched by the result of his 
researches. They too tmly verify the 
conjecture of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
biographical sketch prefixed to the 
Vicar Wakefield, that the pen of its 
author illuminated the duliiess of many 
a forgotten periodical. The most cu¬ 
rious fact of ilia personal histbry, dis¬ 
covered by the industry of Prior, is his 
rejection by the College of Surgeons. 
He kept it a profoancl secret,- but enfin 
tout est connu. 

“ Whetlior this mdrtifyii^ result rose 
'ft’tftn want of Ipuikrlisdge of^mite ana* 
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t<mj, wbidi been long frcna tbe 

schools might be «a«fy Avgottea, car of 
opsratiTS siirgsr^i to which, coatemplat* 
ing pbjsio as hts pfeculwr proviace^ bs 
might not have paid sufficieot atteaiiou; 
whether his memory or presence of mind 
were overpon-ered by ^e apprehension 
felt by every surgical tyro on such occa¬ 
sions, or ha was disconcerted bv the 
banter of some such examinee as Rode¬ 
rick Baodom encountered, it is vain to 
inquire. The oircumatance is curious 
in itself, and is now for the first time 
disclosed. Mo communication on the 
subject appears to have beeu made to his 
relatives, nor was it even surmised by 
any of bis acquaintance or biographers, 
although at the moment, no doubt, known 
to a few more intimate associates, who 
were sufficiently reserveil to keep the 
secret. The unexplained relinquishment 
of the India appointment first excited 
suspicion of the fact in the mind of the 
writer, which was confirmed by a ru. 
mour, vague indeed and unsatisffictory, 
of the same nature, communicated by an 
eminent physician. The causa of such 
abandonment then became obvious, re¬ 
jection from one branch of service neces- 
sarilv disqualifying him for all; and, 
by the regulations of medical bodies, no 
re-examination of an unsuccessful appli¬ 
cant could b(i had under a period of three 
or six months, for the advuntige of fur¬ 
ther study. Accident, therefore, or some¬ 
thing akin to accident, did for him what 
it has donts for others of our eminent 
'men, who had determined to proceed 
abroad in the purauit of wealth,—it kept 
him at home, to acquire fame; and, aa 
in the instances of Burke and Barns, to 
elevate the literature of our country. 

“ The following extract is from tlie 
books of the College of Surgeons; it ap. 
pears lie was the only unsuccessful can¬ 
didate on that day: — 

“ ‘ At a Court of Examiners hold at 
the ITieatre, 21st December 1758. Pre¬ 
sent {blank.y 

** (Hei-e several names precede and 
follow that of the Poet, as having passed 
for the medical service of the army or 
navy ; but it is only necessary to quote 
the one preceding Mm, from its con¬ 
nexion with the situation for which he 
was examined.) 

*' * James Bernard, mate to an hos- 

f dtal. Oliver Ooldsmith, found not qua¬ 
lified fi)r ditto.’ ” 

Not qualified to be mate to an hos- 

S ’tal I l^e thing was settled; and 
le had decided &at he was to remain 
in Bn^and, to do that ibr which he 
was qualified. 

The ** Cock Laue Gbofst,’* “ Beau 
Jfaeh,^ die « Histery of Jie War/’ 


fte “ History of MecWeiiburgb,” an 
mratorio, an Engli^ grramar—any 
thing and every thing engaged his pen, 
wkitout addii^ much to his funds, 
or any thing to his fame. But in 
December 1764 apfieared his Traveler, 
which gave him a permanent place in 
his “ land’s Icrnguage." It procured 
him little money—twen^ guineas; 
but it introduced’ him into higher circles 
than tliose to which he had hitherto 
been accustoaoed. Mr. Prior dispels 
the ridiculous fable of hie aaistaking 
the Earl of Nortbnmberkuid^s footman 
for the peer himself; and in general is 
able to prove that the stories current 
at the expense of Goldsmith have no 
better foundation than the waiting-maid 
gossip of sucii blockheads as Sir John 
Hawkins, or the idle prattle of the pa¬ 
ragraph manufacturers. In 1766, he 
published the Vkar of Wakefidd, of 
which (must not we be reminded of 
Waverley?) iiis bookseller had long 
hesitated to risk the publication. The 
Deserted Village appeared in 1770. 
His plays were brou^t on the stage, 
th^^ood-natured Man in 1768, and 
She Stoops to Conquer in 1773. His 
Ikrmit had been piinted ibr the amuse¬ 
ment of the Countess of Northumber¬ 
land in 1764, and his Hatmch of Veni¬ 
son,znd KetaliatioH,vie!te not published 
until after his death. These are the 
works that afford his passport to fame; 
for his ** Essays,” amusing as some 
of them are—the “ Broken Soldier” 
is inimitable, do not lay claim to any 
very high pietensiuns; and his Ani¬ 
mated Nature, and the Histories of 
Home, Greece, and England, are works 
upon which it would be wrong to set 
his reputation. They are as merely 
taskwork as his narrative of the “ Cock 
Lane Ghost;” and, independent of the 
inaccuracies with which they abound, 
the histories do not display one his¬ 
torical qualification. His lucid and easy 
style is their great charm; but he might 
as well hat'e translated Titus Livius 
at once, if he could have compressed 
him within the limits assigned by the 
bookseliei^ With' implicit good faith 
he swallotvs the history of the seven 
kings of Home, the wars of Porsenna, 
the ten years’ si^e of Veit, even Cur- 
tkis and gulf in the forum, the flight 
of the kings, the flight of the people, 
the religious ordmances of Numa, the 
political wisdom of Servius Tullius. 
Ilia and the shs-weif, the sibyl and her 
bo^, Tanaquii her Tallin 
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y*! and 

tMXiimju 

obta, oa^r 

a« 'Cttn rememtir^' oaly ooae^ 
'-jlAer telliiig tbe< tSOI$ of Vii^nla» 
.s'‘sciuple atues in mind aa to 
Hm tnim or accnntcy; nod he baa a 
h¥r n^lvings as to the correctness 
, ‘6r what we aie told about the de- 
h. ceMvim^ whose eiiamelanr, be thinks, 
may have beeu^maCgniAin this busi¬ 
ness ^-iheyoUnd lady, iubisc^icism 
extjmds no'Coitlier. A|^r the ordi¬ 
nary coDunonplaoea story, 

he ftuips ail.* lieg^as is m^ereov 
by bemg wiled in a oask. ^i^ibal 
ia cnisl and per^dious; his army is 
daktreyed by “ lu^ry ” at ('a^a; he 
poriJ^plly by bflaKellus. 

HKl, of ohasthy and 
is a ruffian of' ‘ 

voianed Uadltnessj Cieero, ,the pat¬ 
tern of a oopSul, ae^ with all his fAtrty, 
aetittted Ooly by-^imteVested lorra of 
countm; Csesar, fLdeiibteOte enmpy 
to “ bbte|y; Potej^j^ iUsdetermioM 
sunperter; BstthteteMTliHh friends, aH 
**.iiMiiioaiabla iM»'}''.'|SittOt the in- 
.4#^ swelter of « nttsie." and «so 
* He teok things at |te fbimd 
llMte*; the legendaiy tide, t}>e pertial 
a bt j wP^ y tlib ffi^uoua pib^leteer, 
viem ^ good $(tfb4g|d««f bed why 
aboold be look mepNite ? ' It would but 
l)|im disturbed long-^ted« opinions. 
]Uis aaeohd volume is oped.to more 
■aerions oBjactions. because'following 
ibose wl|o, dragged fisun fouV'tiar. 
intives wbs^ supply materiaU for the 
Jives of empeiofSt he has filled it 
wtf^i j isi gi i sfl ll g details, which even if 
‘ ^laybitase as. mifiynassn nine times out 
txf ten ibky sk false, should be con- 
. demoed to eteriHd sileiiee in woiks 
dastlnBd for the pemsal of youth;,and 
wbif3b, if svOKConidifrthem in eQoUter 
‘''v^bfviesMiave no mere to do wi^ 

JWS^ .O..* 1. .1 n -O' Tw - 
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'*of Gtaeee and JE^ 
I'peteswee we find iai 
‘‘.j^Msia^ i^fais a 
*b»iitttetiotd«( 
irbit 


1 .. hi the liiai 
exoqiS' 
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cipidi bat what ttatiert wio cares (o ' 
see 1^^"? H lois ww the heart, dot 
only il'K ngleftd, but Sif4ffi nations 
to wtifNii'Mieiie acquaimed' yfith the 
tongue of Enfiflnd eoido et^onbd if. 
The qntet ffifl 'bcsIt-tfMHing 

pathos, \lfir''b4itlel^ tell,.tbe kindly 
picturii^ Of mb, the |^nerdnS ibslibgsii 
tlie well idovien chain nf story, sofite- 
times sad, sometimes merty^hut always 
natural, and always ^ifstieS* 
odd jumble of darotnteiq'l^ve and 
gay, commonplaof wnd ecblMric, sim¬ 
ple and knavish*^ but above all, the' 
truly poetic, nay»,the Almost epic clia- 
racter of Dr, PnJj^e hin»etff — have 
endmired die Vic^ of J^abtfeld to all 
who, 'in any condition are ac- 

cess^e to genius, ttinmp^ or ho- 
noundile semimentj^miW^utfOntinue 
so to endtsar it, ' e* « 

•• As long os water rimjl^ aU&'tsll trees 
^ blooak” , 

And l^ouy Lumpkin, and Croaker, 
and Lofty, and Hardcastle, and little 
Flanigan—why not ^d the refined 
gentleman, fitting prototype for the cur¬ 
rent generation ofnmSOnable novelists, 
who danced bis bear te^mne but the 
centeelest of tunes—wilf not they keep 
me name of Ooldanrith as one of the 
main purveyors of dwpeipjc ftua, whe¬ 
ther it pleases our ngmegem to consider 
bis comedies as stbek pieces or not I 
They vmU for ever adtmt him as a fit 
cottBwnibn that (^Itefy of comic 
Irimmen, geared w^ so patriotic a 
pglM Iqr Mr. Thffa.M ’ 

Pf his poems,iMb ftnnit, now thatwe 
bare become more'ctj^ficglly acquainted 
vifith the compositiqps, on whidi hr 
imagined it was raocUffi^, does not ap¬ 
pear to us a soccess^l imitation; as it 
exhibits po approach lo'ttylO, Mmtimeot, 
manners, or oormnt of thought, io one 
old ballads. •» Lotffitejbwon it in this 
point of view, iykmn|tture, thoegh 
not greater that) ImiKhint ^ Wurh- 
Vorth of Bi^iQp nl^faTbni^fl bu|^ 
Considered''without remrill'^tt 
thing but its own meritfJtUoplMnnl 


ono had said that theooi|neptt 5 pi nitbc 
vla^—and se\'0rai’,i^ Ibw *|twt re- 
WiIr^Io pwsagemwfle iOim 
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been ne^krev the tnvth. XUttaUaUon i< 
onl^ a squibfbut executed «itl) pecu» 
liar delicacy and elegance.' llix gieater 
poems, ate the Travei^ end the De- 
serted Vi/liige! the ‘diiy ootnplaint 
ever qrged againer by fastidi- 

ousn^ or envy is, that Uiey are too 
short. Leaving ftU criticism on tiieir' 
lUetary meiit aside, «e may briefly 
allude to di e jydit ieal rejections oil led 
lip by VUtage. It is 

generally considefed tliat Auburn, 
though in many particulars a creation 
of a poetic imagination, was founded on 
liis own native place, Lissoy, and the 
‘popular histoiy of the cause of its de¬ 
sertion, IS given as follows 

'* Lieut. Clen. Robert Naper, so spelt 
in the law ilocumentaof the time, though 
now written M spier, who'is represented 
to have retunied fram Vigo in Spam, 
with a large fortune, purchased, as boa 
been stated, the adjoining lands. In 
erecting a resulenoo and forming a de> 
mesne around it, the habitations of some, 
n-> is alleged, respectable tenants, niid 
^everal of the peasantry, stood in the 
way, and being unwilling to remove for 
his convenience, were at lengtli, after 
mneh resistance, all, excepting the Gold¬ 
smith family, ejected for non-payment 
of rent. Their houses wore pulled down 
and the park enlarged to a circumference 
of nine miles; but so gieat was, tlie in¬ 
dignation of the people at the proceeding, 
tliat, on the seMrsl's death, which oc- 
cun^ soon afterward, they assembled in 
a tumultuous manner, aasaiied the house, 
deatroved much of the property in and 
around it, and among oUier things the 
plantations, to the value of 5OO0L 

** Such is the story; but stories of tliis 
description in Ireland, after the lapse of 
u few years, must be taken with certaiq 
allowances for bent and misrepresenta¬ 
tion ; and after some tnnibie taken in the 
inquiry, we may be induced to believe 
that, if not'wholly unbriM, it is highly 
exaggerated. The origilud estate, ou 
reference to papers conaectild with its 
purchase, was sue liuildred aoibs; to this 
on the death of the general, who seems 
to have died before Umb contract was 
finished, was added nearly eix hundred 
more, and bad the whoje been converted 
into demesne, which from other docu¬ 
ments w e know wee not the case, it could 
not have embraced any thing likb a chr- 
rumference of nine milea> The honse, 
moreover, ie of vary moderate siaek net 
at all of dimemdone requiring euob an 
extent of perk; the bim road likewias 
from Athlonu to Bdllyfnahon, u Urn 
imatter proea roadi, tiie hoosa of t3nhl- 
foj.. %y. »l». VltXt,yu^ 
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turned, the mill, to which he alludes, to •• 
the poem, and a variety of other oWeeta, '' 
if not batunl obstacles, etaad maeu less 
tliMi a mile from the homo so said to be 
bo^t or begun by General hioper, sad 
webld nerassarily interfere with his 
design, 'Gaither, nod be been tyrsnically 
dispoMsd, wee the Otddamith family at 
his mercy; their tbmire, by the terms of 
the lease as already stated, was for 
ever,” on the fulfilment of the moderate 
conditions therein stated; and the origi. 
mil possessor was Mr. Neivstead, not 
Gcneial bfaper. - 

*' The tiyth probably tlie 

general in enteilng upon ^is pne- 

chasc in a rude and disturbed country, 
found the occupiers of the soil disposed, 
ns is too commonlv the rase in Ireland, 
to consider diemsefves its fieeholder,, and 
siaicely liable to any plea or ev<tlB pro¬ 
vocation, to bo disturbed. Il'bsth^ coui^ 
procure no rent the story adiaifag^inil^ * 
necessarily driven on process 
compel payment, the act was rntmrtgeif 
by those barbarous outragtNi, whlfllk^ hro'i. 
Ob common on such occasions at ibenreis 
sent (Liy as at remote periods. Wlm . 
onc% removed, their habitations, wuii^ 
are commonly of the rudest description, 
may hn\ e been rased to prevent a repe¬ 
tition of such scenes. 

“ So fur, it is possible, the oSbucu of the 
proprietor attendedi hut the wanton 
destruction of a tbnvingor pretty village, 
in a country where such'are cmefully 
encouraged by all propiietors of lands, is 
wholly inrptebeble. Popular opinion, 
however, always inclines to the w eaker 
side; and the circumstances, if true only 
ill the smallesb-degree, were calculated 
to make a strong impression upon a mind 
like that of Goldsmith, genetons in its 
impulses, but not always di^riminating 
in its judgments. These betag letainad 
and levolved edth all ihe tenacity of 
early impressions, would readily acquire 
that tone of exaggeration, capable of 
transforming, for the purposes of poetry, 
a group of luud cabins into a beautiful 
village; nod, perhapa, |b<ar turbulent 
and vindictive oecupnnte, into injured, 
and innocent, and af{|pttiated peasants.” 

A poet has a |o«take the pictu¬ 
resque side of a,8tot% to draw for 

embellishments vfjm iiQsgiiuition; 
but if an/thing l|kip,.^hat is here re¬ 
lated tooK [dace in our own ttmesi, it 
would make a capital grieSanM, aiii} 
another ground for demaudu^ f* Justice 
for Ireland.*’ The orator 
think* himself hound to be i|aore 
lOie thvi Uie poet, bM in plaifo, df tl»e 
' beautiful couplets .of CwdMiilb, be 
would supply us with ^ tttibaffon 



prior’* it/* ^ QoldmUk. * '* j^Mardi, 


UMiUey ot mimgled motapliois, gni- 
with a dna quantity of “ ohs 1 ” 
*<id “ ah* l”<—appeals to tlie lentleincss 
of the lush h€«it,and leeommenddtions 
of “ death*a-hed^s and cross-bones " 
Thera would aUo be this remaikable 
dtfferance; the poet looking merely to 
what comes under his observation, is 
not bound to wrjte legislative essays, or 
to enter info statistical details; lie sees, 
01 fancies he sees, the peasanpy leaving 
their native home«, driven by the pies- 
suic of severe lenU aud cuucting laiid- 
louis, and it is no pait of ins calling 
to do more tlian lament such lesults, 
hoping fut better times and kinder feel- 
ing». Tlie howling agitator sees the 
inisciy as nell as the poet, and is hy¬ 
pocrite enough to lament it occasionally 
III frothy sentenoes, that which he is m 
reality augmenting by all the means in 
his power, but he has no poetical e\- 
cufK for not pointinc: out the remedy. 
It IS his duty, in the ofhee he has as¬ 
sumed, to do moie thin howl and 
brawl lie is ell knows, that for the 
evils complained of in tlie Drmhd 
Village, and the miseries of a fai^ncr 
description of our ossn tunes, there is 
an enwiual cine He well knows, 
what Goldsmith, who, we uki fut 
granted, had never bestowed a mo¬ 
ment's thought upon the subject, did 
not know, that the teinedy is the im¬ 
mediate establishment of a system of 
Poon Laws in I as r s-nd, and against 
their introduction the tiader in the 
wretchedness of his countrymen, wilt 
“ ag tate, agitate, agitate,” with a de- 
speratevehemence. The hand that feeds 
tlm starving Irish will be upIiAed to 
drive offthe robber and the pickpocket, 
luid the sturdy beggaiv true to the in¬ 
stincts of bis calling, loudly ]>iotests 
against relief being afibnled to those 
wiio aic really deserving of assistance. 
It is acknowledged tliat 2,300,000 
human beings— two mi ii ions thhec 
ntiNnnFD thousano people— some¬ 
thing about the population ofScotlind, 
are in a slate of the most destitute 
nanpensm in Ireland, that they are all 
but starving, that they arg houseless, 
uncle4> unshod, that they are perishing 
by tunine and disease, m the midst of 
a prosperou* cpuntty, caUmg itself 
Chnstian ; but when an attempt was 
^ made, lu an assembly having the impa- 
jjence to call Itself ^ I^tkmal Ano- 
Mttioin of Ireland, not,tiidefed, to relieve 
fjbietvAti mass of mi9esy,1butfli0rtiy to 
jsi|it.*mt.the itpp^luig end f^g- 


gest that it 1 $ tube to think of a remedy, 
Uiose who take upon themselves the 
oftioe of clamoring for '* Justice fur 
JieUnil,” who will not allow any one to 
be Irish in heait or feeling, who docs 
not Low down to their ngamufhn 
tyranny, cried it down as a ci|,roe oi 
an outrage. Two millions and*a half 
of people are staiving. Tiue, but 
wliat of that’ Don’t bothei us wiili 
such nonsense. Let them starve. Are 
then faniisiiing howls to divert us fiom 
the mam matter^ Look to the registry I 
Tippeiary is iti danger—look to the 
re^stryl What is the starvation of a 
couple of millions compared to the 
chances of Mi She 1 being unseated 
Ay, stii V e—st uve—si uve, growls foi th 
adeepei baik N\ Iio minds them ’ aren’t 
tlicj used to It’ That’s their busincsb, 
mine is the rent, aj, justice foi Inland, 
the rent, the whole rent, and nothing 
but the rent , 

Acomraentary on the Ihutijtd VUiagt 
mi.,Iit lie made an instructiv e’w ork Tlie 
poem was published only a few veaf', 
before the struggle foi what was calii d 
rmancipation began, a stiu^glc which 
we were always lold was to conclude, 
ns r 1 st as one ill-nidged concession aftii 
another was made to mi n tncapabk of 
fntli 01 honour, but which has not con¬ 
cluded jet \\c were told, too, that the 
labouis of the Giaituis and O’Connells 
would infallibly laise the condition and 
awaken the intellect of tire Irish people 
lias the promise been kept ’ Go bark 
to Goldsmith. The principal topic of 
complaint in Ins poem is the drum' 
out of “ the bold peasantrj,” and the 
consequent thinning of the population 
C’oiild he now re appear in Ireland, he 
would find that his feais on the laltii 
point liave not been icahsed. He would 
see that his I old peasantry has been 
replaced by thronging swarms of misei- 
abie wretches, whom those, who lob 
and degiade them dignify by the com¬ 
plimentary title of the finest peasantry 
under the sun. *Ile would see, also, 
that the character of boldness has 
vanished, and that a gioveiling herd, 
sunk in the most debasing superstition, 
ground to the earth by the nmst abject 
poverty, and Uieiefore famtimiised with 
vice, ^nd nurtured in crtinc, fills the 
place of “ the country’s pride.” No, 
where would be find what, even to lus 
imagination, dbuld svpply tlie hints for 
Attbum, the sweeteat village of the 
plautJ' He poiUd |iave to turn away 
jiilhJoithiiig fiivprei i&b igualid svratch- 
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^dnpss, coward turbulence, abject 
fetiche worship, savage and bloodthirsty 
cruelty, which the traveller in 
Ireland at every step. The country 
schoolmaster he would find acting as 
secretary to Captain Ilock, and dic- 
t-ating lessons of murder; the village 
alehouse, bereft of its humble finery, a 
filthy cover for the assassin; the country 
clergyman, a mark for the bullet of the 
hired bravo; and the decent church that 
tups the neighbouring hill, an object of 
inteipstcd hatred to tlie occupier of the 
chapol founded since the days of the 
poet. Saxe in Piotestant Ulster, he 
would not find in any village of Ireland 
a shadow of the comfort, the decency, 
or the innocent industry wliich he pic- 
tuics foith in Auburn. Such are the 
fruits of Emancipation. As for the 
pioinispd advance in intellect, a com¬ 
parison of the period of fifty or sixty 
years before die relaxation of the 
penal code, say from tlie Hanoverian 
su(ces‘^lon, with the fifty or sixty 
ycats that succeeded, wdl shew how 
ftilsG was that expectation. Ireland 
has made but scanty contributions 
to our litei.iture in the past half cen- 
tiiiy. In the period which, we are 
t )ld, should be designated as “ her 
daik night of soirow,” she gave us 
Svxift, Uuike, Beikely, Parnell, Sterne, 
fioldbinith, Sheridan (for every thing he 
did of any value must be referred to 
the earlier per od), to pass names more 
or less known, of Flood, Barr6, Mac- 
lean, M nrphy, Kelly, U'Hara,CeQtU vi e, 
Macklm, &c. It would be difficult 
to produce a similar list fiom the re- 
cuuls of the last fifty or sixty years. 
The reason is plain enough. In Gold¬ 
smith’s time tliere weie no Maynooths, 
.in ('atholic boards, no normal schools 
of agitation. The Protestant talent of 
the country was not compelled, hy 
motives of self-preservation, to abstract 
itself fioni the pursuits of literature, 
taste, and science, /or the pui'pose of 
mingling in the tumults of politics and 
polemics; and if the penal laws pre¬ 
vented the developement of Roman 
Catholic talent, it lias been as effectually 
checked by tfie vulgar turmoil to which 
it is compelled to contribute. We 
should as soon expect sound moralists 
and theologians nom among the stu¬ 
dents of Dees, as any productions, 
Vigm Uni cedro et tevi terVatu^ 
cupresM, from those who think that the 
sputtering BUingsgaie of the Cora £x- 
mnge is the pe^tlpii 0/ eloquence 


and genius, which has long been the 
creed of the " talented^’ men of eman¬ 
cipated Ireland. No doubt some bril- 
Kant names will occur, and the Roman 
Catholics may justly refer to Moore, 
[although he was educated as a Pro¬ 
testant, we believe, and certainly in a 
Protestant university, and the theolo¬ 
gical opinion of the author of little’s 
oems, are not of much importance ;J 
ut no one who has carefully consi¬ 
dered the literary history of Ireland 
since the Revolution, will be inclined 
to contradict our general assertion. 
What has “ emancipated ” Ireland 
rod need, to compare with what has 
een done by Scotland in the present 
century? In the opening half of the 
last century, the Scotch could not bear 
competition with the lush, degraded 
and darkened by the penal laws. Is 
that the case noxv t 
But let us get back to Goldsmith, 
and his biographer. Mr. Prior has 
executed liis task witli much talent and 
unwe.irvmg industry; and his hero’s 
fame has not suffered ^milie searching 
minuteness which has been excited to 
discoi’er every particular of Ins histoiy. 
Many idle stories about Goldsmith's 
vanity, extuaxagance, or Mliiness, cir¬ 
culated principally by the biographers 
of Dr. Johnson, and the gossiping 
anecdote-mongei s, who are always ready . 
to tell something that may lower men 
of geniirs to the ordinary lexel of hu¬ 
manity, are here dissipated, as also are 
(he exaggerated accounts of his literary 

f irofits. lie was embarrassed all his 
ife, but did not die much in debt. The 
searching zeal of Mr. Prior has disco¬ 
vered his tailor's bill (and a curious one 
It is), the balance of which is not quite 
80/. against him, after dealings of some 
yeais’ standing, and of th.>t 35/. was 
contracted by his settling the bill of a 
relation. Every thing that comes toliglit 
about him proves him to have bedh as 
good a fellow .is liis own Picar,— as 
kind, as generous, as simple, and as 
improvident. If such a disposition is 
uniavourablo to a prosperous career in 
the woiid, it may carty with it its own 
consolation. It made poor Goldy lie 
in bed liecause he haa thoughtlessly 
given away all his clothes, but it never 
brought a pang to his piUbw. His 
sanguine spirit rendered the prospect or 
the presence of difficulties less appal- 
• ling; hit happy teanpef and universal 
benevolence, tr it lotnetimeli exposed 
Jihn to the triekij^ inpostein, or Ibf 
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censures of tbe more cateful, kept him 
in good l)umour with all mankind; 
and if, amid -slight and neglect, he 
occasionally might have shevrii that he 
thought himself worthy of at least as 
much 'attention as tnen of inferior 
powers, it was no more than a natural 
impulse; and his novel, his plays, and 
liis poems, may cover more vanity than 
he ever exhibited, lie felt that the 


genius was in him ; and, while he was 
on his progress to undyiiig reputation, 
he had bonhomie and philosophy 
enough to accommodate himself to all 
circumstances : and we venture to say, 
that none of the least pleasant hours of 
his life were those which lie carelessly 
avowed, amid the astonishment of more 
fastidious circles, to have been spent 
among “ br^gars of Axe Lane.” 


COUHTENAY’s life of sir WlLLlASl TEMPLE, BART.* 


The Memoirs before us constitute the 
first book of a gentleman who has for 
forty years occupied himself as a pam¬ 
phleteer, or a writer in icviews ; and 
candour must admit that he has per¬ 
formed his task COM diligenzu and con 
amot'e. The labour was needed ; for 
Abel Boyer’s biography (which was 
made up of memoirs and letters that 
had been published in Temple’s ^life¬ 
time, or by Swifl afterwards, as also 
the published letters of Lord Arling¬ 
ton, with occasional use of the letters 
of D’Estrades) deals but little, or, ra¬ 
ttier, not at all, with the private life of 
its hero. ,The life by Lady Giffard, 
prefixed to the edition of Temple’s 
works, in 1731, also omits the private 
relations: in fact, on'examination of 
tlie original MS., it has been found, by 
Mr, Courtenay, that all such passages 
were suppressed. For this document, 
and for other material family papers, 
the present biogiapher is indebted to 
the llev. Robert Longe, vicar of Cod- 
denham, in Suffolk, into whose custody 
they came by occasion of his fatiier’s 
marriage. 

^ Mr. Courtenay lias been very soli- 
citrus to vindicate the religious cha¬ 
racter of Temple’s writings against the 
aspersions of Burnet, who seems to 
have been jealous of the confidence 
which King William had for Temple. 
Tim bishop charges the author witli 
being an Epicurean both in principle 
and prMice. He seemed,” he adds, 
to think that things were as they are 
from all eterftHy; at least, he thought 
religion was fh only* for the mob. lie 
was a great admirer ofthe sect of Con¬ 


fucius, in China, who were Atheists 
themselves, but left religion to tlie nib¬ 
ble.” These are grave charges, fioni 
which his biographer defends him,— 
first, by shewing that of the two phases 
of Epicurus' philosophy Temple adopt¬ 
ed that which places buppinea tn vtrtiw; 
paid no legaid to the atomic thioiy, 
and had recorded his opinion that the 
religion of the ancients is a fi-uitlcss 
subject of inquiry, because they had 
not the benefit of Di\ ine revelation. In 
the second place, that the charge of 
undue admiration of Confucius is 
brought upon insufficient evidence, be¬ 
ing simply founded on the following 
passage from Temple's Esutt/ on Heroic 
Virtue ;— 

“ Somewhere about two thousand 
years ago lived Confucliez (Confuehi), 
the must leanied, wise, and viiiuocs of 
all the Chinese, and for whom both tlie* 
king and magistrates in his onm ago, and 
all of those in die ages since, seem to 
have had the greatest deference that has 
any where been rendered to any mortal 

man....'Iho mm of his writings 

seems to be a body or digestion of ethics, 
—tliat is, of all tr-oraf virtues, either 
persona], econuniicnl, civil, or political; 
and framed for the instruction and con* 
duct of men’s Iive/i, their families, and 
their government, hut chiefly of tlie 
last: the bent of his thoughts and rea¬ 
sonings running up and dow n this scale, 
that no people can be happy hut under 
pod governments, and no governments 
nappy but over good men; and that, for 
the felicity of mankind, all men in a na- 
tion, from the prince to the meanest 
peasant, should endeavour to be good, 
and wise, and virtuous, as for as his own 
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thoughts, the precepts of otliers, or the 
hiw-, of his country can instruct him.... 
In the perfection of natural reason con¬ 
sists tho perfection of body and mind, 
and the almbst or supreme nappiuess of 
mankind.* The means and rules to attain 
this ])orfection are chiefly not to will or 
desire any thing hut what is consonant to 
his natural reason, nor any thing that is 
not a,* I oeablo to the good and happiness of 
otlier men, as well ns our own. To this 
end is prescribed tho constant course 
and practice of the moral virtues, known 
and agreed to generally in the uorld, 
umongahich courtesj, or civility, and 
gt.>titude are cardinal willi them. In 
short, the whole scope of all Confucius 
lias wnt aims only at teaching men to 
live VI ell and to govern well: how pa¬ 
rents, masters, and magistrates should 
rule; and how children, servants, and 
subjects should obey.” 

Nothing, certainly, but the extremest 
jealousy in favour of tho positive ovci 
the speculative and abstiact, to which. 
It must be confessed, tliat Temple was 
too much addicted, can account for so 
grave a chaige on premises so slender. 
'i1ic fact IS, that Temple wns too itrdo- 
leiil to become a sceptic — being, ac- 
coidmg to bis wife’s testimony, “ mck 
a lover of liberty that I remember, 
wlien be was young, and his fortunes 
low, to have heard him say, he would 
not be obliged, for five luindred a-year, 
to step over a ijutter, that was in the 
street before iits door.” But charges 
of infidelity are often brouglit by f«r- 
nal Kliglotmh, who mistake supersti¬ 
tious observances for essential points 
of fditli. Incapable of abstracting one 
ftotn the other,* such professors are too 
frequently disposed to asperse the clra- 
laetcrs of men who are better entitled 
10 the name of believers than them¬ 
selves. They suspect all who are ca¬ 
pable of belief in those high and pure 
principles of doctrine and discipline, 
of which tire unreasoning dogmatist is 
nnuble even to foim a conception. 
The next age, however, will be found 
to impeach the alleged sceptic of the 
last for overmuch credulity. Such is 
cs|)ccially the case witli Temple, whose 
Misaif OH Ancient and Modem Litera¬ 
ture, that gave rise to Uie long-continued 
disputation on iEsop’s Fables and 
Plialaris, to which Bentley and Boyle 
gave such peculiar celebrity, is more 
remarkable for the author’s facility in 
believing than in doubting. E. g. In 
arguing for the superiority of the an¬ 
cients, Terajile remarks that, with the 


modems, ** there is notliing new in 
astronomy to vie with the ancients, un¬ 
less it be the Copernican system; nor in 
physic, unless Harvey’s circulation of 
the blood,” And then the motive that 
he assigns for depreciating these mo¬ 
dern discoveries, of which he spe.tks 
with such rrmaikable coolness, is ch<i- 
racteristic. “ But, whether,” he adds, 
“ either of these be modern discoveries, 
or derived from old fountains, is dis¬ 
puted ; nay, it is so, too, whether it be 
true or no ; for though reason may 
seem to favour these more than the con¬ 
trary opinions, yet sense can very hardly 
allow them ; and to satisfy mankind 
both these must concur.” 

But the question of Temple’s reli¬ 
gious sentiments is set at rest by the 
manner in which he disposes of the ar¬ 
gument, drawn from religion, relative 
to the subject of dispute concerning 
the ancients and moderns. It is as 
follows:— 

** For divinity, wherein give the 
modems such a preference above the 
ancienTs, they might as well have made 
them excel in the knowledge of our com¬ 
mon law', or of tlie English tongue ; since 
our religion was as little known to the 
niirioiit sages and philosophers as our 
language or our laws. And I rannot but 
wonder that any divine should so much 
debase religion or true divinity, ns to in. 
troduco them thus preposterously into 
the number ofbumau sciences; wliereas, 
they came first to the Jews, and after¬ 
wards to the fiist Christians, by imme¬ 
diate revelation or instiuction from God 
himself: thus Abraham learned that there , 
was but one true God; and in puisuit 
of that belief, contrary to tho opinion of 
the learned Chaldeans, among whom he 
lived, was content to forsake Ins own 
country, and came into Palestine: so 
Moses was instructed to know God more 
particularly, and admitted ho^ to see 
his glory and to hear bis name, Jehovah ; 
and to institute from Heaven the whole 
religion of the .Tews : so tlie prophets, 
under the Old Testament, were taught 
to know the will of God, and thert>by to 
instruct the people in it, and enabled to 
prophesy and do miracles, for a testi¬ 
mony of tlieir being truly sent from 
Heaven: so our blessed Saviour came 
into the world to shew the will of his 
Father, to teach his precepts and com¬ 
mands ; and so his apostles and their 
disciples were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost for the same ends. And all other 
theology in the world, in bow learned 
nations and ages aocaer it flouriahed, oft 
ended in gross superstition and idolatiy; 
so that human learning aeems to have 
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very little to do with hoe divinity, but, 
on the contrary, to hare turned the Gen* 
tiles into fulse notions of the Deity, and 
even to have imagaided the Jens and 
the Christians into the farst sects and 
heresies ^at we find among them.” 

In conclusion, on tins pait of our 
theme, iioliuiig tnoic can be needed for 
Temple’s vindication than to point at> 
tention to the FmtUy Fre^cTf ad nc« 
count of winch the leader will find in 
the 28tli page of the first volume, and in 
the A]>pendix A of the work before us; 
and to his Ilatorif uj Divine Mevela- 
tion. “ Above all," says Mr. Coui tcnay, 
“ tiie truly Chiistian Advice to Lady 
Imci affords ample proof of Temple's 
adheience to the great truths of Christ¬ 
ianity : without tlie knowledge of a 
single passage in Sir \S illiam Temple’s 
life which shews that he was peculiarly 
indulgent uf his {mssioiis or appetites; 
with testimony to Ins religion and vir¬ 
tue fiom Swift, his domestic secretary; 
and with out knowledge of his writings 
and actions, we cannot admit, on the 
wotd of Burnet, that Temple wa» an 
Epicurean, a follower of Confucius, or 
an Atheist: such, indeed, was, long 
.igo, the judgment of impartial ciitics." 

It was in the year 1628, and at 
Blackfnars, that Temple was born. 
“ Tlie family, of which he represented 
a younger branch, bad long been seated 
at Temple Hall, in Leicestershiie, and 
the head of it was one of the first ba¬ 
ronets." He was the eldest son of Sir 
John Temple, knight, master of the i oils, 
and privy counciiloi in Ireland; in much 
confidence with the Eaii of X^icester, 
lord-lieutenant, and autlior of a history 
of the Irish rebellion of 1611. Young 
'J'emplp received bis earliest education 
under the celebrated Dr. Henry Ham¬ 
mond, rector of Penshurst, m Kent 
(tlie well-known seat of tlie Sidneys), 
and his mateinal uncle. When Ham¬ 
mond was driven from his bring by the 
parliamentaiy government. Temple was 
sent to a school at Bisliop Storlfoid. 
Here he learned all the Latm and 
Grade he ever knew. His Latin be 
retained; but he oft^ r^elted the 
loss of bis Greek. After an interval of 
two years, occasioned by the unsettled 
state of affairs, he went, at the age of 
seventeen, to tlie said Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege. 

la 1647 or 1648, at twenty years of 
•R, Temple left Cambridge^ The 
cmwaiManoes that made bun now a 
dacjdoi roydwt deserve to be stated. 


His father had oonentted in ihe earlier 
measures of opposition to Chailes I.; 
but had separated himself from the 
parliamentaiians when their measures 
grew more violent, and deosive against 
the monarchy, and was opposed to 
those who kept the king m thraldom. 
This, added to the fact of his having 
been tutored by Di. Hammond, would 
serve to bias Temple against the lepub- 
lican spirit; and the accident of Ins 
passing through the Isle of Wight 
while the unfortunate king was con¬ 
fined there was calculated to strengthen 
his prepossession. 

At tlie Isle of Wight, Temple met 
with the son and daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne. 

^ They were on their way to St. Ma- 
loes, to ]uia their futhei, who wns gover¬ 
nor of Guernsey for the king. I empio 
uccompauied them to France , but the 
journey wag for a time iiiteirupted, 
through the lovalty of young O^boinu. 
‘ I'be spite he had,’ snj s Lady Giftard, • to 
nee the king impiisoned, and tieated by 
the governoi, Colonol Hammond, so un¬ 
like w hat w as due to him, prompted him 
to step back .ifter all the company were 
gone before him out of the inn, and write 
these words wiUi a di.imond in the win¬ 
dow . ‘ And flaman uas hanged iqton ihe 
gallant he had piepaied Jor JMoidtiaiJ 
ihe udventuious cavaliei had no sooiiei 
rejoined bis companions, than he was 
seized, and brought back to tlio gov einoi. 
Ins Sister, tiusting, it would seem, to tho 
gallantry of even a loiindliead officei, 
took the offence upon herself, and the 
loj ol fneiids vv eie suffered to depart. 

“ The wit and loyalty^thus Jisp'Iayed 
by a young lady of much {lersoual at¬ 
traction, were not lost U{»on William 
Temple. Ho stayed apparently some 
time with her in Frame, and formed a 
lasting attachment. Ubether ha had 
obtained from litu an avowal of prefer¬ 
ence w hOn bis father, hearii^ of bis pro¬ 
ceedings, ordeied him to raris, is not 
certain. He proceeded on his travels, 
and was probably ieparnted ftom Mrs. 
[Miss] Osbomo for some time." 

The stoiy ofTemple’s courtship with 
this young lady forms the romantic 
portion of the present volumes. The 
course of their true love did not run 
altogether smoodi—Sir John Temple 
disliking the match, and the Osbornes 
being violently opposed to it. The 
lady’s corresponaence is, therefoKp, 
somewhat voluminousi, As there seem 
to have been diffienlttes In the way of 
their m eet i n g s, it must be tdcnowledged 
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tbat it is such as to justify the memory ' 
of the lady being 'held in especid 
honour. We kno^ not, indeed, whe¬ 
ther the excellence of her husband's 
epistolary style might not have been 
learned from that of her letters. Mark 
what she says upon tlint very subject in ' 
one of them: 

" In my opinion, those great scholars 
are not the best writers (of letters 1 
meanof books, perhaps, they are): 1 
never had, 1 think, but one letter from 
Sir Jus; bot’twas worth twenty of any 
body's else to make me sport. It was 
the most sublime nonsense that in my 
life I ever read; and yet T believe he 
descended as low as ho could, to come 
near iny w'eak uiulerstnuding. Twill be 
no compliment, after this, to say, 1 like 
your letters iii themselves, not as they 
conic from one that is not indifferent to 
mu ; bu t seriously I do. All letters, me* 
thinks, should be free and easy ns our 
discourse,— not studied as an oration, 
nor made up of hard words, like a charm. 
'I'is an admirable tiling to see bow some 
people will labour to hnd out terras that 
may obscure a plain sense; like a gen* 
tiemnn 1 knew, who would never say the 
weather grew cold, but that winter begun 
to salute us. 1 have no patience at suck 
coxcombs, and cannot blame an old uncle 
of mine, that threw the stundisb at bis 
man's head, becuuso he wrote a letter 
for him ; when, instead of saying (ns his 
roaster bid him) that be would have writ 
himself, but that he had the gout in his 
liand, he said, that the gout in his hand 
would not permit him to put pen to pa* 
per. 'I'be lellow thought he had mended 
it mightily, and that putting pen to pa¬ 
per was much better than plain writing.” 

This, it must be confessed, is in 
capital taste, as well as exceedingly 
amusing, us now return to Tem¬ 
ple, who, it seems, passed two yeare in 
France, and visited Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, acquiring the French 
and Spanish' languages, but not the 
German.' lie took a great fancy to 
Brussels, and conccn’cd a strong desire 
to be the king’s resident there, if he 
should come to be restored. On bis 
return to England, he found himself 
without' occupation, and lived two or 
lltree years about the town, in the usual 
entertainments of young and idle men ; 
but, although- he entered into the dis¬ 
sipations of London, he displayed, 
even at this early age (twenty-two, or 
twenty-three), the contemplative and 
literary character. He lived much 
alone, read much, and composed prose 
and-verse. Essays exist at ooddemam 


of which Lady Giffard spake higlily ; 
but Mr. Courtenay, at first, estimated 
them as of little value; nevertheless, 
on a raoie attentive perusal, he found 
them of more worth than he formq^-Iy 
thought t))em,and the specimens given 
in tlie Apfiendix justify the best appre¬ 
ciation. About the same time, he 
composed a collection of romantic 
stories, which he thus entiUed:— A 
True Romance; or, the DUastrous 
Chtitues of Love and Fortune^ set forth 
in divers tragical stones, which, in these 
latter ages, have been but too truly 
acted upon the stage of Europe : — and 
addressed it to the lady of his affec¬ 
tions. She was always a great reader 
of romances, and much of her corre- 
^ondcnce relates to*such productions. 
The stories were respectively deuo- 
minaled, “ The Labyrinth of Fortune,’' 
“ The Fate of Jealousy,” “ The Con¬ 
stant Dcspei-ado,” “ The Force of Cus¬ 
tom,” “ The Generous Lovers,” “ The 
Brave Duellists,” *‘ The Incautious 
Pair,” “ The Maid’s Revenge,” “ The 
Distoyal Wife.” They are, wc are 
told by Mr. Courtenay, just what one 
would expect, under those titles, in a 
circulating library ofpampiilet novels. 

The courtship between William 
Temple and Dorothy Osborne lasted 
fur seven years. Of the letters that 
passed helweeii them, s-nys tlie bio¬ 
grapher, “ many of them are not to be 
distinguished in their topics from the 
hupdreds which have been written or 
invented : they contain abundant evi¬ 
dence of a faithful and passionate at 
tachment; much allusion to the perse¬ 
cution of friends; the difiicuUies ufilhe 
correspondence; the impatience with 
which the letters were expected, and 
the blush with which they were re¬ 
ceived. There are thanks for lung let¬ 
ters, reproaches for short; rings, pic¬ 
tures, and hair requested or bestowed; 
company despised, .and the world ab¬ 
jured ; tears amidst parties of pleasure, 
and delight ip the solitary ramble; 
rivals rejected, and cruel brothers de¬ 
fied. Tliere is the usual variety of 
matter, find rapidity of transition; 
some fasliionable gossip, and much 
serious reflection ; now and then a 
very little scandal; often, the warm 
commendation of a friend.” 

During the courtship, Dorothy Os¬ 
borne was much at Ciucksands, where 
her father was in ill lieaith; and she 
was there greatly tcxuieDted, not only 
by the oppotitioa made to her cboic^ 
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but’by tli*d intrusion of other suitors, or 
st/h><tHts, as she styles those' who ad- 
drtssed hctr. The list of these, says 
Mr. C., with which in some of her 
leUers she entertains her true lover, is 
as long as that enumerated by Don 
Juan’s Leporello: among them was 
llenry Cromwell, the son of the lord 
protector, of whom, next .to Temple, 
the lady evidently thought well. 

For the minute detail of their course 
of wooing, the reader must be referred 
to the Memoirs themselves ; under¬ 
standing from us only, that, afker ob¬ 
stacles were surmounted, and day 
named, the lady was taheii ill of the 
small-pox, which destroyed her beanty, 
but failed to quench her lover’s aflec- 
tion. He hesitated not for a moment, 
and tlie faithful pair were at last 
united. They s^ient the first year at 
the lioHse of a frieml in the country, 
where his eldest son was bom, and 
then went to reside with his father, in 
Ireland; with whom, partly in Dublin, 
and partly in tlie county of Carlow, 
they “ passed five years, with great sa¬ 
tisfaction.” When at Carlow, where he 
appears to hare built a house, Temple 
took part in all county affairs ; but 
neither the conversation of an agreeable 
family, nor bis public duties, prevented 
him from pursuing the Judies of his 
closet; and be traced to the five years 
thus passed quietly in Ireland much of 
what he knew of ptiilosophy and his¬ 
tory. At his wife’s desire, also,, he 
translated the I'ovtunalm of Virgil; and 
about this time composed “ A Family 
Prayer, made in the fanatic times, when 
oixr servants were of so many different 
seels; and composed with the design 
that all might join in it, and so as to 
contain what was necessary for any to 
know and to do.” This beautiful 
prayer we have already alluded to, and 
regret that we cannot quote,— adding, 
in Mr. C.’s words, that in it, “ al¬ 
though intended to be comprehensive, 
there is no evasion ofthe essential doc¬ 
trines of Christianity; the atonement 
by the Son of Odd is put forward as 
the ground of hope, and ‘his Holy 
Spirit is invoked for assistance.” 

Temple, having been chosen into the 
Irish convention, and Parliament, set¬ 
tled at last in £ngland,and was recom¬ 
mended by Ormond to Clarendon and 
Ailingtoft. W hile in parliament, there 
are no proofs of his eloquence as a 
ijmfcer; but Lady Giffard tells us, 
with a little sisterly exaggeration, that 


“ he often turned tlie house in their 
warmest debntes, by tiever entering 
into any ofthe parties or fi^ptions; aiid 
Uiat a considerable person,. Sir Joliii 
Perceval, illustrated his influence, by 
observing that he was glad he was not 
a woman, as he was sure that Temple 
might have persuaded him to any 
thing.” Clear it is, tliat he was an ac¬ 
tive member on committees; in one 
appointed for the promotion of the 
trade Ireland he was distinguished. 
** Its principal recommendations were, 
a navigation act, similar to that which 
had passed in England in 1654, and 
the fm exportation of wool, a point In 
which Temple, who had lived much 
in the country, appcai-s to have taken 
much interest, lie also took much 
ixtrt in the act of settlement, and was 
one of a committee for pteparing a 
clause for the security of the Protestant 
interest; but this circumstance indi¬ 
cated, in the seventeenth century, no¬ 
peculiar bias; nor are we acquainted 
with any particular view whicli Temple 
took of this difficult arrangement.” 

The Duke of Ormond had, first of 
all, a prejudice against Temple, in con- 
'sequence, as he concluded, of his op¬ 
position to some measures of his own, 
in the time of Charles I.; and, there¬ 
fore, when in July 1661, as one of the 
Commissioners sent to England, Tem¬ 
ple waited upon the king, he was coldly 
received by the lord-lieutenant; but, 
returning soon afterwards to Ireland, 
and resuming his station in the Ilou.se 
of Commons, his independence seems 
to have won Ormond, Who was then 
resident in Dublin, and was accus¬ 
tomed to observe, that " he was the 
only man in Ireland who never asked 
him any thing.” On the prorogation 
of Parliament in May 1663, Temple 
removed with his family to England, 
and became an idle man for about two 
years; but, having brought with him 
letters of recommendation from the 
Duke of Ormond to Clarendon and 
Arlington, then the principal ministers 
of Charles II., he secured ine interest of 
Arlington, and obtained a diplomatic 
mission to the Bishop of Monster. 

In obedience to his instructions. 
Temple went over, bjr. Brussels, to 
Coesyelt, where he found the bishop; 
and in his first diplomatic report re* 
lates the circumstances of their first 
.interview. Hie bishop was, above all, 
solidtous to secuae foe price of his ad* 
besioa to foe British inferesb 
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In lliice dnys the new diplomate 
hud duomphsbed tlie fust fiuit of Ins 
rniRstONy and was uiaised, theieforc, 
by Itjs (tatron; b«t Temple, who w.is 
subjeot to fits of tlw spleen, was not 
entirely satisfied with tins only; he 
wanted remittanoes. Some of bis let- 
lets, accordingly, are full of complaints, 
while otlieis aie full of gratitude; and, 
notwithsundmg the geiieial ease of his 
epistolary style, aie sometimes stufied 
With lijfieibolical phrases and sen¬ 
tences winch grate on modern eaii 
We, howevei, do not censuie so se¬ 
verely the religious expie'^ions of loy¬ 
alty and fidelity os Mi. Courtenay 
doeR ; wild has wiitlen Ins work 
throughout in a style of overmuch sai- 
casm,and with an an ofleiilyor winch 
we cannot nltogethei appioie. We 
aie of those who can see a peculiai 
propiicty germane to the time, in those 
dedications of Dry den and othei poets 
to princes and |jeer8, winch vulgai 
cntics aic apt to caip at Dignity, 
thin, was known by types and signs, 
winch made it obiious to piofaue ap- 
pieliensions More modern rehne- 
incnt has abolisiied most of these, as 
idolatrous symbols, insulting to thd 
sense of intellectual equality winch is 
now the boast of social fellowship If 
this be so, and there, indeed, be no 
peisoii noi object deseiving of oiii le- 
veience in the foim and pressuie of 
tins ag«, so much the woise foi us and 
0111 cTiiIdien. Is theie no level higher 
tlian that to which we have attained > 
none who has taken a station on some 
hcaven-kissing hilP llaic we ceased 
to addicss Icings and niimsicis as 
gods f It may be well, but it is ill, if 
wc have, moreovei, foigotUn tlial “ the 
I owns fliat be are of (rod and if, as 
IS too probable, we Inive not only 
ceased to lecogniscllie godlike in tlieni, 
asouriulers, but also tlic divinity which 
should stir in every one of us, as men. 

Though, as we Imie said, naturally 
indolent, Temple could be active on 
occasion, and one occuned in the 
couise of this diplomacy m which he 
showed extraordinary alertness. Tem¬ 
ple had been furnished with full pow- 
cis, and ordered to get on horseback, 
and go straight to the bishop’s couit, 
there to be instructed by him what he 
should further do. This older was 
countermanded; but the counter-order 
travelled too slow for Temple, who had 
sttlrted immediately. I^e counter- 
oidei was ioilowed by a tiurd older, to 


proceed; but >t was in obedience to 
the fiist that the diplomatist had com¬ 
menced ** a lapid and secret lourney, 
m the assnmed character of a Spanish 
envoy, ^om Brussels to Munster,— 
just in time to hear of the signature of 
a separate treaty between the bishop 
and the Dutch.’^ 

We regret that we cannot set out at 
full the detail of the adventures in 
which this journey ihvolved Temple. 
The gates of Dortmund being shut, he 
was obliged to sleep upon straw, at a 
near village, where his page served as 
a pillow, On reaching a castle be¬ 
longing to the bishop, he was received 
with great honour, and instructed “ in 
the most episcopal way of drinking 
possible.” The vessel was a bell of 
siliei gilt, of the capacity of two quarts, 
or more. The general who entertained 
him took out the clapper, and gave it 
to Ins guest, filled the bell, and drank 
off the contents to the king’s licaltli. 
It placed the clapper, and turned down 
the bell, in proof of the accomplish- 
of she draught This ceremony went 
through the company, ofi/y Temple 
drank bp deputy Ilie next day, about 
a le.iguc from Munster, he was met by 
the bishop, fiom whom he received uu- 
usual attentions, that led him to sus^ 
pect cither an intent of deceiving liiin, 
01 tliat he was more necessny to the 
prelate than he desiied to be. At 
Munster, he found that business was 
avoided ; but the plenipotentiary 
brought the bishop to sit down in the 
chamber provided fir himself, and 
entci upon affairs without ccicmony. 
He ipet with evasions, and had > no 
sooner paited than he received private 
iiifoimation of the treaty having been 
already signed at Cleves. 

Temple now saw that this business 
was at an end; at d, in contrast to 
tlie temperance which he had shewed 
as to the bell, we next find him at 
the bidiop’s table, drinking “ fan with 
all the icst.” Perhaps, whilst thus 
drowning his disappointment, he was 
wetting ins wits to turn the tables on 
tlic bishop, which be contrived toefiect 
in grand style. 

In approaching the most eminent, 
pet haps, of Sir William Temple’s di¬ 
plomatic achievements-—the negoci- 
ation of Uie tuple alliance, and his 
celebrated discussion witli De Witt — 
wre have much to regret that our 
limits will not permit us to set forth 
in detail the several ineideuts. In 
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.tbeie tranwotions he was successful 
by.the force ofhis own piersonal cha- 
ratSter a]one. His plain doling and 
integrity were so prerogative in the 
pioddction of effects that were really 
wonderful, considering all the circum¬ 
stances, that Flassan, the historian of 
French diplomacy, draws from the ex¬ 
ample of tliem the maxim, that in poli¬ 
tics one must always spetJc the truth, 
Burke said rightly, that, in this instance, 
mutual conddence and common interest 
had dispensed with all rules,—they had 
smoothed the rugged way, removed 
every obstacle, and made all things 
plain and level; that the candour, the 
freedom, and the most confidential dis¬ 
closures of the negotiates were the re¬ 
sult of true policy; and that, accord¬ 
ingly, in spite of all the dilatory forms 
of the complex government of the 
United Provinces, the treaty was con¬ 
cluded in three [five] days. 

The volumes before us give a graphic 
picture of the two pleni|}otentiaries. 
• Temple had determined on visiting 
De \titt, and thus breaking first«the 
ice. Take liis own account of thet ad¬ 
venture. “ I told him,” says Temple, 
“ who I was; but that, having passed 
unknown through the country to all 
but himself, I desired 1 migiit do so 
still. My only business was to see the 
things most considerable in the country, 
•and 1 thought I should lose my credit if 
I left it witboutseeing him. He took roy 
coinjrliment very well, and returned it, 
by saying, he had received a character 
of me to my arb'aiitage, both from 
Munster and Brussels, and was very 
glad to be acquainted wiUt me at a 
time when both our nations were grown 
friends; and we had equal reason to 
look about ns upon what had lately 
happened in Flanders." 

Sucli was the unostentatious com¬ 
mencement of a negociation which is¬ 
sued in such important results, and it 
speaks much for our hero's skill. The 
conversation between them lasted above 
two hours ; and U>e impression left on 
Temple’s mind, as repeated by him to 
Lo|^ Arlington, was of De Witt being 
either a plain, steady man, or very 
artificial in seeming so,— more pro¬ 
perly, homme de bon sens than homme 
pointing still to that* which is 
, solid in business, and not to be im¬ 
posed upon easily. These 1 take to be 
' nisialeoU; so that whoever deals witli 
him must go the Mme plain that 
he pielends to in his negociations, 


witliout refining or colouring, w ofler- 
ing shadow for substance, wliich he 
complains of much in the marquis, and 
perhaps witli resxson.” 

The last difficulty in this groat affair 
being put at rest, the treaty was for¬ 
mally executed. 

After sealing (says Temple, in a 
ftassflge which nil historians have thought 
worthy to be recorded), we all embraced, 
with much kindness and applause, of my 
saying 'npoa that occasion, ' .A Breda 
comme amis, ici, commo freres and 
Monsieur De Witt made me a most oblig¬ 
ing compliment of having the honour, 
which never any other minister had be¬ 
fore me, of drawing the states to a reso¬ 
lution and conclusion in fire days, upon 
a matter of the greatest imjiortaiice, ami 
a mours of the greatest expense, they 
had ever engaged in; and all directly 
against the nature of their constitutions 
which enjoined them reoourse to their 
]>rovinces upon all such occasions, and 
used to draw out all deliberations to 
luontlis’ delay ; and added upon it, that 
now it was done it looked like u mi¬ 
racle. 

" I must add these w’ord.i, to do him 
right, ill return of his compliment, that 1 
found him as plain,ns direct, ami square 
in the course of this busine.ss as any man 
could be; though often stiff in points 
where lie thouglit any advantage could 
accrue to his country; and have nil the 
reason in the world to be satisfied with 
him: and for liis industry, no man had 
ever more, I um sure ; for these five 
days, at least, neither of us spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night." - 

F.nough, even from our relation of 
these tinnsaclioiis (weeded, ns it has 
been, after a fiishion that with tares 
plucks up wheat and all) must have 
transpired to satisfy the retider that 
the triple alliance has not been unrea¬ 
sonably held to confer immortality on 
the name of Temple. To tlie honour 
accruing from the success of the nego¬ 
ciation Temple was peculiarly entitled, 
as it clearly resulte'd from the influence 
of his personal character. For the 
means ofjudging of the merits of the 
treaty itself, we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Courtenay’s elaborate pages; nor 
can we affoid any space to'the details 
of its reception by France and Spain. 
Our taste leads us to accompany Tem¬ 
ple, whose gaiety of disposition had 
now completely triumphed over the 
spleen with whicfi he was once trou¬ 
bled . We find liim thus writing 

"lamengaged to epeadev«ui^ 
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at M. De Witt’a, with tl»e Prince of 
Orange (whom I have aeen only once 
u])on my return), where we are all to 
piny the young men, and be as merry os 
ciu-de, and eating, and dancing, can make 
08 ; for I do not diiiik drinking will have 
any great shai'e. The next day, M. De 
Witt is at leisure to have a match at 
tennis, where I hope to acquit myself 
better than to night, if 1 hare not forgot 
all the abilities 1 ever had.. 

" Your lordship sees what a worthy 
minister you have helped his majesty to, 
that spends his time and Ids master’s 
money at this rote; and, therefore, the 
best tiling you can do is, to hasten the 
ratification, that 1 may be gone to Brus¬ 
sels, and grow into some order again; 
and persuado the marquis to some more 
in the conduct of the pdace than he has 
yet showed in that of the war. We arc 
here afraid of nothing hut some brusk 
answer ^rom him to disconcert our wliole 
afltiir; though we iiave omitted no cares 
to jirevent it." 

The entertainment thus referred to is 
celebrated in history. De Witt, though 
43 years old, is recorded to have 
" danced tlie best of any man in the 
room." And now an accident oc¬ 
curred which shewed the importance of 
personal character in a public function¬ 
ary. Touching the commercial stipu¬ 
lations, a despatch arrived in a cipher, 
whici), through some mistake, Temple 
could not translate; and he was na¬ 
turally afraid that De Witt mighksus- 
pect him of a diplomatic trick. Thus 
lie writes:— 

lie would not believe I could fail, 
at least with pains, and desired me to go 
about it, saying, he was impatient to 
know his majesty’s answer about inserting 
the provisional articles, which could 
only be known by this despatch, since 
my next would bear date after the ar¬ 
rival of the treaty in England ; and, 
thereupon, put me in miud of keeping my 
promise with them, which I assured him 
of. 1 went home, and, after six hours 
spent in vdin, returned to him at ten that 
night, and told him I came to lose all the 
credit I had gained with hint, by telling 
him a thing I knew very well be had no 
reason to believe, what was, that they 
should send me letters from court at this 
time in a cipher 1 was able to moke not 
one word of; and so told bim my story. 
He was a little gi'ave at first, mit soon 
smiled, and told me that 1 had gained 
greater credit with bim and the states 
than 1 could lose by a greater matter 
than this, and said, perhaps be could 
help me in'it, being as much versed in 
cipher as auotlier man, I wary ikibldy 


pulled out my letter, and my key, and tny. 
paper with the rules, and upon it we fell 
to work together for two hours, and all to 
as much pu^ose as picking straws, and 
so we gave it over ; bnt without the least 
ill-humonr or distrust in him,—only say¬ 
ing, tilings without remedies must pass, 
and we must stay till my next letters, 
come; upon which he would believe I 
would tell bim the king’s answer in that 
point as clearly as if 1 had seen it now. 
1 assured him of it, though 1 confessed 
there might be a way to evad.e it, and told 
him 1 would end with him as I liad begun; 
that bis majesty had enough to employ in 
business that required address, and 
would, I was sure, employ me in none 
but where plainness and truth were the 
qualities necessary. In this manner I 
passed over an ill step, which might 
have been of ill consequence to me in my. 
whole journey ; for 1 inust attribute the 
strange success of my negociation to no 
ability, but to the confidence between 
M. De Witt aud me, which made bim 
tell the Upanisb ambassador, and the 
maniuis’s envoy, that he did not believe 
the king could have employed another 
inan^in his kingdoms who could have 
brought this businc.ss to such an issue, 
and so sudden." 

It now Ijocomes absolutely necessary 
for us to abridge the details of this very 
able and interesting work. In brief, 
tlien, the reader must understand, that 
such was the fame acquired by Tem¬ 
ple, from the preceding transactions, 
that he was mentioned as secretary of 
slate, and really appointed ambassador 
at Aix, and was not unemployed in the 
peace of Aix. ‘ Tlie process of signature 
in this case was attended with some 
curious difficulties. 

" I’ho Baron De Borjeyck, repre¬ 
sentative of Spain, received orders to 
sign tlie treaty ; but M. Colbert, the 
Trench ambassador, went singly to die 
po]>e'B nun'^io (for the pope had been, 
from the beginning, a sort of nominal 
mediator), and signed one original of die 
treaty there; and then to the Dutch 
ministers, where he executed another, 
apologizing for not signing st the Eng¬ 
lish minUters’house, by xessoD of Tem¬ 
ple’s illness. 

" Now came the baron’s tom to sign; 
when it was found that the French diffh- 
mate had scrawled out bis signtdute &om 
one side to the other of tlie paper, in or¬ 
der that there might be no roem for the 
name of the yeptesentative of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

•* 'fhe Imron claittled a ri^t to sign in. 
the same line, ilteittatiiig nght and left 
u the two etudes; nor worn be go to 







. ‘ tlie opera* 

'Afpnj ’ other hand, de¬ 

nied the'l»r4n'Ahigbt'4o an equality, be- 
..CKitse he ^Mi^not’a^ ambaflaador; and 
. ^used^ .iU> e^jcDOffledgo hie signature, 
unless aQx.sa in Ahe presence of one of 
the mediat^.Two days were wasted 
in these' disputes t * the baron being a 
'man in preciseness and caution more a 
Spaniard than a Spaniard himself, I was 
weary,’ says Temple, who was nil the 
time in the bed of sickness, * of so many 
comings and goings with messages ubout 
these perplexing trifles.’ He now got 
well enough to return the formal visits of 
the three ministers'; and at last got the 
baron to sign one instrument, and leave 
it in his bunds, and send another by his 
secrotaiy to the nuncio’s bouse.” 

Lord Arlington thought thut Temple 
migiit fairly call this treaty his own 
work, whatever padrinos (sponsors or 
bridesmen) he might have had to as¬ 
sist him in it. Further ditllcultics 




ley, Waller, and Sir jolin Dehliahi~ 
together with the fire of I/)nd 9 n,.Tein- 

{ >Ie’s own pecuniary difficulties, and 
jis desire of a seat in Parliantent— 
likewise occur; and Mr. Courtenay 
concludes this part of Temple'4 life 
with telling us that he was novy thirly- 
eight, and began to complain of suffer¬ 
ing in his eyes, which he ascribed to 
tlieir excessive use in business. He 
might probably have added," writes 
his btographer, “ his private corre¬ 
spondence and miscelltineous works." 

in 1668, Temple was appointed 
ambassador at the Hague. Here he 
was, as before, stingily provided for by 
his government;' and was, moreover, 
embarr.issed by certain hew forms of 
etiquette, which it served the purpose 
of Louis XIV. to introduce; and 
which were deliberated in the privy 
council of,£agland. The result being 
an order in council enforcing the strict 


arose as to the completion and the ex¬ 
change of the ratifications; so that 
Messrs, fieverning and fierjeyck w^re 
frequently “ set at those heights,"isuys 
. Temple, “ that they were several times 
upon the point of drawing their swords 
in my room.” Temple contrived, how¬ 
ever, to manage .Spain and her repre¬ 
sentatives, to the especial satisfaction 
of the Dutch, who thus warmly de¬ 
clared their sentiments. Ail Ciirist- 
cnclom (they say to Temple) owes you 
the glory of having first disposed the 
king of Great Britain’s mind to so 
strict an alliance between his majesty 
and this state, for the universal good 
and peace of Europe." 

Temple’s miscellaneous correspond¬ 
ence testifies his devotion to Ormond 
and to Arlington, and contains some 
amusing traits as to his official jea¬ 
lousies, particularly against a Mr. 
Glanville, who had been sent over to 
Ostend upon business connected with 
the recovery of tin which had been 
lost. There is an allusion, also, to 
soine project, of national costume—in 
these words;—“ His majestpr’s resolu¬ 
tion of a ea'tttin habit ^ //y which the na¬ 
tion -shall be known, is infkiitely ap¬ 
plauded by the marquis, and all others 
nere. I should be glad to know from 
your lordship that’ it is likely to be as 
constantly observed as it is wished, and 
honourably resolved.^' Algernon Sidr 
ney is mentioned as having renewed 
his acquaintance with Temple, and re¬ 
quited bis assistance to convey two 
letters to England. Notiis of Cow- 


rule, Temple acquiesced reluctantly. 

We are disposed to hold that these 
facts, together with some passages in his 
letleis, which we regret not having room 
to quote, place the character oflemple 
in unotlier and a better light than tliat 
ill which Mr. Courtenay chooses to 
exhibit it, and also serve to point out 
the proper excuse for what Mr. C. 
may justly find objectionable. The 
high-flown professions of esteem re* 
maiked in his letters are to be ac¬ 
counted for as part and pared of the 
etiquette of the time, of which we have 
now evidence that he only adopted, 
and not advocated, the forms. Wc 
think that we have reason to complain, 
that our biographer has chained iijioq 
the individual wiiat was (if a fault) the 
fault of his age, and a style of proceed¬ 
ing against which, Jn fact, he had en¬ 
tered liis protest. And we hesitate not 
to sa} that, fur the period, the corre¬ 
spondence of Temple is rather qndcr- 
toned than over-coloured. Surety, Iiis 
style should be judged by that of his 
contemporaries, and not by that of 
ours. Of these formalities, both in 
literary composition and social inter¬ 
course, we have got rid; but we cannot 
divest ourselves of the sentiment, that 
the spirit in which they originated was 
good; ^nd we do hop6 that, with thfl 
types, we have not quitted the spirit 
they embodied, but substituted the lat¬ 
ter, in a purer and elliereallsed mediitm, 
for the letter which 1^ become deqi^* r 
The pensionarj^ Efe Witt, agflin ap¬ 
pears on die scene, in intercourae with 





Ten^^l a^ ambassa4or; and the re¬ 
marks we have jii^ made are borne 
out at tlie vgry con^n^encemeiit of this 
new relation. “ Tlie day of nay arrival 
in this place/’aays Temple, “ 1 sent to 
advise M. De Witt of it, and to let him 
know that, though I yet owned my be¬ 
ing here to none else, yet I could not 
omit doing it to.him, nor satisfy my¬ 
self Vrithout 'seeing him that evening 
at his house, as soon as it grew dark, if 
it would be no inconvenience to him. 
T desired he would use no eeremotij/ 
with me upon the point of the 6rst visit, 
—for he could not see me here; and 
I would visit him like an old friend, 
and not a new ambassador.” Perhaps, 
more significant yet is the acquaintance 
of Temple with William, the future 
king of England.* “ I found him,” 
sa}s thf ambassador, in earnest, a 
most extreme hopeful prince; and, to 
speak more plainly, something much 
belter than I expected, and a young 
man of more paits than ordinary, and 
of tlie better sort,—that is, not lying in 
that kind of wit which is neither of 
use to one’s self nor to any body else, 
but in good plain sense, with show of 
application, if lie had business that de¬ 
served it, and that'with extreme, good, 
agreeable humour and disjiositions ; 
and thus far of his way without any 
vice; besides, being sleepy always by 
ten o’clock at night,and loving hunting 
as much as he hates swearing, and. 
preferring cock ale before any sort of 
wine. 1 thought it not impertinent at 
once to give you his picture, which 
the little lines are to make like rather 
than the great ones; and the rather, 
because your lordship, 1 remember, 
wbs inquiring after it when I could not 
j.ivc it but very imperfectly. IIis per¬ 
son, I think you know, is very good, 
, and has much of the princess in it; 
and never any body raved so much 
after England, as well the language as 
all else that belonged to it.” 

These notices of William of Orange 
may be interestii^, and, therefore, we 
continue tliem. 'Temple told De Witt, 
on tlic discussion on the ** Marine 
Treaty," in relation to tliis prince, that 
there wanted not some among us 
that would be so wise to know, that it 
was impossible for us ever to fell into 
any firm confidence with the states 
upon their present constitution, nor 
particularly with him, upon the Prince 
of Orange's occasion. Tor my part,” 
he addedi “ T ms not at all of that 


mind, that though Uie kjb>g<C(^ not " 
lose tlie affection tie hadforuisnpphew, 
yet he was of opinion he could not ex- 

f iress it better than by* inspiriiig into 
lira the belief,^ tlikt he 'could make 
himself no way so hqppy. as in the 
good-will of the states, dhd trusting 
wholly to them in the course of his 
fortunes, and not to private fdCtion^ or 
to foreign intrigue.s and applications. 
That his majestic was of an opinion him¬ 
self that princes were not apt to do 
themselues more hurt, and make them- 
tclues less any way, than by affecting 
too much power, or such as was directly 
contrary to the stomach and genius of 
the country which fell to their share; 
and, besides tliis, I know bis majesty 
w,i‘ so jnst, and so reasonable, that 
though he should tike kindly of the 
states any respect they should shew 
his nephew, yet I did not believe be 
would offer that to any king, or state, 
winch he should not tike well that any 
other sliould ofier to him; anil I did 
not believe he would ever be put upon 
any such designs by his council, o'r his 
people’s inclinations. For they, who 
looked upon the prince in a possibility 
of one day coming to be their king, 
and that loved a' prince wlio grounded 
his power in the affections of his peo¬ 
ple, and loied to rule by laws, had ra¬ 
ther, perhaps, see the Prince of Orange 
happy in the good-will of the s'ates, 
and such moderate power as they 
should think consistent with their go¬ 
vernment, than of a humour that aims 
at any thing that might tend to subvert 
their civil constitutions,” &c. See. 

In such passage^ as these Temple’s 
habit of speculating s'ood him in good 
stead,— it led him into unconscious 
finttery of De Wilt’s prejudices, which 
setved Temple’s immediate end, but at 
Inst resulted in the pensioner’s ruin. 
The latter, liowevei, had confessed a 
growing likeness for the young prince, 
and, by way of compi-oniise, was will¬ 
ing that the states should make him 
captain-general of the forces, and ad¬ 
miral ; but that they (and, we may be 
sure, he) did not lik^ to unite the civil 
and military charges, by making him 
stadtholder. 

Temple having made his public 
entry and speech, and taken note of 
our relations with Spain, respecting 
which lie suggested a general*guaranty 
of the Pyrenean treaty, and of all her 
dominions, found that difficulties were 
thrown in the way ofKis diplomacy by 
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hit ohi^ ftomhome. Tlw English go- 
YeriKuent *• objected to a general gun- 
mty of the Pyrenean treaty; lest, in 
the extitit of it, itehould be construed 
to erfgtige the king to greater charge 
and undertakings than will coneist 
'writh the state of his affairs.” But they 
agreed to bear one-third of the subsidy 
to Sweden, Spain, and the states bear* 
ing each the same slrnre. Nor were 
these objections altogetlier unreason¬ 
able. Ibe triple alliance,itself,as Mr. 
Courtenay riglitly argues, in sanction¬ 
ing the conquests ofLouis, in Flanders, 
was widely at variance wiU» the Py¬ 
renean treaty, and only contemplated a 
return to it, if France should transgress 
the limits prescribed by that alliance. 
Temple, however, was placed in a situ¬ 
ation to be compelled to remonstrate, 
and, probably, began to suspect, even 
before he was warned of the secret ar¬ 
rangements which were making be¬ 
tween Charles and Louis, lie had, 
however, reason to complain that, 
while these negociatioiis with France 
-werd proceeding, he was allowed to 
sign, on the 7th of May, 1G69, a tfeaty, 
wliereby the dominions of Spain were 
guaranteed to her, on her engaging to 
make a payment to Sweden of 48,000 
crowns. On the other hand, when he 
complained of the pertinacity of the 
English merchants on the marine ques¬ 
tions, he had implied enough warning 
in tlie &ct of Arlington having imptited 
to him, in reply, too much partiality 
for Dc Witt. « Nothing,” writes Ar¬ 
lington to Temple, “ is more ordinary 
in the inoudis of men here than that 
your partiality and mine for the league, 
or, in plainer language, for UoHand, 
makes us easily follow all M. De 
Wilt’s dictaments.” To this charge 
Temple returned a manly remonstrance. 
“ I cannot help," he wrote, “ their 
thinking me so weak a man as to be 
governed by M. De Witt, and led to 
what he pleases; but, under their fa- 
vouk, they cannot.object to his leading 
me to any thing, but only my not lead¬ 
ing him so as they pleased : so tliat 
my foult is not Ids govemmg me, but 
roy not governing him ; which I know 
no remedy for, and doubt they might 
succeed in it as ill as I.” lie also de¬ 
manded new instructions, if the policy 
of Pbigland were changed. Accord¬ 
ingly'! a Mr. John Werden (nfler- 
wards minister at Stockholm) was sent 
o^ar as a special agent to. tha Hague} 
ffld, 8^ i«ngtb, ** the concait pf forces’' 


was signed, and the subsidies ^were 
jsaid to Sweden, which had been two 
subjects of dispute. Temple now ven¬ 
tured not to go one step beyond the 
in^itractions, which, he began to per¬ 
ceive, bad been coldly as well as tardily 
given; tmd, after having had to justify 
himself and the Dutch government, 
was ultimately ordered home, altlioiigh 
the ministers would not venture avow¬ 
edly to recafl the negotiator of the 
triple alliance. 

On his arrival in London, October 
1670, Temple was coldly received by 
Arlington, wbom it had been liis cius- 
toifi to visit first; and, of course, now 
that he had been specially summoned, 
be did not omit this duty. But, in¬ 
stead of leaving (as usual) all company 
to greet bis visitor, and receiving him 
with open arms, Arlington, who was 
closeted with I.ord Ashley (afterwards 
the well known Earl of Shaftesbury), 
kept his old friend an hour and a-iiulf 
in a waiting-room, and, when lie ap- 
pe.nred, convcised frigidly on ordinary 
topics; and, after a while, to prevent 
recurrence to business, called his little 
daughter out of the next room, and then 
admitted Lord Crofts, so as to make 
particular conversation impossible. An 
interview which he afterwards had with 
the king was of^imilar character. 

Temple subsequently got a quarrel¬ 
some kind of explanation of this con¬ 
duct from Sir Tliomaa Clifford. ‘The 
English government had determined to 
bieak with their allies. Temple, (here- 
fore, prepared to retire from the employ¬ 
ment of politicians who neglected (to 
quote from a letter by his lady) to “ con¬ 
sider well that there is n i trust to be 
put in alliances with anrliilions kings, 
especially such as make it their fund.!- 
mental raaxirn to be base.” He pro¬ 
posed to obtain a little more ground at. 
Slieen, and to make improvements in 
bis liouse and garden. lli$ father pre¬ 
sented him with five hundred pounds, 
with an injunction to lay it out in or¬ 
namenting tlie place, by making the 
front of the house uniform; and urged 
him to make use of his reputation and 
the king’s favour towards improving 
his pecuniary means—a recommenda¬ 
tion which Temple declined. Mean¬ 
while, Lady Temple remained at die 
Hague, and understood among ihe 
diplomatic circle there that the recall of 
i em ple was a point of stipulation with 
the I'reoch government. « We have 
wen, ’ says Mf? Courtenay, <{ on tho 
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otb«r hand, the importance which the 
Dutch attached to it; and a« the Eng*> 
Iish ministers were not yet ripe for to 
public and decisive a step, Ute unfor¬ 
tunate victim of' King Charles’s bSse- 
ness was not permitted to send for his 
family; but was obliged to keep up 
all his ambassadorial expenses at the 
court to which he was not to return, 
although his allowances were now very 
irregularly paid." 

In the summer of 1671 Temple was 
formally recalled. 

*' The ciitical position of nlFiiirs in¬ 
duced the Dutch to keep n fleet nt sea; 
and the English government hoped to 
ilraw, from that ciroiimstiuiee, an occa¬ 
sion of (|uairel. A yacht was sent for 
J.ady 'i'empin ; the captain had orders to 
sail tlirough the Dutch fleet, if he idiould 
meet it, and to fire into the nearest ships, 
until they should cither strike sail to the 
flag which he bore, or return his shot so 
as 1 1 make a quarrel! 

“ IIo saw uotliing of tlie Dutch fleet 
in going over ; but, on his return, ho 
fell in with it, and fired, without warn¬ 
ing or ceremony, into the ships that 
were next to Lira". 

" Tlie Dutch admiral. Van Ghent, 
was puzzled: ho seemed not to know*, 
and probably did not Lnon*, what the 
English captain meant. He, therefoie, 
sent a boat, thinking it possible that the 
ynclit might he in distress; when tlio 
captain told his oidcrs, mentioning, also, 
that he had the ambassadress on hoard. 
Van Ghent Iiunself then came on board, 
with a handsome compliment to l.ady 
'J'emplo; and, making liis peisonal in¬ 
quiries of the captain, received the same 
answer ns before. The Dutchman said, 
he had no orders upon the point, which 
he rightly believed to ha still unsettled, 
and could not believe that the fleet, com- 
iniindcd by an admiral, was to strike to 
the king’s pleasure-boat. 

When the admiral returned to his 
ship, the captain, also ‘ perplexed 
enough,' applied to Lady Temple, who 
soon saw that ho desired to get out of liis 
diflicuUy by her help ; hut the wife of 
Sir IVUiiam Temple called forth the mri. 
rit wliirlt we have seen in Dorothy Os¬ 
borne. ‘ He knew,* she told the captain, 
* bis orders best, and wliut he was to do 
upon them, which she left to him to fol¬ 
low ns he thought fit, without goy regard 
to her or her children.’ The Dutch and 
Engllsb commanders then proceeded 
each upon his own course, and Lady 
Temple was safely landed in England. 
She was much commended for her part 
in what had passed, and of which she 
wda called upon to give an account to Sir 
Leolino Jenkins, the jud^e of the Admi- 


salty. * When I went next to the king’ 
levee, be began to speak of my wi&'s 
carriage at sea, and to commend it oa 
much as he blamed the captain’s, and 
said that she had shewed more courage 
than he; and then (the king he must 
mean), falling upon the Dutch insplence, 

I said that, however matters went, it 
must be confeased that there was some 
merit in my family, since I had made the 
alliance with Holland, and my wife was 
like to have the honour of making the 
war. The Iriug smiled os well as li¬ 
vely glad, probably, to escape a serious 
conversation with the man whom he bad 
deceived and abandoned,— who had 
found this the only way to lure the dis¬ 
course into good humour ; and so it 
ended.’ 

“ Temple went into the royal closet to 
kiss the king’s hand, on the termination 
of his embassy,—received some general 
and worthless compliments upon his ser- 
▼ices, with a promise, on Chailes’s part, 
of a favourable word to the commissioners 
of the Treasury, and a present of the 
plate belonging to bis embassy. ‘ His 
mujosty seemed very much pleased I 
took it so kindly, and was so easily con. 
tented.’ ' Ana thus an adventure has 
ended in smoke which, for almost three 
ye.irs, made such a noise in the world, 
restored and preserved so long the gene- 
rul peace, and left his majesty the arbi¬ 
trage of affairs among our neighbours, 
by the emperor's and Spain’s resolutions, 
ns u»ll oa Sweden's and Hollaud'a, to 
follow his measures for the common 
safety and peace of Christendom.’ ’’ 

We regret very much that Mr. 
Courtenay has not thought it expedient 
to print IVmple’s letter of condolence 
to l)e Wilt, on the loss of his- wife. 
The progress of Temple’s estrangement 
from Arlington was gradual; and, in¬ 
deed, as our author observes, “ they 
were scarcely suited, from the beginning, 
for one another,"—“ the one being emi¬ 
nently manly and sincere, though 
touc/iy and tenacious,— the other a 
double-dealer, tlirongh easiness and 
weakness of disposition." Besides, 
although on friendly terms with Sir 
John Trevor,— with Mr. Williamson 
(afterwards Sir Joseph) Temple was 
not in gqod odour.. Of Temple's do¬ 
mestic concerns during his three years’ 
retirement little is known, we are told, 
beyond our general acquaintance witii 
his habits of gardening, and his build¬ 
ing and improving at Sheen. Five 
months of 1673 he spent in Ireland, 
with his father; and the rest of his 
time he seems to have employed in the 
composition of aome political pieces. 
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A, tract on Ireland, not iu his col- the future events of Temple’s life, our 

lectied works, recommends an ex- space being already occupied. Tliat 

ClnsiVely English government; another he was succeeded at the Ilague by Sir 

on the trade of Ireland recommends George Downing, and that De VVitt's 

some minute and fanciful regulations measures led to liis own massacre, must 

—all, however, in the spirit of the age be told in so many wods. The Prince 

in which he wrote,— among which of Orange was now stadtholder; and 

were the butter laws, lately repealed’ by the necessity of peace becoming clear, 

an act introduced by Temple’s present and the establishment of the Prince of 

biographer. Temple, also, about this Orange in his licreditnry appointments 

time, prepared for the consideration of ' making it, jrerhaps, more acceptable to 

the secretary of stale a survey of the Cliarles, Temple was thought the fit 

constitutions and interests of the prin- man to go over to the Hague to nego> 

cipal powers of Europe, with their r^- tiate it. But' it was found possible to 

lation to England in the year 1671, do it at home; and it was, therefore, 

wliich contains, in Mr. C.’s opinion, concluded at Westminster, in three 

some curious and reprehensible sug> days, between himself and the Spanish 

gestions as to the Dutch, but which ambassador. Offers of the embassy to 

others may probably tliink justifiable on Spain and tlie sccretarysliip of state were 

the score of patriotism. Temple as an now, in succession, made to Temple, 

ambassador and Temple in retirement and declined; but he accepted the np- 

are, and uuglit to be, two different pointment at the Hague, of ambassador 

characters; and there is no reason why extraordinary to the states, with emo- 

a partiality contracted abroad for an- luments made e(|ua1, after some dis- 

other people should continue to the [ire- ctission, to those of tiic other ambassa- 

judice of his own when he returned dors of the crown. Before proceeding 

home. Lady Gilfard’s language, to on his mission, he determined to have 

which Mr. C. objects, is more appro- a preliminary audience of Charles ; 

priate to this .subject than his own. and, having obtained it, opened his 

vVJth the triple alliance, she remarks, mind very freely upon the “ late coun- 

“ began, I will not say a friendship,' sels,and the ministry of the late cabal,” 
but a trust and confidence between —making a long speech, to which the 

Temple and M. De Witt,^'OM the ex- king first listened impatiently, then in- 

pericnce as well as assurance of truth differently, and, at length, put an end to 

and fairness in their dealings, which by a coup de the&tre. “ A king,” said 

help^ much to the ease and despatch of Temple, “ to be great, must be the man 

those tliey were engaged in.” This is, ofhis people.” ** Aud,” said the royal 

truly, tlie e.xtent of the.tether; and Mr. actor, laying his hand upon Temple's, 

C. makes a vain attempt to stretch it “ I will be the man of my people.” 

further, in many of his strictures, in HiuSiTemple failed in ascertaining “the 

which he evidently confounds the di- ground upon which he stood,” wiiicii 

plomaiist and the man, which, though, was his great desire previous to his go- 
indeed, not separate, are, nevertheless, ing upon an errand of a kind in which 

distinct, anti should be so considered. he had before met with inconvenience 

Ilis Observations upon the United and disappointment. 

Provinces, written in 1672, contain And, in Iriilh, the manner in which 
some shrewd guesses at the Dutch clia- he had been treated opposed difficul- 

racter, and religion. ties to his present exertion ; though 

We have, also, as Uie produce ofhis it was not owing to this that William 

^leisure at this time, an Essay upon the of Orange received him with marked 

Original and Nature of Government, coldness, but the disii^lination of the 

—a thing wliicli he thinks to be greatly princ'e to the union with the Princess 

affected by climate, traceable to palri- Mary, touching which Temple was 

archal authority,and comparable to a charged with overtures. But at length 

pyramid. These works, with a letter he conciliated the prince, 
to Lord Ormond on public affairs. Notwithstanding the excellence of 
written ill 1673; and his beautiful and 'remple’s conduct abroad, however, 

celebrated letter to the Countess of conspiracies were got up against him at 

Essex, on the loss of her daughter, home; and Lord Arlington iiimself 

complete tlie produce ofhis leisure at was sent over to the'Hague, aflfccting 

this period. no public character, but. neverthe- 

We WR ROW pnly hastily glanpp at less, with authority and instrigctjons 
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from the 1iing of England. Here, 
howfver, Temple had a triumph,— for 
William felt nimself insulted by Ar¬ 
lington-; and, not only then, but after 
bis departure, when Sir Gabriel Syl¬ 
vius came on a similar errand, refused 
to communicate eflectually with any 
oUier than Temple. Arlington seems 
to have suggested to the prince to visit 
England, and afterwards spread a ru¬ 
mour that he was actually coming 
over, to the discomfort of Cliarles, who 
wrote himself to Temple on the sub¬ 
ject. W illiam was extremely annoyed 
by these transactions, and his excite¬ 
ment was increased by an incipient 
illness, which turned out to be the 
small-pox, during which the prince 
** had a &ncy hardly to eat or drink 
any thing but what came from the am¬ 
bassador s house.” 

Teuiple was now suddenly called 
home — just after his nomination as 
ambassador to the congress at Nime- 
guen. It seemed that Charles had 
been frightened into an earnest desire 
of peace by the disputes in parliament, 
and Temple was employea in vainly 
endeavouring to reconcile Arlington 
and Danby. After a' stay of six weeks, 
he returned to the Hague, with pro¬ 
posals for the peace. 

The prince s confidence in Temple 
continued, and he consulted him at last 
about the Princess Mary. William’s 
notions of royal matrimony were not a 
little romantic: he was particular as to 
** tlie person and the dispositions of 
the youhg lady; for tliough it would 
not pass in the world for a pnnce to 
seem concerned in those particulars, 
yet, -for himself, he would tell me,” 
says Temple, “ without any sort of af¬ 
fectation, that he was so, and in such a 
degree, that no circumstance of fortune 
or interest would engage him, without 
those of the person, especially those of 
humour and dispositions : tliat lie 
might, perhaps, not be very easy for a 
wife to Uve with ; he was sure he 
should not to such wives as were gene¬ 
rally in the courts of this age: that if 
he should meet with one to give him 
trouble at home, it was what be should 
not be able to bear, who was hke to 
have enough abroad in the course of 
bis life; and that, after the manner he 
was resolved-to live with a wife, which 
should be the best he could, he would 
have one tliat he thought likely to live 
well with him, vvbicfa be thought chiefly 
depended on her disposition and edu- 
VOL. XV. NO. Lxxxvn. 


cation; and if I knew any thing parti¬ 
cular ^ the lady Mary it) these points, 
he desired me to tell him freely.’' 

Temple’s skill was as apparent in this 
- negociation as in all the rest in which 
he had been engaged. Lady Temple 
went over to England on the mission, 
with letters to the king and Duke of 
York, from the prince as well as her 
husband; who, also, authorised her to 
impart the secret to Lord Danby, and 
“ to no other person, the privacy of it 
being very much recommended to her.” 
On the announceiineiit of the prince’s 
intention, the friends ofthe lady seemed 
to have retaliated on the taray lover, 
and would have had the marriage ex¬ 
cused until after the peace. But Tem¬ 
ple bad an opportunity soon of pushing 
the prince’s inleresls in England; for 
Charles was still desirous of his under¬ 
taking the office of secretary of state; 
and, though the ambassador picadeil 
want of means to complete tlie pur¬ 
chase of the place, (which was then 
bought and sold !) a special messenger 
was,sent, and a yacht to bring him 
over. 

fie left Nimeguen on the 5th of 
July, 1677, and on his arrival had an 
immediate audience with the 
We wish that we had room for tlrei 
lively account which he renders of 
Charles’s conversation. 

In September 1677, permission was 
given to the I'rince of Orange to come 
over as a suitor to the Princess Mary. 
Yet, when he came, Charles still wanted 
to postpone the match. William was 
greatly offended; Temple was em¬ 
ployed to carry his remonstrances to 
the king, wlio finally acquiesced in an 
immediate marriage. Whatever might 
have been his inducements to depart 
from his resolution, not to allow of this 
union until after peace should have 
been made, that which he avowed was 
appropriately chosen, to conciliate the 
prince and his agent upon this occa¬ 
sion. “ Well, I never yet was deceived 
in judging of a man’s honesty by his 
looks,”— of which he gave Temple 
some examples,— “ and, if I am not 
deceived in the priilce’s face, he is the 
honestest man in tlie world, and 1 wilt 
trust him, and he shall have his wife.” 
The duke, to whom Temple Signified 
the king’s pleasure, acquiesced, with 
seeming reluctance} Lord Danby com¬ 
pleted the arrangements between the 
king and the prince; and the marriage 
was accomplished, much to the dissa- 

E,R 
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:^iifactiDn of Lord Arlington, who, 
^reupOQ, broke with Teeaple alto¬ 
gether. 

' At home. Temple was exposed to 
the rivali^ of Mr. Montagu, an un¬ 
grateful friend, who practised for the 
secretaryship; and, on being refused 
by Lora Danby, became the declared 
enemy of both. Sir Joseph Williarason 
■had been committed to the Tower by 
the commons, for counters!going'com¬ 
missions to Popish recusants, and was 
released by the king; and Mr; Mon¬ 
tague was now under suspicion as to 
some “ plots,” the evidence for which 
lay in the hands of M. Olivencrantz, 
the Swedish ambassador. The papers 
of Mr. Montagu having been conse- 

S uently seized, came into the hands of 
le house of Commons, and among 
them was the letter from Danby on 
which his well-known impeachment 
was founded, to prevent which Charles 
dissolved the Long Parliument. 

The state of the king’s affairs at this 
time were not such as to induce any 
man to take part in his administiation. 
Temple, therefore, wisely declined 
all invitation to accept the so-frequently 
offered secretaryship, lie, however, 
proposed to the king the scheme of a 
privy council, which was adopted, and 
of which he became a member, though 
reluctantly, because of the admisssion 
into it of Lord Shaftesbury. The 
council worked ill, agreeing upon li¬ 
miting the kingly power in the hand of 
James, when he should come to the 
thrtme. Temple, as well as Shaftes¬ 
bury, objected to this plan, though 
from different motives. Temple felt 
that the total exclusion of the person 
was less hurtful to the interests of the 
monarchy than the limitation, even 
temporary, of the prerogatives of the 
crown, its further proceedings were 
of the same divided character; and it 
was, probably, his dissatisfaction with 
^ this junta that induced Temple, in 
1679, to suffer himself to be returned 
to Parliament for Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, though he had purposdy failed at 
the last election, as a candidate for Co¬ 
ventry; On the Duke of York’s arrival 
in England, Temple waited on him, 
and made a declaration of his political, 
views. He had, however,'been kept in 
the dark as to the share which l^sex 
and Halifax bad in the duke’s coming 
over; and they, finding that the duke 
' had no fancy for the new council, laid 
the whole blame upon Temple. The 


result of these events was to separate 
Temple from his friends. 

when the king, in the next conncil, 
declared his intention to prorogue the 
parliament for a twelvemonth. Temple 
uttered an eloquent remonstrance, to 
which his majesty listened quietly; 
but Sunderland, not containing his 
wrath, exclaimed that nothing further 
should be done in the settlement of 
Temple’s claims upon the Treasury. 
Finding how matters went, he deter¬ 
mined to retire —into the cmntryfor a 
month. His pecuniary claims upon 
the government had always prospered 
best in the hands of his wife; and it 
was through Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Temple that he afterwards re¬ 
ceived an offer from Lord Sunderland 
to assist him in this business at the 
Treasury; and he at last obtained a 
settlement of the most difficult point. 
Sunderland renewed his kindness, but 
without any confidence as to publiO mat¬ 
ters. Such, however, was the influence 
of his name, that Temple was no¬ 
minated (Sept. 1680) ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary at Madrid, whither he had 
then gone; but that the king desired 
him to remain for the meeting of par¬ 
liament. During this interval, it was 
debated in council, wliether the Duke 
of York should be desired to go back 
into Scotland; but Temple attended 
not this council, remaining in the 
country, with his thoughts towards 
Spain, and resolved never to enter into 
any matters personal between the royal 
brothers. In the debates of the House 
of Commons upon the Exclusion Bill 
he took no part. One speech ofhi» 
there is recorded,—it is on the question 
of supply for the support of Tangier, 
which had come to tiie crown as part of 
Queen Catherine’s dower; but in vain, 
—for, instead of voting money for Tan¬ 
gier, the house addres^d the crown 
upon “ the dangerous slate and condi¬ 
tion of the kingdom.” On the com¬ 
mons making an attack upon Halifax, 
as the author of the last dissolution, 
he argued in the house against a 
proceeding funded upon common 
feme. But in the debates of the coun¬ 
cil on the same subject, he pressed as 
earnestly the necessity of conciliating 
parliament as he had iiv parliament 
the desirableness of conciliating the 
king. It having been determined in a 
council, at which, as would appear, 
Temple was present, that the king 
should send a message to the House of 
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Commons, declaring his resplution not 
to pass the Bill 'of Exclusion, and 
Jenkins, the secretary of state, being ap¬ 
pointed the bearcjr of the message,—it 
was afterwards determined, in the king’s 
closet, that Jenkins was an unaccept¬ 
able messenger; and, Sir Robert Carr 
and Mr. Godolphin successively de¬ 
clining, the king himself requested 
Temple to carry the message. 

‘ I did not very well understand,’ 
said this counsellor to his master, * why 
a thing agreed upon last night at council- 
table should be altered in his chamber; 
but that I was very willing, however, to 
obey him, and the rather upon others 
having excused themselves, and to shew 
his majes^ that I intended to play no 
popular games; upon which 1 took the 
paper, and told the king that 1 was very 
sensible bow much of his confidence 1 
formerly had, and bow much 1 had lost, 
without knowing tlie occasion ; or else 1 
might have had part in the consulting 
this change of what was last night re¬ 
solved, ns well as in excfcuting it; and I 
would confess to his majesty that 1 had 
not BO good a stomach in business, as to be 
content only with swallowing what otlier 
people bad chewed.' Temple gives not 
the king’s reply, but continues: * I went 
away, and carried my message to the 

house..I tell this passage freely, 

as I do all the rest, ns the only thing 1 
could imagine the king could ever take 
ill of me ; and yet 1 know not how it 
could be a fault, more' than in a point of 
manners, or the homeliness of the ex- 
pressidn.’ 

" The message was received ‘ just as 
was. expected and produced nothing 
but violent votes against Popery and the 
Duke of York. Seeing the violence of 
the two parties,' who agreed in nothing 
but bringing things to the last extremity,' 
Temple despaired of an accommodation, 
lie saw that the ministers, totally inca¬ 
pable of managing parliaments, fostered 
the king’s distaste of them, in order that 
no more might be called. This motive, 
as be conceived, induced his colleagues 
in the foreign committee to overrule him, 
when he deprecated, ns we have seen, a 
positive declaration of the king to parlia¬ 
ment against the Bill of Exclusion; on 
which occasion, in recommending an ap¬ 
proximation of king and parliament, be 
used the now trite illustration of Ma¬ 
homet and the Mountain.” 

Some time before Temple’s retire¬ 
ment, an intention was expressed, pro¬ 
bably by Ralph Montagu, in the House 
'of Commons (1679), of impeaching 
hjm, ** as one ^at had been an instru¬ 


ment of making the general peace ” 1! I 
The same foe of Temple also circulated 
a story that, being a man of arbitrary 
principles, he was the author of several 
anonymous publications, against the 
constitution of parliament, in favour of 
Popeiy. Lord Sunderland and Henty 
Sidney, therefore, advised him to pub¬ 
lish the several manuscript pieces of 
which he really was the writer; and he 
accordingly collected them, under the 
title of Miscellanea. These consisted of 
the compositions we have already no¬ 
ticed, with an amusing Essay upon the 
Cure of the Gout by Moxa, addressed, 
in June 1677, to M. De Zulicheur; 
which disease, he tells us,'^ hardly ever 
approaches the rough and poor, such as 
labour for meat, and eat only for hun¬ 
ger; that drink water, either pure, or 
but discoloured with malt; that know 
no use of wine, but for a cordial, as it 

is, and, perhaps, was only intended : if 
such men happen, by their native con¬ 
stitutions, to fall into the gout, either 
they mind it not at all, having no leisure 
to fjie sick, or they use it like a dog; 
they walk on, or they toil and work as 
they did before : they keep it wet and 
cold ; or if they are laid up, they are, 
perhaps, forced by that to fast more 
than before; and if it lasts they grow 
impatient, sad fall to beat it, or whip 

it, or cut it, or burn it; and all this 
while, perhaps, never know the name 
of the gout.” 

In the year 1679, Temple’s poems 
were printed, of which the best is that 
“ U pon the Approach of the Shore at 
Harwich, in January 1668; begun un¬ 
der the Mast, at the desire of my Lady 
Giffard.” In 1683, Temple com¬ 
menced writing his own memoirs. The 
memoirs originally commended with 
the year 1665 ; the first part extended 
to the author’s recall from his embassy 
at the Hague, in 1671, and included 
the Munster treaty, the triple alliance, 
and the peace of Aix-larChapelle. The 
first part was, at some period of the 
author’s life, designedly burned by 
him. Dean Swift (who was with Sir 
William Temple from the year 1689 to 
1699, as* reader and amanuensis) as¬ 
cribes the voluntary destination of the^ 
Memoirs to the change of policy in 
Lord Arlington, and Temple’s conse¬ 
quent estrangement from him. The 
second part of Temple’s Memoirs, em¬ 
bracing ai period ffom 1672 to 1679, 
was preface by an address to bis son. 
The sequel was entitled, “ Memoirs, 
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the third Part, from the Peace con¬ 
cluded 1679 to the Time of the Au¬ 
thor’s Retirement from, Public Busi¬ 
ness/' Neither part of the Memoirs 
was published by the author; but in 
1691 the second pait appeared, printed 
from a copy lent by a friend, wl)o is 
not known. 

During the privy council scheme. 
Temple had not been without liis pri¬ 
vate sorrows, as well as his public.' He 
lost his only daughter, fourteen years 
old, of the small-pox, having lost seven 
children before, almost all in their cra¬ 
dle. Until 1686, he lived entirely at 
Sheen, without ever seeing the town or 
court, but with liis gout and other in¬ 
firmities growing upon him; neverthe¬ 
less, he w'aited occasionally both upon 
Charles and James 11., at Richmond, 
and was received with especial atten¬ 
tion by the latter; and, some time after 
the marriage of his son, John, removed 
to Moor Park, in Surrey. To this 
place be removed in Nov. 1686, taking 
Windsor in his way, where lie wailetl 
for the last lime upon King Jan>es.,lle 
now betook himself again to the occu¬ 
pations of the country, and boasted of 
this year as the best of his life. 

But in the midst of tliis quiet, the 
Revolution of 1688 occurred, which 
J^dy Giilard qualities by the epitliet 
svrjniwig J and, on her te&timuiiy, it 
appears that Temple knew nollung of 
the Prince of Orange’s intention to 
come over. Moor Park, lying in tlie 
way of both armies, became unsafe; 
and Temple, therefore, rejoined his son 
at Sheen. John Temple hud in vain 
attempted to obtdn his father’s per¬ 
mission to meet the prince upon liis 
landing. Of this refusal, says Lady 
Giflard, “ in telling his principles of 
never engaging in a«y thing illegal, or 
that seemed to divide the royal family, 
1 have already given the best and 
truest reason,” William pressed Tem- 
•jile to enter into his service, as secre¬ 
tary of state, observing, tliat “ it was in 
kindness to hiui that he had not been 
acquainted with his designs.” Wil¬ 
liam came to him two or tlire^ times at 
Sheen; and on the 14tli of January, 
after he had been charged with the ad¬ 
ministration of the government, but be¬ 
fore he became king, he dined with 
,Sir William Temple at his own house. 
These interviews, however indicative of 
mutual legard, pioduced no change in 
Temple’s resolution. 

It is clear that Temple was an in- 
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different observer of this great event. 
After King William and Queen Mary 
were actually placed on the throne, he 
permitted his son to accept the office of 
secretary of war. Within a week af¬ 
terwards, the young mair drowned 
himself in the Thames, leaving this 
writing behind him :—“ My folly in 
undertaking what 1 was not able to 
perform has done the king and king¬ 
dom a great deal of prejudice. 1 wish 
him all happiness, and abler servants 
than John Temple," The causes of 
this unhappy occurrence are believed 
to refer not to the business of the War 
Ofiice, but an undertaking on the part 
of Mr. Temple to induce Lord Tyr- 
coniiel, James’s lieutenant in Ireland, 
to submit to King William; and es¬ 
pecially an engagement for the fidelity 
of a certain General Richard Hamil¬ 
ton, who, being employed to nego- 
ciate with Tyrconnel, betrayed the trust 
reposed in him. }.ady Giffard, in al¬ 
luding to young Temple’s death, thua 
concludes her interesting Memoir:— 

“ With this deplorable accident ended 
all the good fortune so long taken no¬ 
tice of in our family, and but loo well 
coiifirmed the rule, that no man ought 
to think his life hapjiy till t!ie end of it. 
With this load of his atfiiciioii, and my 
own, and all of us with our hearts op¬ 
pressed, we returned, at the end of that 
year (1689), with Sir WiUiaitj Temple 
and his desolate family, to Moor Park ; 
which his daughter-in-law, her mother, 
and two young children (both daugh¬ 
ters), then nia<]e a pait of: and he had 
* so firm a resolution of passing his life 
there, that I believe such another revo- , 
lution itself would not have altered it. 
God Almighty only knows how he 
shall please to dispose of what remains 
to him who, upon all the dismal acci¬ 
dents that happened in his life, I have 
so often heard repeat these words,— 
God’s holy name be praised.'* 

There’s no foundation for the opinion 
that Sir William Temple approved of 
suicide in tlie abstract; and bore his 
son’s loss with stoicism. From this 
cliarge Mr. Courtenay has completely 
defended his author, as he has also vin¬ 
dicated him from that of having be¬ 
haved unhandsomely to Swift. But' 
for these particulars wc must refer to 
the volumes themselves. We must 
also pass over I.Ady Giflfard’s life and 
character of Sir William Temple. In 
1691 the second part of h is Afisre/Zanea 
was published. Of the tracts con- 
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tained in it, that Upon the Gardens of 
JEpieurus, ovy of Gardenit^^ was pro¬ 
bably written in 1685. This essay 
professes to treat t^e subject historically, 
philosophically, and practically; and 
indulges in a discursive, and, what 
Mr. Courtenay calls, “ a wanton attack 
upon natural philosophy and astrono¬ 
my,” confessing, however, that in moral 
philosophy he disports himself more 
agreeably. Had we space, we could 
defend Temple here from the objections 
of his biogiapher. Of Temple’s Epi- 
curianism we have already spoken. 
We are disposed to concur with the 
critic in his opinion of the ¥^say on 
Heroic Virtue^ and feel that wliat Tem¬ 
ple says of poetry is fine and accurate, 
although his selection of the poets who 
should illustrate his remarks is in¬ 
defensible. To his Essay upon the 
Ancitut find Modern Learning we have 
already referred, as drawing him into a 
controversy, in wliich his position, that 
the most ancient books in prose are 
' JEsop’s Fables and Vhalaris's Epistles, 
was much disputed, and the names of 
Wotton, Bentley, Buileau, and Boyle 
(Earl of Orrery), are conspicuous. 
Swift’s Battle of the' Books refers to 
this quarrel: it was suppressed during 
Temple’s life,—Temple having a dis¬ 
taste for burlesque writings. On the 
pamphlet of De Cros vve have not room 
to write a sentence. 

Early in the year 1694-5, Temple 
lost his wife, of forty years. Her death 
was accelerated by that of the queen’s, 
who died a month previously, and for 
whom she had a great affection. Lady 
Gid'ard consoled her brother’s widow¬ 
hood ; who, now being called upon to 
make a new will, concludes a short 
testamentary paper with directing that 
“ his heart might be interred six foot 
under ground, on the soulh-dast side of 
the stone dial in his little garden, at 
Moor I’ark.” It was, however, not 
until the year 1699 that Temple died, 
at Moor Park. Swift is said to have 
kept a journal of his last illness, and 
therein recorded the event in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—“ January 27, 1699 
(N.S.). lie died at one o’clock this 
morning, and with him all that was 
good and amiable among men.” Ac¬ 
cording to his directions, Temple’s 
heart was buried under a sun-dial, 


which still remains in his garden, and 
his body in Westminster Abbey. Sir 
William Temple left some posthumous 
writings, wiiicii were published after his 
death. An Essay on Papular Discon¬ 
tents is uneimal; another Upon Health 
and Long Life is popularly written. 
Of two other pieces, Temple only 
finished some heads, designed for Es¬ 
says,— Of the different Conditions of 
Life and Fortune, and on Conversa¬ 
tion. 

The Introduction to the History of 
England, though published in 1695, 
was probably written at a later period 
than some of the posthumous works. 
Temple had been applied to by the 
proprietors of a General History of 
England for advice and assistance ; 
and it is ]irobable that the Introduction 
grew out of that application. 

Swift published Temple’s Letters 
and Memoirs shortly after his death; 
and in 1703 he produced a further 
collection,— asserting all along that he 
had had Temple’s private directions 
fur so doing. In 1709, he announced 
th^ third part of the Memoii's — much 
to the displeasure of Lady Giffard. 
The several works of Sir William 
Temple, including those letters which 
had been published by Swift, were 
collected and published in his folio 
volumes, in the year 1720, with a Life 
taken from Boyer’s Memoirs. In 
1731, another edition appeared, with 
Lady Giffard’s notices of her brother’s 
life, from a manuscript prepared for 
publication by Sir John Temple him¬ 
self, but with several omissions. 

Of the volumes of which we have 
made such ample use we are desirous 
of speaking with respect. Tlie Right 
Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay is a 
liberal Tory, and he thinks that the 
politics of Sir William Temple were of 
the same cast. The points, however, 
on which he censures his author, and 
we defend him, shew, we think, that 
there is some difference in the colour 
of their opinions and feelings. A more 
decided, as well as deeper, tone of 
composition—a higher and firmer po¬ 
litical ^ntiment, and a more learned 
and philosophical orthodoxy—would 
have made the work all that it ought 
to be. 
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TUB TOPICS OF THE MOMENT. 

I. THE 1R1SU CORPORATION BILL. 

VVe RFrite just at the conclusion of the debate, and the declaration of the division, 
on Lord Francis Egerton’s motion; and the few remarks we shall offer must neces¬ 
sarily be of a desultory character. They will naturally fall under three heads— 

1 . The despicable pretexts resorted to by the Ministerialists. — They 
are about to lead the country,' according to their own account of the 
matter, to the verge of a convulsion. They are, therefore, bound to shew the 
most c(^ent and unanswerable reasons, for persisting in a course so full of 
dai^er. And reasons of some sort they do give us. They tell us that the Irish 
have a natural right to the same institutions as ourselves. They tell us that 
Ireland ardently desires and longs for open corporations. .They tell us that 
they feel it so clear and unquestionable a duty to grant this demand, that they 
must run all risks and take all consequences, even to the resignation of tlieir 
own places, rather than delay a single hour the urging forward this measure of 
** justice to Ireland'* 

Yet there is not one of all the three hundred and twenty who follow them on 
this question, who does not know and feel in his conscience that all this is a 
tissue of false pretences, a farrago of the merest cant and hypocrisy. 

Instead of really believing in the justice and propriety of applying in all 
cases the same institutions to Ireland which are found eligible in England, they 
well know that in every department of government a great distinction between 
the two countries had always been made. They know that the Irish Reform-bill 
diflbred greatly from the English—\hat the Irish registration differs greatly from 
the English—and they know, too, that in applying the principle of the English 
pooivlaiw to Ireland, they find it absolutely necessary to go to work on a totally 
different plan from any which exists in England. Their own commissioner has 
surveyed the country, and has returned and told them, that it will be impossible, 
in many parts of the island, to find materials foi' constituting boards of guardians; 
and that the power must therefore be placed in the central board. Now, this is 
exactly what the Conservatives have proposed to do in the case of the corpora¬ 
tions;— to abolish the existing corporations, on account of their proved abuses, 
and, instead of setting up new ones, to fall into similar errors, to devolve their 
powers, as far as absolutely necessary, on the government in Dublin. But the 
ministerialists, having themselves avowed the impossibility of finding materials 
wherewith' to constitute efficient boards of guardians, still persist in declaring it 
to be easy enough to form good corporations I No one is so blind as to suppose 
that there is an atom of sincerity in such declarations as these! 

Again, they declare it to be their belief that the necessity of this measui'e is 
so urgent, as to render it an imperative duty to place it in the very front of the 
government measures for the present session. But, can we suppose them to be 
sincere in this professed belief? Are we to forget the peaceful and leisure sessions 
of 1833 and 1834, in the latter of which the Whigs passed some one or two 
measures, and of which Lord Brougham promised his friends in the north, that 
*Mf parliament had done little in that session, it was likely to do still less in the 
next." If this scheme of Irish corporation reform were really in itself good, 
»d desirable, and even urgent, how came it that it never enterd& their heads, 
in those leisure times—in those days, too, when a majority of two iiundred in 
the Commons stood ready to enforce their mandates,—how was it, we ask, that 
not a notion o.r a wish respecting corporation reform in Ireland seemed ever to 
occur to their minds 1 

The answer is most obvious. In those days they could do without O’Connell, 
hating and despising him as much as they do now, and feeling no need of 
vl^s assistance, they would no more have dreamed of proposing a measure which, 
the fime of it, goes to augment prodigiously his power, than they would-have 
proposed to make him_ lord-lieutenant of that kin^om. The language of ^eir 
chin organ, the Morning Chronicle, then was, “The tactics of O’Connell are 
those of the devil in the old legendsand so far irom asserting the natural right 
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of the Irish to possess exactly the same institutions which exist in England, 
they plainly told us (^Morning Chronicle, Dec. 21,1833), that 

" The institutioHS of England are not adapted for a population so divided as the Irish, 
Mr. O’Connell asks, Why Irishmen should not manage the afiaira of Ireland t They 
might manage the affairs of Ireland well enough, were there no ascendency. But till 
the two parties have found out their natural level, they ought not to be tnisted widi 
sitting in judgment on each other. We would not only not allow Jury trial is^ Ireland 
at alt ; but we would not allow a single Irishman to be a magistrate in Ireland." 

Yet it is this very same party that now tell us, not only that it is (he most 
flagrant denial of justice to refuse to Ireland exactly the same sort of corporations 
which exist in England, but that this is the most urgent end important of all 
questions, and one which they feel bound to put in the very fore-front of all 
their arrangements! Who does not perceive the contemptible hypocrisy of all 
this false profession ? 

But, again,—we are to believe that Ireland is piteously in want of new cor¬ 
porations, while half of England can exist very well without them. The minis¬ 
terial outline or pattern of a corporation has now been before the public Tor 
about eighteen months. 

Liverpool has one of these blessings; yet, somehow or other, Manchester, 
within an hour's ride, looks calmly on, and never once utters a wish that she, 
too, might have a corporation. Warwick, and Lichiield, and a dozen other 
midland towns, have been duly “ reformed,”— and yet Birmingham stands, 
amidst them all, without the least movement of desire to be possessed of a similar 
ornament. In what way, then, comes it to pass—by what logic is it to be 
demonstrated, that Belfast and Cork will have a just ground for revolt,—and the 
ministry the clearest reason for breaking up the government, if that is not done 
for the towns of Ireland, which half the town^f England neither have nor desire I 
Nay, to come still closer home: the corporation of London itself, one of the most 
corrupt in the three kingdoms, has been left unreformed through session after 
session; and yet we are informed that, if a reform of that in Dublin is not 
instantly granted, the Irish will be justiRed in demanding a repeal of the Union! 
But false pretexts and hypocritical professions seem to constitute the chief portion 
of the ministerial arguments. Tliey have, however, one imposing and cogent 
motive to put forward, and of its use they are by no means sparing. It is,— 

2. Their main Argument, — iNTtMtnATiON.—This is used in every possible 
shape, and thrown into every conceivable variety of form. “ We are seven 
millions.” “ Remember, we forced Emancipation from you ; we are now thrice 
as strong, and do you think we will not have whatever we choose to demand V* 
“ If you do not give us all we ask, in what way, by what means, upon what 
system, do you mean to govern Ireland ?” This last is a favourite interrogation 
of theirs ; and they are also very fond of answering it by the assumption,—“ Of 
course, by the bayonet!" 

Nowj of the main point in this argument, “ we are seven millions,”— it was 
well replied by Lord Stanley, some time in last session,— that if it was good for 
any thing, it went to establish a despotism,— the tyranny of the majority. We 
are seven millions, therefore you must surrender to us the corporations. We are 
seven millions, therefore you must give up the church. We are seven millions, 
therefore you mmt give up the Union. W’e are seven millions, and will not be 
ruled by heretics. If the argument is good for one it is good for all of these 
positions. But if we, who are eighteen millions, do not intend to allow these 
seven millions to prescribe the whole system of government for the empire, it is 
time that we made up our minds whem to cry a halt. 

Concession, from the mere apprehension of iflconvenience, may be carried 
too far. Each step conceded may furnish not only a precedent for further con¬ 
cessions, but also substantial strength to the encroaching party. And thus it is in 
the present case. “ How can you expect to stand against.us,” says Shiel, in the 
present debate, when you see in our ranks sixty of the representatives of Ireland ? 
Therefore, give op your opposition, and let us gain this step, which will raise 
our numbm to ninety. And then, when we return^ two years hence, with fresh 
demands, and ninety members from Ireland to back them, how much weaker 
will be your opposition, how much surer our farther success.” 

And then comes their favourite question: “ If you refuse to concede what is 
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asked, upon what principle do you mean to govern Ireland ?*' Nor do Aey stop 
here, but instantly assume, as a matter beyond a doubt, that the bayonet is to be 
instantly set to work,< and that the whole Conservative party is burning to see 
Ireland filled with commotion and with blood. 

There is a very convenient /liatwt, however, in this assumption. There is 
something left unsaid, because it cpuld not be said very conveniently. They do 
.not mean to broach such an utter absuixlity, as to say that they expect that Sir 
Robert Peel, were he to assume the government, would forthwith order ten regi- 
.nients of dragoons to' scour (he country, and to kill every man, woman, and child 
they could meet. They do not mean to tell us that a Conservative lord-lieutenant 
would commence his career in Dublin by ordering grape-shot to be fired up and 
down all the principal streets. They mean nothing of this kind. But what is 
the meaning, then, of their prognostications, that a Conservative TOvernment in 
Ireland mtist rule by the bayonet,— must be marked by scenes of blood ? The 
meaning is,— the innuendo which lies concealed in all these predictions is,—that 
either lltey actually mean to get up a rebellion on the accession of a Conservative 
government, or that at least they hope to frighten a Conservative government from 
taking the helm, by threatening a rebellion before-hand. At all events, one thing 
is clear, that as no government. Conservative, Orange, or Ultra-Tory, could ever 
themselves begin a rebellion, or, without provocation, attack the people,— so the 
very prophecy of bloodshed, so liberally used by the ministerialists, implies that 
they contemplate a rebellion, got up by the priests and the association 1 But 
surely the responsibility and the guilt of bloodshed must rest on its authors. The 
only question for the Conservatives is, whether the threat of rebellion is to'frighten 
them from the attempt to arrest the country’s downward course? But if they are 
to be frightened now, when will they vot be frightened ? The enemy will not grow 
less audacious or less disposed to dictate ; nor will his demands and his threats 
terminate, except with the full possession of one, if not of both, the islands. 

What, then, is the rational answer to the inquiry,— How will you govern Ire¬ 
land ? It is, With mildness, but also with firmness; with real impartiality, but 
with no favour or concession to agitators; with strict adherence to justice, but also 
with a consciousness that the true bond of connexion is between the Protestants 
of tlie two countries. By a course of policy such as tliis, all honest men would 
be conqiliated, and if it answered not the ends of the agitators, let their threats be 
answered with a cool determination, that the eighteen millions will not be dictated 
to by the six or seven. 

But we must proceed to the remaining branch of this subject, and that is a 
strictly practical one,—namely, 

3. The position and prospects of this question, and of the Minatrif. —Tlie 
House has just divided, giving the ministry a majority of eighty on this motion. 
The numbers were,— 322 to 242, or, with the pairs, 340 to 260. This leaves 
58 absent, or, deducting the Speaker, 57. Of these we find, by Mr. Lowe’s 
useful Division Chart, that 20 were ministerialists; 5, neutral; and 32 Con¬ 
servatives. Thus, then, in the very first great division of the session, we find 32 
Conservatives absent when only 20 of their opponents arc missing, thus giving the 
ministerialists the triumph of a majority of 80, when it ought not to have exceeded 
68 . Both the representatives and their constituents ought to see to this. 

But a number of questions now arise. What is to be done in the face of this 
'majority? How could Sir Robert Peel accept office under such ci.rcumstances? 
Or, if he could not, and this was generally felt, would not the^inistry have the 
ball at their foot ? What is the real position of affitirs ? Is it time to look out 
for a retreat, or is our position a defensible one ? 

We believe that it is quite defensible, and that it, in fact, grows stronger 
every day. Yet, the desperate conduct of the ministry calls for remark, and 
merits perpetual infamy. They are playing a deep and a desperate game, 
hazardinjp^ the peace and safety of the country, with the low and miserable 
object of keeping, at all hazards, and at any price, their own places. 

Tliey have managed by their ignorance and incompetence, to get tlie com¬ 
mercial and monetary affiurs of the country into such a state, that we are wi^in 
a very narrow step of a chaos of misery, confusion, and distress. By the factitious 

E rosperitv which they created last year, and of which their journals boasted so 
mwy, they have brought us into a position more truly fearful than that of the 
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panic of 1826 . A very trifling commotion might bring tlie Bank of England to 
a stands and plunge the country into the most awful confusion; and knowing all 
this, they are doing all in their power to create, in addition, a political excite¬ 
ment; so that,, whenever they may And it convenient to threaten resignation, or 
even actually to resign, they may leave tilings in such a state, as to make it 
almost impossible for any man to carry on the government. 

The country ought to understand this. The people ought to be made 
generally acquainted with this desperate scheme. It ought to be generally 
known, that there is a deliberate purpose of plunging matters into such a state of 
difliculty, as to deter any one from taking the helm ; in order that thus it may 
be in the power of O'Connell's servants, and of O'Connell himself, through his 
servants, to insist upon any terms they choose to name. 

Now the first question is, in what way the House of Lords is to meet this 
case. Certainly with the greatest coniidence—the most undaunted determina¬ 
tion ; but still, perhaps, with caution and patient deliberation. 

The house might resolve, that as it is universally confessed, that the proposed 
corporation reform must have a considerable bearing upon the interests of the 
church, and that in an adverse direction,—it judges it expedient to settle the 
question ofTithes, before it proceeds to the enactment of corporation reform. 

Or it might adopt the proposition of Lord Grey, made in the course of last 
years'discussion,—that each corporation should consist of an equal number of 
i’rotestants and Papists, elected by the inlmbitants of each class, with a mayor 
alte*''nately named by either party. 

Or it might consent to constitute new corporations, fiamed on the principles 
of Tx>rd John Russell's Bloomsbury Vestry Act. 

But it obviously appears desirable to deal with the subject cautiously and 
without haste. The ministry has evidently some object in view, in thus forcing 
the bill forwards with this extraordinary speed, and the lords should endeavour to 
understand and to counteract the manceuvre. 

But after all, with steadiness and courage, the field cannot be lost. A 
majority of a hundred peers cannot be overcome by creation: the difficulties 
wliich may beset Mr. Spring Rice, are of little consequence to them; and 
whether or not the ministers, to be revenged, after an lri^h fashion, on the lords, 
choose to demand a dissolution of tlie commons, concern the peers just as little. 

This last question, however, concerns the people greatly. The friends of the 
ministry allege, that if the House of iMrds does not obey the orders of O'Connell, 
the House of Commons will be cashiered. And we can easily conceive, that the 
^Vhigs, expecting a refusal, and intending to catch at this refusal as an excuse 
for resigning, may shortly ask the king to dissolve. 

But will his majesty comply with their request ? VVe believe, not willingly. 
But Sir Robert Peel may calculate, and that very safely, that a dissolution would 
give him a strong reinforcement in the commons; and he may prefer not ac¬ 
cepting office till after the experiment has been tried. The Whigs, therefore, 
may be taken at their word, and that very shortly. 

Conservatives of England, are you prepared to seal their doom ? Is every 
county, every city, every borough, organised and provided, and ready for the 
fray? If not, let the next fortnight be well employed; for now, if ever, 
“ England expects every man to do his duty.” Within a very few weeks it may 
be, at once and for ever decided, whether the British empire shall be ruled by 
Englishmen and Protestants, or given over to the away of an Irish desperado, 
supported and propelled by a mob of Maynooth priests I 

II. — CHURCH-RATES, AND THE MINISTERIA/. FLAMS FOR THEM!. 

It is now said, after several postponements; that the ministerial plan will 
be opened about the time at which this will meet the eye of our readers. And 
amidst all the assurances of Lord Melbourne and others, that the measure will be 
one calculated to give stability to the church, there app^ts but too much reason 
to believe, that the scheme will be one of positive, direct, unblushing spoliation. 

Those in the confidence of the home secretary make no secret of the fact, that 
a noted actuaiy has been employed, under Uie noble lord’s directions, for several 
months past, in making calculations as to some supposed surplus,” which it 
is thought may be screwed out of the church lands, by the very simple, natural, 
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and equitable operation of breaking or terminating the existing leases, ^and 
letUng the property, by commissioners, at a radlcr^Dt. 

Bat to tins plan there will be found many objections: and first, 

1. As regards the Tenants. —How is this “ surplus'* to be got at ? Even if the 
principle of the measure were affirmed, still it must be many years before such a 
scheme could be brought into efficient operation. Many of the holders of Church 
property, are in possession of leases having two or three good lives to run out. 
If these refuse, as many will refuse, to purchase, what a period must you wait 1 
or if you sell the reversion, wliat will you Te.ilise by so distant a prospect ? 

• But the principle itself must be affirmed, before we can proceed a single step. 
Now, can you get any House of Commons to affirm this principle,—i. e. of 
laying a coercive hand upon the tenants of church propeily? Are we referred 
to the Irish Church Bill, which passed both houses in 1833? That is exactly a 
case in point, and in that case the House of Commons negatived Lord Althorp's 
jmopnsition, declared the tenants equitably interested in the estates, and thus 
destroyed the main feature of the ministerial plan ! Is it forgotten, that the very 
reason assigned for the withdrawal of the famous 147th clause, was, that the 
house had already put an end to all hopes of a surplus, and that it was, therefore, 
unnecessary to retain a clause which merely enunciated a barren principle, from 
which no results could arise. 

Now, in the pre.sent case, a certain revenue is said to be accessible, not at 
present possessed by the church. Does not this revenue at present exist ? and if 
it exists, is it not in the possession of persons who will earnestly maintain their 
right ? But if this vast annual revenue is now actually held by divers of tlie 
people, how do you mean to possess yourselves of it ? By purchase at its fair 
value? .Then there is-no new resource developed by the plan, ,any more than 
there would be in a proposition fowbuying so much consols or bank stock. 

By seizure ? I’ben you have first to ascertain, whether the House of Com- 
motis,—which refused to entertain sucli a proposition, even at Lord AUhorp’.s 
^^stance, and when Lord A1 thorp was all powerful in that assembly—will now 
affirm it under the present veiy different and less favourable circumstances. 

But this scheme is founded in error and delusion in another respect. 

2. As regards the Church. —Supposing it to be true that,, by some process or 
other, a new source or income can be laid open, and a new revenue, whether of 
90 0001. or of 900,000?. a-year, can bo realized; still, the next question is, what 
does justice prescribe to be done with it ? 

Clearly, this property is the property of the church. No one else can lay 
i:laim to a sixpence of it. Whatever it produces, then, ought to be first of ail 
devoted to the purposes of the church. We do not mean to the enriching this 
or that dean or prebendary, but to the increa-^c and efficiency of the church as an 
institution. And while we have 1900 benefices with incomes below 100?. a-yeqr, 
and three or four millions of the people without church-rcom, there is small 
probability of any revenues being really recovered antbmade available, to a greater 
amount than these two clear necessities will demand. 

But, instead of these matters being made, as they ought to be, tlie first and 
chief concern, what is the point about which, the ministry is chiefly concerning 
itself? It is to relieve the Dissenters from a burden of some thirty or_/«r?y 
\thousand a-year! Not more, assuredly, but probably far less, for the whole 
church-rate is only 597,000?. a-year; and it would be a high calculation, to 
suppose that a division of the people amounting to less th^n a million, and 
consisting mainly of the poorer classes, are interested in more than a fifteenth of 
thy whole amount. 

To take off an odd thirty or forty thousand a-year, then, is all this stir and 
pother made. It seems to be the peculiar vice of this ministry, tx> choose to try 
all peat questions upon i|ome mean andecontemptible issue. The very existence 
of the Irish Church was staked upon the point, whether an odd 50,000?. should 
be taken out of her revenues for general education. And, in like manner, in 
order to satisfy a small fraction of the nation; in a matter almost imperceptibly 
minute, they now coolly propose to throw the church entirely upon her own 
resources; and bf course, witrout professing any such intention, to destroy her 
Ciharacter of a National Establishment. 

LONDON: 

*' JAMES MOVES, CASTLX STBEET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
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SHOULD CLERGYMEN TAKE PART IN POLITICS? 


TiJis is one of d»ose important qiies- 
lions to vvltidi it becomes ns, as the 
directors of public opinion, to turn llie 
attention of our readers. We have 
never iiesitated one minute to express 
our opinion, because tliat opinion might 
be in op])osition to the popular feeling. 

11 IS truthf and not popular it if, we have 
coi-rted. The com-eciness of tliis state- 
;oent must be illustrated in the present 
case ; for tlicre is no maxim more cur¬ 
rent in every assembly, more popular 
in what are called the liberal parties of 
the age, nor more frequently impressed 
on their readers by the Whig and Ra¬ 
dical portions of the daily press than 
this, that clergymen should have no¬ 
thing to do with politics. The aphorism 
i.? amazingly plausil le. It comes home 
to us, on its first announcement, as a 
sort of indisputable axiom. We feel, 
on tiie very blush of the subject, that 
the pulpit or the missionary platform 
are the appropriate spheres of minis¬ 
terial influence, but that the clash of 
political opinion should neither reach 
a clergyman’s ears nor elicit his sym¬ 
pathies. Wc are on this, as on many 
other subjects, at issue with tiie 
people,” so called. We at once avow 
it as our conscientious and well-weighed 
conviction, that clergymen, so far from^ 
waving the consideration of all the po¬ 
litical questions tiiat come before the 
councils of the land, ate bound alike 
by the nature of their creed and the 
duties of their office to speak out on 
more tiian one subject belonging 
strictly to t1ie province of politics. 
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Before we proceed in our demonstra¬ 
tion, we must observe that the very 
Stime prints which denounce, in no 
incaj|ured terms, the important and 
infiuenlial part ivhich O’Sullivan, and 
others of the same school, liave taken 
in great public que.slions, held up to 
the admiration of tlie little world in 
which they move tlie frenzied oratory 
ofl)r. W'ade, or the unprotestant con¬ 
duct ofM.iurice James. AToryclergy¬ 
man is denounced by these consistent 
personages to utter execration, because 
lie indicates some feelings ofatt.'ichmein 
to his country and to its noble institu¬ 
tions, and docs not slirink from avow¬ 
ing them. But should a reverend Ra¬ 
dical vent his tirades against all tliat 
truth has stamped with its impress, or 
time hallowed by its years, language is 
exhausted in supplying terms suffi¬ 
ciently expressive of their admiration 
of his enlightened patriotism and be¬ 
coming conduct. 'I'lic bishop tliat dc- 
inonslnites the national schools to be 
the liol-beds of Popery is abused and 
bespattered: the arclibishop that en¬ 
courages tlie semi-papal inslitutions, 
and threatens to inhibit and muzzle 
every minister in his diocess who does 
not fall down and worship tlie golden 
calf wliicli he lias set up, is honoui-ed 
as the able, the liberal, and the great. 
In fact. Whig and Radical clergymen 
are allowed to preach, pray, or publish 
all sorts of revolutionary politics; but 
a Conservative, or, in other words-, a 
consistent clergyman, must not breatlu* 
a word indicative of his political creed, 
e c 
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yA tlie risk of drawing down anathemas 
from Derrynane, or insult and oppro¬ 
brium from the (ilotie. or the Chronkic. 
-Moreo\'er, should a clergyman of any 
of the church establishments of the land 
stand forth to defend the principles on 
which they are based, or to ward oft' 
from their battlements the rude or insi¬ 
dious assailant, morning and evening 
Radical newspapers are sure to repro¬ 
bate what they pronounce to be the 
bigotry and the political character of 
the man ; but if a dissenting minister 
sliould declare from his pulpit that the 
church is a nuisance, or announce in 
the press that she did more harm than 
good, or spout politics at church-rate 
abolition meetings, or in any way give 
utterance to his malice and smoulder¬ 
ing jealousies, he is held up as the 
able assertor of his rights, as the ex¬ 
pounder of the grievances of the dis¬ 
senting interest, and the eloquent 
champion of every good thing. In 
short, according to the movement press. 
Radical politics adorn, as with a glo¬ 
rious garland, minister and man, /esta¬ 
blished ordisseuting; but Conservative 
patriotism, based on scriptural piety, 
and given utterance to, whde the grasp¬ 
ing clutches of an irreligious ministry 
are taking from the mouths of his 
children their bread, and from the 
reach of coming generations the bread 
of life, is enough, in the estimate of 
the Radical press, to entitle the man 
to all the epithets in the vocabulary of 
O’Connell, and to all the pains and 
penalties of papal excommunication. 
It is right that the real cause of the 

1 )opnlar clamour should be laid bare, 
d is right that it should be shewn that 
these cvparte conClplaiiiers are actuated 
by no fear lest the dignity of the clergy 
should be compromised, or the holy 
influence of their character deteriorated, 
by their giving a scriptural impulse to 
the movemenis of society. Such fear 
would 1)0 no reason for them, 'fliey 
merely dread the power that is inherent 
in truth, when its torch is introduced 
amid the dark schemes of a wretched 
policy, and the sound and sanctifying 
power it is fitted to impart to every 
plan wherewith it is brought into 
contact. It is not the eloquence or 
the argument of the man that these 
democrats so heartily deprecate: it is 
the sacred principles he brings with 
bim — the word of God, which, as the 
sword of the spirit, rips up and ex¬ 
poses to the reprobation or the good 


the latitudinarian plans of designing 
men. As long as a minister of Ciirist- 
ianiiy will exert his talents in behalf of 
tlie “ sovereign people,” and O’Con¬ 
nell's serfs in the cabinet, so long will 
he be the subject of many a fulsome 
eulogy from the “liberal press;” but 
the instant he begins to dispute the 
sliibboleth of party, and to weigh men 
and measures in the balances of the 
sanctuary, a hue and cry is got up 
about clergymen meddling with po¬ 
litics, and for daring to cherish even a 
thought, or to utter the gentlest verdict 
on such measures as Carlile, Owen, 
Hume, the devil’s chaplain, and others 
of tlie same battalion, have declared to 
be for the nation’s welfare and the 
people’s good. An emissary from hell, 
or a minister of Satan, or a chaplain 
of infidelity, are invited to bring the 
weight of their united influence to the 
})olitical measures of the day; but a 
minister of God, a man of holy habits 
and enlightened mind, is strictly de¬ 
barred from stepping beyond his clois¬ 
ter, or daring to apply the truths of 
Christianity to any one tangible subject. 
Marvellous consistency ! There is rea¬ 
son for this, though that reason be a 
wicked one. It is the fact that men 
of Radical sentiments are rarely men 
of real piety. Thtre appeal's to be a 
deep aiscordancy between the prin¬ 
ciples of the Bible and many of the 
current prescriptions of our modern 
politicians. Radicalism does not lie 
easy on a Christian’s heart. It brings 
with it something incongruous to bo¬ 
soms that have been made the conse¬ 
crated homes of a heavenly inhabitant, 
and have learned at the feet of the 
great Teacher, “ I'ear God and honour 
the king.” On the other hand, men 
who have lost their caste in society and 
their status in the world, men of reck¬ 
less minds and unhallowed feelings, 
are almost invariably foutid allied to 
the movement party, and mixed up 
with its desperate politics. They are 
sunk in esteem, and destitute of all 
moral weight so long as society main¬ 
tains its existing balances ; whereas, if 
they can succeed in breaking up the 
foundations of all earthly relationship, 
and exposing to disruption, by the iron 
hoof of revolution, those ancient ties 
which are at once the streiigUi and the 
ornament of society, they feel assured 
that they will be thrown np in the 
convulsion to some point of eminence 
and of power, tyjd Uiereby regi^in, jq 
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this new aspect of tilings, something of 
the influence they had, in a healtliier 
state of society, justly forfeited. Tlicy 
cun lose nothing, for iliey liuve already 
lost all: they may gain much, as all is 
to be gained. Hence we liave only to 
look around us, in the present disposi¬ 
tion of party in Great Britain, to enable 
us to discover tliat Voluntary doctors 
and Radical democrats, and characters 
of wounded reputation and diseased 
morality, are all banded together against 
every institution : hating it, not for 
what it is, but because it is; and pre¬ 
pared, in order to rescue themselves 
from the ruins in which their Catiline 
courses have precipitated tliem, to pave 
their path to aggrandisement with the 
ruins of a broken altar and an up¬ 
turned throne. On the other hand, 
we have but to rejieat our review to 
discover that all the pious and devoted 
clergy, the learned and the good of the 
three ecclesiastical establishments of 
liiilain, are to a man in favour of Tory 
or Conservative principles. This fact 
speaks volumes: it alone decides the 
(piestioii whether it is Conservatism or 
NVhiggism that embodies most of light 
and Scripture in its constitution. Before 
entering into the merits of the abstract 
question, we wish to clear away an 
objection that may tic taken against us 
at the outset. It is said that, by thus 
espousing the duty of clergymen taking 
a part in the political measures of their 
times, we are really injuring the in¬ 
fluence of the holy ministry, by iden¬ 
tifying its servants with party, and 
laying open their lessons and their 
actions to the suspicion of being 
mere designs to promote tlie security 
of tlie party with which they are con¬ 
nected. Now, in answer' to this, we 
reply that a mere party clergyman has 
none of our approbation. Mere par¬ 
tisanship, or, ill other words, attach¬ 
ment to a party because it is expedient, 
or convenient, or customary, is unworthy 
of a rational mind ; and adhesion to a 
|)arty througli thick and tliin in all 
measures, because they are the mea¬ 
sures of that party, is equally unworthy 
ofcnlightened patriotism. I*olitical par¬ 
tisanship is most unbecoming to a cler¬ 
gyman. Pulitic'al principle, produced 
by Scripture truth, and not political 
partisanship, the result of education or 
habit, is the r« a-furM and the 
of the ministerial character. It is the 
jM>iities oi principle, not ofpartp, which 
every ministfir of tl^^ospel is bound, 


in our estimate, to espouse. It is not, 
therefore, any parly we commen'd to 
clergymen, but tlie application of the 
principles of heaven to the politics of 
earth; in order that the impure and 
the vitiated- may be precipitated, and 
tiie good, and the useful remain, tlie 
sweetener of -society. 

The whole question hinges upon 
this: Is religion applicable to man in 
his social as well as in his individual ca¬ 
pacity ? Are there prescriptions in the 
Bible for kings and rulers, as well as 
for artisans and ploughmen ? We con¬ 
tend that there are. What province in 
the affairs of men does the following 
inspired maxim belong to? More¬ 
over, thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men” [this is powerl, 
“ such as fear God; men of truth, 
hating covetousness” [this is sanctified 
pnujcr]; “ and place such over them, 
to be rulers of thousands and rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifiics and rulers of 
tens” [this is the exercise of political 
franchm\ Christianity contemplates, 
tliefefore, the nature of the political 
community. It prescribes the charac¬ 
ter and the qualifications of candidates 
for representing our interests in the se¬ 
nate ; and calls upon every man, as he 
values the approbation and fears the 
displeasure of his God, to keep these 
prerequisites before him. In the same 
infallible oracle we read these words: 
“ Let every soul be subject to tiie 
higher powers; for rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for 
good.” All these maxims proceed upon 
tlie hypothesis, that the representatives 
and rulers of the people have been 
elected according to the first extract we 
have quoted from Holy Scripture; for, 
unless they are good, i.e., Christian 
men, tliey cannot be the ministers for 
good to others. Here, then, we have 
revelation dealing with the political a.s 
well as w'ith the personal conduct of 
men, and prescribing how they are to 
exercise the functions of the citizen, as 
well as those of the father or the son. 
How does this aflect the clergyman ? 
Is he only the mere expounder of ab¬ 
stract principles, and not the faithful 
applicr of these principles to men's bu¬ 
siness and bosoms? He is to fix the 
charge where God has fixed it befom, 
and to preach on those duties on which 
patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles 
liave preached before. The “ Liberal” 
party wilj mveje fiod fairtt with the 
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Christian minister, whiie he lays out 
na1(^,uiidiretited,und unapplied prin¬ 
ciples and dogmas; but the iustunt 
he begins to tell his people that tiie 
Bible is not a fine-spun romance, but a 
great system of moral and religious ap¬ 
pliances, which are to exercise a plastic 
power on the conduct of individuals, fa¬ 
milies, parliaments, and palaces,— the 
whole pack is roused, and set yelping 
at his neels. The fact is, the basis of 
the theory, that a clergyman has nothing 
to do with politics, is the prior theory, 
that religion has nothing to do with 
politics,—one of those injurious and 
atheistic notions which deluged France 
with blood, and opened men’s eyes to 
tlie fact, that, if religion is made to 
have notliing to do with politics, mur¬ 
der, and plunder, and infidelity, and 
all hell at once, will have to do terribly, 
and to our cost, with them. We main¬ 
tain that religion ought to be the firm 
substratum of all politics ; and that 
the bills that issue from the senate 
ought to be the offspring of the truths 
revealed in the Bible. Tlie Scriptifres 
say so ; and whether the Morning 
C/itvnicle, tlie Globe, and the Courier 
—those mirrors of a raw and anti¬ 
social Radicalism,— or the oracles of 
truth, are to decide this controversy, 
it needs little refiection to determine. 
Certainly, our forefathers held our 
views on the subject, and reprobated, 
even at the stake, those of our contem¬ 
porary antagonists. The prophets of 
old rebuked political depravity, when¬ 
ever it appeared. Paul, in chains, 
siiarply reproved Felix, in power; and 
exercised liis privileges as a Roman ci¬ 
tizen when he made his appeal to the 
tribunal of Casar. Our reformers fol¬ 
lowed as firmly in their footsteps, and 
feared not the face of princes, nor the 
scowl of them in power; but exposed 
and denounced political delinquency : 
and even the Nonconformist futhegrs, 
whose mantles—purged, nevertheless, 
of their inspiration and their power— 
our modern Dissenters claim, held the 
very same sentiments. The following 
extract from Baxter, vol. vi. 13, is a 
proof at hand ;— 

*' Memorandum 1. Remember that 
your power is from God, and, therefore, 
for God, and not against him. You are 
Ilia ministers, and cun have no power 
except it be given you from above. Re- 
memb(», therefore, that ns constables aro 
your officers and subjects, so you are the 
officers, and .subjects of God. and the 


Redeemer; and that you are infinitely 
more below him than the low’ost aubjeot 
is below you; and tlmt you owe Iiiiu 
more obedience tlian cun be due to you, 
and, therefore, should study bis laws, 
and make them your daily meditation 
and delight. And remember how strict 
a judgment you must undergo, when 
you must give account of your steward¬ 
ship ; and the greater your dignities and 
mercies have been, if they are abused by 
ungodliness, tbe greater will be your 
punishment. 

“ Memorandum 2, Remember, there¬ 
fore, and watcli most carefully, that yon 
never own or espouse any interest which 
is adverse to tbe will or interest of Christ; 
and that no temptation ever persuade 
you that the interest of Christ, and the 
Gospel, aud the church, is nu enemy to 
you, or against your leal interest, and 
that you keep not up suspicions against 
them; but see that you devote yourselves 
and your power wholly to liis will and 
service, and make all your interest stand 
in II pure subsiirrience to him, as it 
stands in a real dependence on him.'’ 

These maxims, so applicable to the 
courses pursued by our present cabinet, 
ought to be inscribed on the lintels and 
doors of Lord AI el bourne’s mansion and 
Lord John Russell's park. Thus we 
find the able Christian ministers of the 
primitive reformation and iioncon- 
ibnnist days, asserfing, und voce, that 
religion is the holy womb out of which 
all politics are to proceed ; and that, so 
far from having nothing to do with 
politics, it has the whole formation and 
moulding of them committed to its 
charge and control; and illustrating, in 
their own practice, the necessary resultof 
these truths, by personally telling kings, 
and lords, and senators, their duties 
and their delinquencies. And what has 
been the result of the entertaining of 
these views by the great founders, 
fathers, atid defenders of the church in 
Britain ? It has been this: our consti¬ 
tution is leavened and pervaded by 
Christianity, and our laws arc drawn 
from the fbunts of fruth and justice. 
The cross lias been incorporated with 
our crown, and the laws of lieaven have 
defined and seasoned tlie pandects of 
earth. Nor has it been left to doubt 
whether this has been productive of 
good. Britain, in native territory and 
physical resources the smallest of the 
nations of the earth, lias proved herself, 
through her intellectual, moral, and 
political power, to be more than a 
roatcli for the combined armies of tlie 
world. Her, victories are written on. 
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Uie Alps and tlie Pyrennces, tlie moun¬ 
tains of Indiaand the forests of America. 
At home, prosperity has encircled her 
provinces and peace flourished in her 
dwellings; eloquence has distinguished 
her senates, justice her courts, and 
iner^ her throne : and all this because 
our forefatliers felt (and, feeling, acted) 
that religion and its ministers had every 
thing to do with politics. It is per¬ 
fectly true, that the reason our soldiers 
and our sailors have hud so much to do 
with victories is that, before their day, 
oar clergymen had so much to do with 
politics. 

liut let us shew up the rank stolidity 
of this the cherished theory of our 
“ liberal writers.” What is a political 
franchise or a parliamentary seat? 
It is simply power —power to do mis¬ 
chief or to do good. Now, it comes to 
be .inquired, what is there within our 
reach capable of giving this power a 
beneficial and .salutary bias? for the 
greater tlie power, llie more necessity 
there is to communicate to its exercise 
a right and beneficent impulse. ^Ve 
contend, that Cliristianity alone can 
transform mere power into sanctified 
power; the jrower that wickedness em¬ 
ploys fur the subversiori of all that is 
good and great, into a power that piety 
may wield for t!ie*vindication of right, 
and the perpetuity of peace and good 
order. Man, unimpressed with llie 
principles, and a stranger to tlie regu¬ 
lating influence of Christianity, neces* 
sanly uses such power as he possesses 
for vicious ends, because he is by nature 
a depraved and fallen creature; and, 
on the other hand, man, such as he 
may be made by the sanctifying in¬ 
fluence of Christianity, will necessarily 
use the power be is possessed of for 
good and salutary ends. A Christian 
legislature must be superior, cateris 
paribus, to an infidel one. If tliis be 
the fact, is it not the duty of clergy¬ 
men to announce it, to patronise it, to 
do every thing in their power to elevate 
to the senate and the council of the 
nation those very men who shall carry 
Christianity with them, and dip their 
theories in Its sacred stream before they 
send them out to tlie world ? 

If it be the duly of clei^ymen to 
apply to power, wherever it is de¬ 
posited, the salt that can season if, 
most assuredly is it their duly to en¬ 
deavour, by example, and influence, 
and every other legitimate means, to 
illustrate this duly. Moreover, the 


clergy have, by virtue of a right to vote, 
so vanch personal as well as official 
power. For this they are solemnly re¬ 
sponsible. If they refuse to exercise 
that power, they arc burying their 
talent in a napkin, and withholding the 
very weight which is demanded to 
insure the triumph of right principles, 
and the defeat of revolutionary and 
infidel Radicalism. We have heard 
that many of the parochial clergy witli- 
held their votes on the idle plea, that 
they may be regarded as mere pglitical 
partisans; and, thereby, deprived of 
their still more important religious in¬ 
fluence : where such clergymen are the 
ministers of proprietary chapels, their 
fear is still more strong. Mere ex¬ 
perience will not stand one moment 
against principle. If it be their duty 
to exercise the portion of power they 
]iossess, no fear of contingent results 
can cancel that obligation. But, so far 
from incurring the charge of partisan¬ 
ship, we conceive that llie exercise of 
their fivanchise, on the part of the 
clargy, on tlse principles which we 
have laid down, will sliew that they are 
the upholders, not of a party, but of 
principle—not of Toryism and Whig- 
ism, but of Christianity, in its bearings 
on all problems, and its applicability 
to all systems. We rejoice that tlic 
force of these reflections V^egins to be 
more felt, and thrown into more ex¬ 
tended practice. At almost every 
great meeting, we have recently ob¬ 
served, that one or more of the most 
distinguished clergy of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, were present—not 
in the character of Tories or Whigs, 
but in the character of men feeling 
that the truths of Cliristianity ought to 
be carried out in the legislation of all 
government, and lifting up their deep 
and simultaneous protest against tlie 
conduct of the Melbourne ministry— 
not as being Radicals and Whigs,but as 
tfie public despisers of the word of God 
in all its applicabilities to political 
measures. The clergy have shewn 
themselves, in this part, the advocates 
of trut^ not of party. A very fine 
illustration of what we mean by tliis, 
is found in the very splendid speech 
delivered by Dr. Norman M‘Leod, 
the moderator of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, at the Peel banquet in Glasgow. 

But there are other, and at present 
still more pressing, reasons for ihe 
clergy stepping forth at this crisis. 
The constitution of Great Britain is 
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placed in jeopardy. If thev believe 
that this constitution has been tlie 
means of promoting the best religious 
interests of the people — if they be not 
strangers to the feelings of patriotism, 
and to the associations that must be 
twined around the heart of every re¬ 
flecting Briton, they must feel it their 
duty, as well as the duty of the laity, 
to take care 

“ Ke quid detrimenti respublica capiat." 

We should not very highly value that 
man who would not do his utmost to 
prcseri'e the constitution of a country 
so valuable. Because one may be a 
clergyman, he does not cease to be 
a man and a patriot. With a little 
change, every clergyman may say, 

" Britanuus sum ; nil Britannicum a me 
uUenum puto." 

A decided Christian will be a decided 
patriot. The day is come when neu¬ 
trality must not be. Our country must 
be preserved, not only for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the good it is fitt^itl 
to accomplish, and the great blessings 
it is able to deposit over the breadth 
and length of the countiy. 

There is another still more urgent rea¬ 
son why clergymen should come out at 
the present day more distinctly on great 
public questions,— it is this: T/ie 
churchy of which they are the repre¬ 
sentatives and the defenders, is in danger. 
If the reasons already adduced have 
hitherto been regarded as inadequate 
to draw fortli decision on the part of 
the ministers of religion, the last places 
them in new circumstances, and orings 
them to one or other of these alter¬ 
natives : either to stand by and suffer 
the fuunt.iins of spiritual and everlast¬ 
ing benefits to be broken up, or to 
come forward and to be ready, not 
only to be bound, but to die, if need be, 
./or the integrity and perpetuity of their 
national Zion. If it be believed that 
ourBstablished Church isin itsclemcnts 
and foundations a scriptural institution, 
and the open and national organ by 
which the. Christianity of a government 
is shewn forth—if it be calculated to 
insure the dissemination of a healthier 
faith, and with greater certainty, regu¬ 
larity, and speed, to carry out the 
streams of trath to the remotest ham¬ 
lets of the empire,—little, indeed, must 
be their anxiety either for the advance¬ 
ment of truth or the interests of men, 
who adduce a connexion with the altar 


as a reason why they should not step 
forth to defend it. Clergymen are ap¬ 
pointed, not merely to proclaim the 
great truths of the Gospel, but also to 
look after the safety of the most effective 
apparatus for extending its influence in 
their own day, and daring the getiern- 
lioiis that are to succeed them; and, 
believing that the national church is 
one of tiie mightiest engines that has 
been erected upon earth for the main¬ 
tenance and the diffusion of religious 
truth, where' and witat can be that 
clergyman’s anxiety about tbe ark of 
the l.ord, who fastens bis eyes intently 
on tbe tnitli, but cares not for the pillar 
that sustains it—who looks with joy on 
the glory between the cherubim, but 
heeds not the danger of tlie mercy-seat 
on which it bums ? 

The conduct of such men is, really, 
most paradoxical. They are busy pu¬ 
rifying the water, while the enemy is 
as busy boring holes in the cistern that 
contains it. They are occupied most 
creditably in preaching, while their 
voices are almost overpowered by the 
sounds of the pick-axe and hammer 
that are balteririg down the walls around 
them, and sapping tlie foundations of 
the pulpit beneath their feet. They 
will awaken to their peril when un¬ 
roofed of their privileges, and when, 
divested of their commanding position, 
they lean), by painful experience, the 
miseries of the \^oluntary system. We 
maintain that the clergy are (he guard¬ 
ians of tliis sacred principle,—that re¬ 
ligion is to mould, by its plastic power, 
the whole political organisation of the 
country; and, when attempts are made 
to dissociate education from religion— 
to destroy the important connexion that 
subsists between the church and the 
state—to dcchristianisc tlie instiluliuiis 
of the nation, and to despoil tlie tem¬ 
poralities of the cliurch,— it becomes 
the solemn duty of the clergy to stand 
forward, and anticipate, by every right 
effort, the unhallowed disruptions. 
They are to take the poor man’s part, 
that his patrimony in the parish church 
be not wrenched from him; they are 
to take the country’s part, that its doom 
be not jirecipitatcd, by its plunging 
into an atheistic Voluntaryism ; and 
they are, above all claims, and beyond 
all ties, to stand up the assertore of the 
scriptural truth, that kings are to con¬ 
secrate their energies, and nations, In 
their corporate capacities, their best in¬ 
fluence, to the service and support of 
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tite kingdom of Ciiod. Wc are pleading 
fur no clerical partisanship; we depre¬ 
cate this: all we contend for is, that 
our parish ministers appear in telmlf 
of the supremacy of Protestant Christ¬ 
ianity, in every compact, and in every 
corporation; and that, having, in viitue 
of tWir status, gieat power, they should 
exert it, openly and manfully, in belialf 
of the institutions they love, and the 
everlasting principles on which these 
are based. We do not charge all the 
clergy with imliffercnce to these sug¬ 
gestions ; we desire simply to increase 
and fan their efforts in this held. Many 
have lately stood forward against the 
daring aggressions of the present mi¬ 
nistry, on the first principles of our re¬ 
ligious establishments, with an energy 
and effect that have told most power¬ 
fully on the country at large. M'Neile, 
at Liverpool; Cumming, in Tendon ; 
Tottenham, at Path; Cook, at lielfast; 
and M'Leod, at Glasgow,—have ren¬ 
dered great service to the cause of tlie 
Kstablished Churcli,by sacrificing every 
subordinate consideration in an absorb¬ 
ing anxiety to perpetuate llie church, 
and enforce their forgotten duties on a 
sacrilegious cabinet. To two of the 
speeciies of these clergymen we must 
briefly refer for a very lucid vindication 
of the duties of the clergy at tiiis crisis, 
and the inconsistency of withholding 
t iieir cou ntenance while the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of millions is placed in eminent jeo¬ 
pardy. NN'hen the bad combine, it is 
time for the good to do so also. Are the 
clergy prcfiared to allow Messrs. Bur¬ 
net, and Binney, and Bennet, and 
James,and Jay, to rouse the passions of 
the people against their choicest bless¬ 
ings, and ibeir dearest interests, without 
entering their public and solemn pro¬ 
test? Is the cluiixih to be bereaved of 
her naluml—her ablest—defenders ? I s 
the Christianity of the body politic to 
be assailed by every soi-dkant reverend, 
and no champion appear to assert its 
necessity and beauty ? W'e are sure 
that neither the state nor the church 
will appeal in vain fur speedy and ef¬ 
fective espousal. 

We have before us two speeches* 


lately delivered at intiueiilial church- 
meetings, both able and effective. The 
speech of the Itev. John Cumming, a 
minister of the Scottish church, Covent 
Garden, made a deep impression on 
one of the most numerous and respect¬ 
able assemblies we have ever seen as¬ 
sembled in Freemasons’ Hall, Wc 
were present at the delivery of this 
speech, a report of which now lies on 
our table, and during its delivery had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the over¬ 
whelming enthusiasm with which it 
was heard,— leading us at once to feci 
that a chord was struck which would 
not soon cease to vibrate, and that 
many a firm champion of an insulted 
church was prepared to rally round 
her. The speech of this reverend gen¬ 
tleman is a complete vindication of the 
principle and the value of our national 
church. The presence of at least a 
hundred clergy at the meeting, from 
tlie humblest curate upward to the 
higli dignitary, afibrded us encourage¬ 
ment to believe that the ministers of re¬ 
ligion were at length about to bestir 
themselves, and practise what vve have 
been pressing in tliis pa[)er. Tliu 
scene that followed the amiounccnient 
of the resolution of Sir llobert Peel, 
exj>vessed at Glasgow, by this speaker, 
beggars all description, and told at 
once the mind and metal of the as¬ 
sembly. 

Not having been present at tlic Bath 
meeting, notwithstanding our general 
ubiquity, we cannot speak ])erson:ilIy 
of tlie eflccts of tlie llev. K. Tolteii- 
hain’s speech; but, judging from llic 
report before us, we sliould pronounce 
it singularly clear, and well put. It 
wants power, and popular impressive¬ 
ness ; but it excels in perspicuity, and 
contains many valuable facts, whicli, 
however, the speaker ought to have 
acknowledged to be borrowed from tliat 
admirable lolumc the Essat/s on the 
Church and some of the tracts of the 
Established Church Society in London. 
Tliey are not the less effective, however. 
Tottenham’s s|>eech is a connected sc¬ 
ries of £icls. Cumming’s is an c.xhibi- 
tion of first principles, followed out, 


• Speech of the Bev. .Tolm Camming, M.A., minister of the Scottish Churcli, 
Crown (!ourt, Covent Garden, at a nu'cting of members and friends of (ho Esta¬ 
blished Church, held in Freemason’s Hall, Feb. lii, 1837. liight lion. Lord Ashley, 
M. P., in tlie chair. London; Seeley, N isbet, Fraser. 1837. 

Speech of the Rev. E. Tottenham, at a meeting in Bath, to jielition against any 
measure iwpecting Church-rates which should compromise the principle of u church 
establislunent, W. Focock, Bath, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 1837. 
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and brouglit lo enforce the necessity of a 
church establishment. They are the pro¬ 
ductions of different minds, but both 
effective in tlieir svay. Both of these 
clergymen have set an example as to 
the kind and amount of interference in 
the politics of principle which we have 
been explaining Tliey lay out those 
principles on which rulers should act, 
and against which our present rulers 
are bringing to bear every word of ex¬ 
pediency, tergiversation, and idiotcy. 
Both speakers explain their principles 
at the outset of their statements. Mr. 
Tottenham says:— 

“ I should wish it to be understood 
that 1 do not appear here to-day ns a po¬ 
litical partisan. I may liave my own 
views upon political questions; but it is 
neither my habit nor my wis!» to enter 
the arena of mere political agitation. 1 
como here ns a clergyman, and upon re¬ 
ligious grounds. 1 believe that we are 
struggling, not for mere church-rates, 
but for an important religious principle, 
in the operation of which the interests of 
religion, and. the benefit of the c«)m. 
munity, are very considernblv involved. 
W'e contend, then, for clnircli-ratos, not 
merely on the score of actual provision 
for some of the necessities of the chuicb, 
hut because, as things stand at present, 
they involve the principle of an esta¬ 
blishment; and we hold it to be ofim- 
measurable importance, in the sight of 
God and man, that there should be, on 
tlie part of the government of our pro¬ 
fessedly Christian country, n practical 
acknowledgment of its obligation to pro¬ 
mote the interests of religion.” 

Mr. Gumming lays down the very 
same reasons for his standing forward 
on the platform on this occasion, in the 
following remarks:— 

“ And, m3' lord, if I were to appear 
before 3'ou this day to advocate any 
matters of mere financial detail, or if*l 
I Were to stand hero to espouse this or that 
plan of supporting church establish- 
ments, ill preference to any' otlier, I feel 
I should be interfering ia matters which 
do not concern me, and stejiping beyond 
my sphere as a (;hristinn mini^r, in at¬ 
tempting to address you. But I am per. 
suaded—first, from the lucid statement 
of the noble chairman; secondly, from 
the resolution which I am colled upon to 
second; and, thirdly, from a considem- 
tion of the whole matter in its length 
mid its breadth—that it is not this ra'te or 
that rate that is involved, but whether 
the land shall be consigned to the tender 
mercies of a rampant Voluntaryism, or 


blessed for ages y'ct to run by a national 
and a scriptural establishment. I feel, 
my lord, that all the agitation that has 
taken place respecting the abolition of 
church-rnt<>s, is barely a successful at¬ 
tempt to conceal the great principle that 
is really and substantially at stake. I 
am sure that the abolition of the ohurch- 
rate will prove hut tho first tap of that 
‘ heavy' blow' and great discouragement 
to Protestantism’ which has been threat¬ 
ened from high places. It isjust (believe 
me when I say that I have no pcouniaty 
interest whatever in the matter,—for I 
am here placed in J.endon myself con¬ 
tributing church-rates, and most cheer¬ 
fully', to the support of a church to which 
1 do not belong) a cry for one of those 
ominous instalments that hare ever pre¬ 
ceded the most disastrous catastrophes 
which have befallen our native land. It 
is meant to he the opening of a larger 
crevice, into which a lever may be thrust, 
by tho triple alliance of Voluntaryism, 
Infidelity, and Popery, adequate to the 
overturning of tho ecclesiastical edifice. 
And, whatever the superficial observer 
may take notice of or poss by, the more 
practised eye can detect, written amid 
the folds of the banners under which this 
party moves to tho havoc—' Deleiula est 
Kcclenia, — nothing less, and nothing 
more.” 

We should like amazingly to enter 
into a running analysis of the princi¬ 
ples and arguments of the two reverend 
gentlemen whose speeches we have 
quoted as specimens — successful spe¬ 
cimens— of that delicate connexion 
which should subsist, and has in the 
healthiest days of the nation subsisted, 
between parsons and politics. We 
must not, however, amid our press *of 
important maUriei, devote too long a 
notice to this engrossing subject. The 
following is, however, so striking, that 
we must give it a place:— 

" I feel, my lord, it arises from the 
very necessity of the case, that religion 
ought to pervade our public as well as 
out personal relations. I do feel, ray 
lord, that man's hosoiA was made for tlie 
habitation of his God ; and it comes to 

f iass that, if y'ou drive the living God 
rom that bosom, the moment that the man 
goes from a private into on official ro- 
lutionshi]), most assuredly will infidelity, 
or Popery, or some other idol, enter tlie 
forsaken temple, hlan's bosom cannot 
bo without an inhabitant — man's heart 
cannot he without a God ; and, if the 
Ib'ing God he not there, an idol of some 
fimrful character must necessarily usurp 
his place. Now, observe tbs light this 
mother principle pours on our present 
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Nubjcct. Willinm.— (I will use the 
phrase most respectfully) — Wii.i.iAtf, 
Btiy the Dissenters, may he a most de¬ 
cided Christian ; hut Wim.iam the 
FounTii, Kino OF Great Bruain, 
must not dare be any such thing. lie is, 
according to the new theoiy, free to take 
his Christinmt}' into his closet, and there 
(as I trust he does) hold sweet and so¬ 
lemn communion with his God; but the 
instant he comes to his cabinet. Volun¬ 
taryism stands at the threshold, and 
says to his Christianity, * Hitherto shnlt 
thou come, but no further.’ Gum¬ 
ming, p. 11. 

And, in another part of the same 
speech, the orator observes :— 

" '('ruth in this world is not in a con- 
genial climate ; it is an exotic in our 
fallen earth. Enor, on the other hand, 
is indigenous ; it arises every where, 
anik sjireads its luxuiioiis branches with¬ 
out extraneous aid. Leave truth to the 
mercies of the Voluntaiy system, and, un¬ 
less miraculous appliances are adminis¬ 
tered, it will soon decay ; while error, 
feeling all the surrounding elements nu¬ 
tritious and fostering, will need no sup¬ 
port to ciinhle it to si>ruad. It arises 
from the very nature of truth, that it re- 
ijuires all the hos]>itality of kings, and 
all the patronage of princes,— all tender 
and assiduous cares to foster its growth, 
and to promote its prosperity. You 
may, with the utmost confidence, leave a 
false and su])erstitioiis creed to the 
guardian care of the \’oluntary principle; 
for such a creed will advance amid cor¬ 
rupted hearts, if unpatronised and un¬ 
bred for, and if tended by \'oluntaryisin 
it will jiosilively luxuriate. Fruitful 
plants reipiire to be carefully nursed; 
weeds, on the other baud, will flourish 
alone, and extend in the ratio of the cul¬ 
ture amidst which they are placed. 
'I’ruth is a pilgrim and n stranger on the 
earth. She has been commissioned by 
the Eternal, from whence she came forth, 
to visit and to beautify a dismantled 
world j and states, and governments, 
and principalities, and powers, are colled 
upon by the claims of her, the sojourner 
and the stranger, to clothe, and nourish, 
and welcome her into every sphere, from 
which she may go forth armed with 
power and protected by impenetrable 
panoply.” 

This is placing the interposition of 
efergymen in matters political on its 
real and its most satisfactory basis. 
The claims of truth are tlie claims of 
God; and that minister of religion 
must be unworthy of his lofty office 
who has nothing to say when the claims 


‘of his Master are placed in ixiiil, and 
llie interests of ins fellow immortals 
threatened with destruction; and, if ho 
cannot turn the tide, he can at least 
record his public and solemn protest. 
Amazing absunlity, that when infidels 
assail the foundatioiiR of Christianity, 
the clergy may appear the champions 
of its truths, and the defenders of 
the faith; and when popes and car¬ 
dinals corru])t its vitals, they may 
come out, with a Chillingworth and 
others, to vindicate the light from the 
threatened eclipse, and piety from base 
prostitution: but when prime ministers 
and their cabinets dare avowedly to 
deal “ heavy blows’' to Protestantism, 
and to withdraw with sacrilegious hand 
the sinews of its maintenance, they 
must, forsootli, s’and in abeyance, and 
tamely submit I This is not tiie charity 
of the Gospel; it is a mawkish and a 
miserable pusillanimity. Are the clergy 
to see Whig ministers driving religion 
out of her ancient abodes, and' care no¬ 
thing ! say nothing 1 and do nothing! 
Y(t, such is the irreligious conduct of 
the present ministry. It is well ob¬ 
served by Mr. Cumming,— 

" But, my lord, this same hankering 
after the destruction of tho Established 
Church evolves from another prior prin- 
ciple,—the detennination, on tho part of 
all the three parties that I have named, 
to drive all religion ns an exile out of 
every national institution and evei'y so¬ 
cial compact, 'i'ho great battle in the 
present day is not about personal Christ¬ 
ianity,— upon that wo are all agreed; 
hut the controversy is, whether it be 
the duty of kings and governors, and of 
nil that be in authority, to establish tlie 
kingdom of Christ, and to consecrate 
their power and their riches to the sup¬ 
port of that kingdom upon earth. I pro¬ 
test, before Heaven and earth, against 
tho impious sentiment, that men are not 
to be religious in tlieir official, ns well ns 
in their penonat capacity : and I am 
ready, my lord, to prove that it is tlie 
duty of nit that be in authority and in¬ 
fluence to take their religion with them ; 
and to carry its plastic jiower into every 
reiutioiijihip; and to make it the all- 
pervading cement by which kings and 
their people, and thrones and altars, are 
bound and knit together. Rest assured, 
the instant these agitators succeed in ex¬ 
tracting Christianity from the institutions 
of this land, that instant you may write, 

‘ Ichnbod, Icbabod, the glory is clean 
departed,’ upon her churches and her 
throne, her crown tmd her coronets, and 
upon all that is ancient, and near and 
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dear to ua. We have seen this principle 
— this anxiety to drive religion out of 
every institutioa—'painfully illustrated in 
recent times. For instance, it was at* 
tern Pt^ to drive the (Christian faith 
whmiy out of the national schools of Ire¬ 
land ; but mark how it fell out, and what 
was the issue, ^ture, according to the 
ancient philosophy, abhorred a vacuum, 
and Popery instantly rushed in and sup¬ 
plied the place that woa empty. It was 
attempted next to follow out the same 
atrocious principle, by excluding all re- 
, ligion from tlie schools that were to be 
established in Liverimol; but M'Neile 
came forward, with an intrejiidity that 
does him immortal honour, and opposed 
flic scheme with an energy and success 
that turned the whole current of popular 
feeling against the atheistic outrage,” 

Tliere is anotlier reason of great 
weiglit why the clergy sliould take up 
tlieir position in reference to the politics 
of the day. Education is threatened 
witli eternal banishment from religion. 
The union which has connected the 
advancement in ititellectual knowledge 
with the inculcation of scriptural p(in- 
ciple—which has bound tlie iiead anti 
the heart together, and recorded it as 
being equally necessary to direct tliu 
affections of the latter as to develope 
tlie faculties of the former,—is menaced 
with a total repeal. The men wlio at 
jiresent hold the reins of government in 
this tliereby oppressed land, seem de¬ 
termined to consign religion to the pul¬ 
pit and the monastery, and on no ac¬ 
count to allow the application of her 
sweetening and her corrective powers 
to any one pursuit or subject upon 
earth. If they should succeed in e.sta- 
blishing, universally, a system of cdu- 
catiou divested of alt religion, they will 
lay the foundations of anotlier French 
revolution. If, according to the maxim 
of Bacon, increase of knowledge be in¬ 
crease of power, they will add to the 
power of the rising generation, but de¬ 
tract from its principle, by affording it 
no opportunity of coming into contact 
with the maxims of Christianity, which 
alone are adequate to control and 
to regulate. Knowledge is,* indeed, 
power; but sanctified knowledge is 
peace t the former leads to rebellion 
and crime, in the case of men other¬ 
wise morally diseased ; the latter leads 
to the liighest prosperity, accompanied 
with the greatest peace. That the pre¬ 
sent ministry entertain most wretched 
views on this head is abundantly proved 
by their most dtsUnguisbing projects. 


Among the most celebrated of these is 
the luondon University College, which 
is held up by the partisans of Mel¬ 
bourne as a model—a normal school 
of what tlieir hearts desire, and their 
heads contemplate. In our September 
Number for 1836 we discussed the 
subject of university education at some 
length; and, in reference to tlie Scot¬ 
tish universities, endeavoured to lay 
out the inevitable issues of education 
dissociated from religion. Now, how¬ 
ever, is Ihe'tinie for the clergy to vin¬ 
dicate from the inflictions of political 
quackery that vital element in the pro¬ 
sperity of Britain—the education of her 
offspring. 1 f they do not desire to see 
the Penni/ Magazine occupying the 
])lace of the Bible, the modem school¬ 
master in imssessiou of authority, and 
the London University in the place 
of Cambridge and Oxford, let them 
cast off their diffidence, and openly 
and boldly defend a persecuted faith 
and a jierilled population. We say 
again, let the cleq'y steer clear of mere 
party politics, in order that their sacred 
character may remain untarnished by 
contention ; but let them speak out 
most emphatically on the politics of 
principle, and especially as bearing on 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Bri¬ 
tain, and on the character of lliose 
educational institutions which arc of 
first-rate importance to the present 
and future prosperity of our coinnion 
country. 

“ But,” it is contended by many of 
tlie clergy, “ will not our interposition 
plunge us into endless and painful 
controversy, which it is much better 
to allow to rest?” It is abundantly 
true that all controversy is disagreeable 
to a peaceful mind; and nothing but 
sacred intcre.sts, tiiut are misrepre¬ 
sented, or menaced with de.struction, 
can vindicate the duty of the clergy 
casting openly their influence into the 
scales that vibr.atc Iietween opposite 
and contending weights. But, on the 
supposition that our church, and our 
national Christianity, and the vast in¬ 
terests that arc identified with these, 
are at this moment simultaneously at¬ 
tacked, this professed dislike of contro¬ 
versy must be construed into criminal 
indifference; and, charitable or uncha¬ 
ritable, vve must conclude that those 
who decline inevitable controversy, in 
present circumsumces, prefer sellUase 
to truUi and righteousness. Never yet 
was peace secured^ save idter severe 
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contention. Tiie wilder the storm, the 
sweeter the calm that follows it. Tlie 
cautious and calculating are not the 
most urgently demanded accessions to 
our cause in the present time. Zeal 
and energy are the elements we now 
want; and when the clergy shall have 
felt the force of these truths, and shall 
have come forward, fearing no man’s 
frown, and courting no man’s fttvour, 
we are sure that a powerful moral im¬ 
pulse will be imparted to th.e advocates 
of order and tl»e promoters of Christian 
tniih, which will be followed by the 
most salutary results. Let the church 
arm herself for the battle. This is no 
romantic crusade: it is the rising of 
Christian men in behalf of the most 
sacred of all property,—the rights of 
tlie defenceless poor, the ])rinciples on 
which the stability of a country reposes, 
the honour of God, and other correlative 
objects, which ought to stir the most 
torpid, and to animate the coldest. 

vVe do not colour the injuries in¬ 
flicted on our church by the dissenting 
interest and its multifarious tails, nor 
are we conjuring into real danger any 
phantom of our own. The language 
of the leaders of the voluntary ranks is 
condensed into a few lines by Mr. Tot¬ 
tenham in his speech. 

" Listen to some of tin ir descriptions: 
I select a bouquet from tbeir garden. 
'J'hc3’ speak of the Church Establishment 
as an * apocrvpbiil church’—a ‘ system of 
legal robbery’—' sliiolding and j)orpetn- 
ating eornijifion’—‘ extending a merely 
nominal Christianity, which dishonours 
religion, and is calculated to delude the 
souls of men’—‘ establishing iniquity by 
a law’—an ‘ ecclesiastical soup-kitclien ’ 
—a ' fertile source of infidelity—a ‘ ton- 
trivanco of the prince of darkness and 
they denounce the ministers of the 
church—as ‘ state paupers’—a ‘ privi¬ 
leged order of Ilrahmins'—‘ insensate 
1)eings who are now appearing in the pul¬ 
pits of the Estahlislitnent, and who, us a 
body, are capable of almost any thing’— 
a ‘ host mnrsimllod in the cause of des¬ 
potism sorcerers ’—' tampering with 

the rights of conscience.’ Never mind, 1 
shall hare something to say to you about 
conscience presently — * shedding the 
blood of God’s saints’—'hands filled 
with bribes from the state and thefts from 
the property of Dissenters ’—who are to 
‘ he cast into the wine-press of the wrath 
of God’—and, ‘ along with all despotic 
governments, to be crushed to atoms past 
recovery.^ Well, to tell yon the truth, I 
am tired of gathering my bouquet, and I 
shall rend so more." 


Such is a bouquet from voluntary 
vineyards. Are the clergy prepared to 
let these opprobrious terms come witli 
impunityfrom the press and from pulpit? 
They are, it is true, so discreditable and 
low, tfiat they will have no weight with 
men of sense and of taste; but it is to 
be borne in mind that they are chiefly 
directed to the lower orders, and tliat 
in this class the commencement of all 
revolutionary outbreakings generally 
takes place. It is easy to convince 
very many, even of the most ignorant 
of the lower classes, that the abusive 
language heaped by Dissenters on the 
national establishments is at once un¬ 
founded and unchristian, and that, in¬ 
stead of being in any shape their enemy, 
the Established Church is tlieir best 
fiiend, and a right to worship at its 
altars their dearest privilege. In Scot¬ 
land they have managed this much 
belter than we have done. The clergy 
of the northern establishment have car¬ 
ried on with great unanimity and power, 
and under tlie sanction of their eccle¬ 
siastical superiors, controversial lectures 
on the principles and the beneficial 
effects of a religious establishment ; 
and the result has been an almost 
universal feeling of attachment to their 
national church awakened in the minds 
of the humblest mechanics, and a grow¬ 
ing conviction that the plausible sophis¬ 
tries of X’oluntiiry partisans were meant 
to deprive the poor man of his ancient 
patrimony, and to enrich tlie priests 
of Volimtaryisni by the spoils. Some 
such plan is much wanted in England. 
Ciiea]) and po[iular tracts, occasional 
lectures from the pulpit, and public 
meetings, addressed by eloquent and 
powerful speakers, are measures de¬ 
serving of the serious consideration of 
all sound-hearted churchmen. Hut we 
say the clergy must set the example; 
theirs must be the first place in every 
Christian enterprise. VViietlier we are 
to be a Christian or an atheistic na¬ 
tion rests mainly with the ministers of 
Christianity. We do not fear that the 
issue will be disastrous, because we do 
not despqisd of Iteing able to draw fortii 
the exertions of that section of our po¬ 
pulation on whose services so much, 
most certainly, depends. The conclud¬ 
ing part oi the llev. J. C'umiuing’s 
s[)eech is an admirable exposition of 
this hope. 

" We MHsC meet them in the name of 
God, and in hie strength w’e ahnil muster 
them. We must crush the Blliauce, or 
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we must oursplves be conquered, 'i'ake 
everj inau to bis heart the words, wortli 
ten million times their weight in gold, of 
tliat distinguished and accomplished 
statetMnan, Sir Robert Peel, at the Glas¬ 
gow Festival: * I mean to surroax toe 
Nationai. Establishments wihch con¬ 
nect PnOTESTANTISM WITH THE StaIE IN 
THE THBEK oooNTiiiES,’ and abide stead¬ 
fast and immovable. Here our firm, 
our determined resolve. Here is the in¬ 
scription on oiir banners, under which 
we war together; Ephraim not envjing 
Judah, and Judah not vexing Ephraim. 
Read it, V'^oluntaries, and tremble ; for 
these aro the fixed sentiments of a great, 
because a Cliristian, people : read it, 
Satan, and know' tby discomfiture is at 
hand ; rend it, Popery, and Infidelity, 
and Voluntaryism ; for it is based on the 
word of God, and there is flung ovir 
the sacred sentiment the protection of 
Him to whom the ‘ shields of the earth 
do belong.’ And beyond all human in- 
strumentalitv, even when most zealously 
employed, ono great truth is to be re¬ 
membered,— our cause is the cause of 
God, and it shall not fail. Tried it may 
be ten day's, but it shall triumjih. Tho 
bush may burn upon Iloreb fora season ; 
but God is in tho midst of the bush, and 
it shall not he consumed. Our Zion is 
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engraven on the palms of Uie Kedsemor s 
hands. Oun (I say our,—for, however 
distinguished by peculiarities of ritual, 
England's church and Scotland's beloved 
kirk are in heart and in sympatliy one~. 
their common name is Protestant, their 
condition hero is established) thureh is 
the ark of'the thing God; and, though the 
mail have to brave many a ttorm, and battle 
mith many a wave, yet I believe One sits at 
the helm teho contiv/s the winds and the 
mighty waters; and it » destined, under 
His guidanre, to carry His chosen ones 
athwart the turmoil and tlyt troubles of this 
scene, and to land them, not tike the ark of 
Noah, on the barren mountains of Ararat, 
to look forth upon a world dupopulated and 
dismantled, but upon the everlasting hills of' 
the heavenly Jernsalem." 

\^’e lave never been croakers. Con¬ 
scious of a right good cause, good hearts 
and clear heads to defend it, \vc have 
been noted for sanguine anticipations. 
Religion is mustering its motives, tlie 
clergy are giving utterance to their sen¬ 
timents, Conservatism is rallying its 
forces, and the miserable and vacil¬ 
lating faction that has so long Iain like 
an incubus on this country is about to 
be devoured by its own dogs. 


ClItAUIA ItlEMOUAlilLIA. 
, IIY NUinOD 

No. If. 


Much as gluttony is to be condemned 
amongst people of all ranks in life, 
and although there is no rule to be 
laid down respecting a man's style of 
“ living," as the act of housekeeping is 
called,— that being dependent on his 
means,—still, every man who can af¬ 
ford it should keep a good table, and 
exercise hospitality ; for, if he do not, 
and should have done nothing else to 
make himself either useful or signal, 
he will slide into eternity as he has 
crept into existence, and very soon be 
forgotten. In fact, the man who can, 
but does not, live well, may very rea¬ 
sonably be accused of selfishness, and 
a want of that sympathy which is a 
leading characteristic of his nature. In 
my walks through life, however, I have 
met witli several persons who, wanting 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
keep a good table, have been remark¬ 


able for keeping a bad one. ■ The 
“ «rs /r«ew</i” that Horace allows to 
Tibullus, did not, ns was his case, ac¬ 
company the “ divitia," and tlius is 
the failure accounted for. 1 could name 
a memorable instance of this in the 
establishment of a wealthy and very 
worthy old gentleman, whom 1 was in 
the habit ofvisiting,ia Hampshire. lie 
neither k ne w nor cared, h imsel f,any thing 
about what is called good eating, and, 
jierhaps, concluded his friends had a 
like indiflerciice lo it. Is the soup 
good ?" heard I him twice ask a (mi~ 
vivfint neighbour, ns he was himself 
lapping it up in perfect satisfaction. 
(In no answer being returned, the ques¬ 
tion was repealed, when his guest nn- 
swcroil, “ It is plrastml." On another 
occasion, 1 iieard liim ask a young no¬ 
bleman, nearly two hours after dinner, 
during which time he had been drink- 
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ing strong port, whetlicr he would like 
:i bottle of claret? “ Ven/ muck, in¬ 
deed,’' said his lordsiiip, witii ratiier u 
strong emphasis. ' 

That delicacy of arrangement calleil 
** the economy of the table” is an art 
difhcull of acquirement,—at all events, 
not very generally practised in perfec- 
tion. Still, we may believe that at no 
period of the world has it been so tho* 
roughly understood and appreciated as 
at the present; and we may reasonably 
persuade ourselves, that were a modern 
Don vivant asked to partake of the 
“ lautum et elegantem vichun,” for 
which Nepos boasts, in his Life of At- 
tkus, that gentleman was so dis¬ 
tinguished—to say nothing of the pro¬ 
bability of its having been served on a 
maple-wood table, without a table¬ 
cloth— he would for once forego his re¬ 
verence for the classics, and very much 
prefer a dinner at lx)rd Sefton’s. But 
this faithful biographer of the cele¬ 
brated Homan knight, when speaking 
of his virtues, has one sentence which 
all persons wlio give dinners would do 
well to attend to. “ Alticus elegum 
fuit," says he, “ non magnificus, omni 
diligenliii mimditiem non (iffiuciilinin uf- 
fcctubat.” There is nothing that dis¬ 
plays a worse taste — nothing, indeed, 
is more vulgar, than a man attempting 
to give large and expensive dinners, 
without a suitable establishment. The 
attempt must fail in one department 
or another, and a ridiculous scene is 
often the consequence. Indeed, I 
once witnessed one truly so. The lady 
of the iiouse, having no regular house¬ 
keeper, was fearful of having the 
sweetmeats and tarts, intended for the 
second course, tithed by the servants, 
and had them locked up in a room, 
and then mislaid the key. A line 
scene of confusion was the consequence; 
and tlie hammer and pincers of the 
blacksmith alone removed the diffi¬ 
culty. Horace, in one of his satires,'* is 
very good on tliis subject, as, indeed, 
he is on most others: he is describing 
a dinner at which display was intended, 
but which ended in a failure. ^Ve can 
fancy we see all the evils we’ speak of 
—namely,one dish burned to a cinder, 
a good sauce quite spoiled in the cook¬ 
ing, the servants ill-dressed and awk¬ 
ward, and tlie groom stinking of the 
stable. There is, likewise, a blam- 
able-ambition in little people inviting 


great people to their houses, which 
must be somewhat of a sacrifice to the 
latter, and no small torment to the for¬ 
mer. Cicero, 1 remember, is joco^ on 
this point in a letter to Trebaliu*one 
of his learned and dearest friends. 
“ There is a queer chap of your ac¬ 
quaintance,” says he—“ I don’t even 
recollect his name—'who is jierpetually 
asking me to his suppers, because 
I am a friend of yours. However, 
although he has not yet prevailed on 
me to accept the intended compli¬ 
ment, 1 am, nevertheless, obliged to 
tiic man.” Tliere was a little of this 
weakness in the character of my own 
father, who, having lived much in the 
beau moride in early life, was rather 
fond ofa great man at his table. Hav¬ 
ing one day a person of more than or¬ 
dinary distinction at his board, the 
eyes of an awkward country footman 
were so livcted upon him during din¬ 
ner, that he absolutely walked down a 
large tray of glasses that stood in the 
room on a web stand, never having 
seen •them until they were floored. 
And, after all, it is doing the great 
man any thing but a favour, inasmuch 
as lie must lose by the exchange. A 
friend of mine, who really lives well, 
and has a good establishment, once 
asked a sporting nobleman in his 
neighbourhood, who lived still better, 
to dine with him; but be refused that, 
and a second invitation also. On his 
being asked token be would come, he 
answered candidly, “ Upon my word, I 

can’t say; the dining-room at-is 

devilish comibrtuble.’' 

There is, likewise, some art, or, at 
all events, judgment, required in the 
selection of guests to a dinner-party, 
which is too often not sufficiently re¬ 
garded ; for, as Swift says, in his Tale 
ofa Tub, a man may pass fur a philo¬ 
sopher in one company, and be taken 
for a fool in another. Cicero’s advice 
to a person ambitious of the honour of 
being one of the first-named class, not 
to run the chance of exposing himself 
in society, is very much to the pur¬ 
pose ” JBsf quod gaudeUs tc in ista 
loca venim, ubi aliquul sapere viderere.” 
Thus, my father’s selection of the two or 
three hard-headed neighbours to meet 
the hard-drinking doctor alluded to in 
“ Bacchanalia Memorabilia” was well- 
timed and judicious; being a sort of 
annual sacrifice to friendship con- 
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tfncted in earty life wiili a man whose 
only blemish was that of not being sa¬ 
tisfied with less llian two bottles of 
port,at u sitting.. Hut 1 have heard 
him speak of—indeed his counte¬ 
nance was expressive of it at the 
time—the wretched hours he hud 
passed at his own table in tlie pre¬ 
sence of some young sporting friends, 
whom my brotlier or myself had se¬ 
lected in our youthful days. ** I 
watched your conversation last even¬ 
ing,” said he once to me, after a party 
of this description ; “ it was really 
painful, after all 1 have spent on 
your education, to find your whole 
thoughts engrossed by hounds, horses, 
and riding; and you talked of nothing 
else.” But this is no isolated case. 
I remember, some twenty years buck, 
dining with a clergyman, who never 
was a-hunting in his life, but was sig¬ 
nal for his literary acquirements; when 
he beckoned me out of the room, be¬ 
fore dinner. “ I have,” said he, “ a 
favour to ask of you ; it is not to sjieak 
of horses or liounds, if you can help it. 
My nepliew is come to \isit me, from 
Dorsetshire; and, having,unfortunately 
for me, been taking what lie calls ‘ a 
Tour of Hounds,’ I have three times had 
a recapitulation of it; and if you once 
mention the subject of hunting, we 
shall have it over again.” We did 
have it ovet again, and I shall never 
forget the attempts made by the uncle 
to abridge it; but, finding his nephew 
was well “ hung to his fox,” with a 
breast-high scent, and that there was no 
chance of either stopping him or head¬ 
ing him, he look a walk in his garden, 
till the last fox was killed. 

Thi.s part of my suhjett is \cry well 
handled by Mr. Walker, in several 
Numbers of the Original, under the 
head of the “ Art of Dining,” which 
leaves little for me to say ; but it 
would be well if bis remarks in the 
twenty-first Number, on the loo com¬ 
mon want of a good fire, in cold i\ea- 
ther, and some other comforts, in*din- 
ing-rooms, where they are so freque.ntly 
found to be sacrificed to shcTiv and os- 
tentationj were more regarded than 
they are. His strictures, also, in other 
papers, on the tyranny of custom, 
which has so prostrated the real plea¬ 
sures of the dinner-table to the same 
unworthy propensities, are equally just 
and meritorious; but on a certain 
large portion of sooic^ they will be of 
no 9 vail at present. The “ come-and- 
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dine-vvith-me-to-day” system which he 
speaks of, on herrings, hashed mutton, 
and a cianherry tart, excellent and 
kind-hearted us it is, will not be re¬ 
vived again even in the country, much 
less in London. In fact, amongst all 
my acquaintance, thus far in life, I 
never knew but one man who was quite 
the same man in London that I found 
him to be in the country, and wlio car¬ 
ried with him to the metropolis his 
usual hospitality and benevolence: 
and, perhaps, he carried it too far; 
for he asked almost every one of his 
acquaintance, whom he met in the 
streets, to dine with him on that very 
day ,—the loo frequent consequence of 
which was an ill-assorted lot of guests 
at his table. The fault here, we may 
say, lay on the right side. But, to 
shew to wliat an extent the hospitality 
of this Welsh squire was carried, I will 
relate the following anecdote, which I 
think is hard to be beaten, on this 
score at least. Being on a visit to 
him once at his house, in Loudon, and 
seeing hi.s coach come to the door at 
the usual time, 1 asked him wliitlier he 
was going. “ Where you like,” was 
his answer. “ Then,” sahl I, ” take 
me into the city ; 1 want to call upon 
a lawyer.” As it happened, the law¬ 
yer stood at his dour as the coach 
stopped ; and, my business being 
merely to give him a letter from a client 
in the country, 1 told the footman I 
had finished my bu.sincss. But my 
host had not commenced his; for, 
taking a catd out of his pocket, he 
handed it over to the lawyer, whom he 
had never seen before in his life, ac¬ 
companied with these words:—“ Tin‘~ 
hot and lohsitr-sauce, sir, at sit; shall 
be happy in having your company.” 
To give an idea of this gentleman’s 
hospitality in the country, 1 need only 
say, that the usual annual amount o.^ 
Ids maltster’s bill was seven hundred 
pounds. “ And once,” said he to me, 
“ I malted the prrtluce of twenty acres 
of barley, of my own growing ; but the 
bill was not ten poumls the less for 
that:* 

The dropping-ia system that Mr. 
Walker speaks of will never go down 
in I.ondon; and it is very much re¬ 
duced in the country, and even in 
Wales. I could name a sporting co¬ 
lonel, however, in one of the principali¬ 
ties, who siill keejw what is called an 
open house; so much so, indeed, Unit 
the first question he asks on his arrival 
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at home, every day, about bell-vinging 
time, is, “ Who is here?" 

Intiiriately connected with good eat¬ 
ing, and still mo|re so vvith bad, is that 
said thing called a good digestion, 
which Shakespeare so judiciously 
wished might wait on appetite. With¬ 
out it, not the wealth ot a Creesus, the 
honours of a Wellington or a Peel, nor 
even a conscience quite free from re¬ 
proach, can procure real happiness to 
any human being. And by what a 
wonderful process is this operation 
performed 1 No wonder it puzzled the 
doctors of early days to account for it, 
and that at one time it was believed to 
have been conducted by an invisible be¬ 
ing which had its residence within the 
stomach. One thing, however, is now 
generally admitted, namely, that on 
its strength or weakness depends the 
slate, of our general health; and that to 
the abuse of its powers arc to be attri¬ 
buted some of the most painful dis¬ 
eases, as well as frightful deaths, to 
wliich the human frame is subject: 
also, that it is the standard by which 
the (pianlity of our food should be mea¬ 
sured ; that it varies w'ith the vigour or 
decay of age and health, tlie use or 
disuse of air and exercises, and many 
more causes which it would be super¬ 
fluous to name. Tn fact, it may pro- 
icrly be called the sole regulator of 
lealth, in a perfectly organised frame. 

As it cannot for a moment be sup¬ 
posed that the means by which di¬ 
gestion is cfl'ected was not intended to 
be equal to the end proposed, it is 
quite clear that it would do its duty 'o 
extreme old age in naturally sound 
constitutions, were it not trespassed 
ii|)on loo much. Indeed, so con¬ 
vinced am I of tl»e good effect of a 
strict dietary system, tiiut a man of in¬ 
dependent means, and of a properly 
constructed frame, might safely take 
one thousand pounds to return live, if, 
barring the eflect of accidents and epi- 
demic.s, he ever became what is called 
“ seriously ill" until his constitution 
should yield to the all-powerful hand of 
Time. 

Now, tlie question is — and a most 
interesting one, loo — how is this inva¬ 
luable treasure, a good digestion, to be 
preserved '! The prescriptions are va¬ 
rious, and opposite. One person will 
tell you to eat luncheon,—in fact, never 
to let the stomach become empty, or 
it will, as it were, devour itself—at all 
egent.s, Irefoipe wett^ened. "piis doc¬ 


trine is to me, of itself, hard of di¬ 
gestion ; for why should not the di¬ 
gestive powers be restored by rest, as is 
the case with all our active faculties? 
Some of the longest livers I have 
known never tasted luncheon ; my 
own father amongst them, who would 
have required it to be put down his 
throat with a balling-iron,— for he 
would never have swallowed it sponie 
sua. In fact, 1 consider it a horrible 
innovation on our manner of living; 
and the most irksome, unpleasant, un- 
satisfretury hours —independent of ac¬ 
tual pain or calamity—that I have ever 
spent, have been those passed in houses 
in which I have been induced, by the 
example of others, to eat a hot luncheon, 
— and this in very bad weather, which 
has precluded taking exei'ci.se after it. 

But did 1 not tat luncheon in my 
hunting-days ? Not once in a week 
did 1 taste any thing between a good 
substantial breakfast and dinner; and 
I have beard Mr. Warde, the father of 
the held, say, lie never ate luncheon in 
his Ijfe; and who has had a better di¬ 
gestion than he has had, and I hope 
now has? l.ord Panmure has gone 
a step beyond him; for bis lordship 
has never accustomed himself but to 
one meal a-day, and that has been a 
good dinner, ■ to which be has been 
thus able to do justice, having nothing 
of the indigesta moles of the previous 
meal to contend with. 

Lord Byron, in Don Juan, says;— 

“-Man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals at least once a day: 
He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon 
suction ; 

But, like the shark and tiger, must; have 
prey.” 

T will allow him two —a good 
breakfast and a good dinner: but, as 
for a hot luncheon, I think it a most 
destructive meal; and I learn, from 
good authority, that half the young 
men wiio lose their health or their lives 
in tlie Last Indies, are destroyed by 
the excilemeut of liot luncheons, fol¬ 
lowed by. still hotter dinners. 1 am 
aware tliat it has been the practice of 
medical men to order their dyspeptic 
patients not to let their stomachs be¬ 
come empty ; but 1 think 1 shall live 
to see this theory, as 1 have seen many 
others, upset. “ How do you live ?' 
said AberncUiy to a good-looking dys¬ 
peptic, whose stomach, he suspected, 
had not beep emjpty for many a long 
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day. “ I eat a liltle, and often," he 
replied, “ and 1 don’t drinlc much.” 
“Then eat a little, and scWo///,and drink 
still less,” resumed that determined 
enemy to all cooks but his own; ‘‘ and 
then you will get well.” But this son 
of Esculapius was rath.er too severe on 
the kitchen,—at all events, rather hasty 
in condemning it. “ I see what is the 
matter with you" said he to a lady of 
my acquaintance, who seldom ate more 
than would keep a six-months’old kitten 
alive,— “the kitdun ! the kitchen! 
your Imsband keeps a good cook.” 

Now, I will tell you, reader, what I 
consider the best means of preserving 
that invaluable treiisure, a good di¬ 
gestion ; and I speak on tlic authority 
of fifty-.'seven years* experience. “ J)u 
not overload the burrow,” as an old 
country apothecary used to say; or, 
speaking technically, do not let the in- 
gesiu exceed the egestu. And even 
with the help of strong exercise, by 
which the escape of llie “ egesta” is fa¬ 
cilitated, still tile grand secret is not to 
eat too much at one time. As to vyhat 
you cat, it is not, in my opinion, of 
half the consequence that the quantity 
eaten is. It is the ingesla taken to 
excess ; it is giving the stomach more 
to do than it is well able to do, that 
weakens the digestive powers beyond 
any tiling else, hard drinking to excess of 
strong spirituousliquorsexcepted. Now 
and then, what is called “ a good blow¬ 
out” may be indulged in with im¬ 
punity; but, generally speaking, no 
person should quite satisfy the appe¬ 
tite at dinner: 1 mean to say, he 
should be able to ask himself, at tlie 
conclusion of it, some such question as 
this Could I now eat the thigh of 
a pheasant, or the leg of a woodcock, 
placed on a bit of toast, well covered 
with its ropes, and some very well 
melted butter? Could I, after that, 
find room for a liltle apricot tart, or 
some tipsy pudding ?” If the stomach 
implies assent, there is no harm done 
by that day’s dinner, be it what it may, 
ns Nature will not turn sulky at the 
task she has to ]>erform. «. 

'^ere can be no man who lias had the 
education of a gentleman — even if he 
should be silly enough not to believe a 
word in them—tliat does not occasion¬ 
ally read the Scriptures, for the sake of 
their beautiful language, But all persons 
should read them, for the instruction 
they contain on woiKlly affairs, see¬ 
ing that no probable means of convey¬ 


ing it is untried. They teach by pre- 
cc[)t and example, and employ every 
argument which may be likely to make 
an impression on the mind. At one 
time they cheer us by comfortable pro¬ 
mises ; at another they put us on our 
guard by seiisonablc hints and admoni¬ 
tions. Amongst the latter are piany 
against intem|ierance in eating, and 
having our bodies, as well as our 
liearts, “ overcharged with surfeiting,” 
by wliicli the day comes upon us un¬ 
awares. ' Nothing can be more demon¬ 
strative than this—and coming from 
such auti)ority,too—of the danger from 
over-feeding, which sends thousands of 
nearly all civilised nations everyday to 
their graves. And yet this warning 
voice is too often disregarded by those 
whose lives are most valuable to them. 
1 remember, when I was a lad, how¬ 
ever, being surprised to see a neigh¬ 
bouring clergyman, with whom I used 
to dine two or tliree times during the 
holidays, send away ids plate before he 
liad eaten more than half what was on 
it, and generally witli this remark to his 
servant, — “There, Samuel, take it 
away: it is very good, and 1 could eat 
it; but I think 1 am better without it.” 
I need scarcely observe, he lived to be 
a very old incumbent on a very good 
rectory, having had none of those dis¬ 
orders which Gohlsmilii calls “ cle¬ 
rical.” But such jokes are of old 
standing in the world. And yet tlie 
conduct of my host was truly epicurean, 
and in the strictest sense of that term, 
inasmuch us it was by balancing the 
hazards of consequences against pre¬ 
sent gratification that formed the prin¬ 
cipal feature in Epicurus's system of 
philosophy. 

One word more about tlic sole foun¬ 
tain of health. If the natural powers 
of the stomach werepioperly consulted, 
I really bclieic tiiat, setting aside ac¬ 
cidents and epidemics, before alluded 
to, we should neuer be ill ,— meaning 
to imply by the vjord “ we,” persons 
who, like myself, are descended from 
lieallhy parents, are free from inttlcon- 
fonnation, and have the unrestricted 
use of sun and air. But this said or¬ 
gan requires a deal of tickling and lui- 
mouring to keep it in good humour, 
after the age of forty ; when, us John¬ 
son says, there is no dallying with life 
in any wav. Then the question is, 
how should it be treated to keep it in 
good humour, and induce it to do its 
duly ? Tlie answer is obvious,~nei- 
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tlier stuft’ it nor starve it. ** When the 
body Is ill want orulinicut/’says a very 
clever writer, “ to refuse it any, and 
let it suffer from'hunger, or thirst, is' 
delirium, and a real sin against the 
law of natbrO;" and Horace, in the 
8lh satire, Sffbook, implies, tlut when 
tlie stomach is angry it is pmper to ap- 
pecise it. Bat we are too ant not to be 
content with appeasing it; but actually 
encourage it to exhibit extra wants. 
Indeed,-I have often heard a friend of 
mine, remarkable for a good twist, say, 
he never knows wliat it is to be hungry ; 
but at the hours of meals a sort of me¬ 
chanical appetite enables him to make 
what is called an excellent dinner. 

I have often thought tliat the lower 
orders of the Englisii people, and, in* 
deed, those of most oilier countries, 
neither know nor care any thing about 
the ijrocess of digestion ; and, pro- 
videtl they get what is vulgarly called 
a bellyful, trouble their heads little 
about the consequences. Tins caused 
me to be surprised at licaring of a 
French road-wagoner, a few weeks 
back, liaving been heard to order bis 
dinner at a small public-house, re¬ 
questing that “ it might be sometbing 
light, as he had been all the morning 
troubled with indigestion.” 

Several new and rather startling 
nostrums have been of late years in 
vogue to assist weak stomaciis, and 
amongst them a slice of/at bacon for 
breakkist. For the honour of the pig, I 
am free to admit that this is often found 
to be of service to bilious persons, and 
in spite of the authority in the 14lh 
chapter of Deuteronomy, whicli pro¬ 
hibits llie pig being eaten fat or lean. 
But who would ever have supposed 
that, among modmi prohihitions, the 
very staff of life itself is one? Bread 
is now forbidden to be eaten by very 
dyspeptic .subjects, in consequence of 
the fermentation it causes in the .sto¬ 
mach. “ Here is a ptetty business,” 
said a dyspeptic dignitary of the church 
to Ids wife, oYi liis return from a visit 
to Abernelliy; “ I have been praying 
twice every day of my life, and six limes 
on Sundays, for my- daily bread; and 
now I am not i|llowed to eat it!” 

I will now concTude my observa¬ 
tions on this {Ktrt of nty subject—di¬ 
gestion. Alb B^ons^ pugitt lo know 
from experieqee Avhat food agfirees with 
then), and 'what does not; also the 
quantity they may takewith impunity: 
so that) in fact, a gtmd t)r bad di¬ 
vot,. xV. NO. i.xxxvni. 


gestion is greatly at bur command. As 
for myself, having been blessed with a 
good one, 1 have taken as much care 
of it as a general want of prudence and 
forethought liave permitted me tp do. 
Were I, however, to feel the approach 
of disease, or to find myself, from some 
invisible cause, not to be the man thi.s 
tnonth that 1 was the last, it would be 
to diet and the saddle, not to the doc¬ 
tor and the druggist, that 1 should apply 
to restore me. 1 feel quite satisfied 
that Dryden was right when he said, 
“ God never made his work for man to 
mend;” and tliut he would need no 
“ mending” if he lived move in olie- 
ilierice to nature ; which implies tem- 
jieruiice, and exercise. It is not ne¬ 
cessary that, cither lo crijfty life or live 
long, a man should in the highest 
possible state of liealtli his nature is ca¬ 
pable of; but such a state is alone to 
be attained by a Strict course of diet and 
exercise, or, what is called in the train¬ 
ing stables, “ work;" which implies 
more than exerci-O. Persons who live 
well,*and do not, or cannot, lake much 
exercise, imagine they find the substi¬ 
tute in the blue-pill (I nevei* took but 
two of those things in my life, and hope 
never lo take another), and the black 
draught; but they will not answer the 
purpose for any Length oftime. ‘Man is 
naturally a long-liv^ animal; but, sub¬ 
stituting the candle, as a metaphor, for 
the lamp of life, it will not do to.liglit 
it at both ends at once. Our “ three¬ 
score years and ten” may be consider¬ 
ably prolonged, if such be our wish,' 
by our own means; and the flame .will 
then only expire when the material is 
exhausted. 

Temperance .—The question is, What 
is temperance, in the commpn accepta¬ 
tion or*llie term? “ Moderation' in 
any thing, and, Jolmson adds, “ op¬ 
posed to gluttony,” as abstemiousness 
{af}squc temeto) is to drunkenness. But 
what is• temperance.in practice? E 
smiled at a deflnitibn given of it, a 
.short time back, by one' boii-vivmtf 
when speaking of another bon vivant, 
who bad been obliged to slacken his 
pace, on account df ill health. “ He 
lias fallen back,” said lie, ** on mutton 
and sherry.” Wliat would a brahmin 
say ip this ? Now, my own notion of 
tempWance' is simply this: if we feel 
no oppression in the stomach after eat¬ 
ing, and no Additional heat, or acceler¬ 
ated circulation, from drinking, we are 
siifocieiirtly temperate for the rational 
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.eiipectation of a loug life, generally 
from disease,—taking it for granted 
that a sufficient quantity of bodily ex¬ 
ercise is taken in tlie open air. As for 
that very high state of health which 
Mr. Walker speaks of having attained, 
the attainment of it is a matter of cer¬ 
tainty, as proved by the condition of 
prize-figliting-meu; but it is upon terms 
and by sacrifices quite incompatible 
with the present usages of good so¬ 
ciety. Besides, the above-named writer 
observes, and Hippocrates asserted it 
before him, this very high degree of 
lieailh is not only difficult to be pre- 
sen'ed for any length of time, but life 
is not so certain under its influence as 
when the happy medium is preserved. 
This reminds roe of an assertion of 
mine, in my letters on the condition of 
hunters, which was commented upon 
by the opponents to my system of ne¬ 
ver letting horses get quite out of con¬ 
dition, vvhich was inevitably the result 
of the turning out to grass system in 
the summer. 1 said, horses in such 
very high condition as three or'four 
years of the in-door treatment would 
bring tlrem to, must be narrowly 
watched, as they were always more or 
less liable to inflammatory attacks, 
from the unnatural state in which they 
were kept. Such is tire case with 
race-horses; they remain but a very 
short time at their best, without being 
let down again, as the term is, in their 
condition. But any thing approaching 
to a purely natural slate is quite out of 
the question with hunters and race¬ 
horses, as, indeed, it is with raari,as fur 
as his health and comfort are concerned, 
which the statistics of mortality from 
various parts of the world very clearly 
shew. 

Still the word ” condition,” in the 
sense in which I have just used if, is 
not one oftoo low import to be applied 
to a human being. On Uie contrary, it 
behoves every man, who Itas.lhe means 
of doing it, to keep himself in a certain 
degree of condition by diet and exer¬ 
cise, which will greatly add to his en¬ 
joyment of life, as well as to'the length 
of it. But the word “ condition,'^ 
with the epjtiiet good ” attached to 
it, is often very improperly applied, 
both to horse and man; but never 
more so tl)an to man. When we see “ 


him ** pinguem, et nitidum bene curafa 
cute,” as Horace hiui jt, fat in person, and 
sleek in his skin, we tell him how well 
he is looking. 1 adroit that his ap¬ 
pearance is agreeable and pleasing, still 
he is unfit for any bodily exertion, and 
disease is never far from bis heels. On 
the other hand, gout, dropsy, apoplexy, 
or paralysis, very rarely, indeed, attacks 
a roan in condition,— in regular train¬ 
ing never. The why and the wherefore 
of this is admirably accounted for in 
one of the Numbers of the Spectator, in 
which the human body is, as it were, 
dissected to our view upon paper, and 
the necessity for our assisting the secret 
distributions of nature, so clearly 
pointed out. 

I cannot say that, in my hardest 
working days, when 1 have round my 
bodily powers, as it were, nearly su- 
]3erior to the influence of fatigue, as 
well as inaccessible to disease, 1 ever 
felt the extreme buoyancy of person 
wliich Mr. Walker speaks of as liaving 
experienced from a certain dietary 
course, assisted by strong exercise, in 
the country but I once perceived 
something approaching to it. 1 had 
been spending the early summer months 
chiefly at a watering-place, and was, 
consequently, out of condition. In 
the month of August I went to pass a 
fortnight with a brother-in-law, in 
Wales, for the purpose of shooting on 
his moors; ana liere I produce my 
proof. His house was situated on the 
top of rather a high hill, and the road 
that led to it from the lodges measured 
exactly half a mile. Previously to 
shooting commencing,! felt oppressed, 
and blown, at tite end of this half-mile 
walk, up hill, which 1 took two or 
three times a-day, as a preparation for 
walking the moors; but when 1 returned 
from ten days traversing tlie mountains, 
it required the evidence of my senses 
to perceive that it was not level ground. 

dtoke of am not suffi¬ 

ciently vereed in the dietetic science to 
say much on this subject; but it ap¬ 
pears to me tliat what we may call the 
law of nature forbids only what is in¬ 
jurious . to health,— varying its pre¬ 
cepts, however, according to consti¬ 
tutional peculiarities. Of course, I 
now allude to peraons who, like our¬ 
selves, are inhabitants of temperate re- 


• “ One day,” he says, “ | took hold of the branch of a tree, to raise myself from 
the ground, whw I was astomsbed to feel such a buoyancy as to have scurcelv any 
sense of weigbt,”—(.*»ee Original, No. IV".) 
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gions, and not to those of hot coun- and become ^irivelled and old long 
tries; where not only have legislators- before their tithe, 

made laws .respecting food, but where 1 could produce many facts to prove 
the dietetic science has constituted a the superiority, as regards a good di- 

considerable part of morality. The gestion and liealth, of a ^nerous diet, 

question with us chiefly lies between consisting principally of good animal 

animal food and vegetable; and there food, over that of bread and vegetables; 

are circumstances wliich appear to but, perhaps, the most striking and sa- 

make H one somewhat ditHcult to de- tisfactory one within ray own know- 

cide upon. I never was in India, and, ledge, is to be found in the result of the 

therefore, am unable to speak of the cholera, which raged in Calais, and its 

Biahmin race; but when 1 see a six- neighbourhood, four years back. The 

feet Irishman, with Herculean powers, 'proportion ofFrench to English deaths 
and a finely developed frame, who 1 was at least twenty to one; and I have 
know has been brought up like a bog, good reason to believe that the latter 

chiefly on potatoes, with only a very did not amount to more than half-a- 

small portion of milk, and has not dozen in all. 1 resided at that awful 

tasted animal food or flesh a dozen period in a large old cliuteau, three 

times in bis life, I confess I am stag- miles from the town, on the Dunkirk 

gered. Still, as man is not herbivo- road; and,although twenty-eight per¬ 
ron^, but carnivorous, animal food is sons fell victims to the disease within 

his natural food; and 1 am sure it the circumference of two miles, and I 

agrees best with me. Ix>rd Byron, I had nine adults and four children un- 

find, ate nothing but fish, ihe least nou- der my roof, it never passed my ihresh- 

risliiiig of all food ; for which reason, T hold. This I in a great measure at- 

believe, his lordship selected it, being tribute to a strict dietary discipline — 

averse to getting fat. But from the no*l a vegetable, nor even an apple, 

very common adage, that “ fish should being eaten by any one of the family, 

swim three times*'—first in their native and nothing drunk but cold and weak 

element, then in the kettle on the brandy and water with meals, and a 

kitchen fire, and, lastly, in wine in the little sound wine afterwards. The vast 

stomach of the eater,— we may pro- quantity of vegetable matter eaten by 

nounce them, for the most part, un- tlie French absolutely courts such dis- 

wholesome, indigestible food ; and the eases as the cholera;' and the havoc it 

premature death of the noble poet rather made with them in the various places 

strengthens the irresumplion. As to a in which it appeared is truly awful to 

vegetable diet, it is, in my opinion, from contemplate. 'On discussing this point 

the effects I have seen from it in France, with a French medical gentleman in 

only fit for real hogs; and there are but Calais, to whom, perhaps, it would 

few vegetables brought to table that have been in vain to have said a word 

would not be better in the hog-tub. As against the prevailing national taste for 

for beans, peas, and cabbage, unless very vegetables, he admitted that, as far as 

young indeed, 1 am quite sure they his observation went, Englishmen car- 

never could have been intended to get ried their years better than Frenchmen, 

l>eyond the pig-trough. Human con- and made a stouter resistance to dis- 

stilutions, however, vary very much as ease.* 

to food; and in this respect resemble Now the question is, What is infant 
those of horses. The stimulus of ani- by a generous diet? Why, as accord- 

mal food, together with fermented li- ing to the old adage, “ what is one 

quors, is too much for many men; - man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
and, for the same reason, some horses there is a- difficulty in defining it. 

will not be in good health if they eat With a man of good constitution, how- 

beans, which are very exciting food, ever, an*<l able to take a certain quan- 

On the other hand, I have noticed la- tity of exercise, two substantial meals 

bouring men, in counties—Gloucester- a-day will keep him well up to the 

shire, for instance—where they live mark, without overloading his system; 

chiefly on fine wheaten bread, and very but it is impossible to fix lire measure 

little tneat, to look sallow in the face, of his drink, without being acquainted 


• All epidemic disorders falliiglitly upon Calais; still it is worthy of the notice 
of the patliologist, that in tlie last influenza not one English person sa.nk under it/ 
whilst the mortality amongst the French was cousiderable. 
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witti Itis habiUi. As regards myself, 
IiavtMig long since broken myself of tlic 
babit of drinking during dinner when 
alone, I find about a pint of claret after¬ 
wards just die right quantity ; a bottle, 
too much. 

Suppet'. —This once so much prized 
meal took its flight from the tables 
of the upper orders of English soon 
after Squire Western and the ptar¬ 
migan -took theirs. They were be¬ 
come r«w aven in my younger days, 
and I have no wish to sec them return. 
But whence the objection to them on 
the score of heallli ? I cannot answer 
that question, inasmuch as every ani¬ 
mal, save man, goes to sleej) with a 
full stomach; and Mr. Hunter s experi¬ 
ment on the greyhounds seemed to 
confirm the benefit of doing so. After 
an early dinner—say not later than 
three o’clock — they may be conducive 
to health; but althougn, for the last 
sixteen years, 1 have always dined, cn 
Jamille, at or about that hour, in the 
summer mouths, I never ale supper, be¬ 
cause 1 prefer eating a good breakfast! 1 
am, however, inclined to think my prac¬ 
tice a wrong one, and Mr. Walker’s re¬ 
marks in his |)apers on suppers strongly 
induce me to that opinion; and that 
the best plan would be to divide the 
meals,—that is,to make alight dinner, 
and a lighter supper. However, as I 
am now in my fifty-eighth year, and 
could be warranted sound, ** limb, 
wind, and eyesight,” and without even 
a rlieumaliu pain, my system of living 
cannot have been far wrong. Although 
very little of a philosopher in other re¬ 
spects, I am so far a disciple of Epi¬ 
curus, as to have thought with him, 
that good health is the second hap¬ 
piness of life; and have, therefore, 
taken care of it, as, in my opinion, all 
mankind are bound to do. Indeed, I 
have gone a point beyond this. I have 
always endeavoured to keep myself in 
something approaching working condi¬ 
tion ; and it was only a few weeks 
back that a neighbour of mine allow ed 
1 was less distressed» for wind, than he 
was, when walking over thtf Calais 
sand-hills, where die ground is loose, 
and in parts steep of ascent; and not¬ 
withstanding he had been walking 
eleven hours on die preceding day with 
his pointers. 

But one word more about supper, in 
reference to the digestion of ii during 
sleep. It cerliiiiiiy argues in favour of 
Mr. Walter's recommendation of it, 
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that exercise after a full meal iS; not 
only most disagreeable, but datq^erous. 
It appears to set every Uiing fighting in 
one’s stomach, and the strongest food 
gets the mastery, to our no small an¬ 
noyance. It has often been roy lot to 
ride fust, aiid far, after eating a hearty 
dinner; but 1 never did so without 
punishment. Neither did I ever do so 
without thinking of a circumstance that 
once happened at Melton JMowbray, 
whichof itsclfspeaks to the danger of it. 
One of the best of the first-fiight men, 
Mr. John While, got a very bad fall; 
and two of his friends rode oft' to Mel¬ 
ton for assistance. 'Hic doctor sought 
for had just dined ; and, with almost 
the last bit in his mouth, got into his 
saddle, and was on Iiis way to tlie 
wounded sportsman, accompanied by 
the two gentlemen who came to fetcli 
him. Mounted on their hunters, and 
anxious for the safely of their friend, 
they kept the doctor's horse going at a 
right good pace : but, finding there 
was still something left in him, they 
began tickling him with their hunting- 
whips, till they got him to his full 
speed. “ Stop, gentlemen,” cried the 
dixstor, “ i ciumot go this pace.'* It 
was of no avail; the gentlemen con¬ 
tinued tickling the nag, and the nag 
continued to answer the whip. “ You 
must let me pull up,” exclaimed the 
doctor; “ 1 have just eaten a hearty- 
dinner, and I shall have on apoplectic 
fit if I go this pace any longer.” 

Pleasures of' the Table, — An as¬ 
cetic temper is ill displayed in any si¬ 
tuation ; and tlie festive plensuies of 
the table, when kept within decent 
bounds, have been less condemned than 
most others sought after by mankind. 
Even the Stoics talk of unbending the 
brow of care at the hour of meals; 
and Cicero, the wisest of philosophers, 
ill moral knowledge, at least, expresses 
the great deliglit he experienced in a 
pleasant dinner or supper party. “ It 
is there,” says lie,^“ lliat I throw out 
just what comes uppermost, and jaugli 
away the sighs and sorrows of my 
heart,” The very appearance of a 
good dinner certainly seems to difiuse 
cheerfulness over every face; but the 
charm extends far beyond this- The 
eflecl of plcaising couversation, and the 
assembling together of friends, has a 
surprising effect on the digestive 
powers, whicli, we must own, is rather 
difticult to account for, considering the 
process by which it is peiformed. SiicU 
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i.s (lie fact, however; uiid t can safely 
assert, that I have never known what il 
js to feel 0 }>presscd by a hearty dinner 
eaten in the presence of a very asree- 
able party. And 1 must also admit, 
that a well selected party iii the act of 
eating a good dinner is a most agree¬ 
able sight to a benevolent mind; nei¬ 
ther have I any objection^ now and 
then, to hear a rhapsody of exclamation 
from one or two of the guests, on the 
great merits of some individual dish, 
although it may not be considered to 
be quite comnic itfauty in tliese refined 
times. The system of cramming, or, I 
should rather have said, of being cram¬ 
med, is now, happily, done away with ; 
but in my early days it was in vain to 
refuse a til-bit, or to taste of some parti¬ 
cular dish, at the host’s command. 
** Driiig Mr. So-and-so’s plate here,” 
he would say; and there was nothing 
for him but to submit. 

'J'/ic Cook .—An old writer calls a 
cook a pirn]) to the mouth; that kills 
his own stomach to quicken his mas¬ 
ter’s ; who lives like a bear, by licking 
bis fingers. Before a feast, he, in his 
white sleeves and apron, resembles the 
ephod of a priest, and seems to be pre¬ 
paring ratber a sacrifice than a suiiper. 
His office is a representation of hell, 
where all sorts of creatures are tor¬ 
mented in flames, to satisfy the de- 
prut ed and various nature of the tastes 
of men, whose plcasuies and co'ntent- 
mei’ls are no other ways to be com¬ 
pleted but at tlie prejudice of their 
fellow animals, over which reason, not 
strength, has purchased them the so¬ 
vereignly, so much abused in this 
world as may render the worst of pu¬ 
nishments just in the next.” Tliis is 
rather a hard sentence on both cooks 
and their masters; but, as a set-off 
against it is the old proverb, that God 
«ends us meat, whilst the devil pro¬ 
vides the cook. Among the little 
gods, however—the dii minoi'um gen- 
timn —those called Penates, who, from 
the very derivation of their name, must 
have presided over the kitchen, were 
raid great respect to in the heavens, 
by reason of their services to mankind, 
who could neither live nor use their 
understanding without them. 

Perhaps it might he too much to 
say, Uiat a good_ cook is the most eco¬ 
nomical servant in any gentleman’s esta¬ 
blishment ; hut il is beyond doubt that 
a had one is the most destructive one. 
I am, therefore, very much inclined to 


Imlievc that heads of lumilies uilen 
mistake their own interest in making 
the value of five Or ten pounds a-year a 
consideration in hiring a female cook, 
since their object should be to get a 
good one. It is beyond a doubt that 
great waste takes place by meat being 
ill dressed when serv'ed the first time 
to the table; but when it comes in 
the sliapeofa second edition,still greater 
loss will be sustained, unless it is made 
]>iqiiant and tempting by good cooking, 
which goes a long way in the servants’ 
hall. “ Waste not, want not,” is fre¬ 
quently the motto over the kitchen fire¬ 
places of great men, and it applies to 
all kitchens ; for, if a cook be not 
supplied with the "wants,” “waste” is 
sure to be the result. 

Now the question—What constitutes 
a good cook '! is not very easily an¬ 
swered, so many qualifications being 
necessary. Agreeable to the old rule 
in syntax, however, that the masculine 
is more worthy than the feminine, I 
shall name a few of the qualifications 
wfiich the pr^efeefus, or chief of the 
kitchen—as the French call a man- 
cook—should have. First, he must be 
born with a palate—that is, he must be 
able to taste well {intcgi o saperepalalo), 
or be will never excel in bis art; and 
to preserve this taste he must liaie 
some self-command. He must avoid 
spiriffious liquors and cigars ; and, as 
one eminent in bis line told me, he 
should, previously to great occasions, 
on which it is much his wish to excel, 
have recourse to medicine, by way 
of refilling his palate. He should he 
not merely cleanly in his own person, 
but insist on the strictest personal 
cleanliness in his kitchen-maids, and 
have a very sharp eye to stewpans and 
saucepans. Respecting another sort of 
taste, the proper arrangement of a din¬ 
ner, he will only acquire that in his 
apprenticeship, under a real artist; and 
not then, unless the master of the 
artist knows how the thing should be 
done. For this reason, cooks from 
hotels, in Enoland, are not in request 
in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s esta¬ 
blishments. 

Tlic charm of a good cook has been 
acknowledged in all ages of the world, 
and was never in higher repute than 
in the present. " Who is the author?” 
says (ioldsmith, in his Citizen of ike 
World, was the cpieslion aske<l in his 
time by the critics, on the appearance 
of a new book. " Does he keep a 
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coach ? Wliere lies his estate 1 What 
tort of table does he keep? Feeding 
upontuttle/'says he, “is a more ready 
way to fame than having digested 
Tolly.” But nothing wipes a^y dis¬ 
grace equal to a gooa cook:— 

“ What cannot copious sacrifice atone 1 
Thy truffles, Perigord ; thy hams, Bay¬ 
onne 1 

With French libation, and Italian strain, 
Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hay's 
stain.” 

These are the words of Swift; and 
what a jiist paraphrase of them did 1 
hear the other day, at Brussels. “ What 
will become of a certain noble lord,” 
asked one gentleman, in my hearing, 
** should the charge of cheating at play 
be substantiated against him ?” ** Oh,” 
replied another gentleman, well known 
in St. James’s Street, “ he will remain 
on the Continent for a couple of years; 
he will then return with a very good 
cook, and all will be right again.” 

The inferiority of women-cooksi to 
those of our sex is admitted. I bare 
eaten many dinners dressed by those of 
the first clas.s — of those who have had 
forty or fifty guineas a-year wages ; 
but their want of excellence thrmighout 
is apparent at one glance. In roast¬ 
ing, however, they have the preference, 
especially over French men-cool|^,who 
overdo their meat on the spit. In 
fact, to ensure success, and where the 
rent-roll will admit of it, there should 
be a French chef de cumne, an English 
kitchen-maid, and a Ixindon or Paris 
confectioner. 

By way of shewing the general in¬ 
terest taken in cookery, and the wish 
of the generality of housekeepers to ex¬ 
cel in it, the following anecdote may be 
given. Mr. Murmy, the celebrated 

{ publisher in London, was congralu- 
ated by a friend some years back on 
the extensive sale of a particular work 
which he had published. “ It is very 
great,”replied Mr.Murray,wilhasmile; 

it is next in extent to Domestic Cook^ 
crp.bpa Ladp^ , 

French and Fnglish Cookerjf .— Be¬ 
ing now entering upon my seventh 
year's residence in France, I may be 
equal to form an opinion on the re¬ 
lative merits of French and Knglish 
cookery. As regards expense, the 
French is greatly preferaole, going 
nearly the length of “ making some¬ 
thing out of nothing;” whereas, our 
lumps of roast and boiled meat, of 


which a considerable part is always re¬ 
jected and wasted, greatly swell the 
butcher’s bill. It also requires,that in 
this simple state, meat, to be well- 
flavourea and wholesome, should be of 
the very first quality; which it is not ne¬ 
cessary that it should be under the French 
system of cooking. As for tlie whole¬ 
someness, 1 think that, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, also lies on the French side; al¬ 
though I agree with Mr. Walker (who 
thinks as 1 ao as to tlie wliolesomcness), 
that “ the French mode of cookery is not 
so favourable to physical power as the 
English.” But when I venture to 
pronounce French cookery to be more 
wliolesome than our own, I mean only 
the best sort of it; for I consider the 
food of the lower orders to be very de¬ 
trimental to their health, from the im¬ 
mense quantity of indifferent veget¬ 
ables of which it is composed ; ns, also, 
from its washy, unsubstantial nature 
throughout. On these subjects, how¬ 
ever, there is nothing like figures; and, 
on referring to a work called Statistics 
of Mortality in the various Countries 
of Europe, bp M. Moreau de Jonnes; 
Faris and Dondoa, 1834, wc find the 
number of deaths to he, as compareil 
vrith the amount of population, 1 in 
55 in (irreat Britain, and 1 in 40 in 
France. Now, it being gaierally ad¬ 
mitted that the climate of France is 
very much superior to that of Great 
Britain, it would appear, that to the 
quality of the food chiefly must her 
excess of mortality be attributed. 

But to return^ to the best sort of 
French cookeiw.' 1 admit that caution 
is required in tlic clioice ofdislies at the 
tables d'hote, wliere there is too much of 
the earn dubia about them to take titem 
quite upon trust. Nevertheless, when 
w>3 consider that it requires something 
like mechanical force to separate the 
fibres of a tough beef-steak, or a leg of 
ewe mutton, I think .there can be no 
doubt but that thw evils of a rich sauce 
arc mpre than compensated by the com¬ 
paratively slight powers of digestion 
which the French meat requires, after 
having been already half digested in 
the stewpan. As for their soups, I 
have never tasted what I call a good 
soup since I have been in France. 
They all appear to nre to be made of 
the same materials, and after the same 
manner,—namely, a great deal ofburnt 
bread to give them colour, a great deal 
of vermicelli to give them a pretty ap¬ 
pearance, and just as much flavour of 
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animal food as if die dishcloth had 
been once rinsed in the tureen after 
this miscalled liquor had been put 
into it. But 1 am not altogether qua¬ 
lified to give my opinion about soups; 
for, although I am the son of a man 
who never dined at home without soup, 
I very rarely touch it—not five times 
in a year. I consider it the worst 
possible start over tlie mahogany,—not 
only relaxing to the stomach, but, with 
myself, acting as a damper to the ap¬ 
petite, sufficient to destroy half the 
pleasure arising from a well-cooked 
dinner.* And it would seem that it 
was always considered a damper. In 
the celebrated song of “ Wednesbury 
Cocking ” the guests are to dine for a 
groat; but on condition that, Irefore 
they begin upon the beef, they are to 
swallow a gallon of broth. This re¬ 
calls to my recollection a fagt that oc¬ 
curred many years back in Cheshire. 
Two gentlemen, afterwards eminent in 
their profession — one of them, indeed, 
became chief-justice of England — 
served their clerkship w’illi a very rich, 
but excessively miserly, attorney in 
that county, whose larder was generally 
very ill supplied. 1 know not what 
we shall do, sir,” (he resided in the 
country), said his housekeeper to him 
one day, on finding that two of his 
clients intended stopping to dine 
with him; “ there will not be dinner 
enough, I fear.” “ Have you brothed 
the clerks?” inquired the lawyer. “ I 
have, sir,” replied the housekeeper. 
“ n»en, hroth ’em again,” resumed the 
miser. Another droll anecdote was 
current about this said lawyer; but 
how far characteristic of him, it would 
be indecent in me to say. Being over¬ 
taken on his road home one night by a 
violent storm of tbundcr and lightning, 
be became very much alarm^, and 
was glad to avail himself of the com¬ 
pany of a neighbour who was going his 
road. “ You need not be pfraid,” said 
the man to him; ** if the devil was to 
come he would take me, and not you.” 
“ Why so ?” asked the lawyer. “ He 
knows he is sure of you,” was the 
answer. 


It was Voltaire, I believe, who made 
the following distinction between the 
French and English nations. “ Wc,” 
said he, speaking of his countrymen, 

have a hundred sauces, and only oue 
religion; whereas,j^ou have a hundred 
religions, and only one sauce (he meant 
melted butter).” There is too mucii 
truth throughout tlie whole of this sar¬ 
casm, and more particularly as regards 
the cookery. \Vhat can be more un¬ 
satisfactory— I was near saying more 
Unwholesome—than the dinner set be¬ 
fore a hungry traveller at any of our 
English inns, at a short notice? A 
tough beef-steak, a greasy muttou- 
chop, or a still more greasy veal cutlet, 
floating in something like a sauce, per¬ 
haps five days old, with half-a-dozen 
slices of, generally rusty, bacon ! But 
how different does he fare at the inns 
of even small country towns in France ! 
He is certain, at all events, to have 
choice of food at any of them; but at 
the tables d’hbte of any places of note, 
he must, indeed, be fiistidious if he do 
ndt make an excellent dinner,of fish, 
flesh, fowls, and pastry, should he be 
inclined for so much variety, and for 
the same price as lie pays for his tough 
beef-steak and badly boiled potatoes in 
his own country. 

Perhaps, in all civilised countries, 
too much time and attention may be 
said to be devoted to the luxury of 
eating and drinking; and, certainly, 
there is none in which the culinary art 
is so generally studied, and so ably 
practised, as in France. This is, 
amongst others, in one way accounted 
for. Necessity has ever been the sole 
motive for, if not the mother of, all 
inventions; and there cannot be a 
doubt but that to the generally inferior 
quality of French meat are many 
of their “ hundred sauces” and good 
dishes to be attributed. As regards 
their vegetables, however, the French 
people need not this stimulus,— for 1 
believe them to be generally good, if 
sought for; but their mode of dressing 
most of them is excellent. Whether, in 
this stdle, they are so wholesome as in 
the simple form in which they arc sent 


* I have been more than usually shy of our soups, in all great public establish¬ 
ments, since I was let into the secret of the sort of jVfedea’s cauldron in which (hey 
are oftentimes concocted, and also of some of tlie various ingredients of which they 
tire composed. They are, however, of a nourishing nature; whereas, a Frenchman s 
soup has not even that redeeming quality. In fact, it is a strange melange :— 

" corpore in uno 

Frigida pngnabant caladis, humentia siceis, 

Mollia cum dari», sine pondere habentia pondus. 
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k) lubie ill ilngknil, is anotlier qties- 
Mon ; and, as I am not nnicH versed in 
Uie science of medicinal cookery, I will 
offer no opinion on the subject. I well 
retnember, however, that C'icero com¬ 
plains of being afflicted with-a violent 
dysentery, from eating richly dressed 
vegetables, at the inauguration feast of 
Lentullus, during the existence of a 
sumptuary law which exempted the 
products of the earth from its restric¬ 
tions. 

Effect of Food on the Mind. —A 
good deal of nonsense has been written 
on the various effects of food on the 
mind and disposition of man, all of 
which strikes me to be very deiicient 
in solidity. “ II est certain,” says 
Kousseau, que le.s grands mangeurs 
de viande'sonl en general crnels et fe- 
roces plus que les autres homines. 
Cette observation est de tons les lieux, 
et de tous les terns. La barbare An- 
gloise est connuc" (See Emile, tom. i. 
p. 274). Our countryman, SirWilliam 
Temple, in his account of the Ignited 
Provinces, has fallen almost into the 
same error; but Air. Hume, in his ad¬ 
mirable essay on National Character, 
points out the Swedes as a striking ex¬ 
ception tolhisgencralobservalion. John 
Bull is, undoubtedly, a trulycarnivorous 
animal; but, in answer to the remark of 
M. Rousseau, 1 must observe, that not¬ 
withstanding tlic coinparaiively unsub¬ 
stantial and cooling diet winch his own 
countrymen are famed for using, they 
Ccin exhibit a bit of the bull-dog now 
and then,us much as John can do ; and 
no one doubts their courage. Animals 
that live entirely on flesh aie said only 
to be s.ivage when hungry ; at least 
Shaw, the naturalist, .stales tliat u lion, 
.satiated with it. losc.s his cour<igc to 
such a degree, tliat a child may ob¬ 
tain command over him, by the use of 
sharp words and a stick ! 

The life of privacy and retirement 
vvliicli I have lived during my resi¬ 
dence in France, has nut enabled me to 
say much of the style of Freiicli din¬ 
ners in private houses; but one wliich 
I sat down to in that of a Frcfhch no¬ 
bleman, at St. < liner, in .September 
last, could not lie surpassed at Oelvoir 
Castle. It liad bat one fault, which was 
being too good ; and, from tlie variety 
of dishes that maile their appcanincc, at 
convenient intervals, aided hy a like 
variety of wines, the inducement to 
jiartake of them was an overmatch for 
prudence. As for dinners at inns, or 
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lioiels, as they arc culled in France, they 
put to idtame those we meet with in Eng¬ 
land. A visit to Calais, or Boulogne, 
will prove this assertion ; but I wiot I 
coula have given a sketch of the dinner 
at the Anciente Poste hotel, in St. 
Omer, at tlip races, last summer. It 
would have made a beautiful picture, 
by the pencil of a good artist, not only 
from the form and variety of the dishes, 
but the magnificent dessert which over¬ 
spread the centre of tlic table. It had 
another advant.nge, not to be heani of 
at race-dinners in onr own country ; it 
was ordered for forty persons, and forty 
persons sat down to it, the parly being 
selected by the stewards. Neither was 
the charge for it alone immoderate, 
being ten francs a head; but when I 
came to pay my bill the next morning, 
I was reminded of Mr. Warde’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Pytchley-hunt dinners, in 
Northamptonshire,— viz., that ** they 
were all very well but the reckoning.” I 
was charged for three bottles of Cham¬ 
pagne, as my own siiare; and was then 
asked by tlie landlord, what hrandy- 
md~water I had drunk. My answer 
was—placing my hand on iny stomach 
—“ Regardez mon estomac, monsieur; 
e'est impossible.'’ Boniface shrugged up 
his shoulders, and said no more. Nei¬ 
ther did I ; but 1 believe that, for once 
in my life, 1 paid forty shillings in tlic 
pound, having drunk half that qu.mlily, 
and nothing else besides. 

On talking over these matters lately 
with a very clever Englishman, he re¬ 
marked, that the peculiarities in the 
habits of different nations at their qienls 
would afford an excellent subject for 
the pen of a vvcll-iravelled gentleman; 
and I am quite of his opinion, as even 
trifles relating to the social state of 
other countries are interesting. The 
breakfast a In fourchctte is not rl all to 
my taste; neither do I think it is nearly 
so prevalent in France as formerly. 
The last lime I was at Dunkirk, 
however, I saw it in full operation, and 
under circumstances wliicli, I must 
say, surprised me. It was at the early 
hour of seven o’clock, when 1 was 
making my breiikfast of coffee and a 
roll, that 1 saw a table prepared for 
two, in the same room, with every thing 
necessary for a dinner. It was soon 
ocenpioJ hy two gentlemen, who, having 
eaten heartily of some very .savoury 
dishes, and diiink a bottle of wine be¬ 
tween them, got into their curricle, ami 
drove away. Now, had I partaken of 
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(Ills rcpaiit, 1 sliiHiUi Imvc felt muddled, 
if uot fuddled, all flic rest of the day, 
and, 1 think, incapacitated front any 
mental exertion.' 

“ Did you ever observe," .said the 
gentleman to ^’liom I have alluded, 
“ the difference between the French 
and our method of taking soup '( We,*' 
said he, drink it, Ihei/ cat it; which 
is at once observable by the manner in 
w'hich it is handed to the mouth, by 
the spoon. Wo draw it up by our 
breath, which is called sipping, accom¬ 
panied by a not very agreeable noise; 
they hand it into the mouth noiseles.sly, 
the point of the spoon entering with¬ 
in the lips. Again," said he, “ you 
will not see tlie most uncouth of the 
Frcncli put a knife into their mouths, 
at their mealswhereas, too many of 
what are called our ‘ respectables’ sel¬ 
dom put tlie fork. Voii will never 
hear of a Frenchman cutting his throat 
by eating pease, as llrummell sai<l his 
father and mother had both well nigli 
done.” The quauitity of new bread 
the French cut with their dinner is, to 
me, quite extraordinary,—so much so, 
as to induce me almost to doubt Aber- 
nethy’s auathema against it; but their 
general moderation in drinking, per¬ 
haps, balances the scales. They drink 
their Cbampagne the last tiling of all, 
— as we say, “topping up with it,” on 
account of its digestive properties, 
which, no doubt, it possesses. In 
fact, this wine is sadly belied : it is 
very aristocratic, 1 admit—no recom¬ 
mendation to It, perhaps, in these 
days,—and will not endure to be asso¬ 
ciated with low company. Ih-unk btf 
Usi’lJ', it is, no doubt, the most wiiole- 
some wine in the world; and it is a 
well-known fact, that gout is almost 
unknown in that part of France called 
Champagne. As Mr. Walker says of 
it, by promoting exhilaration, it pro¬ 


motes digestion,— it must pro¬ 

mote health. 

Many ludicrous stories arc told of 
the mistakes made by both Englishmen 
and Frenclimei), in reference to their 
national tastes in eating; and amongst 
them the following was related to me, 
the other day, in f.ondon. A French¬ 
man was told by one of liis country-' 
men, that he would be charmed with 
the I/)ndoii muffins. No sooner, then, 
was ho arrived In our metropolis, than 
he entered a shop, and bought one, 
which he immediately ate, in the state 
in which it had been drawn from the 
oven, perhaps, on the preceding day. 
Ills disap)X)intment may be imagined ; 
and it was not until he tried another, 
wliicii he ate in the same cold, raw 
state, that he was satislied that his 
friend had played him a trick. I never 
lliouglit 1 should have lived to see a 
man eul a raw artichoke at his break¬ 
fast; but 1 witnessed tlie fact last sum¬ 
mer. Wliat would some aldermen give 
for that French gentleman’s digestion '! 

Conclusion. — 1 have now said my 
say on this subject; and, as Seneca 
tells us, it is awkward to preach to the 
belly, because it has no ears, it may 
rcasonably be expected, tiint not an 
ounce more nor an ounce less will lie 
eaten in consequence of these remarks. 
1 can only answer for myself, that, had 
1 been intemperate in eating, oilier 
pleasures, wliich I am now able to in- 
aulge in, would all liave been swamped 
in that one gmtificalion. 1 should 
have been dyspeptic and gouty, in 
place of being bale and well, and 
equally capable of fatigue as 1 was 
twenty years back. In fact, “ 'tU the 
jtace that kills” over a country, or over 
the lualiogaiiy ; and tbere is u tem¬ 
perance in all tilings—in eating, drink¬ 
ing, hunting, smoking,—ay, eveu iu 
knowledge, and in religion. 
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KEVOLUTIOKAaV PARALLELS BETWEEN 1685-9 AND 1833-7. 

No. I. 

1. EARL OF SUNDERLAND AND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 

2. SIB WILLIAM PETTY AND MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. 

3. EARL OF MULCRAVE AND LORD-LlEUTENANT OF IBCLAND. 

4. ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONS. 

5. DISSENTERS COURTED BY GOVERNMENT. 

6. EXULTATION OF THE DISSENTERS. 

7. JEALOUSIES RAISED BETWEEN TUE CHURCH AND DISSENTERS. 

8. UNNATURAL COALITION OF PAPISTS AND DISSENTERS. 

9. RUPTURE BETWEEN THEM. 


One of tlie purposes of liistory is to 
record the changes and events in the 
policy of a countiy, which have affected 
the liberties or prosperity of a nation, 
and thereby’ to invite succeeding states¬ 
men to iniitale or avoid the course of 
those who have gone before; it tliere- 
fore may often be useful to make a 
comparison between the conduct of 
ministers presiding over the same coun- 
tiy at different periods. Before drawing 
a parallel between the times in which 
we live, and the eventful era in En^ish 
history when King .Fames II. sat upon 
the throne, it will be proper to premise 
that the power of the king at the pre¬ 
sent day is so much more limited and 
circumscribed than at the time the for¬ 
mer resigned, that what the historians 
of James II. describe as the acts of the 
king, must in our days be held to be 
the measures of the executive govern¬ 
ment. The bounds between the king 
and the people, and the extent of the 
royal prerogative, were fixed at the 
Revolution; and it has been reserved 
to us, for tlic first time since then, to 
see an administration professing to ad¬ 
vocate the liberties of the people, and 
at the same time abusing the influence 
of the crown, and breaking down the 
barriers which were erect^ by Lord 
Somers and the great men of that day 
to defend our riglits and privileges. 

We may now proceed at once to a 
narrative of the events which took place 
between 1685 and 1689, and between 
1833 and 1837, and to a review of the 
principal actors on the sceiie during 
tliose epochs. In our progress, we shall 
not fail to observe a manifest resem¬ 
blance between the rulers, and the cir¬ 
cumstances respectively, at those suc¬ 
cessive periods. Both administrations 
altered the constitution of the corpora¬ 
tions, to the end that “ they might 
become masters of the elections’^— 
both endeavoured to appropriate the 


properly of the church to other pur¬ 
poses— both sought to advance Ca¬ 
tholicism and depress Protestantism 

— both courted tl»e Dissenters, and 
alike failed in gaining their sincere 
confldence — both made attempts upon 
the universities—by both were “ the 
fountains of the church attempted to 
be poisoned ”— by. botlt was “ eccle¬ 
siastical, as well as civil preferment, 
bestowed on such as were negligent of 
honour, virtue, and sincerity”—both 
ileclared for ** liberty of conscience ” 
and “ uniformity of religion both 
sent “ emissaries to gain the people 
hy arguments, promises, and menaces ” 

— and the “arbitrary proceedings” of 
both “ begat universal discontent against 
the king’s administration.” 

1. Ill the conduct of the affiiirs of 
the cabinet of James II., the chief 
mover was the notorious Earl of Sun¬ 
derland, who at that time was the first 
lord of the treasury. Tlie character of 
the prime minister has frequently been 
described, both by contemporaiy au¬ 
thors and later historians. Bishop Bur¬ 
net sa^s “ that he changed sides often, 
with little regard either to the religion 
or the interests of his country.”—Vol.ii. 
p. 3.54. 

We have now a premier who, hav¬ 
ing served in the administrations of 
Mr. Canning‘and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington—having^cted in opposition 
to Lords Grey and Btougham and Sir 
F. Burdett, while they advocated po¬ 
pular rights — having spoken and voted 
against parliamentary reform,—subse¬ 
quently became the colleague of the 
very persons whom he formerly oji- 
posed, and, lastly, has outstripped 
many of them in his revolutionary 
career. 

Roger North, who knew Lord Sun¬ 
derland, says, “ That he sought to 
overturn the church and monarchy 
settled by law.” 
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.Since tbe Revolution, Uiere never 
lias been so ** heavy a blovr to the 
church, or so severe a discouragement 
to Protestantism,” as tlmt which I.ord 
Melbourne Itimself admits that he has 
inflicted ; and we may question whe¬ 
ther his majesty feels his crown sit the 
firmer on his head since the noble 
viscount has ruled his councils. We 
may well say ofthe two prime ministers; 

" Arcades anibo, 

Kt cantare pares et respondore parati.” 

Arclideacon Cose (in his Corresimtid- 
ence with the Whig Jjeaders, S^c.) says 
ot' Sunderland : ** A nobleman of so 
subtle and insinuating a character could 
not fait to acquire and retain power, 
under the crooked policy which marked 
the reigns of the two last Stuarts.” 
Accordingly, he continued to enjoy 
the favour of botli the royal brotlicrs; 
and under the last, “ sacrificed his 
religion to his politics.” I/ird Mel¬ 
bourne, “ the Proteus statesman ” who 
guides the helm at tlie present day, 
has also h^ld office under royal bro¬ 
thers, tiie first who have occupied the 
throne in snccessiun since the Revo¬ 
lution ; and, previous to the fonnation 
of his own government, had taken part 
in three various administrations, advo¬ 
cating different principles. 

Tliere is also this striking coinci¬ 
dence in the histories of the two revo¬ 
lutionary statesmen, each on entering 
into public life “ favoured tbe popular 
|uirtySunderland so much, that at 
one time he “ had even taken an active 
share in supporting the Exclusion-bill.” 
(Coxe's Mrewsbui't/ Cort'espondence, 
386.) Each accepted and first held 
office as Tories; and each at a later 
period were members of Whig admi¬ 
nistrations. 

But, fer the information of our pre- 
mier’.s worthy colle^ue, Uie secretary 
of state for the home department, we 
siiould. state that Lord' Sunderland, 
having been a VVhig officer of state, 
could not vanouish the suspicion which 
the W'higs, ana especially Admiral lius- 
sell, the brother of the noble secretary's 
patriotic and unfortunate ancestor, 

w 


Lord Russell, " naturally culerlaiucd 
of a nobleman who had been the 
favourite and confidential minister of 
James.” Of lUie, says Coxe, we have 
a remarkable proof in the observations 
of Admiral Russell to Shi-cwsbury, in 
reply to the information of the duke, 
that Sunderland was about to pay him 
a visit, and that he would find him 
in good humour, mighty right, and 
more than ever for the Whigs.”* 

About the period of Lord .Sunder¬ 
land’s life at which our parallel com¬ 
mences, he l>ad, “ for greater security, 
connected himself with three Catho¬ 
lics, from whose friendship he pro¬ 
mised himself considerable advantage.” 
“ These four, if we may believe the 
king himself,” continues Lingard (the 
Roman Catholic historian, xiv. 9), 
“ met in ])rivate, talked over their 
services and pretensions, and engaged 
to aid each other in the acquisition of 
the objects of their ambition.” We 
are not told any where that Daniel 
O'Connell was the name of any one of 
theie Roman Catholic gentlemen. But 
the same author tells us that the prime 
minister established “ a secret board 
to watcli over the interests of the 
Catholics.” Under the name of a 
“ National Board of Education,” a 
similar institution has been established 
in Dublin, at which the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic and i'rotestaiit archbishop.^. Dr. 
^Vhateloy and Dr. Murray, preside, for 
the like purpose. 

The prime minister of Janies had 
the advantages of rank and fortune. 
“ lie was,” says Hume, “ a man of 
imtriguc and capacity ”—“ of extreme 
duplicity, or, at least, variableness of 
conduct”—“of mingled indolence and 
impetuosity,” says Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh ; and adds, that “ the difficulties 
in which they (the ministers) had in¬ 
volved themselves were multiplied by the 
subtle and crooked policy of Sunder¬ 
land, who, tliougii willing to purchase 
his continuance in office by unbounded 
compliance, was yet extremely soli¬ 
citous to adajit his various projects 
and reasonings to the circumstances of 
the moment. Placed between two 


Chippenham, Aug, 11,1696.—1 am under some pain about tbe honour de¬ 
signed mo by a great lord. I confess my fault and folly, that 1 cannot bring my 
tongue nor countenance to seem satisfied with a man 1 am not; but will do in it as 
well as I can. You say l>e ia very much for us : it was plain that vraa bis design to 
appear, when he writ to Felton about coining liither, and complaining of some frieud 
of bis wanting friendship. It is an old saying, ‘ When tbe/or is abroad, look to yonr 
lambs.’ No man is ever secure from his tncks; but be can play none rety prejudicial, 
if be be not too much trusted and relied upon.” 
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procipiees, and winding liis course 
between them, he could find safely 
only by sometimes approaching one 
and sometimes going nearer to the 
other.” (P.225.) Viscount Melbourne 
is of a noble familj% and is possessed 
of considerable ])roperty; and is, we 
think, to liie commonest observer, 
placed between two precipices, by a 
course of proceeding very simil.ar to 
that of the wily minister of .fames. 

At tlie close of the reign during 
which it had been endeavoui^l to en¬ 
slave the people and to destroy the 
church, and which terminated by the 
king being driven from his throne, 

Sunderland is believed to have en¬ 
tered into a correspondence with the 
prince (who succewed); and at the 
expense of his own honour and his 
master's interest, to have secretly em¬ 
braced a cause which he foresaw was 
likely soon to predominate.” (Hume, 
p. 298.) We may hope that the parallel 
may never be carried to that extierne. 
However, at an earlier period o( his 
political career, and before he had ob- 
tairred the royal cortfidence, he sought, 
says Lingard, p. 8, “ to secure the 
good will of the Catholics, and held 
himself out to them as the warm and 
uncompromising champion of tolera¬ 
tion in the cabinetand to gratify 
** his ambition,” and to supplant his 
rival, he was careful to propose in 
council measures in behalf of the 
Catholics, which he knew that “ his 
rival,” in accordance with his avowed 
principles, would certainly oppose. 

How forcibly docs this narrative re¬ 
mind us oT the intrigues of the cabinet 
in 18.34, whereby our present prime 
minister and some of his colleagues, in 
concert with the leader of the lloman 
Catliolic parly, wcrecnabled to supplant 
Earl Grey, and assume to themselres 
the reins of government. But to con¬ 
tinue. With reference to a later period 
of Sunderland’s political life, we find, 
in a letter of Mr. Montagu to the Whig 
minister, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the’ 
following alluvion to a slntei|man who 
bad exhibited tiic same love of place 
and changeableness of politics lately 
displayed by our present rulers : — 
“ These events,” speaking of Sunder¬ 
land, “have freed ns from a companum 
that w.is inti'iuled us, who would have 
been worse lliaii nil lliis ; hut I think 
we aa*. got denr of that ftre-shq> for 
ever.” (Coxt’s C'wm/«MM/c«ce, 544.) 
When ^all we be able to rejoice on a 
similar occasion ? 


\l’e also hear of this ex-piemicr, 
Sunderland, saying that King William 
“ ha<l been pleased ttf shew so much 
goodness to him, to suffer him to retire 
to Altiiorp, and never to think of husi- 
ne.ss, which he was .so Unfit for.” 
(Cox n, 545.) Our King William has 
already graciously permitted one ex- 
minister (tlie descendant ofSunderlnnd) 
to retire to Althorp from business, for 
which he is totally “ unfit." And the 
rcfiecling purl of the nation desires to 
see another crjually unfit minister re¬ 
ceive his mnjesty’.s gracious permission 
to a'tire to Hrockett Hall, “ and never' 
to think of business” any more. 

2. Turning to otlters of these times, 
it may be interesting to the present 
Marquess of Lansdowne to heat' how 
much the opinion of his great-great¬ 
grandfather upon Irish matters was 
esteemed by one of the most eminent 
■men of his day. In 1686, Ix)rd Cla¬ 
rendon thus writes from Dublin to 
l^jrd Jlochcster: ” I’hough I am well 
with Sir William Petty myself, and 
know he means well in the main (it 
being his interest to have the settle¬ 
ments continue here undisturbed), and 
does desire that you may be privately 
informed of all he does, yet I must tell 
you nobody here (even those in his 
own circumstances) has any reverence 
for his notions or calculations, they 
being in truth most of them/«//rtctOKs. 
His surveys, upon which much of tlie 
settlements arc founded, are abominably 
erroneous; and if ever the acts or pos- 
.sessions of them are ravelled into, re¬ 
member, I tell you, it will be as. much 
upon advantages (that) will be taken 
or.^ir William Petly’s_/«&e foundations 
as upon aup thing else.” 

And, in like manner, the following' 
chanicter, given by Bishop Barnet 
(p. 683) of a nobleman who held a 
high office in 1686, is deserving the 
nltentiou of the present lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. ^ 

3. “ The Earl ofMhlgrave,” he says, 
“ tvas apt to comply in every thing that 
iic thouehl miglit be acceptable; for he 
went with the king to niass,and kneeled 
at it. And being looked upon as indif¬ 
ferent to all religions, the priests made 
an attack on him. He heard them 
gravely arguing for transubstantiation. 
He told them ho was willing to receive 
insfmetion.” Wn cannot say to the 
present lonl-licutenant of Ireland, 

“ Mutata nomine do to 

Fabula nuimtur,” 
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Hume ii>roini9 us that, ia 1G87, tbc 
ministm^ ui’J«mes If. gave prererinuiit, 
ami the loFd>liuu4£uant of Ireland cun> 
ferred {)Ower, upon a lawyer ** who had 
been convicted of crimes, but who com- 

1 )ensaled fur all his emrmUku by a 
leadlong zeal fur the Catholic religion. 
He was even heard to say, from tlie 
beiicit, that the Protestants were all 
rogues, and that tliere was not one 
among 40,000 tliat w<ts not a traitor, 
a rebel, and a villain. The wiiolo 
strain of die administration was suitable 
to such sentiments." (360.) It appears 
that the present day atfords a perfect 
copy of this historical piece. 

A few months before this, viz. 14llt 
August, 1686, the Earl of Clarendon, 
in a letterfrom Dublin toKing.Tatnesll. 
upon the condition of Ireland, writes : 
“ The. old Protestant settlers carry on 
six paits out of seveii of the trade of 
this kingdom ; and,I must further say, 
that in iny life I never met with ])cople 
fuller of duty to your majesty, nor moie 
desirous of opportunities to manifest 
loyalty." He also informs us, in the 
same letter, that “ the Uomau Catholic 
clergy in several places have forbid the 
people paying their tithes to their Pro¬ 
testant ministers"—that the old pro¬ 
prietors have in several places forbid 
the tenants paying their rents to their 
present landlordsand represents the 
Protestants as thus addressing them¬ 
selves to their rulers, and expressing 
their fears: “ When we sec all our 
countrymen disarmed, and that the 
powers and arms are in the hands of 
the Irish, how can we forget the bar¬ 
barous murders committed on us by 
their fuliicrs? And wlien we aro told 
]>1ainly that we have no rights to our 
estates, what violence may we not ex¬ 
pect from those who have now power 
to take what they think their own t" 
But no more regard was paid to these 
representations at that- time than at the 
present. 

Before the period to which we refer, 
William, Lord Russell, a real patriot, 
had fallen a victim to liis noble efforts 
for tlie liberties of the people against 
the tyrannical encroachments of tlie 
crown ; and the. only person of that 
noble house of whom we hear during 
the administration of Lord Sunderlaiuf, 
is a creature of die jf^r-connel of that 
day, engaged on the s\de of unconsti¬ 
tutional tyranny, in executing his or¬ 
ders to displace Protestants and advance 
Catholics m their room, and to subvert 


the real liberties of tlie people.”— 
CcAunNiKiK, V. i. p. -I'JO. 

All tlie members of the govennnent, 
who were attached to die l^rotestant 
interest, having left the administration, 
on account of the dangerous measures 
whicli were introduced respecting the 
church, the chief management of tlie 
public aduirs during the last yeare of 
the reign of James fell upon the prime 
minister, and his associate, l/^rconnei. 
Sir J. M-ackiutosli says, “ In conse¬ 
quence of tlie direction of public affairs 
being transferred from tlie Protestants 
to the faction who (as their title to 
power w'as zeal for the advancement 
of Pojicry) must he called Papists, 
tliougli some of tlieni professed the 
Protestant religion " In consequence 
of the measures encroaching on the 
church (as he writes), rather than af¬ 
fording relief to the Catholics, and in 
consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of llicir Catholic nciglibours, tlie Pro¬ 
testants, who were the wealthiest traders, 
as well as the most ingenious artisans, 
begafl to emigrate; and the object of 
tliesc proceedings on the part of the 
government was, “ tliat the revolution 
ill Ireland would supply the means of 
securing the obedience of his English 
subjects by intimidation or force."— 
M.\CKiNTOSti, 125,130-3. 

It really appears as though we saw 
the events of other tiroes reflected. 
The Protestants are now tlie wealthiest 
traders; they are now emigrating in 
consequence of outrageous conduct. 
And government seeks to control the 
English by means of the turbulence of 
the Irish, and the members they 
send to parliament. 

Having thus given some account of 
the principal characters who were 
members of that administration of 
King James II. which attempted to 
overthrow Protestantism in these realms 
and erect Popery on its ruins, to sub¬ 
vert civil liberty, and to subject the 
people to the tyranny of an unconsti¬ 
tutional and irresponsible government, 
we may proceed to enumerate the 
principal Aieasures by whicli the same 
administration endeavoured to accom¬ 
plish these objects. And if, having 
examined the conduct of the cabinet 
of King James, and also the recent 
policy of our present VVhig-Uadical 
rulers—if, having observed the mea¬ 
sures of the two governments, and 
noted the events which occurred during 
e.arh,— it shall appear that the conduct 
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of Lord Melbourne’s adraiiiistration^ 
bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Lord Sunderlaird, we may leave it to 
our countrymen to decide whether such 
a government be one in which they can 
place confidence—one in whose hands 
they can intrust their liberties, and, 
above all, their holiest institutions. 

If any can be found to approve the 
conduct of our present, rulers,' and 
some, we fear, there are, they may 
object to such a parallel,' and say that 
the altered condition of tlic country 
does not warrant any such comparison. 
They may argue that the present ad¬ 
vanced state of civilisation, that the 
progress which the nation has made 
in moral, intellectual, and political 
information during the last one hun¬ 
dred and hfly years, precludes the 
opportunity of assimilation. Lord John 
Russell may tell us that ** the enlight¬ 
ened age in which we live will not 
endure to be bound in the fetters of 
the seventeenth century.” We sincerely 
hope that it will not, however the chains 
may be gilded by himself and his /loble 
colleagues. So far vre concur with his 
lordship. 

James endeavoured to introduce 
Popery by his sovereign authority; 
he abolished tests by an assumed dis¬ 
pensing power; lie declared liberty of 
conscience by a royal edict: and there¬ 
fore he failed in his attempts, and lost 
his throne. 

Many right-minded iicrsons of the 
present day, perhaps, have hitlierto felt 
no alarm at these things, who, had they 
lived under James, would have been 
found af|ong the first to feel jealous 
of power used to pluck up by the roots 
the liberties and cstablis'icd religion of 
tlieir land, because, in tiie one case, 
they would have to listen to professions, 
but professions of, in fact, absolute 
power scarcely disguised; but in the 
other, the professions of a minist^ 
assuming the character of slaves to 
popular opinion, rather tlran servants 
of the crown. 

4. Cue of the most alarming acts of 
King James’s administration was the 
institution of the Court of Kcclesiastkal 
Commission. Hume says, tliat “ among 
all the engines of authority formerly 
employed % the crown, none had been 
more dangerous, or even destructive to 
liberty, than the Court of High Com¬ 
mission, which, togetlier with the Star 
Chamber, had been abolished in the 
reign of Charles I. (a. d. 1641) by act 


of {Ktrliament, in wtiich a clause was 
likewise inserted proliibitihg die erec¬ 
tion in all future times of that court, 
or any of a like nature. But this law 
was deemed by James no obstacle; 
and an ecclesiastical commission was 
anew issued, by which s^ven commis¬ 
sioners were invested with full and 
unlimited authority over the Church of 
England. On them were bestowed the 
same inquisitorial powers possessed by 
tlie former Court of High Commission. 
I'hey might proceed upon bare suspi¬ 
cion ; and the better to set the law at 
defiance, it was expressly inserted in 
their patent itself that lliey were to 
exercise their jurisdiction, notwith¬ 
standing any law or statute to the 
contrary. The king’s design to subdue 
the church was now sufficiently known ; 
and had lie been able to establish the 
authority of this new-erected court, his 
success was infallible. A more sensible 
blow could not be given, Ixilh to na¬ 
tional liberty and religion.”— Hume’s 
I/ist. (Jas. II.) vol. viii. c. 70, p. 252. 

On the 4th of February, 1835, while 
tSir R. Peel’s government was in office, 
his majesty appointed » commission 
“ to consider the state of the several 
diocesses of England and Wales with 
respect to the amount of their revenues, 
duties,” &c. " and to consider also tlie 
state of the several cathedral and col¬ 
legiate churches.” In March following 
the commission made its first report; 
and in April, by the union of Re¬ 
pealers, Radicals, and Destructives, the 
Conservative administration was over¬ 
thrown. llic commission was, com- 
|)osed of ap equal number of eccle¬ 
siastics and civilians, so that, in all 
necessary reforms, tlie interests of the 
established church might be duly re¬ 
presented and supported. Lord Mel- 
nonrnc’s government succeeded, and 
on the 6th June “an eceiesia$tical 
commmion was anew issued;*' but as 
the principles of tliis government were 
opjxised to tlios^ of the administration 
which they bad just ejected from office, 
tiiis new commission, like that in 16B6, 
was composed of a majority of civilians. 
Lord Sunderland’s contained three-pre- 
late.s and four ministers of state. Ixird 
Melljourne’s consists of thirteen mem¬ 
bers ; of whom three, viz. tlie two arch¬ 
bishops and the Biriiop of London, 
hold places for life; the remaining ten 
are removable at pleasure by the king 
in council; that is, by the minister of 
the day: two, indeed, of tliese are 
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bishops, nominees of ministers; of the 
otlter eight members, five are cabinet 
ministers, and three lay nominees. 
Thus there is ever a staiuling majority 
of eight to five against the vhurch. 
There is, indeed, a semblance of gua¬ 
rantee against abuse, inasmuch as the 
seal cannot be affixed if two bishops 
are present, and both object; but it is 
no more tlian a semblance, for it is so 
secured, that a single bisliop can ratify 
the acts of lire commissioners. If, 
therefore, ministers can find or make a 
single bishop subservient to their views 
—and recent events shew tlrat such 
may be made and found — then the 
whole direction of affairs is at their 
disposal. — V'ide Bishop of Kxeter's 
Charge to the Clergy of his Diocess, 
Nov. 1836. 

And, as if in order further to violate 
the spirit of the British constitution, 
and to assimilate this commission to 
its prototype, in 1686, the act passed 
in 1836 makes this commission per¬ 
petual, and enacts, “ That when any 
scheme prepared under the authority 
of the said act should be approved by 
iiis majesty in council”—i. c. by mi¬ 
nisters—it should be lawful for his 
majesty in council to issue an order, 
or orders, ratifying tire same,” &c. 
** And it is further enacted, that every 
such order should, as soon as might 
lie after the making and issuing thereof 
by his majesty in council, be inserted 
and published in the London Gazette. 
And it is further enacted, tliat so soon 
as any such order in council should 
be so registered and gazetted, it should 
in all respects, and us to all things 
therein contained, liave and he of the 
same force and effect as if all and 
every part thereof were included in 
the said act, anp law, statute, canon, 
letters patent, grant, usage, or custom 
to the contrarj/, notwithstanding." 

I need only here refer the reader to 
the words of the patent of the com¬ 
mission of 1686, mentioned by Ilume 
and Lingard, to shew the resemblance 
between the two appointments. In 
1686, the Earl of Rochester had been 
appointed a member of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission, upon which occasion 
the F^rl of Clarendon, thus communi¬ 
cates his apprehensions to his brother: 
“ I know not how to wish you joy of 
your new place in the church affair; 
though we Itave forty abstracts of the 
commission, yet I do not understand it; 
and I confess I am naturally no friend 


to new judicatures. Ood send those 
who contrived it are friends to our 
leiigion I For God’s sake, let me beg 
you to be careful bow you act, and be 
not prevailed upon to hurt the best 
church in the world; and which, not¬ 
withstanding all tiie calamities she is 
now under, will yet flourish and be 
triumphant, even in this world.” 

The apprehmsions which were tlius 
feelingly described by a friend to Pro¬ 
testantism in 1686, are similar to those 
which are entertained by all who wish 
well to the church at the present day. 
And we may trust that the prophecy of 
Clarendon will again be one day in 
like manner fulfilled. 

In allusion to the arbitrary powers 
with wliich the present ecclesiastical 
cummissioners are invested, a learned 
prelate, whom wo have lately quoted, 
writes, “ I cannot see the wisdom 
which makes the revenue of the church 
the subject of perpetual scrutiny, and 
invites its enemies to speculate on its 
downfal. Already has the creation of 
llie%ommission and sanction of parlia¬ 
ment been hailed as a* recognition of 
the right of parliament to interfere, not 
only with the r^ulation of its revenues, 
but willr the revenues themselves.” 
** A commission, when necessary, was 
tlie obvious method to regulate eccle¬ 
siastical matters.” “ Tins threatens 
changes in the ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion so often as the convenience of a 
government, dependent on the will or 
caprice of a faction hostile to the 
chureli, may retjuire it.” These com¬ 
missioners may seize the revenues of 
any sec when vacant, and.make the 
successor stipendiary; and all con¬ 
cerns of tlie church may gradually be 
drawn under the control of the mi¬ 
nisters of the day." If the property of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham may 
be appropriated, he says, to the uni¬ 
versity Of Durham, why may not Ute 
property of the Dean and Cliapter of 
London be appropriated to tlie uni¬ 
versity of London ? If there be any 
principle in such proceedings, it equals 
in danger anv the most arl»lrary jirac- 
tices of the Tudors or the Stuarts. 

Tlie actual injustice, as well as the 
dangerous and unconstitutional ten¬ 
dency of this measure has naturally 
attracted much observation, and given 
great dissatisfaction to all who wish 
well to the religious establishments. 
A recent memorial of the archdeacon 
and cleric of the diocess of Canterbury, 





iH^,.Uie;iDliowingi (ligniKed and ablu 
complains of iKq di^igcrous 
of'tiio couuuission: 

** )V^ jf^sp^etfuUy declare that* the 
s^tjr apdJilKrties of the chureli re- 
a .distinct term to be fiwed.for the 
ejq^tioii. of a couiiiMsisioii, of whicli 
die QQiiatitiilion is at variance with the 
Bill of Rights, and of which the powers 
are so new and unlimited, tlie lunge so 
dianging atid undefined, as to render 
its existence (evmi for a determined 
period, and in times more propitious 
than tlie present) an object of con- 
tiinuil jealousy and alarm. 

“ \\ e acknowledge that, from tlie 
nature of your f\ihctions, yonr powers 
must be conveyed with some latitude. 
But we pray that they may be defined 
with the utmost strictness that the end 
to be obtained will allow; and that 
before application be made to parlia¬ 
ment for powers to carry into effect 
any rulure' portions of your recom¬ 
mendations;' those ..portions be made 
the su^ect of conference by tbe wliole 
bendi of bishops, and that opporturiiy 
be given for tfi^iiprcs.sion of tlie sense 
of the cliapters arid the pai-acliial clergy. 
The preponderance of laymen, and of 
ministerial influence in tlie constitu¬ 
tion of your commission, renders Uiis 
precaution the more necessary. Ncitlier 
precipitation nor secrecy can be desir¬ 
able in such measures; nor have our 
institutions grown up to 4hcii' excel¬ 
lency but under tliat caution, which 
has almost always attended the ]>rogi’ess 
of great measures in this country, and 
rendered liiem the fruits of public 
opinion, properly so called, as distin¬ 
guished from the chance Iransitioiis of 
popular caprice or temporary prejudice. 

“ We deprecate the alienation of 
church property to otlier than purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, as a precedent 
at till times dangerous, and proved, by 
recent events in one poition of the 
limited cliurcli, to lie capable of being 
made the pretext'Yor unlimited per¬ 
version and spoliation. 

« We further deprecate the violation 
of charters, of testamentary •disposi¬ 
tions, and of ecclesiastical estabuslu 
inents, .involved in tlie suppression of 
canonries.*^ 

Many other memorials and petitions 
have been presented, whicb siiew die 
peril attending the exercise of such 
vague and extensive powers as those 
with which the commissioners are in¬ 
vested. One which is signed by 


“ seven einuient t%iilaries of tl*e 
church, mi'll of ojiposilc interests and 
adverse |Xiilies,” exhibits xbe just aji- 
prcliensions entertaiueil where jpoUlKMl 
feeling lias no. part. The peiitJoners 
say they “ were not aware that it was 
intends by tlie iqipointment of tbe 
Jicdesiastical Conimlstion to liestroy 
any ecclesiastical institution, and to 
reconstruct it upon a fired) plan, but 
merely to rectify existhig abuses, and 
in doing so to a|)ply tlie remedy only 
so far as the evil was found to extend.** 
They complain that in tlie commis¬ 
sion no parochial clei'gyman, or pre¬ 
bendary, or dean, lias been constituted 
a member,” and, “ in consequence, 
only one species of ecclesiastical in- 
tere.st bus been preperly and power¬ 
fully represenleil.” In the case of 
chapter patronage, the petitioners say 
that “ in the fifty-second clause of the 
fourth report of the ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners,” they “ observe with great 
surprise and alarm that a power 
lecommended to be given to tlie com¬ 
missioners of dividing livings, even 
during tlie lives of tlie pre'sent incum¬ 
bents, and tukiiig uwai/ from them any 
poition of the value; and this to be 
done without llie consent of the patron.” 
The petition concludes : ** Tiiere is, in 
fact, nothing by wliich your petitioners 
are' more alarmed than the existence of 
a central board, sheltered by general 
and indefinite powers, armed with a 
public purse, and inflamed by a zeal 
for change. Such tribunals always fall 
under the absolute influence of some 
active individual, become a cloak for 
tyranny, and a source of endless'vexa¬ 
tion to the individuals wlm are sub¬ 
jected to tlieir irresistible power. As 
a remedy against tills evil,*^oiir peti¬ 
tioners humbly request that in any bill 
which in your wisdom you may choose 
to enact for the constitution of such 
commissioners, you will give to them 
powers clearly and plainly defined, 
and tiolliing nioi^ tlian the necessity 
of the case requires. Your petitioners 
wish to live under tlie control of laws, 
and not uiider those dl-defined and 
general powers whicb, to tlie great 
alarm of your petitioners, are asked for 
on the present occasion.” 

llie preceding repieseiitatiou of the 
nature and consUtutiou of Uie £ccle» 
siastical Commission is tbe more im¬ 
portant at present, as the cburoli is the 
main object of tlie attacks of the Ra¬ 
dicals ami lievnlntiQiiislR, under iImb. 
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guidance aud favour of ministers of the 
crown. 

S. Writing of,the year 168t>, Dr. 
JLiugard,a Itoman Caluolic priest, and, 
therefore, not to be suspected of an un¬ 
due bias in favour of the Church of 
Engltmd, says,—About tliis time, the 
royal advisers seized tiie opportunity to 
wean the king from his notions in fa- 
,vour of the Establisiied Churcli, and to 
turn his attention to the Dissenters: 
let him establish, by proclamation, in 
England, as he liad already done in 
Scotland, universal liberty of con¬ 
science.” 

In the summer of 1834, the Whig- . 
Radical administration made the same 
attempt upon his present majesty; with 
what effect may be judged from the 
following sentence of the king’s reply 
to the bishops, at tlte time when it was 
first sought to apply tl>e property of the 
churcli to other tlian ecclesiastical pur¬ 
poses. On the 28th of May, liis ma¬ 
jesty expressed his *■* fixed purjioset de- 
ierwitnition,aHdre»olutioH, to umiiUnm" 
the relifiiott,andlhe Church if England 
and Ireland;" and ended by saying, 
—I have 8|K)keii more strongly than 
usual, because of unhappy circum¬ 
stances tiiat have forced themselves 
upon the observation of all. The threats 
of those who are enemies if the church 
make it the more ne(%ssary for those who 
feel their duty to tliat church to speak 
out” 

Rut, tliough ministers did not suc¬ 
ceed in rendering his majesty indiffer¬ 
ent to die established faith, we shall 
presently see that they did not re¬ 
linquish any of their favourite policy, 
of giving “ severe blows to Protestant¬ 
ism,"and encouraging sectarianism and 
Popery. Iif this course we shall like¬ 
wise see that they followed the example 
of their prototypes, in the time of 
King James. 

Dalrymple, a Whig liistorian, in¬ 
forms us that, in orrler to court the 
Dissenters,“ James published a decla¬ 
ration of indulgence m favour of all his 
subjects, by which lie not only gave 
them a full tokrution in matters of re¬ 
ligion, but dispensed wiili tlieir taking 
the tests; and thus laid open all offices 
to Catholics, sectaries, and church¬ 
men alike. 'Die declaitttion was spe¬ 
cious and liberal, indeed, to appear¬ 
ance; but hollow and designing at the 
Ixrttom: for, under pretence, of shewing 
indolence to Nonconformists, it was 
only meant to procure it for Roman 
voi. XV. KO. nxnxviit. 


Catholics. Tlie declamtioiv of lilicrty 
of cotiseience, as a means of affecting 
yropularity, was nothing new at tiiat 
period of the tyr.iiinical dynasty of the 
Stuarts; their hypocritical methods imd 
been before resorted to by .unprinci¬ 
pled ministers, as a blind to the peo¬ 
ple, and a cloak to their own ambition. 
— Eiile Rapin’, V. ij. p. 662'. 

Deciaraiioiis for liberty of conscience 
were ever put forth by ministera in 
times most dangerous to the' church. 
“ Religion,” he says, “ was’ concerned 
in the projects of the cabal; but, pro¬ 
bably, some were for having the pro¬ 
gress of the Popish religion subservient, 
to render the king absolute, rather than 
to favour the progress of Popery.” 

Dr. Burnet tells ns,in 1686, “agents 
were now found out to go among the 
Dissenters, and persuade them 4o accept 
of the favour the king intended them 
which. Dr.. Lingard (xiv. 141) informs 
us, “ Janies was accustomed to assure 
them was nothing but freedom of con¬ 
science — the vatimd right of man — a 
rigiif so evident, that li^would not in¬ 
sult their judgment by undertaking (o 
prove it.'* 

And, as we sec by the Duke of 
Queensberry’s Letter from Ilolyrood 
House, in 1686, in Scotland, “ the fa- 
naticii and their friends were made to 
believe tiiat the favours designed to 
the Roman Catliolics would extend tq 
tliein.” 

In 1835, this part of tlie imitative 
policy of the Wliigs was more artfully 
conducted. While political preachers 
liarangtieil, and {Kilitical pamphleteers 
inflamed the people, the Itoman Catho¬ 
lic agitator himself went on a mission 
through the north of England, and the 
south of Scotland, where the Dissenters 
were the most numerous; to praise the 
ministei's, whom lie had lately denuiine¬ 
ed as incapable, heartless, base, and 
bloody,— to preach down lltose peers 
who had preserved the rights of frec-' 
nien, in opposition to ministers,—and 
to persuade the Vtoluntaries that the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland, not 
being conitected with the state of Eng¬ 
land, presented no such terrors. Other 
persons undertook the same office in 
other districts. 

And in 1836, the ministers took 
upon themselves the management of 
the same policy--frequenting dinners 
and public meetings wliere the Vo¬ 
luntary preachers took a prominent and 
violent part. 

I I 
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'Hue s&scis of the$e proceedings 
were elike at boUr periods. As, in 
.1680, Uie I^bncpDfonnists shewed feel¬ 
ings of thankfulness and exultation, 
aiKi paused not to consider the dan¬ 
gerous tejidency o f the proceedings of 
.ministers; as,“ in the delirium of Uieir 
joy, they crowded round the ihroite ” of 
Japies “ to express their gratitude for 
the benefit of religious liberty,”—so have 
the Dissenters, in the present day, come 
forward with petitions and addresses, 
expressive of their abundant confidence 
and gratitude. 

In 1686, “ the example was shewn 
by the Anabaptists; dte Quakers fol¬ 
lowed, then the Independents; next 
came the Presbyterians, aitd after them 
the CalholicSf w/iu were careful to ex¬ 
press their satisfaction that tlie benefit 
was extended to all Cliristian sects, 
without exception” (Likcaud, xiv. p. 
145). So completely has the Jesuitry 
of the Catiiolics blinded and captivated 
the Protestant Dissenters, that, in 1834 
and 1835, they “ contended that Popery 
was no longer Po|>ery, when iu de¬ 
clared on thesifte of Voluntaryism,”—as 
if lengthening the creed, and shorten¬ 
ing the commandments — as if doc¬ 
trinal errors and superstitions, affecting 
spiritual welfare, were nothing, when 
compared widi political circumstances. 
(Fo/. Mag.) The Separatists exult in 
the alliance with Papists, and avow 
that means ought to be taken to press 
their plans on tlie attention of the only 
living man who could turn them to ac¬ 
count—the great Irish agitator” (Fo/. 
Mag. Oct. 1834) ; and Mr. O’Cpnnell, 
in his letter of the 30th Dec. 1836, in 
reply to Mr. Beaumont, acknowledges 
and states the terms of the alliance. 
Indeed, in many instances, they outdo 
the fanatics, admitting that “ the ac¬ 
cusation of combining with Itoman 
Catholics, Radicals, and Infidels, if ac¬ 
cusation it can be culled, is true,” and 
«t|/eihpting to justify such iniquity by 
tlte pretended virtue of their common 
object.—Dfl. lliTCBiE,a/ Belfast, 

Ill 1688, Sir Patrick Hume, after¬ 
wards Egrl of Marchraontf lumenled 
tb)|^ so many mistaken Protestants in 
{Britain Iiad fallen into “ the wonderful 
and extremely dangerous mistake of 
considering the deepest laid method of 
(prying on that hellish design, as a 
kindness done to them, and as a telish- 
iitg reltsf from prelatic violence; that 
seme of these same are gone so far jn 
their deplorable error as to misconitrust 


the meUiods of their greatest friends, 
and to calumniate their persons, and 
that in favour of theirgreaiesteuemies 
and, also, ** that these same inistakuig 
X^rotestants are more iimlined to trust 
Uieir whole doctrine, worsiiip, disci¬ 
pline, and government, in religion; li¬ 
berties, lives, rights, and estates in so¬ 
ciety—in a bottom with Papists, the 
known enemies of tbeir interest in all 
these eight points, than with the pre- 
latical Protestants, whom they cannot, 
for their liearts; shew so mud) as to 
differ from them iu tlie one half of 
them ; and that they are more inclined 
to trust tlie promises of the Papist.s, 
though inconsistent to their principles, 
than those of the others, though very 
consistent with the principles of, at 
least, their religion .”—Marchmont Pa¬ 
pers, iii. 74. 

The whole of this is perfectly appli¬ 
cable to the conduct of the present Dis-^ 
senters, and requires so lew extiucls 
from these writings to shew the justness 
of their insertion, and the danger of Uie 

E resent designs of tlie Papists to the 
lissenters themselves, that we may 
conclude this part of the subject, for a 
season, in bis words:— 

“ 1 hope I may spare my jjains of 
rehearsing, by many unquestionable 
proofs, that l)ie ultimate design of the 
plot is the subvermn of the reformed 
religion, and the altering the govam- 
ment to a suitableness to the Popish 
way,*' 

7. Dalryraple (107) informs us that 
James, improving upon these ad¬ 
vances, endeavoured, by raising jea¬ 
lousies between the Dissenters and the 
chuidi, to procure concessions from 
both; from the former, in hopes of 
keeping, and from the latter of regain¬ 
ing, his favour. For this purpose, ad¬ 
dresses iu favour of I'rotestant Dis¬ 
senters were encouraged, and favour¬ 
able answers given to them. Plans 
were received and digested at,court for 
their security. The cq^irt language 
was, that the king’s intentions to shew 
favour to the Dissenters had hitherto 
been prevented from taking effect by 
the severity and pride of the C^iurch of 
England. In order to expose the rigour 
of that church, James gave orders to 
make a scrutiny into all tlte vexatious 
suits vrhich had been bronght in the 
i^clesiastical Court against Dissent¬ 
ers.” 

If we merely substitute tlie ministers 
for the king, what is the qarmlive of 
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this Whig historian but a faithful ac¬ 
count of transactions daring our own 
time '! He goes on to say,—“ Animosi¬ 
ties daily aroSe between the zealots of 
tlte Church of England and of the Dis¬ 
senters,—the former upbraiding their 
Protestant brethren with their desertion 
of the Protestant cause, and the latter 
reminding the Church of England of 
her past rigours, and insulting her pre¬ 
sent misfortunes. 

Examples of such proceedings at the 
present any will be given hereafter. 

8. The VVhig Bishop of Salisbury, 
Dr. Burnet (ii. 702), writes, “ The 
Dissenters had left the Church of Eng¬ 
land, because of some forms in it that 
they thought looked too like the 
Church of Rome. They needed not to 
be told, that all the fhvour expected 
from Popery was once to bring it in 
under the colour of a general toleration, 
till it should be strong enough to set on 
a general persecution; and, therefore, 
as they could not engage themselves to 
support such an arbitrary prerogative 
as was now made use of, so neither 
should thei/ go into anif engagement for 
Popen/.*' 

We regret that many of the Dis¬ 
senters who have left the Church of 
England from disgust at the forms re¬ 
sembling Popery, enter into engage¬ 
ments for Popery, and make common 
cause with the Papists to force on the 
erown the most arbitrary exercise of its 
prerogative, in the creation of peers, to 
erect new courts of judicature, and un¬ 
constitutional modes of legislation, by 
giving” the irresponsible will of com¬ 
missioners the entire effect of solemn 
judgments, and their decrees the force 
of the statute law. Such of the Dis¬ 
senters appear to have forgotten, “ That 
every true Homan Catholic—every man 
who.se religious tenets are in strict con¬ 
formity with those of Home, must par¬ 
take of the spirit of his standard in pro¬ 
portion to his sincerity" (Blanco 
White). Nor do they know that their 
standard of faith is planted, not on 
Scriptures, as governing the papal 
canons, but upon the canons them¬ 
selves, as giving authority and sanction 
to the inspired Scriptures, the very ci¬ 
tadel of Christian truth. And there 
are, unfortunately, among the Dis¬ 
senters, some who are'so little aware of 
these things, and, we fear, some whose 
religious is but their political creed, 
that they heed not the dangers accruing 
to religion and civil liberty from m un¬ 


natural alliance; where, for the sake of 
power, it is necessary that one party or 
the other must desert or compromise its 
principles, and abandon its sincerity. 

While we are thus compelled to ad¬ 
vert to some of the Dissenters, we con¬ 
template with pleasure a numerous 
body ofthem,tbe design of whose faith 
is holiness, and the exercise of whose 
judgment places them beyond the 
snares of those who desire their assist¬ 
ance until they are prepared for their 
destruction. But, to continue the pa¬ 
rallel, we are informed that the expect¬ 
ation of the favours designed to the 
Roman Catholics being extended, to 
the Dissenters was likely to “ ce¬ 
ment them" to each other on that 
occasion, in 1686. A like expectation 
at the present time appears, also, to 
have formed an union between the 
Papists and that class of Dissenters of 
whom we first spoke. Mr. Marshall, 
a most active one, declares, ** there is no 
reason why their (the Roman Catho¬ 
lics’) assistance should not be accepted 
as*frankly as it is offered-; and, consi¬ 
dering how numerous they are, and 
with what vehemence they are ac¬ 
customed to uige their claims, it cannot 
but prove of the greatest avail." Avail! 
for what good purpose? 

Tliere can be no doubt that the ob¬ 
ject of this unnatural coalition," as it 
was termed 150 years since, in which 
Infidels and Deists bear no inconsider¬ 
able part, is the destruction of the 
established Protestant cliurch ; and the 
certain consequence to religion of such 
an event would be, the advancement of 
Popery in England, its ascendency in 
Ireland, and the progress of infidelity 
in both. To the empire, the result 
would be, the dismemberment of Ire¬ 
land from the British throne. In that 
respect there is little change since the 
time when Lord Guildford addressed 
his observations on the state ofireland 
to the Earl of Clarendon, when about 
to proceed tliither as chief governor. 
Such instructions are worthy of record, 
although they were neither attended to 
by the popish successor of Earl Cla¬ 
rendon, nor by the noble lord who at 
present occupies bis situation, and acts 
up to his sentiments. “ He that go¬ 
verns Ireland," said Lord Guildford, 
« will have a zeal for the Church of 
England, when he considers that he Is 
a semni to the crown, and of what im¬ 
portance the king's supremacy I* to tho 
support of if/' ** 
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“ w3l ^te an ayeisioo to Jhe Knglisltt 
audithair gevarnmeut; aarl> if ever tUey 
%ave it in tlieir power, they will shake 
it off*” 

liberty of conscience being one of 
the most frequentarguraents and plaus¬ 
ible pretexts used by those who aimed 
at tiie destruction of the national 
church in 168r,or desire it in 1837,— 
let 'those who, altliougii they unite 
themselves with the Koman Catholics, 
do yet honestly and sincerely seek li¬ 
berty of conscience, observe tlie remarks 
of his holiness of Itome, contained in a 
circular sent forth in 1819. 

It is the custom of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics to quiet the suspicions of the 
more scrupulous among their Protest¬ 
ant coadjutors, by saying that the pope 
has, at present, little or no power in 
these islands; and, probably, they 
may have the highest authority tor using 
such an expression. Nothing is more 
likely than that his holiness should 
grant a dispensation, and give plenary 
indulgence, to all those faithful Catho¬ 
lics who shall deny the authoritycof 
the pope in these realms, in order to 
advance Catholicism, and increase his 
power. 

It was not indifference to the cause 
of Popery that induced Pope Innocent 
XI., in the time of King James, to re¬ 
ceive with coldness Lord Castlemaine, 
whom that monarch had sent as am¬ 
bassador to the court of Rome. It was 
not indiscreet policy on the part of 
Louis XIV.—who, by revoking the 
edict of Nantes, iiad expelled all Pro¬ 
testants from his dominions—to write 
to James, in 1686 or 1687, that, as 
tlie exercise of the Catholic religion 
could not be re-established in England, 
save by removing from the people the 
impression that me king was resolved 
to make it triumph, he must dissuade 
him from saying or doing any thing 
which might authorise or augment this 
This Jesuitical piece of casuistry 
is mentioned by Bossuet; and our, 
present rulers seem to act upon the 
advice. 

Such conduct on the park of the 
Roman Catholics is in (lerfect har¬ 
mony witli the Spirit and avowed prin¬ 
ciples of the Church of Rome—a church 
wuicb justifies any sin, by the unprin¬ 
cipled doctrine, that the end sanctifies 
the. means—a church which sanctions 
the-Weach of an oath. Ttiis is no idle 
d^iamation. Tlie third canon of Ute 
CounciI]iQf Lateran, the standing law of 


tire churcli, declares, Umt -vqfiit 
against the interests of the Chvrch of 
Rome are perjuries.” 

Those Dissenters who, like the Noiv- 
conformists in the time of King James, 
have leagued themselves with the Pa¬ 
pists, under tlie pretence of obtiuning 
national education for the poor, liberty 
of conscience, and toleration for all, 
would do well to read the pope's cir-: 
cular letter to tlie Irish prelates, on tlie 
subject of Bible-schools, dated at Rome, 
Court of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Sept. 18, 
1819. Pope Pius VII. says, the pa¬ 
rable of the sower and the seed, and 
the enemy and the tares, is seen veri¬ 
fied in tliesc our days, particularly in 
Ireland.” Information has reached 

the ears of the Sacred Congregation, 
that “ Biblo-schools, supported by tlie 
friends of the anti-CatlioIics, have been 
established in almost every part of 
Ireland.” Tlie directors of these 

schools are, generally speaking, Mc- 
t/iudists, u'/iu introduce Bibles, translated 
into English btf the “ Bi»ll Society,” 
AKD piioppLU rp BY Eunoiis, with the 
sole view of seducing the youth, and 
entirely eradicating from their minds 
the truth of the oithodux faith.” The 
holy father adds, that “ every exertion 
must be made to keep the youth away 
from their destructive schools. What 
must Protestants think of the honesty, 
veracity, toleration, or devotion of those 
sincere Catholic allies, the infallible 
head of whose church gives such an 
account of the Bible, translated with so 
much anxiety and care as to employ 
the united learning and diligence of 
forty-seven most eminent divines of 
the Protestant cburcli, during three 
years ? The translation was commenced 
in 1607, and completed in 1611. The 
Bible Society was established in 1805. 
The prelates of the Romish church in 
Ireland, in tlieir “ annual pastoral 
chaige,” term that same Biblita “ per¬ 
nicious book, the reading 0 $- retaining of 
which is entireltf, and without ant) ex¬ 
ception, prohibUed to the people /’ and 
commend peasants for lifting in the 
tongs, and buryiiig or burning that 
Holy Gospel which his holiness in¬ 
sinuates to be “ the Gospel op the 
D^evIL.” We would bid Protestants of 
any denomination whatever consider 
well ere they subscribe to such blas¬ 
phemous injallibilili/. 

But, since the Voluntaries, and some 
other Protestant Dissenters, from ilm 





English and Sd>ttfsh reformed cliureli, 
who are advdcates for liberty of con¬ 
science in our time, see so much 
“ cause for gratification ” iti their al¬ 
liance with the Homan Catholics, it 
may be well to refer them to the cate¬ 
chism of that church for the opinion 
which Roman Catholics entertain of 
the I’roleshint church. The Catechh- 
mus Komanm declares it to be led by 
the spirit of the devil 1 and dues so in 
these very words : “ Sed quemad- 
moduin htec umi ecclesia errare non 
potest—ila ercteras omnes quae sibi 
ecclesia- nomen arrogant,el qua) duiholi 
*pirilu ducuntur,” &c. 

We may remind the Voluntaries of 
1836, that such a doctrine is in perfect 
unison with tlie words of the New 
Testament, translated into French, and 
printed at Bourdeaux in 1686. That 
Testament thus tnmshited I Tim. c. iv. 
V. 1 : “ Now the Spirit speaketh ex¬ 
pressly, that in the latter times some 
will separate themselves from the 
RoMAN./fl///i, giving themselves up to 
spirits of error, and to doctrines taught 
hp devils." 

Let any one who is allowed to peruse 
his whole Bible turn to the passage; 
let those who distrust tlie English 
version, and have accc.ss to tlie original, 
refer to tlie (Jreek, and explain how, or 
for what purpose, the Romanists inter- 
]>olatcd tlie word “ lloman’’ before 
“faitli”in the Bourdeaux Testament. 
'Die object remains the same, though 
the translation was afterwards, in a 
great measure, suppressed. 

9. 'rtie materials wliich form this union 
between Roman Catholics and Protest¬ 
ants are of far too opposite a character 
to allow It to be of long duration. As, 
in 1686, the Noneq^ormists “ knew that 
the genius of tlieii'religion was diame¬ 
trically opposite to that of the Catho¬ 
lics’’ (Hume, 256), so the Dissenters 
of this “ enlightened age” perceive 
that their spiritual principfes are at 
complete variance ; nor will a fancied 
identity of secular politics, or the rest¬ 
lessness of worldly ambition, permit 
the two parties to continue in alliance. 
Symptoms of difference have already 
arisen. This became evident in the 
House of Commons, on the 3d of June 
last; when Mr. D. \V. Harvey told 
Mr. O’Connell that “ the Catholic 
religion was essentially an establish¬ 
ment; it was universal in its system, 
and it tolerated no other. The Catholic 
church aimed at ecclesiastical ascend¬ 


ency ; not so the Protestant UUsciiter. 
Gentlemen might smile; but one thing 
was certain —that there was a struggle 
between Protestantism and Popeiy.” 
There have also lieen signs of a rupture 
lately, when the same Protestant I>is- 
senter, addressing the Catholic agitator 
in a letter, said, ** I cannot allow i/otr, 
of all men, to impose upon me articles 
of faith.” And even more alanniog 
appearances of such an event are con¬ 
tained in a more recent letter to Deny- 
nnne, from the bountiful Mr. Beau¬ 
mont, in which he'asks Mr. O’Contiell, 
what right he has to lake ujxm himself 
the advocacy of the claims of the Dis- 
.senters. 

The same reliance may now be 
placed by us on the present ministers’ 
professions of attachment to the esta- 
Iilished church that our ancestors, in 
the time of James, could place in those 
of T.ord Sunderland and his master. 
The Catholic historian sajs, J.'imes 
“ assured them that he cherished no 
hostility against the established church.” 
ll^was ail the while endeavouring to 
undermine it. While James was re¬ 
proving “ the very hard U!>age the Hu¬ 
guenots had met with” from Louis 
XrV., and boasting of his sentiments 
of toleration to the Prince of Orange, 
he vvas congratulating the French on 
the want of it, in revoking the edict of 
Nantes.— Vide King .James’s Letters, 
&c.. Appendix to Dalrymple, p. 177. 

We have heard of a statesman from 
whose lips a more than ordinary de¬ 
parture from truth was expected, when¬ 
ever he was seen to lay his hand upon 
his heart, and assume a deportment of 
much sincerity and veracity. 

In the same spirit, every measure 
which has been introduced by the 
Whig-Radical cabinet, for the purpose 
of inliicling “ a severe blow,” or giving 
** a heavy discouragement to Protest¬ 
antism,” has ever been prefaced, on 
the part of Lords Melbourne, John 
Russell, and Glenelg, and Mr. Spring 
Rice, by professions of extreme attach¬ 
ment to the Protestant church, and ar¬ 
dent zeaf for tlie welfore and efocxicy of 
the ecclesiastical establishment. 

" But Esau’s hai^s suit ill with Jacob's 
voice.” 

In 1686, we find Clarendon writing 
to the king, that ** the Roman (’.atholic 
clergy in several plares have forbid the 
people paying their liilirs to the I’m* 
testant ministersand, also, that “ the 
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old proprietors have in several places 
foi'bid the tenants paying their rents to 
their present landlords.’' 

This proliibition to pay tithes has 
now become so universal in Ireland as 
not to require proof by adducing' any 
examples; but, in order to render tiie 
parallel more complete, non-payment 
of rents to, and non-ownership by, 
Protestant landlords, is now recom¬ 
mended and hinted at by the priests. 

“ Who are these Woody landlords,'' 
exclaimed a reverend fatlier, after Di- 
vineservice—“ these tyrannicaldespots? 
Why, they are fellows %vhose names 
were not known wlren your ancestors 
possessed the lands they now possess; 
hut a time will soon come that will 
oblige them to prove what right and 
title they have to their possessions.'’ 

A letter from Ireland, dated 1685, 
writing of the Whigs, says, “ It is very 
certain that, if the devil had had power 
to give Monmouth and Argyle those vic¬ 
tories that Heaven bestowed on his sa¬ 
cred majesty, there is not a Cromwell¬ 
ian in Ireland, in or out of employ¬ 
ment, but would join with the rebels, 
and cut our throats; and it is as cer¬ 
tain they will do so again, if ever any 
such opportunity oflers. Is it, there¬ 
fore, advisable to keep such men in 
power, and in authority, either in the 
militia or civil government? And is 
there any kingdom or empire upon 
earth that can be always secure from 
revolts and insurrections ?” 

It was reserved for the period of the 
Whig-Iladical administration of Lord 
Melbourne to illustrate the truth of this 
observation, and to place additional 
power in the hands of such dangerous 
persons. In proof of the present in¬ 
clination to blood, we subjoin the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from the address of a 
reverend priest, in 1835 :— 

“ These Orange Conservatives are 
very confident, like the devil, when he 
tgiifpted our Saviour in the wilder¬ 
ness; but we will strike fear and terror 
into their hearts on Tuesday. I hope 
it will not be necessary to draw the 
sword ; for I hope the very sigiit of the 
scabbard will be enough to frighten 
them. But I tell you, boys, if the 
Conservatives gain this election,—they 
cannot gain it!—but if, by paying, 


threats, and violence, Utey do gain it,— 
if they trick us out of our representa¬ 
tives on this, as they did at the last 
election, and we be beat, more blood 
will flow than there is water in tlie 
river Barrow.” 

This address was printed, and was 
delivered by Father Kelioe to his con¬ 
gregation, after Divine service, from 
tAe altar. 

Are not these fearful denunciations 
to be uttered from the altar ? Let sin¬ 
cere Protestafits observe that these are 
not mere empty words; they are the ana¬ 
themas of men aware of tiieir own in¬ 
fluence and power, who, having control 
over the enslaved minds of a benighted 
people, give utterance to such impreca¬ 
tions and savage sentiments, knowing 
they will produce the desired efl'ect of 
excitement, iiitimidatiun, and hatred. 
Yet these are the men whose influence 
and power our ministers think insuf¬ 
ficient, and endeavour to increase ; 
these are the advocates for civil and 
religious freedom, whose alliance the 
Protestant Voluntaries are proud to 
claim, and with whom their mistaken 
followers are deluded to continue in a 
w'ar against church establishments, to 
promote the mock cause of liberty of 
conscience. 

At what 4 )eriod of English history, 
either before the revolution or at more 
recent times, have the clergy of the 
(Church of England denounced from 
the altar any of their flock who might 
vote, at an election, for a man who dif- 
feretl from any of themselves in poli¬ 
tics ? What instance of infringement 
of liberty of conscience, or of action, 
can be found among tlie English clergy, 
that will bear any comparison to this 
outrage by the Catiiolic priesthood ? 

Enough has beeft said to sliew that 
there is, at least, as much hatred enter¬ 
tained by the Irisli now as at the time 
when the Earl of Clarendon was lord- 
lieutenanu We will now conclude 
this chapter; and in ou^next we shall 
scrutinise some other parts of the po¬ 
licy of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet more 
narrowly, and shew that the resem¬ 
blance in those measures already stated 
is not greater than in those which are 
to come. 
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THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURfeE, 
ADA LASCELLES. 


Karly impressions and associations 
cling to us nearly as closely, through 
life, as the peculiar contour of our 
faces, and the expression of our features. 

I cannot describe what I felt a year or 
two ago, when 1 met again, after a lapse 
of many years, the fonidly remembered 

Eleanor L-, the beauty and tlie 

admiration of the whole school where 
I was educated. She was my senior 
some two or three summers, but she 
had honoured me with the name of 
“ her favourite,’’ and took my part in tl»c 
school on all occasions, whether rigiit 
or wrong; whilst I looked up to iier 
almost with idolatry, and could have 
foifght, scratched, or abused any one 
of tlie girls who had dared to hint that 

Matilda B-, or (Jertrude C-, 

was as handsome or as accomplished 
as my female paragon. She was, in¬ 
deed, then, a most lovely creature; and 
so thought a high and gallant officer, 
who obtained her from her parents at 
the early age of sixteen years and a 
half, and took her with him to India, 
where he liad an official situation. 
Deeply is there imprintedgon my mind 
all site said, and all she wore, on that 
day, when, young as 1 was, 1 stood by 
her side at the altar, holding her white 
gloves, as her most distinguished brides¬ 
maid, with my eyes intensely fixed on 
that most finely sculptured face of hers, 
while she pronounced the irrecoverable 
“i wi7/,”and witnessed the small, gold, 
symbolical ring, placed upon her girl¬ 
ish finger by her exulting lover. Did 
she love this noble officer / Who is 
there that can arfkwer this im^Kirtant 
question ? I asked it of myself many 
times on that same day. 1 had asked 
her tlie same many times before, but 
never could I get a satisfactory answer. 
J was too young then to reason much 

upon the subject; for Eleanor L - 

smiled sweetly on me and all around 
her on that day, as she had ever done 
before. I therefore endeavoured to per¬ 
suade myself that all was right witliin 
her heart. After the ceremony I could 
hardly find an opportunity to approach 
her, so much was she engrossed by her 
admiring husband. She had only time 
fondly to embrace me, as she put off 
her elegant bridal dress, and attired 
herself in one more appropriate for tra¬ 


velling. I krssed her bands, her cheeks, 
her eyes, her lips, her forehead. 1 was 
almost contulsed with grief, when 1 
saw her handed into the carriage that 
was to bear her from me, 1 thought for 
over, and saw her wave her hand, and 
heard her promise “ slie would never 
forget roe.” I hated at that moment 
her gallant husband, and have never 
been able in aftei’ life to think of him 
with any degree of pleasure. Did lie 
not take from me my most beloved 
friend ? and did not I love lier better, 

1 thought, than it was possible fur any 
man in the world to do ? Perhaps I 
did ; but what then ? I could not heap 
upon her neck and arms the finest and 
the largest pearls; I could not give her 
rank, station, equipage. In short, I 
could not marry tier, but I could have 
died for her: our love surpassed the 
ustial love of women ; it was like that 
of Jonathan and David, and the feeling 
never has been obliterated from my 
bosom. 

I received many letters from my 
sweet Eleanor, and some valuable pre¬ 
sents, whilst she was in India; but wc 
had both been tossed about so much 
on the turbulent waves of life's ocean, 
that it was no wonder that wc had lost 
all knowledge of each other’s latitude 
and longitude, that we knew not even 
if we yet floated or not thereupon, or 
hacl foundered years ago and distip- 
peared. 

What was my astonishment and de- 
liglit when 1 recognised my beautiful 
friend, in the wife of a physician of 
much eminence here in London, as she 
came to pay a morning visit to tlie 
lion. Mrs. Mereditli, some short tim* 
after the birth of my darling Algernon— 
loved by me, no doubt, more fondly, 
from that spirit of egotism which per¬ 
vades us all. I had been the means, 
u nder Heaven, of .«aving this dear ch i !d’s 
life (asj have elsewhere narrated), and 
so,lbrsooth, I must love him the best of 
all the children I liad done good offices 
too ! Here was self-love indeed, for he 
seemed to me as my very own ; I had 
both pride and jileasure in beholding 
him, and every thing that gives us plea¬ 
sure we are sure to love. 

I had looked so very juvenile when 
Eleanor L-—— set of!' for India, that 





nty furtn wa» not raafurcd, uor the 
ouaiacter of ray face fixed ; insomuch 
tliat siie did not fijtid out in the 
** Monthly Nurse” her former litdc 
petted favourite : hut I could scarcely 
contain myself, on seeing her, from 
throwing my arms around her, and 
weeping upon her bosom. But 1 re¬ 
frained myself, even as Joseph did 
when he beheld his brethren; yet it was 
with a miser’s feeling, who lorfgs to 
count over his treasure without a wit¬ 
ness. Tlie moment 1 had fairly got away 
from the house of Mr. Meredith, I hired 
a fly, attired myself in my most becom¬ 
ing morning dress, bought an elegant 
new bonnet expressly for the occasion, 
and drove to the handsome mansion of 

Dr, Lascelles in --Place, sent up 

my maiden name, and was instantly ad¬ 
mitted. 

After we had tenderly and repeated¬ 
ly embraced each oilier, Mrs. I^ascelles 
and myself began to peruse each other’s 
form and features, with more strict 
scrutiny than we had done at first, and 
to nt|j|ke mental observations, at le^t, 
upon the changes that unavoidably 
must have taken place upon us, with 
the weiir and tear of so many years. 

What she thought of me I know not, 
but I saw she was still one of the finest 
women I ever beheld. An Indian 
climate had ceitainly made lier qnce 
delicate skin of a darker hue, but it 
had not altered the beauty of her eyes, 
her long eyclaslies, and llic raven glos¬ 
siness of her hair. Her form, too, was 
not injured by undue enlai^ement,— 
she had not, like myself, increased a 
good deal in size, hut she fireserved 
that elegant rounded shape she possess¬ 
ed when I last saw her, of course a 
little matured. Was she happy now ? 
Alas I I could this time have answered 
the question to myself; but I might 
^vc saved myself the trouble, for in a 
lew words she told me lier story. 

^ She had lost, many years ago, her gal- 
larti officer and husband in India, who 
had left her considerable property, and 
one child, a boy, then siboul seven years 
old. She had embarked for l^ngland 
with Iter child and efl'cets, but had been 
shipwrecked on the voyage, and had 
with the greatest difficulty been saved 
from drowning, with her little boy. 
She had seen all her worldly wealth go 
down, to increase the “ treasures of the 
deep,”—the mighly treasures old Nep¬ 
tune keeps to himself, making him a 
riclier noientate than any on the solid 
part or the earth. 


So. .potu^-Eleanor suf¬ 

fer An >WtHl}-«tarreu .voyage Rome,'that 
shq believ^ tiieir she had lost Uie en- 
tirovum of her limbs, and tint her little 
W'arrAn Hastings would have perislied 
also: they were Iwth in the' most 
miserable condition when they arrived 
in London, for they bad neither rela¬ 
tives, health, nor money. Some kind- 
hearted sti'anger acquainted tlie bene¬ 
volent Dr. Lascelles of the wretched 
state in whicli the lady from India and 
her little boy Were placed : when he im¬ 
mediately visited them in their humble 
apartments, somewhere about Camden- 
town; the whole of his professional 
skill was exerted for iliem, in the first 
instance, from the |uirest charity, but 
it was soon quickened into the most in¬ 
tense interest, and finally into an anxi¬ 
ety so acute for the |ierfect restoration 
of his lovely patient and her child, that, 
old haciiclor as he was, it b^n much 
to alann him, and make him suspect 
that he was caught at last. 

Not long did the amiable Dr. Las- 
celics suffer the tiling to remain in 
doubt. After analysing his feelings 
very accurately, as avcU as the character 
of his inamorata, and finding nothing 
wrong in either of them, he with much 
brevity and clearness told tlie lady 
“ that he could afford no time for the 
business of* wooing, but that he had 
never seen any woman before who alto¬ 
gether pleased him so well, and that he 
would give her just four and twenty 
hours to consider of his proposal of 
marriage, when, should it be accept¬ 
ed, they would, immediately get bis 

old friend the Dean of -- to per-’ 

form the marriage ceremony in her own 
rooms, us site was still too unwell to 
go to church with safely, though he 
thought in his carriage she might be 
removed afterivanls to his own house 
in --- Place.” 

Can it be wondered at, that poor Elea¬ 
nor was but too thankful to accept this 
d i ^interested offer, an as^um of the most 
elegant description, with an honourable 
and inueh-liououred gentleman, a man 
of feeling and of education, for her 
protector t Then licr boy too! her little 
Hastings! who was so great a favourite 
with the good Doctor, and insisted on 
using his gold-head^ cane as his Bu¬ 
cephalus, every time‘he visited them! 
Siie hesitated iiot,and gratefully became 
the wife of one of the best-hearted men 
in England. 

“ 1 am sure,” added Mrs# LascelleSf 
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as i>Uti ^islieU ikts ** you 

.>viU mucii admire-i^'«a^tent 
biutU; Ue almost spoils me^ atid, ns 
,y(m see, lie has perfectly restored me ^ 
to the use of my limbs, lie will'be de- * 
lighted to be introduced to you, my 
beloved Mary,” continued slie, most 
afl^tionatcly, “for he has lieard me 
speak of you a thousand times: in¬ 
deed, I always fancy there is a great 
resemblance in our Ada to what you 
weie, Mary, at her age,— so tliat there is 
scarcely a day in which your name is 
not mentioned.” 

“ You have, then, presented your kind 
excellent husband, F.leanor, with a 
daughter ? have you any more children ? 

I long to know every particular about 
you,” said I, “and to see Dr. Lascellcs, 
and your son and daughter. But pardon 
me — perhaps — 1 fear by your looks 1 
have touched some painful choril. You 
have lost your first child, Bleanor?” 

“ No, Mary,” she replied, “ Hastings 
is alive and doing well, I hope; for we 
have sent him to India. 1 will not, 
dearest, dash the delight of this our 
reunion, by telling you all the particu¬ 
lars of my history — enough for me at 
present to say, that Hastings has turned 
out rather wild, and has given us both, 
his excellent fathei-in-law and myself, 
much anxiety. We shall_ liave time 
enough to talk over all these matters at 
our leisure ; for now tliat I liave found 
you, truant, believe notilrat I will easily 
part witli you.” 

1 was easily persuaded to stay a few 

weeks at - - Place, where 1 got 

well acquainted with the cliaracter of 
Dr. Lascelles, who liad a most exten¬ 
sive practice, was doatingly fond of his 
Eleanor, and possessed a certain eccen¬ 
tricity of manner and sentiment, that, to 
my self at least, was very interesting, lint 
uhat surprised me very much was ins 
coolness and distant behaviour to his 
young daughter Ada, then turned of 
sixteen, and the exact counterpart of 
what her mother was when she stood, 
at the same age, to receive the nuptial 
benediction at the Church of St. James, 
before slic embarked upon the world of 
waters tliat bore her to an Indian 
clime. 

1 was much puzzled to account for 
the good physician’s freezing manner 
to his only child—one, too, so surpass¬ 
ingly lovely, and seemingly so affec¬ 
tionate and good. lie never call^ her 
by her name of Ada, never caressed 
her, and as seldom as possible spoke to 


her at all. When he did so, he called 
her “ Miss liascelles,” and seemed not 
to heed the evident pain d)is coldness 
gave to both his wife and the fair young 
creature herself, f could not account 
for it, and feared to question Eleanor 
upon the subject, thinking it more de¬ 
licate to wait lier own time for any 
communication she might be pleased 
to make to me. 

During the time of my stay at- 

Place, I own T narrowly watched the 
conduct and disposition of my friend’s 
lovely daughter, with the suspicion, 
that there must be some fault or other 
of hers, at tlie bottom of her father’s 
evident coolness to lier. 1 could detect 
nothing about her, but that she was 
unhappy; and this, .surely, could be 
easily accounted for hy tiic cutting 
treatment she received from one so 
closely counected with her—one who 
shewed the most winning kindness to 
all saving herself. 1 tlioughl, too, that 
Ada drooped much under tliis constant, 
and, as I conceived, unmerited inflic- 
tictn; that it was more than possible, 
it might injure her constitution, and 

K rocluce decline. In short, I could 
ear it no longer, but determined, from 
better feelings, 1 hope, than curiosity, 
to ask Eleanor at once, “ why she did 
not remonstrate with Dr. Lascelles her¬ 
self, on iiis most absurd and cruel con¬ 
duct to his own sweet cliild, and insist 
upon its being altered ?” “ You shall 
know ail about it, Mary,” said mpr 
friend ; “but I hear now the Doctors 
rap at the door, and there goes poor 
Ada down to take his great coal and 
stick, which she constantly perseveres 
in doing, although he never thanks her 
for her filial attention, lie has re¬ 
ceived an impression, although I be¬ 
lieve it to be a false one, and, being 
somewhat of a prejudiced man, he can¬ 
not, or will not, try to conquer o# 
efface it; he conceives his poor girl to 
be designing, false/—nay, intriguing, 
nor can I convince him he is wrong: 

“ She has deceived us both, Eleanor,” 
lie always sternly replies to my entrea¬ 
ties, “ nod she shall suffer for it.” 

As we sat at table, after this little 
conversation, and during all the fol¬ 
lowing evening, I kept my eyes fixed 
on the modest, intelligent, and pensive 
countenance of Ada Lascelles, to be 
able to find out for myself, whether she 
were indeed a deceiver, — so young 
too! “ Slie would deceive an angel,’.’ 
thought I to myself, “ if slie twilly be 
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as W fetlier thinks her. There is some 
lagFstery about this case some unseen 
work going on — some counter-current 
running deep below. She looks more 
like a youthful saint, a divine Ma- 
dotmay than a plotter and intriguer. 
Physicians understand very well the 
physical maladies, the comniencement 
or the cure of internal diseases of the 
body, but bow should lliey know any 
thing of mental ones ? How is it pos¬ 
sible, that this plain, sensible, quiet 
gentleman, who is out all the morning 
tracing the source.s of the many com¬ 
plaints that “ flesh is heir to,” inquir¬ 
ing into the state of the digestive or¬ 
gans, and inflammatory symptoms, 
should understand any thing whatever 
of the intricacies of the human mind ?— 
a female mind loo 1 — the subtle work¬ 
ing of contending feelings '! “ the 
depths that no plummet-line can fa¬ 
thom,” from whence, perchance, this 

f loor girl’s actions, whatever they may 
lave been, have sprung ? Hers is no 
common character, —the lights that 
bunrin those large dark eyes of hers 
are too holy for^a worldly, a common 
observer to comprehend. I am sure 
that Dr. Lascelles does not understand 
the motives or the characterof his lovely 
child.” 

The following evening, as we sat in 
tlie richly furnished drawing-room in 
— - - ■ Place, I studied the features of 

Dr. Lascelles himself, as he indulged 
himself in a short afternoon-nnp, his 
usual custom before tea; and I felt per¬ 
suaded, from the perusal of them, that 
he was a man very likely to take up a 
hasty opinion, and would be quite as 
reluctant to abandon it. 1 made up 
my mind, too, that my beloved Eleanor 
(and there slie sal in a rich Eastern 
turban of gold lama-nork, for some 
visitors were expected, and a dress of 
^tue Canton crape, full and flowing), 
w^tli all her beauty and her goodness, 
^xjssessed not half the high-toned mind, 
the heroic greatness, of her equally 
beautiful, bu t evidently suffering daugh¬ 
ter. As I riveted my eyes upon the 
latter, and read the deep abstraction of 
her own, I could not forbear sighing 
audibly, and whispering to my friend, 
“Your Ada has been wronged. In¬ 
deed, Eleanor, this a flair must be 
probed to tlie bottorrt, or you will lose 
your child. There is mischief going 
on within — the worm is eating at the 
root of the flower.” 

I was interrupted by the footman 


[April, 

bringing in a packet from India, and 
presenting it on a silver salver to Dr. 
Lascelles. “ Your master is asleep, 
William,” said the sylph-like Ada, in a 
whisper, to the man-servant; “ place the 
packet on the table until he aWakes.” 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed 
the physician,only now half awake, “ Is 
Lady Inglehy worse? She cannot live 
many days, I know, and I promised 
I would go again to-day, if sent for.” 
“ No, iny lore,” said Mrs. I.4»scelles, 
rising and giving him the packet, “ it 
is from India, from poor Hastings — 
(iod grant that it may bring more fa¬ 
vourable accounts than the list 1” 

I olweri’ed lh.it Ada turned quickly 
round on hearing this, and, hastily 
taking up a book, shaded her face with 
her hand. 1 saw, too, that her father 
frowned upon her, and that the face 
of my friend was unusually pale. 
“ Shall I open the p.ickct, Doctor ?” 
Slid she; “I am most impatient to 
hear liow that poor misguided fel¬ 
low likes his new appointment there.” 

“ You had better ask information of 
Miss Lascelles, then,” retorted the doc¬ 
tor, in a tone of irony and almost in¬ 
sult ; “ I have no doubt her secret com¬ 
munications with her deluded brother 
have given her a much truer account 
than we shall find here. But open 
them yourself, my dear Eleanor—I for¬ 
got that you must be most anxious, and, 
indeed, so am 1 ; for, notwithstanding 
all his faults, Hastings has many noble 
qualities, he, at feast, never deceived 
his parents/" Ada Lascelles calmly 
put down the book she had been read¬ 
ing, and glided softly out of the room,' 
as her father uttered this: I saw a tear 
glisten on the cheek of the agitated girl 
as she passed me; but I saw no resent¬ 
ment, no sliame, no remorse,—nothing 
but smrow, deep, intense, was upon 
that placid brow. 

Dr. Lascelles apologised to me for 
this little outbreak, “ My daughter is 
undergoing a course of discipline,” said 
he, “ a moral purgation, that will, I 
trust,do her good. But, tell me, Elea¬ 
nor, how does our extravagant son ?” 

“Just as usual,” replied his mother, 
weeping, “ ever in want of money; he 
would drain you, if he could, I fear, of 
every shilling. He itsks now for an ad¬ 
ditional 200/., and says his honour will 
be forfeited, and he must give up hisap- 
poinlmentat Calcutta, unless it re imme¬ 
diately sent to him. 13ut I will not per¬ 
mit you to injure, youreclf and my oiber 
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cliild for his extravagances: Doctor, 
we will not send liim this money.” 

** But we will, thoughexclaimed the 
well-meaning and generous physician; 

“ my Eleanor’s first-born child shall 
not be lost for want of assistuice: I have 
ito doubt, after tliis, he will settle stead¬ 
ily enou^i, and we shall hear of his 
being a great and good man yet, iny 
dearest love.” 

I was startled by hearing a gentle 
sigii near me : it was from Ada l^s- 
celles, who had meekly returned, and 
had taken a seat close beside me. 
All resentments seemed dead within 
that pure, white,girlisli bosom—or, what 
was more likely, they never had been 
kindled there. 1 thought that the fa¬ 
ther looked softened, as his eye rested 
for a moment on her nnreproachful 
face; for he said, withoutauy acrimony 
of “tone and manner,—“ Eleanor, do 
you observe, there is a letter therefrom 
Hastings to — to his sister. You must 
be sure she is most anxious to liave 
tidings from one slie loves better than 
all the world beside-” 

“Oh no, papal not so,” murmured 
the poor girl; “you wrong me, indeed 
you do — you know not Amo much I 
love you and mamma; and L will prove 
it too, by bearing with submission your 
displeasure. 1 know that you believe 
you have just cause for anger against 
me. 1 know you think so — but 
surely it will pass away. You will not 
fur ever keep at this chilling distance 
your own afiectioiiate daughter. Dear, 
dear papa! give me only one kiss, one 
tender embrace, siicU as you used to 
bless me with, and you will restore 
me to some degree of happiness—for 
indeed, papa, 1 am now most wretch¬ 
ed.” 

1 would have stolen out of the room 
at tim commencement of this interest¬ 
ing family scene, but was prevented by 
my friend Eleanor: she whispered to 
me that it was better 1 should remain ; 
that liiy presence might prevent those 
reproaches from tlie Doctor that usual¬ 
ly followed these appeals of his daughter 
to his parental tenderness. 

“ Miss Lascelles,” said the physi¬ 
cian, “ there is but one way to this bo¬ 
som, to its love, to its perfect affection. 
It is the road of truthy and entire 
candow'. Confess to me at once that 
you did not Ime, as you alleged, tiiat 
gold repeater your grandmother left 
you, and all those family jewels; but 
that either you have given them away, 


or disposed of them for some purpose 
of a clandestine nature. Own to your 
fatlter and yoor motlier (and mind nut 
your mother’s earliest friend, who is, 1 
‘ see, muclj affected by this scene),—own 
at once, with sincerity and repentance, 
how you made away with property 
which, th^gh certainly your own, yet 
still, at your age, you are accountable 
for. Until that is done, Dr. Lascelles 
has no daugliter.” 

“ My dearest Adal” urged her weep¬ 
ing mother, “ let me entreat you to be 
candid. There is some mystery about 
that watch and jewels; surely, your 
parents ought to know all and every 
thing that concerns their child. Pray, 
pray,be not so obstinate! For my sake, 
Ada, if not in obedience to your excel¬ 
lent father, acquaint us with tlie whole 
of that transaction.” 

“ Did you lose those jewels, or did 
you sell them V' questioned the Doctor, 
in a tone of voice which shewed how 
much be felt affected by bis lady’s 
touching appeal to her daughter; how 
luucli lie wished to get the thing «ver, 
and fold his child to his heart. 

I looked at Ada Lascelles: I expect¬ 
ed she would rush to her father’s feet, 
and confess some girlish fault of care¬ 
lessness or folly; but she did not move. 
Unce I thought 1 perceived that she 
cast lier eyes uincatds for a moment, as 
if a.sking fortitude or pardon from above; 
but 1 might be mistaken, or it might 
be the usual mode that people have 
when tliey are puzzled, or are deeply 
thinking, to look upon the ceiling, or 
the clouds, or the stars, to help them. 

I do this often myself, especially when 
I am venturing a reply to some friendly 
admonition respecting my predilection 
for relating AirtA storks. This of Ada 
Lascelles is not otic, at any rate; but it 
is not, for tliat reason, intended as a “ sop 
to Ceri»tTKS,”allhough it may have thar 
effect. The story lay directly in ray 
path, stared me full in the face, from 
the blotted pages of my note-book— 
blotted for want of a piece of blotting 
paper which I once had, but which is 
gone to tie dogs, I believe; not the three- 
headed animal 1 have just mentioned, 
but those dc^s invisible wlio consume 
so much of our property through life, 
wear out our clothes, spend our money, 
and lastly eat up our constitutions. The 
immortal poet says,“throw pApsic to 
tlie dogs,” but what use would it be to 
do so ? the dogs would have too sound 
an instinct to take it, if so thrown. But 
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then it would save the patient from that 
penalty—this, no doubt, was what the 
poet meant, and it applies as well to 
physic for the mind as for the body. 

“ Only look at her,” said the irritat¬ 
ed father, pushing from him an ottoman 
stool, on which he had reposed Ids feet 
whilst sleeping. “ How vainds it, Elea¬ 
nor, attempting to move that stubborn 
spirit 1 By heaven!—■” and he was get¬ 
ting into a violent passion ; but I ven¬ 
tured to interpose,—a very bold thing, 
it is true, between members of the same 
family wlien at odds, but I have ever 
been a meddler of tliis description, and 
have sometimes got some hard knocks 
for my pains, or, as my old servant at 
Kensington would say, •* monkey’s al¬ 
lowance, more kicks than half-pence.” 

“Stop, my dear sir," cried I, ap¬ 
proaching my dignified i)re.sence and 
my rustling royal-purple silk dress to¬ 
wards him, “ there is more in this mat¬ 
ter than you think of, or I will give up 
for ever my study of human character. 
Leave the tidng for the present to the 
great unra veller of mysteries, Time, who 
is veiy fond of. solving enigmas, and 
making out riddles, though some, {ler- 
haps, are too hard for his old teeth to 
crack. 1 will stake what you will, Doc¬ 
tor— my excellent receipt for nervous 
disorders, if you like, against yours for 
the gout—that my young favourite, Ada, 
is not so much to blame ns you imagine, 
afler all, — some imaginary point of 
honour, perhaps, on her side ; which, 
whether true or false, if her own mind 
sees it in a certain liglit, why then, you 
know —” and [ hesitated, for I began 
to have some suspicions,—“ she is not 
a culprit^ but a martyr.'* 

There was a pause after this for some 
minutes — I know not how many, for 
wlio can calculate when the mind is 
intensely occupied, full to overflowing? 
lliere sal the 4ther, with his eyes fixed 
on mine, hut thinking neither of me 
notidfthatda7.zlingdiamond ring I have 
before mentioned, which, in my energy 
of sneaking, 1 had brought, with the 
hand it omamenicd, close before him, 
and kept there, as if, by witlidrawing 
it, I should unweave the spell in which 
1 had bound him. Some new-born 
idea was Waiting in his mind: lie could 
not perfectly examine it — it seemed 
to him too wild, too perplexing; still 
it came and came again — the thought 
absori}ed all his facuilie.s — lie removed 
not his eyes an instant from mine. My 
friend Eleanor, intent only on ejecting 


a reconciliation between her Imsband 
and his child, watched them both whh 
the deepest anxiety, but without in the 
least sharing the sudden light that was 
beaming through that husrand's mind. 
And how looked.Ada? Apart she 
stood, with her hands clasped over her 
young and modest bosom ; her mouth 
half open ; her eyes—oh, those soft and 
eloquent eyes! what did they not ex- 

f iress ? Most people’s eyes—blue, or 
lazel, or brown, or .lewisli black—are 
perfectly content to express one single 
or simple expression, as it may, and 
tldiik they have done their duty by 
such service: but there are other orb.s 
that contain within them a whole world 
of passion, tliought, or feeling; that, 
like the characters in the immortal 
Shakespeare’s plays — his Hamlet, for 
instance—arc made up of contrarieties, 
a compound of opposing qualities, ba¬ 
lancing each other. Such eyes, such 
characters, are indeed a study; and such 
was to me young Ada I/ascelles. 

And bow did Ada Lascelies look ? 
Why, there were hope, anxiety,pity,fe.ir, 
gratitude, afiedion, blended together; 
and there was resignation, also, to wfiat- 
ever might be the result of this engross¬ 
ing scene; and there wits a paiieiitoidur- 
ance of sufi'ering, tempering the wliole, 
that I could have clasped her in my 
anns, and sought to have ^consoled her 
in my bosom as my own daughter. 

“ Can it be possible ?” at length broke 
from the overcharged heart of Dr. Las- 
celles. He looked first at his wife, 
then at his daughter, then at myself. 
He seemed to have settled the point 
satisfactorily to him.«elf; for he took 
hold of my hand, which was still im¬ 
pressively held out towards him, thougii 
I then knew it not—for nature and not 
the art of rhetoric guided tliat hand — 
and kept it there a sliort period, but 
not, certainly, so long as it takes me to 
describe it, for a minute is an age in 
such liigh-wrouglit matters: he took my 
hand, and, cordially shaking it, he drew 
me towarris him, .so as to coticeal his 
face from Eleanor; then whispered in 
my ear,— “You may be right, but it 
would kill the mother to know it.— 
God ]>ardon roe for my injustice to 
this heroic girl, if it should turn out as 
1 now suspect I” 

It was well for me that my beloved 
friend was not of a jealous temper; 
for liere was I whispering and being 
whispered to by iter MisbftritJ, right 
before lier very eyes. But Eleanor was 
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ofa v«ry tranquil nature, gentle, loving, 
confiding: »lte seldom went below the 
surface in her reasonings; if all ap¬ 
peared smooth and unruffled there, she 
was perfectly contented. She knew 
nothing jof causation; she only thUuglit 
of eSects: and, perha[is, she shewed 
her wisdom by so doing, for she kept 
liet’ b^in free from ferment, and her 
tepoper smooth as a summer's lake. 

Iwighted, therefore, was my tender 
friend, when she beard her respected 
husband cull out, with an agitated 
voice, ** Ada, my child, come hither!" 
Still more so was she, when she saw 
that child clasped fondly to the bosom 
of her beloved father, whilst blessings 
were poured upon her youtliful head. 
She wondered a little, and but a little, 
on what liad produced this sudden 
change; what had, in a moment, broken 
up nnd thawed tiie mighty river of a 
fatlier's love, which now flowed freely, 
abundantly: it was enough fur her 
that it did flow; that the strong, thick 
ice was gone — she trusted for ever. 
Warm in her aflections, though not 
profound in her speculations, she flew 
to the reconciled pair, and, throwing 
her graceful arms around them, re¬ 
quested permission to share in their 
mutual transports. 

It was indeed a group worthy of the 
chisel of Canova, nad he beheld the 
parents and the child at that exciting 
moment; but he was not then alive, 
and 1 neither paint nor chisel. 1 have 
nothing but a gray-goose quill (and the 
gray goose makes always the best pens) 
to lay my colours on with, as my friend 
John Burnet says, or to cliisel iny prin¬ 
cipal figtires into ‘*a local habitation ” 
and a form. Happy is it fur me, that 
my kind and imagiitutive readers (and 
all the readers of Fraser's, no doubt, 
are so) will save me a world of trouble 
and of lamdliug, by letting that jtecu- 
liar faculty of the mind, the bright and 
vivid fancy—which has all the primitive 
colours at command, as well as all the 
intennediate sliades, wilii neutral tint 
into tlie, bargain, uiroti her pallet,— 
sketch for tiiem the hale, good-looking 
physician, in his red morocco chair, liis 
black silk stockings and diamond knee- 
buckles (for, as I said before, we were 
all dressed this evening to receive com¬ 
pany ; atid some most sjAendid draw¬ 
ings of the AU>ambra,by the renowned 
S. Page, Esq. just published, were kid 
out upon the tables, to amuse and de¬ 
light the visitors), his linen beautifully 


white, and his suit of clothes beautifully 
black — without the assistance of the 
celebrated Dr. Wynn, to whom so 
many of the poorer «^ss of profes¬ 
sionals are indebted for his unrivalled 
Biack Reviver, making many a seedy 
coat and shining pair of inexpressibles 
fit again ip see the light of day, and 
face even the newly finished produc¬ 
tions of the great Meyer himself, who 
has fairly beaten Stultz—the far-fomed 
Stuitz->out of the field. Then, to por¬ 
tray the mother: tali, finely formed, 
and with a countenance fit for one 
of tite heroines in the Arabian Nights’ 
Tales; even the wife of tlie caliph him¬ 
self, the beautiful Zobeidc. Then the 
duugliter ! lovely as an Iphigenia, and 
sharing all iier concentrated enthusiasm 
of soul. Have they finisiied ? No; by 
the manes of my ancestors 1 they are 
sketching in “The Monthly Nurse,” 
also, at a short distance from the prin¬ 
cipal group. Have the goodness, 
sir, to hand it to me before you have 
iinislied it. Well, you are no flatterer, 
if that be an excellency; but let it 
pass. Should you wi^i to try your 
skill on me in another painting, re¬ 
member I am not so corpulent as you 
have made me theie, and am consider¬ 
ably taller; that I wear much more 
elegant caps, and have a beautiful 
baud and arm yet, which 1 always 
contrive, some how or other, with a 
woman’s vanity, to display whenever 
opportunity offers : why should thd 
talents be “ hid in a napkin ?” And , 
then, sir, you have made my dress todt-v 
scanty; 1 always wear eight breadths'; 
of sarcenet in my dresses, which I cer¬ 
tainly should not be able to do if I were 
not pretty well offin the world. In short, 
my dear sir, I should feel infinitely ob¬ 
liged to you if you would do me the 
favour to erase from your painting my 
figure; it will look much uetter with¬ 
out it, for three figures make an ortho¬ 
dox number every way: and besides, 
and principally, 1 do not like to shew 
my lace in the world as you liave done 
me the honour to draw me. You will 
know medietter, perliaps, some time or 
other, so no apology: it was but “ fan¬ 
cy’s sketch,” and for once she has not 
succeeded, as regards myself; but, as 
to the principal grouping, it is excel¬ 
lent—quite in the Vandyke style: it is 
life itself. I dedare the middle figure 
is a portrait; I Irave no doubt either 
your wife, or your mother, or your mis- • 
tress, or yourself, have been attended 
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by Dr. Iiasoelles, and you liave noted 
-down erery feature in his face. 

Rap I rap! rap 1 went tlte street- 
door, and the grouping of my tliret: 
principal figures was dissolved in a 
moment; separated from each other, 
and ready to perform their respective 
parts as host and hostess.and—but 
mo; the Iphigenia has fled. She has 
glided up the stairs to her own room; 
1 suppose to indulge in the delicious 
wo," if wo it be, that has the exter¬ 
nal signs of it, tears and sighs, but is 
so akin to bliss that it might be taken 
for it. 

Shall we follow there ? * “ The 
Monthly Nur{^” did so, and tenderly 
embrac^ the daughter of her friend, 
who was pleased to say “ that she had 
penetrated into the depths of her cha¬ 
racter; had given her credit for motives 
that no other person had dreamed of; 
and, therefore, to her ear alone, to the 
first and dearest friend of l)er beloved 
mother, slie would confide what had, 
for so many months, stressed upon her 
heart, and would take counsel from 
one whose judgment, she was pleased 
to say, she might be able to tru.st in 
preference to her own. “I am very 
young," continued Ada, “ and I may 
have erred; it is not an easy thing to 
preserve the straight line, when con¬ 
flicting duties are pulling at us con¬ 
trary ways: but we shall be missed, [ 
fear, below; so let us enter the room 
together, for 1 luive heard the door go 
many times since we have been here, 
and we shall find the rooms half filled 
by the time we descend." 

The luxuriant tresses of Ada Las- 
celles had been mucli discomposed by 
the strict embraces of her strong-limbed 
father, so we had to bi'.iirl tliem over 
again, and twist in the string of pearls 
afredi; a little rose-water took ufl' the 
slight redness that Iter happy tears had 
occasioned and, again aflectionately 
kivsfing me, she placed her arm within 
my own, and thus we descended the 
stairs, and entered the brilliantly illu¬ 
minated drawing-room of one of the 
most skilful, as well as mo.st dbrtunate, 
physicians in the kingdom. Dr. liis- 
celles had, in addition to the income 
brought in by bis extensive practice, a 
very ample private fortune, part of 
which he inherited from his father, and 
part of it had been bequeathed to him. 
An old valetudinarian gentleman, whose 
liver imd been burned up in India, but 
fvhtute gall bad been inereasol ia pro¬ 


portion, bad grown so partial to him, 
from receiving some benefit from* him 
daily by bis prescriptions, as well as 
contradictions, that, wlren he died,-he 
left him nearly all his wealth, and these 
same pearls in Ada’s hair, and other 
ornaments, which the good physician 
threw into tiie lap of his wife and 
daughter; and had, also, out of the 
same legacy, presented tlie fbrnier 
enough to fit out her son in flie iiand- 
somest manner for Calcutta, and to send 
him occasional'supplies, until his ap¬ 
pointment had grown of importance 
and pay enough to support him in that 
style which he knew Hastings too well 
liked, and which he had been too de¬ 
licate, in his situation of stepfather— 
perhaps, I ought to say, too ill-judged 
and falsely indulgent to the child of an 
adored wife—not to chasten and con¬ 
trol in his boyhood. Hut we are now 

in the drawing-room at- Place ; 

and ihm; are lords, ladies, bishops, 
counsellors, physicians, private gentle¬ 
men, members of parliament, poets, 
painters, and men of science of all de¬ 
scriptions, but of the first eminence, 
clustering through the rooms: it was 
rdtlier a conversazione, as they call 
them, than a regular party; for no cards 
were introduced, although there was 
music in abundance, there being titree 
or four well-paid public singers invited 
there to amuse the company, and no 
less a man than S. K.,to favour us with 

hearing his tragedy of V-, before it 

was presented at (Jovent Gfarden. 

It is a difficult thing to support two 
characters. 1 was no longer Mrs. 
Griffiths, “ the Monthly Nurse," at 
the house of Doctor and Mrs. J.ns- 
celles. More than one of the ladies 
present that evening stared at me, as 
they say, “ with all their eyes;" that is, 
bringing up the whole strengtii of the 
faculty of vision, to make out the extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance between Mrs. 

-and the lady who did them 

the favour to take cure of them 
and their young hopefuls, during the 
time when neither of them could well 
take care of themselves. Of course 
they could not bring themselves to be¬ 
lieve in the identity of the two appear¬ 
ances; but still they could not help 
thinking, «'twas strange, Uw&s passing 
strange." 

I have acquired, by long practice, 
such a look of perf^t unconsciousnflss 
and tranquillity, wiien tlie eyes ofthose 
who have feeii me before havenenuj. 
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nised and questioned me, as it were,, 
demanding an answering look of recog¬ 
nition, wliich they have asked in vain 
for, tliat it has become a matter of 
amusement to me to watch liow very 
much puzzled many ladies have turned 
away from tlie investigation of my fea¬ 
tures, and given it up as a thing quite 
beyond their comprehension. 1 think 
1 should make a tolerably good diplo¬ 
matist by this command of my physio¬ 
gnomy; and have some thoughts, now 
I have totally relinquished iny vocation 
of “ Monthly Nurse,” to ofl'er myself 
to our liberal administration as ambas¬ 
sadress to the Russian court, or govern- 
ess to one of our Indian presidencies: 
fur is it not a paramount qualification 
for such high offices, that no one will 
ever be able to find out by my counte¬ 
nance what is passing within the ‘‘vasty 
deet) *’ of o'y *^osy mind ? Talk not to 
me of tlie transparency that should ex¬ 
ist, they say, between the expression of 
the eyes and the Uioughts of the heart: 
all tills might be very well in the fabled 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney; but in 
the world—the plotting, calcnlutiiig, in¬ 
triguing world—where all the folks in it, 
or, at least, the greatest number, arc 
racking their brains how to profit them¬ 
selves by the weaknesses, the follies, 
and tlie sensibilities, nay—even the af¬ 
fections, of the others,— surely, it is 
wiser to put up a screen between the 
inquisitive glances of our neighbours 
and our own cogitations; such an one 
as we sometimes see used, made of 
wood and painted green, for an aristo¬ 
cratic barrier, when a pseudo-gentleman 
has the misfoi tune to be domiciled next 
door to one of the three-gold-bulls fra¬ 
ternity, or, still worse, a vender of 
“ llanbury’s I'nlire,” or the innocent 
feet of calves, oxen, and sheep, pro¬ 
perly prepared. 

After coflee had been handed round, 
on the evening 1 have been speaking 
of, with cakes of cvety kind; when the 
drawings, and the models, and tlie 
gems, and the hundred of other eye- 
traps, had been duly looked at and 
descanted on; when the professionals 
had been encored and applauded,—Dr. 
Lascelles expressed a wisii that liis 
daughter sliould amuse the company 
and himself by giving them a little air, 
accompanied by lierself on the harp, 
she having received lately gome lessons 
from the first master cm tiii^ instrument 
in iLondon. The good Doctor had not 
iptJmated such a wish for many roonibs; 


and, tliougli Ada had notliterally « hung 
her harp upon the willow's” since 
her father’s aispleasure,—for she had 
practised assiduously every day for 
hours,—yet whenever she heard his well- 
known step upon the stairs, her study 
was relinquished and her harp was 
mute, as if Uie atmosphere of a father’s 
displeasure had an effect upon its 
strings. But now Ada was not asked 
a second time; and [ am sure that the 
flue eyes of my favourite were mois¬ 
tened with emotion, though they did 
not overflow, as, with a lieiglitened 
colour and a tremulous voice, she sang 
the following lines, which 1 got her to 
copy for me the next day, although she 
would not confess that she either wrote 
the words or composed the melody: 
but 1 must own 1 strongly suspect her 
of both these misdemeanours; for the 
poetry had so strong a reference to her 
late uticomfoi'lablc state with her fa¬ 
ther, that I think slie could not by 
chance have found words so applica¬ 
ble— or, even if she had, where could 
shediave got the artist to arrange an air 
that suited them so well ? As for her 
Italian music-master, he could not have 
done it, even if he had tried; fur he 
w'ould have sinotheied up the simple, 

f iathetic melody, had it come into liis 
lead, and so mystified it with shakes, 
trills, and ornaments, that “nature’s 
sweet child” never could have been 
recognised. Drawing the harp towards 
lier, her small black satin slipper on its 
pedals, her arras gracefully thrown 
round it, and her eyes timidly glanc¬ 
ing towards the Doctor to see if he 
understood lier song — thus did the 
lovely girl pour fortli her simple lay; 
her admiring, but unconscious mother 
wondering ‘‘ where her Ada got that 
pretty songand much more she 
wondered tliat she had never heard her 
practise it before that evening; for Ada 
had kept it altogether as a solace to her 
sufferings when quite alone. 

SOKC or ADA LA.SCELLES. 

Like sunshiiio to a drooping flower, 

'i'hat smile, so long delay’d. 

Came o'er this heart with wond’roiia 
power, 

So long condonui’d to shade. 

llow much I welcome that lov’d my. 
Withheld so long a while I 
For more than flowrret loves the day. 
Love I—a father’s smile. 

Many smiles and significant glances 
|Nu«ed b^een tihe l^ianprofosnionals 
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at the simple, uimdorncd liallatl iliat 
Ada I^Ascelies had given the company; 
and one of them waji Imid enough to 
inginiiate that the young lady’s voice 
pos'iessed so mucli sweetness, flexibiU 
ity, and power, it was a pity she liad 
not the advantage of a tew hiiisliing 
lessons to give her x/y/c, and especially 
a shake, which, he was assured, no one 
could obtain without infinite pains and 
practice. But I was not of the same 
opinion, and feel well assured that were 
we allowed to hear an angel sing (and 
I assume that they do so better than 
mortals), they would very seldom, if 
ever, trill forth long unmeaning ca¬ 
dences, ending in a shake that gives 
one more the idea of a fit of ague than 
a graceful termination to an expressive 
song. But how should a ** Monthly 
Nurse" know any thing of such high 
matters? and is not the whole tide,of 
public prejudice against me ? Let 
them all do as they like, and sing either 
as Gabriel does, or the arch-fiend Sa¬ 
tan; who, being a perfect gentleman, 
according to Milton’s de$criptio\i of 
him, must, therefore, know a good deal 
about matters of taste, and whether a 
minute and >a. halfs shake is not too 
long for beings with such short breaths 
as man. 

The next morning, whilst my friend 
Eleanor was giving directions to her 
servants, the young Ada stole into ray 
room; and, alter aflectionately kissing 
me, she entered at once into the expla¬ 
nation she had promised me, which, 
slie said, “ wa.s only a just payment to 
me for my having given her credit for 
deeper thoughts and feelings than 
either her dear papa or mamma had 
done: and that,^’ added she, is a 
great compliment indeed ; fur my fa¬ 
ther, you ki|ow, piques himself much 
on liis ‘ clear-headedness,’ and his 
* peculiar faculty’ of detecting every 
wt of ‘ quackery, fraud, and iin|H>s- 
% ture.’ ’’ 

“ But, surely,” said I, smiling, “ we 
may still allow him his peculiar faculty, 
in all its freshness; fur I should think 
that his daughter’s crime against him 
comes not under either of tliese heads.” 

“ I am not quite sure of that,” re¬ 
sponded Ada, very gravely: ‘‘my bark, 
that you have heard me sing almut yes¬ 
terday morning, has been obliged to 
pass through so very narrow a strait, 
and with a rock and whirlpool on each 
side of i^ that, {lerlmps, in endeavour- 
mgto escape the one, l may have steered 


iny course too near the otlier, and in¬ 
jured the sides of my little vessel; for 
I have a strange feeling about my heart 
when I think of my dear excellent 
father, and how dreadfully he has been 
imposed on.” 

“ Ingposed on 1” repeated I; and I 
felt dial my features were a full inch 
and a half longer than when Ada entered 
my chamber: “ athousand alarms were 
up in arms" in a moment, nor were 
they at all nice in whom they took up 
and examitied in dieir swift scrutiny. 
My friend Eleanor herself did not es¬ 
cape this instantaneous mental inqui¬ 
sition ; I put her “ to the question ” 
williin my mind’s tribunal, but she 
came out unscathed. I blushed that I 
had dared glance towards her in so 
unfriendly a way, though site knew it 
not. 

“ Yes,” continued Ada Lascelles; 
“ my father lias been, and isj^et, grossly 
im[)osed on, and 1 have screened the 
oflender. Can you not guess that it is 
my poor misguided brother, Hastings?” 

i iievei should have guessed it, 
certainly : for seldom, if ever, did my 
friend Eleanor mention this son of a 
former marriage; and I, somehow or 
other, without at all examining the 
why or the wherefore, fell into her own 
humour respecting him. Therefore, 
having been given to understand that 
he was very handsome, rather wild, 
and was provided for in India, 1 sel¬ 
dom thought about him, and did not 
at ail wonder that Dr. L^celles never 
mentioned his name. Certainly, my 
usual peiielration was in tliis instance 
entirely asleep, or 1 have used this 
faculty so much tliatit is grown blunted 
and luitit for further service. 

“ Ah, I recollect,” said I, “ that the 
Doctor hinted that you were likely to 
know more about Hastings than even 
his mother or himself. Does he not 
go on steadily in India ? ” 

“ Alas, my dear madam,” said Ada, 
bursting into tears, Hastings has 
deceived my good kind lather and his 
idolising mother: he has never em¬ 
barked for India at all; and he has got 
amongst a set of extravagant, aban¬ 
doned characters, who are ruining him, 

1 fear, soul and body.” 

” Hastings not in India ! Why, 
Uiere was a packet of letters from thence 
only yesterday, written fcw himself, and 
addressed to you all I My dear Ada, 
you must be dreaming.” 

“ Would it were but a dreamt 
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Those letters certainly did come from 
India; but they were sent there first 
by himself to cover the imposition, 
and then were fbrwarded by some one 
in his interest back again to England. 
I have seen Hastings myself within 
these few months, and know but too 
well tliat he has never left these shores, 
lie has been living on the sale of bis 
appointment there, and his splendid 
equipment for it,ever since. We all saw 
him safe on board the Bombay-Castlc, 
Captain M-; but, after our depar¬ 

ture, he removed all his effects from 
the ship, and has been living amongst 
a set of dissolute young men, and, I 
suppose, women also, ever since." 

Ada blushed as she told me the latter 
part of this story, and hastily passed 
on to the share she herself had to sus¬ 
tain in this unpleasant aifuir. 

“'You will, of course, think I ought 
immediately to have disclosed myknow- 
ledge of tliis misconduct to my parents, 
and you would be right in thinking so, 
if this were all; but 1 have more to tell 
you. Hark! f think 1 hear mamma's 
step coming this way; she especially 
must never know what 1 am going to tell 
you ; it would break her heart; and 
papa must never know it either, or my 
unnappy brotlier will be lost for ever. 
I am, perhaps, wrong even to confide 
it to you ; but here is mamma"—and 
Mrs. Lascelles entered the room. 

“ I shall be jealous of my own child, 
dearest Mary, if you have these private 
meetings," said the smiling mother, 
patting the citeek of her Ada; “ but I 
shall leave you together for another 
hour, for I am going to read the letter 
of my son Hastings over again, so 
make the most of your time, fur 1 shall 
not give up another whilst you are in 
the house, llow I should like to shew 
you my son, Mary 1 With all his faults 
(and he has his full share), 1 am sure 
you would say, that you had never seen 
a handsomer young man. Is not your 
brother very handsome, Ada ? ’’ 

“ I have never seen him surpassed, 
mamma, in personal beauty by any one,” 
murmured the young girl, glancing co¬ 
vertly at me. 

was sure you would say so, Ada, 
for be has petted you from infancy, 
and I wonder you did not break your 
heart when lie quitted us. Never did 
brother love a little sister as this wild 
boy of mine has loved my Ada! 1 
l)elieve lie told her all his pranks; and 
slie was always his shield and defence 
vot. XV. so. LX-XXVIU. 


against her father, whenever be was 
getting into sempes. Indeed, iliere 
were one or two letters passed between 
tliein, when Hastings was at I’orts- 
inouth, after wc all left him there, just 
before liis embarkation, that she never 
would shew her father and myself. I 
do nut think the doctor much likes this 
private correspondence; for, you see, he 
upbraided her with it, Mary, yesterday; 
but, for my part, I am very easy about 
it; I like to see them such friends; 
perhaps some love affiiir or other; but 
I shall go now, and read my letter, and 
see if he be equally confidential to liis 
mother." And Mrs. Lascelles disap¬ 
peared. . 

“ You see," continued Ada, “ how 
totally unsuspicious my poor dear mo¬ 
ther is, and how easy and contented 
also. 1 am sure I am right. It would he 
cruel to tell her how very low my in¬ 
fatuated brother has fallen. What will 
become of him 1 know not; but I 
forget you are unacquainted with the 
circumstances. The letter I received 
frorif Hastings at Portsmouth, that I 
did not choose to shew my parents, 
was a request that I would contrive to 
send a few pounds to a certain young 
girl he mentioned, whose address he 
gave me, as he owned he had seduced 
her. 1 attended to his request, and 
sent nearly all my pocket-money 
to this unhappy creature; but what 
was my surprise and grief when, one 
evening, mouths after this, us papa and 
mamma were engaged at chess, and 1 
was reading in my own room, 1 heard 
a noise from the small dres.sing-roonr 
adjoining, and saw my brother Hastings 
creep out, with his finger on his lip, to 
enjoin silence. 

“ ‘ Ada,'said he, ‘ I have no time to 
waste in explanations, 1 will write them 
to you to-morrow; but now, I must 
iiave the sum of a hundred and fifty 
pounds, or 1 shall be carried off to 
prison ; nay worse, shall stand at the 
bar of a court of justice, as a culprit. 
Can you manage, my beloved little 
sister,'to get this sum up for me; but 
stay, I miAt bolt this door, or we may 
be interrupted.’ 

“ ‘ Oil, Hastings,’ I cried, throwing 
my arms around him, * you will cause 
the death of our dear mother; she has 
not strength of.mind enough to bear 
up against your repeated ill-conduct; 
you will break her heart. N\’e all 
thought yon in India.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, if she hears that I have been- 

K. K, 
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tiicd at the Old Bailey as a felon,’said 
Hastings, gloomily; ‘ whicli must be 
the case, if I procui-e- not the money 
I have named. Jl is’a forgery business, 
Ada, nr something of lliat sort; but it 
is of no use pleaching about it now. 
Save me first, dear girl, and then give 
ine as long a sermon as you will.’ 

“ ‘ Hastings, I have not the money. 
How could you ever suppose that a girl 
of my age should have such an enormous 
sum as that you mention ? But I will 
go and ask papa, and-’ 

“ ‘ Not for your life, my pretty 
sister. Oh, Ada! if you stir a step in 
my affairs, without consulting me, so 
entangled am 1 in them, you will your¬ 
self, perhaps, place the halter round 
your brother’s neck ; and I think my 
dear little girl would not like that.' 

“ * Like it, Hastings! 1 would at 
any time sacrifice my own life to save 
yonrsl’ and I sobbed upon his bosom 
like an infant. 

You are a dear, little, affection¬ 
ate fool, and so are all you woinen- 
kind. It was the tears of poor itiice 
Ellis that prevented my going out to 
India, when ail my things were packed, 
and I had received dad’s and mummy’s 
blessings. Upon ray soul, Ada, I am 
not so bud a fellow, even now, as you 
tlnnk me; .there is a green spot or 
two in tlie desert of my heart; but 
I must have this sum, or yon will 
see me dangle, like ripe frnit, ready to 
iJrop off; tliat is, from the new-drap 
at-.’ 

* Hastings,’ I said, < your levity 
drives me mad; wiiat can be done to 
save ymi ?' 

“ ‘ Are yon sincere, Ada, in that 
question ? Would you really save your 
brother ? ’ 

“ * Oh, Hastings, that I might be 
tried 1 but 1 am helpless to serve 
you.’ 

. “ ‘ You have a watch, my sister, 
\rnd many other valuables; enough 
might be raised upon these things to 
take up the confounded bill they in¬ 
duced me to draw, and accept also; 
that acceptance w ill destroy*ine.’ 

“ ‘ And would these jewels of mfy 
eraridmollier be enough to get rid of 
that wretched bill?’ 1 asked. * Has¬ 
tings, my own beloved brother, you 
know where the casket lies^ take it, 
end departi Dnt whiH shall I say to 
my ffither when lie asks me, ‘ Where 
are these jewels ?’ No matter; can I 
bt^ilale when each a caiamify i» hang¬ 


ing over the head of all my ffimily ? 
No! were it the blood within these 
veins, instead of a few glittering g^ras, 
1 would yield it gladly, to prevent my 
brother being brought to a public tri¬ 
bunal, perhaps condemned^” 

Deeply was pooli^ Hastings affected 
with tile devotion of his sister. Ifo sat 
leaning bis head upon his hand, and' 
I do assure you, madam, that tears 
dropped through his Angers upon .tlie 
table; but some one approadied, apd 
he jumped up in wild alarm-; his eyes 
looked fearfully around; those large 
and beautiAil eyes flashed almost wkh 
frenzy. “ Who comes there?” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he ran to the dressing-room 
window, which was just over the water- 
cistern, and gave him a hope of escape. 
“ Stay,’’ cried he, “I must have the 
casket.” And he took it from the 
drawer in which 1 kept it, hastily press¬ 
ed a kiss upon my cheek-, and was gone 
in a moment. He got over two or 
three out-houses that joined ours, and, 
I suppose, scrambled over the .wall of 
one of the gardens, to get off without 
being known. 

“ I had a long letter sent, clandes¬ 
tinely, to me a few days after, telling 
me tliat my trinkets had been his sa¬ 
viour, and that he was now resolved 
really to get out to India, and try to 
live respectably; but I much fear lie 
is still lingering about his old haunts, 
and, perhaps, is leagued with the very 
worst characters, for he is so exceed¬ 
ingly thoughtles-s, and lias so few Axed 
principles: this has been hie bane. 
1 fear my beloved mother did not instil 
tlicm into hie mind at the earliest pe¬ 
riod.” 

“ When did jou mention the loss 
of all your jewelry to your father ? ” I 
inquired. “ And how were you able to 
account to him for their loss ?”. 

“ A few days after my brotlier’s visit 
we went to the Opera, and my father 
requested me to w^r some certain or¬ 
naments (hat he inucif liked ; when I 
was obliged to fell him at once, simply, 

‘ that 1 had lost tltem all' This, of 
course, made him ask me in what way ? 
I hesitated a moment; then told him, 
1 had seen a man escape from my 
dressing-room window, over the offices; 
and, on examining my drawers imtne* 
diately after, I found tiiat all my little 
treasure had vanislied. But so strange 
did it apjiear to my father tliat I bad 
never mentioned this oirciimstance be¬ 
fore^ aig] so omt^rrsfsed[, bo doubly 
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was my manner of telling it, tliat it 
required not inucli acuteness in bim 
to-perceive that, 1 had either perverted 
the truth, or was uttering altogether a 
falsehood. It shocked and alarmed 
him, for 1 had always been above sus¬ 
picion. in this respect previously. Be¬ 
lieving th{^ Hastings was in India, he 
had not the slightest clue to guide him; 
indeed, how slwukl he ever have sus¬ 
pected that my brother, wild and 
thoughtless as Ite ims ever been, would 
liave taken from me all ray little wealth, 
even if he had been in England, and 
liad involved himself so deeply. I 
am at a loss now to comprehend how 
my father so quickly, last night, gave me 
credit for deeper and belter motives, as 
you so kindly suggested, tor I do not be¬ 
lieve he has the slightest idea, even now, 
that.Hastings did not proceed to India 
at the time his things were on board— 
in short, I am quite puzzled ; but to 
you, dearest madam, at any rate, I owe 
my leconciliation with one of the best 
and kindest fathers in the world.” 

When Ada had finished her little 
history, 1 told herthat 1 gave her every 
credit, certainly, ibr the purity of her 
intentions, and the magnanimity with 
whicli, for her brother’s sake, she had 
endured suspicion and displeasure; 
but that I still blamed Iter conduct, and 
much feared she had erred, by no means 
litlle,in not acquaintiug her ixu'ents with 
the imprudence and dishonourable con¬ 
duct of Hastings. “ Who knows," I ad¬ 
ded,*' but that th is misguided young man 
himself may have cause deeply to re¬ 
gret your firlse indulgence towards him. 
Living without employment, and, per¬ 
haps, in the lowest company, without 
means of support, he maybe induced 
to enter on a still blacker course, and 
commit darker deeds than that of 
robbing his sister: indeed, my dear 
Ada, you must allow me to mention 
the vvlude allair to your excellent father, 
who will use his own discretion whe¬ 
ther or not yourViother sliuuldlte made 
iUKjoainted with it. It may l>e the 
means of snatching this unprincipled 
young man from utter destruction.” 

" Oh, call him rtot unprhwipledf' 
said tlte now weeping girl; “ judge not 
of him as you would of tlte calm re¬ 
flecting Kitglishnaan. He is an impe¬ 
tuous dery spirit, who ns yet has only 
lieen guided by his passions and his 
impulses; he knows not what it is as 
yet to reflect; but he has a tboHseud 
quaiitiei lytog in tli^ of 


his being, if he would but use them. 
1 am sure he has been overborne by 
some nutster-passktn, or he would not 
have acted as he has done; there is 
some girl, you see, has obtained a pow¬ 
erful influence over him. Poor Hast¬ 
ings I I would serve Uiee if 1 could; 
but 1 have no right to acquaint my 
fatlier with thy folly without thy per¬ 
mission ! Nol 1 have argued the thing 
over in ray own mind a hundred times, 
and have always arrived at the same 
conclusion. I will not betray the con¬ 
fidence reposed in me.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ it is your own 
aflair, my love, entirely, and your own 
mind mu9t be the only medium through 
which you must judge of the propriety 
of your conduct. I shall urge you no 
more on tlte subject; yet I must own 
1 feel very uneasy respecting the fate of 
my dear I'Mcanor’s flrst-born child; but 
we must leave him in the hands of a 
merciful Providence. Let us now go 
down, my dear, to your mamma, for we 
havg exceeded the time she allowed us 
for our little chat.” 

1 hud now (inished my visit, and had 
fixed to leave my friends on the follow¬ 
ing day. As we liad still a great deal 
to say to each other, for friendship, like 
love, is never weary of bearing and 
saying the most trifling things over and 
over again, we sat, Eleanor and myself, 
in the drawing-room, two or three 
hours afler the doctor and tlie rest of 
tlte family had retired to bed. The 
fond mother had been telling me of the 
great personal beauty of her son, which 
I, certainly, had often heard before; 
but she then also acquainted me, for 
the first time, that a very rich heiress, 
an only child, was deeply enamoured 
of him, and had intimated to herself 
pretty plainly, that be had only to ask 
in order to receive her hand and for¬ 
tune ; “ but live headstrong boy did 
not choose to like her,” said Eleanor, 
“ and set off to India, without even 
taking leave of her.” She then spoke 
to me respecting Uie prospects of her 
Ollier child, and told me of a conquest 
she had made, but had no suspicion of 
lierself. She was just mentioning to 
me, that the gentleman in question bad 
intimated to her father his intentions, 
but wished them for tlie present to be 
kept secret from live young lady her¬ 
self, as he Imped to awaken an interest 
in her heart fweviously to her liearing of 
his declaration, ** But Ada is «o truly 
9 (;ltild.asyet/' «aid Eleanor, “ that 
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never even dreams of lovers and a hus¬ 
band. At her age, Mary, if you recol¬ 
lect, 1 had been made a wife—but, 
surely, I hear a noise below! Yes, there 
certainly is one, and the creaking of a 
doorl What shall we do?” And my 
poor timid friend was overwhelmed 
with terror; for we both believed that 
iiousebreakers were below, especially 
as the noise continued; it seemed like 
the forcing open of an escritoire, a 
cautious use of a chisel, or something 
of that sort. Mrs. Lascelles grew almost 
frantic, and rushed upstairs to her hus¬ 
band and child, whom she awakened 
in a moment, and acquainted with her 
fears. 1, in the meantime, flo longer 
in doubt that thieves were actually be¬ 
low, liad opened tlie drawing-room 
window, with as little noise as possible, 
and was just stepping into the balcony 
to give an alarm, when Ada, in a loose 
wrapping-gown, and a face as pale as 
ashes, hastily prevented me, and drew 
me back again into the room. “ Direct 
me how to act, most gracious Heaven !” 
cried the agitated girl, sinking upon 
her knees. “ Oh, madam! I have 
reason to fear that my wretched bro¬ 
ther is at this very moment in the 
house, perhaps rifling the secretary of 
my ill-used father!” 

“ Why should you suspect tiiis, 
Ada ? ” said 1, nearly as much agitated 
as herself. 

** I cannot explain now,” continued 
she; “ but, since we parted yesterday, 
I have had a note from Hastings — 
incoherent, desperate: he is starving, 
and others with him. But my fether is 
coming down the stairs, and armed 
with a blunderbuss! What shall 1 do ? 
Hastings will be shot, and my mother 
will go mad! 11 must not be 1 it must not 
be!” and she flew from the room like 
lightning, and followed the footsteps of 
her father. 1 mechanically went down 
^also, although Eleanor, from the head 
of the other flight of stairs, screamed to 
me to go up to her, and several female 
servants were huddled together in a 
group around their mistress^ half wild 
with terror. 

“ Let go my arm, Ada,” said the 
doctor, in an angry tone, to liis daugh¬ 
ter, who clung around him, and pre¬ 
vented his firing off the blunderbuss. 
« Do you wish to see your father mur¬ 
dered before your face ? Surely mad¬ 
ness must have taken hold ofyou, thus 
to act!” But she relinquished not her 
hold. 


About six yards ofl'stood the young 
man, with a dark-lantern in his hand, 
which only {partially illumined the doc¬ 
tor’s study (the room in which this scene 
passed), and shewed to me,but partially, 
the figure of a very tall, elegant young 
man, with a black crape tied over his 
face. 1 saw that he trembled dread¬ 
fully. An open secretary shewed but 
too plainly the purport of his nocturnal 
visit. 

“ Take tlus frantic child away from 
me,” said Dir. Lascelles to me, on per¬ 
ceiving 1 had entered the room, *' or 
some mischief will be done. She knows 
not what she does.” 

** Oh kill him not, my father!” 
shrieked the agonised girl. “ Even 
though lie is robbing you, take not his 
life! At what a moment to send him 
to his Maker, with such a crime as 
this unrepented ofl” Still the father 
struggled to free himself from his 
daughter; still slic hung upon him ; 
still circled him with her arm.«, and pre¬ 
vented him from taking away the life of 
the trembling culprit before him. I 
had not now a single doubt that Has¬ 
tings, the son of my earliest and truest 
friend, stood there before me; and how 
did he stand ? as a detected thief— a 
midnight robber! But he must be 
saved, at all events, thought I ; and 1 
saw by the increasing paleness of his 
poor sister, that she could not much 
longer defend him; tliat faintness was 
seizing her, and that then the doctor 
would be at liberty to do as he chose; 
for the miserable young man used no 
means to effect his escape, but seemed 
paralysed with the scene iii which he 
was the chief actor. 

I retreated, therefore, from the cham¬ 
ber, and flying to the street-door, un¬ 
fastened all the bolts and chain, and 
set it wide open. Ada guessed my 
meaning in a moment, and wrestled 
with her death-like sickness and her 
father an instant longer; but it was 
but for an instant, ere she fell senseless 
upon the ground. During that instant 
Hastings had fled. 

When the trembling servants could 
summon up courage enough to bring 
lights, and examine the apartment and 
the house generally, to see what had 
been purloined, and to administer to 
pour Ada such remedies as her father 
ordered for her, we found that the in¬ 
tentions of the thief had been frustrated. 
That though many articles of plate had 
been packed up, and brought from the 
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butler's pantry, notliirigliad been taken, 
and the secret drawer in the doctor’s 
secretary had not yet been opened; so, 
that after a long and diligent search to 
ascertain that no accomplices were left 
in the house, the doctor kissed liis 
daughter, when recovered, calling her 
** a little fool; ’’ but in his heart, no 
doubt, he was glad that he had been 
prevented from taking away the life 
even of a housebreaker; for not the 
slightest suspicion, we saw, had he, or 
any one else, save Ada and myself, 
how nearly connected to him was the 
intended robber. About four o’clock 
ill the morning we all retired, the poor 
girl creeping into my bed, to tell me 
all she knew besides with relation to her 
brother, and the reasons why she so 
strongly suspected him of a deed un¬ 
worthy of his rank and education. 

1 will shew you to-morrow,” said 
the still agitated girl, ‘‘ the letter that 
Hastings contrived to send to me yester¬ 
day: I knownot by whatmeanshedid so, 
but I found it on my dressing-table. 
He speaks of his having obtained some 
sort of situation, or grunt of land, I 
think it is, in Vun-Dieman’s Land, and 
that lie only waits for some money to 
pay his passage thither, and buy some 
necessary tilings for him as a settler. 
He adds, that lie is not going alone; 
that he cannot desert the i>oor girl, 
who has given up every thing for him, 
and he urges me to sec him once more 
before bis departure.” 

“ Then he gives you an address, 
Ada?” inquired I, as a thought en- 
teied my head. 

“ Yes,” she replied; “ he tells me 
he is living in some wretched hole in 
Somers Town, in a single room, and 
that poor Alice and himself are reduced 
to the greatest want. lie even adds, 
but I blush to tell you, that she has 
just given him an infant; and that the 
distresses of both mother and child bad 
rendered him almost desperate.” 

“ I will go there to-morrow, Ada,” 
said I. “ I owe this to the son of my 
dear friend; and 1 may, perhaps, be of 
some service to him.” 

“ God bless you for the thought! ” 
said Ada, fervently. “ VVe know not 
to what misery,and to what guilt, people 
may be driven by headsti-ong passion 
and wretched circumstances. Wicked¬ 
ly as Hastings has acted,believe me, he 
is not utterly dcpraied.” 

“ I fear,’’ said I, “ we must not at¬ 
tempt to extenuate his faults. It is a 


dangerous principle, seeking to find 
excuses for bad actions; but if \vc can 
reclaim this poor prodigal, it is worth 
all our pains, and we will try to¬ 
morrow.’ 

In a back garret, in an obscure street 
in Somers Town, 1 found the residence 
of tlie unhappy young man. I en¬ 
tered the room before he was aware of 
any one seeking him. I stood a mo¬ 
ment at the door contemplating the 
following scene, and hearing the follow¬ 
ing dialogue. 

On a miserable pallet lay the pale, 
emaciated form of a young girl, with a 
baby by her side. She preserved still 
the remains of much beauty, and bad 
great delicacy of complexion. A small 
nre was at the further end of the room; 
and before it sat the young man I had 
seen the evening before. 1 knew him 
at once by the beautiful proportions of 
bis figure, and the colour of his hair; 
be was stirring something over the fire, 
but what 1 could not tell. 

** I fear it will be too thick,” said 
he* “itseemsmorelikepastethangruel, 
Alice; but I am but a bad nurse, 
dearest! Come, take comfort; if wc 
can but get over this trouble, we shall 
do yet. Once in our own settlement, 
love, and we will hold up our heads 
with the best of them. I know J have 
a very powerful arm for work, and 1 
will use it, believe me, heartily, so that 
you need not despond. 1 will never 
forsake you, Alice, even if I should go 
to the gallows-tree for you.” 

“ Bless you, Hastings! ” murmured 
the soft plaintive voice of the young 
creature. “ 1 have proof enough that 
you love me better tliau every thing 
else besides; but 1 have been to you 
nothing but a hindrance and a blight; 
but for roe you would have gone to 
India and prospered; but I shall not 
hinder you long, dear Hastings; my 
time will soon be over. What will 
you do then with this poor little 
thing?” 

The man whom 1 had seen the night 
before engaged in a scene of intended 
plundey now leaned his head upon his 
hand, and sobbed like an infant. “ Do 
not talk so, Alice,” said lie; “ you will 
break my heart. Try to live, for my 
sake, and, poor tiling 1 for the baby’s, 
too. Come, take a little of tliis stuff (it 
is too thick, X.fear); it will do you good, 
I hope; besides, Ada will send us 
something soon ; I know she will not 
suffer us all to die,” And the young 
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mati potired outiiito-a1insiti.s€nnethiTfg 
lliat looked aU in intnjM, and -certainly 
not over inviting to a delicate stomach. 
In turning, to bring the mess to the 
invalid, he started, and saw me. He 
knew me in a moment; and, with.a 
fece of crimson, tiasiily coming np to 
me, whispered to me, “ Not a wow of 
last night, I conjure you, or you will 
kill her." 1 nodded my head, and 
advanced. I soon made my self the mis¬ 
tress of all the secrets of that wretched 
attic in Somers Town. 

Tlie girl, I found, had been a mil¬ 
liner, and her extreme beauty had at¬ 
tracted the love of Ha3tin;;;s. She had 
been seduced, and most dearly loved 
her seducer. On his intended embarka¬ 
tion at Portsmouth, she had followed 
him thither, to take, as she believed, a 
last look and embrace of him; but had 
evinced such unfeigned anguish at the 
thoughts of a separation, that her lover 
had not the heart to desert her. Dis- 
vegardiug worldly interest, and every 
thing else, he had returned with her to 
London, where they had lived on tlic 
spoil ofhis equi nments for many months, 
and after that, 1 fear, in a still less ho¬ 
nourable w.)y. The sale of his sister’s 
valuables had relieved him from a very 
heavy and disgiuceful responsibility. 
Now he had obtained a grant of land, 
not far from Sydney, but could not 
leave bis iinhap|Ty partner, for she was 
just brought to bed, in the midst of 
extreme poverty, of a son; but she had 
suffered so much from contending feel¬ 
ings and real want, that she thought, 
and so did 1 at first, that she had not 
many days to live. 

Cold must have been the heart that 
would not have done its utmost for 
two ybung persons so situated; but 
when one of them was the darling and 
first-bom child of my own Eleanor, it 
is not to be wondered if 1 stirred my¬ 
self to the utmost for their benefit. 

Nutritious food, and hope of better 
days, soon revived the poor girl, 
who, saving her first guilty imprudence 
with regard to Hastings, was a most 
excellent creature. He tendenly loved 
her, and assured me a hundred times 
over, that he never could love another 
woman, and had no other wish than 
making her his wife, and setting off 
for Sydney. 

With every thing necessary for their 
intended plan of life, with implements 
of industry and agriculture, seeds of 
every kind and sort, and a auificient 


sura tif money for their support until 
their farm grows prodnctive,.did I ac¬ 
company the young coople, now man 
and wife, and fheir infanrt, on board 
the vessd proceeding to Van-Dieraan’s 
Land ; Ada having managed to take 
leave of them both previously, She, 
however, added many things to their 
stock of comforts from her own pocket- 
money. I have since heard that they 
are going on very prosperously, and are 
sincerely attached to each other. 

Dr, Lasceiles is a very keen-witted 
and intelligent man. I shrewdly sus¬ 
pect that be lias had some notion, but 
not to its full extent, and certainly not 
of the purposed robbery, of the indis¬ 
cretions ofhis beloved wife’s son,for 
he made his daughter, Ada, the other 
day, a present of 500/., saying, very 
significantly, ** she was at perfect liberty 
to use it in any way slie pleased." I 
foigot to add, that llie watch and jewels 
of this charming young girl, not 
having been pledged for a quarter of 
their worth, 1 contrived to have re¬ 
deemed, and sent back to her. An¬ 
other thing makes me think that the 
good doctor knows more of this affair 
than he likes to own, is, that tlie other 
day, when 1 was present, he said good- 
Iiumonredly to Ada, on perceiving his 
favourite necklace and bracelets on, 
“ Surely these said gems are fairy-gifts, 
Ada; they disappear and come again 
to sight in a most marvellous way.” 
But whatever suspicions the doctor 
may have, it is quite clear that my 
friend Eleanor has none; and even 
when she does know that Hastings is 
married, and settled in or imar Syd¬ 
ney, she will not think it at all strange, 
for she is always saying, “ iliat her 
son was fond of fanning pursuits, and 
that he always told her he would go 
to'Canada, or live in the back settle¬ 
ments in America, as he should love to 
clear and improve an estate ofhis own, 
no matter where it was situated.” 

That a great and, I twist, everlasting 
friendship should have sprung up from 
these circumstances between Ada Las- 
celles and myself, there can be no 
doubt. She is a rare and most e.\- 
traordinary girl; and so thinks Al¬ 
gernon Meredith, I fancy; but tliis is 
no tale of him. We had enough of 
him before, and his escape from stran¬ 
gulation ; and yet he is really worthy 
of a record by himself. If 1 live, he 
shall have it. 
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Mosks Edbeut^ the author of the ex¬ 
tremely valuable and recondite work 
before us, presents himself with many 
passports to our favourable oonsideta- 
tioii. Accustomed us W'C liave long 
been to be addressed in terms of flat¬ 
tery, we never recollect any thing so 
completely heart-winning and over¬ 
powering as the dedication of “ the 
llistorical Account of the Ten Tribes 
the River Sambatyon, in 
commences as follows: 

“ TO THE itl.USTRIous PDBI-IC. 

'* I lake the liberty to dedicate this small 
work to the public in general, to mil 
J'rieiids and acquaintances, and more 
particularly the subscribers. 

‘“Oentlemen,—The intention of tliose 
nlio iledicfite their works is, in general, 
to obtain some favour or benefit, and not 
for glor^ or juslice; and 1 mu one of 
those. From the time I began this work, 
my intention has ever been to dedicate 
it to some great, liumane, and charitable 
jiei'sonage, who, by some heroic action, 
would he w'illing to render me some ns- 
sLstanro to pay the expenses of printing 
it. Blit the misfortunes nttending hu¬ 
man life have deprived me of such a 
favour, in spite of nil my efforts ; and 
although it may not be necessary to de- 
claro or explain in this work such inten¬ 
tion or desire, 1 do it for tiiy satisfaction, 
and for tlie comfort of my life, following, 
at the sumo time, a proverbial maxim, 
which snv«, chap. xii. ‘25, vrt< a'js rtitn 
nsri'V' ' jleavincss in the heart of a man 
raaketh it stoop, but a good word maketh 
it glad.’ If a person is surrounded by the 
sorrows and anxieties nttending human 
life, he must relate them to his friends, 
in order to get consolation, and that ho 
may forget his sorrows and troubles; 
ns in this case lie n ill forget or banish 
them from his mind and henit, as the 
word announces, and will act according 
to the sacred text, DD'rvaW)ib omnit’ji. 
As I am ignorant who are my friends or 
enemies, to whom 1 might relate my 
anxieties, I do it to Uie public in general, 
in order to comfort myself, tuul to obtain 
the consolation of selling my work, that 


Imny realise enough to pay the expenses 
of printing, and leave some profit for the 
prosecution of my journey to the holy 
land of say fathers,. Jerusalem, where 1 
may spend the rest of my life with my 
family, devoting the whole of my time, 
with divine nssistunce, to the service of 
God.” 

We do not know any thing to corre¬ 
spond with this address to the ** illus¬ 
trious public,” except the periodical 
appeals to the “finest [leasantry.” But 
our authoi*, the Israelite, has not been 
as fortunate in finding “ great, humane, 
and charitable personages,” ■ ready to 
perform the “ heroic action ” of paying 
his “ expenses,” as a certain gentleman 
of the sister island, whom we, in imita¬ 
tion of our ministers, shall suffer to be 
nameless. Rabbis, it appears, are more 
difficult of finding than rabble. 

'Moses, however, ha^ obtained his 
end at last, for bis book has come 
forili. The main object of its publica- 
tioR, we perceive, is to aid him in get¬ 
ting on to Jerusalem, where he may 
spend the remainder of bis days with 
his family. Jt is dubious wliether he 
hopes to meet his family in the Holy 
City, or to take them there. Judging 
from the venerable beard of the rabbi, 
as exhibited in bis frontispiece, and 
from several incidental circumstances 
related in his work, he must be at the 
lowest computation a bund red years 
old ; and we find that he was born in 
Morocco, not .Icrusalem. It must be 
rather a hopeless speculation to start 
in quest of iiis parents, in order to 
receive their patriarchal blessing; and 
tlie fitniily, or families, which he may 
have raised, as the Americans say, 
during his travels, raiisl now be of 
years which render them capable of 
acting for tliemselres. We tear, on 
the whole, that the aspirations of Edrehi 
after Jerusalem are not destined to have 
an auspicious result, and that ho must 
dwell in the land of Gentiles to tlic 
day of his death, far apart from the 
benignant sway of Ibrabiro Pacha. 


settled beyond 
the East.’’ It 


• A Historical Account of the Ten Tribes, settled beyond the River Sunibntvon, 
iu tlie East; willi many otlier curious Matters relating to the State of the Israelites 
ill various Parts of the World, Scc.tkc, fiic. Translated from the original Manuscript, 
and comjiilcd by tin* Rev. Dr. M. Edrehi, Native of Morocco, Menfber of the Tnl- 
mudical Academies of T-ondon and Amstenlnm, Pral’essor of Modern and Oriental 
Languages, Private Tutor to the University of Cambridge, Author of “ The Lniv of 
Life,” “ The Hand of Moses,’’ &c. &c. &c. London : printedfer the Author ; and 
sold by Griffiths, 'Wellington Street, Strand, and 'H. Wosbbourne, Salisbury S(piure» 
18J6, Pp. XX. + 290, 
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^ We arc the more confirmed in this 
view of the case, after looHing over the 
formidable array of certificates* which 
he prefixes to his volume. In a docu¬ 
ment, ** fait, Amsterdam, le C Aout, 
1811”—about twenty-six years ago — 
Samuel Mendcs de Sola, Imanuel Oheb 
Abendana, and a score other “ thiolo- 
giens, membres de. Vacademie talmwUque 
de la cimnmmuii Israelite Portiigaise 
d'Amsterdam'’ certify their regret for 
the loss of tlieir worthy colleague, the 
“ Sieur Moise Kdrehi,” who “ « Veffet 
dc sc perfectionner dans sc* etudes a le 
dcssein de se rendre a Vancienne et 
saiute ville de JervsiUcm, ville fameuse, 
entre autre, par les progrh quon y fait 
JoHrnellement dans les sciences t'/ieolo- 
giennes et dam les mysteres de la reli¬ 
gion divine.” Our readers, who have 
not turned their attention with critical 
minuteness to the state of theological 


science in Jerusalem, hiay be some¬ 
what unprepared fbr this panegyric on 
its advanced progress; but it is"at least 
equally astonishing tlifft Moses, having 
starter! from Amsterdim on his way to 
.Terusalem in 1811, should find himself 
no further advanced on his journey 
than London in 1837. His course to¬ 
wards his destined end is somewhat 
devious. We find “0..l.F.Noeldecke, 
Dr. med. et chir.” applauding his 
“ noble but d’arriver stir le sol plus 
que classiqde, sur le sol sacri de scs 
uncHres,” under the dale of “ Olden- 
bourg, le 31 Mai, 1812.” On the 12tli 
of August of the same year, we find 
him receiving a recommendation from 
“ J. Van Schinne, Maire de la llaye, 
ddpartement desBouches dela Meuse,” 
to the friends of science and humanity, 
to whom he may apply in the long 
journey he was about to undertake. 


* Some of these certificates are curious enough. We copy two or three : 

" Moi soussigne j’attcste quo Monsieur Mo'ise Edrelii avant eii I'lionneur d’i-tre 
admis ii I’audience publique de S. A. B. le Grand-Due de Franefort, fut ensuite in¬ 
vite par S. A. R. a une conversation ^articulicre, oi'i Elle a trouv6 en liii uii bomnie 
de talens ot connaissances distinguees »jui mfirite d'etre recoinmand^ a la bienveil- 
laiice et protection do tons les amis des sciences en general, et pnrlicnlicieinent do 
langucs etrangcres. «< U. MiiLLVR, 

" Aschaffenbourg, Conseiller et Secretaire du ('abinet 

le 17 Septnnbre, 1813.” de S. A. II. le Grand-Due de Frauefort.” 

“ Barmi les attestations nombreiises doiin^es ii Mr. Moise Edrelii, pliisieurs sont 
signees par des professeurs et des hommes de lettres que je connais pnrticulierement, 
et d’apres le temoigmige favorable qu’ils rendent au talens et ii la moralitf- de Mr. 
Moise Edrehi, jo m’empresse de me joindre n eux pour le recommnnder a la ]>ro- 
tectioM de toutes les personiies en place, et a la bienveillance de tous les savans et 
hommes de lettre.s. " Le Baron Silvestrk de Saci, 

'‘Paris, lei Eerrier 1814 .” Mcmbre du corps legislatif de I’institnt 

’ ' * et de la legion d’honnour.” 

'• Having had some conversation with the Rabbi Moses Kdrcbi, 1 have the plea¬ 
sure of testifying that he appears to be well acquainted witli Jewish literature, anil 
think that he can communicate much information respecting the condition of the 
•fewisti people in the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, and the state of learning 
among tliem, •« Alexander Micoll, 

" Map 12, 1828.” Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford.” 

“ After so many names of profound learning, T hesitate to subscribe mine. 
Nevertheless, at Rabbi Edrehi's request, I cannot withhold my testimony to Iii.s 
uncommon learning in the Hebrew language, and his eminent proficiency (beyond 
^any thing 1 have ever heard or read of) in the history and antiquities of his nation. 

” 1 have less diffidence in testifying to his knowledge of tlie Spanish and French 
languages, and to his diligence and temper as a teacher (of which I have had experience 
in my own family), to the correctness of his morals, and his very amiable manner. 

“ London, Aug. 2.^», 1828.” “ Stanly Lefs Giffoud, LL.D.” 

Naniik Pasha also gives hftn a certificate in Turkisli. Wo have professors of 
oriental lang^uagos by the dozen j and after running over the list of such iinines^ 
It is not unainusing to read the following : 

“ I have had also the pleasure of a long conversation with the Rabbi Edrelii; 
and from mil perfect knmrtedge of the Hebrew language, literature, S^e., I can pronounce 
him to be perfectly comjiotent to instruct any one, both in the language and literature 
of that most extmordinary people the Jews. 

“ July the 20l/i, 18154.” “ Aucitstus Fitzolarekce.” 

Verily, this is as much a certificate of the learning of Lord Augustus Fitzclarence 
as of Moses Edrehi. 
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On tlie 4tli of Decetniber lie is n't Goiidn, 
and on the 9th, lOtli, and 11th, at the 
Hague, receiving testimonials and good 
wishes from various persons—among 
them, \'an Maauen—to speed him on 
his voyage; and 1813 supplies us with 
notices of his movements to Arnhdm, 
Nimeguen, Cleves, Wesel, Meniz, &c. 
Perpetuallyjourneyingon the Jerusalem 
route, amid ihekind words of professors, 
mayors, commissaries of police, sove¬ 
reign princes, barons, generals of divi¬ 
sion, grand rabbins, and so forth, 
liut still Jerusalem is, like the Flying 
island, as far olFas ever; for in 1814 
he is landed, not in the city of David, 
but in that of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
whose sceptre was tlien rapidly depart¬ 
ing from liim.- Here all idea of pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land seems to be 
totally forgotten, for, except some visits 
to Amsterdam and Brussels, the rabbi 
made Paris his head-quarters, occupy¬ 
ing a shop in the bazaar on tlie Boule¬ 
vard des Italicns, which was unfortu¬ 
nately burnt on the 1st of Jan. 1825; 
and as the commissary of police of the 
quartier Feydeau testifies, “ tms It’s 
Hiarc/iandiscs tjui se trouvaieiU (fans Ic 
boutique du Sieur Edrehi ont cle per- 
dues. Cc qui le reduit d la plus triste 
situation puis <pi il ti'a aveune autic 
resource.'* Until this calamity, Moses 
was a prosperous man. 'fhe business 
he followetl w.as that of a perfumer on 
a considerable scale, having no less 
than fourteen young ladies in his em¬ 
ployment constantly occupied in mak¬ 
ing purfames. 

Tills blow, which he ought to have 
considered as an infliction upon him 
fur loitering in Paris, in.stead of fulfil¬ 
ling his design of proceeding to Jeru¬ 
salem to perfect himself in his studies 
in that most theological and scientific 
city, as his brother Talmudists of Am¬ 
sterdam declare it to be, completely 
ruined poor Edrehi; and by a natural 
attraction he gravitated towards Lon¬ 
don, where he has now sojourned for 
some ten or eleven years, performing 
the miscellaneous duties of rabbi, cigar- 
seller, preacher in the .synagogue, ped¬ 
lar, Hebrew grinder, wandering phar- 
macopolist, vender of specifics, author, 
and, what is too often a synonyme 
for that last trade, beggar, and many 
others, too numerous for our limits, 
with indefatigable assiduity. But not 
a word about Jerusalem from his 
].ondon patrons, except in one re¬ 
commendation from chief rabbi Mel- 


dola, who expresses a hope that all 
humane and charitable persons will 
** encourage <and enable liim to execute 
hi.s religious and devoted intention of 
settling in the Holy Land, at Jeru¬ 
salem, with his fiimilybut this is 
dated on the 27th of Tishri, 5586, 
which date of the greater supputation 
corresponds with 1826, eleven years 
ago. 

Yet the project is not abandoned—it 
merely sleeps; for here we have an 
address to the Committee of the Lite¬ 
rary Fund, in which he admonishes 
that erudite body to the following 
effect: 

" I'he duty of benevolence to * the 
stranger' is thus explained in the holy 
law : ' And you shall love the stranger? 
This is n direct command, and is thus 
stated in Leviticus, xxiv. 22, iriK tSBwn 
oynhH " niK '3 n'H' mno laa osb riTi' 

' Ye shall buve one manner of law, as 
well for the stranger os for one of your 
own country': for I nm the Lord your 
God.’ This possiige is, by the tradition 
of^iur wise men, explained to mean, that 
if a stranger shall remain in the land for 
twelve months, ho shall be considered 
as one of the inhabitants, and entitled to 
all advantages and privileges, according 
to tlie law of the country.” [llatlier a 
loose gloss tin's, and not palatable to 
poor-law commissioners.] 

'• I'lie study of the divine law, the 
pursuit of science, and tlio advancement 
of the public welfare, are duties of tlie 
highest importance; and Moses makes 
ii an obligation on every one to meditate 
on the holy law (Deut. v. 1). 

“ Without doubt, the greatness of this 
nation, and its reputation amongst the 
nations, has arisen from the extensive 
charities which have been instituted, 
and the great exertions which have been 
made to extend benevolence to all, of 
whatever country, and of whatever creed, 
who stand in need of protection and sup. 
port; and, amongst these institutions, it 
is certain that there is not one that can 
justly claim a higher rank than your 
noble society. 

“ As the end 1 have in view, in the 
present ])ablication, is to raise a small 
sum to enalile me to retire to tlie Holy 
Land, tb spend the few remaining years 
of my life in the city of Jerusalem, in the 
bosom of my own family, and surrounded 
by relations—that 1 may, after a long 
life of ninny and varied vicissitudes, 
devote myself to meditation on the holy' 
law, and the exercise of devotion to the 
God of Israel. In humble hope that your 
benevolent society will render me some 
assistance, to enable me to proceed on 
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my jsQrney, nnd emble 4a deTota 
myself Id so laudable on db)ect; I bare 
taken tbe Ubo;rty of addressing <^c ]>re- 
seut letter 4o you; and 1 feel assured, 
that when my case is taken iuto consi¬ 
deration, you will generously condescend 
to assist me.” 

Tiiis touching address to tiie Literaries 
concludes with a prayer for the king and 
queen, as an appropriate wind-up to a 
supplication for sovereigns. We doubt 
not that the comnsittee were highly 
edified by the extract from Leviticus; 
but Moses plies them on a sorer point 
from Ecclesiastes: 

“Now, among these precepts of the law, 
as laid down in the Talmud (mxn 
(ho obligation to assist ond encourage 
moil of learning nnd understanding, that 
they may be enabled to benefit the world 
by their knowledge, and to pursue with¬ 
out interruptiua the study of the holy 
law, is one of the jiriucipul injunctions. 
And this branch of moral study is the 
more needful to be observed, as poverty 
and trouble citiUhmally harass learned men 
and students, as is stated by fiolomtm in, his 
book of Ecrlesiastes, 

•ynon n'bpb ttb o vnvrt nnn nnni 'natp 
D31 onb p'nsnb xb oai nanban amaab Kbi 
nn *3 *tn O'jrvf'} -ttb dji •n«nji tmaib Kb 

.Db3 riK mp' yjsn 

We must not affront the Literary 
Fund by appending a translation ; nor 
shall we differ from Moses by adding 
tlie points, for we have no doubt that 
many among them will find his com¬ 
mentary (in it(din) upon the passage 
quite pointed enough already. If tve 
mistake not, however, Edrebi has ere 
now been favoured by the patronage of 
the Fund, bis main claim as a literary 
man being two works, one called tlie 
Tomt littiw, or the Law of Life, 
printed in London in the year of tbe 
world 5550, or 1790; and another, 
published in Amsterdam -in So.liO, or 
1790, entitled I'ad Moseft, or the 
Jliand of Moses—works which, having 
been, of course, diligently perused by 
the learned personages composing the 
Literary Fund Committee, obtained 
their patronage for the rabbi. The 
former of these illustrious composi¬ 
tions it has never been our good 
fortune to meet. We possess the 
latter, and have studied it with 
great interest and advantage. As the 
initiated are aware, tbe title .is .caba>- 
listical, ''T'^ (a liand) making numeri- 
caily 14; and the work, accordingly, 
consists of fourteen sermons of Mos^. 


They are very good nnd -OTthodox dis¬ 
courses, in which die necesiity nnd 
piety of paying learned men, and sup¬ 
porting ill idleness the rabbiiiicail order, 
is touched upon with a most earnest and 
disinterested eloquence. 

Since the publication of that work, 
we believe llint Moses has not ventured 
into print until tbe present time. What 
tlie precise intention in tlie volume 
before us may be, it is bard to say; but 
it seems principally devoted to the dis¬ 
covery of the ten tribes and the history 
of the river Sambatyon. He informs us, 
after quoting many illustrious books, 
“ particularly one called llogueo Saka, 
and also Ptolemy and Kaketeas llegco 
Lat,” that 

“ Thi.s book of mine contains the 
cream of all that has been written on the 
matter in hnnd ; and, in consequence, 
I have given it tbe title of Mahasoy Nisim, 
Hook of Miracles. 

“ This work speaks of the miracles 
which the blessed God wrought in our 
behalf, nnd wliich he .still performs every 
moment for us, nnd particularly tbose in 
favour of tbe ten tribes who exist at tbe 
present dtij', and wlio bavo great wealth; 
nnd kings, princes, governors, lands, nnd 
cattle, are given them by the nssistonco 
of God : it also treats of the letter which 
was sent fiom Sambatyon in n very won¬ 
derful manner (iiroofs of wiiicli 1 will 
bring in tbe proper jduce). And I ]»ray 
tliat I may find such favour in the eyes 
of tbe Almigbl v, ns will dispose him to 
let me return to .Teritsalem, to join my 
family and bretliren ; for I wisli to go and 
die tliere, and be buried tiiere; all wliich 
will take place with tbe will of God, 
not my permission ; and tlierefore 1 have 
composed tiiis book to find grace in bis 
eyes, and those of the public, for whose 
instruction it is written, and also that 
their days nnd my own may be prolonged 
in this life, and that we may enjoy the 
next. And, moreover, I pray tbat be 
will enable me to print other books, 
wliicb 1 have made on various ]>reoiou8 
and, to tlie public, instructive subjects; 
ns may be seen in the hooks composed 
nnd published by me, called Torat Haim, 
or the Iaiw of Life, limited in London 
in tbe year of the world .5559, or 1790 ; 
arid also in a book published in Amster¬ 
dam, in tbe year of the world 5559, or 
1799, called Vad Mosvh, tbe Hand of 
Moses. 

“ And BO, I praj' tiie Almighty nnd 
blessed God of Israel to assist mo to 
meditate in bis Holy Land, ns well as 
my seed and generation after me, with 
health nnd prosperity.” 

We sh«H post})one the coneideration 
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of the Ten Tribes for a wWlo, agreeing, 
nevertheless, \vitli I/rrd A——, that 
it is an interesting subject. With him, 
we tire «f opimort thirt Professor Mil- 
nism's History of the Jem was eomija- 
ratively valueless. When John Murray 
ofl'ered it for his perusal, his lordship 
asked, “ lias Milraan found the ten 
tribes?” The biblio|7ole was obliged 
to answer in the negative. “ Then,” 

replied lord A-, “ he and his 

book Jiray go to Erebus. I have sucked 
the two tribes as dry as they will let 
me: if he had found the other ten, it 
might be a godsend.” A more philo¬ 
sophical reflection upon antiquarian 
and historical knowledge was never 
made, and it sets its author at once on 
the very pinnacle of profoundly reason¬ 
ing apliorisis. We must, however, as a 
newer subject, betake ourselves to the 
river'Sambatyonj and a most respect- 
able river it is. Had it lieeii Christian, 
instead of Israelite, Sir Andrew Agnew 
would infallibly have moved it a vole 
of thanks. 

Of the existence of this famous stream 
theie are many most .satisfactory testi¬ 
monies, such as the Targiun ofJoiia- 
liian, the conversations ofKabbi Akiba 
with that somewhat singular Homan 
emperor named Tornosrefos, ike.; but 

“ 'I'ho third and greatest proof is the 
declaration of an Isruelito of the tribe of 
IJan, natntkl EUlad lliuhuii, who came 
from these parts, and wlio jiublidied an 
account of it in a book, to whicli ho 
atli.'cod bis own name, printed in the 
city of Brin, in (Jenimny, in the year of 
file world named 'Sm EW.n/ 
Jfailtini, 

“ 'J’liis account, as that hook says, had 
been printed at ('onstuntinople for the 
first lime two hundred years before. It 
then goes on ns follows ; ' And near the 
place wlieie dwell the children of our 
prophet Qand master) Moses is llio great 
river Sambatyon, so called 'from their 
having fled from idolatry; and that river 
surrounds them,-so that no one can enter 
except on the Sabbath. Other nations 
call it Sabteno. It forms a square, and 
would take three months to go round it 
ill the inside. There are many houses 
and castles. They have nothing unclean 
amongst them, neither bird nor animal: 
the only want they experience is that of 
horses, on occasions that they wage war 
with other nations, as I will hereafter 
mention in a more fitting place. There 
are no wild lieusts, dogs, cats, vermin, 
or flies ; in fact, they absolutely have no 
unclean animal soever. They only have 
oxen, sheep, «od poultry ;iill the t^iurim. 


omna, olean and lawful. Their cattle 
brif^ forth iw4ce in the rear j and they 
sow wheat and barley; aod have, besides, 
all sorts of fruits that are in the world. 
They mint for nothing, are devout, and 
have the fear of God before their eyes ; 
and Lave the whole Bible, and the Tal¬ 
mud, ami the Mesnayot, &c. &c. In 
general, tlie Hahamim are very learned 
in the arts and sciences, and are very 
rich, having much gold and silver, jewels, 
diamonds, fine pearls, and all sorts of pre¬ 
cious stones, &c.; and when they read, 
they say thus : ‘ Joshua, the son of Nun, 
and disci])le of Moses, said that the 
blessed Lord taught him,’ &c. &c., as is 
noted in the book above named. Tho 
only language they know how to speak 
and write is the sacred Hebrew. 

“ 'I'lioy have, as we li.avc, the Dinim ; 
are extremely pious. God-fearing, and 
just. They never take on oath, and 
never mention profanely the holy name 
of God ; and they even punish those 
who use Ilis name to attest any thing ; 
for they say, ‘ What is the use of swear¬ 
ing by Ills holy name, knowing that for 
doing so children die when they arc 
joiii^.’ They live to the age of our 
i'iithiw Moses, one liundvcd and twenty 
years. Children never din in the life- 
tiino of their fathers, who live to see 
three or four goncrations. There is litllo 
or no fear of thieves, wild be.isls, wicked 
and evil .spirits, or any thing bad, so that 
children take it by turns to guard and 
watch the flocks; and all this comes from 
their being good, and never uttering 
falsehood, living according to the law, 
null strictly observing their religion, and 
abstaining from siii.” 

This is a very comfortable commu¬ 
nity; and as the veracity and authen¬ 
ticity of our friend Eldad, the Danite, 
is beyond question, the proof of its 
existence is complete. But Sambalyon 
itself is not lobe dismissed so hastily. 

“ The breadth of the river Sambalyon 
is full 220 yards, and contains stmd and 
stones; niid tho noise of these stones 
makes it like thunder and hurricanes; 
they rise up and go down, the noise 
whereof at night may be heard at half a 
league distance. 

“ There are also many springs and 
fountoins of soft water, which empty 
tliemselvfls into a basin, from whence 
the gardens and orchards are watered 
and refreshed. The waters in the nameil 
places contain all kinds offish, and round 
about ore every sort of clean birds. ’Ihe 
stones before named, which make so 
much noise, and move up and down, 
repose from tho setting in to the going 
down of tiie Saldwilh. And around the 
river there is a fire descendefrom heaven 
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every dev in tlie week, and remains there, 
except Sabbath; so that no person can 
approach the river, for the fire burns 
every thing within its reach. Beyond 
the river dwell the four tribes, who come 
near with their flocks and herds to shear 
them, it being an excellent country for 
pasturage. Then the people of Sam« 
batyon see them, and speak to them, 
ancf sav. ‘ Shew us your asses from 
afar, and vour camels;’ and they are 
surprised.” 

And no wonder. Well, indeed, may 
it be said to I'lldad, while recording 
these anecdotes, “ Shew us your asses.” 
Elsewhere we are informed : 

“It has been told ns, that our fore¬ 
fathers related tlmt, the iiiglit of their 
being put down there, they heard many 
extraordinary noises; and on the morrow 
they saw a great fleet approach, and by 
one of God’s miracles they escaped; and 
afterwards they were encircled by a river, 
in a place where there had been no river 
before. This river, which is of sand and 
stones, is called Sambntyon, and exists 
even at the present clay* The stones 
and sand move about with such leoiso 
and violence, that were there a mountain 
of iron situated near, it would be broken 
in pieces. This noise continues until 
the coming in of Sabbath; also, when 
tliis time comes, there descends from 
heaven a cloud, which covers the river 
till Sabbath goes out. It is called Sam- 
batyon, and by other nations Sabteno. In 
some places it is sixty yards broad.” 

The sceptic might, perhaps, doubt the 
existence of a river, conskting wholly 
of saud and stones, rolling with a thun¬ 
dering noise all the week-days, and rest¬ 
ing on the Sabbath ; but IVloses Edrehi 
himself puts down all such irrational 
scruple, by what is almost ns good as 
ocular demonstration: 

“ Now, kind and honourable readers, 
I, the author of this work, declare, on 
my word of honour, that 1 have heard it 
said, by many respectable and trust¬ 
worthy persons, that they saw at Homo, 
Touongst many other curious things which 
are there, a sand-glass, the sand of which 
was taken out of the river Sambatyon. 
'Jlie sand runs all the week, and stops 
on the Sabbath-day. It has nlso’been seen 
at Leghorn.. Congequenlly, ray friendly 
reader, with the understanding God has 
given you, you will judge, by this won¬ 
derful history, that it is tiue and certain, 
and, moreover, tlmt it is a thing which is 
written u)>out in tho Talmud,” &c. 

To tliis we can add our own indi¬ 
vidual evidence in corroboration. It 


is perfectly certain that not only in 
Rome and I.cghorn, but even in l..on- 
don, sand-glasses are to be found which 
cease to run on the Sabbath-day, if they 
be carefully deposited upon the end 
into which the sand has already flowed. 
Whether the sand comes from the river 
Sambatyon we cannot vouch, hut that 
such is the fact is unquestionable. We 
invite the attention of the fellows of the 
Royal Society to this curious pheno¬ 
menon, for it is as well worthy of a 
notice in their transactions os nine- 
tenths of the papers which they are in 
the habit of publisliing. 

Edrelti very properly reprehends tlie 
infldel spirit which is abroad : 

“ .Some ignorant people there are who 
believe nothing; and so perverse, ns to 
be unwilling to be convinced, letting 
every tiling full to the ground. With 
their bawling unbelieLand pride, such 
persons close their beam against under¬ 
standing, or knowing the sacred Bible ; 
and they shut their eyes to the light 
of the holy or sacred 'J'nlmud, called 
ns byait' mm, Tom Shebaal Pee (Mental 
Law) ; they tire even ignorant of any an¬ 
cient or modern authors, profane or sacred. 
For such unbelieving ])ersons 1 will bring, 
in support of what I say, the testimony 
of an author who has obtained belief and 
credit in all nations, and it is .losoph 
Ben Gurgun tlie Great, called iii their 
language .loseph de Bella .Tudaica, or 
.Tosephus, who, in his History of the ll'nrs 
of the Jews, last book, thirty-fifth chapter, 
.sa 3 's, in the following manner, ‘ 'J'beEm* 
peror I'betos, returning from Paras and 
Maday (that is, Persia and India), met 
with the Jews on the other side of tho 
river Sambatyon ; and it being Sabbath, 
he rested, and then crossed with his 
army, and was received by the Jews 
with honour and r6s])ect; and when he 
left he gave the name of l^batino to tliis 
river, which means reposing on the Sab¬ 
bath-day.’” 

If thi-s explanation of their want of 
knowledge does not make the igno¬ 
rant people,” who know nothing of an¬ 
cient or modem authors, ashamed of 
themselves, shame is banished from the 
earth. Gurgun the (Jreat de Bella 
Jiidaica and tlie Emperor Thetos must 
pul them to the rout. 

The author of the book Derech 
llayusEr, who travelled in the year 
1531, is another authority in favour 
of the river. 

“ When wp cainn to tho city, near to 
Sambatyon, we heard a great noise and 
roar, as of a tempest; and tho nearer wo 
approached Sambatyon, the greater was 
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tlie noiso. We were told wlmt it was, 
namely, the river, and that we ought not 
to go out of the city we were in a single 
sto]), on account of the danger from the 
Jews, who threaten the Pristians, because 
the king of the Pristians’ country injured 
tlie merchants and citizens of that place, 
who are posted armed, as guards of the 
river Sambatyon, out of affection to the 
Jews who come from the other side of 
Sambatyon, and carry on war against 
the Pristians, whose king pays tribute 
to the Jews; and when he wishes to 
free himself, the Jews of Sambatyon 
wage war against the Pristians. 

Their king is an Ishmaelite and a 
Alahometuii; and, in conseciuence of that, 
we, were obliged to remain three weeks, 
during which time 1 made many inquiries 
concerning the river Sambatyon, of the 
Jews who live there, and respecting the 
citj' of Pristian. Of every thing 1 asked 
1 obtained a separate answer. 

“ Ibuching the river, they told me 
that every day in the week the stones 
rise to the height of u liouse. When 
tlicy said that, 1 asked them why did 
they want guards, as nobody could pass 
during the week, including the Jews, for 
fear of the stones"! They answered, that 
they were wanted only two hoars before 
Sabbath, when the stones remain still 
and qubit, and that many Jew’S come 
mounted on good horses, and cross the 
river in less titan an hour ; and tlint the 
guards go to the city to give notice of 
the coming of the Jews, so that they 
Jo not keep and observe the Subbutli. 
During the week, some are in one place 
and some in another, trying to rob tra¬ 
vellers ; but on Friday the guard assem¬ 
ble, and then go to the city to announce 
the approach of tlie Jews, 

“ This is all they told me concerning 
the river. On Sabbath tliere is no guard; 
it is not permitted, llespecting the his¬ 
tory of the Jew’s in Sambatyon, they told 
me that, when they make war, they de¬ 
stroy the cities, and take away every 
thing tliey find therein, until they oblige 
tlieir enemies to pay the annual tribute. 
They then go to the city, and cross the 
river Sambatyon an hour before Sabbath, 
and return home cheerful and contented.” 

The kings in those countries are not 
to be despised. 

** Their king, Klcazar, is a very great 
man among the Jews ; he is a giant nine 
feet high; his sword is six fingers broad, 
and three yards long. lie never sheathes 
his sword till he has slain some of his 
enemies, of whom be can kill eight hun¬ 
dred at once. The soldiers carry a kind 
of halbert called noil, llomuch, of co¬ 
loured wood, and on iron point made 
sharp, two lingers in length. When 


they get to Maray Fruncas, they kill 
thousiinds of their enemies. They also 
carry hows mid arrows, as in the time of 
the king David, who slew the giant 
Goliah, in Palestina, with a stone thrown 
from a sling. Their bows are of pure 
gold, very thick and strong; and their 
swords have poisoned pomts, so that the 
wounded die directly. They are well 
nc(|uainted w'ith the science of war, and 
yet (liey pay tribute. They return home 
m peace to the other side of Sambatyon, 
the Friday before Sabbath. 

” As 1 have before said, the king, 
Kleazur, is the greatest of all: he is 
alw'ays at the head of the army, to pro¬ 
tect the other twenty-three kings, among 
whom there was one named Daniel, very 
pious, and so strong, that he could slay 
a thousand at a time, be they ever so 
powerful; and he is armed like Goliah 
the Philistine, and very humble, llis 
palace is more maguiiiceut than those of 
the other twent 3 ’’-three. His lands are 
in Dam Fjihrowaah, in Armiiiica, which 
name is given to his congregation and 
country ; for each king, us 1 before ob¬ 
served, has his own lauds separate. 
Theil' palaces are of gold, silver, and 
diamonds, these things being so plen¬ 
tiful among them; and no one is per. 
mitted to enter the palaces. The 7sh- 
niaelitish merchants are the only persons 
allowed to remain in the country; the 
reason fur which is, because they are 
circumcised. 

" 'I’hey give gold to these merchants 
in exchange for the iron; and by this 
means the Ishmaelites return home very 
rich. When the king Daniel went to 
synagogue three times a day, his queen 
and family always accompanied him, 
because liis two sons, the princes, were 
warriors, llis two daughters are so mo¬ 
dest,' that they cover their faces when 
they go out, so that no person can speak 
to them. They are eminently beautiful; 
and they never go out unless they are 
accompanied by one of the family, until 
they are ni'arriod, when they remain 
under the protection and care of their 
husbands. 

“ I was informed that tliis devout man 
has a very precious stone, a cronocal 
(carbuncle). Fie keeps it locked up in 
the week, and on the coming-in of the 
Sabbath 1)^ bangs it up in his room, and 
it gives as much light as seven candles. 
It continues there during Sabbath, there 
being no need of lights; for tlie holy 
law says, ‘ Thou shalt not kindle fire in 
all your habitations on the Sabbath-day.’ 
I was, moreover, informed that in Sam- 
batyou all the inen and women know 
some trade by which to get a living, 
which is cheap. They become very rich, 
for there are few poor. They live like 
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bnriibveik'^^erj religious!/, and employ 
Mds other; for there is no other niitiou 
to rival them*” 

Many otimr equally entertaining 
anecdotes of this interesting nation are 
recorded ; bat we must not steal all 
tlie carbuncles which illuminate the 
volume of Moses. 

The next proof, after tlie “ voyage 
of this gentleman,” is a letter, bi'cwght 
from the Ten Tribes in person, dwell¬ 
ing on the oilier side of the rii'er 
ISambatyon, in the year 1411, and 
acknowledged by the chief rabbies of 
the Holy Land. These philosophers 
admit that it was by a singular miracle 
they obtained the letter, and the story 
is at least edifying. 

“ It is necessary to premiso that, in 
order to support ourselves, wc are obliged 
to appeal to the brethren abroad ; and we 
send messengers, or collectors, to gutlier 
in the contributions on tvliich wc ilepend, 
these collectors being cbosen by drawing 
lots, In tliat year it came to the lot 
of the above rabbi Uaruch to go to iMuca, 
Kp'Q [Mecca is meant], and the Levant. 
Now it happened that the caravan in 
which he weut, and w'hich consisted of 
fire hundred persons, all armed, was at¬ 
tacked in the middle of the desert, and, 
at the dead of the night, the people were 
nearly all slaughtered by the thieves. 
I'he only person who escaped was rabbi 
Baruch : tliis was owing to having risen, 
whilst the others were asleep, to say his 
prayers, the Tekun-Hasot, rWfn ppn; 
and when in the act of doing so, he per. 
ceived the approach of the robbers, he 
fell with his face to the ground; and 
they supposing him to be dead, he es¬ 
caped after the departure of the thieves. 
He then arose, and found every uiio but 
himself had been robbed and murdered, 
and he fell on his knees and gave thanks 
to C)od for his preservation. Tliey had, 
however, taken liis clothes, mules, and 
provisiuus, so that he was left entirely 
destitute of every tiling. Ho then set 
out to travel through the deserts, and 
\ Sid not know what to do, as bo was 
almost starving for hunger; but fortu¬ 
nately he found some herbs which were 
good for eating, and water also be found 
in the mountains. He says tli«s, * I led 
this life for three days, when, tired and 
fatigued of walking, having no food, I 
sat myself under a tree, and begun pray¬ 
ing to God.’ He tlicn relates that, when 
he finished praying, he saw a man on 
horseback aiipronching, armed with 
sword, pistols, and spear, like the 
Cossacks. This man wanted to kiH him; 
hut the rabbi begged hard for bis life. 
/it last tbs horsemao spoke to him 


Arabic; to which tlie rabbi replied in 
the same bmguage. He asked him what 
be was, and whom he believed in. The 
good rttbbi said, 'lama .Tew, and believe 
in Sbeniang Israel, Sew jwb^; that is to 
say, ho b^ieved in the C>od of Israel. 
When the horseman heard this, he 
alighted and embraced him, and said, 

‘ Be not afraid, for 1 am also a .lew.’ 
The rubhi then told him what had hap¬ 
pened to the caravan; and took ftpm his 
imsom the letters he had i-eceired from 
the rabbies of the Holy Land, saying he 
was a saliiach, rtbiP, or messenger. Tice 
stranger brought out victuals of the best 
cpiality; and then left tlie mbbi to de¬ 
liver the letters to his bretliren of the 
ten tribes, on tbe farther side of 
river Sambatyon. To a question of the 
rabbi, the stranger said liie name was 
rabbi Malqueyl, Vu'Dbo, of the tribe of 
Naphtali. And the wise man soid he 
should like to accompany him; but the 
stranger said that, as It was a journey 
fur off, he had better stay bolund, and 
that he w'ould go and deliver the letters 
to his brotliren, and return with their 
answer; for he said that it would be 
impossible for the wise man to perform 
the journey. He replied that he would 
not stay by hiiuself in the desert; that 
he wanted a liluiinga, KJfisp, oud then he 
should not be frightened at any thing. 
Tbe stranger accordingly wrote him ki- 
minga, (Qrnp; and leaving him., with a 
promise to return in three days, lie di>. 
parted with the letters to Ids tribe. 

“ He returned to the apicoiated place 
in three days, and said to the rabbi, 
' 1 leave performed my journey in the 
sjiace of three days, and have been with 
luy tribe of Naphtali, and afterwards to 
the other tribes that dwell near ua, and 
I have tuld them all ycHtr suileiings pa.et, 
and presented aud delivered the letters; 
after reading which they began to weep, 
and gave me this letter, whkb you are 
to give to the rabbies of Jerusalem only.’ 
Rubhi Burueh then said,' You must con¬ 
duct me to some city near here, for I 
cannot travel alone, being ignorant of 
the roads. Tbe stranger agreed to do 
this ; and leading tbe way^ cuaried witli 
him >ui abuud.uit snii^ly of piovisioo. 
t)n tho fourth day of our journey, he 
said to rabbi Baruch, ‘ According to our 
Thehum, Dinn, I am not allowed to travel 
with you any further. Go your way 
without fear, for nothing will hurt you 
so long as you keofc round your neck the 
Liminga —it means tlco holy name of God. 
Thieves and evil spirits will net touch 
you ; and may God be witli you, wtiosii 
name is round your neck !* He then 
gave the rabbi a bagful of gold for tlie 
rabbies of the Holy Land of Jerusalem, 
uu4 toJjfi biin that at th^ee dayit' end h« 
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would arrive at Babylon, and that he was 
]iot to tell any one but the rabbles oi‘ 
Jerusalem oF his adventures. They then 
embraced and se|iiirutod, tlic sti'iin^er 
p^vin^ him )>rovisioiis auH a valuable 
])resent of a box of diamonds, which he 
could sell at Coiistuntinojde, with the 
])roiuiRC that be was sot to sell them all 
top;ether, but a part of them every year, 
as they were of forest value, &c.; and 
that box contsvinod one hundred aud fifty 
diamonds, so that he would have suffi¬ 
cient to live on, he ond (he rabbies of 
Jerusalem, KaaV'r D-'mtn*. lUbbi Ba- 
ruch continued his journey, and arrived 
at Bagdad, or Babylon, in three days' 
time. ‘ After resting a few days there,' 
says the rabbi, ‘ 1 went to .lerusalem 
and delivered my letters to tlie rabbies, 
told them all that buppened, gave the 
bag of gold and the box of diamonds, 
which made tho Ilahamim very rich, and 
enabled them to pay their tribute to the 
governor, &c. The box of diamonds 
they divided amongst themselves; and 
they sent to the Jewish congregation 
co]>ies of the letter, which were signed 
by ten of the principal rabbies, and at¬ 
tested by the pious rabbi, Haim .Toseph 
IJavid Azubiy, of gloiious memory.” 

We need not transcribe the letter 
brought by tlic veridical rabbi Barucli 
from the Sambatyoniles. 

The work soon after itssumes a ram¬ 
bling character; and we are sorry to 
see pro&ne authors q-uoted, instead of 
the authentic Talmudical voyagers and 
travellers. On the wlmte, however, 
Moses has reason to boast of liis lite- 
lary exploits: 

" I have here brought together seve¬ 
ral authentic and sufficient proofs of the 
('xistenco of the river Sambatyon, across 
which neitlior boats can cross or bridges 
be ]>uilt, and whose stream of stones and 
sand rest ou Sabbath-days, aud whicli 
slid exists at the present day. 1 have 
shewn also tho letters which came from 
the Israelites of the ton tribes who reside 
beyond that river in state and splendour. 
1 have described their po]mlution, their 
riches, academies, mid civil polity. 

“ I have also described the wars which 
they have had with their enemies, their 
neighbours, who dwelt outside tho river; 
and 1 have given an account of all kinds 
of animals and birds whicli inhabited 
tliat land, and how many palaces, hotels, 
houses, Ac. &C 0 . fee. there ate contoined 
ill it.” 

Exrgi monuwailum, &c. Tiic list of 
uiitliorilies subjoined is highly com¬ 
mendable. We are sorry tliat we 
rannot extr^t alt ihe natpes of ilte 


Gentile audiors who have written of 
the river Sambatyon, but we subjoin 
as specimens the following: 

“ Abraham Ortelio, Alexo Vauigas, 
Augustiaumo, Diodoro Biculo, Dirjon, 
Garcelso do la Viga Knga, Jalcesvery, 
Becarbotos, Orejenes, Ozorio Loaetmio, 
Dekeros, Pciiuio, Pomnrio, Proklo, Plu- 
tarclio, Pokome Ibmdoluno, Samuel Bo- 
cardo, Soventonio, Senopponte.” 

We recommend, with the most per¬ 
fect seriousness, the immediate perusal 
of these celebtnted authors to all wlio 
are concerned in interesting and in¬ 
structive literature. 

Our rabbi is a native of Morocco, 
and lie favours ns with a few sketches 
of the land of his birth ; but tliey are 
rather sliglit. If we are not mistaken, 
he contributed some years ago informa¬ 
tion of a much more interesting cha¬ 
racter to liluckwooil’s Magazine, where 
lie appeared as taking part in one of 
the “ Nodes." There, we believe, be 
stated how the Emperor of Morocco, 
in his time, was “ a very disagreeable 
man^’ having contracted the habit of 
impaling people, flinging them into 
]nts filled with tentcr-hoolu and spikes, 
tearing out their eyes or tongues, cut¬ 
ting off their hands or noses, and per¬ 
forming Ollier pastimes, which rendered 
him rather an unpleasant companion in 
any small party—how he, Moses, was 
disgusted with rural walks in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Fez, in consequence of an 
untoward event that happened while he 
and a friend were taking a stroll, and 
discussing divine philosophy; a lion 
having stepped forth, and most un¬ 
ceremoniously rushing in maUas res, 
snajipcd in twain the argument and 
argiimentator, much to tlie confusion 
of his compaiuon—how Moses made a 
waistcoat of a lion’s skin, and thereby 
verified tbe .Esopian fable—bow he was 
seized by a crew of felonious boys by 
Bdgnigge Wells, one fifth of November, 
and carried about by them in triumph 
as a living Guy Fawkes—how he was 
acquainted with Sam Gosnell, and the 
Turk who hanged himself, with Gos- 
nell’s coiHinentary on the accident,— 
these anecdotes, and many others, added 
to his expressed disapprobation, in the 
“ Noctes,” of all sort of emancipation, 
wlielher of Papist, Whig, Jew, Dis¬ 
senter, or, in short, bad characters of 
any kind, made him extremely jmpular 
in Oxford; and we are delighted to see 
the large number of subscribers of alj 
parties to Ills bpok. 
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1)1111 proceed by ull means in 
producing many ii^'e works of (Ins 
kind, lie promises^nc, detailing and 
explaining all t(ie ceremonies attendant 
on Jewish marriages, whicli he assures 
ns will be “ of very great utility and 
benefit to the public." Ifc has also in 
his possession 

“ A manuscript of the most important 
nuture, and very amusing. It is .written 
iu one of the oriental languages, Arabic, 
and has never been printed: it is similar 
to the Arabian NighU, but much superior, 
and would be a great amusement to the 
public. And I have tdso many manu¬ 
scripts of great value iu the Arabic lan¬ 
guage. ' If any gentleman wishes to realise 
money, by associating himself with me 
HI this undertaking, he will oblige by 
oddressing a letter, M. E., post mtout, 
Loudon, from-the Ist of November 1833, 
till the 1st of Apiil 1834." 

The time has, we suppose, been 
extended since the above sentence 
was written ; and we must draw bis 
proposal. to the serious notice of 
capitalists.' Colburn or Uentley ought 
to endeavour to enlist Itloses for their 
rival publications. 

In order to swell his volume, Moses 
favours us with an account of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which he thinks is still 
in the hands of the Dutch. Uut we 
have room only for one other extract, 
which exhibits an old friend of our 
ancestors in a new name. 

.Tosephus is an author very much 
esteemed, and well known among all 
nations; and he writes a great deal 


ojiout the ceremonies of the ten tribes 4 
and ho mentions that they are at thp 
other side of the river Sambiityoit, where 
there are many proofs of their greatness 
and riches. Also another book, called 
Emrif liena, "V3K, mentioned thot 
tliere was a very wise and learned man, 
of another nation, skilled in geography, 
who asserted that this side of Africa was 
not known to the imeieuts, because they 
did not know the course of the river 
Nelos, which tiikes its beginning and 
Hows out from tlie'mcuntains the an¬ 
cients used 'to call mabn nn, or the 
Mountains of the Moon; and upon these 
mountains there are multitudes of Jews, 
even more than one million, and they 
pay faxes to tlm king of Ethiopia. And 
the country they inhabit is called Pretty 
Joaney., In the book culled Dbijt mmix. 
Horluit ilolum, he writes, that the cara¬ 
vans come from nil parts, loaded with all 
sorts of spices, from the people who live 
in the land of Lnmeka and Kulekot, 
tvliich id near the great sea of India ; 
nnd he gives a detailed account of the 
numbers of the Jews, and of their gran¬ 
deur, and of their palaces, and their 
kingdom of Pretty Joaitcii, and the river 
Sniubutyon, and the land of Eden, and 
of a very great desolate wilderness, 
without inhabitants.” 

Leaving it to the ingenuity of our 
readers to guess who this Prettj/ Jouney 
may be, we here part with Moses Ed re hi 
for the present, wishing him to continue 
going to Jerusalem as long and as suc¬ 
cessfully as a celebrated gentlemati of 
tlie last century proposed the publica¬ 
tion of Propertius. 
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’^Tnnz^iUAits or MYtir'a; oh, ellb^^verk. 

All’s well that ends woll.”-- 8 ii 4 Ke 8 P*AnE. 

“ Rude am I in mj speepli, 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace, 

• • • jet, hj your gracious patience, 

I will a round unramiahed tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love.”— OriieLLo. 


“ Forecastle, there I Mr. McIntosh, 
come aft^” gruf|By sung out Capt. Pang- 
don, of H. .M. S.* Tartar, hailing my 
station about eight o’clock one even¬ 
ing, in the month of April, when the 
frigate was gently slipping through the 
water off the coast of Devon, with a 
light breeze from the westward, which 
Just inflated our royals and ton gallant 
.stu’nsails, but leftthe lower anoPheavier 
canvass flapping against the groaning 
masts at every heave. 

“ 1 say, Bill,” I overheard one of 
the waisteis remark, a| 1 passed the 
weather gangway, ” ar’nt the second 
leflenant goin’ to catch it now ? The 
captain limps worse nor ever he did.” 
A pretty infallible sign that Ire was 
sufl'ering from his corns,'at which time 
a fellow’s commission would not have 
been worth the parchment it was written 
on, had I’angdon caught him tripping 
ever so lightly in his duty. 

In answer to. the '*-Sirl” which 
promptly issued from me as I reached 
the quarter-deck, and mechanically took 
off my hat, he condescended to elevate 
his thumb in the direction of the fore 
peak of tlie battered oilskin three- 
cornered covering on his head, and grow] 
out, “ my cabinwhich, being inter¬ 
preted, meant tliat I. should descend 
and there' wait iiis pleasure. 

“ Now, «ir,” said the skipper on 
entering, tlioiigb. I know you to be 
as slovenly in keeping watch as any 
young man that ever escaped a court- 
martial for neglect of duty, I believe 
you’re well enough in a bqat; and 
the ship can spare your services,” he 
added by way of qualification,. “ and 
not find out her loss till you come 
back again. At one bell,* you’ll man 
and arm the double-banked twelve- 
oared cutter; take a compass, some 
rum.— biscuit, and a male to bring tlie 
boat back if you get killed,, and keep 
iier quietly dogging about this part of 
the coast pretty close in shore. In 
about a couple of hours or so, you’ll 
see a fire-balloon.” 


A what! did you sajf, sir ? ” I 
inquired, humbly concluding I had 
misunderstood him, frdm'the.mumbling 
manner in which hfe spoke. 

“ A what 1 did I say, sht?” mimick¬ 
ed Pangdon, .angrily scowlifig at me 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows; 
“ a fire-balloon,” he repeated audibly 
enough—“ a thing sent up in the air 
ivith a light tacked on to its tail, for the 
man in tlie moon to cook his victuals 
by. V Ask a midshijpmanf continued 
the old Turk in a tone of the most 
contemptuous wrath, at whaf he had 
mistaken for my ignorance, " and /le’ll 
tell you' what it is, you dam— — ” 
but* fortunately, remembering he was 
not talking to a ‘‘ midshipman,” he 
screwed up his mouth, and succeeded 
in restraining what was coming despite 
the soreness of his* feet, and the. luxury 
it would have afforded him to indulge 
in what we used to call .in the gun- 
raom, a “ good swear.” I very soon 
found out what 1 wks wdnted for. 
Information had been received, that 
the Hyacinth, a small smuggKng 
lugger, was expected to cross, and 
either run, or sink, and anchor her 
cargo after dark.; but the breeze .being 
too light for a large craft to have any 
chance of success in chashig such a 
sneaking clipper, it was resolved that 
the frigate should bring up in Torbay 
for the night, as if nothing were sus¬ 
pected (the Tartar was a channel 
cruiser), but leave her bpat behind 
with, wlial was deemed in the cabin, 
sufficient force to carry the prize,” 
as it wa.s somewhat prematurely called. 

On asking for further orders, after 
the supposed capture had taken place, 
I was told td ” keep the lugger 
. safe, the ’Tartars sober, and let him see 
us by daylight in the bay.” But the 
cutter’s crew had been away all the 
preceding night assisting a ship on 
shore, and 1 took tlie liberty of asking 
for fiesh hands. . 

** Pass the word for volunteers, and 
pick your men,” was Pangdon’s brief 
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reply; and, at the appointed hour, tlie 
bpatshoved ofTwith inuifled oars, leaving 
the frigate to pursug her course. The 
breeze, as I liave said befoi-e, was light, 
but a troubled swell was rapidly get¬ 
ting up, which, to my mind, portended 
that it would blow harder before we had 
less wind ; and, ere we had parted from 
the ship an hour, the rain began to full 
in torrents, and the lightning flashed 
around, while heavy peals or thunder 
were continually rolling right over our 
heads. 

“ Here’s a nice night for a fircr 
balloon to go up in, sir,” remarked 
Sims, the mate, addressing me. 

“ Very,” I answered drily; and, by 
the time I was drenched through to 
the skin, T began to wish myself on 
board again; for,' ind^tenclent of 
having been engaged on service all the 
preceding night, I was now on a most un¬ 
pleasing duty,— one wheiu hard blows, 
little honour, and less proflt, would most 
likely be ray portion if I succeeded 
(for, from the character of her skipper, 
it was barely probable that either trew 
or cargo would ever fall into the hands 
of government witli the craft), to say 
nothing of what was in store for me 
if I failed. In vaifk <i^t£gined niy eyes 
for the balloon, and in vain I puzzled 
my brains, till 1 became more stupid 
than usual, to discover why a common 
sk}'-rocket would not have answered 
every purpose just as well. Although 
invisible, it ^vas clearly a mistake, but 
one which, as events turned out, made 
no difference either to poor Pangdon 
or myself. 

The information about the lugger 
was correct enough, whoever gave if, 
for suddenly, wliile paddling silently 
about, .Sims heard tlie words ” go!” 
which were instantly followed by the 
sound of a splash on tlie surface, as the 
very fellow we were on the look-out for, 
brought up in at least four fathom water. 

•' “ That’s him! give .way, men—softly 
and together, now — give way.” The 
lugger lay to leeward of us, and, unfor¬ 
tunately, a surly growl from a beast 
of a dog, warned the smu^lers there 
was danger in the wincf; else we 
should have boarded them in the smoke 
wlnle they were iiumbuggiiig about 
their sails, and very likely carried the 
Hyacinth without losing a single man. 
Presently we ran right stem on, to 
what I imagined his anchor-buoy, and 


the noise of that prod need*the Intil of, 
“ Boat, ahoy 1 Is that you, Ben ? ” 

- “.Ay. mate, all right 1”.I aftswered; 
for it was imjiossibtc that lie could see 
any more than onrsclxes; and, though 
it wa.s discovered where we were, I 
saw no reason for ielling liim know 
wfiai we were. 

“ How are ye to-night?” was the 
next lender inquiiy. 

** Hearty, thankye! How’s your¬ 
self?” 

“ Middlin! How goes on Meg and 
.the youngun ?” but, as tlie devil would 
have it, just as I had coined a reply 
about “ Sleg and her youngun,” which 
I flattered myself might be delivered 
williout danger, a vivid flash of light¬ 
ning betiayed all, and revealed to tlie 
ryes of the astonished defiuilter of the 
revenue, not his friend “ Ben,” but a 
man-of-war’s cutter, on his larboard 
bow, pulling slap for him, and barely 
distant above a couple of boats’lengths. 

“ (.'oiifound my buttons!” was liis 
pious ejaculation, ” iny heart niisgived 
me it warn’t Ben. Shew a light here! 
In with the larboard spring a bit,* and 
let the Long Tom t^fch ’em manners.” 
And the lesson we recced was a severe 
one, and not likely to b*^ forgotten in a 
hurry ; for th.e dazzling burst of flame 
from the mouth of the long eighteen 
■uiKin their decks, was follow’ed by a 
splitting crash, and a bubbling rushing 
sound of water, as the shattered cutter 
sank beneath our feet, amid the gurgling 
groans and smothered shrieks of the 
drowning wounded, and bitter opera¬ 
tions of the hardened villains compos¬ 
ing the motley crew on board Uie 
Hyacinth. 

“ Strike out for the shore, and follow 
in my wake, lads, those that can!” 
was all that I ever said on the occa.sion. 
A long swim was before us, and 
” saiive pent!** the order of the niglit. 

God knows bow many escaped being 
hit; more, I believe, than reached the 
beach alive. IndeetJ, it was “ touch 
and gy” with me, for 1 had a splinter 
sticking in iny lefr shoulder, and any 
tiling of that kind is far from improv¬ 
ing a man’s capabilities of swimming ; 
but, at last, thank Heaven ! I landed 
safely, barring a few bruises, and, on 
mustering tlie boat’s crew to ascertain 
1 iow many had been ” cxpeniled,” out 
of thirteen bands, besides myself, four 
only, including Sims, answered to their 


The lugger was wind rode 
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aanies. Collecting the dripping and 
exhausted stragglers round me, 1 told 
them to “ put their best foot foreinost, 
keep together, apd make for the light ” 
we could see burning about a mile and 
a'half inland. 

One poor fellow drop|>ed in less 
than twenty minutes, and, after several 
v.nin attempts to carry him ourselves, 
or find immediate help, we were forced 
to abandon him to his fate,— and the 
primest seaman in the ship died like a 
dog, in a ditch by the roadside: for, 
when assistance came, it came too late, 
and he had breathed his last. 

“ iSpeak, what are ye? Smugglers 
or thieves?’" was the salutation we were 
gieeted with from an elderly gentleman, 
whe, on hearing our peal at liis garden 
bell, put his hcarl out of one of the 
windows of the iiouse, from whence llie 
“ hepcon shone.” 

“ Neither,” was my reply, in answer 
to liis question; “but the surviving 
officers and boat’s crew of a cutler, 
belonging to II. M. S. Tartar, tiiat-” 

“ Kh! what, my good fellow? sur¬ 
viving officers and crew of II. M. S. 
.1’arlar!” 1 explained, and requested 
.shelter fur the men, wiien down went 
the sa.s]i, and vuiKstouId plainly hear 
him singing out for “ iVJcrton, Merton !” 
lint the servant, 1 suppose, was fast 
a-deep, for “ Merlon’s ’’ muster bustled 
out Itiinself, in spite of both wind and 
rain, and unbarring the gate at the 
drive, welcomed us in with the genuine 
spirit of Knglisli hospitality. 

Never, never, sliall 1 forget the 
figures that we cut. The men, wlio 
were not blcsse^. with much clothing 
a* any time, Imil.still less now ; and 
Sims literally biw^Pg thrown off every 
thing ii. tiie watftr, presented an ap< 
pearance more allitd to a chimpanzee 
in the woods, ihiip. a civilised man in 
a village; -while the only outward 
evidence of my Iwing an officer, con- 
.sisted in my bell and Scabbard (my 
sword having gone to the bottom), 
for, expecting a struggle with the smug¬ 
glers hand to hand, 1 had luckily 
‘ dowsed’ both jacket .and wflistcoat 
before ibe lioul went tjown. Shoes 
had 1 none; and my wounded and 
muddy feet, dissatisfied with their 
present situutioii, were on Uie look-out 
i(>r another, discontentedjy profrudiog 
,them»lves through what ‘remained of 
a pair of stockings, whicli liad oitce 


been while, -while the breast of my 
shirt was discoloured by sea-water 
mixed-with blood. 

After gladly accepting what was 
fi-eely offered in the sbi^e of assistance 
for myself and party, I left Sims in 
charge of the men, and-started across 
for Torbay, to report the misfortunes 
of lire niglit, and tell a “ lame tale of 
services unperformed.” I arrived about 
an hour before daylight, |yt noTartar 
was to be found ; and whei^ Warded 
a sloop of war, the comma(4mg-ofHcer 
told me she had never o4tiie in there 
at all since their anchor hUtd been down, 
which was full nine hours *at the lea»t< 1 
borrowed some dunnage, hnd indulged 
myself with a “ shake down” upon the 
deck, in the surge^s cabin; and wlien 
1 roused^,^p, al^H two bells’” in the 
forenoon, 1 foUfllr it blowing a hard 
gale from the northward, the wind 
having shifted from the westward since 
the middle the<.'ivln^ 

of which it 

doubie-reefed-topsiiil breeze. 

Pays rolled on: the storm was fol¬ 
lowed by a calm, the calm again by a 
breeze. Tiie sloop went out, and 
several craft came in, but i.-rought no 
tidings of the frigate, i'eiple began 
to get fidgety about her. 

“ Could 5ie have been taken by the 
French?” one day inquired a lady at 
a dinner-parly, where Sims and I were 
dining. 

“ Not if Pangdon fought her, ma’am, 
I promise,’’ was Lord lt.’s blunt testi¬ 
mony to the courage of her captain. 

“ Had she gone down ?” A “ tenny’’ 
had weathered it, and the Tartar was 
one of tlie finest sca-boats; and, in 
heavy weather, bore her ports up 
longer than almost any oilier -vessel in 
the service. 

Three weeks elapsed, and some very 
clever fellow, in the Torbay Express, 
“ confidently stated upon Uie most ub- 
questionublc authority, that the b|prd 
iiiieiidcd slopping our subsist^e 
money, diafting the two men amongst 
tlic fleet,” and doing I know not what 
besides wftli the officers; when, one 
evening, wliile dressing for a subscrip¬ 
tion bail, 1 was summoned to repair 
in person on board the Pandora, then 
bearing the flag (blue at the fore) of 
X'ice-Admiral Sir William Heayystem. 

“ Aliem, Mr. -M’lntosh,” Sa*d the 
veteran, as I filtered his cabin, glancing 


•Nine o’clock, 
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at my attire; “ I am sorry to inter¬ 
rupt your (iaiety, but this is no lime for 
trifling. You’ll take tliis”—putting a 
sealed packet into my hands—“ to the 
Admiralty, and leave your address 
with the porter. That’s all—you may 
go.” 

The cutter took me ashore again, a 
postchaise was waiting, and in the 
course of ten minutes I was whirling 
along the ipad to London as fast as 
fourTlRrses’ legs could carry me. My 
curiosity ^as pretty well excited, as 
may be supu|||d ; yet, so well had I 
Jearne<l to d Air 1 was told and ask no 
(]uestions, ^It it was not till within at 
least twely4l^durs after the fate of the 
fpigate^iad been blazoned over half the 
southern coast of ||||Land, that I had 
the slightest idea flpat the contents 
of the despatches wl^t I bore consisted. 

An 180-gallon butt had been picked 
up at sea, containing the ship’s journals, 
and some other papers of consequence 
to her oflicers, but of no importance to 
the enemy ; and in the last sea-log was 
the following hurried entry, scravled 
in Pangdon’s own hand-writing, and 
dated from the capstern. 

“ 8. 30. P.M. In consequence of 
intelligence leceived.”—Here followed 
something about the cutter having been 
despatched in charge of ** Mr. M‘Iu- 
tosn, second lieutenant.” And at ** 9 
do., while under easy canvass, rounding 
Berry Head, observed a ship’s light on 
the horizon, S. S.W. Hauled, up S., 
and made sail in chase, breeze fieshen- 
ing, W. S.W. 1. 30. A.M. Coining 
on to blow^ sea getting up; in first 
reef of main-top-sail, and first reefs of 
fore and roizen, r/o,*.” At ” 2. tacked, 
N.W. Hard squalls and rain; light¬ 
ning,” followed in the MS. by the mark 
signifying “ all round.” Then, in half 
an hour was “tacked*' again; and, 
lastly, came — “ At 3 A.M. while in 
the act of sounding with the deepsea- 
jMjlt the foi-emast was struck by 
' lightning, killing Mr. Wakes, third 
lieutenant, and 7 men, besides setting 
the ship on tire forward. Bore up 
right before the wind, but ^he spring- 
stay having caught, the Arc communi¬ 
cated aft to the mainmast-head. Cut 
away lanyards of lower rigging (fore 
and main), when both masts went by 
the wedges. Ship being' still on Are 
forward, to prevent tlie flames driving 
aft (her liead coming up), cut away the 

Sic lit MS.—1 have given 


mizenmast, and got tarpaulins on the 
spritsail-yard. 3. 30. All efforts to 
extinguish the fire having failed, cut 
the boom-lashiiigs, and breaking down 
the starboard-waist bulwarks, launched 
the long-boat, which was swamped 
alongside by a heavy sea. Remaining 
quarter-boat found stove by the falling 
of the mizenmast. 4° less 10'. Private 
instructions, &c. having been de¬ 
stroyed, these arc headed-up and hove 
overboard. Eddystone Light bearing 
N, by E., fire raging. Officers and 
men doing their duty to the last. All 
hope gone, and may God help us. 

“ II. Pancuon.''-* 

So much for the poor old barky; 
but the individual fate of her gallant 
crew,—left only the horrible choice, 
between the alternations of beingburned 
or drowned—remained, and still re¬ 
mains, a dark and dreadful mystery. 
Sims and 1 had to stand a court, and 
after that was over, I again returned to 
London, to seek employment once 
more afloat; but now that Pangdon — 
whose stern sense of justice had on 
one occasion led him to gain me pro¬ 
motion in preference to his own nephew, 
of whom he was extremely fond, while 
personally he entertained n strong 
dislike to me—was gone, I seemed 
about as likely to succeed in iny search, 
as the man who hunted for a needle in 
a truss of hay. 1 learned, liowever, two 
things extremely useful for a young 
roan setting but in life to know,—the 
exact value of |)eople’s promises, and 
how to “ do a dun.” Men now in 
power, who had been deeply indebted 
to my father, when alive, taught me 
the first; and my eldest brother, Tom, 
—who, though he had run through all 
the estates, was still dashing away at a 
splendid mte — the last. We had 
rooms nominally at the Albany, where 
we seldom made our appearance in the 
week. Sunday was our season, and 
then, and only then, “ safely we walk¬ 
ed in broad dayligM'.” The morning 
of the Sabbath was spent at Tattersall’s, 
the afternoon in a riving round the 
park a pair of bays (subsequently sold 
for their keep), and the evening gene¬ 
rally found us at the soirees of the late 
Marchioness of Salisbury. The game 
was glorious, could we only have en¬ 
sured its lasting; but all things must 
have an end, and the patience of our 

the original, word for word. 
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tradespcoplepormed by no means an 
exception to tl^e general rule. My' 

brother put up for 11'-, lost his 

election, and we began seriously to 
debate on the expediency of a bolt to 
Dublin. 

“ Edinbro’ won’t do, you see,” 
sapiently remarked my brother one 
day, as we were wailing to cross over 
into Piccadilly from Grosvenor Place, 
“ though you're not known there” (£ 
had never seen Scotland since 1 was 
twelve years old), “ 1 am.” 

“ More’s the pity, for- but 

who’s this bowling along at such a rate, 
and looming as large as Beechey Head 
in a fog ? Sure enough, its old Har¬ 
rison ” (‘ Merton’s ’ master,) “ come up, 
1 suppose, to receive his dividends.” 

“ Egad! how are you?" strack in 
the *^ne old fellow. “ Not afloat again 

— had enough of it, eh ? Who’s this ?” 
turning to Tom, whom he had not 
given me time to introduce. “ Your 
brother by the likeness,— much better 
looking fellow though than you. .Tust 
come from church, of course?”—I had 
never been into one for about five years 

— “ belter dine with me this afternoon 

— Spring Gardens, No. —, first floor. 
Half-past four, punctual, mind. Good 
by, for the preset,’’ and away he 
went. 

“ Half-past four!” repeated my 
brotlier; “ good gracious, what a Goth I 
The devil take me if 1 go !” 

“ He’s got you already, Tom, and 
Harrison gives good wine. So you had 
better come; I’m going,” and lucky it 
was for me that 1 went. 

Leaving Tom to get powdered by 
park dust, because he couldn’t sit down 
to table at an unfashionable hour, I 
arrived at “ half-past four, punctual,” 
and' enjoyed the champagne as much 
as if the dinner had been a couple of 
hours later. In the course of (he 
evening, finding, that although plenti¬ 
fully stocked with acquaintances of all 
kinds, I was unprovided with friend.s, 
he questioned me pretty closely about 
my views, present and future; and at 
last 1 told him the candid truth of 
how I was situated. Harrison was 
what in those days passed for a religi¬ 
ous man, — one who was quite con¬ 
tented with going to heaven himself, 
without sending every body else who 
didn’t happen to think and do as he 
did, to the other place,—and, though 
a good deal startled at the discreditable 
line of life 1 was leading, yet he was 


evidently struck by my stmighlforward- 
ness, and desire for employment; and 
looking with eyes of pity and com¬ 
passion upon a young man, who, 
when once out of the trammels of mar¬ 
tial discipline, had never known a 
guiding hand to keep him ofl'the road 
to ruin, but had been left to run wild, 
and play the devil fromJiis boyhood — 
gave me some good advice, and told 
me. on parting, it “ would go hard but 
I should hear from him very shortly.” 

r felt grateful for his kindness, but 
having no idea that he possessed any 
influence, thought little more of die 
matter, till, one fine morning, on awak¬ 
ing, I found myself raised to the rank 
of commander, apd appointed to the 
Reindeer eighteen-gun brig of war. 
She had been paid oil' all standing, 
wanted little or-motlung . doing to, and 
was going out on the coast of Africa to 

relieve the P-, and protect 

black men at the expense of white. 

/^'’The brig was lying at Chatham, 
and, the day previous to our sailing, 
1 had been sent for on some business, 
and, on coming out of the Admiralty, 
was ticcosted by an old. cockpit mess¬ 
mate, named D’Sullivan, who, backed 
by the po^Aful. 4 DAtli^>uentary interest 
of the r||^~-s, had already cora- 
nikfiidS’dr a frigate, though barely tive- 
and-tweiity. He was a handsome, 
dasliing, drinking, fighting Irishman^ 
combining, in fact, aili the best and 
worst characteristics of h^ countrymen; 
and his errand now, 'n0 to bid me be 
his guest at dinner, and his sec^d in 
a duel. “ Who was he going tl^ght 
with?” “ Faith 1'he hardly knew 
himself. Afellow in the guards, though, 
he believed, of the name of Correl.” 

“ What about?” 

“ That, he couldn’t tell. Something 
to do with some young lady, at some 
ball” he bad been at the night be^re. 
But, however,' for a wonder, he had 
received^ not^ent the challenge, this 
time; and “Major Seymour” was the 
guardsman’s friend. 

Althou^.onl^l^ happy to oblige 
“ Riddling Jemfl^^^is engagements 
clashed most confoundedly with mine ; 
for lie had made an appointment for 
niy meeting Seymour at iialf-past eight 
in the evening, and I had fully intended 
going down by the seven o'clock Chat¬ 
ham coach, and sleeping on hoard the 
brig; but my good resolutions were 
soon knocked on the head, by the fear 
of being ridiculed as “ duty bound 
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and 1 passively submitted to be led 
by tlie nose, because I wanted strength 
of mind sufficient to say “ No.” I 
dined with O'.Sullivan, and, true to the; 
minute, came tlie soldier, lie. was a 
little stifl' at first, but soon unbent, and, 
when we came to business, I found 
him ns gentlemanly and accominodat* 
iiig a man as any one would wish to 
deal with. 

“I’ll tell you what, my dear sir!” 
I said, “ rye not the slightest objection 
to your man and mine shooting each 
other whenever and ' wherever tliey 
like,—that’s their look-out; but T’ve 
been pressed in against ray will. This 
is ray first command, and-1 don't in¬ 
tend to lose it.” 

“ Certaiidy not, Captain McIntosh ; 
certainly not,” interrupted live major. 
“ Mr. Correll's off guard—only say 
■where you’ll have it, what lime — it 
can make no di^rence to him; and 
as for me, you know, I’m rpiite a 
U'l'uiidary consideration,” he ad^ed, 
]5erpelrating a most indifferent pun. 

“ What do you say to (irave.send, 
then, nii.e o’clock, and start from 
London in company at seven to-mor- 
low morning? Tlie ebb will have 
made by bnlf-past ten,”|L added, my 
tboiiglus running on the^hrig, “ and 

“Agreed. CJood night!” atid he 
took his hat and went. 

Ilefusitig' point blank to drink any 
more, we sallied out, beat up Tom’s 
quarters, and turned into ihe opera, to 
hear the Prima Donna, see others, and 
be seen ourselves 'flie pit was about 
us ciovvded and hot as the Black-hole 
in Calcutta when wc entered, and as 
it was impossible to get a seat, we 
were, of course, obliged to stand. 

“ There, Mae, iook- there!” ex¬ 
claimed O'Sullivan, nudging my el¬ 
bow, “ thiee boxes to the starboard 
I’liand of lliai girl in *Ii6 pearls, same 
tier; — isn't .she a beauty ? ” And, 
certainly, if dark hair, soft ldt»e eyes, 
and a fair cumplexicn, are wortiiy of 
.ad ,Diliraf>on» he was right. * 

'** Tom, you villain I"? I said, turning 
to my brother, “ that’s your old god¬ 
mother.” 

“ Have 1 a godmother?” .stammered 
out Tom, who was regularly sprung, 
“ where ?” 

“There (Heaven lielp her if she’s 
got to bear any of voitr !), cha¬ 
peroning that—donU put your finger 
up, you drunken fool I” 1 continued, in 


some triarm, seeing liinst^very much 
inclined to ]>oint, “ but walk straight, 
if you can, and introduce us. O’Sul¬ 
livan, you’ve got plenty of brass— 
come along;” and, “ owdacious” at 
the deed may seem, we actually went 
up into the box. I had never seen 
Old Mrs. ll. since-I was a boy, and 
now she was much too blind to remember 
me; but Tom did very well with a 
little promioting; and J was far too 
anxious to get alongside “ F.llen Vere,” 
to allow of any minor considerations 
standing in my way. She was very 
frank and communicative; and 1 soon 
discovered she was from Ireland, a 
stranger in London, and that “ lier 
aunt,” who was in ill health, and stay¬ 
ing at Mrs. had been obliged to 

leave-Castle, in consequence 

of the disturbed state of the country. 
It was her first opera, and the noise 
and glare made her head ache; and 
“ the people seemed to stare so at her,” 
she scarcely knew what lo think of it 
all. 

1 had her quite to myself, for O’Sul¬ 
livan hardly spoke at .all; and his 
countenance assumed an expression of 
anxious care I had never seen it w’ear 
before, under the most trying circum¬ 
stances ; while once or twice, to my 
surprise, I fancied “ he ^ighed, us ho 
thought on the inuriow;”— lie certainly 
did so, but 1 was mistaken for the 
cause : and Tom's eye.s had encountered 
u sight, wliich sobered liini like a shot. 
He laid his tremhlitig hand upon iny 
slioulder, aud whispered in my ear,— 
us a dark, beetle-browed, butcher-like 
looking blackguard, most pi'eposterously 
dressed, fought his way in l^low, amid 
loud cries of “ turn him out”—“look 
at that fellow in the pit there— I know 
his face—he’s going to arrest me, i 
know lie is. What in the world shall 
Ido?” 

• “ Do,’.’ I answered, ‘-^^liy, cut and 
run, to be sure, as A>on as you can. 
Make fur Chatham, get on board the 
K’eiiidecr, and tell SmJtli (the iirst- 
lieutenniit) that —— ” but the rest was 
lost, for my brother had already efl’euted 
his escape. 

Mrs. 11. not stopping the ballet, 
we shortly after handw her and Ellen 
to the carriage, and tlien returned home 
to smokft a quiet cigar at the rooms 
where 0’.Sullivan vvas lodging. 

In all human probability this night 
was the last we should ever spend 
togedier. Correll was a crack shot. 
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iiiui 1 was bound on tlie morrow for tlie 

White Man’s Gravtf.” O’Sullivan was 
silent and moody; and when I in* 
quired if there was any thing I could 
do 4n the event of his being shot, he 
took the fag end of a cigar he >Aas 
smoking out of his mouth, and dash¬ 
ing it down on the hearth with a force 
that sent the sparks Hying in all direc¬ 
tions, seized iny hand and grasped it 
like a vice. 

“ M'Inlosh,” he said solerdnly, 
“ there is. If ever —— but no mat¬ 
ter,” he added, suddenly breaking off, 
“ it’s belter as it is; 1 only play the 
fool. Here’s to ‘ Oidd Erin,’ ’’ seizing 
his glass, “ the navy, and yourself; 
and now I sliull go and turn in, ‘ all 
standing, rough and ready, like a 
trooper’s horse;’ good night, <>od bless 
ye! Tliere's the sofa for you, Mac,” 
and away he went. 

l.ate as it was, and though wearied 
as I felt, in vain I threw myself upon 
the couch and strove to sleep. I'eel- 
ings to which I had hitherto been a 
■stianger, kept me placing up and down 
the roo.in in a state of feverish excite¬ 
ment, till streaks of daylight broke 
through the shutters and played upon 
the wall. It all seemed like a dream ; 
a change had conic over both of us 
within the last few liottrs, and, like the 
old woman in the fable, I began to 
doubt the reality of my own existence, 
and ask if “ 1 was 1?” 'I'lie reckless 
irishman had shewn, to say the least 
of it, anxiety, when on the .{mint of 
ligliting; and 1 was deeply in love. 

Yes, fool enough, actually to fall in 
love with a girl 1 had never seen but 
once, and was never likely to see again. 
But 1 was not above four-and-twenty 
at Hie lime; and wisdom, if it comes at 
all, comes only with gray hairs, and 
WHS an article, as -the reader may per¬ 
ceive, not much in fashion amongst 
sailors in my time. 

Nine o’clock fimnd all parties in ;t 
Heif^^nvenieiit' for ihe-fim^se, at Ute. 
a^tffointed place. 'I’he “ marking irons” 
AVere prepared, the ground measured, 
and a guinea sent spinning iti the air 
for “ choice of station and the Avord.” 
Seymour Avon it, and placeil his man, 
who, even at the last minuto^ ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to willidraw his 
challenge, “ provided an apology were 
offered. ’ It was of no use; he might 
as well have asked the “ Big Beggar- 
man for some of his “ Rint,’' as his 
antagonist for any Hung in the shape 


of that; and O’Sullivan’s only answer 
was to curl up his lip, throw off his 
hat, and lake his station. 

“ Heady ?” inquired the niajoi;. 

“ Ready 1” Hrmly responded' both 
at once. About thfee seconds elapvcd, 
when “ fire!” was the word, and the 
pistols Avent off so simultaneously, that 
it seemed like one report. A smother¬ 
ed groan escaped the guardsman’s lips, 
— his left knee-cnp had been split in 
two, and O'Sulliv'an lay extended on 
the ground, to all appearance a lifeless 
corpse, Avhile a torrent of blood v.as 
gushing from his side. 

Though Avrithing Aviih pain, Correll 
insisted on being instantly coiiA’eyed to 
London; but 1 had O’Sullivan carried 
to the nearest inn, and a surgeon sent 
for. He was a rough spun, ungraeions 
bit of stuff as ever breathed; and when 
T a^ked him Avhclher his patient had 
any chance of life, he eyed me from 
head to foot, and then made ansAver, 
“ Chance oflife? About as inudi as 
you haA'e,,if you’ve been liis second.” 

“ 'Vhy, what do you mean ?” 

“ Aleaii ? Avli}', Avhnl I soy.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll be more c\|)licit, 
or I shall take the liheity of heaving 
you out of the Avindow,” I said, jitsl 
taking his measure in my eye. 

“ Why, then, that you’d better look 
sharp in putting your neck beyond the 
reacii of the hangman’s halter, unless 
yon wish it stretched a little longer tliun 
it is. They want an example ; and I’ll 
not answer for his life an hour." 

This was altogether more true than 
pleasant. It avhs already slack water; 
I had, therefore, no lime to lose, — 
as little for reflection; and within the 
hour, the deck of the Reindeer was 
benealli my feet, and her topsail-yards 
at the mast heads. 

“ Wy brother, Mr. KPlntosh, on 
board, Smith?” was the first question 
1 put, afler the bustle of making sad 
had subsided. 

No,*-sir,*"' ]FCf>Hed« to 

Avhom this Avas addressed; “ but a 
note came oti board for you an hour 
ago —jTour stewuiti’a got it.” 

It was from Tom, aud mn thus ; — 

“ Dear Geoigp — It’s all up Avith me, 
I’m in quod, uiid ho sick. 

" Yours aft'ectionalely, 

"T. M*1niosi/.'' 

So much for living beyond one’s in- 
«oHie, aut! getting drunk. Poor fellow I 
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in another week he would have been 
in Dublin, had not his groom fc^lowed 
the laudable example of his master, 
and, having put an enemy in -his 
mouth to steal away his brains,” suf¬ 
fered the secret to escape; it spread 
like wildfire, and Tom’s career on 
town was as brief as it bad been 
bright. 

We rattled down the river with a 
soldier’s wind,* never having occasion 
to let go an anchor once from the 
time we first broke ground; and, though 
the uind headed us a little in the Chan¬ 
nel, \\ c were enabled to make a long 
leg and a short one, and, by dint of 
carrying on at night, to get the “ broad 
lights” of the Lizard well over on the 
starboard quarter within six days after 
^J^fejMe-peter” had been hoisted. 

the active discharge of the duties 
of my profession 1 endeavoured to 
drown thought — forget Ellen Vere, 
and all and every thing connected with 
her; but I was unequal to the task, for, 
of all hard lessons, the hardest to learn 
is to fojget. Go where I woul<f5 
sleeping or waking, in the calm or 
storm, in Biscay’s boisterous' bay or 
Afric’s sultry shores, it was all the 
same — 1 was haunted and harassed 
till I was driven wild; and oft in the 
stilly night have I sent the officer 
below, and, taking charge myself, paced 
the deck for hours and hours at a time, 
trying to weary myself into that sleep, 
which an evil conscience and ill-regu¬ 
lated mind deprived me of. 

After we had been at least five 
months knocking about the coast, with¬ 
out falling in with any thing, my ears 
were gladdened in the middle watch 
one night, by the report of a “ strange 
sail on our weather bow standing in 
for the land.” 

“ We’re just in the right place for 
them, sir,” said Smith ; ** and that 
fellow’s a blackbird catcher;-|- I’ll swear. 
I^ok, how long and low he is in the 
water. Schooner-rigged and cotton 

canv-breeze freshening though— 

man the main-royal cluelines 1’’ be 
sung out, as one of the sheets %vent, in 
consequence of a sudden pufi'; but 
the sail was soon set again ; and, pre¬ 
sently, the slaver split his mainsail, and, 
though he was pretty smart in bending 
another, it gave ns time to close with¬ 
in gunshot, and send him an intimation 


that liis dishonest proceedings were 
not approved of. • lie was a large foye 
and aft-r^ed craft, carrying sixteen 
guns, with which he shewed fight in 
extremely pretty style, paying our shot 
back two for one; for, weakened as 
our ship’s company were by illness, 
we had not men enough to work the 
guns. 1 determined to carry him by 
boarding. At seven bells we were 
close up alongside, and the fellows on 
board the Reindeer seemeil getting 
fagged. Now'or never, therefore, was 
the time. 

“ Away from the guns, there, board¬ 
ers 1—port, boy, portl—hard over 
with the helm!’’and as the wheel flew 
swiftly round in obedience to m^ orders, 
might be heard the grinding, jarring 
crash of the vessels as they closed, the 
hideous yell of the Spaniards, and the 
deafening shout of the British seamen 
as they landed on the blood-stained 
decks, and fiercely mingled with the 
schooner’s crew. In the course of ten 
minutes we bad driven the rascals all 
below, with the exception of the cap¬ 
lin and a small gang of hands round the 
long gun, amidships, wlio fought to the 
last with a bull-dog courage, worthy of 
a better cause. Tlie captain’s thigh 
was broken, and be was down on one 
knee, while his left arm encircled the 
muzzle of the gun. I asked him in 
Spanish, if he had struck '/ “ Not yet,” 
was his reply, and he aimed a blow 
with his cutlass at my left arm, which 
shattered the elbow, and sent me reel¬ 
ing, sick, andd izzy, i nto the lee-scuppera. 

Och I there’s the captain kilt 1” 
exclaimed the Irish serjeant of marines, 
and that was the last I knew of the 
action or subsequent capture; for, when 
1 came to myself, I found the surgeon 
of the Reindeer arranging his ampu¬ 
tating instruments preparatory to taking 
off my arm. “ It was no pain-r- 
nothing of an operation,” he iniorroed 
me. ft certainty didn’t hurt him, and 
I daresay was very eas« to perform; 
but, save me from the hoiTor of ever 
feeling a surgeon’s knife again. 

I fell into bad health, and the 
climate was not particularly favourable 
for my recovery—quarrelled with the 
admiral—got sick of the whole con¬ 
cern—threw it up in a fit of disgust, 
and, as soon as the doctors would let 
me go, engaged a jiassage on board the 
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iirbt inerclianUnau bound for England; 
preferring llie chance of being ruined 
by reluming^ there, to the certainly of 
dying if I continued where I was. 

On entering the chops of the Ciian- 
nel during westerly winds and foggy 
weather, we fell in with one of our 
own cruisers, and, as the frigate came 
sweeping by with tlie wind right aft, 
she ghve us the passing hail of “ Ship, 
ahoy! what ship*^s that?” 

“ The Kegentl” answered our mas¬ 
ter, adding where we were from. 

“ Any news ?” I sung out, more for 
the pleasure, I believe, of hearing my 
own voice, than in the ho]^s of getting 
any. 

“ Who hailed, then V came from 
the frigate in reply, and the figure of 
an officer, with an epaulette on each 
shoulder, sprang upon the taffrail. 

Commander McIntosh, late-” 

the rest was coming all in good order, 
but the captain of the king’s ship 
waited not to listen. 

“ I’ll send a boat!” lie said, and 
stepping down from off the taffrail, I 
heard the hands turned up—“ shorten 
sail.’’ 

Both .ships were rounded to imme¬ 
diately, and presently a cutter came 
dashing up alongside with a message 
from the captain, offering me passage 
as far as Portsmouth, It was O’Sul¬ 
livan in commaud, and I need hardly 
add I went. 

After the first greetings had passed 
iit the gangway wdiere he received me, 
we went below, and, on casting my 
eyes round the cabin, which was fur¬ 
nished, above all' things, with a piano, 
I saw the miniature of Ellen Vere 
ornamenting a panel opposite the door. 

I had been the sport of fortune from 
my earliest years, but, in the buoyancy 
of health and natural recklessness of 
djspositioD, 1 had laughed at every 
thing tliat could possibly befall me. 
1 was now weakened and crushed by 
pain and illness, sober^ by reflection, 
and this blow came too heavy on me 
to be borne. Ail hopes of peace and 
happiness were scattered to the winds, 
and, dropping my head upon the table, 
I covered my face with my hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“ Why, Mac, Mac I what the devil’s 
the matter with the fellow ? Is he 

mad ? Here, Ellen,-” 1 startetl at 

the word, and saw nqt her likeness, 
but herself With a delicacy which even 
at that moment I appreciated, she in¬ 


stantly retired ; and as the door closed, 
1 turned to (I’SulUvan with the cold 
and caustic irony of a breaking heart, 

' and congratulated him on the Admiralty 
having allowed liis wife to enjoy, the 
beneffi of a cruise. 

“ Wife!” he exclaimed, with a loud 
laugh; “ I’m not married. No; that 
would be a benefit.” 

“Then, sir!” I replied, losing all 
self-command in excess of indignation, 
“ you're the blackest villain that ever 
went afloat; and if I remciin here a 
single hour longer, may that deck-” 

“You’re madl” struck in O’Sul¬ 
livan, 'turning deadly white; but 
whether widi rage or shame 1 staid 
not to inquire, and, quitting bis cabin, 
ascended to the quarter-deck. The 
liegent was about a mile and a half 
astern. “ l/)wcr a cutter, and drop 
me on board that craft,” I said to tiie 
first-lieutenant. He stared, hesitated, 
made some remark or other, but at 
last turnerl to a boatswain’s-mate, and 
desired him to pipe the boat away 
again. 

“ Keep fast! ’’ shouted O’Sullivan, 
who was coming up the ladder at the 
inomcut — “ keep fast! ” he repeated 
sternly, to the first-lieutenant. “ You’re 
not going to leave us yet, Mac,” he 
continued, in a bland and insinuating 
manner, which stung me to the very 
quick. It was no use contending with 
the captain of a man-of-war upon 
his own quarter-deck. 1 had l^eii 
refused a boat, and I determined to 
Jump overboard. “ Down with the 
helm ! ” sung out O'Sullivan, as he 
saw me go in head foremost; but the 
frigate had run nearly a mile ahead 
before any thing could be lowered, and 
the Regent, guessing that a man was 
overboard, had time, to shorten sail, 
and pick me up before she passed. 
This was just what I reckoned on, for 
I had not the slightest intention of 
drowning myself for love; and when 
1 told the master of the mercbsntmau 
wimt had liap[)cned, he comforted me 
with ihft assurance, that “ them Irish 
weie'a queer set,” and I might easily 
do better. 

Wishing to see Harrison the firat 
thing, 1 paid a boatman the moderate 
sum of ten guineas to set me ashore at 
Torbay, where I contrived to hire a 
hack, aud ride over in time for dinner. 
He was delighted to see me—sorry 
for the loss of my arm—hoped I 
should get something by it—called 
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(VSuUivan a shabby scoundrel, and me 
a foot, first for falling in love, and then 
japping overboard, when, perhaps, I 
itaight have been drownetl; and con¬ 
cluded, by asking me what I had 
“ done with Potiipey ? ” 

“ With Pompey?” I replied ; « Oh, 

I shot him through the head, long 
ago.” 

lie started back in hotror and nnvaze- 
ment. “ Why, what on earth shall we 
come tol gavc f/ow authority to 

take away his life ? ” 

“ No one; but he was very sick,and 
wouldn’t eat.” 

“ ‘ Sick, and wouldn’t eat 1’ Have 
you read your Bible, sir, — have you 
read your Bible ? ” he inquired solemn¬ 
ly. 1 could not say 1 had very lately. 

‘‘ Vor therein is wutten,” he continued, 

“ * Whoso sheddnth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ As a 
magistrate, —— ” 

“ Mr. Harrison,” 1 interrupted, “ one 
of us 1ms made a mistake. 1 had a 
little buH-lerrier, called Pompey, that 
used to run underneath my broilier’s 

stanhope. Are you alluding- 

“ Kh ? no, no, no; tl»en you’ve 
iievp had iny letters ?” t- 

“ 1 have never receivetl a line from 
a single soul in England since 1 left.” 

“ Why, the Pelican-’’ 

“ Was a ten-gun brig, which, when 
taken aback in a white squall, went 
down like a bathing machine, stern 
fbremo.st; all hands and the despatches 
being lost,” 

“ Good heavens ! how shocking 1 
I.etters-aiid all, eh ? Sit down, though :, 
it gave me quite a turn — some fish? 
— to think — but the bones are small — 
talkipg’s bad—take care, choked else,” 

'* iAmr 'dinner, he gave me all the 
news of the day, and explained about 
“ Pompey,” who was a little black boy 
belonging to a., friend of his in the 
raykl African corps; lately dead, that 
i WAS to have brought, er rather sent 
over, for the.purpose of waiting on his 
orandcliildren; his only daughter having 
Been married some years to Lord 
Pettitoe’s eldest son, which latter piece 
of intelligence accounted for his in¬ 
terest at the fountain hea<1. I asked 
about Tom, but of him he could tell 
nic nothing, save what I knew before, 
viz. that he had let every acre of land 
slip through his fingers; my poor 
fawer, who had worked harder than a 
horse to buy back into the family all 
,that once belonged to it, having died 


suddenly, before the deed of entail was 
executed which uould have secured 
his heirs their “ ain for a 3 e.” 

I only remained a couple of days 
with Harrison, and then travelled up 
to London, where 1 tried to l)unt my 
brother out when I arrived, and went 
to the different prisons for that purpose; 
but the bird had flown ; and one who, 
but a single year before, liad been as 
celebrated on town as any dandified 
donkey of the present day, nobody 
seemed to know any thiiig about, now 
that his money was all gone. 

“ I’ll tell you what, sir,” said my 
agent, “ London’s a large place, and 
there are a great many Scotchmen in 
it, namesakes of yours. You had 
bettor put an adveriisement in the 
Timrx, stating where he used to re¬ 
side, and telling him, that if lie applies 
at my office he may hear of something 
to liis advantage, 'riiat’ll bring your 
brother, I know.” And he was right, 
for the advertisement produced the 
desired effect within six hours of in¬ 
sertion. 

“ Well, Tom,” I said, “ so you’re 
out of prison (by better luck than 
management, 1 make no doubt); and 
now, if its notan impertinent question, 
may I ask what you intend to do ? 
There is plenty of fighting going on 
under \^’ellington, and commissions 
are easy to be got, for oflficers are some¬ 
what in reque.st.” 

“ No, no,” he said, “ good people 
are scarce. I’m reailing for the law — 
you look incredubus, George, but I 
speak truth; and now, that 1 have ^ 
nothing to depend on but my own 
abilities, I intend to work, for J must 
either do that or starve. I wrote you 
woni, you know, of old Mrs. il.’s 
death, and all her money being sunk in 
annuities.” 

“ \'ery likely; but if your letter was 
on board the Pelican, it’s where the 
brig itself lias gone to, and that’s some¬ 
where near the bottom, i expect.” 

“ The deuce 1 why, that’s the name 
of the ship your friend, there, O’Sul¬ 
livan, wrote by loo.” 

“ llere’s a letter for you, sir,” said 
one of the young men belonging to the 
office, coming up and knocking at 
the door; for we were in a private 
room at Mr. Dee’s, the agent. The 
blood rushed to my face, when I saw 
the “ Portsmouth” post-inaik on the 
back, but tlie direction was in a female 
hand; so I knew it could be no answer 
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tu tlie chullenge 1 had sent. Tt began, 

Cii))Uiui M‘IulOih! I am u 
weak, confiding girl, ignorant of the 
world’s ways, and do not deem me 
bold in thus addressing you ; but had 
we only known the loss of llie 
Pelican, all that has passed might 
have been saved, and my hroUier — 
[with the dash under it] — spared 
the misery of knowing, that the friend 
to wliom he owes the deepest debt of 
gratitude, liad parted from him in such 
deadly strife. J cannot, date not, tell 
vou all that has happened since that 
night when hrsl we met; but, fur the 
sake of one whose worth in your eyes 
must be great indeed, tliat the bare 
Mip|)ositiou of her worse than death 
could have driven you to the awful 
lengths it has, 1 implore you to let all 
be forgotten, as tt is easily forgiven. 
O Captain M‘lnlosh 1 how could you 
write that letter? Come down; but 
come in peace, fur my brother’s hands 
arc bound, and he has vowed upon the 
cross, that they shall never be raised 
against the man wlio saved him at 
8angor from the sharks. 

“ Ki.r.n.s V. O’Svi.i.ivan.” 

1 was not prepared for this; and 
staggering back against the wall, I held 
out the letter to my brother, and told 
him instantly to le.id it and explain, 
lie carelessly glanced over the contents, 
and then coolly imiuired, “ What 1 
had been doing ?" 

“ Making myself a bigger fool tlian 
1 was born. Mat, have a little mercy, 
and explain.” 

“ Wliy, haven’t you hc-ird about 
O’Sullivan's mother ? ” 

“ Yes, often. She cut and run, in 
company with Col. Fitzroy. (Jo on.” 

‘‘ Well, the divorce went through 
tlie Lords, and, of course, she was not 
to have any thing to do vyilh the 
children, so she stole the daughter; 
and they were living on the Continent 
under the name of Vere, till Ellen was 
about seven years old, when her mother 
died, and some lady, who had iniuried 
an old Irish baronet, and bad no 
* little pledges of affection’ she could call 


her own, took a ftincy to ibc child, and 
adopted her as her niece, and they 
came to London last season to stay 
with that bml old woman, Mrs. 11. 
Well, O’Sullivan was sure it was his 
sister, directly he got into the box and 
heard her speak, only he didn't like to 
say any thing about it, as he w'as 
going out the next morning to be shot; 
but as soon as they had cut Uie bullet 
out, and he was able to get about 
again,be came up to town and claimed 
her. It made ratlier a noise at the 
other end of I.ondoii, and was talked 
of for nearly three days. 1 daresay it 
would have had a longer run, but tlie 

Prince Rcgent’.s-” 

“ God bles.s him I my dear fellow; 
but I’ll hear all you’ve got to say about 
liim some other time.” 

“ Wlien Ellen’s aunt, — as she was 
called — died (she went off much about 
llie same lime as Mrs. ll.), G'SulIivan 
did not know what to do with her, so 
Jie took her to sed with him on board 
the Stratford —— 

“ Good by, Tom, I). I. O. in a 
postchnise and four, for Portsmouth.” 
And nobody can tell how thankful 1 
felt that it was d.uk w'lieti I arrived 
tliere, for 1 very well knew what I 
looked like; but that was of little con¬ 
sequence. My peace was made; I 
had seen the folly of my ways, and I 
soon became such a reformed character, 
that it astonished every one, and de¬ 
lighted old llarrisun, who .shook me 
.still more warmly ilian ever by the 
hand, when I told him, within three 
years from tlie commencement of our 
acquaintance, that I'Uien had consented 
to risk her happiness with a mim who, 
I trust, has never given Iter aby cause 
to repent the step she took some five- 
and-twenty years ago. And Tom,- 
though he can never win back all that 
lie has lust, yet, by making use of the 
talents which formerly lay liid, has 
been enabled to call his father’s hall 
once more his own, and lay by some- 
' thing *‘,comfortable " to retire on in his 
old age, when “ tlie sixth, scene shifts 
into the lean aiid slippered pantaloon.” 
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If the whole of oBr present Numlier, 
from the first pa^ to the last, be not 
devoted to bards end hardesses, titose 
interesting beings themselves arc not 
to. blame. Our table is literally co¬ 
vered with (lieir contributions.to the 
decline and fall of British literature. 
What to do under such bewildering 
influences, is a much greater difficulty 
than that by which the respectable 
quadruped was perplexed, when sta¬ 
tioned between two bundles of hay. 
The bundles about us arc scaroely 
numerable. However, accustomed as 
we are to encounter even greater diffi¬ 
culties than this, we shall set to work 
with a moral certainty that no obstacle 
can withstand our vivacious energies. 
With this preliminary flourish, we leave 
our comical faces and begin. 

The first book on our list is one by 
no means to our taste; and as we like, 
to get rid of unpleasant business as 
quickly as possible, we shall make 
short work with this. A Satire on Sui- 
tirkts* is the title given by Mr. \Val- 
ter Savage Landor to some thirty pages 
of not very pungent, but very ill-natured 
rhymes. We say this with all the de¬ 
ference due to a man of unciuestiou- 
able genius and great acquirements, as 
Mr. Savage Landor is on all hands ad¬ 
mitted to be; and we shall support our 
opinion of his satire by a few extracts. 
These will, we think, excite in the 
mind of every reader the same unaf¬ 
fected regret and disapproval which 
have suggested the following comments. 

It would appear that Mr. Landor 
has some quarrel with Blackwood’s Ma¬ 
gazine; but what it is we know not, 
nor is it of much importance to the 
matter in hand that we should. If he 
t^^have been treated with neglect, injus¬ 
tice, or incivility, in that periodical. 


we do nut deny his right to take up 
the pen in retaliation; though, even 
then, we should question the prudence 
of so doing, in the case of a laurel- 
crowned veteran like Mr. Landor. But 
there are no circumstances of provoca¬ 
tion—none, at least, which we can 
conceive— [hat can justify the grossly 

t jersonal attacks in which Mr. LandOr 
ms permitted himself to indulge against 
Professor Wilson. Of that gentleman's 
connexion with BlachmHi’s Magazine 
we know nothing: whatever its nature, 
he requires no cliampion, either for his 
own defence, or for that of any under¬ 
taking in which he feels an interest. 
Professor Wilson, however, as an author 
and a man, holds a place in general 
‘estimation, which nothing but the 
highest talents and-moral worth could 
have secured for him. And it is most 
indefensible and repulsive in any one, 
especially one himself so deservedly 
eminent as Mr. Landor, to assail a con¬ 
temporaneous writer of the first class as 
he has assailed Wilson. VVe remember 
that, some time ago, we had occasion, in 
this Magazine, to make honourable 
mention of Mr. Landor; and we then 
expressed our strong disapproval, of a 
vulgar and insulting line in Don Juan, 
employed with reference to him.f Little 
did we then anticipate that we should 
ever have to censure a similar violation 
of good taste and feeling in Mr. Landor 
himself. Such, however, is unhappily 
the case. The following is the passage 
to which we especially object: 

*' When Peter Pindar sank into decline, 
Up from his hole sprang Peter Porcupine. 
Hiifi W—son followed, of congenial quill, 
As near the dirt,^ and no leas prone to ill. 
Wal(M>t, of English heart, had English 
fun— 


* A Satire on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors. By Waiter Savage Landor. 
yavt Aftisut vtySt London : Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 

1836. 

f -“ That deep-mouthed fioeotian savage Landor.” 

I As near the dirt,’ &.C.— The professor, if not Horatian in his art, is petfeclly 

so in Ins o]>inion, expressed by the poet in the verse— 

" ' Nec latuit male qui viveiis moriensque fefellit.’ ^ 

He surely is as wise as any v 

Who cheats tlie world and turns the penny; ‘ 

And if he does it all life through, 

’Tis more than most wise men can do; 

It must he acknowledged that some commentators have given tlie passage a difierent 
interpretation. The learned professor is an important contributor to Blackwood, 
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Biifibon be might be, but ^or hire was 
none; 

Nor, plumed and mounted on profes.sor’s 
chair, , 

Offer’d to grin for wagers at a fair. 

Who would not join the jokes when liands 
like these 

T.ead proudly forward Alcibiades, 

Train’d up to fashion by the nymphs of 
Leith, 

And whiffing his cigar through cheesy 
teeth 1” 

Oti the text of this passage we shall 
make no further comment, than simply 
to reiterate the expression of our regret 
that it was ever written, and by such a 
writer— 

'* Who but must weepif Atticus were be I” 

As to Byron’s expression, quoted in 
the note, namely, that “ no gentleman 
could write for Blackwood,*’ it was pro¬ 
bably nothing more than one of those 
dandyisms in which his lordship, “ Li- • 
beral ” as he was, delighted to indulge. 
Ix)rd Byron is dead, more’s the pity ! 
But, without meaning insult to Ids me¬ 
mory, we must say that his writings in 
})rose and verse^ when treating of others, 
were not more remarkable by their 
genius, than by the entire absence of 
a gentlemanlike spirit. To return. 
Mr. Landor having opened his attack 
on Professor Wilson, endeavours to 
support it by denouncing Blaekwootfs 
Magazine, and all its works, but espe¬ 
cially its bygone criticisms on I.amb, 
Keats, Ilazlilt, and Coleridge, lleally, 
it is rather late in the day for all this. 
Does Mr. Landor suppose that, while 
he has been so actively engaged abroad, 
the world has been absolutely standing 
still here at home? Who now cares 
for the long-forgotten squabbles between 
die Edinburgh critics and the schools ” 
of poets, of one kind or other, attacked 
by them ? The “ Avenger, Time,” has 
dealt pretty fairly with all parties. 
Coleridge and Lamb were, of late years, 
as warmly and justly appreciated as 
any men could possibly'be. As to 
Ilazlitt, he was never much more than 
a sort of brain-sucker of the two others, 
whose conversations he carried, away 
and cooked up into lectures. This, 
which we, who never held but one 
opinion of the man, have invariably 


said, is now generally admitted. Even 
an hklinburgh reviewer, in the last 
number of the Northern light of libe¬ 
ralism, expresses this opinion, in an 
article intended to exalt the memory of 
Ilazlitt. The writer says: 

" But it was his fortune to associate 
much in life with stronger and more ori¬ 
ginal minds than his own. Among his 
intimates, at different periods, were some 
of the very first among modern critics ; 
and while Lamb was too quaint, and 
Coleridge too cloudy, and both too in¬ 
dolent, to lay before die public mind, in 
a familiar shape, the results of their own 
powerful conceptions, Hazlitt possessed 
talents which oroinently fitted him for 
the task of acting as interpreter between 
those more exquisite wits and the great 
body of tho jiublJc.” 

Then, as to the case of Keats, which, 
if we mistake not, has been usually 
charged against tlie Quarlerljt/, what is 
the fact ? Let any man read the poems 
left by ihis young author, and answer. 
His style was teeming with affectations, 
kinredeenied by any great or original 
qualities. And as to liis dying of a 
criticism, we say, with Byron, 

" "I'is strange the mind, that verv fiery 
particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed oat by an 
article.” 

As his lordship remarks, in a letter to 
Murray, “ he who would die of an ar¬ 
ticle in a review would probably have 
died of something else equally trivial.” 
However, Keats died in a decline,and, it 
is said, of the article in question. The 
verdict of an inquest, under the direction 
of Mr. Landor, would be “ Wilful mur¬ 
der against some writer or writers 
uiikiiuwn.” Admitting all this, does 
Mr. Landor suppose that his friend 
(whoever he may be), who is preparing 
a Life of Keats, including “as many of 
the vulgarities of the critics as may suit 
his undertaking”—does Mr. J^udor, 
we ask, suppose that this unenviable 
compiler can ever induce the public to 
take the smallest interest in the ephe¬ 
meral trifling, which in all probability, 
on its first appearance, just flashed, and 
was forgotten — 

'* A moment bright, then gone for everV* 


especially in those graces of delicate wit so attractive to hU subscribers. Never¬ 
theless, Lord Byron, who was not quite susceptible of it, declared that * a gentleman 
could not write in Blacheood/ Has this assertion been ever disproved by experiment 1 
1 f a gentleman could not write in it, why should a gentleman ^ accused of reading it 1 
Could any thing be more unjust or affronting ?!' 
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^lOttld tlte writer in question succeed 
in an endeavour of the kind, he will 
do somethm;;; which Mr. Lsindor lias 
eertitinly failed to do; fm* nothing can 
1 m more flat, stale, and improfitable, 
than the attenapt made in this satire to 
bolster up an attack on \^’ilson■, and on 
Blackviooti's Magazine, by an appeal to 
popular sympathy in behalf of the 
Cockney rnartyrology. The author of 
the Imaginary Convermtiims would ap¬ 
pear to be liimseif conscious of the 
venial nature of the oflfenue with which 
he charges the critics alluded to; for, 
speaking of Coleridge, he tells «s, 
“ The worst that can be said against 
Coleridge, in his literary character, wiUi 
which alone we have anjf thing to da, 
is that he spoke, us the poet says the 
lover loved, 

“ Not wisely, but too well ”— 

spouting forth whatever was shining, 
fit or unfit.” Now we, by no means 
ndmiltiiig this to be a correct definition 
of tlie literary character of Coleridge, 
are still entitled- to claim from the 
writer something like consistency. If 
it be as Mr. Landor declares, and, as 
we believe, a sound principle, that, 
when judging of literary men, it is 
only with their literary ciiaracter we 
have any thing to do, the Edinburgh 
critics were not transgressing their pro¬ 
vince when llicy quixzcd the style of 
Keats and otiicrs. But Mr. Laiidur 
says that these cntics eniplujcd per¬ 
sonalities— lluit many years ago they 
spoke of “ pimples* upon llazlitt’s 
nose.” This was improper, no doubt; 
but does it justify the author of the 
present satire in adopting a sirn.lar 
strain, talking of “ cheesy teeth,” and 
other unsavoury matters? Mr. landor 
does not stand in tlie situation of a 
fiery youth, wliosc attachments and 
antipathies arc all passion, uiiinfornicd 
and uncontrolled by reason or expe¬ 
rience. Few men have had greater 
opportunilies than this author of look¬ 
ing into the heart of things, or have 
used those opportunities better, when 
personal considerations iiave not iiiter- 

f >osed to warp the judgment. *And lie 
■as now arrived at a maturity which 


renders his wrangling disposition to us 
a matter of absolute wonder. Why, 
Byron, who diixl young, liad laUerly 
lililc or iiolliing of .such acerbity. In 
one of the later cantos of J>o»i Juan, 
he makes his ] once with Jeffi'oy, “once 
his most redoubted foeand addresses 
the following stanza to the man under 
wliose editorship the Honrs of Idleness 
were so mercilessly criticised in tlie 
I'jlinblirgli Ilevkw :— 

“ All our little feuds, at least all mine, 
Dear Jeffrey, Once my most redoubted 
foe 

(As fur as rliyiue and criticism combine 
To inalce such puppets of us tilings 
below), 

Are over. Ifcre’s-a hi'alth to ' auld Inng 
syne!’ 

I do not know you, ami may never 
know 

Your face; but }'OU have acted on the 
whole 

jMost nobly, and I own it from my soul !”t 

It is not to be supposed .that Byron 
herein expressed any acquiescence in 
the reception given to the firstlin|[s of 
his muse; but he had arrived at a stage 
of experience, when the folly of waging 
war on such grounds must force itself on 
tlie mind of any reflecting man. One 
would imagine it might have done so on 
the mind of Mr. l.andur-by this time, 
his age and all things else considered. 
As to temper, wc must say that, though 
not so veiiemcnt and instantly impe¬ 
tuous us Byron, he seems to have much 
the same morbid notion that “ every 
inan’s hund is ugaiust him,” as that 
which embittered the thoughts of the 
noble bard. Now, to us, notliiiig ap¬ 
pears more certain than that a man 
lahouriiig under this delusion, is in 
much tlie same frame of mind as a 
schoolboy shouting, to scare away hob¬ 
goblins, as lie crosses a heath at mid¬ 
night.. The hobgoblins liave no exist- 
ciiLo, sirve in tlie brain of the boy; and 
if they could have existence, it is out 
of the question that his quivering airs 
would frighten them from tlicir freaks 
of mischief 01 folly. So the excessively 
nervous gentlemen, who are in such a 
a fidget to pixH’C themselves wlien 
few persons ever dream of charging 


• Wo Imre heard, bwt do not know, that the originabimiieachment of “pimples ” 
•rOM from a misprint of “ principles.”—O. Y. 

f I'o thi.s passage the following note is appended, by the poet Campbell 
“ This tribute to a former anlagonist displays so inuch frankiuass, generosity, 
ftad^oHUily feeling, that it must eradicate all latent remains of aniiiKtsity from the 
bosom of anv but the most rancorous and vindictive,” 
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them with I)eing wrong (nay, in all 
probiibilily, care but little wliellior llieir 
verse, prose, opinions, habits, ike., are 
eillier right or wrong), may be assured 
tliat they think more about themselves 
than any one else has leisure to do; 
and, furtlier, that if the fearful odds 
they deprecate — iianuply, all the world 
against an individual — existed, their 
growling or howling would be of very 
little avail. It is singular how closely 
Lord Byron and Mf. Landor resemble 
each other in this particular. The 
point Ls mentioned in the last Number 
of the Quarterly with jierfeci fciirness, 
in ti passage which we shnll here quote. 
It is taken from a most able, discri- 
iniiiating, and temperate article on the 
“ Works of Mr. W. S. Landor.” 

“ 'I’hfi poetry of Bj'ron does not exhibit 
more wayward and untanienble passion 
than the prose of l.andor. Both of these 
fugitives to Italy are fond of parading 
fbrir love of seclusion, and tboir indif. 
fproucc to the opinion of their coiintry- 
iiion ; B.'uitiments which aro sometimes 
siurere, but never when uttered in a loud 
or angry voice : they are then the efforts 
only of a proud spirit, to transmute some 
vexation or disappointment which it can* 
not overcome. They who really love sc- 
clnsioii do not find it necessary to raise 
a quarrel with (ho W'orld in order to re> 
animate their content: nor is the man 
who can live without tlie praise of gthers 
rerv solicitous to convince them of the 
fact.” 

Nothing can be more strictly true 
than this. In the writings of both 
Byron and Landor, the indications of 
:i judgment warped and perverted are 
of constant recurrence. This frame of 
mind is not less observable in tbeir esti- 
inaU. of contetuporaiieous politicians, 
(ban in their criticisms of rival authors. 
Tliey are both haughtily aristocratic, 
disdaining and sneering at men of* 
humble origin who have rai.sed tlieni- 
si'lvcs to eminence in public life. 
Both, also, are vehement reformers, 
niicl ferocious assailants of hereditary 
rank and advantages, when it suits 
their purpose or whim to rail. Neither 
good taste nor humanity of feeling can 
restrain the poet or the prose writer 
froiii a savage exultation over the grave 
of the late Lord Loiulouderry, far more 
worthy of the “ death’s-Iiead and cross- 
bones ” scliool of declamation than of 
men like Lord Byrpn and Mr. Landor. 
I’he well-known line by the former 
(in Don Juan), 


" Carotid-artery-cutting Coatlereagb,” 

is not more revoking than the passage, 
in the lumgimry Convtrsatum, put by 
the latter into the mouth of Aristotle: 

And our negociator, whose opinion 
(a very common one) was, that expo¬ 
sure atone is ignominy, at last severed 
his mason with an ivory-handled knife 
. 11 is not surprising that two such iiu- 
placabie snarfera against tbeir contem¬ 
poraries should havedetested each other. 
This they appear to have don| very cor¬ 
dially, though, in all probability, with 
no more reason than they had for snap¬ 
ping at all who fell in their way. It 
would really seem that these two great 
writers had determined on stifling all the 
more generous impulses, for the purpose 
of establishing themselves, each on his 
solitary eminence, where, undisturbed 
by human sy mpatliics, he could despise, 
and hale, and vilify to his heart’s con¬ 
tent, as caprice might dictate. Here, 
for instance, is an uugenial expression, 
and the comment thereon, both taken 
from the review of A1 r. Landor’s works 
in liic Quarterly: 

“ ‘ T,’ says Mr. Landor, iu one of his 
])refuces, ' (, who never ask any thing 
of any luan.’ A heartless boast, if true. 
Ho who is unable to receive, as well ns 
to give, haai|tKunt but the half of friend¬ 
ship." 

How true is this comment! We are 
aware tiiat many very smart people will 
oppose to the reviewer’s doctrine the 
jesting remark, that the ability to re¬ 
ceive is a very far-spread talent. Tor 
such people, the sentence just quoted 
was not written; nor would a volume 
of explanation sufhee to make it clear 
to them. But we digress. We have 
been insensibly led from tlic matter im¬ 
mediately ill question,—Mr. Landor’s 
Satire. To return, then. Much as we 
object to the passages having reference 
to Professor Wilson, we feel bound to 
reprobate still more strongly tlie lines 
on the poet Wordsworth. We do not 
remember to have read any thing .so 
lamentable. The charges brought 
against Wordsworth are, firstly, a 
disposition to undervalue - his brother 
poets, particularly Southey ; secondly, 
that he lias copied a passage from 
Gebir, a poem oy Mr. Landor. As 
to the first charge, it is scarcely worth 
notice. Mr. l^dor has, we believe, 
enjoyed tlie Itormue of personal inter¬ 
course with the great poet; a privilege 
whicli we cannot ^vy hira, if he liave 
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only profited by it to pick upungfuarded 
words, for the purjwse of weaving them 
into his malignant verse. But let that 
ss. To come to tlie charge itself, 
e, in common with thousands upon 
thousands of our countrymen, know no¬ 
thing of Wordsworth, excepting through 
the poetry with whicli he has enriched 
his “ land’s languageand, when a 
charge of the kind now brought against 
him is made, we natumUy .turn to his 
long literary life in search pf something 
to corroborate, or at least to render pro¬ 
bable, such a charge. We find'nothing 
of the kind. On tlie contrary, we find 
him on various occasions expressing, 
in verse of surpassing beauty, nis sym¬ 
pathy with the sufferings and final exit 
of the famous poets of his time. Who 
has not read, and who, having once 
read, can ever forget, the toucliing al¬ 
lusions to Sir Walter Scott in Yttrtvtv 
Bevisifedf in the sonnet on his embark¬ 
ation for Naples, and in that later poem 
on the death of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
second, in our judgment, to no elegy 
that ever was written. \Vcre it ndi so 
fresh in the public mind, vve should 
copy it here, as the best refutation of 
the paltry charge on which the poet 
stands accused. How, in that noble 
lament, does Wordsworth speak of 
others ? Scott is called “ the mighty 
minstrelColeridge, “ the rapt one 
of the godlike forehead, the heaven¬ 
eyed creature;” Lamb, “ the frolic 
and the gentleHogg, “ tite Shepherd 
Poet;” and so forth. These are as¬ 
suredly not the terms which would 
have suggested themselves to an envious 
spirit. They are manly, sincere, and 
affectionate, and perfectly characteristic 
of the poets to whom tht-y are applied. 
And with such evidence before us, arc 
we to give credit to tl>c splenetic railing 
of a discontented writer ? Justice for¬ 
bid ! • Equdly unsupported is the par¬ 
ticular accusation that Wordsworth had 
spoken disparagingly of Southey. It 
savours strongly of the mendacious and 
demoralised clique of coxcombs and 
litterateurs among whom Mr. Laridor 
^t times condescends to lioinsc. One 
part, and no small part, bf the employ¬ 
ment of that miserable set consists in 
backbiting eacii other; and no doubt it 
was a great triumph to them to find 
such a roan us Mr. Landor disposed 


to assail such a matt as Wordsworth. 
Wc don’t believe a syllable of the 
trumpery gossip on which the charge 
against Wordswotlh rests. Here again 
let us rever; to the recorded evidence 
in the poet’s works. In the dedication 
of Pclrr Bell to Southey, the following 
passage occurs: 

“ The poem of Peter Bell, as the pro¬ 
logue will show, was composed under a 
belief that the imagination not only does 
not require for its exercise the interven¬ 
tion or supernatural agency, but that, 
though such agency he excluded, the 
faculty may be culled forth as impe¬ 
riously, and for kindred results of plea¬ 
sure, by incidents, within the compass of 
poetic probability, in the humblest de¬ 
partments of daily life. Sinco that pro¬ 
logue was written, you have exhibited moU 
splendid effects of judicious daring, in the 
opposite and usual course. Let this ac- 
knon ledgnient make thy peace with the 
lovers of the .supernatural; and I am per¬ 
suaded it will be admitted that to you, 
as a master in that province <>/' the art, 
the following tale, whether froin contrast 
or congruity, is not an uuapprojtriate 
offering. Accept it, then, as a public tes¬ 
timony of affectmuile admiration from one 
with whose name yonrs has been often 
coupled (to use your own words) for evil 
and Jbr good ; and believe me to be, with 
earnest wishes that life and health may 
be granted you to complete the many iin. 
{tortant works in which you are engaged, 
and with high respect,” &c. &c. 

It may be said, that the language of 
dedication is always the language of 
compliment. So it is. Indeed, the 
very fact of the dedication, is in itself a 
compliment. But, it is very-easy to 
perceive, whether the terms of the de¬ 
dication are appropriate, natural, and 
sincere. We contend, that the terms 
just quoted are so. The names of tlie 
two poets stand here in honourable 
, union, and thus we arc convinced the 
public will delight tb contemplate them, 
though all the eavesdroppers and con¬ 
versation-mongers in Christendom con¬ 
spire in the dirty work of mischief¬ 
making. 

A word now on the direct charge of 
plagiarism, brought by Mr. Landor 
against Wordsworth.* The author of 
Gebivy thus states his grievance : — 

“ It would have b6en honester and 
more decorous, if the writer of the fol- 


* Oa thia point, we have been in some degree anticipated W the Quarterly. 
But as lye had written dowm our humble opinion of the matter bemre the Quarterly. 
ftppeared, we Bl)all go to press •' as if nothing had happened,'’ We oply menUoii thy, 
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lowing vorses, had mentioned from what 
bar he drew bis wire. Hero they aro 
both. 

“ * |1 have seen 

A curious child, who dwell upon a Irwl 
Of inlatid ground, npplyipg to his ear 
'i'be coRvointions of tt smooth-lipped sliell; 
'i'o which, in silence husited, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and bis countenance 
soon 

Brightened with joy; for murmurings 
from within 

Were heard, sonorous cadencesfl whereby. 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 
1 doubt not, when to you it doth impart, 

“ Excursion, p. l91. 

"' But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the Sun’s palace-porch, where, when 
iinVoked, 

llis chariot-wheel stands midway in the 
wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polish! lip to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And niurinurs astheocean murmurs there.’ 

“ Gebir. 

" The words in the Excursion marked 
by Italics, are certainly not imitated from 
Gebir; and it is but justice to add, that 
this passage has been the most admired 
of any in Mr. Wordswortli’s great poem.” 

To the beaoty of this passage in 
Getu'r, we bore testimony as far back 
as 1831, printing it, if we remember 
rightly, in Italics. VVe are thus par¬ 
ticular, because the author is a gentle¬ 
man very likely to believe that any one 
justifying Wordsworth in this matter, 
is an enemy,—one in tlie plot—and, 
as he himself expresses it, on tip-toe 
to take down” his poetry from the 
eminence on which others have placed 
it. We long since spoke of the pass¬ 
age as being exquisite, and we do so still. 
As to the plagiarism, if there be any, 
we cannot, do better than quote the 
Quttt'terlt/. 11 says all tliat need he said 
on the subject, in a single sentence of 
three lines: — 

« Wordsworth makes a moral appli¬ 
cation of the image, but in the mere de¬ 
scription of the fact or incident, we prefer, 
in tbia instance, the inferior poet.’’ 


But for ourselves, we are by no means 
inclined to admit that there is any 
plagiarism whatsoeoverintliis “singular 
coincidence,” as the Quarterh/ calls it, 
— if we arc to understand by plagiarism, 
the deliberate appropriation on the 
part of Wordsworlfi of the passage in 
Geltir. It is very possible, tliat the 
author of the Excursion may have read 
the passage, and have been struck by 
it, and that the idea, thus impressed on 
his mind, may have been subsequently 
reproduced in an altered form, and witli 
tile “ moral application” pointed out by 
Ute critic from whom we have quoted. 
Yet to us, this does not seem to 
deserve the name of plagiarism; and 
as to Mr. Landor’s vexation, it is quite 
laughable. That a pretty authoress, or 
a “ nice poet,” or a fashionable novelist, 
should be in a pucker about such an 
affair, we can understand; but, how a 
man like Mr. Landor, who has the 
making of a whole legion of such 
people in the “ two fingers,” of which 
he boasts, can condescend to a com- 
plaiiit of this kind, is to us absolutely 
inconceivable. Even Campbell — a 
very irritable bard in such matters — 
had set an example which Mr. Landor 
might have followed with advantage. 
We remember tliiat, some years ago, 
the “ Bard of Hope” published, among 
other poems, one called “ The Last 
Man,” and some wiseacre accused him 
of stealing the idea from Byron’s 
“ Darkness.” Campbell went to the 
trouble of proving, that if there had 
been stealing on either side, it was to be 
laid at Byron’s door. In a conversa¬ 
tion between the two poets,.Campbell 
mentioned the subject to the peer as 
a notion capable of being poweifully 
treated, and Byron did as he always 
did,—as we contend he had a right to 
do—he no sooner caught a glimpse of 
poetic beauty, than he pursued it and 
made it his own. The happy conse¬ 
quence is, that we have two good 
poems instead of one. But our reason 
for quoting this case is, that Campbell, 
though taunted with stealing an idea 
(which wg^ originally his), had the 
good taste, when explaining the matter, 
to pay a graceful compliment to the 
genyts of Byron, to tlie effect, we be¬ 
lieve (we speak from memory), that, 


circumstance, leat it might sCem that we had ourselves been plagiarising a criticism 
on Mr. I.ADdor. We certainly are gratified to find our view confimed by so high an 
authority as the Quarterly, but, ss we have already said, that'view was taken and 
expressed before the appearance of the lost Nnntber of our contemporary. 

VOL. &V. SQ. - MM 
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amidst liis teeming intellectual wealtl>, 
liis lordship might have taken it ii)r 
granted tluit the original idea of the 
poem was his own. \'cry difl'ureiit 
is the course adopted by Mr. Landor. 
Tor a much smaller matter he works 
himself into a towering passion, and 
attacks Wordsworth with a ftiry and 
impotence, singularly illustrative of 
four lines in this very satire, via.' 

Alas! to strike with little chance to 
hit, 

Proves how much longer-winded wrath 
than wit. 

'J'he frequent stroke, the plunge, the 
puffing, shew 

A hapless swimmer going fast below.” 

And what, after all, does this hub¬ 
bub about originality and plagiarism 
nmounl to? Without going quite so 
far as the quiz in lljc Critic, we really 
think tlii.s question magnified, at all 
times, far beyond its just dimensfons. 
We are not vain enough to think any 
remark of ours will have weight with 
Mr. Landor. But we find ihqt an 
author, for whom he liimself expresses 
gre.it regard, has spoken very decisively 
on tikis point. We allude to Goetlic. 
In a conversation concerning originality, 
&c. reported by Eckermann, Goethe 
goes to the marrow of the question, 
and we offer the passage to Uie notice 
of Mr. Landor, if he have not yet met 
with it. It is the following: — 

“ This is monstrously ridiculous,” said 
Goethe; “one miglit as well ask a plump, 
well-fed man about the oxen, sheep, 
and swine, of which he had eaten, and 
which had given him his vigorous frame 
of body. It is, no doubt, (|uite true, that 
we coiiie into the world uudowed with 
rertain capabilities, but we are indebted 
for their developeiuent to a thousand ia- 
ilnenccs pressing iii u|'On us from a 
mighty world, of which we assimilulo 
to ourselves so much as we are able, and 
what corresponds to the measure of our 
capacity. I owe the Greeks and French 
much 1 1 am uuder infinite obligations to 
Shakesi>eare, Sterne, and Goldsmith : but 
this is no adeiju-ite indication of the 
materials out of which mj mind has 
been formed; that is an inquiry which 
would extend into the infinite, besides 
ihnt it would be utterly fruitless and 
Aincalled-for, The main point u, that a 
man have a foul which tavn the truth, and 
lays hold on it, even wherever it find it, 

*“ People are eoufctantiy talinitg sdioat 
origiflalky, but wliat doss it *11 man? 
We are ntf sooner boro, thm> ths^iracU 
.begins, to bare im iafliieiu^.Qn us, and! so 


it continues to do till the very last. And, 
after all, what cau we really caH our own 
hut the energy, the jiower, the will! If 
I hud the means of telling how far I am 
indebted to my great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would not be much 
left. 

“ Wherever we see a great master, we 
always find that ho turned the exellence 
of his predecessors to account, and that 
it was this and nothing else which made 
him great. Men like Raphael do not 
grow out bf the ground. They establish 
theii> footing upon the antique, and the 
best of what had been produced before 
their time. Had they not availed them¬ 
selves of the advantages of their time, 
there would have.been very little to say 
about them.” 

In the ‘^jcharacleristics ” he expresses 
himself, if {xissible, still more strongly: 

” The greatest genius will never be 
worth much if ho pretends to draw cx- 
clusivolk' from his own resources. What 
is genius but the faculty of seizing and 
turning to account every thing that strikes 
vs; of co-ordinating and breathing life 
into all the materials that.present tliem- 
solves; of taking here marble, there 
brass, and building a lasting monument 
w ith them.” 

This is the true, healthful spirit in 
which to consider a matter simple in 
itself, yet overlaid with every con¬ 
ceivable .ufiectation. But we -suspect 
there is something more than litemi-y 
pique at work in Mr. Landor’s mind, 
if so, if he feel aggrieved by any act or 
expression on the part of Wordswortli, 
he should have cither said much more, 
or held his peace altogether. He has 
proved iiotiiing by his attack on the 
poet, save and except the ungovernable 
spleen out of which that attack arose. 
Under any circumstances, tlie dragging 
Soutlicy’s name into dispute is nipst 
unjustifiable. ' 

In conclusion, we quote some lines 
from this strange production, which 
sitew that Mr. Landor is not likely to 
incur blame Vfy hiding his light under 
a bushel. It is, however, an eloquent 
piece of egotism: 

“ Twice is almighty Homer far above 
'I’roy and her towers, Olympus and his 
Jove. 

First, when the God-led Priam bends 
before 

Him sprang from Thetis, dark with Hec¬ 
tor’s gore; 

A second time, when botlk alike have 
bled. 

And AgaiiMttaou^MksIce among the 
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Call’d up by G«nius in an after age, 

That aw’ful spectre sliook the Athenian 
stage. 

From eve to inorii.ifroio morn to parting 
night, 

Father and daughter stood before mr 
sight. 

I felt the looks they gave, the n-onls they 
said, 

And recondurted ouch serener shade, 
l-'.ver shall these to me be srell-spont 
days. 

Street mil tlie tears upon them, sweet the 
praise. 

Fnr from the footstool of the tragic throne, 
J am tragedian in this scene alone. 
.Station die Groek and Driton side hv 
side,* 

And, if derision is deserved, deride.*’ 

On looking through the article on 
Mr. I.andor'$ {locms in our Number 
for .Inly 1831, we find that some of 
die pieces now favourably mentioned 
by the Quarterh/, were by us then 
done justice to, as those to “ lanthe,” 
and the following which will bear re- 
(piuting: — 

" And 'tia and ever was my wish and ivay 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die. 
Whene’er their G^enius bids tbeir souls 
depart. 

Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken witli^my breath npon its 
bank 

And not reproached me ; the ever>sacred 
cup 

Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of 
gold.” 

Tlie poet who wrote this surely mis¬ 
takes liis location vilien spinning point¬ 
less satires. us hope we shall have 
no further occasion to deplore such 
misapplication of Mr. Landor's powers. 
When even the Fraserians have begun 
to haiUthe “ years that bring the phi¬ 
losophic mind,” and to wear the aspect 
of comparatively sage grave men (and 
they, in their wildest breaking out of 
bounds, were only borne away by the 
irrepressible spirit ofjuvcnilc fun), then, 
surely, it is time that those whose 
“ corning years are few,” should cherish 
the generous draughts that 

“ heighten joy. 

And cheer the mind in sorrow.” 


“ THE STUDENT OP I’AntA.” 

We have liow to notice a work which 
w'as sent to us some time back in a 
manner so irregular, so contemptibly 
impertinent, Uiat we tossed tlie affair 
aside, as beneath notice. Since then, we 
have seen a letter in Ute Times newspa¬ 
per, signed “ ITie Author of the Student 
of Padua,” and have read the work. 
Wliether the letter in the Times be a 
genuine absurdity, ora miserable hoax, 
might be subject of doubt, fiom the 
signature; for the letters, by which tlie 
farcical tragedy in question was intro¬ 
duced to periodicals, literary and po¬ 
litical, and also to gentlemen of the 
highest respectability iu tlteir public 
and private characters, purported to lie, 
for the .greater pari, from “ The author 
of the Student of Padua." But we 
find in the preface to the tragedy 
abundant evidence of the internal kind 
to prove that the modesty which dic¬ 
tate^ it, is one and tlie same with that 
to which we and others are indebted 
for a most disreputable annoyance. 
Tliis preface we shall quote at lengtii, 
in the conviction so often espressed by 
us, tliat-therein the taste aiirl true dig¬ 
nity of an author, considered as to his 
manhood, is almost invariably to be 
decided on. if he has a genuine spi¬ 
rit, or otherwise, will pretty certainly 
be shewn in these addresses to the 
reader. On this point, we cannot re¬ 
frain from a passing word of remark on 
the preface to tlie play of tlie Duchess 
dc la Vallierc. This play was pub¬ 
lished, and ill the hands of readers ge¬ 
nerally, many days before its produc¬ 
tion on the boards of Covent Gai’den. 
And we should imagine few considera¬ 
tions connected with the failure of die 
piece can be more mortifying to the 
author than those suggested by the 
contrast of his own recorded estimate 
of his work and tlic indisputable v^ict 
of the public. It was nothing discre¬ 
ditable to Mr. Bulwer, wlio lias suc¬ 
ceeded abundantly iu one difficult path 
of literary*efrort, niat he should fail in 
another, requiring talents of a particular 
Older. But it was, to say the least of 


• “ Station the Greek and Briton side bifside "—Surely tliere cap he no fairer 
method of overturning an oft'aniiive reputaUop, from wliioii the scaffold is not yet 
Inken down, than ^ placing against it the best poseuges, and mogt nearly parallel on 
(ha subject, from Esrbylus and Kc^boolas. To this labonr tlia wbolf body of Scotch 
(ritiee and jioets are hereby inriUv, and, woreorsr, to add of trap*’ 
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it, a singular mistake on the side of 
self-esteem, that he should have written 
a preface and a prologue to his own 
honour and glory, before the tribunal 
by which he must be judged had had 
an opportunity of deciding the fete of 
his drama. The preface thus con¬ 
cludes, and we quote the passage as 
a very remarkable instance of thinly 
veiled and morbid vanity. 

“ T now dismiss this experiment to its 
fate, prefaced by these (I fear tedious) 
observations, whicli may prove, at least, 
that it is not without something of jire- 
liminary study that I- have ventured to 
diverge into a new path of that great 
realm of tiction, which grants indeed 
to indolence the shade and the fountain, 
but guards tlie fruit and the treasure, as 
tlie just monopoly of labour. E. L. B. 

" Paris, December 21 , IBS.'j.” 

Surely, this, translated into plain 
English, means nothing more or less 
than the following: “ I am now ready 
to take my chance of success. I have 
written this preface to prove thatfifi 
don’t succeed, the feult is in the public, 
not in me. 1 have adequately laboured 
for the fruits of a new path ofeffort, and 
of such labourers the said fruits— i.e., 
success—are the decreed and just mo¬ 
nopoly.” We don’t think the author him¬ 
self will deny the hdelity of this transla¬ 
tion. Then, how very ill-judged was it 
in him not to “ bide his time,”—a delay 
of a fortnight, or so, at furthest, till the 

gentle public” had either justified 
his self-opinion, or warned him against 
the expression of any such sentiment. 
Again, take the following “ advertise¬ 
ment.” Is it not filled to overflowing 
with notions wonderfully unsuited to 
the position of an unsuccessful dra¬ 
matist ? Mr. fiulwer says:— 

“ This pliiy (with the above preface) 
was written in the autumn and winter of 
18.3.5. It was submitted to no other 
opinion than that of Mr. Mncready, with 
whom the author had the honour of a 
personal acquaintance ; and who, on pe¬ 
rusal, was obligingly anxious for its per¬ 
formance at Drury Lane. The manag^er 
of that tlieatre wished, naturally, per- 
hajra, to see the manuscript before he 
hazarded the play; tlie author (perliaps 
no less naturally) declined a condition 
from a manager which was precisely of 
that nature wltkb no autitor, cf modierate 
reputation, concedes to a publisher, A 
priter can have but little self-respect who 
does not imagine, in any new experiment in 
dtevotMHi.ihai no rUlt con gmftv then, 


his own. Subsequently, Mr. Morris, of the 
Haymarket theatre, was desirous of the 
right of performing the play, and complied 
at once witli the terms proposed. A diffi¬ 
culty witii respect to tlie requisite actors 
obliged the author, however, to break off 
the negociatioii, and to decide upon con¬ 
fining the publication of his drama to the 
press. The earnest and gouerous zeal of 
Mr. Macreody, witli the very prompt and 
liberal aocadence, on tlie part of Mr. 
Osbaldiston, the present manager of Co¬ 
vent Garden, to the conditions of the au¬ 
thor,' have induced him, however, to alter 
his intention, and to rank himself with the 
neophiftes of that great class of writers 
whose rights, some years ago, when he little 
tJtonght he should ever be a humble member 
of so illustrious a fraternity, it was his 
fortune to protect and to extend. 

Albany, Ortoter 1836.” 

Now, we submit—^and we say it 
without the slightest personal feeling 
adverse to Mr. Bulwer, but in the in¬ 
dependent exercise of our critical func¬ 
tion—that the two passages we have 
marked in Italics are in tiic very worst 
taste. In the first place, the dramatist 
entirely mistook his position when in¬ 
sisting, on the ground here alleged, 
that any manager should, in common 
parlance, buy a “ pig in a poke.” 
Because Mr. Bulw'er was a highly suc¬ 
cessful writer of novels, it by no means 
followed — and, indeed, the result 
proved the direct contrary—that he 
should be even a moderately success¬ 
ful writer of plays. It is a strange 
blindness in Mr. Bulwer to confound 
two cases so entirely distinct as those 
of publishers and managers. A mo¬ 
ment’s reflection must convince any 
man, tliat a novelist of established re¬ 
pute may write an inferior work, and 
yet its sale be secure on the strength 
of his previous popularity among the 
reading circles. Not so in the case of 
the play-going world. 'They will not 
flock to see an unattractive piece, 
merely because the author has formerly 
aflbrded them Kigh eiitettainment. And 
in all instances, but palpably so in that 
of a novice in dramatic authorship, the 
manager, if he understands his interest, 
or his trade, as a public caterer, will 
examine how far a new and expensive 
piece is likely to please the town, and 
thus secure the only object for which 
he keeps a theatre open,—a fair return 
for his outlay of capital. It does not 
appear to us that a compliance with a 
practice so obviously natural and'just 
tavQlv9s any wwu Qf wlf-rcspect u\, a 
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writer. On the contrary, we conceive 
that a noiicotnpliance tlierewith argues 
an overweening ;se1f-esteera, wliich 
rarely encumbers a man of genuine 
powers. As to tiie last passage in the 
“ Advertisement,” it is abundantly 
ridiculous. The member for Lincoln 
“ protected and extended ” the rights 
of dramatic authors, by bringing, in a 
bill on their behalf; a service which 
we have no wish to undervalue, but 
which, to all who know how fond holi¬ 
day members are of this sort of light 
legislation, will not appear to deserve 
a public monument. But what can 
Mr. Bulwer mean by styling himself 
“ a neophyte of that great class of 
writers ”—“ a humble member of so 
illustrious a fraternity ” as the modem 
dramatists ?* In the first place, consi¬ 
dered as a class of writers, these gen¬ 
tlemen are in no sense of the term a 
great class; and though they are as 
querulously sensitive as any of the 
“ initablc tribe,” we should imagine 
they themselves would disclaim the 
hollow exaggeration of being desig¬ 
nated an illustrious fraternity. Pro¬ 
bably, Mr. Bulwer thought that, after 
such a flourish, he was sure of the 
applause of the score or two of authors 
of the great class. So bent does he 
seem to have been on this small object, 
or so convinced of the jealousy of the 
gentlemen alluded to, that he again 
urges the point in his prologue. He 
says — 

" When .1 wide waste, to law itself un- 
kuown, 

Lay that fair world the Drama calls its 
own; 

When all might riot on the mines of 
Thojight, 

And Genius starved amidst the wealth it 
wrought; 

lie who now ventures on the haUiited 
soil, 

For nobler labourers won the rights of 
toil i 

And his the boast, that Fame now rests 
in ease 

Beneath the shade ofher own laurel trees. 
Yes—if, witli all the critic on their brow, 
Ilis clionts once, have grown bis judges 
now, 

And watch, like spirits on the Klysian side, 
Their brother ferried o’er tlie Stygian tide. 
To where, on souls untried, austerely sit 
(The ti'iple Minos)—Gallery—Boxes — 
Pit— 

’Twill soothe to think, howe’er the verdict 
end, 

la every rival he hath served a friend.” 


Here is ** reproach for bcneiils re¬ 
ceived ” with a vengeance 1 “ Gentle¬ 
men dramatists,” says Mr. Bulwer, 
“ I introduced the bill, now passed into 
a law. You were starving; now you 
are full fed and stretched beneath your 
laurels. You are in a situation to damn 
this play of mine ; but if you do, all I 
can say is you’re the most ungrateful 
scribes that ever wielded pen.” 

Notwithstanding all these hints, re¬ 
membrances, adjurations, and the self¬ 
eulogy of all kinds, Mr. Bulwer’s play 
was reluctantly damned, ^^’e say re¬ 
luctantly. We were present on the 
first night of its representation, and 
we can afiirm with perfect truth that 
it was listened to with unparalleled 
patience; and that nothing but its 
utter destitution of any dramatic in¬ 
terest whatever, and the corresponding 
emptiness of a dialogue dull and af¬ 
fected beyond endurance, led to the 
condemnation of the play. Were we 
not, then, right in remarking that the 
pre^ce and prologue of the author, 
written with an arrogant anticipation 
of success, form a most ridiculous con¬ 
trast to the irrevocable sentence past 
ii])on the play ? 

This digression, though long, is not, 
we think, improperly so, considering 
the position of tlie author spoken of. 
The person to whom we are now about 
to allude is, indeed, as to his intellects, 
beneath contempt. But we shall copy 
his pre&ce, to shew how much the 
must barren minds are addicted to 
prefatory vapouring,— a fact which 
should of itself suffice to warn men 
of superior talents and acquirements 
from so injudicious a course. 

PREFACE yo THE “ STUDENT OF 
PADUA.” 

*' As all readers most unreasonably 
expect from all writers the reasons why 
any thing is written, the autlior of the 
following drama considers himself bound 
to explain, that the work was composed 
during an autumnal residence here, to 
beguile the tedium of eomaleseenee; and 
that a few copies of it are now printed 
and circuItRed among his friends, to gra¬ 
tify his pleasure—wdiiehbe is heterodox 
enough to believe everv man has a right, 
in a lawful extent, to do. 

*' As, Ihereforo, ho confesses the book 
to be a creation of his own humour, and 
in his own * Tein’_-as it violates the 
acknowledged propielies of the drama, 
in not always displaying virtue rewarded 
and iniquity hanged—as, scoriung to 
pamper.to the delicate eensibilities of 
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liypocriteit and alaves, it rentares to «x- 
lw>Be the truth, and develope aueli scenes 
SIS are hut too faithful to too hiirhly yivi- 
lised and, consetjuentiy, hiffhiy vitiated 
conditions of the hunittn race; and, tis its 
nuth 0 r holth in perfect contempt and alm- 
lule rulieule all critical arioms and re"U’ 
lotions for the drama, n/iic/i iras designed 
to portray the mart irregular, and not the 
most ordinary passions and actions of men, 
of course, he'neither anticipates the support 
of the pei iodicat literature, of England, nor 
tears its abuse, flowover, in saying this, 
he begs not to Ire mistaken for 

• ‘ Some felloir 

Who, haviug been praised for bluntness, 
doth affect 

j\ saucy roughness; and constrains the 
garb 

(fiiitefrom bis nature. He cannot Hatter, 
be! 

A a honest mind and plain, be must speak 
troth — 

An’ they will take it, so; if not, he’s 
plain.' 

'I'o be plain, he professes to be neither 
more honest nor straightforward thap liis 
neighbours—neither less of an egotist, 
nor more of a fool — neither loss desirous 
of the admiration of the good, nor inori' 
covetous of the adulation of the bad, 
than aro all t)ie rest of liis race. He is 
neither so young aa to be deceived by 
the chimeras of a heated and sufficiently 
Inxurient imagination into fancying his 
]»en the open sesame to the gates of im¬ 
mortality ; nor So old as to despair of 
being rewarded according to his deserts. 
He is neither sa seise as to underrate the 
•precimtsness of toorldly hoiwnr, nor so in¬ 
sane as to build the castle of his happiness 
OH the ‘ Imsetess fabric' of such a dream. 
He is neither so rich as to wish to print 
liis own efi'usious for the sake of seeing 
them adorn bis library shelves in the 
dignity of morocco and gold ; nor so poor 
as to be unable to defray the expense of 
publishing what a bookseller would, very 
probably, indignantly shelve, lie is nei¬ 
ther anxious for the romantic notoriety of a 

* great unknown,’ nor desirous to remain 
in amnymout obscurity. He is neither 
greatly given to hunger after fume, noi¬ 
ls he wholly dicested of an honourable up. 
petite for such a bon bouche. 

•• lie is iieitber so coxcombical ns to 
believe that his few readers will be very 
in(|uisitive after his identity, mn- so 
injra, dig. us not to assure himself that 
some would like to know his * local 
habitation and his nimie.’ He is neither 
m bilious and melancholy as to be en> 
tiraly adapted to the inditing of sonnets 

• to his mistress’ eyebrow,’ nor so light- 
haired and sangniiie as to love beafsteaks 
and port'wiue before all things on earth. 


He is neither so much on the west of the 
Alps as to bother himself vastly about 
the fussy olwervatioits of the press, nor 
so located among savages as not to feast 
his gratified senses on the many valuable 
papers that exalt the journals of Great 
liritain above all others in the world, 
lit! does not wish to be regarded as a 
foreigner; and yet cares little if not 
called Kngiisb. In fact, he is just a proper 
man of the ivorld, ickh, perhaps, more of the 
insolence of the Britaiu than the politeness 
of the (iunl. He is femininely capricious, 
itiashnich as lie is not resolved whether 
this woik shall end his Apollonic aspira. 
tioDS, or herald in a series of consecutive 
dramas ; and he is masciilinely animal, iii<' 
usmuch ns he may not feel himself so self- 
satisfied and coiiifortable on tlie ottoman 
of the East, as altogether to neglect the 
nobler energies becoming a native of the 
‘ Isles of the West.’ 

“ That be will have bis shore of praise, 
and his modicum of detraction, whether 
merited or not, he is as perfectly aasuved, 
ns he is that there are Whig and Tory 
newspapers, clever and silly genUeinen, 
good-natured patrons and yellow-visaged 
critics; and that, according to the knead¬ 
ing of the gold, silver, brass, and clay, 
in the Bual-god of English adoration, the 
Press, so will bo the jiroportions of ex¬ 
cellent material, or horrible trash, dragged 
out from the obscurity of this drama, and 
held forth for tho gape of admiration or 
the finger of scorn. Being no cynic, the 
author would like to jilease all; but being 
no idiot, lie knows be cannot do it. Being 
a lover of the drama, an<l an admirer of 
its moral excellence, he naturally endea¬ 
vours to induce the world to worship at 
liis shrine; but knowing the world to 
consist of antagonist elements, curiously 
admixed, he is perfectly aware that he 
can never achieve liis end. lie himself, 
pretending to he a poet, advances poetry 
to the very summit of the intellectual 
pyramid reared up througb many ages 
by the mind of man; but being per¬ 
suaded that the comprehension and judg¬ 
ment of mankind differ ns materially as 
their physical senses of sight, smell, and 
taste, vary in remote portions of the globe, 
bo is not sur|frisod to perceive that a 
multitude of revilers will consider him 
madly worsbip]>ing an insignificant devil, 
instead of a mighty god. Tlie Maguns 
Apollo of one person’s veneration being 
the golden beetle of another's praise, he 
does not ‘ fool himself to the bent ’ of 
presuming that the reader will fall down 
at the author's shrine; w’hilst, at tho 
same time, he consoles himself with the 
reflection, that, as every faith has its fol¬ 
lowers, so converts may bo made even 
to his creed. Ho does not flatter himself 
that this play will ever be performed; 
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yet lie cannot deny that be considers it 
worthy of a trial, lie conscientiously 
believes that the present mnnagerial sys* 
tern is very t/nd, yCt he honestly confesses 
that he does not know n better. He had 
no actors in view when he drew his cha< 
racters from natnn*; yet he is mij^htilti 
mistaken if Mv. Macrcadji could not im^ 
personate the impassioned hero, and much 
deceived if many of onr performers rould 
not nobly sup{ior( the play, lie dues 
not say inis out of flutteiv to any person, 
yet ho does not withhold that many tie. 
serve the compliment. 

“ Thus, then, f'enlle reader, being;, 
like yourself, an anoinilif of contradic¬ 
tious, and liaving made as honest, if not 
as polite an obeisance, us other authors, 
ho begs to present the following pages 
to your admiration, or nl^urntion—not 
(jufstioning your judgment, any more 
than he docs your right to judge.” 

It's perfectly cleai from this preface 
that the sorry writer, whoever he may 
be, has begun at the wrong end of his 
labours. He lias cornmeiicecl writing 
tragedy, before acquiring the art of 
writing English. SVe are not so 
exacting as to blame him for liis evi¬ 
dently milnral inability to construct a 
sentence, or understand tlic imiiorl of 
a phrase; but a person who boasts that 
he iiolds “ in petfcct contempt and 
absolute ridicule all critical axioms and 
icgnlalions fur the dr.imn,” might not 
unreasonably be supposed to have 
sfrenglliened himself for so stern a 
defiance by making the spelling-book 
in some soit an ally. Hut no — he is, 
by his own account, an “ anoniily of 
contradictions,’' and of a “ sufficiently 
Inxuricnt imagination,’’ &.c. &c. Tlten, 
as to his phraseology, it is quite woirthy 
of his orthography. lie is “ femininely 
capricious/’and “ masculrnely aninral.” 
He has an “ honourable appethe for a 
bon (1) bouehe;" and is “ not so iiifrn. 
dig. (!)t as not to assure himself'that 
some would like to know his local 
habitation and Ids name.” He “ pre- 
lend.s to be a liramatic poetand 
“ naturally emleavotirs to indnee the 
world to worship at his shrine.” And, 
finally, lie is “ miglilily mistaken if 
Mr. Macready could not impersonate 
tlie impassiorired hero ” of this tragedv, 
The Student of Padua J We sliall en- 
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dravour to shew Mr. Macready wliui 
sort of office is here suggested to his 
professional skill. But, first, we will 
attempt a sketch of the very farcical 
story on which the tragedy i.s founded-. 

A money-gelling V^enetian mercliant, 
named Lorenzo, is perplexed by a hizy, 
lubberly son, called .Tulian,. the young 
gentleman called b^ the author an 
“ impassioned liero,’^ and proposed to 
Macready for impersoimtion. In short, 
this Julian is “ the Student of I’adua.” 
His father, mindful oflhe arts“by which 
himself he rose,” wishes this youngster 
to embrace a profession; but .1 uliaii, 
a poet of the order to wliich his dra¬ 
matist belongs, is all for love and 
poesy. In this friicufying frame of 
mind, lie is much encouraged by one 
Frederick St. Cyr, a great genuis, very 
poof, foaming with rage against the 
world in general, and parents in par¬ 
ticular, and, to crown all, constantly 
drunk with bad wine and worse philo¬ 
sophy. Bianca, daughter of Ixidoro 
(another mevciiaiil), is beloved by 
Julian, and returns his passion, chiefly 
to plague her parents, vrlio wish her 
to marry a I’enetian nobleman, named 
Ikirbiirigo, a .sort ofcom|)nnnd of fool, 
swindler,and murderer. Tlicve i«, also, 
one Augustus, brotlier to Hkiiica, who 
enacts go-between for the accommoda¬ 
tion of liis sister and the Stiulciit of 
I’adua. The upshot of the “ domestic 
tragedy” is, that Julian is poisoned by 
Barbarigo’s influence, Bianca falls dead 
on liis (.lulian’s) body, the mother of 
tlie said .Inlian dies of grief, his father 
goes distracted, Barbarigo is taken up 
for murder; and thus, the princip-al 
parlies to llic eventful history are dis¬ 
posed of, to the great relief of alt who 
have made tlieir acquaintance. The 
way in vvliich tliis bright conception is 
worked out, the eflective nature of the 
situations, and the eloquent dialogue 
delivered by the “ impaissioned hero,” 
the genius, St. Cyr, and the gcutic 
Bianca, will, we doubt not, afford in¬ 
finite amusement to our readers, To 
use a common expression, “ it is not 
every d-ay ” that so very goosclike a 
swan emerges from tlie sedgy banks of 
Thames. 

After an introductory squabble he- 


• Tlie Atheauum ctdl^tbe author '* .sonic inglorious MiKon;” That weekly journal 
is a higher authority on tlie itidividimlities of " small deer” thnn we pVetend-to I'C, 
and we take its word. 

t “ Leave every foreign tongue alone, 

Till jou can read and sp^ your ois'n,-” 
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tween Lorenzo and Julian—ftther and 
son—as to the comparative advantages 
of inditing sonnets and writing prescrip¬ 
tions— the lad being devoted to the 
muscSf and his father resolved on mak¬ 
ing him M.D.—young hopeful has a 
dialogue with Frederick St. Cyr, the 
“ dissipated poet,” as the author de¬ 
signates him. The scene between these 
two men of genius is preceded by 
a brief colloquy between the Student 
of Padua and his father's servant, 
Giacomo. 

“ Eiifcr Giacomo. 

Giacomo. Sir, sir, sir! Signor Julian ! 

Julian. What mystery f 

Gia. O sir, here’s Signor St Cyr here 
i’the garden. He has been waiting these 
two hours, and, God knows, they were 
two hours too long for him ; but all, as 
lie says, out of pure affection for you. 
liut he’s talked such nonsense to the 

i inrrots, that one would suppose he 
ladn't a care. 

Jnl. Out, garrulous old fool! what 
know you of Ids cares ? 

Gia. Oh, know sir—of course I kvow 
nothing—only _ 

Jnl. Speak to tlie point, and stand not 
mouthing there 
Your borrowed wit. 

Gia. You stop my mouth.— 

Jul. Peace, peace! 

U'e mutt attend on our oicn exegencies, 

Or leave our urgent wants untended — 
Hence! Exit." 

Julian joins his friend Frederick in 
the garden ; and many profound and 
elegant touches embellish their dia¬ 
logue. But we have no room for them. 

The merchant Lodoro next claims our 
attention. lie is about to give a 
iua.squerade, for the purpose of promot¬ 
ing the noble Barbarigo’s courtship with 
Bianca. A conversation between this 
young lady and her mamma is equal to 
any of the author's efforts. The mother 
reproaches her daughter with billing in 
love clandestinely; the daughter con- 
tends'tnat she iias a right to do so; 
after which they part each “ of the 
same opinion stiil;” and prepare for the 
fdte. 

Julian, between whom and Barbarigo 
there is a sort of university feud, attends 
this masquerade, and becomes suddenly 
indisposed at seeing Bianca dancing 
with ills rival. However, lie secures 
the good ofliccs of Augustus, Bianca’s 
brother, who, tliougli till that night a 
perfect stranger to fiim, undertakes the 
office “ opposite St. Peter’s.” Think¬ 
ing he has good news for bis impromptu 
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friend, he hastens after him, and a scene 
ensues worthy of the best days of the 
bathos. We regret our inability to make 
room for it entire; but though it would 
be 

“ Difficult to sny where 
It would not spoil some separate charm 
to pare,’’ 

we must give a few fragments. 

Augustus. Your patience! I have 
dared 

To snap the pack-threads of good manners 
thus. 

For weightier aiguments must bind us 
here 

A moment. To be very plain, you love 
My sister—so some hours ago you pledged 
Your honour—you solicited from me 
A brother’s influence—then, may I ask 
What meant your most unceremonious 
parting 1 

Julian. Love came to me, sir, mo.st 
uncourteously— 

And, when the mind is anxious, we forgot 
Our proper carriage to society. 

Reflecting men forgive such errors. 

Aug, Julian, 

1 understand your love, but notyour fears. 
Jul. D'you know your father! 

Aug. Why this idle question 1 


Jul. You have mistaken me. D’you 
know this man. 

Your father, as you saw him in a glass 1 

He loves you—but be loves his interest 
more— 

More, than that lily of his garden flowers. 

Which he would madly pluck to plant 
upon 

A noble’s bonnet, where the gorgeous 
thing 

Would droop and die — it is a tender 
flow’r! 


Aug. I comprehend you—Barbarigo! 
Jul. Who 

Will elevate the sister to his bed— 

The father to his treasury—the son 
To be the upper servant to his palace. 
Aug. You madden me ! I see it all !— 
fool! fool! 

Fools that we are, to talk of honour while 
Such villany surrounds us! .TJulian, now 
I know my father, be shall deeply feel 
The folly of adventuring his gains 
Upon the prospect of his children's 
slavery. 

Hu, ha f it will be excellent to laugh 
Over the wreck of such a miser'it dreams! 
Come on! nay, stand not musing there, 
when all 

Mp soul burns, like a war-horsefor thefight. 
Jut. Stop! you’re enthusiastic—you 
are young! 


My fathor casta me on a world, that 
yawns 
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To eat our reputation up—and, properly, 
That charitable world bath flung me back 
Upon the poverty of my own self. 

And now, with nil my aspirations scorn’d. 
My honour doubted, and my worth de¬ 
spised— 

You smile, sir, do you, that I cannot 
dance 

For joy at every trifle of good luck'! 

Aug. 0 curse the ti/rants! 

Jul. Ponder, sir, for all 

The immorlalilif of Ctrsar would not 
Hallow the damning crime n/'parricide! 
Aug. But recollect the glories of'their 
names. 

Who, like the everlasting spheres, are doom'd 
To shine eternally. 

• * • • 

Aug. AVhat are your purposes? 

Jul. I know not! Ask the ‘gods my 
destiny! 

J think upon Uinnea, and I cannot 
Wed her fair blossoms to my wither’d 
fortunes I 

1 love her, but ’tis with a love so holy, 
That 1 would not profane her happiness. 
Aug. Then Jtarbnrigo weds liinnra, 
and— 

Jul. O agony ! why visit misery 
W itliyourreflectionsonits wretchedness ? 
Aug. Knough, sir, I have done! I court 
you not 

To wed my sister. Nobles seek her Iiand, 
And 3 'ou— 

Jill. I know’ it all! and I, a beggar— 
A beggar living on the world’s opinion I— 
Should not he over dainty. Sir, you wrong 
Thu scruides of an honourable man. 

Aug. 1 only taunted you. Your par¬ 
don, Julian. 

Jul. I'he guiltless need no pardon. 
Aug. Will you see 

My sister ? 

Jul. I believe 1 must,"&ic. SiC. 

JMeanwliile the romantic Frederick 
St. Cyr is getting “ royal ” at a Uivcrn. 
Among many other queer things, this 
gentleman is made to deal a blow at 
the London managers, for declining to 
employ such a “ poet’s horse ” as the 
author of the Stiulent of Padua. An¬ 
gelo, a painter, is thus admonished by 
Frederick, the poet: 

“ Angela. You make the aim of living, 
dien, to revel ?' 

Frederick. I do: and ’till I And a sober 
man. 

Why not? 

Antonio. I’m sober. 

Fred. Nay, now, you are drunk ! 
Drunk with your vanity, drunk witli your 
griefs— 

Drunk witl) a passion for your mistress— 
drunk .— 

Ant. Enough, enough! Anj^lo, art 
thou drunk ? 


Fred. Ay, with his paints, his hopes 
of mme or gain. 

The latter, if he take a friend's advice. 

Ant. Nay, with the &me, an' he would 
be a man. 

Fred. Back feather’d fame to heavy 
gold ? You’re drunk! 

Angelo, heed not what the fellow says. 
He’s drunk, mad drunk ! Paint, sir, for 
gold, gold, gold! 

Paint portraits—flattering, false, fair faces 
paint! 

Make nglinesa angelic—tip the lie 
'i'onature—you will starve upon the truth. 

Ant. Then what will Julian do with 
poetry ? 

Fred. Write Ins own epitaph, and die 
a beggar ? 

Aug. He speaks of writing plays. 

Fred. He'll play the fool, then. 

'Sdeath! worse and worse I Who listens to 
the play 

In Venice now ? Our senses, drunk with 
Jolly, 

Reel through the streets to gape at mon¬ 
strous things, 

Spurtied by our fathers* sober faculties. 

Enter Waiter. 

Hu! some wine!—Get drunk, say I! 
Get merrily drunk, my boys! The head- 
ach o’er, 

The conscience settled with a few pota¬ 
tions. 

You’re a freemason in philosophy. 

And know the panacea for all ills.” 

All this is a most washy dilution-of 
Hyron’s stanza, beginning, 

“ Man, being reasonable, must get drunk; 
I'ho best of life is but intoxication,” &c. 

Frederick having followed out this 
wincinle to the full extent, bethinks 
litn that his friend Julian may be in 
need of assistance; and, hastening to 
the street opposite Ixidoro’s palace, he 
finds Barbarigo vainly endeavouring to 
open Bianca’s windows, by serenading. 
The drunkard and the lover inter¬ 
change civilities and sword-thrusts, to 
tlie following purpose: 

" F.nter FttE»EnicK,/(d/ow«d by Angelo, 
Antonio, and others. 

Barbarigo. Ha! whose here? 

Frederick. Stand fast 1 Who art thou ? 
friend or foe? 

Bar. A friend to Bacchus, and a foe 
to all 

Who say their prayers, and sober creep 
to bed. 

Fred. Friend, thou art sober, for I know 
thee well, 

And tliy intentions, Barbarigo, here. 

I’m drunk—but I am honourably drunk, 
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Awl thou Bit most dkhooourably Bober. 
Bar. What inenn you, bragfgtirt I 
Frtd. Bmg^rt to tfayselT? 

'Twill make a sword-knot for your useless 
steel. 

Y on seek to thwart, in love, a nobler man 
Than ever trod in Barbarigo’s shoes. 
Bar. You’re quarrelsome. 

Fivd. You're villanous. 

Bar, Draw ! 

Ftvd. Draw! 

Bur. J’repare to die ! 

Fred. I'll send tliee first to hell, 

Thou licensed bully of society! 

Now make thy boasted greatness proof: 
come, shew 

The world thou art a better man than I. 
[T/ieif Jight. Fredebick falls 
morialltf wounded. B.iruabigo 
and Serenaders escape. 

' The devil seise his cool sobriety 1 
This comes of fighting drunk. 

A«g. Art hurt, St. Cvr 1 
Fred. M}’ valour is not fumy: but, 
methinks, 

I could not, on cold water, slay my man.” 

This promising gentleman dies with 
.some Iteathen phiiosopiiy and hlgh- 
Huwn blasphemy on his lips ; and 
.'uiian comes to a comfortless con¬ 
clusion ** on tilings in general.” 

“ Officer, I strive to think more favour¬ 
ably of men 

i’han those 1 see induce me. There are 
beings 

JJeserve our praise, if we will seek them 
out. 

.Tulian. So pt>ople say — expeiience 
contradicts it. 

Trutli, justice, virtue, honour, are the 
words. 

That, imidtke, play upon our tongues ; 
but black 

Hypocrisy reigns in the hearts of all. 
The world is but a strumpet j and, I tell 
you, 

There is not in her arms one honest man.” 

If my lady, “ the World,'* be really 
tli^tfaughly person here stated, we can 
readily understand tiie reason why, 
from the days of Diogenes to our own, 
it has been so difficult to discover an 
honest man in her arms. That .lulian, 
after such a s)Teedi, should* nm stark 
mad is bet natural. He, at first, is only 
mad methodically, as I'olomns would 
say; in which stage of his complaint 
he becomes hungry by as strange a 
process as that mentioned by the grave¬ 
digger as ilie secret of Hamlet going 
mad. Julian has notliing to eat, and, 
having quarrdled with bU'puddh^ at 
liome^ tM poor stndent of l4dua is re¬ 


duced to the dilemma of either begging 
or starving among the “ Eiiganean 
Hills,'* whither he has repaired to citew 
the cud ofhis bitter fancies. Tliissort 
of food doe.s nothing to quiet the crav¬ 
ing of his stomach, and the “ impas¬ 
sioned hero" begins to abuse the Di¬ 
vine philosophy which had treated his 
friend, Frederick, so scurvily. 

” Lo! lam grown right lean and hungry 
on 

Philosophy. All tilings in nature feed 
One on another, or they die and perish. 
Even ns these sinless leaves and flowers. 
Ay, hunger 

Still links us to the most detested shifts. 
Hunger! the body hungers—and the soul 
Is hungry too—all things in nature hunger 
One for another. Autumn hungers after 
The dying glories of the spectral boughs; 
Beast ])ruwls for beast—man laps the 
blood of man; 

While death, triumphantly, withhideou.s 
jaws, 

Hungers to swallow all into the tomh. 
Accursed life ! uud tlirice accursed 
death!” 

Tliis “gobble, gobble, gobble" re¬ 
flection, however, does not slay his 
stomach; and, meeting with a senator, 
lie asks for rcUef, much after the fashion 
of the lamented Dando, when lionising 
in an oysler-shup. lie talks in an un¬ 
known tongue to the senator; who, 
like a sensible man, inquires if he wants 
money to buy bread. Julian replies, 
that he wants physic for his bleeding 
heart—balm for his wounded honour. 
Now, unless the .student of I’adini sup¬ 
posed this sciiatur of \'eiiice to be car¬ 
rying sandwiches, hot cross-buiis, or 
{lenny loaves in his pocket, Itow, in the 
name of hunger and thirst, could he 
have been .such a .suicide as to refu.se 
tlte price of food I What was hn com¬ 
plaint ! Hunger. Where was he ? 
According to the pVay (p. 81), in a 
street of Venice! Yet, after craving 
of the senator “ tlie fotrj denied in 
N'^enicc,” he abu.ses him, because he 
(llie senator) proffers only the price of 
food, and not “ pliysic for wounded 
liearts, and balm for bleeding iionuur! 
sorncihiiig to heal a iuccnited spirit, 
stubbed by unkind daggers"!! &c. 
The opening of the fifth, and, by favour 
of fortune, the last, act of this foolery 
finds JurKiii in a peasant's hut, on the 
“ Isle of Ledo.” But we shoftid no¬ 
tice that, at the close of the fourlli act, 
Harbarigo negociates the murder of 
Julian, by poison, in a colloquy, rather 
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rumindtiig us of—Uiougli, to do the 
author justice, certainly not resemblingf- 
— the opening sentences of the scene 
between Romeo and the A|)otliecary. 

*' ScENn Room in Barbaiiico’s 

Palace. 

Barbarioo, Galeno. 

Jiar. Thou art acquainted, being a 
physician, 

Witli many subtle remedies. Is there 
No poison that can rid us of our foes ? 
The haunting pharitom of detection scares 
you ? 

Cat. 1 knmc a chemical so ileadty sh oug, 
That, ’minislered uirto the doge, he^dfall. 
Amidst th’assembled senate, dead to earth. 
Bar. {Aside. We never want our tools, 
however bud, 

Jiut wo may hunt them out among man* 
kind.) 

^’ou’re poor ? 

Gal. Our poverty bespeaks itself, 

And, not like merit', needs be pointed out. 
JIar. (a feeing a purse). You understand 
this argument 1 ’tis heavy. 

Gal. So is a murderer's conscience. 
Bar. Conscience ! Pooh!” 

And so they go on, till the bargain 
is driven. Nothing can be more subtle 
in the way of distinction than the mar¬ 
vellous efficacy of Gali-no's poison, 
which would not only kill the Doge of 
Venice, “ all as one as another man,” 
but, so killed, the said Doge would 
fall, even “ amidst the assembled senate, 
dead to eartli.” And, truly, if the 
Doge did not respect himself too much 
to fall prostrate before the drug, there 
is no good reason why he should be so 
i-cvereiil to the senate as to scruple in 
sprawling before them, flat we must 
follow Julian to the “ Isle of Ledo.” 
Here we find the “ impassioned hero” 
in the midst of a sw-arin of “ 6r-es.” 

“ Scene 1.—/uierior of a Peaeani’s liul 
on the Isle of Ledo. 

J U 1.1 AN. 

Jul, Thank God, I have fulfill'd man’s 
destiny! 

riiut is, to be beloved, believed, bepraised; 
And then to Im belraped, beH"d, heseorned." 

He “ runs on at tins rate,” till, hav¬ 
ing swallowed Guleno's potion, he tinds 
himself not quite so well as he ex- 
])ected; and he dies after a very ap¬ 
proved plan in cases of poisoning, An¬ 
gelo, the painter, being present. 

“ -Ing. ].oc.k upon me. 

Jul. I cannot sco — my sight grows 
very dim. 

Is tliat old mail my futker 1 


Ang. Where! 

Jul. Look, there! 

He’s weeping o’er a new-made grave— 
alas. 

How very old and sad my father’s grown ! 
Look, look ! — they’re strewing flowers 
upon a corpse! 

It is iny mother’s! Motl)er..i.-Bnrbarigu, 
Unhand me ! Take your grasp from ofl' 
my throat! 

l.et me but breathe!—you choke me !—. 
let me breathe! 

1 feel I’ve yet a giant's strength to tear 
Your murderous heart out by the gory 
fibres! 

ViUain,^ou strangle me !~.Ha, murder 1 

You chok — cho—chaike me! Ah! help! oh! 

[Dies:* 

The last line is the perfection of imi¬ 
tative harmony. Lorenzo, the father, 
arrives just in time to be too late. This 
venerable mercliaiit is must anxious to 
forgive every thing; and, finding from 
Angelo that Julian is food for worms, 
be summons the stones of ttie streets 
to shew their tongues of fire to light 
him downwards. 

" Angeio. I would —— 

Lorenzo. 1 know it! Curse and blast 
my heart 

Ten thousand times more black than it is 
cursed! 

1 do deserve it nil! That all luaitkiud. 
All human nature, yea, the stones o'ihe 
street. 

Rise up in judgment, and, uith tongues of 
fire. 

Pursue me down to he!! for ever 

How the stone.s conducted them¬ 
selves under this invocation does not 
appear. But “ worse remains behind.” 
Bianca rushes in remarkably out of 
sorts. 

" Enter suddenly, from one side, Bianci, 
and, front the opposite, her MoTHtu, 
Louoro, Barbarioo, Marta, and 
Attendants. 

Bianca. Where is he ? Julian f Julian ! 
dead and cold ! 

[77n'i)irs herself'on the botiti:’ 

This b'bals the honourable Homan 
in brevity. However, the lady soon 
recovers the use of her tongue; and, to 
do her justice, site supports tbe lioiiour 
of tbe sex in the e.xercise of tliat little 
instrument. At. length, the barbarous 
gentleman, Barbarigo, interferes, and 
relieves us from our difficulties, by 
frighlcniiig tbe lady to deatii. Here is 
tbe end of the doleful tragedy. 
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*' Officer, Lord Darbarigo !— 

Hidnea, Barbarigo! ba ! 

• Up, Julian ! Julian ! Batbarigo’s here ! 
Protect me, love! O waken, waken, 
Julian! 

Flv! fly! up, Julian ! Julian, let us fly ! 
OW plains and mountains, valleys, rivers, 
seas— 

Through the onfooted desert! let us brave 
Cold, hunger, thirst, fatigue—oh, death 
itself! 

Any thing but to meet that murderer ! 
Up, Julian ! Oh, my love, he will not 
liear me! 

He cannot! God of heaven, they have 
murdered him! [Falls on the body. 
Officer. The state commands the evi¬ 
dence of these. 

Angelo, Now retribution falls upon }'ou 
all. 

Vengeance may slumber, but she never 
dies. 

Time brings our deepest hidden sins to 
light. 

And justice one day overtakes us all. 
Long, long, throughout the startled laud, 
sh^ ring 

The sad recital of this tragedy— ^ 

And may the moral not be cast away !” 

But preached, and preaclied for 
ever, for a twelvemontli and a day, say 
we. 

Of the droll waste-paper just noticed, 
the author says, in his preface, that it 
“ violates the acknowledged proprieties 
of the drama, in not alwuijs displaying 
virtue rewarded and iniqidty hanged:' 
To a certain extent, this is true, i'or 
the display of virtue rewarded, in a 
drama where not one of the characters 
has the slightest notion or feeling of 
virtue, is, of course, out of the question. 
As to iniquity not being hanged, the 
poet is too hard upon his tragedy. 
With the single exception of the said 
poet himself (who, by the by, has com¬ 
mitted literary suicide), every man and 
woman of any consequence in tliis 
Tom Thumb tragedy is either mur- 
<|ered, or dies in strong convulsions, 
save the assassin Barbarigo, who is 


left in the certainty, if not of being 
hanged, yet of “ wheeling about" in 
some way winch Jim Crow would jump 
a mile high to escape. In fact,'all the 
mortal rubbish is “ shot " into one 
common dust-cart; and consigned to 
oblivion with more of poetical justice 
than the note-writer seems to have had 
any conception of. 

One word more, and we have done. 
Wc may be asked why we have gone 
so much at Icngtli into the demerits of 
a book so unredeemedly dull and fri¬ 
volous. To which we answer, tliat not 
only every literary periodical, and every 
journal, daily or weekly, but some of 
the most eminent poets, scholars, and 
writers of whatever class, having been 
insulted by the stupid hoax of forged 
letters, by which The Student of Padua 
came recommended to the world, we 
have thought it right to shew that none 
but the very poorest intellect could have 
resorted to so despicable a deception. 
In the particular case of tliis Maga¬ 
zine, the names of two gentlemen were 
thus made free with; and in one of 
these instances, the impertinence was 
aggravated by most gross allusions to a 
circumstance which we do not think it 
necessary to specify, but which we fear¬ 
lessly assert that no man of the slightest 
sense—we will not say of delicacy, but 
of ordinary propriety—could have so 
referred to. It is probable that in 
other cases tlie course pursued has 
been equally offensive. We have, there¬ 
fore, gone to the trouble of shewing 
what sort of intellect has been thus 
characteristically employed. Having. 
done so, we leave this femininely 
capricious" and ** masculinely animal" 
scribe, who, with great superfluity, tells 
us that he has more of the insolence 
of the Britain (q. Briton ?) than the 
politeness of the Gaul," to cultivate 
what he conceives to be “ the nobler 
energies becoming a native of the 
* Isles of the West.'" ^ 
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THE WEAKNESS, AN D THE STRENGTH, OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


Lord John Russell has just an¬ 
nounced that he postpones any fuither 
proceeding with the Church-rate Bill 
till the 2\tt of April! A certain reso¬ 
lution was adoptecf by the house, in 
committee, on tne IGth of March ; and 
the next step—a merely proforma one 
— is to report tliat resolution. After 
this comes ** leave to bring in a bill,” 
the introduction of the bill, and its 
various stages. But a pause of fire 
weeks between adopting a resolution 
and reporting it, looks very much like 
a virtual abandonment of the measure. 

We are fearful of encouraging our 
friends in a false security. Tiie hesita¬ 
ting and doubtful course of the mi¬ 
nistry has been mainly induced by the 
powerful manifestations of popular dis¬ 
approbation. Were those manifesta¬ 
tions to cease, and were the Dissenters 
to succeed in getting up numerous 
petitions in favour of tlie measure, the 
dying courage of the ministry would 
quickly revive, and the danger to the 
church would reappear. To all, there¬ 
fore, who have yet delayed to express, 
in the ordinary way, their detestation 
of the ministerial proposition, we say. 
Delay no longer! Your petitions, 
even though the bill should never be 
laid on the table of the house, will 
not be tlirown away. They will reckon, 
in the aggregate of the session, as effi¬ 
ciently as if presented at a more season¬ 
able moment; and they will contribute 
to deter any ministry which may be in 
existence in future years, from any 
repetition of this atrocious attempt. 
Delay, therefore, no longer, but at once 
petition ! 

Present appearances, however, seem 
to indicate, with tolerable clearness, 
that this favourite scheme of our 
“ popularity-hunting administration ” 
has proved a complete failure ; and is, 
in iact, already abandoned. Instead 
of having strengthened the position of 
the ministry—instead of having given 
them the power of threatening the 
Lords with a dissolution,—it has very 
seriously weakened them, and has 
made a dissolution tantamount to a 
political suicide! A more complete 
miscalculation was probably never 
made, or one more fraught with 
calamitous results to the parties 
RiakiiiK iu 


But what is the last resource of 
this miserable administration? Dis¬ 
appointed and foiled in this, the pet 
Clap-trap of the session, and their old 
pretext, the “ Appropriation Clause,” 
having been worn threadbare, they 
have yet one shift left. They fly 
to the ‘‘ Irish Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion-bill,” and remember, with some 
sort of miserable glee, that there is 
still one question on which they can 
command a working majority. 

But this brings us to a point which 
is of the very deepest importance; 
which gives us, in fact, if properly in¬ 
vestigated, the key to the only really 
safe policy for that party which aims 
to be cotiservative of the monarchy, 
the constitution, and the church. The 
ministry can gain a majority of only 
twenty-three on the English church- 
rate question,— a majority which is 
obviously insufficient even to carry the 
bill through the House of Commons. 
But the same ministry, with the same 
House of Commons, can obtain a ma¬ 
jority of eighty for their Irish Cor¬ 
poration-bill, and can thus force that 
measure through the lower house, and 
place the Lords and Commons in a 
state of open opposition to ^h other. 
The question is. How comes it that they 
are in so much more advantageous a 
position with one of these measures 
than with the other? 

It will not do to account for this dis¬ 
crepancy in the Conservative strength, 
by alleging the English church-rate 
scheme to be an intrinsically worse 
measure than that fur surrendering the 
Irish corporations to O’Connell. Such 
an alUgation would not be true. Neither 
may it be asserted that, from some 
cause or other, there was more talent 
and more zeal put forth in the last 
contest than in that of February. The 
contrary is the fact. We must look, 
therefore, for some other reason to ac¬ 
count for •this remaikable difierence, 
between the comparative strength of 
parties in the one contest and in the 
other. 

And the true reason, we believe, 
will be easily discovered by any one 
who takes the trouble to peruse with 
attention both these great discussions, 
and to observe a remarkable feature 

which pervftdca each of th9m% 
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The feature to which wc allude may 
be Ihns indicated: Oppose two indi- 
. vidimb, or two parties, lK)th of whom 
arc possessed of good argumentative 
and ibetoricai powers, against each 
other, on some given point; but stipu¬ 
late that while the one party shall have 
entire freedom of argument, and the 
full range of all the reasons, and mo¬ 
tives, and inducements, which his or 
tiieir mind or imagination can invent 
or conceive, die otb^ shall be debarred 
from all allusion to dial om topic 
which forms the chief strength of their 
side of the question, and shall be com- 
]7elled to conhne itself to secondary 
and minor considerations, and to such 
flaws and op)H)rtunitics as the adver¬ 
sary’s indiscretions may aflbrd them. 
Is it not obvious that the parly which 
goes into the combat with its right 
arm tied up, must inevitably be worsted 
in the long run, however gallant a fight 
it may make at intervals ! 

Now this is just the position of die 
opposing parlies in parliament,on these 
two great questions. But tlie dlstul- 
vnntage has been alternately under¬ 
taken by eaclj party. On the first — 
the Irish question — it belonged to the 
Conservatives to tight the battle with¬ 
out ball-cartridge. On the second, 
the church-rate cotitroveray, the mi¬ 
nistry chose to place tliemselvcs in the 
same absurd (>ositicHi. And in each 
case the party so venturing the un¬ 
equal. combat was decidedly worsted, 
— if not in the skill displayed, certainly 
in the result obtained. 

Let us observe this, first, in the 
later instance, that of die miiiisleriul 
movement, widi reference to ilie ques¬ 
tion of chui'ch-ratc.s. 

On this subject the guvernmciit had 
its choice of two distinct and opposite 
lines of action,— die maintenance of a 
National Lslablishmeiit, or a prefer- 
ei)^e for die \'oluiitury Principle. 

' In the very idea of a nalioml esta¬ 
blishment, that of a gcnersil contribu¬ 
tion, a contribution levied upon nil, 
is obviously included. The incunve- 
pience of taxing those fur ks sup|)ort, 
who do not belong to its communion, 
is overruled by the general good ; just 
as an army is maintained in spite of 
the dislike pf the Quakers ; and a 
regal court kept up, although there 
are many republicans among us. If 
^he first principle be conceded, that 
tlie atiite is bound to esUtblisii Uje 
ffordiip of Oodf uni to ftovids for tfte 


religious instruction of its people," 
then a vnthmil —that is, general — 
contribution follows of course. Its 
mode, whether by land-tax, church-' 
rates,'or a grant from the consolidated 
fund, is, of course, quite a minor con¬ 
sideration. 

The \’ol«ntary Principle, however, 
us hdd Diuejtiers, is altogether in¬ 
compatible with die very existence of 
an esbdilishoient. It refuses, according 
to the dicta of die modern agitating 
Dissenters, to tulerate the least idea of 
any man’s being taxed for a religion or 
a church to which he does not belong. 
It will hear, therefore, not a word of 
cillter church-rates, or any substitute 
for them, out of the national revenues. 

Now, between those two principles 
the ministry had to choose. It was 
clearly impossible that both should 
be held together. If the dissenting 
agitators were to be satisfied, tlie esta¬ 
blishment must be given up; if the 
establishment was to be maintained, 
the Disseiitcis must remain dissatisfied. 
Sucli was the clioioe which the ad- 
ininistmtion liad to make. 

Pp to the very end of the last session, 
ministers seemed to be unshaken in their 
allegiance to the church. Nothing 
could be clearer or more satisfactory 
than Jx>rd .fohn’s declaration of the 
20th of June last,— 

“ I tliiiik dint it is the duty of the state, 
either by means of' chnreli-rates, or of some 
other pithlie fund, to maintain the buildings 
set afiart by the state for dieine worship iu 
gmnt and efficient repair. 1 have never 
said any tiling to lead Dissenters to sup. 
jiosc tliat iiiiiiislers meant to abolish' 
cburch-iates without an equivalent, or 
that tkul equivalent teas to hr found in the 
revenues of the church," 

Hut this is only a single one out 
of Miiinberless declarations of liord 
.lohii’s, of his unequivocal adherence 
to tlie principle of a national establish¬ 
ment. And these declarations were 
made in his official eftaracter, as the 
representative and mouthpiece of die 
government in the loiter iiouse of 
piiiliameiit. 

•So stood matters, then, up to the 
close of last session. With the open¬ 
ing of the iireseitt, itowever, a total 
change is discernible, in die few 
sliort weeks of the vacation, some 
strange conjnralion has boeu at work ; 
and those who quitted the floor of St. 
iitepbeiis, in August, fast friands to tin 
^^stiibliibed Cbarnli, reinm to ft 
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Tebruary, prepared lo avow llieir pre¬ 
ference for the Voluntary Principle! 

Do we exaggerate or fni>tate liie 
extent and character of this slratigc 
transformation? Not a whit. The 
evidence of tlie total conversion of tho 
ministry appears both in their language 
and in their acts. 

Lord Melbourne receives the coin- 

E of dissenting delegates, with Mr. 

>et at their head. lie is told by 
this reverend spokesman, that the Dis¬ 
senters oppose church-rates not merely 
or chiefly on the score of dicir Irurden- 
some amount, or vexatious character, 
“ but hu reason oflhcir iafiioging Ihc 
principk of religious liber 1 1 /, btf taxing 
one religious communilt/ for the support 
of another.'’ And lA)id Melbourne 
replies, without hesitation, “ tliat he 
individually agreed with the. prineiples 
expressed by Mr. Jiuntel 

Nor was tliis a casual or hasty ex¬ 
pression. In his place in the House 
of ].ords, on thO 0th of March, the 
jiremier deliberately described the 
( hurch-rate Abolition-bill as “ a mea¬ 
sure for the relief, from an unjuU tar, 
of a large portion of his majesty’s 
subjects.” 

Here, then, wc find the principle 
of a national csiablishraent, which must 
be, from its very nature, an establish¬ 
ment supported by a general contribu¬ 
tion for a general benefit,—distinctly 
given up,— nay, repudiated, as incon¬ 
sistent with the laws of equity and 
Justice. 

The real motive, the governing 
principle, of the ministerial scheme, 
stands revealed in tiieoc avowals. 
The declared intention of the govern¬ 
ment, lust session, was to abolish 
church-rates by finding an equivalent 
out of the national revenues. 

The Dissenters protested against 
this; and, accordingly, we now find 
that it is proiroscd to abolish them by 
finding an e(|uivnlcnt o//< (fthc estates 
of the church herself! 

That a total change, then, has heen 
effected in the inleiitions of govern¬ 
ment,—a change by which those in¬ 
tentions, which wore in the highest de¬ 
gree mmtisfaetory to the Dissenters, 
become in the highest degree stitisfac- 
tory, — is undeniable. Various causes 
or pretences may be found for this 
sudden conveniion; but it is impossible 
to help suspecting that llie policy, or 
even necessity, of propitiating tlie pjgr 
seuters, bejore the exited dissolijlion 


was resorted to, must Itave been one of 
the most powerful motives. In fact, 
it is not easy to conceive of any other 
motive of sufficient weight to account 
for a dtange so sudden and so total. 

Hut now we come to Uie discussion 
of this question in parliament. And 
here we see at once the paralyzing 
effect of that masking policy, which we 
just now described as always bringing 
discomfiture on those who re»)rted to it. 

Altliougb the premier himself had 
been sufficiently explicit as to his own 
views — and although those Views, and 
only those views, can account for the 
discrepancy between the present and 
the,/hi-mt7' plans for the abolition of 
church-rates, —it still seemed expe¬ 
dient to the ministerial leaders in the 
Commons to assume another character, 
and to adhere to their old arguments, 
even when advocating a policy entirely 
new ! They thus voUiiitarily went into 
llie battle, in the plight which we just 
now described, a.s that of combatants 
with their right arms tied up. 

Lord Melbourne has openly avowed 
bis adherence to the voluntary principle. 
Lord Melbourne's ministry has con¬ 
structed and brought forward a measure 
which, in refusing lo provide for any 
part of the wants of the church out of 
the national revenues, is unquestionably 
based on the voluntary principle. And 
yet ioird Melbourne’s subalterns in the 
House of Commons, instead of candidly 
and manfully avowing their change of 
policy (if not of sentiment), attempt to 
make people believe that they are wholly 
opposed to the Voluntary Principle, and 
arc just as much attached to a National 
Lstublishmcnt as wlien Lord Althorp 
brought forward his bill of 18341 

Now this is sliecr hypocrisy; and it 
is seen and felt by all men to be so. 
Nor is the House of Commons any ex¬ 
ception. Tliere arc not many born 
idiots in that assembly, and none but 
one of this class could liave heard Mr. 
Rice’s statement of the scheme,— a 
scheme concocted for flte one single 
purpose of propitiating the Dissenters, 
and yet propounded to the house in a 
speech in which all allusion to the pis- 
seuters was studiously avoided,— none, 
we repeat,could have heard that speech 
without u feeling of the deepest con- 
terppt, for the deliberate attempt at 
concealment of what could net be con¬ 
cealed,—for the laboured effort to prove 
that which all kiaew lo be false, which 
pereadgd the wimle comjposiliojtt 
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W« heaki tlmt speed), and never 
we forget the feelings of nausea 
itrto wbidi our disgust grew, at one 
particular passage, of more than ordi¬ 
nary hypocrisy. The speaker had been 
getting rid, one after the other, of a va¬ 
riety of different schemes for modifying 
Of changing the law of Church Rates, 
and had successfully disposed of seve¬ 
ral, vj'UhmU the least allusion to the Dis¬ 
senters, — till he came at last to shew 
why the government had not again 
brought forward Lord Althorp’s plan 
of 1834. And now, thought we, he 
will surely be obliged to speak the 
truth. 

That truth was, as every man in Eng¬ 
land knows, who knows any thing about 
the matter,—that truth was, that Lord 
Althorp’s bill was postponed, and at 
last withdrawn in 1834, and never again 
brought forward, simply because it was 
opposed by the Dissenters. This was 
the sole cause of its not passing then; 
this the only reason why it has never 
been re>produced. The fact is as no¬ 
torious as any one thing of a public 
kind that could possibly be named. 
Now, was there any sufficient reason 
why this truth should be concealed by 
Mr. Rice? Would there have been 
any thing de^ading or awkward in tlie 
coi^ession,—that being really desirous 
to satisfy all parties, and-finding that 
^his'scheme was unsatisfactory to some, 
it had been abandoned ? Surely not, 
.ilhonesty and plain dealing had been 
really intended by Ute speaker. 

We looked for this sort of explana¬ 
tion, an explanation which woula have 
been both natural and satisffictory. liut 
the speaker seemed to have been sworn 
to sp^ no word of truth that evening! 
Instead of uttering a syllable which 
should shew the slightest consciousness 
of the real state of the case, the Dis¬ 
senters were again left wiiolly out of 
itview; and we were told that “ it would 
' be clearly unjust to take an equivalent 
for the church-rates out of the land-tax 
or U)e consolidated fund, inasmuch as 
that would be to tiO-lScotland and Ire¬ 
land to pay the cluirch-ratos of Eng¬ 
land!" 

Miserable pretext! How was it that 
no one rose on the instant to call to the 
speaker’s recollection the fact, that at 
that very moment a commission, ^t 
fi>rth by Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
iion, was actually traversing Scotland, 
to hiqiiire into the expediency and ne- 
of iptthini a graoti ont of die 


venues of England and Ireland, to sup¬ 
ply tlie wants of the Church of Scotland ? 
How was it that none called to mempty 
the various grants which are made, iu 
every successive year, for the national 
system of education in Ireland, for 
Maynooth, and for various other exclu¬ 
sively Irish purposes, out of the reve¬ 
nues of England and Scotland ? But 
hypocrisy and fiiUe pretence seemed 
the order of tlie day, and assuredly Mr. 
Rice took the fullest ladtude in the 
exercise of these virtues. But though 
all this may l)e made to sound well ror 
the instant, tliere is inherent weakness 
in it. It proved so in this instance. 
Aldiough the whole debate seemed in¬ 
fected with the false and frivolous cha¬ 
racter of the opening speeches,— al¬ 
though Sir Robert Peel himself, with 
all his talent, sank below his usual level, 
amidst the depressing influences of an 
atmosphere of hypocrisy,— although 
scarcely a single speaker oi> the Con¬ 
servative side rose to the just elevation 
of the subject; still the result of the 
division shewed, tliat, until the Englisii 
cliaracter has been still more lowered, 
than even seven years’ companionship 
with Popish perjurers has already 
lowered it,— falsehood and hypocrisy 
will prove a broken reed to those wlio 
trust ill tiieni. The iiiinisleriai whipper- 
iii betted in the morning on a majority 
of Jiftjf-six. He found that majority, 
in the evening, amount to only twenty 
three ! Various excuses for this falling 
oft'liave been adduced, or invented, but 
the real cause of the disappointment 
was, the hollowness which pervaded 
the whole scheme. It was known ahd 
felt to be a cheat —a false pretence; 
and Englishmen cannot, to any extent, 
be relied on in such a service. 

The only policy which would have 
brought the ministry through the affair 
with any honour, was an open, straigiit- 
forvvard policy. l.ord Melbourne had 
denounced the church-rate, in tlie House 
of Lords, as “ mi unJUst tar." On this 
assumption the ministerial bill was 
founded, and on tliis assumption it 
ought to have been itsted and main¬ 
tained. It is true, tiiat to do this, it 
would have been necessary for Lord 
John Russell to have made a very full 
meal of his former professions and 
pledges; but still, as far as the present 
moment was concerned, there would 
have been some bonesi^ and consist¬ 
ency in tlieir Qonduct. They preferred. 
However, an opposite courw, and wliile 
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tlieir leader, in the upper house, was 
denying, in words, nna they themselves 
were repudiating by theiracts, die piin- 
ci{de of a nationiil eatabltshmetd, Mr. 
Rice is set up to talk after d>is &shion: 

“ Various propositions bad been made; 
the first of whicn was, that church>rtttes 
should be totidlT and for ever established, 
leaving the faliric of the Church to be 
provided for by the voluntary contribu* 
tions of those who were members of the 
Church of England. That was, in fact, 
making the Church to depend on what 
wascidled the Voluntary Principle. Now 
he, for one, must say, that to ^at prin¬ 
ciple, under all circumstances, and with 
whatever modifications, he most express 
his decided opposition; and to that oppo¬ 
sition he pledged himself, whether the 
principle were sought to be applied to 
the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Churpb, or to tlie support of the Church 
Establishment generally.*’ 

Now, was this sort of language fair,—> 
was it decent, towards the House of 
Commons? Was it not assuming, most 
unwarrantably, that the greater propor¬ 
tion of that b^y were irrational crea¬ 
tures, totally unable to comprehend the 
siniplest proposition in logic, and upon 
whom die gros^st imposition might lie 
passed, without hazard of detection ? 

Mr. Spring Rice was about to pro¬ 
pose to the House to adopt die Volun* 
tary Principle; and he begins by'as- 
suring it, that, to that same principle, 
** under all circumstances, and with 
whatever modyicatum, he must express 
his decided opposition!” Having thus, 
he hoped, lulled their fears to sleep, he 
begins to open his plan, which turns 
out to be nothing else than this very 
principle, even in its full dimensions. 

For what do Dissenters in general 
mean, when they assert the general ex¬ 
cellence of this their favourite theory ? 
What is itjin foci, among themselves ? 

A chapel is built, either by some pious 
individual, or by a congregational col¬ 
lection. It is then, in many cases, en¬ 
dowed'with some small income, which 
serves to keep it in repair, and to help 
to pay the minister’s salary. Tiie rest 
is raised chiefly by phw-rents, paid by 
those who ftequent its services. And 
this is die system which, among Dm- 
senters themselves, goes by the name of 
the Voluntary Principle. 

Now to this very condition, as for as 
both the fabric of the Church is eon- 
cemed, and also the incidentakexpenses 
of its services,— to this vety same roa- 
voL. XV. so. i.xxxviit.' 


dition does Mr. Rice gravely propose 
to reduce the Clmrch of England. He 
tells her, “ I find that you have some 
estates, from an iiQ{>roved system of 
letting which, 1 can obtain'for you a sum 
equal to about 25l. a year fin; eadi parish 
church in England. Ibis you must make 
shift with for the support of the fabric; 
and for the other expenses of the ser¬ 
vice, you must do as the Dissenters do; 
—raise them by the pew-rents." Mr. 
Rice deliberately ofihrs this plan to the 
Church, and then he turns round to his 
hearers in the House of Commons, and 
gravely tells them, that “ to die Volun¬ 
tary Principle, under alt circumstances, 
and with whatever modifications, he 
must ever express his decided opposi¬ 
tion ; and to that opposition he pledged 
himself, whether the principle were 
sought to he applied to the mainkmnee 
of the fabric of the Church, or to the 
support of the Church Establishment 
generally " I! ! 

Lord John Russell was content to 
contradict himself at a distance of five 
motfths. Mr. Rice is anxious to prove 
that he can “jump Jim Crow" more 
adroitly than his colleague, and he 
accordingly contrives to oppose himself, 
in the most complete manner, within 
the lapse of a single half-hour. 

Here, then, we have, in the plainest 
point of view, the real cause of the mi¬ 
nisterial weakness in the late division. 
It was their choice,—they'thought it 
the wisest policy,—to conceal their real 
ground of action, and to endeavour to 
cheat the House into a belief that they 
were proebediug on one principle, while, 
in fact, they were acting upon another. 
They had deserted the principle of an 
establishment, and had gone over to 
the dissenting fancy; and yet they ab¬ 
surdly tried to make the House believe 
that theylully adhered to the Church, 
and detested all idea of the Voluntary 
Principle. The House detected and 
resented the cheat, and left them in all 
but a minority. 

But now we come to look at the other 
side of the pict#e. ’Duplicity, folse 
■ pretence, g shirking of the real grounds 
of action, have not succeeded with the 
ministerialists. Have tliey succe^ed 
better with tlie Cpnservativea? 

Turn to Ireland, and the questions 
wluch arise out of .the present state of 
that unhappy ebuntr^^ This session 
the quarrel is abptii%e ** Municipal 
Reform Bill."; A y4Wr.ortivo back it 
was for “ the Apprt^iation Clause.” 

W N' ' 
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A little earlier, “ Enmncipalion ” was 
the topic of the day. But in one and 
air die real (Question is the same,— 
are tlie Papists to succeed in repossess¬ 
ing themselves of Ireland f 

Now, what has been the' course of 
conduct, and what the success, of the 
Conservative party during the last ten 
years, on this great question? As to 
the latter, tile only answer-we can give 
is—Defection,—a gradual, but norless 
certain and constant loss of ground, 
of character, and of strength. 

To look back only a dozen years j — 
about 1826 we had to witness the seces¬ 
sion of CIrarles Brownlow from the 
Protestant ranks. A year or rtvo after, 
fleorge Dawson followed his example. 
Then came the grand and overwhelming 
calamity, the giving way of the whole 
administration of the Dbkc of Welling¬ 
ton and Sir Robert Plecl. 

Now, this event was differently viewed 
by difterent parties. We are bound to 
suppose that those who granted what was 
called “Emancipation,”in 1829,really 
believed wliat they said, when they re¬ 
presented that measure as the last and 
closing event in the whole struggle, and 
as terminating for ever all strife between 
Romanists and Protestants in the three 
kingdoms. But there were otherJwhosc 
conviction was, that, instead of closing 
the quarrel, you were hot more widely 
opening it; and that ** the healing mea¬ 
sure,” as*'ft was called, would only 
prove die ftirerunner of more deadly 
strife than Itad ever preceded it. 

Accordingly, allhougli tire Reform 
Bill interposed, for a brief space, a 
truce between the parties, not an hour 
reas in reality lost, in bringing the aug¬ 
mented political power given to the 
Papists of Ireland by “ the Emancipa¬ 
tion Bill,** to bear on the Established 
Church of that island. At the earliest 
pbssible period a direct attack was 
made, and then that same evil policy, 
and that same current of defection, 
which other questions had for a time 
interrupted, was again resumed. 

In IjflSS, we had to ^r the secession of 
Mr. PaSay. In 1837, Sir George Crewe 
follows hfs example. Tliese instances, 
however hnmatertal in themselves, are 
all-imporblnt, as shewhig tliat (he very 
safne stream which has been flowing 
^ ten or fifleeii years past, HiH holtu 
its ddnrse, and is as certain of producing 
MSMH li:iieat and fbarful change, if left tb 
f(tn bn fvitlioui disturbance. aX (he 
jttiaetiMe ** opeh • quMtiitar’ policy 
adopted in J813, wak (o pi^uce, 


sooner or later^ that “ breaking-in upon 
oar Protestant constitution,” which' was 
pe^trated in 1829. 

It is a remndcable feature of tire case, 
and one worthy of the serious conside¬ 
ration of our parliamentary leaders,— 
that at jHesent, and fur some time past, 
the current of men’s minds without, 
and of their representatives within, 
the doors of Parliament, liave been 
tending in exactly oppmite directions. 

As (or the people, it is a matter of 
no doubt, diat tire prevailing tone and 
tenor of men’s minds has been becoming' 
more and more Protestant. Look at 
Scotland, for a striking cxamplb of this, 
which, in the first reformed parliament, 
sent tlirec-fourtlis of its representatives 
to supprert ttiv Ni’liig administration; 
and which now promises, if another 
occasion should be given, to return 
nearly the same proportion of Conserv¬ 
atives. Hie reason of the change is 
confessed, in the Whig journalist's la¬ 
mentation over the election ofSir Robert 
Peel to the rcctorsliip of Glasgow,— 
“ The Church question has done it all 1 ” 
It was equally visible, in Sir Robert's 
own response to the feeling of that 
splendid assembly, which greeted hhn 
to his inaugural feast, “ We mean to 
nuiiitain those tics which connect Pro¬ 
test .\ktism with the State in the three 
kingdoms;”—a response which was in¬ 
stantly seen to be more in unison widi 
the h^rt and mind of (Iiat vast as- 
seidbly, than any other sentiment in the 
whole of his two-lionrs' oration. 

Yet, while the stream rans power¬ 
fully in this direction among the people, 
it dues not run in tlie same direction,— 
nay, it gradnally, and almost impercep¬ 
tibly, steals along in a contrary course, 
within the walls of parliament. 

W'e have remarked Uie series of in¬ 
dividual defections which have taken 
place, within Uie lust ten years, on the 
various questions branching out of the 
one grand quarrel, vdiich have come be¬ 
fore partiament; This is one way of 
ascertaining the fact,—that the stream 
runs against Protestantism,and w/aotwr 
of Popery. But there is anothri- mode 
in which the sartie fact m^ be made 
out ; and that is, by a linger view; 
comparing gross numbers, at one pe¬ 
riod, with gross numbers at another. 

In March 1835, l^ord John ftussell 
defesred Shr Hubert Peel, on the Ap¬ 
propriation-clause, by a majority of 
tmg^three. ^ ^ 

Bui, hefore ilte session of 1836, by 
new elections, and by thfe degslbns of 
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election committees, tltis majority was 
reduced by nineteen votes,—so that the 
same question, in 1836, ought to have 
given tlie ministry no larger majority 
ihanfourteen. Y^et the division, iu this 
year,* 1836, when the votes came to be 
taken, gave the ministry a majority of 
tvxnty-seven ;—shewing, tiiat while the 
people out of doors were struggling to 
reduce and annihilate the Popish ma¬ 
jority, tlieir own trusted friends, iu the 
house, were silently counteracting all 
their efforts. 

However, the ministry, finding Uiat 
by a direct attack on the Church of 
Ireland they were not likely to gain 
their point, changed tlteir policy, and 
commenced a covert attack, under the 
guise of a reform in the Irish corpora¬ 
tions. Tlie real drift and intent of the 
whole affair was openly declared by 
O’Connell himself, who, in justifying 
himself to his friends iu Dublin for not 
openly attacking the church, and pro¬ 
posing the total abolition of tithe, said, 
“ Give me corporation reform, and 1 
shall get all the rest! ” 

Y’et, althoiigli thus plainly confessed 
by its author to bn nothing else than a 
scheme for uiid^ininiiig tJic establish¬ 
ment, this proposition met witli more 
favour, even frain tlie Conservatives iu 
tlie House of Coiumoas, than any pre¬ 
vious device of tlie kind. It passed 
by a majority of urtyfour. And to 
mark the continued character of this 
downward course, the same measure, 
brought forward in the present session, 
gained a second reading by a majority 
of eighty ! 

Why should we deceive ourselves, 
titen? W'by should we delight in 
blinding ourselves to the real state of 
the case, and in being led onwards, 
or rather driven onwards, step by step, 
suffering at each ail the pangs of dis¬ 
appointment, defeat, and disgi^c;— 
and all merely because we will not, 
or, at least, do noty seriously look our 
situation in the face, and ascertain 
upon what principle we are acting, 
or whether we arc actiug on any prin¬ 
ciple m all ? 

The simple truth is, that now,— last 
Year, — and for ten years buck, we have 
been in a fiilse position. Our leaders 
have been iiuiitced, by some kicMl of 
in&toatiou, to us taeoneetvable, to 
make choice, alwMs, and in eadi suc> 
c^ing year, ot unUmbk pmUioni. 
Sir Uobert Peel lias tbc reputiUuni of 
being a very pnidem nan, an excMtC 
/ngly canliotu ft it any pNnxff 


of caution, or of judgment, to be con¬ 
stantly found occtwying ground whi^ 
lie cannot maintain ? and to have signal¬ 
ized every succeeding year of his public 
life, since he first assumed the lead of 
the House of Commons, in 1828, by 
some portentou’s concession of a posi¬ 
tion, which be had previously professed 
at least to be desirous to maintain 1 

But at what are we aiming? In 
whose interest is Fraser'* Magazme, 
or what section of the Conservative 
party are we aiming to exalt, at the 
expense of Sir Itobert Peel ? 

These are questions which we leave 
Olliers to solve. He who can convict, 
even by probable surmise, tliis publi¬ 
cation, of advocating the interests of 
any jiarticular set of individuals, will 
have made a discovery at least equal 
to tlic solution of that famous problem 
which has so long puzzled all the Ila- 
dical juntos, to wit, What tlie Carlton 
Club gave for the purchase of the 
Tims ? But, we beg pardon for the di- 
gre«siou,aud hasten back to our subject. 

Is there any sense, then, we ask, 
is there any rationality, or any honour, 
in perpetually rallying and arraying the 
Conservatives of England, at great cost 
and trouble, merely to place them in a 
position ill wliicli defeat is inevitable ? 
Vet, what oilier game than tliis lias 
been playing ever since 1829 ? And 
is it not time Uwt we began to grow 
tired of this sort of amusement? 

But, what is the matter? Where lies 
the error of wliicli we seem so ready to 
complain ! Just in that same thing 
wliich we have already pointed out 
as esiieciuUy absurd iu the conduct of 
the ministerialists with reference to the 
Church-rate Bill. We have gone into 
battle, for a dozen years past, on all 
questions relating to Ireland, with our 
right arms tied up! “Of course, we have 
b^n beaten iu every engagtanent. 

.The ministerialists liad been bullied 
by their very good friends, the Dis- 
seuters, into adouting tiie V“oluntary 
Principle. But #iey were ndtamed or 
afraid to ^confess iU They theiefore 
came down to the House of Commons; 
vowed and swore that they were fm an 
Established Church; protested that they 
liated tlie very name iff the Viduotary 
Pjrincipla; and fiieii broii^bt in a mea¬ 
sure, loiving the Church to UkU same 
Vol^itary rriociple for ntpport, and 
refusing her the Uast aid frmn the 
slate; which, if she were to remain a 
uatforml esteblisbntentr tlie would have 
bad A rigid to dwumd. 
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The consequence of all this miser- 
able hypocrisy was, that their own 
friends despised and deserted Utem; and 
that d^ection, v/hich had been the bane 
of the ^nservative piurty for many 
years past,—at last be^n to weaken 
the ranks of the ministerialists. 

Now, this folly, which has only pos¬ 
sessed the Whigs for a very few weeks, 
and which has already all but destroyed 
their ministry, has been naturalised 
and made the ruling principle among 
the Conservatives for many years. 
Consider well, examine carefully, the 
ground taken by that party with refer¬ 
ence to the Popish question, and see 
if this is not the truth. 

The blunder of the Whies, with re¬ 
ference to the English Cnurch, was 
this:—^They should have determined 
upon adopting and maintaining either 
the principle of an establishment or the 
voluntary system. Either theory,when 
once taken up, should have been boldly 
avowed and abided by. If they ad¬ 
hered to an establishment, they should 
have brought in Lord Althorp’s Church- 
rate Bill, and have passed it, as they 
might have done witl« ease, in spite of 
the Dissenters. Or, if they had re¬ 
solved to prefer the \’oluntary Prin¬ 
ciple, they should have plainly avowed 
that intention, and have gone to the 
house and to the country on that prin¬ 
ciple. In either case, they would nave 
stood or Ihllen with comparative ho¬ 
nour. But they chose to profess ad¬ 
herence to an establishment, while in 
action they conceded all to the Volun¬ 
tary Principle; and the result is, that 
they are universally despised, and their 
scheme drops still-born from their 
hands. 

But what have Conservatives (in 
parliament, at least) been doing for 
these ten or AAcen years ? They have 
been opposing Popery, without ven¬ 
turing to aver their conviction that 
Popery was an evil. They have tied 
up their right arms; they have stifled 
convictions which they could not but 
have felt; and have actually gone into 
warfare with asystem, without venturing 
to say that that system ought to ^ 
warred against! 

This fatal course of blundering — 
nay, of dishonesty—began with Lprd 
Liverpool. That well-meaning, but 
weak-minded nobleman, was infected 
with the too-common en-or that taient 
was of more value tlian principie. He 
thought that his ministry could not go 
on without such men as CasUezeagh and 


Canning; and that if Castleres^h and 
Canning would not give up their pre¬ 
dilection for Popery, why he must e’en 
take them. Popery and alt! Here was 
the moment wlien the thinnest edge of 
the wedge was introduced, which was 
eventually to make the Irtish mon¬ 
archy totter to its foundations. 

** A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump." With half-Papists sitting in 
the cabinet, the fashion of liberality 
soon became infectious. A very few 
years before, a man who felt an innate 
abhorrence of Popery, as the greatest 
visible enemy of God and man, natu¬ 
rally, and without the least conscious¬ 
ness of misdoing, expressed his sincere 
and honest conviction by the simple 

i iUrase and watchword of “ No Popery." 
fe did not say, “ No Papists ; he 
carefully distinguished between the 
anti-social and demoralising system, and 
the individmls, frequently sincere and 
amiable, who might be under its in¬ 
fluence; but of the system itself he 
never hesitated to express his unqualified 
abhorrence. But this must now be dis¬ 
countenanced. This plain speaking was 
very inconvenient. Even as early as 
1621 and 1822 we can trace a visible 
alteration in the style and tone of ar¬ 
gument. Protestantism was now de¬ 
fended as something established ; some- 
tliing which it was a sort of o^in/duty 
in government to defend; But Popery 
was by no means to be despised — it 
was a very respectable sort of religion; 
and ‘‘God forbid,” said one of the 
champions of Protestantism at that day, 

“ tliat he should attempt to revive the 
No Popery cry ! ” 

We shall not trace this sickening 
story through all its later stages. We 
all know to what we have been bruugiil; 
and we know, too — except we are re¬ 
solved not to see — that if we are to 
continue the coutest on the terms on 
which it has been carried on for the 
last fifteen yedrs, many more defeats 
and disgraces await us. 

But for wliom, or for what, are we, 
tlie Conservatives of England, to be 
dragged through all this dishonour? 
Why can we not cry a halt, and de-* 
mand to know for what we are fighting ? 

Tliere is ho use in concealing the 
truth —^1’he crou«d we ahe upon i.s 
UNTENABLE. Wc must either advance, 
and take up a position from which 
nothing can dislodge us, or else retreat 
without loss of time, and without .suf¬ 
fering the defeat to which any longer 
stay will assuredly expose us» 
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Popery is an anti-social system, a 
monstrous evil, on the one hand:— 
that is the position which the Lockes 
and Miltons, the Cecils and Somerses, 
of other times, maintained, and on 
which they reared up a system which 
gave peace and pros^rity to the coun¬ 
try for more than an Imndi^ years. 
Or, Popery is a very respectable feith ; 
a good old creed; one of the various 
forms of Christianity; far better than 
several of them, and on no account to 
be despised or evil spoken of. These 
are the two opposing systems, and with 
one of these must we take up our lot. 

The latter of these has certainly 
been the fashionable theory with the 
Conservative leaders for several years 
past. But their folly, and, indeed, 
worse than folly, has been, that they 
hare not carried these principles to their 
fair and legitimate conclusions. If 
Popery be that respectable and unob¬ 
jectionable thing which men are now 
fond of representing it,—if it be merely 
one of the various forms of Christianity, 
all of nearly equal value;—and if all 
attacks upon it are to be discounte¬ 
nanced, as “ unworthy of men of li¬ 
beral minds,"— then has the whole 
course of the Conservative pidict/f for 
the last few ycais, been a tissue (f the 
grossest injustice ! 

Why should a fraction of the inha¬ 
bitants of Ireland, not exceeding an 
eighth of lire whole, monopolize all the 
national provision for public worship 
and religious instruction ? Still less, 
what rationality or decency is there, in 
refusing to Ireland those very munici¬ 
pal institutions which you have just 
given to Kngland, merely because the 
divisions of religious opinion are not of 
the same, or of nearly equal propor¬ 
tion ? These are questions to which, if 
the liberals are allowed to assume all 
their data, no reply can be given. 

And these, doubtless, were the ques¬ 
tions which occurred to Mr. Puseyj in 
1835, and to Sir George Crewe in 1837, 
and which will again and ngaiii produce 
defection and defeat to the Conserva¬ 
tive party, so long as they choose to go 
into action with their right arms tied 
up; so long as they persist, like the 
ministers on the Church-mte Bill, in 
acting upon principles and convictions 
which they are afraid to avow. 

But what is this “ right arm,” 
which we assume to be « tied up V 


And what is that position in advance, 
from whence we assume that the Con¬ 
servatives could not be driven 1 Let 
the enemy himself answer that question. 

How often are the hopes of our op¬ 
ponents plainly expressed, that the 
“ liberal and enlarged views” some¬ 
times exhibited by Sir Robert Peel 
will shortly carry him still further? 
How frequently do compliments pass, 
on his statesmanlike views, and his 
unquestionable talent, and complacent 
anticipations of his speedy conversion 1 
All this looks well tor the enemy, but 
not for us. But when is the foe roally 
alarmed;—when is he in good earnest 
tilled with fear and with animosity? 
When the real nature of the Papal 
tyranny is developed ; when Dens and 
Maynooth are brought into the light 
of day ; and when Lord Lyndhurst, 
condensing the truth into one of his 
powerful phrases, boldly designates the 
slaves of Rome as alien in blood, in 
language, and in religion’* Great has 
been the professed ddight, repeated the 
feUcitations, of O’Coiiiiell and his tail on 
this brief sentence, fraught, they would 
fain persuade us, with all kinds of happy 
consequences for them. It may be so; 
but we must say, that if they really be¬ 
lieve that Lord Lyndhurst rendered 
them a service by that Ithuriel touch, 
— if they really feel that he aided their 
cause,—they certainly have the straug- 
est way of exhibiting their pleasure and 
gratificalion that ever we beheld 1 

No,— these people know quite as 
well as we do, and, probably, far better, 
where Protestant strength and Protest¬ 
ant weakness lies; and their agony of 
rage at Lord Lyndhumt’s brief descrip¬ 
tion arose simply from this, that tliey 
feared that the right arm was about to 
he unbound! So long as liberality wps 
the order of the day; so long as .states¬ 
men put far from them ** all idea of 
raising the No Popery cry,”— so long 
were they assured of certain, though 
gradual, success. But fever the truth 
comes to be ^ken; if'ever Popery is 
deprived of the impunity which seems 
to be now accorded to every thing she 
says amf does,—that moment its on¬ 
ward career is stayed, and a fatal re¬ 
action assuredly begins. 

The subject is too important to be 
concluded in a few hasty observations. 
We shall endlavour to return to it on 
an early occtuion. 
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REVIEW OF THE MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

On tbe day that succeeded the/dte of the saiiR 
Wboin the Irish a beauty declare, without paint,* 

Appeared IVic Metnom qf the Life of Sir IVaUrr 
Scott, Bart, [the contraction wc ^iple tp alter]; 

Only " volume the iirst”—other five will appear, 

We arc told, betwixt this and the fill! of the year: 

'Jlie next is announced to come forward upon th’ 

Opening day of next May—most poetical month. 

Its date in plain Homan thus set forth we spy, 

« M—D—C-C—t —X—X—X—V~I—I.” 

Tis published by Cadell, in Keekie’s auld town; 

By John Murray and Whittaker iiere in our own. 

The sha{)e is octavo — its pages in number 
(Beside what all works with their surplusage cumber, 

As title-page, prefiice, ily-ieaf, dedication, 

An engraving from Ilaebuni as front decoration, 

And facsimile serving for hand-illustration) 

We find, if the imposer of sheets has not blundered, 

To be just seventeen, with a fringe of four hundred. 

These matters thus settled — tlic title-page done — 

The pp.—the size—and the publisiters shewn — 

Things which your reviewers ought always to quote 
At the head of an article, else in a note.f 
Dedication next enters, and, bowing, engages 
Mr. Morritt, of Uokeby, to smile on the pages 
(Mr. Moiritt, observe, has three Christian names got— 

.Tohn, Bacon, and Saurey,— the printer must not 
For Saurey print Sawney,-*-he’s Yorkshire, not Scot). 

And then comes the preface, which tells how a cabinet 
Long forgotten, displayed there was something to grab in it,— 
An autobiographical lump of a fragment. 

By which is in general a literary rag meant. 

Which mostly is worthless, though sometimes ’tis curious, 
But, dropped from Scott’s mantle, SL.pamus purpuretu. 


Then follows a hcudroll of names, for whose aid 
In gathering materials the author has prayed : 

Some five or six dcacn of people are ranked, 

In due order of drill, to stand up and be Uianked. 

As old Homer the chiefs oftlte (irecians has reckoned — 
(The list you will find in the Iliad, book second ;) 

As Virgil, and Miiton, and Tasso, and otiiers, 

Who justly are deemed of the pen tlic best brothers. 

Have followed the Greek,— we, without any more bluster. 
Set down the contributors all in a muster. . 


* Viz., Uie Ihth uf Marclii The ITtli, all the world knows, is the day of St. 
I’atrick, the dacent saint-u/’.^.wbich rhymes to " a beauty without paint'O." 
t We have translated into verse what prosing folks would thus rehearse:— 

“ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Skott, Bart. Volume the First. 
M.DCCC.XXXVII. Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; John Munsy, and Whittaker 
and Co., London.” 

*' Svo.” then would rii|> their pen, and pp. four—one—sevenwhieb here, tliis 
time, in flowing rhyme, we flatter ourselves we’ve given. In fixed nviews they 
always choose these notices to jot ’em above the bead ; but we, instead, will put them 
at the bottom. 
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CANTATA. 

1 . 

] iiAVj; pi'Qiiuffi^ tp ih»nk you, gopd .people; now for,it,— 

Here’s loWiU Clerk, of Eldiu; John Irving; Jem Skene; 

Adam P'erguson, Knt.; simpering Murray; Jock Morrilt 
(J. B. Morritt, of Rokeby, ’s the man that I mean); 

To Rogers, tl»e joker; 

And Jdin Wilson Croker; 

Will Wordsworth; Bob Southey, the bard to the crown ; 

And Sir William liae; 

Sir Frank Chantrey, K. A.; 

And Commissioner Adam, of Jury renown. 

II. 

Here’s to Sir Aleck W'ood, and to WiU Stewart Rose; 

To Jefi'iay, Ix>rd Jefirey, that ciitic so wee; 

To Sir Pandarus Knighton, now sunk in repose; 

To Wilkie (Sir David), and Pringle, M..P. 

If 1 thought theyfd at all come, 

I’d send thanks to Malcolm, 

Bahadur of Bombay, now shopped in-the lobby; 

To Sir Henry, of loicester, 

First knight of the bii^r; 

To his friend, Dr. Feiguson (Christian name, Bobby). 

III. 

To lliieburn and Gaiu, two Scotts of the race: 

Rab Bruce, who is sheriff just now of Argyk*; 

To Swinton (J.), Ksquire, of Inverleith Place; 

And to dead Jemmy Ballantyne, printer, umquhile; 

To Sharpie (C. Kirkp<(trick), 

Will laidlaw, of Eltrick; 

To 'fommy, the Thomson, Esquire, PjC.S.; 

Allan Cuuningiiaro, stalwarth; 

The fScotts, all of Pol wort) i; 

And Ciulell, that liberal squire of the press. 


I\. 

John Ilicliardson, now in dark Fludyer Street dwelling; 

Jack Shorlreed (odd name) — Jemmy Clarkson, Joe Tiaiu; 
’Dolphus Ross (he's a doctor); Cliarles Dumergue, excelling 
In lugging your tooth from your jaw without pain; 

Will Allan, whose pencil 
Is a famous utensil; 

And Barlter, whose name makes us think of a brush; 

.Fern Slade— Damley James, 

And a lot of fair dames, 

Wliosc kindness to me puts us quite to tiis blush. 


V. 

There’s Mrs. Joan Baillie (unmarried, I wot, 

But breveted from Miss) ; and there’s Mrs. George |Jllis, 
Mesdames Carpenter, Nicholson,JRu,s«ell,,.i}.ud $t^t; 

Mrs. Duncan, whose house wh^re the MPriown pMp dwell is; 
Lady PoVwarth (Right Hon.); 

And there remains ptic, 
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1 have kept him for last, not to part in a hurry; 

So, hip—hip~hurra— 

Fill high bumpers, 1 say; 

Fill, and empty them too, for Ae hralth of John Murray. 

[¥loui'ish of trumpets. All drink. 

Then follow some others, but uot of such use. 

Whose names we shall therefore decline to produce. 

Subscribed to tlie prefece its author we see,— 

Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, a learned LL.D. 

Tlien draw up the curtain—and whom find we now? 

Why, Sir Walter in person is making his bow. 

Tis the talc of his life, or at least its beginning, 
lie tells in his style all so easy and winning; 

Though chatty, not tedious—*minute, but not dull; 

Eveiy page full of thought—of good-nature as full; 

Full of kind recollections of fnends of days gone, 

' Of whom, save by death, he had never lost one. 

How candid tlie manner in which he displays 
The whimsical course of his school-going days: 

His weakness, his lameness, his every defect— 

Of the tasks of iiis teachers his idle neglect; 

While still his own .system of study pursued. 

On the sick-bed of pain, or in drear solitude: 

Or, ’mid reading which puzzled or wearied his brain. 

Whence no pleasure he drew, or no praise could he gain. 

Was shaping his mind for its own destined toil— 

For stories of battle, and onslaught, and spoil; 

For chivalrous talc, for heartstirring romance; 

For verses bright bristling with arrow and lance; 

For soulfelt devotion in peasant and peer, 

In stern Camcronian, in gay cavalier. 

Nor less for the pictures of quaintness and wit. 

For which he so often made Scotland to sit;' 

Ur the scenes of deep pathos, and eloquence high, 

Which have throbbed througli each bosom, and moistened each%ye. 

W'hat visions of poetry, grandeur, and grace 
Embodied long after in life’s busy race, 

AVhat thrillings of sorrow, what boundings of joy. 

Must have passed through the heart of the idle lame boy ! 

What no study could give to the minstrel was given— 

Tire flashing of genius, lit only from Heaven; 

And yet, when he writes in the midst of his feme— 

When England, when Europe, rung loud with Ws name — 

In how modest a tone does he speak his regret 
Of early instruction so carelessly met; 

And pre.ss upon yputh such example to shun, 
fti spite of his laurels in after days won. 

Good advice 1 which those only may dare to decline 
Who are sure of such genius, Sir Walter, as thine, 

Soon breaks off his story. All bright was its dawn. 

All darksome its close, ere the curtain was drawn. 

Here its glowing meridian bursts not on our sight. 

Nor yet have come to the gloom of its night. 

Strange chapter of life; but, no matter,—’tis past; 
sleeps, as he hoped, in old Dryburgh, at last. 
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But what he has left, or in story or song, 

Shall remain, while survives of Old England the tongue, 

To inspire noble feeling, true kindness of heart. 

Scorn of meanness and falsehood, contempt of base art, 

Love and honour.to woman, firm liolding to word. 

Valour ready to draw or to put up the sword. 

Death sought not nor shunned so tlie quarrel is good, 

Devotion mistaken, and faith unsubdura; 

By pride not uplifted, by power all unawed, 

To be gentle to man, to be humble to God. 

Loud will plead the bequest, when the trumpet’s command 
Calls uprisen mankind in last judgment to stand; 

When mortal fame passed, earthly honour forgot, 

The eye of his Maker will open on Scott. 
*««««««* 

Will John Lockhart excuse us ? We cannot go back. 

We thought at the first only joking to crack ; 

But we cannot proceed in buffooneiy now,— 

To the poet the soul most prosaic must bow: 

So, for fear we should soon get to piping our eye. 

We conclude for the present by signing 

O. Y. 

N.6.—Because business must always be done. 

No matter if dumps be ascendant or fun, 

Tlie price of the volume is just half-a-guinea,— 

Hie man who won’t stump it must be but a ninny: 

And, if we were Irish, we'd say, “ Why, iny honey, 

Post the thrilling tliirteens—it is cheap at the money.” 

O.Y. 
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StlOUT WOKK MAUIi WITH CONTRlBl'TOftS OV tOXO STANHIKC—OU9 OWK GOOD Ol'A* 
T>TTIES VABIOOSI-V SHEWN — THANCTSO* — CAIIMHN TRIOMPHALE — DOCKS AND 
CHEEN TEASE —ANACnSON, BION, AND CAI.UMACHES— CHANT THOKBURN — ODE 

TO 1836-7 — MEBADD'b AVOUBHII* — MH. SPEKCER'S bride- RICHASU HOWITT, 

AND THREE SONNETS— NOT AT AIX— THE B^HICS IN CSNKAAL, AND PAI.MERSTON 
IN EABTICU1.AR— IlIllAND,— MAI.IORAN AND BF.nK.U.EY AND PERKINS — BILLS OF 
MOBTALIIV — MB.MONCK MASON ON BALLOONS — THE DISAPPOINTED SIAN AND 
SllLES STAPLETON, ESo. — SONGS TO WELLINGTON AND PEEL — SONOS OF A STORY 
AND A UF.LLAS1Y—THE ATLAS AND OUR NOBLE SELVES — FATHER PIIOUT-MR. 

FORHESt’s foster-brother rniCIITON— ainswortii — reina oobernadora— 

J HE LITERARY FUND INSTITUTION, AND THE LITFRARV FUND CLUB — THE LITE¬ 
RARY liAZETTBrAND ATIIENAIVU — SIR. JERDAN AND MR. DILKE —ROBERT BURNS, 
HIS PONCH-«eWL, BRASS CANDLESTICKS, FTC.—' ABUSE OF MARCH, AND A HINT TO 
APRIL. 

“ A CLUAH Stage and no favour” is all our correspondents claim—at least, 
so they say. We take them at their word ; or, rather, we will divide the phrase 
with them. By treating them all alike, and shewing “no favour,” we sliall 
make a “ clear stagefor ourselves. Oh! or, Ah 1 who shall 

“ Tell bow hard it is to ciinib 
I’he steep where 

unanswered letters frown, in dnsty sulkiness, at editorial disregard i But in tliis 
as in most cases, matters in tfie long run adjust themselves. The neglected 
epistles, like the blunders of the Whig-Uadical government, at length obtain the 
name of “ Legion,” and it becomes ab.<olutely necessary to make short work 
w’itb them. l.et not our correspondents sii.cpcct us of any wisli to carry out the 
comparison to the friglitful consuinination, tliat tlieir documents are doomed to 
tlie unmentionable gulf now yawning for the bills of Russell, the “ superficial ” 
calculations of Rice, the protocols of Palmerston, the despatches of Glonelg, the 
poetic prose of Mor|>eth, or Mulgrave’s vice-regal “ 'I'es or No.” On the con¬ 
trary, we sliall, ill making “ short work ” willi our correspondents, do them 
“ lasting honour”—the very honour for which they tlieinselvcs are solicitous 
beyond all things else—wc shall print their contrilnitioiis on the immortal scroll 
of RroiNA’s literary royally. Some years hack,a gentleman, upon whom a wiser 
spirit has since descended, assured the lIon.se of Commons that, us Napoleon had 
foretold that he should go down to posterity with his code in his hand, so the 
Whig miniatry would go down to posterity with the Reform-hil! in their linnds. 
Tlie past being irrevocable, so they must—but, even in our time, we have found 
that on that bill there is “ the devil to pay.” Now we, with a clearer foresight, 
and far more cheerful faith, predict that, should the I^vat title be again forfeited, 
the name of FitASEU will go down to posterity, at the head of a nobler clansliip, 
eternally iascribed on the banner of Regina, as the foremost name of all the 
world of periodical literature. In any one else tins might sound like boasting. 
In our case it is simply tlie trutli; and, hhish as we may, we are bound to 
s(^ak it. 

Gladly would we have placed fust on the list of our correspondents the 
fascinating name of Francesca, whose contribution is rather oudly entitled 
“ The Return of Spring, from the Italian of Metastasio (prigiml)." But, as a 
great general should have a soul above buttons, we mustAcherish a spirit above 
bribery. The following letter is fatal to the interests of Francesca at Regina’s 
court: it is “ most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 

“ I'rancesca would be grefitly obliged by liie insertion of the inclosed lines iu 
Fra$ers Magazine, Should they be inserted, Francesca will purchase tivo copies of 
the work.” 

We arc sensible, deeply sensible of the saciiftce—but principle must be 
maintained. The lines cannot be inserted — the two copies cannot be sold — 
and we have “ lost all except our honour.” As some consolation under this 
affliction, we shall regale ourselves on “ ducks and green pease ”— first chant¬ 
ing a triumphant strain as an appetiser. For this solace we are indebted to an 
Edinburgh comforter, who thus approaches the sovereign throne: 
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2o Oliver Yorke, Esq, 

IlLvi iiENb SiR,^ College of Ediiibio'. 

It is a daring and devidad measure iu an embryo scsribbler, who fancies 
himself a genius, to raise his voice at the foot of your august tribunol, without asking 
tlie decision of any minor court ; and nothing but tlie consciousness of the in&lli- 
bility of your judgment conld prompt such a measure. But ns his case is a dangerous 
one, and should the cacoethes sci ibendi which bothers him, prove ii morbid affection, 
and not a healthy symptom, the consequences might be serious, he has ventured, 
in all liumility and submission, to apply to you for a diagnosis. Accordingly, he 
has sent some specimens for your consideration ; trusting that, should'you pronounce 
the affection a disease, you will decree its extirpation. Already shgnk, by the mere 
contemplation of your dignity, to the insignificance of a couple Orlnitials, he sub. 
scribes himself, in humble submission to your judgment, £* F. 

l AUMEK TRIfMPHALt! 


Ill Aulicipation of a Great Event. 


I'he Whigs are out! the \^'hig9 are out! 
Fortune’s wheel has turned about: 

I'p goes Peol, and down goes Lamb — 
Out go Russell, Rice, and Cam ! 

Anarchy hath lost her sway ; 

Whiggisli bonds have passed away ■, 
Right and reason now shall reign ; 
Wellington hath come again ! 

Uarc our country’s enemies — 

Daoiel’s rebel crew — arise; 


Let us, then, as Britons true. 

Buckle on our swords anew. 

Come, tlieu, free from Whiggisli fears. 
All os gallant cavaliers. 

In tlieir teeth defiance ding, v 

Crying, Country, Church, aud King 1 

Fill the bumper to the brim — 
l.etMS drink the health of him, 
Britain’s truest, noblest sou,— 

Urniii the bowl to Wellington! 


J>L'CKs AND oncrN I’tASL'.. 
IN r« C) SOXNF.'lS. 


1 . 

riiilosopher! who, puudering o’er the lore 
Of Bfgts long gone by, dotli oft forget 
How aliort is life, bow long is learning, yot 
Ceasest not on tby musty books to pore, 

Nor recollectest what good things in store 
Has Providence before us hindly set— 

'fell me, could all thy wisdom ever get 
A dinner for thee, like that now before 
'I'lie wight who oalletli to thee, Come and see ! 

Ducks brown and juicy, sending forth n steam 
Richer than all the gales of Arahy, 

Aad ganiished with what I humbly deem 
The oueen of seeds, tlie fruit of bloss’my pea — 
Coulast thou sucli dinner raise by reverie 1 

11 . 

Alas, 1 fear thy lore of small avail 
Would prove in such a doubtful case as this — 
'fben, tell me. Of what use thv learniug isl 
Canst live on words 1—I ween, if^hou thy tale 
Alight full out^ak, thou’d tell how words do fiiil 
To fill an empty stomncli — for, I wiss. 

Thou too const well appreciate the bliss 
Of a good dinner and a glass of tde; 

Nor, though tby philosophic fellows rail 
Full oft (knd loudly too at luxury. 

Yet, place my duck their longing eyes before, 
Full ulent soon their lying tongues would be. 
And, occupied witli other sport, no more 
Would banter either my roast ducks or me. 
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After this savoury dish, we may be allowed a cheerful glass; 

THE TWENTV'SIXTU ODE OF ANACHEOM. 


Wlieue'cr great Bacchus fires my breast. 
Life’s rankling cares are lulled to rest; 
While joyous visions of delight 
Transport my soul and glad my sight— 
And, oh! in that delightful hour. 
Endow’d with more than kingly power, 

I envy not the rich and great, 

Nor Croesus of his wealUiy state; 


But, stretch’d at ease, 1 gaily spread 
The ivy garland round my head, ■ 

And breathing lore’s impassion’d lay. 
In fancy spnm the world away! 

Then come, my boy, and fill the bowl, 
That I may fire my longing soul 
To joys like these I ..come, fill it high! 
’1'is better drunk than dead to lie I 

R. S. F. 


Our friend, 11. S. F., knows how to close the evening’s entertainments: 


HYMN TO THE EVENING STAU. 


(From the Greek of Bion,) 

ErTfi, r»t l(ar«; feus s. r.X. 


Hail, Hesper! golden star serene. 

Mild favourite of the Paphian Queen — 
Thou sacred gem of azure night! 

Whose beam of clear effulgent light 
All other stars does far outshine. 

As much as silver Cynthia thine. 

Sweet star of eve! with cheering ray. 
Direct my footsteps on their u'sy. 

To where the shepherd youths resoK, 
And wing the hours with harmless sport; 


For scarce the moon had risen, when 
It veiled itself in clouds again. 

No robber seeks thy guardian aid. 

Nor base assassin, to invade 
The lonely traveller of the night. 

That wanders ’neatli thy hallowed light: 
But love’s my crime —• and thou dost 
prove 

Propitious to the friends of love! 

R. S. F. 


Thus guided, tlie enraptured translator, having in his eye a lady with whom 
we are very well acquainted, describes her: 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ODE OF ANA«BEON. 


10 A POnxnAIT P41NTEn. 


A^e, eipim, ».r. A. 


Come, best of painters! let tliy skill 
With living tints the canvass fill—. 
Point, master of the Rhodian art. 

The absent mistress of my heart: 
Though far away, her portrait trace. 

As 1 recount each matchless grace. 

Her shining hair of blackest dye 
In softest ringlets first descry. 

And round them streaming, if the powers 
Of art can reach it, fragrant showers; 

In profile from their sable shade. 

Be now her ivoiy brow portrayed ; 

Her eyebrows next in arches bend. 

And gently each to each extend. 

So that the space of white between 
Be only indistinctly seen; 

The borders of her eyelids fringe 
With cnrtains of a deeper tinge. 


But, oh! her eye exhibit bright, 

And ever flashing radiant light! 

And like Minerva’s be its hue! 

Like that of Venus, moist with dew ! 
Paint next her beauteous cheek and nose. 
Mingling with milk the blushing rose; 
And make her lip, seductive bliss! 
Provoking passion’s burning kiss; 

Let all the rival graces play 
Upon her chin, in fond delay •, 

And all about her snowy neck, 

And bosom fair, with laughter deck. 

And now, the picture to complete. 
Invest the whole in purple neat, 

That Fancy’s eye alone may steal 
A glance beneath the modest veil. 

Enough ! my girl herself 1 see— 

Anon the paint shall speak to me! 

R. S. F. 


One more touch of this gentleman’s quality ; 

I.UKa’s offering to VENUS ZEPHYRITIS. 


(An Epigram of Callimachiti.) 

Keyx** Ztfvpri mKXa ru t>vv fu, n.r.A. 

Ob, Zephyritis! take to thee this ancient shell of mine. 
Which Luna, as her virgin gift, now offers at thy ahrine. 
Time was when I, a Nautilus, sped gaily on the aeas. 
Expanding with my native chords my saris before the breeze; 
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Or wben tho smiling calm prevaird, ’twas mine along the main, 

Oaring myself with busy feet, to skim the glassjr plain; 

Till, cast upon the Julian strand, 'tis now my pride to bo 
A plaything to amuse thy hours, belored Arsinoe! 

No more in plaintive strmn, os erst, for now I am at rest; 

The moisture-lpving Halcyon needs mourn its rifled nest. 

Oh, fur this boon to Clinias* child all goodly favour give; 

For she is virtuous, and doth in ^olian Sr^ma live. 

Ex Athen, Deipnot, Lib. vii. cap. 19.—R. S. F. 

Who does not remember Lawrie Todd? Who has forgotten the appearance 
in London of Lawrie Todd’s great original, Grant Thorburn ? Galt had given 
him being. We immortalised him in our “ Gallery." We had also the ad¬ 
vantage of liaving his personal acquaintance. We, therefore, rejoice exceedingly 
in being able to lay before the public a most characteristic letter from Grant 
Hiorburn, which gives information of his good fortune. It has only recently 
fallen into our hands; and, although it bears date some little time back, we feel 
assured that it will prove acceptable to all who know the writer—nay, even to 
those who do not; for who is there who cannot feel pleasure in hearing of the 
success of untiring industry, influenced by a deep reliance upon the superin¬ 
tending care of Providence ? 

Mr. and Mrs. H -. Kewpork 16 April 1835. 

' My Dear friends, your Letter of the 7*** Feb'^r came to hand the 7^** april, 
by some private conveyance 1 presume; I was glad to hear of your wellfare, what 

Mrs. H-says about my book—I think is Correct, it was wrote Chiefly for tlie 

american Climate- 

Mrs. 11. also remarks, she would. Liked me to said more about the town of Liver¬ 
pool, Lord Stanleys, Ac — but as Liverpool is about as well known in America as 
Newyork, I thought it would be Like Cai^'ing Coals to Newcastle.—1 easely 
Could have made a handsome Chapter on that Pleasant visit we made to Lord 
Stanleys, but 1 thought it would bo too much Like showing myself off. 

Now my dear friends, 1 must tell you, that a kind Providence Continues to Load 
me with his henefitet, we have just sold tho old friends meeting house and ground, on 
which you saw our Store and Green-house, for one hundred thousand Dollars, in 
1827 I bought it for 26 Thousand Dollars, you will now observe this is another of 
tlio blissings of Providence which he has conferd on me, without my foresight or 
planing. I bo* it merely for my busness, not with any view of Speculation or selling 
again, so you see its not my wisdom or might that has done this,—1 can now Live 
Comfortably on my intrest of my half, the otiier half belongs to George, he has f 
Large and growing family,—is to Continue the busness in another place, be has a 
flourishing busness, but this money will make him rich, but what is all this world 
my dear friends, if we have no portion in the next,—there is but a step between us 
and Deatli,— now my friend Peter I was Quit pleased with your Letter on the out¬ 
side, your knij'e and Fork is always ready for me, if yon or any of your Mistrisses 
family Come to Newyork, my knives. Forks, Bed and house will be their house,— 
ns 1 have no other news 1 must (’onclude with best wishes for you and yours, with 
remembrance to any of my friends you may meet, as Fraers the bookseller, and all 
my Quaker friends &c. &c. I remain yours 

Grant TiiOnnrnN. 

1 am extremely sorrow to hear of your Misfortunes, however its not too Late to 
make up your Lee-way, Clap your Shoulder to tho wheel, pray God for bis blessing, 
and never spend 6* in the ROYAL,—if you had all the sixpences NOW which you 
spent there, it would set you on your feet. 

The folldwiug wc Bnd somewhat injured, both as to salt smd seasqn, owing to 
its having been dropped from the mail-bags, either in the late storm, or during 
tlie heavy-wet fogs, that muddled and mystified every mi^azine but our own 
incomparable. We have deciphered it as carefally as if it had been another 
Rosetta stone or Chaldee manuscript, and out we send it: 

ODE TO THE TWO YEARS, 1836-7. 

(IjoU in a iMiidonfog, in Dee, Uut,} 

“ Time, like a fashionable host. 

Will subtly ahrite bis parting guest by the hand. 

And with bis outstretch'd arm welcome the coiner in.”—S hakespcarf. 

Go 1 with thy eif^teen centuries. Old Year! 

Plus thkty-siz, to guard their Christian rear... 
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'rhougti last, still wert thou not the least 
Inebriate with Christinas feas^- 
Iliat toddled through the wintry gloom, 

Mid timbrel sounds, to meet thy tomb; 

For merry was thy fun'ral night. 

With strong October, brown and bright. 

I never liked thee, thirty«six—« 

Whig year abhorr'd. 

Not “ of our Lord,” 

But rather of old Nick’s. 

Uo—bear on record to tliy bourne of fate. 

Mid jibes and jigs 
(I'hanks to the Whigs), 

The poor nnui's curses and the good mao's hate. 

As thou art gone, so may it be. 

Shall end tbe Christian’s enmity. 

'lily son and heir, with dance and rout. 

Most civilly hath bow’d thee out. 

With cap in hand to take thy leave, 

Did’st see a poor-law jihicomau grieve t 
We rather w'ould have seen thee, Old Venr, now. 

Have duff’d thy W{h)ig ere Utou hadst made thy how. 
’Twere not good luck, 1 rather fear, 

To start wiUt Whigs another year ; 

And better had it been, mayhap. 

They’d broken down witli thee, old chap. 

Hail! jolly yonnker, Soven-and-tbirty ! 

Mid pros]>ects dull, and drear, and dirty~ 

Charge boldly for a true reform, 

Th’ advanced guard of thy troops of storm, 

Through hot debate, IVbig fire, and wintry flood ; 

Thy missiles for the battle meet. 

The melee reason, rain, and sleet. 

In smoke-dun uniform, turn’d up with mud. 

Tbougli bivouack’d mid mire and bog, 

Thy watch-word falls auricular, 

From tent of cloud, festoon’d with fog 
Of Ixmdon’s prime particular: 

So may our stauudi-reforming 1'ories take 
The password, “ Church and King,” and ” no mistake 
Come, junior! ’tis thy fate to know 
Strange secrets, ere (hou’rt doom’d to go — 

Confess, 3 'oung seer, who’s false, who’s true. 

And let us know a thing or two— 

Whose star is in the ascendant, minion~ 

And what may he tliy on a opinion 
On Ballot and “ short (’ommoiis,” tell us — 

And w'hether Dan will slay or sell us. 

Wilt thou throw to tlio whales more tubs. 

Or to them do the civil 1 
Or wilt thou go, with tcnip’ianre clubs. 

The whole tce-total drivel 1 4 

Tbou’rt no tee-totuller, I think— 

If Whigs must govern, we must drink. 

Will haughty Mel. or shifty .Tohn 
Wheel into jjne with Ilads uuon'l 
Or will they join in vulgar strife, 

To swing some peers in births for life 1 
Or try tbe scheme, per contra resolutiou. 

And, saved the letter of the law. 

From over-boated oven draw 
A batch of faggot peers, per constitution 1 
As tboo’rt a dummy, not free 
To speak thy fancies,— tin to me. 

” I guett,” as Jonathon would my, 

'i’bff dirty dogp hard hjd thoir <faV f 
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’Tis up with all the Petet, the piiw>»> Uie prigs — 

The widow’s mite ” of little JobuRjr Rossell, 

Who join’d tiie rump of the broad-hottoui’d Whigs, 

Mounting Umewell, the " scarlet CyprkaCs" biutUt. 

The stoun is up, mid roar and rout. 

And all the Wuigs are lookii^ — eut. 

To slip dieic cables in the squally mist. 

And run for nnch’rage on the pension-list— 

Where, snug whatever sons may roll. 

Ride Whig and Tory, cheek by jowl. 

Kick'd out —tliey’ll give up place, you’ll find; 

Resigning all, but mt resign'd: 

With marching orders sore perplex’d. 

About the A'rct of April next. 

'I'hus shall the men, by Jove’s high rules. 

Who come in rogues, go out as fi^s.—S sxoms. 

“ A consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 

Here follow a few versicles, ciisl forth at one throe from the perfervidinn 
ingenium " of a highly respectable joint of Apollo’s tail. ’The praises of fleraiul 
are in reviews—north, south, east, and west. We are not sure that the fol¬ 
lowing will add breadth or brilliancy to bis already gathered laurels,—always 
excepting the magic polish any thing acquires from appearing in our pages. 
TIeraud is not afraid of injuring his fame by a subsequent e^ort, inferior to 
bis first—nor are we. 


I'l.Ac r.s OF worf^iiir. 


Go, if thou wilt, to tlie Gelds to pray, 
Wliere Echo from the hill-side calls. 

And where beside the forest play 
The foaming waterfalls. 

'I'liy heart within thee shall expand, 

As still thine eye takes in 

The vision of the fair and grand. 

And Heaven by glimpses win. 

Rut not from aught that Nature tells 
Arise those dreams of Miss; 

She hath for thee no Oracles 
Of other worlds than this. 

Within the Soul Uicre is a shrine. 
Whence cometb evermore 

An utterance, like herself, divine : 

But listen—.and adore! 

Then seek not God in groves and glades. 
But in the heart of man ; 

I'or Nature with no voice persuades. 

And only Conscience can. 

Nor only in thy proper heart. 

But in thy ijrother’s too ; 

That sympathy may strength impart, 

And sweet example woo. 

I'hus in the tesside of thy soul 
The Father thou abek see; 

And, as a Son, to hie eontni 
Obedient ever be. 

And in the oengvegetlpn then. 

In every human face. 

Behold the face of Christ agen—. 

The full of Troth, of Onet! 


Thy Brotber’a looks shall echo thine, 
And thine respond to his; 

And each to either seem divine — 
Resembling him who is. 

The Gothic pile shall teach tbyoMod, 

Of lively stones whil-ere, 

That buik, cement by manor's Mood, 
Tbe Church of Ages here ! 

Its legend let each column bring— 

The ceiling, like a Cloud 

Of Witnesses o’er hovering, 

^eak to thee—speak aloud : 

Speak clear and loud— a thunder-peal. 
Though beard not by tbe ear; 

But to toy soul pronounced with zeal — 
A voice bulb loud and clear. 

Associations manifold 
Thrice holy make the spot; 

And with thy spirit witness hold 
That God forsakes us not— 

Bat is with man, end gnarde and guides, 
Howe’er forlorn be to ; 

And with bis wonh^ppera sindes, 
'Tbonglf only two or three. 

I’ll seek thee, O my God! in groves, 
Cathedrririike and dim; 

And, in the sUenee Natun loves, 

Invoke thee witli a hymn. 

But at thine Altars 1 will find. 

And & thy Temples praise. 

Thee, righteous Father of Mankind' 
TiiTO, AdoJd** df IbW Hays * 
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What comes next? Tlie Bride!—a beautiful sulnect, placed Jbetween the 
prospective joys of the young and the retrospective pfeuures of the more ad¬ 
vanced in earth’s pilgrimage. A parish minister, notorious for dull ®ermons, 
was one day hailed by one of his aged female panshioners, and refiesbed by the 
observation, “ You have been very grand to-day, sir.” “ Eh, Janet, what part 
of my discourse pleased you so?” Oh, sir,” replied tlm tormentor, dnly, 
“ it was the text.” We have some idea that Janet'a eucomium would foil 
heaviest on the text in the follfwing lines. Hear, then, Mr. Spencer: 


From the parenfad stem and natM^Sofcver, 

Sweet robbeiy of love! the beauteous 
flower 

Is borne away with doting violence, 

In other scenes its odour to dispense— 

And gladden with its hues the stranger 
eyes. 

That dwell upon it with u fond surprise. 

And fear not thou Love’s severing hand 
shall crush 

Tlie gentle blossom, in its virgin blush: 

O no! in vain disrupting time or place 

Would dash its peimma, or destroy its 
grace. 

Absolute tn its worth, it can impart 

Pleasures still green—the Eden o^tbe 
heart! 


BRIDE. 

Like the soft flower* beyond that glorious 
stream 

On Indian plains, whose holy waters 
gleam— 

That oft, an exile from its native 
soil, 

In silken bondage blooms-without the 
toil 

Of nurturing earth—but in itself doth 
hide 

Renewing beauty,—so the gentle bride, 

Dissever^ from her much>inve<l liome, 
can still, 

All self-sustain’d, her lovely task fulfil; 

And from her heart’s unfailing treasury 

Draw joys vet fresh, delights that never 

V- iiui 


We don’t clearly see how the ** gentle bride ” is to such hi^i feather 
whmi ** dissevered from her much-loved home.” What, in that case, is her 
** lovely task ?” what lier “ fresh joys ?” what her “ undying delights ?” This 
poetry is, in tlie words of a kiiidi^ genius, ** too lovely for us, then, farewell! 
oh, forewell I” 


One of the few inconveniences of living in London is, that we fancy Cockaigne 
to be all the world, and are often expMed to the misfortune of perfect equanimity 
(owing to ignorance), undar tlie persecution of provincial envy, hatred, and 
unclianiableness. The following instance of this is an amusing one. It is, as 
will be seen, a year old. Why we cast it aside at first we know not. Probably 
from haste To the present hoar, we have not the smallest notion of the place 
where, or the manner how we were attacked. We assure the amiable writer that, 
however angry he m^ have been when he drew his bow, the shaft fell shoit; 
and we accept his omred “ right hand of good fellowship” for this reason, among 
others, that we never look for good fellowship from a left-handed invitation. 

DkAii Sir, Nottinghum, Feb. H, JSSd. 

After casing myself in SDmpIetu armour, like a true knight, and blowing 
defiance to you through the trumpet of the MetiopoUtan, fancying myself Ilafold the 
Dauutlett, or some other great hero, I find myself in the coiiditwn of Don Quixote, 
when he took a windmill to be a giant, only tliat 1 haire beefi less fortunate than the 
woftil knight, in not having honest Sancho at band, to uhisper in my ear some grave 
saw or proverb; aucb as—“ Look before you leap.” 

Had 1 looked at your Januaiy N umber, I shonia have been spared the mortification 
of foinking royaeU held up to ridicule iu foe first place, and foe added pain of 
having attacked you in an unprovoked, and, therefore, unwarranted manner. 

Ift after this explanaUou, 1 deserve foe knnu^ lay him; iu midiiiig it, 1 do no 
more than | ftml to be mj duty. Moreover, in the ooRirihution on the other p^e, I 
ofiTer you cordially the nght hand of fellowship, which yon may accept or not at your 

pleasure* * 

Yours very respeetftiUy, &c.‘ 

P liOWfTT. 


tRjtcalM 

.’ 


• j 


* The air-plant, found beyond tlie 6anges, and in Jfijra. 
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XATIOMAL SON'Nr.TS. 

(^I'rmn a Serieii in MS.) 

Tin: nr.TOKMATION. 

To fields remote, tltrougli many a vale it wound. 

To grange and hamlet the glad tidings wont; 

The shout of cities, raised witti one consent 
To heaven ; ami smitten by that ecstatic sound. 

Home’s sceptre broken, fell unto the ground ; 

And cowl and sackcloUi were asunder rent. 

Widely through British hearts was breathed confeut. 
And cheerful faith, and thankfulness profound. 

No more religion, hopeless as a nun, 

Vested in cerements of the sulleu tomb. 

Taught the pure air and face of heaven to shun, 

Was wedded to the cell's sepulchral gloom : 

Joy flushed her veins, joy touched her cheeks with bloom. 
All penances and monkish mummeries done. 


ANUUKW MAKYLLL. 

In what fair temple of this famous land, 

Sacred to Freedom and primasval 'I'ruth, 

’ Whoso honoured priesthood is i)eri>etu:il youth ; 
Where, Andrew Jlarvell, does thy statue staml 1 
Genius, and Love, and Virtue, with firm hand. 

There wreathe a flowery glory for thy head ; 

And at thy feet flowers of nll^easons shed. 

And circle thoo with their immortal band. 

Statue none hast thou: and unto what end 
Should local inonunient thy aahes grace. 

Who better kuew’st tiue honour to extend. 

Wider than shitue, ccnotajth, or vase ; 

Who werf thy country's, and wast Milton's friend, 
And hast a place in hearts where these h.ive place. 


MILTUN’s 1‘AU.VUISL LOST. 


In hall, and bower, and at the peasant’s door. 

The song divine, from age to age is read ; 

It was the charm of generations dead : 

Still, like a river, flows it evermore. 

Flows strongly on to Time's unbounded shore: 

And still we quaffit at tlie fountain’s head ; 

And, caught up by the I’oet, firmly tread 
I'he air, hell’s jtavoinont, and heaven's starry floor. 

What for such wealth of mind can we repay, 

Which makes us hapjry seasons in nil years 1 
Most bitter payment found he in his day. 

In his ungrateful country's taunts and jeers: 

And ours is, are we framed of nobler clay I 
Love, and deep reverence, ecstasies, and tears. 

1llCIIARr> IIOWITT. 


In return for this, we would say — 


“ Long live Kicbard tiowitt! 


and 


Long live we to know it! ’* 


Some “ Constant Reader” may pettishly inquim whetlier lire usual friskiiiess 
of the Fraskr Papers is to give way to sober poetry? To this we reply — 


NOT at all! 

Is it strange, that amidst the bright isles of the sea. 

The lovely, the fertile, the brave, and tbe free. 

The palm should, dear Britain, be yielded to thee I-m ■ ' ® 

Not at all! 

Q O. 
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Is it strange, if each roo4 of thjr long-hallowed ground, 

With plenty, and bleasinga unnumbered, abound, 

I'hat tliy halls with high mirth and loud wassail resound 1 — 

Not at all! 

. ^ 

Js it strange, where no feelings of loyalty bind. 

That the leav-ea of discord an entrance should find. 

And work UsjdeetrnctioA on matter mid mind 

\ . Ntftatall! 

Is it strange^ that die schoplinairtar; sorry and jaded, , 

With slipper and doublet bespattered and faded, 

Should weep by die wayside o'er prospects degraded 1*— 

Not at all! 

Is it strange, when the prize is the throne of the ocean, 

^liat the heroes of discord, of brawl and commotion, 

Should strike their harsh numbers to Freedom's devotion !>,. 

Not at all! 

Is it strange, that Whig patriots, who ride in the gale, 

.Determined on grasping whnte’er may avail. 

Should, like monkeys far southward, hold on hti their Taill-mm 

Not aj all! 

Speaking of the Whigs, we cannot refuse them 

A MODERN SPANISH BALLAD. 

Men$urt .—“ My ear-rings! my ear-rings! they’ve dropt-into the well.” 

Lord Palmerston! Lord Pidinerstou! 1 trust you won’t object 
To my putting a few questions to your vigorous intellect. 

Then answer, with your simper sweet, and manner bland and airy, 

What, think you, are the requisites for a Foreign Secretary! 

To do wliat most our enemies desire’s the way of fools 

(Your lordship lias road some such saw ’mongst Aristotle's rules); 

Yet, judging bv the policy from which you seldom vary, ' ■ 

’Twould seem this were one requisite for a Foreign Secretary, 

'I'o lose old friends, yet gain no now to fill their plncoi is reckoned 
No master-piece—as well was shewn in days of Charles the Second j 
Yet must we, when we reprobate such conduct, be most wary ; 

For is it not a requisite for a Foreign Secretary! 

To sleep whilst otheis watch — to keep a fleet on neighbouring coast, 

^'et leave your country’s interest there leant cared where needed most; 

Where most Uitriguos tlte wily foe, to Imve no emissary; 

Pray, is not this, too, requisite for u Foreign Secretary? 

T* embroil yourself where others’ rights at sixes are and sevens 
(Bear witness, O thou Isle Canine! and thou, Sebastian Evans!) 

'i'o waste the blood of Britain’s sons in service mercenary. 

Forms (does it not?) a re<|uisite for a Foreign Secretary! 

To place us where we’re not exactly certain what we are. 

Buttling, and yet no enemy—at peace, and yet at war; 

Acting most like to principal, yet called auxiliary— 

Is, doubtless, also requisite for a Foreign Secretary. * 

To threaten little people in support of little queens. 

And, threatening fail—with British force! (“ Tell that to the Marines f"). 
And, failing, ruin treitlies old—all by one wild vagary; 

Is this another requisite for a Foreign SecrctaS’y ! ^ 

'I'hen, when the subject 'a broi^bt before the senate of the nation, 

To prove yourseTf as capable ofgiving information 
About your own deimrtment, as about the realms of Fairy, 

Is (or 1 err) most reciuisite lor Foreigu Secretary. 

There are ether litlle mailers, which jat other time Ill ihentioa; 

Such as >- (he proper nuMnuig of the word non4nt(>rvention! *' 

With sundry other words ana acts, which seem extr'ordinnry; 

.But,.! concTude, are requisites for a Foreign Secretary. 
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Lord Palmerston! Lord Fabneraton! if riebtiy I suppose, 

Sucb requisites make statesmen loved by mends and feared by foes ; 

'i'beu of all men alive, or scored in Tidie's obituary. 

Why, certainty you are tlie man for a Foreign Secretary ! 

“ Honour to woman!” says the Shade of Schiller, with reproachful remi¬ 
niscence. From our inmost hearts we respond to the cry. And, lest the German 
bard, of whose spirit we say, as Wordsworth sgys of.Ue sea,— 

“ We could have fancied that the diigbtj deqp 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle tbiDgs." 

Lest this great substance of p shade should suppose us indifferent to that 
“ inborn grace of life,” the loveliness of woman, we shall quote a poem by a 
countiyman of his, ad mirably translated by a countryman of ours. 


COUNT EDEItSTEIX. 


(“From the German of Uhland.) 


At Spire there was*3 sijrlit 

Tn the imperial hllr 
There torch and taper shed their light, 
While, witli the emperor’s daughter 
briglit, 

C'oiirrt Elteratqin, the gallant knight, 
l.ed out the merry ball. 

And ns his arms her waist entwine 
In dance so brisk and free, 

Slie whispers him in'accents fine; 

Her meaning he can Just divine— 

“ ^ our fortress, good Count Ebersteiii, 
To-night will perilled be.” 


Naught doubting of the castle’s faff, 

Th’ emperor comes next morn : 

Scarce can he trust his eyes withal; 

For see ! where dance upon the wall. 
The count, and his bold comrades all. 

To sound of fife and horn. 

“ .My liege! when next you’d forts en¬ 
snare. 

Take this advice from luo,— 

Of dancing look you’ve better care! 
Your dau^iter’s dancing pleased me fair ; 
Foi her, and her alone, 1 swear, 

]VIy gates shall opened be.” 


" So,” tliinks the count, " for this I lead 
'I'lic (lance in Spire's fair balls. 

My liege! inyliege! your schemes Tread. 

I i a I now, where hides my trusty steed 1 ” 
*ris here: he mounts, and rides at speed 
To his beleagured walls. 

There, 'ueath the dark, those walls to 
storm. 

Conies steaKng on the foe: 

Their ladders fix’d, yet no alarm; 

When lo! the count, with welcome warm 
lleceives them; and, with vigorous arm, 
Hurls ill the trench below. 


Oh ! then there was a festive sight 
In the count’s castle-hull; 

'I'here torch and taper shed their light, 
While, with the emperor's daughter 
bright. 

Count Eberstein, that gallant kuight, 

Led out tlie merry boll. 

And, as bis arms her waist entwine 
III bridal dance so free. 

He whispers her in accents fine ; 

'The blushing maid can well divine— 

“ I know a fortress, lady mine, 

To-night will pqjilled’be.” 

Mulibran’s death has given occasion to n little work called, 7Vie Ln 

Sea la; or, Uecolkctwns of Madame. Malibran.' hy an Amateur. The object 
of tlie work is, manifestly, not so much to mourn for the loss orf Malibran as to 
pul forth the merits of some living now performing at La Scala. Still 

the writer has a keen sense of the irreparable nature of the loss from which the 
musical world has not yet recovered. He attributes the dciith of Malibran to 
irregular exertions at oratorios, concerts, Ac.; and contends, that, bad she con¬ 
fined herself to the ojicra, her efforts, tbougli great, would not have been more 
than she was eoual to. TIte writer speaks of tlic perpetual excitement” in 
which Madame Malibran was kept by her professional labours in .this country; 
but he does not, as others have aone, insinuate, that to Uic use of stimulants her 
early death was in some degree attributable.^ 3^ie poor lady died from exer- 


* It is well known that Malibran, like many other foreign artistes, of both sexes, 
preferred porter (bottled stout) to any oUier beverage. The favourite repost of tlie 
late cautairice, at the conclusion of an eveuiiig's arduous labour, consisted of oysters 
and stout—not a very pernicious indulgence, llur fondnoss for porter os a refresher 
gave rise to a ludicrous mistake on bar part. One of the brothers Berkeley re¬ 
el nested to be introduced to her. This was according\y done by a mutual friend 
and Malibran, as soon ns she lieonj the name of Berkeley, exclaimed with great aiif- 
mation, “ All, dear Mr, Berkeley and Ferkius, I owe you a^ much 1” Tlie members 
of this family pronounce their name parehy, which accounts kf Mslibran’s • 
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>tion 9 that were •sttpet^uiman; and we wonder that, amidst all the discussion to 
whk^ 6enot% coeduct gave rise, there was not a word of comment on liie 
ffiwping avarice which alone could have induced him to permit a comae in some 
qegnee, at least, subject to his contiol. No new light is thrown on the Man* 
shelter tragedy by tins work of “ an Amateur.” lie merely laments that tlie 
/* Star of La Scala” is lott for ever; and, as we said before, points to other 
lights, not, indeed, to supply her place, but in some degree to dispel tlie existing 
^loom. 

** Tlie brilliancy of Msdame Malibrun’s extraordinary genius may still he said to 
with ^eflectM light in die persons of Adelina Spech and Carolina Ungber. 
lae JVnrma of the former, uaqhestiQuably superior to that of Madenioibelle uitsi, 
^and the Panuiiua of the latter, ere both of them splendidly conceived. Mademoiselle 
ITnghei is now drawing crowded audiences at La Scala, where a feeling, however, of 
regret must now infuse itself amidst the pleasure and excitement of the scene. Ahi't 
admiring the impassioned eloquence, |he soul and energy displayed in the exciting 
finale of a tragic opera, the mind cannot resist tlie impression that onb only could 
liave been soperioi, one only could haVe been more iiupasMOued, more esquisitely 
beautiful,—and she is lost for ever,—for she was Maiibuan.” 

But 

t« We grow sad, and let a tale grow cold 
l^at must not bo pathetically told.” 


TlIF. BILLS 01 SlORlAlUr. 


How strange, among those annual hills 
Mortality prepares, 

Tlie catalogue of human ills '' 

'1 hat end tenestiial cares 1 ^ 

First come the saonTivE and srir i-bortc, 
And wlint, forsooth, are these t 

Parcel and melodrames forlorn. 

And doleful comedies, 

Thfin Apori Lxr paves tlie way 
For sudden death to sinners ; 

This rules the roast on Lot d Mayoi ’$ Day, 
And reigns at Chi utmas dinners. 

Next UBOKSK LIMBS—Uukt’s of the law; 
Bidriddsm,— by their spouses; 

CovvuLSjovs,—-in the cabinet, 
Blleding,—111 gaviing~houMs. 

CoxsuMFiioN,—ah ! the notural end 
Of every vestry-meeting ; 

And CQ 18 ,_ direct or indirect, 

’J'he dandy’s mode of greeting. 


Fvii~-ia hahil',, tempers, thoughts; 

The onOP-.V,—.that's the gallou ^; 
But, stay, wo liave forgotten < m u— 
Receptions at the Palace. 

Gout,— that’s, indeed, a dreadful foe 
To all our corporations; 

And settling days at Tattersall's 
Bring sad MoniiiictTiONS. 

Hi K D-AC iiL' this malady prevails 
Flnough to kill a dervise. 

From Saltu day's last apeia 
Till ajier ' unday's set nee. 

Poison Lo—by Meade and Morisou! 

Hash — promists, adventures! 

Hu PI uitLs—alas ' in married life. 
Bonds, Bauk-sloch, and tndentuies. 

Then scaiilit isvlb ' with the hoiiul 
This plagues the cit and novice , 
And sc VIIv\ ! nhat Uie dcucc is that * 
Treatment by IFAigi in office! 


After this queer collection of puns, we take occasion to assure all whom it 
may concern, that, from henceforth, we shall never dieani of returning short 
articles, of wh.it Kiiicl soecer, in prose, or in lerse, on politics, law, literature, or 
aits. 'The writers must regard tfieii MSS. ns lost to them for ever; yet they nie 
not necessarily to conclude that, because not immediately inscited, the said 
MSS. ate immediately destroyed : by no means. All we^visli lo s.'iy is, that we 
cannot hold ourselves resjxinsible lot our treatment of such documents to any 
tribunal save that of our own good will and pleasure. And with this solemn 
decision, we shall decline all notice of letters, or messages, or supplications, of 
what kind soeser. *■ 

” There’s something in a flying horse, 

'J'here’s something in a huge balloon,” 

says Wordsworth; and so thinks Mr. Moiick Mason. This cloud»sailor iias a 
notion that 

“ All thoughts,’all passions, all delights— 

W Latever stirs this mortal frame — » 

^re, for the future, bound up with ballooning. lie has, therefore, written a 
pi^phlet on tlie subject of his trip through the eir to Weilberg,—a few passageti 
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from wfaicli will serve to sliew that ihc aulhov is as yet iu the ctoeds^.aiid^^tliat^'wc' 
mere pedestrians stand but a very poor chance of getting over his style. 11^ 
are a few specimens. 

Mr. Monek Mason nnnaunceth his I'easonsjbr writing 

" The interest with which the public at all times appear to hove regarded the . 
progress of Aerostation, and especially the very flattering concern which they Iwyo 
deigned so unequivocally to express for the successful issue of our late undertaking, 
have concurred in inducing me to 'abandon the usual path of communication hitherto 
adafited upon such occasions, and confirm me in the opinion that some account, more 
accurate and detailed tlian is generally to be found in the columns of the public press 
miglit not prove unacceptable to those for whose svmpatliy and consideration we can 
never acknowledge ourselves sufficiently grateful.” 

We shall soon see that the usual path of communication is abandoned ? 
with a vengeance. 

Mr. M. hluson eulogUeth Mr. Green, and riseth with the snt^ect of 
buUtwns. 

“ To remove tlie.se obstacles, and reduce tlie aerial vehicle to a more certaindssuo, 
u vast extent of actual experience, united to an intellect capable of turning it to u 
pi oper account, was absolutely required ; and it would be an net of much injustice 
woreT not to declare, that it is to the combination of botlt these in the person of Mr. 

< Imdcs (ireen, that we are imlebted for tlie entire results of all that is benejieial in the 
//‘•t'ct'ci or novel iu the iheorn of this, ‘iiiE must iieliohtful anu sviii.ime of xli. 

^I Ill.lINARV ENJOVMI.NTS • ! ! 

It was to bim, and to bis discovery of tiie applicability of coal gas to the pur- 
jioaes of inflation, that we owe the rcmornl of the first of those impediments in 
practice, which, (ill then, had continued to iveigh down with a leaden hand the efforts 
of the most indefatigable and expert; and had, in fact, bid fair to quench the 
Iiicipioiit science in its very onset. » * * » • 

"It was only by (he timely intervention of Mr. Green’s ingenious application 
ttiat the art itself was saved from a ]>reinature extinction: Aerostation liad gone to 
deep, wlien, roused by tliis discovery, she awoke to redoubled efforts, and rendered 
that, in the bunds of the sktlful, a profession and a profit, which before had ever been 
:• iut'.ttcr of doubt, difficultv, and distress.’’ 

'iff. M. Mason describelh the lading of the balloon, and enuiiieratclA 
fi idure coiuforts. 

‘ X be u])peai'ancc which the balloon exhibited previous to the ascent was no less 
.. icresting than strange. Provisions, which had been calculated for a fortnight’s 
cu.isuinptior iu case of emergency; ballast to the amount of upwards of a ton in 
weight, disposed in bags of different sizes, duly registered and marked, together with 
.III unusnnl sc iply of cordage, implements, and other occessorics to an aerial excur- 
.Niun, occupied the bottom nf the cur; while all around the hoop, and elsewhere 
ajipended, hung cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels of wood and copper, coffee-warmer,’ 
barometers, telescopes, lamps, wine-jabs and seiniT-FCASKS, with manv ornsn 

AH1ICI.ES, DESIGNED TO SEHVE THE FUBl’OSES OF A VOYAGE TO BEGTONS WHERE, ONCE 
FOBGOTTEN, NOTHING COULD BE AGAIN SUrPLIED.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” as “ honest Lord AUhorp” used, to say, there would 
have been but small chance of finding wine in jars and spirits in flasks up aloft; 
though Tom Moore has the temerity to tell us of a fire-worshipper, fire-stealer, 
and flre-catcr, who, • 

“ when up 

To glory’s fount aspiring, 

Took nor urn nor cup 
To hide the pilfer’d fire in; 

But oh his joy, when round 
The halls of heaven spying, 

Among the stars he found 
A bowl of Bacchus lying! 

Some drops were iu that bowl. 

Remains of last night’s treasure,” &c. 
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Our author has too much self-respect to drain stale punch even from the 
bowls of the immortals. Like a sensiole roan, he looks after the stowage with a 
care that does him great honour. 

Mr. M. Masson traverseth the scu, and vcaxcih eloquent, as one in the clouds 
matf be expected to do. 

" It was forty-eight minutes past four when the first line of waves breaking on 
Uie beach appeared beneath us, and we might be said to have fairly quitted tbe 
shores of our native soil, and entered upon the hitherto dreaded regions of the sea. 

“It would be impossible not to havw been struck with tbe gpwndeur of the pro- 
epect at this particular moment of our voyage; the more especially as the approaching 
shades of night rendered it a matter of certainty that it would be the last, in which 
earth would form a prominent feature, that we might expect to enjoy for a consider¬ 
able lapse of time. Behind us, the whole line of English coast, its white clifi's 
melting into obscurity, apjteared sparkling witli tlje scattered lights, which every 
moment augmented, among which the light-house at Dover formed a conspicuous 
feature, and for a long time served as a beacon whereby to calculate the direction of 
our course. On either side belote us the interminable ocean spread its complicated tissiie 
of waves without interruption or curtailment, except what arose from the impending 
darkness, and the limited extent of our own perceptionson tbe opposite side a dense 
barrier of clouds rising from the ocean like a solid wall fantastically surmounted, 
throughout its nhole length, witli a gigantic representation of parapets and turrets, 
batteries and bastions, and other features of mural fortifications, appeared as if 
designed to bar our ^rtlier progress, and completely obstructed all view of the 
shores, towards which we w’ere now rapidly drawing nigh. In a few minutes after, 
we had entered within its dusky limits, and for a while became involved in the double 
obscurity of the surrounding vapours, and of tbe gradual approach of night. Not a 
sound now reached our ears; the beiiting of tiie waves upon the British shores had 
already died awii}-in silence, the ordinary effects of'terrestrial agitation our 

present position had effectually excluded us.” 

We think this last a touch of the superfluous order. That Dan O’Connell’s 
death’s-head, cross-bones banner of botheration and bloodshed should reach to 
the I'ar-up region is out of the question. Had the enterprise of our voyagers led 
them “ down, down, down,” as Belvidera says, they might have heard some¬ 
thing of Daniel's agitation. However, some sound of earth reaches tlie 
ballooners. 

Mr. M. Mason experiemeth satisfaction from the sound of a drum, i/tt 
feeleth perplexed as to the cause of its being beaten, 

“ As it was now perfectly dark, we lowered a Bengal light, at the end of a long 
cord, in order to signify our presence to the inhabitants below. Shortly aftcr^ we bad 
the satisfaction to near the beating of drums; but whether on our account, or merely 
in performance of die usual routine of militory duty, tee were not at the time exactly 
able to determine.” 

Mr. M. Mason findeth doubt more jxerplexing than igttorance, darkness more 
bewildering than light. lie complaineth of the unkindness of the moon, for 
having 

“ hid her light 

From the heavens that night,” 

and vphraideth her for not having afforded companionship and assistance. He 
feeleth imbedded in black tuarble, and, cleaving through it; he is altogether quite 
unearthlu in his eloquence ,— telling m that “ darkness reigned paramount over 
the whole adjacent surface of tlte globe,” 

“ It was now past midnight, and the world and its iiihalntantshadJinally committed 
themselves to repose. Every light was extinguisbed, and every sound bushed into 
silence ; even the cheerful tones of tlie vigilant watch-dog, which had frequently 
contributed to enliven our course during the previous portuui of the niglit, had now 
ceased ; ami darkness and tranquillity 'reigned paramount over the whole adjacent 
suifaee of the globe. 

• “ From this period of our voyage until the dawning of the following di^, tlie 
record of our adventures becomes tinged with the obscurity of night. Tbeiueof 
nature completely excluded from our view, except when circnmstances occasionally 
brought us into nearer contact with the earth, elf our observations during the above 
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period are necessarily confined to a regisfet* of ineidents irod sensations mingled with 
vngoe conjectures, and eloiided with the mystery ioTteriwith darkness and itneertainhi 
toere destined to inivlve so large a portion of the remainder of our erpedition. The moon, 
to which we might have looked sip for companionship and assistance, had she been present, 
was no where to be seen. The sky, at all times darker when viewed from an elevation 
than it appears to tiieae inhabiting the lower regions of the earth, seemed almost 
bkek with the intensity of night; while, by contrast no doubt, and the remotion of 
intervening vajiours, the stars, redoubled in their lustre, shone like sparka of the 
whitest silver scattered upon the Jetty dome urotind us. Oeeasionally faint flashes of 
lightning, proceeding chiejlp from the surrlhersi hemisphere, would lot an instant 
illnminate the horizon, anil, after disclosing n transient prospect of the adjacent 
country, suddenly subside, leaving us involved in more than our original obscurity. 
Nothing, in fact, could exceed the density of night which prevailed during this 
partieuwr period of the voyage. Not a single object of terrestrial nature could any 
where be distinguished; an unfathomable abyss of ‘ darkness visible ’ seemed to 
encompass us on every side ; and ns we looked forward into its black obscurity, in 
the direction in wJiich we were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid the impression 
that we were cleaving our wap thwiigk an intenninuble mass of black marble in which we 
were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches before us, seemed to soften as we approached, 
in order to admit ns stiUfurthei- within the precincts of its cold and dnskp inclosure. 
Even the lights which at times we lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, only 
tended to augment the intensity of the surrounding darkness; and, as they descendetl 
deeper inio its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely to melt their way onward by means 
of the heat which they generated in tlieir course.” 

Mr. M. Mason compiainii/i of one drawback, lumentins that his daylight 
should have been curtailed. He boasfeth of past success, and prophesieth future 
triumph ; but leuveth (done, the difficulties of lHuUooning. 

" To all this there was but one drawback, in the time of 3 'car in which the expori* 
nient was conducted, and which, by curtailing our daylight, devoted to the obscuritv 
of night so large and interesting a portion of the expedition. * o * 

“ Ere concluding this hasty narrative, a word or two is rci|uired concerning the 
success of tlint experiment which formed the main feature, as well as the chief object, 
of the expedition. This success, I feel no Itcsitation in now declaring to be complete; 
and the discovery itself one, the entire result of wliich, on the future progress of the 
art, it would ho I'tnpossihle at present to atiticij)ate. With such an instrument as this 
there now seems to be no limit to the powers of aerostation,—no bounds to its sphere 
of action. All the theoretical objects which hasty consideration of the means might 
otiicrwise have suggested, experiment has now ]>Toved to be erroneous; and, perhaps, 
the best answ<*r that can he given to those who might he inclined to ([uestion the 
practicability of its eiiiplnYiueut, or cavil at its effects, is, that by such means alone 
have we been enabled, without lot or liindrnnce, danger, or difficulty, to traverse so 
large a portion of tlic European continent; descending at a distance of above five 
liuudred miles from the place of our departure, with power enough to have enabled 
us, had we been so intentioned, to Imre continued our course throughout the whole 
circumference of the globe.” 

If no other result should be obtained by the European wonder, of Holland 
going up in a balloon from England, and landing near Weiiberg, we think it but 
due to Mr. Monck Mason to say, that to this circumstance we stand indebted 
for one of the most characteristic compositions adorning our contemporaneous 
literature. ^Ve are given to understand that this eloquent little work would have 
been dedicated to the Man in the Moon,” had not that exalted personage, as 
we have seen, put a shade on his lamp, out of pure spite,—refusing the com- 
jMtiionship and assistance of Mrs. Moon to the intruding trio ; wlio had, without 
saying “with your leave, or by your leave,” appeared to disturb 

“ His ancient solitary reign.” 

It may not be uninteresting to quote a i^sage from the account given of an 
ascension from Oxford, in the year 178b. It is taken from a lying Whig 
volume of that day; and, therefore, only so far entitled to be mentioned in the 
same breadi with Mr. Mason's narrative, that it establishes something like a wanf 
of candour on the part of the latter gentleman, in omitting all acknowledging 
notice uf the source from which he drew his inspiration as to the victualling his 
aerial vessel. 
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My provi^iions principally oonsiatud of a small pot of stewed prunes, and half of 
a plain diet>bread cake, both prepared, and kindly presented to me, by the same 
ingenious hand which had fabricated tlio balloon. I liad, also, a small subsidiary 
stock, viz., a loaf of sandwiches, three bottles of old ale, a pint of brandy, a salad 
ready mixed, a roll of collared eel, a cold goose, six damson tartlets, a few China 
oranges, and a roasted ])ig of the Chinese breed ; together with a small light 
barometer, and a proper store of writing utensils} but no note, memorandum, nor 
loose hint of any kind.” 

With this single exce|)tion, we are free to confess” (confound that foolish 
phrase!), that, putting out of view the one passage just quoted from the RolUadf 
Mr. Mason’s is a perfectly original work; and if the style seem a little^r- 
fctc/icd, let us remember that the writer went up to a marvellous iieighl, and will 
probably require the use of stilts for some time to come, before he can hobble on 
in the old hum-drum way. Tis a pity he did not throw his thouglits into verse. 
Of hints, as of stitches, it may be proverbially said, that 

“ One in time 
Saves nine 

and, williont recommending the rhyme of the adage as a perfect model, we arc 
content to back the remon of it with every sixpence we have over 10,000/. a-year. 
We tlicrefore trust so valuable a hint will not be lost on Mr. Monck Mason, to 
whom we wish all prospeiity in his next voyage. 

Who is the Disappimted Man,* in so fine and sorrowIe.ss a worlii as ours '! 
Whoever he be, as he has ofi'ered himself to our notice, he shall no], be disap¬ 
pointed bei'e. Is this Miles Stapleton — the Miles Stapleton of the duel with the 
late General Moore on W’imbledotf Common, or some other foreign country ? 
The gentleman who complained, in harmonious verse, that the lady of his love 
flirted with others while he was “ Jlfi/c* away ? ” It is the same. Ilis novel, 
of course, is of love and war. Mars and Venus fill both volumes. On such 
topics we may say, with Titus Livius, ‘ Uic Miles magis pheuit or, correctly 
translated, 'Those are the strong points of Miles.” Ovid also will sup[>Iy us 
with a quotation: 

“ Miles erat, IMiccbes, nec Sbrnalon attigit ulla—” 

and so forth, which we may overset in English, thus: — 

Miles was a minion of the moon, and none 
In gallantry' or warfare brighter shone. 

But, abandoning all puns, Latin or English, on his Christian name, we have 
lying before us bis novel, called Fai/nell; or, the Disappointed Man, published by 
John llicharrison of South Audiey Street, wliose name comes for the first time to 
our ears as one of the host of publishers. 

Now, in spite of the ill repute which the evil-disposed have given us, in con¬ 
sequence of our open-mouthed manner of conversation, we arc in reality, and at 
bottom, and in heart, kind of disposition, and gentle of tongue. Be not afraid, 
Miles Stapleton! This prefatory introduction is not like the proclamations of the 
king of Lilliput, who, according to Doctor or Surgeon Gulliver (we really forget 
whMher l.emucl had taken the diploma of M.D.), prefixed always to his most 
sanguinary decrees the must placable and beneficent of introductionsf so that all 
persons, when they read the soft exordium, trembled in soul for the slaughterous 
conclusion, which long experience had taught them to anticipate. We are really 

f oing to say that there is a grfat deal of good writing in the novel. Theodore 
look, we know, when he heard the title announced, said that the name was 
merely a sligiit misprint: for, that it was certain that Vay-neU would Pay-niL 
Tlie observation was ungenerous on the part of our old friend : and we are 
sure that Mr. Richardson is of a very different opinion. We do not think he is 
“ a disappointed man.” 

Mr. Stapleton docs not bother himself or his readei^ with the making of a 
9toty. Paynell is the eldest son of a peer’s younger brother, and is born to great 


• Paynell; or, the Disappointed Man. By Miles Stapleton, Esq. 2 vols. 
X^ondoo, 1837. John Richardeon. 
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exiHjcUlioiis, and nothing in hand. He idles away, accoixlingly, without doing 
any tiling in the first thirty-three years of his life worthy of record,—therein 
rosombling ninety-nine out'of every hundred persons in the world, though 
Mr. Stapleton seems to think it rather extraordinary. At last he gets his fortune, 
by those happy strokes of combined deaths which occur occasionally in novels, 
and he appears in the House of T/irds bent on being a debater. Here he breaks 
down, as dead as tied Bulwer in the ('nmmons, and finding the case hopeless, 
and not having any necessity for looking in vain for n re-election for Lincoln 
before his eyes, he gives up the game. Immediately after, ho falls in love with 
an unmarried lady, to whom, wc think, he behaves rather badly, and, almost 
simultaneously, with a married, to whom be behaves a great deal worse. He jilts 
Harriet Morvdie, who takes the matter wiili duo philosophy, and runs.away with 
l^dy Harland. Tliero is a divorce—a jealousy—a duel—a heart-breaking— 
an intri^unte, and all the other supdlectilia of a romance, but nothing more than 
usual. The waiting is clever, and the tlioughts nicely developed. We do not 
much admire J.ord Paynell, because, we think, if a gentleman has succeeded in 
inducing a lady to sacrifice society, we say nothing of bigber considerations, on 
Ids account, he should behave to her with deeper deference, and certainly his 
lordship is not the most kind-hearted of husbands: nor, indeed, do wc think that 
any character is drawn with remarkable skill. The cliarm is in the writing; and 
that fs no small charm. The concluding scene of I.ady Harland is a sufficient 
specimen: — 

“ The poor remains of what once was Mnriii, occu]iied a naiTOw space in the centre 
of the bod, and scarcely raised the coverings. Paynell fixed a steadfast gaze upon the 
pale countenance, and fain would have thrown himself upon the bed: fain would he 
have broken from (folevillc’s grasp, and claspeef the cold corpse in his arms. lie 
ntflected on his pettisli moods — bis sallies of passion—his assumed coldness, and 
bis spirit of contradiction: he reviewed his ]Kist c-oiidiict, and, siiminoning np its 
littleness, said —‘ flow poor a thing 1 am! Where is my boasted protection, and 
disinterested lore'! 1 have been like n child ; 1 liUve tlirown away an inestimable 
jewel, and now I cry for it back again. How little all my actions appear! ’ 

" Cold-blooded as he w’as, Colevillo could not witness unmoved a scene like this, 
but, witli tears in bis eves, urged I’aynell to leave the chamber. 'I’he latter made no 
rusistance, but ulloived tlie attendants to bear him to another room. At their re¬ 
quest he laid down, and at his they left him to his sorrow'. 

" A table stood by his side, and on the table lay several papers. He inadvertently 
turned them, till his attention was arrested by a sight of the following note: — 
‘ Tliis miserable scrawl shall not meet your eyes till the heart which dictates it has 
ceased to beat. It is unnecessary cruelly to wound your mind, when its repentance 
can be of no avail; but, overwhelmed with niiseiy as 1 am, I cannot bear tbe thought 
of being nll-in-ull forgotten. No, I’ajnell, I cannot let you rest It is not revenge, 
but love, wliicli makes me force this dreadful recollection on you. Hetnember all our 
fondiie.ss. Think on tbe days, tbe months, which we have passed together. Alas, 1 
need not call down vengeance on your head: it will full without iny bidding. 
Whether in tbo stillness of solitude, or amid the noise of the world, my ideal form 
shall ever be before your eyes.” 

The story, such a.s it is, we know to be true; and, under the feigned names 
of Harland, Paynell, and so forth, some will recognise old acquaintances. What 
does Stapleton mean by the following ? 

" A blush crimsoned for a moment in Maria’s cheek, and her eye sparkled with a 
bright but parting ray. 

" ' I remember me,* she said, * to-day is Harriet’s wedding-day,’ 

" I'oo ti-ue; that very day Harriet Rlorville gave Jler heart and haml to Gerard 
do Lisle. The very night which darkened over Maria’s death.bed, screened the 
pleasures of her cousin’s bridal-couch.” 

Why should this bring a blush into Maria’s cheek? Wc leave it to—to 
whom ?. Ay, to whom ? Why, see the dedication. 

" To- 

" If the following pages had possessed any claims to distinction, I would fain 
have inscribed your name in the dedication; but the sorrows and imperfections tliey 
contain controst so forcibly with your cheerful disposition and refined mind, that I 
fear aa avowed dedication to you would be cousidered a solecism in taste. I cannot, 
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however, refrain from addressing you in this occult manner, nor could I allow a work 
of mine to go forth without soliciting your perusal of it; for, to tlie recollection of 
vour society, 1 owe the few dcscrijitions of beauty and happiness it contains, while 
llio faulbj of tlie cljnraclers, and the goueral imperfectiong at tlio wank, xost on 
its autlion I may deceive myself, wlien I express the fond hope that these roittmes 
■may occasionally recall me to your memory; but I cannot flatter you, when I acknow- 
ledge, that your approbation of a single passage in them would amply repay mejor 
the labour they have rost. The AvTHon, 

Is not tliat tender? Somebody, if we do not mistake, thinks so. PayneU is 
not the worse from being written' under impulse of ladye love. There is, as we 
have said, stirring writing in the book, and Mr. Stapleton deserves to be cimgra- 
tulated oil ills debut. 

We are most anxious to carry Conservatism to the pianofortes and harps ot 
luir fair countrywomen ; and, though we could be eloquent on the subject, vre 
shall content ourselves with the shorter process of printing two songs*—oue in 
Jionour of Wellington, the other of Sir II. Peel. We trust that our feir patroii- 
essci) will be so kind as to 

" give to song 

What gold could never buy”— 

i, c., the gracious guerdon of an approving smile for this polite altentiuu ou our 
part. 

THE HERO OF A HUNDRED FIGHTS! 
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Let us not he susjiected of arrogating to ourselves the merit of these two pro* 
ductions. They are both published with accompauiments, by the highly re«peetaM« 
hrm of D’Almaine and Co. 
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England’s fame, The llc-ro of a hundred fights. 


II. 

From east to west—from north to south, 

Loud pseans in his praise have rung; 

And whilst there heats an English heart 
His glorious deeds will still he sung. 

The swarthy sons of Ind heheld 
The tide of Viet’ry rushing on— 

And Fame, well pleased, new' laurels wreath’d 
To bind the brows of Wellington! 
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When Conquest bore Iberia down, 

He rais’d again the martial strain— 

And bursting on the foemen gave 
New life and liberty to Spain ! 

But brighter trophies still will spread 
To cv’ry age his “ vast renown;” 

For DEATHLESS is the field and fame 
Of Waterloo! and Wellington! 

We are only expressing the feeling of the hero of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington himself, when saying that the subject of the'next song is-truly 
England’s Hope, llis grace, who never acted, through the whole of his glorious 
career, from any other motive than the love of country, decided tliat the presence 
of Sir 11. Peel was essential to the national interests. 
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ENGLAND’S HOPE; OK, WITH PEEL FOR OUR PILOT. 


COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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For our,altars, our laws, be we firm and united, 

And the words of our Prophet we’ll never forget; 

The Patriot has said, “ If our Faith he once hlightcd, 

The Sun of Great Britain for ever is set.” 

Shall Anarchy, rough-shod and rampant, ride o’er ns? 

* No! We’ll tear from Destruction the mask of Reform! 

We will stand for our rights, like our fathers before us, 

And, with Peel for our Pilot, we shall weather the storm. 

We have already had occasion to diicct attention to a Conservative song> 
writer whose patriotic lays, especially in the north of h'ngland, have done 
gieat, indeed extraordinary, service to the cause. We allude to Mr. Stoiy, 

whose name by this time needs no praise from us. * But we feel called on, in 

justice to that gentleman, to explain a somewhat ambiguous expression employed 
by us when last we spoke of his songs. In enforcing the importance of vigorous 
writing in compositions of this class, we appeared to insinuate a want of vigour 

in the compositions of Mr. Story. Now we distinctly say that, a writer whose 

songs have produced the effect which those of Mr. Story are known to have done 
in the country cannot be deheient in that verve which goes to the heart of 
a nation. We take this opportunity of mentioning tlie name of another song¬ 
writer on tlie right side—Mr. Bullaniy, He dedicates his “ True Blue”* (a 
tribute to Sir R. I’ccl) to the Conservative's of Great Britain. And we have 
much pleasure in cordially encouraging so dm'iviug a labourer in the good old 
cause. 

Now conies an attack upon our never-sinning selves. It occui>> in a journal 
called the Alias, not inappropriately, if we look to tlie weight it lias to bear in 
tlie way of heavy writing. Tlie critic is here s^ieaking of Ainsworth’s Crichton, 
and takes occasion to mention us in terms which, if merited, we niiglit submit to 
witli a stubborn grace, but which, being wholly unmerited, we shall, after frankly 
quoting them, deal with in a tone of subdued earnestness. 

** We received two volumes of this work some mouths ago 3 tho tliird has only 
just been published. It must have appeared, therefore, a very marvellous circum¬ 
stance to the uninitiated in the.se matters, that the romance should have been reviewed 
in some of the periodicals, especially in I'liASKii’siMjicAziNjb. and the Examiner news¬ 
paper, before the whole of it had been printed, and, if report speak truly, before the 
author liud actually completed his MS. But tlie enigma is capable of a very satis¬ 
factory solution. In the preface to the work, Mr. Ainsworth praises the revieweis — 
the reviewers could not do less than praise Mr. Ainsworth in turn, even without 
waiting to ascertain whether he deserved it; although it must be admitted that one 
of them, in that reckless spirit of mischief for wliidi his writings are remarkable, 
affected the utmost surprise at Mr. Ainsworth’s panegyrics, and professed tho most 
profound ignorance upon the subject. Practices of tliis kind are degrading to men 
of letters, and are well calculated to draw into coiiteinjit those petty literary cliques 
that subsist upon a system of mutual puffs, by which the grossest and most manifest 
cheats are played off upon the credulity of the jiublic. If we comsure the publisher, 
who risks large sums of money upon the caprice of jiurchasers, for trying to force his 
commodities into sale by a surreptitious omployraont of the influence of the press, how 
much more ought we to condemn the corrupUoti of writers who, with a less defensible 
motive, lend themselves to a similar deception !” • 

The writer of this paragraph has fallen into a mistake, common enough witli 
people who, being born dull, go on achieving dulncss, till at length they find 
castigation brought upon them, not so much, indeed, owing to their dulness, 
properly so call^, as to the impertinence, superinduced by the long forbearance 
vrilii which the said dulness has been favoured. This writer thinks himself a 
critical conjurer. The poor creature supposes that his mentioning the Exatmum' 


* Cramer and Co. Music-sellers, London. 
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together with this Magazine, may divert attention from the'fact, that against «s 
alone his false and foolish attack is directed. Nearly every line in the, paragraph 
is aimed at us, and every such line is, whether from ignorance or design, probably 
from a mixture of both, ridiculou.sly untruer Persons, to wlvom a reel within a 
bottle is a mystery, the “ uninitiated’' must, we are told, have thought it mar¬ 
vellous that this Magazine reviewed Vrkhlon when it did; “ but^” adds our 
dapper didl-maii, “ tlie enigma is capable of a very mtifacto^ solutioh,’! 
Indeed ! Satisfactory, no doubt, to tlie inventor, but scarcely, we ap|M^hend, to 
any one else. The romance was not reviewed by us before it was prated: nor 
would it have been so reviewed'before it was published, but for one of those inci¬ 
dents which it is impossible to guard against, and which, having nollring to do 
with the literary merits of the work, was not deemed of sufficient importance to 
cause a disturbance of our own arrangements, by delaying the review, which, in 
the usual manner, we had prepared. lJut we arc told by the Allas (reasoning, as 
is its wont, on assumption), that practices of this kind (of what kind ?) bring con¬ 
tempt upon literary cliques, &c.! Now, unless tlte writer has been dsvelling in 
a desert, or n dust-hole, or some such delightful retreat for contemplative minds, 
he must know, that this Magazine, from its first appearance, to the present hour, 
has waged implacable war against cliques of all kinds. And even he, the satis¬ 
factory solver of enigmas,” as lie dubs liimsclf, how docs he support the charge 
which, in his blind ignorance, or wilful iinpcitincnce, he li.is dared to bring 
against us? He states, that Mr. Ainsworlli having, in the preface to Crichton, 
praised the reviewers, these latter could do no less ilian praise him, “ though one 
of them,” says the writer, “ in that reckless spirit of mischief for which his rcritings 
arc rcmiu-kuble, affects the utmost siirjn'isc at the panegi/rics.'* Now, what is the 
fact? Ill the preface to Crichton tlt^'i-e happens to be one single line of compliment 
to a gentleman connected with the literary department of Fkasisr’s M'acazink ; 
and an allu.sion is certainly made, in ftalteriiig terms, to an artist, whose works 
form tile most favourable testimony to liis talents ; but, even in his case, we s.iid 
tiiat the eulogy might he thought open to objection. Very true is it that vve 
expressed profound ignorance, and the utmost surprise, as to another of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s panegyrics. We liave not the book by us iiorv, and forget the name 
of the person so panegyrised.* Bnl we expressed no more than we felt,—a na¬ 
tural wonder that a literary lion, of the mane and tail s|K>ken of by liookwood, 
should have sO aggravated his roar, that we had never heard of him. What 
remarkably “ reckless spirit of mischief” this shews in us, is not so perceptible 
as llie remarkably doltisli spirit of dnlncss in the Allas. As to such a person 
presuming to chaise us with “ practices gross and manifest ” in literary matters, 
vve shall content ourselves with the remark, that when the Atlas ccanes to be 
stupid, we shall begin to be uiijiist ; which is taiilamouut to a right in perpetuity 
on our part to bear “ the bulanco and the sword.” It is long, very long since a 
conspiracy of literary vermin was entered into against this vigilant and pouncing 
periodical. Many an attempt has been made to “ Ilm.r, the Cal,” but without 
success ; and this last is the most abortive of all. 

Having duly demolished the cracked bell of the Atlas, we now sloop to 
remonstrate with a simpleton in the Alhciueam, who has ** hinted ” that certain 
lyrics in that remarkable romance were written by J'atlier I'rout, and “ .stolen 
^ from the ^\''ute^grasshill coffer.” Now churcli rubl>cry, in every sliajie, has been 
ever denounced in this Magazine, and plagiarism coiigtautly held up as an un- 

E ardonable offence. An author guilty of both these abominations could scarcely 
ave been praised by us. But to set the matter right, we here distinctly and 
authoritatively declare the charge or insimiation to )>e utterly unfounded. Dick 
Turpin was deeply impies-ieif, even in the midst of his plundering career, with 
the llomeric maxim, 

In our former notice of Crichton, we gave some of the goi^eoiis pageantries 
and voluptuous scenes of the court of Henri HI. Wc wish we could copy 
Ainswortn's description of a very diflerent affair,—a bull-fight, in which Blount, 
the Englisliinan, and his d(^, are brought out as strikingly as Turpin and Black 
pess ,in liookwood ; and higlier praise than this it were impossible to bestow. 

* On reflection, we believe the gentleman’s name is Forrest, a near relative, ov 
rtlse foster-brother^ of the celebrated American tragedian. 
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BI<mot and his dog do full credit lo their breeding. Henri HI., who lias 
one redeeming quality, which might have entitled him to take rank now>ii-days 
as a red-iiband arpong pedestrian dog-fanciers, i. e. fondness for wlmt Mrs. Mala- 
prop would call the “ cannon specious,’* conceives a great hking to Druid, and 
determines on trying his mettle against a bull. After a scene, too long Tor ex¬ 
tracting entire, and too good for mutilation, Ainsworth brings off Itis three heroes, 
Crichton, Blount, and Druid, triumphantly; for the sturdy endurance of Blount, 
tk^d Druid’s indomitable “ pluck,” are no less admirable than the cool valour 
arid gigantic force of Crichton. 

While speaking of Blount and his bull-dog, wc are reminded of n most 
life-like sketch of both one and tlie other, in llie style of Iletsch’s outlines. 
This sketch occurs in one of twelve illustrations of Cric/iion, executed by 
Mr. Franklin. Blount is represented seated at a carousal among the scholars, 
and listening to a ( 7 i(/nso» from Ilcnri of Navarre, who, it will be remembered, 
lias joined tlie royslerers of the cabaret in disguise. Druid lies crouched between 
tlie legs of bis master —reposing, it is true ; but it is clear that the slightest jerk 
from tlie Englishman’s heel would bring liiiu into “ action terrible.” The 
descent of Crichton, and the scene in the oratory, are also executed with 
unusual force and elegance. In short, Fianklin’s illustrations will, no doubt, 
be as generally admired as Ainsworth’s CriclUon. We recommend the ]>ublisher 
to keep Franklin from that indolence which is but loo often fatal to the finest 
talents, and to set him at work on a scries of sketches of the critics in the 
bilious circles. It is the glory of genius to conquer difficulties ; and il Franklin 
can furnish pleasing representations of inlolerablc originals, lie will prove himself 
equal to all obstacles. We could, but tliut we have no leisure for doing w’hat 
is not worth while, enumerate some half dqzen subjects of this kind, which, 
if feillifully rendered, would convince the world that sour comments and surly 
countenances arc but variisl manifcstatioiis of the same miserable spiiit. But 
here is matter more attractive. It is a present from the “ Reina Gobernadora,” 
to whom, albeit we disapprove of many of her singularities, we pay all courtesy. 
Her majesty writes in a fine flowing style, “ soft as her climate, sunny as her 
skies,” and marked by Spanish simplicity. 

To the llovAi. Yoiikk. 

Illustrious Sir,—Fueling in the inmost core of my tiugust lieart thnt the magna¬ 
nimous Reuina, of whose dignity you are the sole visible representative, will mil 
disregard the homage of a royal spirit, 1 beg to transmit a token of m\' nff<.‘ctioimt<> 
consideration in the accompanying Spanish work, The Andalmiun. Sketch-BonL, It is 
written in the English language, by a British subject, but one thoroifglily iinbiiml 
with the Spanish spirit—which, justly appreciated, is a spirit of tender love and 
noble chivalry; in short, the spiiit which pervades the euchanling literature over 
which Heoina extends her salutary sway. The work is, therefore, not unworthy of 
the gpneious acceptance to which it is cordially oil'erod. 

May Cupid (not ralinersfon) preserve your excellency many years. 

^ 1, ’line Qri-.EN-Ri.otNT. 

This Andidusiau sketch-book is, singularly enough, published by Mac rone 
of St. James’s Square, which is really a very delicate compliment to the typo¬ 
graphy of our tight little island. Mendizabcl was most anxious to publish tho 
work in Madrid; but her-majesty asked him to pay for the printing, which, 
on examining the exchequer, the unhappy stockjobber found it impossible to do. 
** Then,” exclaimed CItristiiie, 

' England, with all thy faults, 1 love thee still.’" 

By which her majesty slyly intimated u wish tRat Palmerston would kee[> 
quiet (for Evans was doing more harm than good). This is the secret of 
our having this elegant work ofiered, in tiie words of the editor (9. author 0 
presented in an English form “ lo tlic elevated class of society for whom such 
productions are pre|uired.” We lear we are rather late in the day, as our con¬ 
temporaries hav^ by some such piracy as tliat by which Eanelagh’s Idler was 
filched and lalsifled, enriciied themselves with garbled extracts from this work.« 
We shall, therefore, simply refer our readers for solace and delight to ilm 
songs, narratives, and .female faces, gladdening the pages of this present from 
.Queen Christine. 
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A conflict somewhat less terrible lias taken place between two of his majesty’s 
British subjects, the editor of the Litcran/ Gazette and the editor of the Athmaum. 
As we on this occasion agree with the Gazette, we shall quote at length the 
statement of the case given in the Athemum. This is proceeding in that spirit 
of rigid justice which has always characterised our gentle Iiearts a'nd dauntless 
minds. The Athenaum speaketh angrily thus: 

“ xiii: LiTun\n Y kuno. 

“ The annual inueting of this society, for tlie election of othcers, took place on 
Wednesday Inst. As few persons ntteiid these meetings, tlie proceedings are ne¬ 
cessarily mere matters of form ; on this occasion, however, tJiey had somewhat 
more variety than usual. 

** We lately alluded to certain paragraphs which liad gone the round of the papers, 
relating to the Literary Fund Club ; uud as these paragraphs had a tendency to 
create a belief that the society and the club wore very intimately connected, if not 
identical, and as nothing could, in our opinion, be more prejudicial to the interest of 
any benevolent institution, wo thought it our duty to disubiise the public mind on 
the subject. Now, it appeared that IMr. Dilke had expressed like opinions in the 
committee: and further, that should it he ]iruposod to till up the vacancies in the 
committee, by selecting members fioin the club, be should feel bound to oppose such 
candidates, as their election must tend to draw closer the bonds connecting the club 
with the institution, and thereby prejudice the latter in jiublic opinion ; and he thus 
openly stated his intentions, feeling that it would be unjust and ungenerous to give a 
silent vote, and tlierohy create a sus[iicion as to the inoial (jualifications of the 
candidate. 

Wo cannot but believe that our readers will beof upiiiiuu, that this course of 
proceeding was, in every respect, lair and honourable. When, however, the meeting 
was about to proce(‘d, proforiHu, t* the rc-elcction of tlio committco, Mr. Crofton 
Crokor rose, and, after referring briefly to the opinion which Mr. Dilke hud 
expressed, said he sliould, in consequence, oppose bis rc-electiou. Mr. Croker was 
titen called on hj* several mciubers to assign liis reasons, but remained silent. Mr. 
.Tcrdan, howevoi*, stated in substance, that he considered th.it the club had been most 
beneficial to tlie institution ; he could not, tiiorofore, consider that any person who 
wsis op^ioscd to tho one could be a friend to tho other, and bo shouhl support blr. 
Croker. 'I'he question m as then put to the vote, and Mr. Dilkc was re-elected ; only 
four persons voting against him— Mr. Jerdun, Mr. Croker, Mr. Britton, and Mr. 
Moyes. 

It docs a[>pear to us scarcely crudible that rami of coinmon sense couhl mistake 
either the motives or feelings of Mr. Dilke. 11c professed to have no ill-will against 
the club,—his objection was to a too intimate connexion bctw'ocn the committee of a 
benevolent institution and any outing and drinking club wliatevcr. It is, however, 
impossible to calculuto the exact powers of nonsense ; and, as three persons held Mr. 
Jerdan’s reasons to be conclusive, we may state a fact, to hclj) those who are curious 
in psychological inquiries, to determine the bruin sympathies of the parties: ac¬ 
cording, then, to popular belief, Mr. Jordan is tho editor of tho Literary Gazette — 
Mr. Britton and Mr. Crofton Crokor have been for years writers in the Literara 
Gazette—and Mr. Moyes is the printer of the Lilerury Gazelle. 

‘‘ We have hitherto refrained from any refcrcnco to the proceedings of and known 
dilFerences in the committee of tho Literary Fund ; and even whi'ii tlie town rang 
with comments on Mr. Jerdan’s destruction of the .Soane ]iicture, and every journal 
in the kingdom was di.scussing tho subject, we never once adverted to it. But after 
this outrageous jiroceeding it would ho carrying courtesy a little beyond coinmon 
sense to observe tbe same delicacy. We avow, therefore, that we concur in opinion 
with the minority on this occasion, that some clmngu must take place in the com¬ 
mittee— whether tliey have selected the person who ought to retire remains for 
proof. We shall say no more until after the next meeting of the committee, which 
will take place about the midflle of April.’* 

On the subject of the Literary Fund, and all matters therewith connected, 
we could, “ an if we would,” say a great deal. At present, it is not our pleasure 
to say any thing beyond what immediately relates to the statement just quoted 
from the Athenamn. Cordially agreeing with that peculiar periodical, that it is 
“ impossible to calcidatc the exact’powers of nonsense,” we shall, in all humility 
• and diffidence, attempt an estimate of the article just quoted ; and should it fall 
short of the raerihs,. we must plead the “ impossibility ” spoken of by the 
Athenetum. 
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llie case between these two prodigious periodicals, or rather between their 
editors, is simply this, whether the Literary Fund Institution is benefited, or 
otherwise, by the Ljterary Fund Club. The institution, as all the world knows, 
is for the tiniety, judicious, delicate, and strictly secret assistance of persons who 
have the misfortune of being “ literary,” in the unredeeined acceptation of the 
term. The members and friends of this most praiseworthy institution dine 
together once a-year, in furtherance of its objects, on which occasions very bad 
speeches and very, good subscriptions are furnished with a ** continual giving '* 
liberality. So much for the Literary Fund Institution. Now for the Literary 
Fund Club. This is composed of a certain number of gentlemen, all of whom 
are members, and many of them must active promoters, of the Institution. And 
with all die virtuous horror entertained by the Athenaum for eating and drinking, 
we think that respectable rival of the Gazette must be duller than usual not to 
perceive that the cmb-dinners must come very influentially in aid of the interests 
of the institution. This is as plain a.s a pike-staff, or any other self-evident 
proposition. What, we would ask, keeps together every benevolent institution 
in this metropolis ? Dinners, dinners, dinners. Wisely has John Bull deter¬ 
mined in this matter, well knowing that the direct road to a man's heart is 
through his stomach. This, then, being the principle on which institutions of 
all kinds are kepi together, what preposterous nonsense is it in the Athenaum 
to call the Literary Fund Club a mere eating and drinking affair, with which tlie 
Literary Fund Institution is in no way mixed up. The club is a powerful 
auxiliary of the institution. We have no personal feeling in saying this, having 
nothing whatever to do with the club ; but we know the fact to be so, and we 
state it. It is a pity that the generous rivalry between the two tea-table autho¬ 
rities should be sullied by merely personal JeSlousies. Belonging though we do 
to a temperance society, we must be guilty of the inconsistency of recommending 
the two learned and—now for a word in favour with both these literary autho¬ 
rities ! — talented editors to hob-nob together beyond all bounds, and ever after¬ 
wards to lead a sober, quiet, and loving life—assuming a rivalry, but not Aieling 
it—animated, in short, by one heart and soul in the noble endeavour of hum¬ 
bugging bis majesty’s subjects in all parts of his majesty’s extensive dominions. 
Mine host of the Garter thus allayed the furious feelings of Dr. Caius and 
Sir Hugh Evans. In the words of that jovial peacemaker, we say to the belli¬ 
gerent editors, “ Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt 
sack be the issue.” 

In the last Number of the Edinburgh Rcvieiv there is an article on Chateau¬ 
briand’s twaddling Essai sur la Litterature Anglaise. One passage in this article 
is mightily to our taste ; and we here extract it, as a “ bit of good truth,” which 
from an Edinburgh reviewer is, in literary matters, welcome from its rarity. 
Speaking of Robert Burns, the reviewer says: 

We are yet, indeed, living under the moral influence of Burns: we are yet 
unaware of all the fruit it may ripen. In these pages, for a reason we have else¬ 
where stated, we have not entered into the fertile field of Scottish poetry. But We 
cannot be quite silent upon Bums; for we see his breathing and vivifying spirit 
every where abroad. Not only is it manifest in the philosophy of Wordsworth, 
in the glorious lyrics of Campbell, in the patriotic melodies of Moore ; but wherever, 
in the vast and crowded haunts of labour and trade, (he humble artisan feels the 
sense of his own dignity, bums with the desire of the beautiful, is haunted with the 
dream of knowledge, gathera up the daisy from the ploughshare, and estimates at 
their true distinctions of value the * guinea stamp ’ and the * gow4 there yet glows, 
elevates, and inspires, the royal and gentle spirit, with its lion courage and dove-like 
tenderness, of Robert Burns!” 

This is written in a true and hearty spirit. The V picking up a daisy from 
the ploughshare ” is, we presume, to be taken rather in a “ parliamentary ” 
(t. €. a wordy) than a literal sense, when speaking of liumble artisans in the 
crowded haunts of labour.” All the rest of the passage is. unexceptionable; 
and we can bear personal testimony to the eflect produced on men of ever]^ 
rank and condition, Fnglish and Irish, not less than Scotch, by the particular 
song alluded to, “ A man’s a man for a’ that.’’ But our immediate reason for 
making this reference to Burns, is to say a word on the aflection with which his 
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memory is cherished by many of his countrymen. We do not speak of the caw¬ 
ing people who, on the 29 lh of January, the birth-day of Burns, some years ago, 
assembled to quiz the Eilrick Shepherd. That exhibition, taken altogether, led 
many an Englishman to doubt whether there was really any feeling of regard for 
the poet’s memory among his countrymen. However, let “ bygones be bygones.” 
We have much more gratification in pointing to instances of an opposite character. 
Two of these have lalien within our own knowledge. We allude to the possessors 
of some precious relics of the departed bard, consisting not of rings, seals, locks 
of hair, books, autograph letters, or other such matters, but of a plain punch-bowl, 
a plainer pair of candlesticks, and one or two snuff-boxes. The punch-bowl is 
the property of Archibald Ilastie, Esq. M.P. for Paisley; of whom we may fear¬ 
lessly say that (though he votes on the wrong side of the house) no man living is 
more worthy of such a treasure. Of this we are quite sure, that the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England could not drive a bargain with the hon. 
member for Burns’s bowl. It is of black marble, mounted in silver, but not 
defaced by ornaments of any kind. The most approjiriate motto possible is 
engraved on the silver rim. It is, we believe, a verse from the epistle to 
J. Lapraik, and runs thus; 

“ Yo whom social pleasure charms, 

Whose hearts the tide of kindiie.s8 warms. 

Who hold 3'our being on tlie terms, 

' Jilach aid the others. 

Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 

My friends and brothers 

Nobly is the bowl made to “ execute its function ” under its present hospitable 
possessor, who will, wc trust, when called to another and a belter world, leave 
the precious relic to gladden our Fraseriaii festivals. We beg to offer a like 
suggestion to the possessor of the pair of brass candlesticks, the snuff-box made 
out of the bedstead on which Burns breathed his last, and of a goodly clump 
cut from the “bush aboonTraf|uair.'’ This enthusiast is Mr. Forrest of Old Bur¬ 
lington Street, whose devotion is quite as strong as that of Mr. Ilastie. Wc 
think one of these monopolists should be sacrificed to the other; and the howl, 
candlesticks, and snuff-box, should adorn one and tlie same table; or, rather, 
both the monopolists should he sacrificed to ()i.Tvi:a Yorkf.. Then on our 
convivial board should that bowl mantle, those candlesticks mount guard, and 
that snuff-box “ go its round.s,” at one and the same lime—Campbell the poet 
reciting his ode to the memory of Bums, and Campbell the sculptor descanting 
on that bust of the departed bard whicli he ought to execute, in spite of all the 
“ lords, and dukes, and noble princes,” living and dead, whose visages keep his 
chisel immortalising away from “ morn till noon, from noon to dewy (q. mountain 
dewi/ ?) eve.” This appears to us so good a proposal, that we can scarcely doubt 
that it will be acceded to. 

ABUSE 01' march, ANO A HINT TO APRIL. 

March, march away, unmourned in speech, or complimenting song, 

Thou bully base and blusterer, who against the weak art strong,— 

Shouting, “ All haU!” when Beauty’s cheek confronts thy cutting broezes. 

And boreing Poets, like myself, with most prosaic sneezes, 

^ March, march away ! 

Hadst thou been brave as boisterous, my Fanny’s sylph-like form 
Would have been spared the other day; and thy confounded storm 
Lp and down old Downing Street would ruthlessly have driven, 

And whirled the Whiggish ministers beyond the hope of heaven. 

Then Melbourne and Glenelg would have rubbed tlieir drowsy eyes. 

And Rice and Russell reached the spot where Peter’s waistcoat lies; 

While Palmerston and Uowick, with their war-official tricks, 

Would have joined the Isle-of-Doggians on the other side of Styx. 
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A jojful clearance hadst thou made, thus blomng up, O March, 

'J'be denizeifs of Downing Street, instead of fir or larch; 

But, having missed so good a chance, we bid thee to be gone, 
Convinced that, like an Irish row, thy blundering course is done. 

Come Afiiii., of the dewy eye, and chase the pensive tear 
That used in days of happiness to make thy smile more dear: 

In stubborn times like these you must flare up, and do your duty, 
Like a thorough-going Amazon, my sentimental beauty! 

Thy first appearance long has been a festival of fools. 

So one day we’re content you give to Melbourne’s moon-struck tools ; 
But after that we claim the undivided twenty-nine ; 

So we’ll trouble you most radiantly on 'Fory hopes to shine. 

Thus shalt thou, April, well prepare tlie glad approach of May, 
Whose joyous aspect must not meet the gloomy Whiggish sway : 

The blooming month of hope and love with other joys must bring 
Freedom from Rads and Whigs, and all the foes of church and king. 

Prepare thou this,—^by trailing off all shades of Whiggery, 

And, lovely May, will follow thee witli footstep light and free; 

''I’hat done, O gentle April, thy yearly coming smile 
Shall for ever be a harbinger ofjoy to Britain’s isle. 
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SONNETS FOR THE MONTH. 

BY SIR MORGAN O’OOIIERTY, BART. 

I. 

So much has erst been said in prose and song 
About the first of April, as the day 
Of asses, that what novel thing to say 
Occurs not either to my pen or tongue. 

Full many a bard who doth himself belong 
To that wide-spreading tribe, to whom the^r^Ie 
Is and has been for long years consecrate, 

Hath jested heavily upon the throng 
In which he all unconscious is enrolled. 

Perhaps my readers may apply such blame 
Even to myself. So be it. Still I hold 
My sonnetteering course through various fame. 
Sure, if my verse be*trash, that what is sold 
In many a loftier tome is just the same. 

II- 

Loud blusters now the equinoctial gale. 

Following the day of equal dark and light. 
Indifferent, like Joe Hume, to black or white. 

But soon will April suns o’er wind ptpvail. 

And blustering be at discount, to a wail 
Low whining sunk. And so ordain the fates. 

“ How my heart trembles while my tongue relates ” 
(See Pope) will sink tlie broguery of the Tail. 

O, glorious Twenty-three, what thanks we owe 
To your unblushing vote. Proceed! Proceed ! 
All Tory taunt despise. As little heed 
Pious £neas. Peijury thrive, I say; 

But will it prosper till the first of May ? 


The Rumll, oppotite Drvry Lane, once the Albion. 


M. O’D. 
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:mudiman’s juish minstrelsy; oh, hardic remains 

OF IRELAND.* 


.\< < inrAT threw these volumes in our 
\'.uy,anrl we uie not sorry that it should 
have done so, at a time when so much 
is said of the identity of feeling be¬ 
tween Engl ind and that jtarly in Ire¬ 
land which, with a more than Irish 
impudence, claims for itself tho ex¬ 
clusive right of being considered its 
pe<'’-';. True it is, tW every thing 
whi .1. pretends to refinement or edu- 
catiot!, and ninety-nine of every hun¬ 
dred parts of the properly of the coun¬ 
try, repudiate any connexion with the 
degraded ' iclion; but the answer is 
ready: “ We are seven millions;—we 
are, therefore, the people.” It was tho 
only lugumcnt which RJr. O’Connell 
condescended to use when pressing 
measures which are to deliver the 
Irish I’rotestants, bound hand and foot, 
into the power t-f their im])lacnl)le 
enemies; and we Ihink Mr. O’C’oiinell 
right. .1 ustice, common sense, common 
honesty, and coininon policy, rc|)iuliate 
these measures; no argument in their 
favour derived from honourable sources 
can have any weight or application: but 
the threat, for such it is, of the millions 
is intelligible. Mr. O’Connell does well 
to use the great argument of his brother 
beggar in Oil Was. Mr. Shicl may 
practise the Hibernian gestures which 
Le Sage laughs at; but tliey eflecl 


noticing, except to get up a liowl of no 
other importance than to remind us 
that the Irish, whom he represents, 
have not yet lost that peculiar .sort of 
vocal talent for which they have been 
so long famous. The superior genius 
wastes not his time on such nonsense. 
He knows it is better to sit by the way- 
.side imploring compassionate attention, 
with a blunderbuss loaded with seven 
inillioiis, resting .appropriately on a 
cross, and ready to discharge at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. 

It is now of no consequence that 
these millions exist only on paper or 
in imagination. The child in Words¬ 
worth, who used the similar cry of 
“ VVe are seven !" holds pertinaciously 
to its accuracy, even tliough two of the 
seven are in the cluirchyaid. An ac¬ 
curate research into tlie population of 
Ireland wouhl strike ofl’al least two of 
tiiesc millions; and it is admitted that 
nearly two and a half mure arc starv¬ 
ing, and without the slightest interest 
in any question beyond that of how to 
supply the pinching demands of cold 
and liun^'r. Further exaniinalioii 
would reduce the millions who are 
arrayed against us to a much lower 
amount, by the siibdiiction of those 
Human Catholics who liavc the cou¬ 
rage to oppose the priestly tyranny— 


* Irish Minstrelsy; or, Bardic Remains of Ireland. With English J'otiicid 
Translations. Collected and edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by .biiue.'< Hnnlin.iui. 
M.R.LA. S vole. London, 1831 . Robins. 
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they are not many, we regret; and of 
those who, like the tenants of Mr. 
Bunbury at Carlow, driven up with 
reluctant hearts to oppose “ tlteir good, 
kind landlord,” submit tremblingly to 
the Reign of Terror. These form, at 
least, half of the contributors to the 
rent. Paltry in every sense is the mi¬ 
nority in Ireland, which, by dint of 
brawling, has been set up as the irre¬ 
sistible majority: but stdl the cry of 
“ We are seven I” is continued as vi¬ 
gorously as ever, with infinite success. 
All the natives of Ireland, not contained 
in the O’Connellite list, have lost all 
title to be considered Irishmen. Born 
tiiey may be in the stable, but they 
are not allowed the dignity of being 
horses. 

It may, therefore, be worth inquiring, 
what are really the feelings and senti¬ 
ments of those who arc Irish par ex- 
cellcncc; and we can find no better 
work than that which lies before us. 
Mr. Ilardiman, in spite of his name, 
which must be good plain Saxoii, is 
thoroughly imbued with llibernianism 
of this school. He has no doubt of 
the Milesian history, and is somewhat 
inclined to be angry with Keating for 
giving up so authentic a personage as 
Finlan. He devoutly believes in all 
the splendours of the dynasties of 
Heber and Ileremon, and of their 
wondrous progress in arts and arms. 
Mr. Mooi-e is a far less ardent wor¬ 
shipper of those glorious days. It is 
true that the Melodist sings, with mucli 
enthusiasm, of 

“ The glories of Krin of old, 

Kre her fiiitliless sons hetniyed lier, 
AVlien Malaclii wore the collar of gold 

Wliich he won from the proud invader j" 

and that he tells us how 
“ Rich and rare were tlie gems she w’ore 

but we find him, when he comes to 
cold prose in Lardner’s Cyclopaditi, 
rather sceptical as to the existence of 
the splendours which grace his song. 
In fact, he throws the Mij^sians, and 
King Pharaoh and his daugher, Scota, 
overboard altogether, and shakes his 
head at Tin Mac ('owl — or, to spell 
him more Cellically, Fionn Mac 
Cumbaile. Nay, even in rhyme be has 


[May, 

sneered at *‘the ragged royal race of 
Tara;” and, on the whole, is as well 
deserving of the reprehension of Mr. 
Hardiman as any other of the unbe¬ 
lievers exposed to that gentleman’s 
animadvetsions. 

As to Mr. Ilardiman condescending 
to satisfy literWy or historical incre¬ 
dulity, with respect to the long lines of 
kings, heroes, bards, and philosophers, 
which oepur in the annals of Ireland, 
that is out of the question. In a 
note on 

“ Con iuul C'unnac of regal bii th,”* 

we are told, “T[ie first is weU known 
in hisiory, by the appellation of * the 
hundred battles.’ The last assumed 
the government [assumed the govern¬ 
ment !] A. I). 2 .'» 4 . He combined the 
study of pliilounplnj with the cares of 
government. Some of the writings of 
this heathen iwince are still extant. 
See Annuls IV. Musters, p. 80 .” It 
i.s a pity that these works are not pub¬ 
lished, with a slight essay on tlie proofs 
of their antiquity and authenticity. 

Con figures more than once. The 
land of (Jon, Mr. Ilardiman informs 
us, may oither be “ the whole of Ire¬ 
land, from the monarch Con, who 
ruled early in the second century; or 
to the northern half, called Leath ('uinn, 
from the division of the island between 
that monarch and Eugenius, king of 
Munster, which will be found amply 
detailed in our histories.” No doubt. 
There it is, with the treaty exemplified 
at full length, and all the protocols. 
We recommend these papers to the 
attention of the editors of the Portfolio, 
as being quite as interesting as any 
relating to the partition of Poland. 

He looks with deserved contempt 
upon less liarcly believers. In his note 
on tiie remains of tlic Pagan bards of 
Ireland, he stands up boldly for the 
antiquity of Irish poetry. 

“ Although 1 have commenced this 
part of the present work witli a poem of 
one of the last of our pagan bards, it wius 
not for want of others of a much earlier 
date, some of which I shall now proceed 
to lay before thu reader. Tliese consist 
of tt few' short odes, attributed to Amer- 
gin, the son, and Lugad, the nephew, of 
Milesius, who lived about one thousand 


• We must conqdain that Mr. Hnrdiman’s references, owing to his omitting to 
page them, give unnecessary trouble. We are left to guess where to find the text to 
wmeh the notes are appended: for it is hardly to be expected thiit we should have 
nil the divine compositions by heart 
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yeurs before the Christion era; to Royne 
the poetic, who preceded it by four cen> 
turies; and Ferceittre, who lived shortly 
before it. Although in the lust sentence 
tho word ' attributed' has been used, out 
of respect for the untiqiiarinn scruples of 
some readers, yet the writer is himself 
firmly convinced of tho antiquity of these 
poems, and that they have been composed 
1>y tlie bards whose names they bear. 
'I'o this conclusion be has arrived, after 
a scrupulous investigation of tlie lan« 
guage and contents of our earliest re¬ 
cords, aided by whatever external evi. 
dence could be found to bear on the sub¬ 
ject ; and he has no doubt but that u 
similar investigation, by any unpieju- 
diced mind, would loiid to u similar con¬ 
clusion.” 

He lias elsewhere iiirormcd ns, that 
there exist translations of Homer in 
Irish,' before the time of the incursions 
of the Danes; but really it is not 
worth while to dwell upon trans¬ 


lator, when he can produce, on such 
sattsfactory evidence as his own con¬ 
viction, poets of the date of Lugad; 
who wa#^lder, according to tlie above 
date, than Homer himself. Of the 
illustrious Lugad it cannot be said, 
that 

“ I'ni cedit Homero 
Projiter mille annos,” 

for he outtops the Maeonian by a whole 
century; and there is no knowing whe¬ 
ther he might not have been at the build¬ 
ing of Solomon’s temple, as one of the 
Tail of his countryman, Hiram of Tyre. 
Certainly, there is no external evidence 
to the contrary; and, as it is proved 
that Irish and Phoenician are the one 
language, the weight of internal evi¬ 
dence is as strongly in its favour as 
what we generally find adduced to 
prove the antiquity of other Irish com¬ 
positions.^ 


- • As it is u jiity tliat our readers should b(> deprived of the poetry of this gentle¬ 
man, called, we should think with miicb justicor, Ctd laid h’Kr, i.e. the first, or jiri- 
ineviilbiird of Kiiii, we here subjoin a specimen, with a translation. He poured forlli 
the following verses on the loss of bis wife Fid/, who died through exces.s of shame, 
fur liiiving Imeii seen nuked whih* hutliing. 'I'lic name of the Acticon is not ]>reserved. 

Su|t)beAti) fbi)i) yop rAU cftAcbr— 

AmbbcboAcb i:uAcbc— 

Cntocb fOft tijo t)beb Abl)bb*l eAclje— 
eAcbe bull) puAcbc-' 
neibhin; bbuibl) Ab btxcb beixi)— 
liposAir bUbb— 

PjAl A 1)-Atl)tl) Fpir IDAblj l><‘A11)b— 
or 5T»!At) 5lAi».— 

?lbbbbAl ecc eccbon) piiAcbt— 

crtuAtbi) no!t> cbiAibb*— 

Moebe A Fip Aft no rbd— 

ritt no rujbb- 

Our translation is snmewbiit liberal, but we have adhered a.s nearly as possible to 
the metre of the venerable original: 

Here upon the cold shore. 

Bare of breeches, bare of breeches, 

Make I, while, the winds roar. 

Sorry speeclies, sorry speeches; 

Singing over fair Fail 

Keening ditty, keening ditty. 

Dead is she as door-nail: 

Whnt a pity! what a pity! 

AVhen my flower was stripping 
JCvery tatter, every tatter, , 

Going out a-dipping 
In tlie water, in the water. 

There she saw a hero 

Looking at her, looking at her. 

So, with shame and fear, O, 

Lest he’d chatter, lest he’d chatter. 

From the modest matron 
Life departed, life departed; 

I..eaving me, her patron, 

Broken-heartea! broken-hearted! , 
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Keating himself, we have said, is 
considered rather sceptical by Mr. Ilar- 
diman. 

“ While wafted by tlie breeze’s wing, 

I see feir Fintan’s shore recede,” 

sings Dr. Drummond, after Gerald 
Nugent, or, Ilibernically, Gearroid 
Nuinsionn; a mode of spelling which 
we respectfully recommend to the at¬ 
tention of Lord Nugent. On wlucii 
Mr. llardiman remarks :—“ Fintan, 
one of the companions of Cusavy the 
earliest reputed colonist of Ireland. 
Keating makes a present of Fintan to 
the adversaries of Irish history." Mr. 
Hardiman, of course, would scorn such 
a concession to the enemy. For our 
own parts, we stand up for Fintan. 
Casar was certainly a very early colo¬ 
nist ; because she, being the grand¬ 
daughter of no less a person than Noah, 
arrived in Ireland fifty-three years be¬ 
fore the Hood. She, and all her com¬ 
panions, were drowned in the deluge, 
with the exception of Fintan, whoi es¬ 
caped, and afterwards played a remark¬ 
able part in Irish history. Indeed, 
much of the authentic portion of the 
earlier Irish annals depends upon his 
testimony; for, having been changed 
into a salmon, he swam in the Shannon 
until the coming of St. Patrick, who 
restored him to his original figure and 
baptised him; his former immersion 
not being considered canonical. He 
communicated to the saint the history 
of Ireland before his arrival; and it is, 
questionless, well worthy of such an au¬ 
thority. Hut it appears to us, that Mr. 
Hardiman is unjust to *'our Irish 
Herodotus,” old Geoffry, wlio by no 
means surrenders Fintan. Being a 
churchman, he could not hint any 
doubt of the Mosaic account of the 


deluge; and therefore he reluctantly re¬ 
marks, that Fintan's name is not to be 
found among those recorded in Genesis 
as being saved. We think it unreason¬ 
able to expect that he should have 
taken any other course; but he sug¬ 
gests, that the difficulty may be solved 
by the rational supposition that he was 
actually drowned with the rest, but re¬ 
stored to life by a miracle, for the pur¬ 
pose of becoming the first historian of 
Ireland, and a guide and pattern to ail 
other labourers in that department; 
who, indeed, have vei’y generally imi¬ 
tated him in accuracy and judgment. 
Agreeing with the probability of Keat¬ 
ing’s supposition, wc may humbly ven¬ 
ture upon an attempt of our own. 
Might not Fintan have been one of 
the sons of Noah? If we admit this 
hypothesis, the matter is clear; and it 
may he made to explain other parts of 
the histoiy. Fuilaii, by a little of 
the ordinary etymological legerdemain, 
may be proveil to be the Irish name 
for Ham; who, fur any thing we 
know to the contrary, might have 
accompanied his niece, Casar, on 
her colonising visit. Now, as Ham 
was the father of Canaan, who was the 
father of Sidon, from whom descended 
the Sidonians, there is nothing wonder¬ 
ful in the tendency of these people to 
migrate, as the truth of Milesian history 
testifies, to the land where their an¬ 
cestor (supposing him to be identical 
with Fintan) cut so remarkable a figure: 
and the woes of Ireland may he traced 
to the curse of Noah. Canaan w;as to 
be the servant of servants, and Mr. 
O'Connell calls his suffering com¬ 
patriots, “ hereditary bondsmen.” We 
do not press our hypothesis with any 
dogmatism, hut submit it to the ac¬ 
knowledged acumen of Milesian anli- 


If I caught the joker 

At the dipping, at the dijiping, / 

By tlie holy poker! 

I’d spoil his peeping, S[)oil lii.s pei^ping. 

There is notliiiig more {metical in the more modern banl who wrote the Iliad. 
T lie words ajiplied by the Anglo-Hiliemian poets of Dublin to the air we have 
selected, are— 

“ Where w'ere you the whole day, 

Watty Peters, Watty Peters 1 
Down upon the blind quay. 

Drinking bitters, drinking bitters. 

Can’t you do as we do, 

Pippin squeezers, pippin squeezers 1” 

Me unfortunately cannot recollect any more of tliis interesting poem: we ivcom- 
meud it to the searching zeal of Mr. Hardiman. 
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i|iiurics; being extremely unwilling to 
lose so eminent a literary luminary as 
ilie prime fountain and parent of Irish 
history. 

We must blame Mr. Hardiman for 
one piece of sceptical dnbitation. He 
does not agree with Vallancey on the 
subject of Molly Astore. 

" Molhi AUore .—The air of ‘Molly 
iVstore’ IS one of the most popular in 
these islands. Hums called it ‘ a hea¬ 
venly air.’ Although it has been more 
fortunate than most of our native strains, 
in meeting with English words, yet it is 
confidently hoped that its original Irish 
stanzas will be found no w’ay inferior to 
any of those witii which it has been 
hitherto associated in English. 

General \’allancey, one of tho few 
Engliahmen whose menioiy ought to he 
dear to the Irish, was so delighted with 
the music of‘Molly Astore,’ that, in his 
enthusiasm, he very gravely undertook 
tJie derivation of the name, and traced it 
to the most remote nnti([uity. lie tells 
us, from Diodorus Siculus, tint Bel, or 
Baal, was the .lupiter of the East, whoso 
wife, the .(uno of the latter, was Astarte; 
and that these were ‘ the Irish Beal and 
AUore.th, the latter pronounced A store.’ 
Mr. Trotter tells us, that the song was 
composed ‘ at the ]>(!riod of Cormau Mac 
Con, a century before Christianity.’ 
Again, he says, * It is, with some proba¬ 
bility, supposed to have been addressed 
to Astoreth, called in Irisli Astore, the 
\ onus of the Plucniciaus.’ Vallaiicev 
was perfectly serious, but 'J’rotter couiil 
hardly have been so; particulaily us he 


soon after adds, ‘ It is evidently, how¬ 
ever, the production of the purest era of 
Irish song, as it has the genend character 
of its siveet and touching melody.’ 

“ English verses have been fret|uently 
written to this air. ITie late George 
Ogle, member of parliament for Wexford, 
was author of a pleasing song, beginning, 
‘ As down by Hanna’s banks I strayed,’ 
whose principal cliarm lies in the Irish 
termination of uach stanza — 

‘ Ah Grantachree ma Colleen oge 
Ma Molly Astore - 

General Vallancey vvas a man of more 
than ordinary gullibility, possessed 
of much multifarious knowledge, ill- 
arranged and ill-digested, but of no judg¬ 
ment. Yet bereweiniistdefendtheSpikc 
Island general from Mr. Hardiman. 
If lie be one of the few Englishmen 
whose memory should be dear to the 
Irish, it must be on account of such 
splendid exertions as deriving Molly 
Astore from Astoreth; for he never did 
any thing else to entiile him to the pe¬ 
culiar gratitude of Ireland. His la¬ 
bours ns an antiquary or a pliilologer 
are perfectly valueless, geiierdlly ex¬ 
ceeding the limits of absurdity toler¬ 
ated even among such people. No¬ 
thing could be more nonsensical, for 
instance, than his endeavours to con¬ 
nect Ireland with the fables or history 
of the Brahmins; and his derivation 
of Molly Astore is fully as good, and 
quite as probable, as the rest of bis 
speculations. II is principal claim on 


* In “ jii.siicc to Ireland” we must oliserve, tliat some of the words wliich occur 
ill this refrain arc to bo found in Shakespeare; though it was not suspected, until 
lately, that there were any Irish words in his plays, la Henry V., act iv. scene 4, 
where Pistol takes the French soldier prisoner, the first folio has — 

“ Pistol, ^'ield, cur ! 

Fr. Sold. Je pciise tjue vous estes le gentilhomme de bonne quality. 

Pist. Qualtitee! calnde casture me! Art thou a gentleman 1” 

H'e spare our readers the heap of commentary upon the luystcrious words markwl 
111 italics. After much tinkering, it was generally agreed to read the passage, 
" Quality, call you me? Construe me! art thou a gentlemanV’ (Shakespeare, hyr 
the way, would have wrilteu, (’onstrue to me.) Hut Malone discovered, in a song- 
book of Elizabeth's time, that an Irish air, with English wonls, had u burthen of 
Caleiio custure me; and this he justly conjectured to he the true reading. Pistol 
does not understand a wonl of what the Frenchman says , hut the sound of qualUe 
suggests tliat of catena, anil he replies in wliat he deeiils to be gibberish etjuallv un¬ 
intelligible, taken from a familiar song, which he might have often chanteil at the 
Hoars Mead. .Malone did not know the meaning of tlie words, hut they weiv 
soon discoveiyd to he Irish. Colleen og astore me: My pretty, darling, little girl, 
riie passage is jiropi’rlv restored in Hoswell. See his note, where the song and 
iiMisic will bo found, lienry V. is the only ]day in wliich Sliakes]ienre introduces ait 
Irishman. As Schlegel ivinarks. In* was aiixiotis to shew tlial men from all jinvts of 
tliG i.shinds were jtreseiit ut Agiiicotirt. Tho Scotchiinui, .lamy ; the Irishman, Mac-* 
morris; the \Velshiunii, Fliiellan; and the Eugiishman, Gower; are introduced in 
the one scinie, cliscossiiig the general alltiirs of the war before Harfleur. The reco¬ 
very of this scrap of Irisli is really a literary curiosity. 
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literary attention is taken a\TOy from 
him by Mr. llardiman, vvlio accuses 
him, vo\. i. p. 26, of having stolen, or 
conveyed without acknowledgment, his 
celebrated interpretation of the speech 
of llanno the Carthaginian, in the 
Pisnulus of Plautus, from the unpub¬ 
lished papers of an Irisii poet imined 
'Teige O'A'eachtan, which fell into his 
possession, llardiman says, that the 
autograph cojry of O'Neachtan, dated 
Aug. 12, 17 - 11 , is preserved in the li¬ 
brary of Mr. Monck Mason. This 
robs tlie geneml of the brightest flower 
of his literary chaplet. We sliall not 
enter into a discussion as to whether the 
speech is Irish or not, only remarking, 
that Docliart and others discovered it 
to be Hebrew or Chaldee; and we have 
no doubt, that if Mr. Ker exerted 
his industry, he would discover it to 
he Low Dutch. As for Trotter’s 
opinions, on any subject, they arc of 
no value. Those who wish to know 
the merits of his principal work, the 
•^//^ ?/ Clidvles i'ox, may be gratified 
hy a reference to the Quarterli/ lievivw 
of the time. As for his iVufksin Ireland, 
it is a work, the sole object of which 
is to promote the objects of the 
Kouiish party, and to contribute to the 
hostility against the Irish Church. As 
lit retribution, he died in a typhus 
hospital in Cork, in deplorable po¬ 
verty, with 110 friendly hand or tongue 
to assist or solace li’im but those of 
Dr. Magee, then Dean of Cork, afler- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin, a distin¬ 
guished pillar of the vilified cliurcli, 
and an object of especial hatred and 
insult to the parly to whose cause 
Trotter had devoted all his energies, 
such as they were. The dean sup¬ 
ported and alieiidcd him during his 
illness, and buried him under the lime- 
trees of St. Piubar’s, where he now is 
lying. ^ I* or such charities the great 
theologian obtained no thanks; he was 
an “ enemy to Ireland.” 

But enough. The extracts we have 
made will shew what is the feeling of 
Mr. llardiman in Irish aflirirs. Ills 
notes, he says, though not published 
until were compiled before the 
Emancipation-bill of 1029 , and he in¬ 
treats for indulgeiico. We do not see 
that he need ask any. Like every body 
else, he has a right to slate his opinions. 

‘Precdom of speech is an honour to any 
cause; ignorance is to be pitied or 
contemned according to circumstances j 
falsehood or malevolence alone are de¬ 


serving of unmitigated ccnsui'c. There 
exists no reason why Mr. llardiman 
may not let loose his wrath upon all 
and sundry, from Pope Adrian Uic 
Second to the No-Popery Orangemen 
of our own days. Neither does there 
exist any reason wliy we should not 
offer our opinions on the facts or feelings 
which are displayed in his pages. 

One thing is most jremarkahie iii 
writers for the Romish party in Ireland; 
no set of people display themselves so 
decisively thin-skinned if a word of 
censure be applied to them or their 
proceedings, but no people are so li¬ 
beral of the most profligate and un¬ 
sparing abuse. Here, for example. 
Bishop Percy, who, one would have 
thought, might have found favour in 
the eyes of a ballad-collector, is blamed 
because, in noticing “ Lillabullero,” in 
his Hcliques of Ancient Fjiglish Poetry, 

“ that Christian divine found room for 
the hacknied terms of furious Papist, 
bigoted master, violence of his admi¬ 
nistration,” fkc. It is not pretended 
that James and liis satellites were not 
furious, bigoted, and violent, but it is 
here insinuated that it is not Christian 
to use such words when the fury, 
bigotry, and violence, are exerted in 
the cause of Popery. Of Archbishop 
King we arc told 

" tVith respect to this period of Irish 
liistory, ulioevcr would be misled may 
consult Archbishop King’s State of the 
Protestants in Ireland, on appalling ino- 
iiument of a Christian bisboji's breach of 
(be commandment, ‘ 'I'hou sluiU not hear 
false witness against thy neighbour.’ 

If truth, however, he sought after, it will 
he found in the answer to that book, by 
Leslie, a Protestant gentleman, which 
proves, that ivhen a divine descends to 
misrepresentation, he generally deals bv 
wliulesale. Yet King's production has 
been ijuotcd by Ilariis, Lelaiid, et hoc 
gemts omne, as authority, in their * his¬ 
tories’ of Irish alfn^s.” 

Here, again, wo Iiave a Christian 
bishop upbraided because he dared to 
expose the tyrannical conduct of James 
and his Irish parliament. In a similar 
spirit it is made matter of tlie most 
direful national oflence if we do not 
acquiesce in every legend, and swallow, 
wiihout scruple, all the nonsensical 
claims to antiquity put forw'ard by 
fabling bards, and believed in by silly 
antiquaries. We have no respect for 
Macplierson’s Ossim, wbicii we think 
a clumsy forge^, destitute of merit 
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of any kind ; but we look on it as ridi* 
culous to make a splutter, as if it were 
ail aifair of life-and-death importance 
whether Tingal and his barbarians were 
Irish or Scotch, or, indeed, whether 
they existed at all. Nor can we see 
any premeditated marks of “ injustice 
to Ireland" in the claims made by 
Burns and other Scotchmen upon 
“ Molly Astore," or other airs, which 
are, in all probability, Irish. In no 
other country would discussions on such 
topics be conducted witli as much bit¬ 
terness as on the most envenomed po¬ 
litical or tlieological polemics of the 
moment. In any other country the ab¬ 
surdity would be scouted as tiioroughly 
disgraceful. In Ireland it is something 
worse than absurd, for it is part ofa 
system deliberately planned to keep up 
irritdtion and ill-feeling by all means. 
“ Imdition, legend, tale, and song," 
arc pressed into the service of agitation; 
and the cry of “ injustice to Ireland" 
is swelled by lamentations over such 
insults as the denationalising of Mafigk 
Jjaut/er. We candidly admit that the 
injustice more clamorously denounced is 
not of more real or oppressive existence, 
but it IS disgusting to find that even 
ballad antiquities cannot be treated 
without a view towards promoting the 
cause of faction. 

With the nonsensical dreams of the 
early splendour of Ireland we do not 
(|uarrel, norwithsuch stuff as the ancient 
Irish being governed according to some 
“ of the best and safest principles of 
civil liberty.” I’heirown annals describe 
them as perpetually engaged in savage 
civil wars, and few were the traces of 
civilisation or decency found by the in¬ 
vaders of the island. The Danes, who 
were every where else destroyers, were 
in Ireland the founders of cities. But, 
supposing all these magnificent pictures 
as correct as they are absurd, what has 
the state of affairs a thousand years ago 
to do with what is going on in the nine¬ 
teenth century? Does the Norman 
lament over the departed splendours of 
the house of Hollo, and consider him¬ 
self clanking in chains because he sends 
deputies to I*aris? Yet the glories 
of the Norman princes and warriors 
were far more extended than any thing 


which can be claimed fur the descend¬ 
ants of the fabled Miiesius. Is Na¬ 
varre desolate because her own native 
Bourbon kings have left her Pyrennean 
dominions to rule upon the Seine? 
Who mourns over the scattered houses 
of Charlemagne or Plantagenet ? Docs 
the discontented Homan imagine that 
what he disapproves of, in his present 
olitical condition, is in any way attri- 
utable to the misfortune of his not 
being able to comply with the command 
of Anchiscs — 

“ Tu regere imperio populus, llomane, 
memento 

or to the fall of the house of 

' .Tulius, II magno demissum nomon 
Olympo?" 

No; such stupid and mischievous 
follies are left for Ireland, or that por¬ 
tion of lier inhabitants, who, with the 
very consummation of impertinence, 
arrogate to themselves an exclusive 
cla^n to be considered friends of their 
country. If we were not aware of the 
motive, we should set this down (o an 
inborn folly, which would indeed con¬ 
secrate Ireland as the land of blunder ; 
and think that the man who said that 
an OTlourke scorned to have sense, 
was the fitting representative of his na¬ 
tion.' 

What brings into an antiquarian or 
poetical work such passages as these ?— 
Dr. Samuel Madden has, vve are told, 
concluded his essays on Ireland, 

“ by presenting a bidrous picture of 
tb«* ‘ poverty, idleness, misfortune, and 
misery, wlii'ch too many of our ]ieoplo 
languish under,' the consequences, ho 
might have added, of Knglish domination, 
and of penal laws. Nut satisfied with 
depriving the old projirietors of their 
ancient estates, nor content with driving 
forth myriads of Ireland’s noblest sons as 
branded wanderers over the face of the 
eartli, the luiilignancy of English laws, 
and English taskmasters, reduced tu the 
situation here described the wretched 
sojourners, who were declared to exist in 
the couiitry only by legal connivance. 
Great is the retribution which England 
owes this ill-treated land." 

Dr. Samuel Madden was not one of 


• “ A person lately remonstrating with a descendant of this gentleman on hjii 
extravagance, amongst other things, told him that he ‘ ought to have sense. 

‘ Sense! ’ replied the indignant Milesian, •— ‘ know that an O’Hourke scorns to hars 
sense.’ >«ardim«rt. 
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Uic wisest of mankind, but he was a 
welUinteutioned man, who certainly 
never imagined that penal laws had any 
thing to do with the starvation which 
he witnessed. Again, 

'• As for poor Paddy, his ‘ good-na- 
ture’ for the ‘ native’always overpowers' 
him. Like Boniface in the play, he 
eats, drinks, and .sleo])a on his whisky. 
It is often his only breakfast, dinner, 
supj)er, and, in the words of our song, 
his ‘ outside coat.’ Saving he never 
thinks of, and accumulation is out of the 
(jiicstion. lie generally sings 

CopojDij n* rciUpm 

blieaiiijAiql) njA blje cbttuiipjeAVf, 
iflclj" lei^eAijij be rilleAblj 
bl)ttwc1)b Ain bhircun- 

Or, with Anacreon: — 

''Oti ’yiw iriiu riv tTvov 
'I'iSe ut>t /ioiav ra 

1 fence the immediate cause ofhis poverty 
and wretchedness; but our wise legis¬ 
lators seem determined timt he shell be 
indulged in his career at the chea]^st 
rate—not, of course, with an_y sordid view 
to paltry I'evcnue, but to increase Pat’s 
comforts; and, while potatoes continue 
to he the necessaries, and whisky the 
luxury of liis life, surely it would he 
cruel to lax them : besides, the trifle he 
])ays for leave t(» lose his reason by 
■ndiisky is ap\>lied to save liis soul by 
Kihles. Kind and coin])assiunate legis¬ 
lators cuatinne to supply him with both ; 
thus you will at once consult his temporal 
and eternal welfare, leave to tlie world a 
niouuuient of your sujterior wisdom, and, 
by thus ]iromoting the prosperity of Ire¬ 
land, and placing her above temptation, 
deter America from audaciously, porha|i8 
successfully, making love to her on some 
future occasion.’* 

’Phis is more tlian mere impertinence. 
It is cohl-blooded, cold-hearted imper¬ 
tinence. The question as to whether 
high taxation or low taxation tends to 
the increase or diminution of consump¬ 
tion, is one of which Mr. Ilardiman 
neverappearstohave heard, and we leave 
him to dispute with that eminent finan¬ 
cier, Spritigllicc, to whom his volumes 
are dedicated, or with the phifosophers 
of the Tjclinhurgh ItA view. But how is 
this question connected in any manner 
with the distribution of Bibles'f Those 
who dislrihule (he Bihlos liave no¬ 
thing to do wilii the arrangement 
the Ways and Means; the Chan¬ 
cellors of the Exchequer have no¬ 
thing to do with Bible societies. The 
only connexion is this, that they, to 


whom the utter degradation of the Irish 
peasant is matter of daily bread, desite 
at once.tliat he should be encouraged 
to smuggling and illicit distillation, in 
order to foster in him fresh causes for 
hating or defying the law, which, in 
plain truth, is no friend to him, as it 
leaves him at their mercy or disposal; 
and that he should be taught to con¬ 
sider any effort to lay before him the 
means of judging what is or what is 
not the C’hri.stian religion, as an act of 
hostility. As for America, the threat 
is as wretched as it is .seditious. The 
United States have had quite euougli 
to do with their importations from Ire¬ 
land, to desire to have any further con¬ 
nexion with those who are so kind as 
to look oil the Union as the cesspool of 
Irish grievances, and they are too sen¬ 
sible of tlieir own position to think of 
such trash as isliere suggested. Again, 

“ To the fascinating influence of these 
songs have been attributed many of the 
early marriages, and much of the ‘ super¬ 
abundant’ population of our country. 
I’liis, no doubt, will ho deemed a new 
discovery in the science of political 
economy, and, as such, is respectfully 
offered to the grave consideration of the 
hlalthusps and Hortons of our dav'; al¬ 
though 1 may incur the censure of these 
wise dopopulators for contributing to in¬ 
crease this national evil, by circulating 
such alarming inariiage-making ballads 
ns Eileen a Hmyii, Ceati diibh dileas, Molly 
astore, Conlin, Mary ofMeelick, and many 
other soul-breathing dittie.s, to be found 
in tliis collection.” 

Sir 11. W. Horton was one of those 
who, acting under the delusion that 
truth or gratitude was to bo expected 
from the tyrannical set who grind the 
poor Irish papists to the dust, exerted 
himself to obtain what was called 
emancipation, through his whole politi¬ 
cal life; and, of course, he is liere 
sneered at as an “ enemy to Ireland.” 
The crime he comi’Hitted was a project, 
—a blundering one, in our opinion, 
but certainly a well-meant one,—of al¬ 
leviating the gigantic evil of Ireland, 
pauperism, by promoting emigration 
on a most extensive scale. As his pro¬ 
ject did not tend to augment the power 
of the priests, his services in any other 
(piarler were disregarded. It is only just 
to. Sir llobcrt to say, that, in advocating 
emancipation, he propose ! that the po¬ 
pish members should not be allowed to 
vote on matters concerning the Esta¬ 
blished Church. The conduct of the 
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Tail, ever since ils intrusion into par¬ 
liament, has shewn that his anticipation 
of the utter fruitlessncss of attempting 
to bind lliem by any oath, pledge, or 
obligation, was correct. As for Mul- 
tiius, all we shall say is, that he was 
refuted by IMichael Thomas Sadler, who 
was hated by O’Connell. The jiarson 
and the agitator had equal bowels for 
the Irish poor; but Malthus was, at 
least, disinterested in the promulgation 
of his heartless sophistries. 

Arc not these fine things to lind in a 
book of songs { A few more extracts 
may be er^ually edifying: — 

" With every respect for tlie Pro¬ 
testant Church of Ireland and its minis¬ 
ters, it lias been doubted whether the 
latter, ns a body, really believed the 
doctrine which they professed. The 
best proof of conviction in religions 
opinions, is an earnest endeavour to dis< 
seminate thoso opinions, in order to bring 
jieople over to the truth. This has never 
been attempted by the Protestant divines 
in Ireland. On the contrary, every 
measure which could render their doc¬ 
trine odious seems to have been .studi¬ 
ously resorted to.” 

Distributing Bibles, \vc have seen, 


is considered by the author as one of 
most remarkable means for rendering 
their doctrine odious. 

“ The treatment of the brave Irish 
genera), Mac Donnell, better known by 
the name of Mac Allistrum (whose march 
is yet remembered in Munster), of our 
])oet’s name and family, who was basely 
murdered in 1647, at Knockrinoss, near 
Mallow, by the troops of the brutal 
renegade, Incbiciuin, helped to embitter 
the poet’s mind against the English. 
II is muse never seemed so delighted as 
when bolding them up to the scorn and 
derision of bis countrymen.” 

Willi deference, we do not think 
that Lord Inchiqnin was ever treated 
with any thing like scorn and derision, 
by any bard or blackguard who came 
within his hearing. How was Inchi- 
quin a renegade f lie was of more 
noble .Milesian blood than any of those 
wiiom he was defeating, and in a most 
critical period, he stood up with match¬ 
less courage, constancy, and skill, for 
the principles tliat for generations had 
actuated his family. In every point of 
view he was a remarkable man, and 
we know no Irishman of his time fitter 
for a centre-piece of an Irish historical 
novel.* The statement of the aflair of 


* In a pretty little book published by '1’. and W. lioone, New Bond Street, this 
year, called The Tour of M. Ve La lioiillaitHc Le Gouz, in Ireland, a i». 1644, edited 
by T. (’rofton (’roker, with notes and illustrative extracts, contributed by .Tames 
Jloebe, F.sq. of Cork, The llev. I'T.uicis Mabony, 'ITiomas Wright, Esij. 13.A. Trin. 
(’ol., ('ntiibiidge, and the Editor, after u short .sketch of the brilliant career of Lord 
Incbiquin, Crofw says: — 

“ Lord Incbiquin died on the Utli of September, 1674, and was buried in the 
Cathednil ('hurcli of Limerick. It is to be regretted that a complete account of the 
life of a nobleman so iiiliinately connected with the historical and political events of 
a most important period of English history lias not been written. 

“ ‘ On whatever side Incliiqniii commanded,’ says O’DriscoI, in hi.s ‘ History of 
Ireland,’ ‘ lie was the scourge of bis country. Of one of the noblest and most ancient 
Irish families, he seemed actuated by a thirst for the blood of his countrymen, hardly 
to he satiated; wherever lie iiiurclicd, the burnt cro]>s, the ruined cottages of the 
peasants, the dead and mangled bodies of age and infancy strewn upon the way, 
pointed out the route of the J.ord Inchiipiiii. 

“ ' On taking (Tashel, he miissncred the priests at tlieir altars, and put to death 
several hundreds of the inhabitants; lie committed similar deeds of barbai'ity in other 
towns. The memory of his murders is still engraved upon the heart of the country, 
and his name will remain for ever united with that of Grey, and Coote, and Crom¬ 
well, a curse and on anathema in Ireland. The peasants of Clare and Limerick still 
scare tlieir children witli the name of the blood}' ISIorrough O’Brien, and tell of the 
judgment that has descended upon bis posterity, tbaVno male child should ever be 
bom to the name of Incbiquin.’ 

“ Now, my poor friend, John O’DriscoI, ought not to have repeated tliis absurd 
story (ultliougli current amoug the peasantry of Ireland) in a political sketch, which 
professes to he a history of Ireland, as it is a matter of notoriety, that the Earl of 
Incbiquin was succeeded in the title by his eldest son, William, who died in 1691, 
governor of Jamaica ; that he was again succeeded by his eldest son, William, who 
died in 1719; and was succeeded by bis eldest son, William, on whoso dentil, iK 
1777, the title of Incbiquin devolved upon bis nephew, Morrough.” 

The Tottr of Boulfa^ne Le Gouz is, on many accounts, curious; and Croker’s 
edition is really a very interesting work. 
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Mac Allistrum is absurdly unfair. 
Crofly Croker has- taken the trouble of 
confuting a ridiculous story about the 
family of Lord Inchiquin. 

" ' This, indeed, is n comiliy worth 
iij^hting for,’ exclaimed William Ill., 
when the beauties of the Golden Vaile, 
in Kilkenny, burst on his astonished 
view ; ‘ And worth defending,’ replied 
one ofhis veteran opposers, who happened 
to be present. Yet, with a pusillanimity 
wholly incompatible with the character 
of the brave, William poured down his 
weightiest vengeance on the heroic de¬ 
fenders of that very country, for no otlier 
crime than acting on the principle, that 
it was worth fighting for. This was the 
grand political error, which entailed in¬ 
calculable evils on these islands fur more 
than half a century after. It strengthen¬ 
ed Catholic France, and enervated Pro¬ 
testant Kugland; the latter expending 
millions to uphold n tiibe of reformed us. 
cendency men in Ireland, to opprm the 
defenceless ('atliolics. W'ith reference to 
William, I will not stain mj- page by 
noticing the serrel services for the pryfli- 
gate grants of this land, * wuith Ughting 
for,’mude by him to his Dutch favourites; 
although, oil thatdark subject, soniedocu- 
mciitsmightbe adduced, as curious as any 
thutllurnet had recourse to when he wrote 
the suppressed passages of his liistor}'. 
— See llouth's (Pennine Edition, Oiford, 
1023.” 

The last sentence is beastly trash, 
utterly unworthy of notice. It is merely 
a disgrace to the man who writes it. 
But who, witit a common smattering of 
English history, could imagine that the 
consequences of William’s conquest 
“ strengthened Catholic France, and en¬ 
ervated Protestant England.” Twenty 
years before the battle of the Boyne, 
saw Ixruis XIV. almost master of Eu¬ 
rope : Holland ruined, Spain asleep, 
Italy his own, F’ngland pensioned,— 
he himself master of France, murder¬ 
ing the Protestants, revoking the edict of 
Nantes, crying out, “ L'etut e'est moi" 
and so forth. Twenty years after, he 
Was broken down, terrified, driven al¬ 
most to his last wall, and saved only 
by tlie intrigues of the Papist or Demi- 
Papist parly in England from utter 
ruin. Uis fleets were swept off the sea, 
and his armies crushed, by the victorious 
Iiand of Marlborough — the same hand 
which, under William, had in a few 
days taken Cork and Kiiisale, rescuing 
from murder the hapless Protestants 
of those towns. This is what Mr. 
Hardiman calls strengthening Catholic 


Fiance. So may our cnciuics over he 
strengthened. It enervated Protestant 
England ? Did it 7 In the seventy 
years that followed the battle of the 
Boyne, we drove the French out of 
North America, we consolidated our do¬ 
minion of the sea, we laid the foundation 
of our Indian empire, we suppressed 
rebellions at home, and we dictated 
wars and peaces abroad. Came the 
relaxation of the penal code — was 
England' strengthened ? Grattan, we 
know, sacked 30,000/, hut ICngland 
lost tiie United States: the ftrsl oc¬ 
casion of discontent there being, as 
Patrick Henry, the most eloquent of the 
forest-born orators, said, the establish¬ 
ment of Popery under the British 
dominion, in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Canada, an establishment for 
which we are at present reaping the 
usual fruits of kindness and giatilude. 
Ueally we did not think that such an 
ass as this sentence ])roves Hardiman 
to he, was ever let loose upon a com¬ 
mon. 

“ In the poem of lliidibras, w*e aru 
told that 

.- — ‘ Toils by nature sure wen* meaut. 
As well as beards, for ornament.’ 

“ To this passage there occurs, in 
Nash's edition of that poem, the follow¬ 
ing note. ‘ At Cusliel, in the County of 
Tipperary, in Garrick Patrick church 
(the catliedrul on the rock of Gnshel), 
stormed by Lord Inchiquin in the civil 
wars, there were near 700 put to the 
sword, niid none .saved but the mayor's 
wife and his son. Among the slum of 
the Jrisli were found, when stripped, 
divers that had t.uls near a quarter of a 
yaid long. Forty soldiers, who were 
eye-witnesses, testified the same upon 
their oaths.’ It is to be regretted that the 
names of these forty eye-witnesses were 
not given, as it is not unlikely but some 
of them might be traced among the 
famous ghost depositions of 164], now' 
carefully preserved in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Their evidence, however, with 
respect to the tails, had all the effect 
that was proposed. It was as firmly 
believed by tiie vulgar English of that 
day, as Joanna Southcott’s Shiloh is ex- 
]>ccted by many of the same class at the 
jiresent.’’ 

If it were of any consequence, we 
could shew Mr. Hardiman grave 
evidences, to prove that t/ie Knglmh 
were considered, by some sage conti¬ 
nental authorities, as the tail-wearing 
nation, par excellence} and a perusal of 
Lord Monboddo will assist him still 
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furllitT. But it will not do to represent 
these stories as in any way a sot-oft' 
fur the details of tlie most direful mas¬ 
sacre ever on record, the Popish mas¬ 
sacre of 1641. The “ famous ghost 
depositions” may be utter perjuries — 
which we do not believe them to be — 
or hallucinations, arising in the minds 
of |X!0|j1e living in the midst of incon¬ 
ceivable horrors, enough to upset the 
calmest and most courageous spirit; 
bill, consider them in any light you will, 
what remains will suffice to determine 
to which side the terms of brutal and 
barbarous justly belong. Some expla¬ 
nation of the story told by the forty 
soldiers at Cashel might be given, but 
it is not worth while here. 

“ riie refunnntion, and its offspring, 
the gunpowder plot, were sources ofin- 
iiuinurablo evils to Ireland. 'I’he latter, 
l>:irficiilnrly, iirrnred the people against 
each other, and originated those violent 
feelings of hatred and animosity in the 
Protestant mind, against the Catliolics, 
wliich, even yet, are not entirely allayed, 
iiiit tliat this was a Protestant and not a 
i’opish plot, few well-inforincd jiersons 
of file present day entertain the slightest 
doubt. Fioin. a careful inspection of 
uH the original dociimeiitii counectod with 
this dark transaction, preserved in the 
State I'uper Office, I.ondon, and with¬ 
out luference to any other source or cir- 
cumstnnee whatever, I do declare it to he 
in> solemn conviction that the entire was 
jilanncd and conducted, from heginiiiug 
to end, by Cecil, secretary of state to 
.lames tlie First. I do not iiilend here 
to enter into the jiarticnlars whicli led 
me to this conclusion ; nor, indeed, is 
this tho place for so doing. One only 
document, therefore, I shall notice ; and 
that is the official reiiort drawn up by 
Levinus Moiicke, and throughout cor- 
rocted by his master, tho secretary, in 
his own hand-writing. \Vlien perusing 
this elaborate statement, it appeared to 
me, that certain passages could not have 
been expunged, or particular interlined 


amend menls made by Cecil, if he had 
not been well acquainted with the plot 
before tbe delivery of Uie letter to Lord 
Mouteugle. If Doctor Lingard, perhaps 
tbe ablest of England's historians, bud 
personally inspected these papers, ho 
|)robably would have been more decided 
ID liis account of this horrid Anti-Catho¬ 
lic conspiracy.” 

The ability of Dr. Lingard we pass 
by. We acknowledge that he is a 
man who knows Iris business, and goes 
through it without scruple. But what 
trash is tins? Mr. Ilardiman declares 
it to be lih—his solemn conviction, that 
the gunpowder plot was Protestant, 
and, therefore, we are to believe so! 
Pho! Will he favour us with a proof? 
In one sense, indeed, it was the offspring 
ufthe Ueformatiou,justnsthc massacre 
of St. Burtliolomew, or the fires of 
Smithfield, or the autns-du-Je, were its 
offspring. 

This will suffice. Eternal spite 
against Henry \TII., Elizabeth, Crom¬ 
well, W’illiam HI., &c. breaks forth in 
every page. Tho gallantry of Ualeigh, 
the poetry of Spenser, the beauty and 
unjust end of Anne Boleyn, arc no 
shield against slanders and insults. 
How paltry is all this, as well as being 
utterly out of place 1 How miserably 
it contrasts with the Scotch minstrelsy ! 
Historical recollections render I'.liza- 
beth no favourite in Scotland; and yet, 
the bard of Caledonia, stern and wild, 
the mighty minstrel, thinks it not incon¬ 
sistent with his nationality to exhibit her 
in her noblest qualities as the hereine of 
Kenilworth. It would be a disgrace 
to Scottish literature, if we found any 
of its ballad-writers insisting upon it that 
she was the offspring of incest,— repre¬ 
senting Anne Boleyn as the daughter of 
Henry VIII.—as we find a beast does 
ill a poem here printed, vol. ii. p. 314. 
This was too much for the stomach 
even of the translator,'* who slurs the 


The lines we refer to, occur in the Jloiuun Vision. 

” Wf aiTM>lhi5h1"> cheub phean 

t'o cbmn UAibl) 50 rrtuatU|5hche a chejte, 
am ai)i)A boileij, a insbpl cheAbUA, 

a’r o’lrbcbish o’b I'CAsUnr Am luc^nair. 

Which Mr. Curran translates ;— 

" Why need I mention ? thou, dread power, hast seen 
The apostate Ilenrv' stpurn his spotless (]UOcu 
For Anna’s fresher beauties.” 

This is no translation. Tbe next verse, in Irish, about Elizabeth, is almost as 
brutid. 
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pass^e accordingly. Mr. Ilardiinan 
tells us, that Anne Boleyn “ Wiis an 
object of peculiar abhorrence to tlic 
Irish." Abhorrence! Alas, poor lady! 
what had she ever «lone to. inspire 
abhorrence any where ? and how could 
she excite any feeling in Ireland, with 
which, during lier brief and unhappy 
life, she was never in any w'ay con¬ 
nected? We know the reason well, 
and shall have something to say about 
it before we conclude our. article. The 
hand of Cromwell was as heavy on 
Scotland as it was on Ireland. The 
English royalists found him ns stern 
and as confiscating as his Irish enemies. 
Is he still remembered'by the Scotch 
or the cavaliers as nothing but a raw- 
head and bloody-bones, ht only for 
railing execration or the poor spite of 
ad'ected contempt. We should be 
ashamed to think so. William theThird 
drove out the Stuarts, and suppressed 
Episcopacy as the established religion 
of Scotland. The keenest partisan of 
the ousted family, or the humiliated 
church, does not forget that that great 
prince was the man who stood almost 
alone against the efforts of Louis XIVL 
to destroy liberty throughout Eu¬ 
rope. In tlie ballads and notes of 
Mr. linvdiman, lie is made the object 
of ruffianly iii'-ult; and we are perpetu¬ 
ally reminded of Glenco, as if lliat 
business bad not been minutely ex¬ 
amined over and over again, so as to 
acquit William, — who could have had 
no interest in the feuds of the highland 
tribes, in tliose days not much better 
than savages — from m,»terial blame. 
And again, what has (jlenco to do w’illi 
Irish affairs? Just as much as the 
marriage of Anne Boleyn. That lady’s 
husband exercised, at least, as much 
tyranny in England as he did in 
Ireland ; his pillage and confiscations 
were greater liere, and, of course, he 
was more personally oppressive. And 
yet we can calmly look over his career 
without getting into a passion ; we 
have, in fact, made him the proverbial 
standard of things gone by— “ as dead 
as Harry the J'.iglitli.’’ * 

Now, we are not so unreasonable 
as to expect that, in times of excite¬ 
ment,hard words should not he bandied 
about between hostile partie.s, and arc 
by no means so squeamish as to desire 
ikat song-writers or |»aiuphlcleers 
should confine tlicniselvcs to holiday 
and lady terms, in talking of their 
antagonists. But it is a miserable 


[May, 

symptom of party feeling when we find 
that no lapse of years or centuries soft¬ 
ens the asperity, and that the spirit of 
the tempomry libeller exerts its pitiful 
influence over the pa^ of the historian 
or the antiquary. It is nonsense to say 
that this absurd bitterness, which is pe¬ 
culiar to that party which claims for itself 
the fame of being exclusively Irish,arises 
from the spoliations of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man knights of Henry II., or of the 
Lowls of the Pale, or of the settlers in 
the days of Elizabeth and James, or of 
the Cromwellian soldiers, or the follow¬ 
ers of William. There is not a nation 
in Europe where civil war has not made 
property change liatids over and over 
again, in tlie long period from the end 
of the twelfth to the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The Norman nobles 
who followed the fortunes of the Con¬ 
queror, and of the Plantagenets, were 
driven by tbeir French antagonists 
out of the lands they owned in Nor¬ 
mandy, with as little ceremony a.s their 
ancestors had themselves driven out the 
Nenstrian holders of estates. Do the 
descendants of these men wail over the 
loss,.and vent bitter imprecations on the 
Philips and Charleses by wliicb tbeir 
expulsion was efl'ected'? The great re¬ 
volution in France ruined thousands of 
families, and broke down a nobility 
whicli, surely, bad as many historical 
recollections to gdd it as could be 
claimed by the brightest names of the 
ragged royal race of Tara; and yet, 
except from some superannuated che¬ 
valier, we never hear eternal curses de¬ 
nounced against the confiscators, and 
eternal haired vowed against those who 
have succeeded to the estates of the 
noblesse. Or, to lake the time nearly 
corresponding with that of the defeat 
of James 11., and the expulsion of 
his party, was not the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, with its dismal ac¬ 
companiments of the dragonnades, an 
net to he as bitterl^ complained of as 
any thing that could be charged against 
William 111.? Were not die French 
Protestants as noble of blood, and as 
gallant of bearing, as the best men who 
swelled the ranks of the much-boasted 
Irish brigade; and had they not every 
leasoii to dwell with rancour on the 
character and memory of Ijsuis XIV.? 
VV« do not know that the persecuted 
men of the Cevenries have left behind 
any .songs or ballads; if they have, it is 
to be expected that they breathe a feel¬ 
ing of as deep hostility against that 
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prince, as the compositions of their 
graver and more eloquent brethren. 
But where is that feeling now ? Trench 
Protestants would write the life and 
reign of the grand monarque with as 
much impartiality and freedom from bias 
against him as Trench Roman Catholics. 
They would admit the many great and 
brilliant qualities of Louis — would 
withhold no panegyric from the glories 
and graces of his opening reign—would 
do justice to the loftiness of his views, 
and behold, with generous sympatliy, 
the courage and resignation witli which 
he met the calamities tiintoverwhelmed 
his age. Vain, indeed, would it he to 
expect from a mere Irish writer a life 
of Queen Elizabeth — a greater person 
than Louis himself,—conducted in sncli 
a spirit. All tlie stores of spleen and 
spite'would be ransacked for calumny; 
every idle tale, invented and circulated 
by malice, set down as of irrefragable 
authority; every thing dubious in her 
history zealously interpreted against her; 
the noble points of her character passed 
over or sneered down; evil motives 
alleged for good or illustrious actions; 
and the eloquence of Billingsgate let 
loose to prove that, in any thing where 
blame could be imputed, her coniluct 
was not to be paralleled out of hell. 

Oh! but some trading patriot will 
exclaim, she was ati enemy to Irtiland. 
Indeed she was not. She did her ut¬ 
most to promote peace, civilisation, re¬ 
ligion, and learning, in that hapless 
island. To the enemies of these bless¬ 
ings she was an enemy, and not to 
Ireland. She pul down with a vigo¬ 
rous hand, but not with more vigour 
than was necessary, the barbarian top- 
archs, who oppressed and trampled 
upon their miserable tenants and de¬ 
pendants in a manner scarcely con¬ 
ceived elsewhere. The history of the 
great houses, the Geraldines, the Des- 
inondes, &c. over whom we hear so 
many lamentations, is nothing but a 
tissue of brutal horrors. She founded 
a university, and, to the best of her 
power, diffused schools, and theelements 
of knowledge, throughout tlie land. 
She purged the country ofidHeund trea¬ 
cherous friars, “ white, black, and grey, 
with all their trumpery,”—men who, 
in all periods of Irish history, have in¬ 
dustriously wrought mischief for mer¬ 
cenary purposes of their own. She 
desirra to have introduced a system of 
})Oor laws, and it was no fault of hers 
that her wishes were not carried into 


effect. She endeavoured to conciliate 
the Irish princes and nobles, and with 
the most illustrious of them was suc¬ 
cessful. But in all her attempts she 
was met by the malignant genius of 
Popery; ana, with a studied confusion, 
common among the Popish party, the 
enemy of Popery, which has ever 
been of ruin and degradation to Ireland, 
is described as the enemy of Ireland 
herself. 

This will account for the perpetual 
keeping up of hostile feelings from ge¬ 
neration to generation. As we have said, 
in other countiics no one can be found 
so ridiculous a.s still to lament over 
events three or four hundred years old, 
f.i- to deplore sutb grievances as police 
regulations about tiie cut of mustachios 
in the siMcenlh century; but it is the 
interest of those who thrive and fatten 
upon 1 rish misery and disgi'aee, to repre¬ 
sent all who ojipose the attempts of 
the Uomish hierarchy to rivet the 
iron yoke of rigid despotism, and plus- 
qutrii inquisitorial persecution, on Ire¬ 
land,.as, from generation to generation, 
hostile to their country. To effect this, 
every thing is pressed into the ser¬ 
vice: the old ballad, the new song, the 
bigot sermon, the treasonable speech, 
prelude the fagot and the pike. Here, 
in llardiman’s collection, we find that 
the chief subject of mourning is not 
the conhscation of lauds, not the ex¬ 
pulsion of old proprietors, not the fall 
of long-descended hou.ses, not the 
scattering of brave and gallant armies 
after bold resistance — we may look in 
vain for any of the fine touches of the 
picturesque which charm us in the 
ballads of Enghand and Scotland. 
The theme of these Irish bards is 
pnrely polemical: for sorrow of knight 
or noble we have scarcely a word ; the 
tears of one and all are kept fur the 
priests. Not T.ngbind, but the religion 
of England, is the object of their espe¬ 
cial hatred. For example:— 

“ ‘ Marlin'sfolluivers rave,’ 

Stjoclip iijhAUu|5hclje. 

“ The devil and Dr. Martin are gene¬ 
rally associated in our native proverbs. 
Henry VIII. is sometimes added to make 
a trio. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
say which of the three is most generally 
detested in Ireland; but some are of 
opinion that, Henry and his immediate 
descendants having' inflicted more evils 
on the country thon both the others, lie 
seems entitled, by way of pre-eminence, 
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to the distinguished nssociation which has 
been rather gratuitously conferred on tho 
great reformer.” 

How was Lnllier personally mixed 
np in the feuds and factions of Ireland t 
In no other manner than that he op¬ 
posed the tyranny of the Church of 
Koine, and succeeded in releasing a 
part of the European nations from tho 
thraldom. Of Ireldnd itself, we sup- 
po.se, he knew as little as he did of 
Kamschatka; but the people who pre¬ 
tend that they are exclusively Irish 
know that he was the enemy of papal 
usurpation, and, therefore, he is a 
prime enemy of Ireland. In these 
ballads, we have constant reference to 
his name. When the pretender is 
expected, we are told that 

" The dark brood of Luther shall quail 
at their landing.” 

It is not any hope of the defeat of the 
English that animates the hearts of 
the poets, but the extolling of “ Cod’s 
holy priests, and the overthrow of * 

“ I'he fubles ofl.uther tliat darken the 
Holy Word”— 

licid/i, an Idohln sin Luiler, in the 
more expressive language ofthe original. 
Constant references are made to tho 
interference of Spain and Naples, to 
procure the re-establishment of the 
llomisli hierarchy — 

" And Louis, and Charles, and the 
henven.guided pope, 

And the King of the .Spnniurds, shall 
strengthen our hope.” 

Papa Dc is the original of the ‘Mieaven- 
guided pope.” These are the gods 
of the idolatry of these ballads. 'There 
is absolutely nothing national in them. 
In the history of all other countries, 
gallant antagonists in civil strife obtain 
some share of respect or applause. 
The bards of the Percy and the Doug¬ 
las do not iiold up the opponents of 
their respective chiefs as demons. 
They arc not called ruffians, villains, 
robbers, and so forth. All is the con¬ 
trary in the wretched balladry of Ire¬ 
land. Here, in the notes of Hardiman, 
honourable or valiant bearing on the 
part of any man who was opposed to 
the priesthood is of no avail. What 
a fine subject for a historical ballad is 
•the story of brave old Cosby, boldly 
fighting at the head of his retainers in 
the 70tii year of his age, and rushing 
forward to acknowledged danger, to be 


slain by the arrow of a concealed 
enemy 1 Yet, here he is put down as 
a mere brute, unworthy of any other 
notice than that consequent upon his 
“ atrocities.” It is every where the 
same. No merit is to nie found for 
any body who is not a supporter of 
Popery. 

Goldsmith, we are told, was an ** in¬ 
genious man" (vol. i. p. 64.); but, as 
he was descended from “one of our 
clerical families,” he is spoken of with 
slight; and the mean scribe who 
does this has the impudence to com- 
]ilain that Irish genius is not patronised 
and protected. Tliis one sentence 
would answer all his absni-d bawling 
over the neglect of the obscure Irish 
hards, who wrote in their own difficult 
and limited dialect, and of the .still 
more worthle.ss person.s, such as Furlong, 
or Grattan Curran, or the other dab¬ 
blers in English rhyming, who are here 
commended. Hardiman complains 
that there is no monument erected by 
the Irish for Carolan, or Goldsmilii, 
Grattan, or Curran; Grattan, we be¬ 
lieve, lies ill Westminster Abbey—he 
should iiu\c lam elsewhero—and so 
does Goldsmith. Carolan has received 
his appropriate honours; Curran is 
deposited in his native clay, with as 
much respcctas he would have required. 
But it is plain, that the mere fact of 
his being of a “ clerical family,” would 
exclude Goldsmith, the greatest of the 
four, from the favour of those for whom 
Mr. Hardiman writes. Is it not almost 
ns absurd as it is malignant, that people 
should pretend to be anxioius for the 
literary fame of Ireland, on the strength 
of their factiously editing a handful of 
ballads, none of them of any remark¬ 
able excellence—while, by the sweeping 
clause of “ clerical lamilies,” he ex¬ 
cludes from the list of Irish worthie.s, 
Archbishop Usher, Bishop Berkeley, 
Dean Swift,Archdeacon Parnell, Sterne, 
a clergyman, Goldsmith, the son of a 
clergyman, Sheridan, the grandson of 
a clei^yman? Tliis is being Irish with 
a vengeance 1 

We are growing weary of the. book I 
and have only to remark on one point 
more. We all recollect what a howl 
was set up when Ixird Lyndbuvst ap¬ 
plied the title “ aliens” to tne racewhicli 
was clamouring for the destruction of 
every thing that identifies Ireland with 
Great Britain. It was an insult not to 
be endured, and his lordship was 
pointed out as a fit mark for assassina- 
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tion in the House of Commons, amid Who would wish well to the KnglUh 


the bellowings of the Tail. IIovv ge¬ 
nerous and hospitable is the real Irish 
lieart! Had he been where the law of 
death’s head and cross-bones prevail, 
the howl would have been preparatory 
to his immediate murder. Let us see 
out of this hook, how these sensitive 
gentlemen style themselves, and the 
manner in which they speak of the 
English. In the dialogue between 
Ireland and King James, the English 
are called “ festering lioars,” on which 
we have the following note: 

“ 'ITie contempt and hatred which the 
Irish entertained for tlje Englisli in for¬ 
mer times, ore expressed without reserve 
throughout these poems and songs. In 
the present, thoy are scornfully colled 
“ festering boars,” bttcAi»>corttc, nnd in 
otlieifis they are designated, fetid goats, 
wolves, churls, &c. : similar feelings 
having given birth to similar expressions 
amongst the modern Greeks towards their 
Turkish oppressors. Aicordingly, in 
their popular songs, wo find the J'urks 
Culled wild rams, wolves, and otlxT op- 
]u‘obrious names. From niiiong many 
bitter and sarcastic stanzas, currtmt in 
Iitdand, the following epigraiu is selected, 
as a striking proof of tho national lisitrod 
hero alluded to. One of our bards, seeing 
an Englishman hanging on a tree, ex¬ 
claimed, extempore — 

1r mich bo cljotiAob ^ clitiap), 

RAcb bo rbopAbb Apt 5Acb Aeq ’cnAO|bb, 
2t)o leuq SAT) co|Uce lore Fa^I 
be’b cbopAbb 5Acb <acij U\. 

“' Pass on: 'tis cheering from yon stalely 
tree, 

A foe's vile form su.spended thus to see ; 
Oh ! may eacli tree that shades our soil 
appear 

Thick with such fruit throughout the 
lengthened year.’ ” 

Elsewhere they are styled “ gorged 
goats,” on which Mr. Hardiman re¬ 
marks:— 

“ * Shall the gorged gnat,' 

" 'J'his is one of the contemptuous epi¬ 
thets before alluded to. Hie following 
epigrammatic stanza is expressive of the 
feelings conveyed in the text. 

^ib^pc A^ur biAursnior Am Asttr ap. 
PiAut] jjAi) fee Apt Fbejcb A’r a Apt 
cbijAtqb. 

?lm Aq CO lib le’p tqblApo luebe bcAiilA 
bbeicb rlttUi 

t)o bbibm riiocbc ip A511T emeAipb^m. 

« < May banishment nnd desolation light 
on him; may the plague, nnd pains 
without remedy, seize his veins and 
bones. 


race, 

Tliey who exiled the offspring of Ir and 
Heremon 1’ ” 

But it is not worth while going over 
these civilities at any length. We 
may, however, help Lord Lyndhurst to 
a justiftcation of his phrase from the 
poetry of Mr, Henry Grattan Curran. 

** The word went forth^from Boyne to 
Lein 

Echoed the impions sounds away ; 

But Pians yet in Pail disdain 
To bend or brook an alien sway. 

“ An alien race o’erruns her breast. 
Endenizened by strange contrnul; 

The stranger is no more her guest. 
While exile wrings her children’s 
soul.” 

As for abuse of Saxons, strangers, 
intruders, and so forth, that abounds in 
every poem. 

Such, then, is the feeling of the 
“ ^.liens ” towards all who wish for the 
connexion of the islands, or the civi¬ 
lisation of the country of their birth. 
The hook is dedicated to Mr. Spring 
Rice, at present (we are writing in the 
last days of April) Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and member forCambridge, 
to the etecnal disgrace of that town, 
lie was, at the date of liardiman’s 
dedication, representative of the city of 
Limerick, and “ a steady friend to the 
best interests of Ireland.” May wo 
ask, why is he kicked out of Limerick ? 
He was the great liberator and emnnei- 
jrator of tlmt city from the tyranny of 
the \’eiekers; he was worthy of ever¬ 
lasting gratitude; and yet for Limerick 
he sits no longer, and he dares not 
even set up his son as candidate, know¬ 
ing that he would be as decidedly re¬ 
jected there as he was blackballed the 
other day at the Atlienmum. Why is 
this, good Mr. Hardiman? Why are 
your great patrons and friends, the 
Dalys, powerless in Galway, and the 
butts of abuse at the Dublin Corn Ex¬ 
change ? Did not they fight for “ Jus¬ 
tice ibr Iit:landand are they not now 
spurned with tlie contempt which they 
deserve, by those for whom they plead¬ 
ed ? Oh, the justice, the honour, the 
gratitude of the raiil Irish heart! 

Of the literary merits of this book we 
have little to say. The translations are,* 
in general, miserable, and the poeins 
themselves of no very great merit. 
Grattan Curran beats all the translators 
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we ever met for amplification. The 
dialogue between James II. and Ire¬ 
land commences 
{Er )—Cia sin amuich ? 

■ (Sfita»m.)—TA Seumas feoi rhioc. 
Which IS magnificently amplified 
into— 

Ireland.^WJmt stranger turns for 
rnfiige to my hall, , 


Whose gate still opens wide to misery's 
call? 

** Jamot .—Thy Janies, alas! in wont 
and wo 1 come 

To seek the shelter of thy friendly home.’* 

A barbarous grunting of alphabetic 
verse occui-s, in what, we are tohl, is a 
fine poem. 


603A1) nuAbb Atp 5buA|livbh SAcbhAt f) eAp, 

8tl| C-Og-UAfAl UAbACbt ACbbeAltACb) 
bttACAcb. bUAbbAcb, bUAQACb. bcimoMcbt 
CpeACbACb, CUAItCACb, CUAVCACb, CpCACbCACb* 


CifteAebAcbi buAlAcb, nuAuAcb, beijiceAch* 

feAFAcbt FUAbpAfbi FUAbAcIi, FeArcAcI), 

^AirseAbbAcb, stuArbA, ^nuA^Acb. sleAtbA, 

lAAijAob, luAcbtbbAp, luAfieacAcbi k'lteqcAcb- 

StiAttCACb moflbbA, lllUAbb-SblAl). njACttfebA, 
tteAiicrobAp, nuAiiicAcb, n-uAjhimcAcb.«) cjbcAcbi 
RAebcmbAii, puArbAfi-chttoAcbi ttuAi^cbeAcb.peitneAtbbAii, 
f ApecAcb»!TUAmceAcbi rubbAficcAcb* rctti)ti)bAp. 


This hurdy-gurdy groul appears in 

English as follows; — 

“ Hail to tho conqueror, hy the Gael up¬ 
borne • 

(Bound these liigh hearts from sliufkles 
lately worn"*) 

Mark the proud flame his mailial deeds 
avow, 

Burnsdn Ms breast, irradiates his brow; 

Nor only battle's sterner lights illume — 

There mercy smiles away impending doom 

From vanuuished valour, and (he uar- 
rior's eye. 

As fixed dominion calm, hath ne'er been 
dry 

O'er others’ wo : and wise, albeit, not 
yet 

On his young brow hath thought her im¬ 
press set; 

He weighs mankind, and, learning to ap¬ 
praise. 

Hath learned to feel for ft ailty while it 
strays. 

Strong as its iron mail, that kindling breast 

To meek-eyed ruth atfords a shrine of rest; 

j\or swifter speeds his blade at freedom’^ 
cull, 

To tho false Saxon’s beait, when round 
him fall 

Their gatlieiing numbers, by his might 
o’eithrown, 


Tlinn misery’s claim finds access to his 
own: 

In council sage ; in battle’s fiery glow, 
J.ike tho launched thunder ’mid the as¬ 
tonished foe. 

And, oil! uhen peace her gentle plunio 
liiitli spread. 

Mild as the melting tear that mourns the 
dead.” 

Wiiy, the siuifHing snail of the ori¬ 
ginal is far suiierior to this washy stuff, 
which is no more a translation of the 
Iloman vision than it is of the Xneid. 

We must stop now. Many other 
opportunities will occur of discussing 
Irish antiquities. It is only fair to say, 
that tlie verses of Dr. Miunimond are 
iiarmoiiious, and that one or tiwi of the 
Huccli.iiiah'.ui songs aic pleasantly ren- 
deied; hut aiiuth.r min.trclsy for 
Ireland is w.inted. Mr. llaidiiiiaii 
has done some little towards supplying 
iiiaierials; but he has no critical judg¬ 
ment, and is as divested of general 
knowledge on Iiteiature as he is hunst- 
ing uith the smallest and pcttie.st jias- 
sions of iiiiseryble local politics and 
polemics. 
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BLUB FftfAR PLBABANTIUKS. 

III.— A fsvr fuKis roB the pbomuioation or a wew science. 

iV.—CHRISTMAS. V.—MV TIRST PARTY. 

III.—A PEW HINTS FOR THE PBOMCI.CATION OP A NEW SCIENCE. 
“ Science is not science till revealed/’—'DnrnEN. 


So much has been said, and so little 
iroved; so much imagined, and so 
lUle realised, by the profound re¬ 
searches of scientific men, as to leave 
us not more excited by curiosity than 
perplexed by daikness. It has, indeed, 
been attempted to strengthen our faith 
ill the doctrine of physiology, by the 
evidence of a man in the moon; but 
the difficulty of consulting such high 
authority is extreme, and cannot be 
oveico'me without encountering the in¬ 
convenience of many intermediate and 
fatiguing stages. I^t us, therefore, fur 
the present, content ourselves with con- 
sideiing those obvious improvements in 
scientific knoisledge-that illuminate our 
craniums, and might scorch op our in¬ 
tellects, if due vent were not given to 
their refulgence, by the exercise of the 
pen, aided by the splendid encourage¬ 
ment held out by ceitain societies for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. It 
might appear a woik of supererogation 
to publish the nine quarto volumes 
which I have written, to account for the 
new-fangledness of scientific men ; cer¬ 
tain it is, that the sciences have their 
seasons like the playthings of child¬ 
hood, and are taken up and laid down, 
discarded or retained, in proportion to 
the populai fancy of the day. Astrology 
was a favourite science of the sixteenth 
century; philology was cultivated by 
Johnson, and fructitied under the 
auspices of the lilemry club; physio¬ 
logy enlightened the times through 
Luther; demonology was raised upon 
scientific stilts by King James the 
Lint; cacology amused the frequenters 
of the 11 .ly market Theatre, during the 
dramatic career of the facetious Colman; 
and craniology,or phrenology,has lately 
become a popular science, ffom a cun¬ 
ning expedient of a (Jerinan school¬ 
master, who induced the parents of his 
pupils to examine the beads of their 
progeny for bumps indicative of the 
mode in which they were to get their 
living, in hopes that their scrutiny 
might develope something worth their 
killing. 

The general attention, however, pow 
VOL. XV. NO. LXXEIE. 


paid to the morals of the people, the in¬ 
troduction of temperance societies, 
suppression of the public fairs, reform 
of .parliament, infrequency of iirize- 
fights, and other moderations of men 
and manners, have greatly lessened tiie 
interest of cmniology, by depriving 
that science of its principal features." 

It 13, therefore, highly important that 
the present year should produce fiesir 
food for the craving appetites of the 
scientific; and, as these are tirne^ of 
great indulgence and reward, and wc 
live, as it were, upon the very high 
change of merit and distinction, none 
but the idle or the iintalented (un¬ 
bumped) would neglect an oppor¬ 
tunity of securing his fame and fortune, 
particularly as the royal individual at 
the head of a very popular society has 
lately conferred the dignity of a medal¬ 
lion, cast in the precious metal, iipoti 
a brother of our order, whose nftoi‘&, 
philosophy not being quite equal to hiS’’ 
cxpernuental, leaves me this opportunity 
of recommending to Tiis consideration 
an occult science, which it will be my 
endeavour, upon this occasion, fully t« 
develope and establish to the satisfac¬ 
tion of matured genius, as well as to 
the conviction of all sucking philo¬ 
sophers. 

This newly projected science 1 have 
designed to distinguish by the appel¬ 
lation of Digitology ; being an easy 
means of ascertaining ihe character and 
peculiarities of individuals, as exhibited 
in the usual mode of salutation. 

It may, at the first blush, appear to 
//us erudite bodt/ a subject not easily, 
to be handled by so mere a noviciate in 
our fiaternity; but something will be 
expected of me in aid of practical 
science; artd I offer this discussion 
probationary of my pretensions to a 
scat among the ever-to-be^revered and 
never-enough-to-be celebrated Blue 
Friars. 

Thus stimulated, I grasp the subject 
of Digitology with as much conRdeiirc « 
as ever I handled any of the ologies. 

It will assist my argument for rny 
dear brothers blue to jpfbollect eveiy 
9 R 
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casual interview witli.theiracquaiiitances 
for the last ten years. When, well pleased 
with yourself, you strut along the pave¬ 
ment of this agreeable town, every 
tenth face you meet appears familiar to 
you; about every twentieth is person¬ 
ally known to you; every fortieth is 
your acquaintance; and, surely, it is 
not a “ very extravagant arithmetic” to 
say every eightieth is 'your friend. 
The morning salutations now grow thick 
upon you. TIte doctor takes your hand 
rallier than gives his. He says he is very 
happy to see you look so well. He 
thinks your long continuance in health 
somewhat prejudicial to his interests, but 
he is so mild and benevolent in iiis man¬ 
ner and expression, that you quit his 
palm with a confidential squeeze, ac¬ 
knowledging the “ friend in the physi¬ 
cian,” and, turning into the next street, 
pounce upon your man of law just 
hurrying to the courts. 

He must be brief, and takes your 
hand en passant, holding it as he walks 
on, till it becomes the tether that jrulls 
iiira up. He has then just time to 
give a full account of his gaining the 
cause Quitam versus (^uitewrong, 
shakes the hand he continues holding, 
until he has summed up and given a 
verdict in favour of his client, then, 
dropping the tether as 1 do tlie me¬ 
taphor, he is off; and so would you be 
too, but for Capt. Cut-in-half, who, 
putting three cold fingers into your 
right hand, steadies himself with his 
left, by securing the fourth button of 
your surtout, while he complains of 
the mismanagement at the admiralty, 
in superseding him in the command of 
11. M. ship Safeguard, just as he had 
acquired a knowledge of the ship’s 
company. Sir Shiveruin Screwnerve 
now steps up in relief, and,complaining 
of the east wind, gives your hand what 
he calls a friendly squeeze, that leaves 
your fingers all pressed together like a 
pound of Epping sausages, and then, 
falling into conversation witii the half¬ 
pay captain, permits you to stroll down 
the street and unfold your close-knit 
digits. *. 

Eages might grow out of the observ¬ 
ations of u man of leisure on the 
difterent modes of salutation. Some 
people dangle their hstnds into yours 
like the unwilling paw of a peaceable 
poodle’: others stifi'en the hand, and 
thrust four fingers into your palm, all 
smooth and wooden like a glpver’s last. 
Mr. Doddle appears to have i)ut one 
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finger produceable; hard and bony 
it feels, like the handle of your tooth¬ 
brush on a frosty morning. 

Mr. Trumpeter always holds out 
two fingers; 1 do the same; and it 
perplexes him not a little when the 
tips meet, and he fingers out the da 
capo of his own two to two too. 

Armstrong dexterously evades tlie 
hand, and welcomes his friend or ac¬ 
quaintance by a slight pi-essure above 
the dhow, as he sniggles out, hovir 
d’ye do.” 

Mr. Love, who takes pleasure in a 
tight fit, can never comply with the 
usual mode of withdrawing tlie kid, so 
is hand in glove with every one he 
meets. 

A schoolmaster has a habit of offer¬ 
ing the left hand ; and w ho but remem¬ 
bers the reluctance with which it was 
accepted in those days of early delin¬ 
quency, when caneology was practised 
to such ail extent in all well-disciplined 
schools. 

Mr. Chattcrly, a loquacious lounger, 
secures you, as it were, by interception; 
and, seizing both your hands, proceeds 
to suck your brains: jp^nd, as he ap¬ 
proaches the crisis of that particular 
piece of information he is in search of, 
you may perceive by the motion of his 
digits, that he is busy at some perform¬ 
ance on the organ of inquisitiveness. 

1 find 1 shall not be able, in the 
brief space now left me, thorouglily to 
illustrate the superiority of digitulogy 
over the sister science of craniology ; 
not that an elaborate treatise is essen¬ 
tial to establishing a complete theory 
among men who have wisdom at their 
fingers’ ends, but that, in the dawning of 
occult science, prejudices are to be 
overcome, objections disposed of, and 
multiform incongruities rendered feasi¬ 
bly familiar. Then must follow the 
conviction of a new light to science; 
and every man who puts out his feeleix 
must be couviuced of the integrity of 
my design, by the simplicity of its 
execution. As so many organs have 
been built by the cranioiogists, out of 
the lumps and bumps of the last age 
(a sort of festering science, that is never 
easy till it gets to a head), may not the 
digitologists arise and give a new tone 
to the organs of sense and discriroina- 
tion, by the aid of fingering ? 

VViiat organ distinguislied Mr. Ilop- 
maltry ill early life? Why, the barrel 
organ, lie was for corking up every 
thing. He always put a cork iu his gun, 
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for fear of accidents, before lie placed 
it loaded in the nursery. T have seen 
him sit taking his wine, with his finger 
in the neck of tlie bottle to prevent 
evaporation. He would eat a barrel 
of oysters for his supper, and shoot 
with a double-barrelled gun fijr his 
dinner. His father nibbled at digito- 
logy (I don’t allude to Ins propensity 
for biting his nails), and made a 
brewer of him, because he discovered 
the barrel organ in the ball of his thumb. 

Peter Penguin, the parish clerk of 
Phillilu, became a psalm-singer under 
the intiuence of a church organ. 

Barrington was urged on through his 
extraordinary career, under the do¬ 
minion of a finger organ. 

Captain Barclay walked a thousand 


miles in a thousand hours, for a bet of 
a thousand guineas; he won it, and, 
when he came to be vveighed, a street 
organ wiis found in his right hand. 

Braham and Malibraii exhibit the 
bird organ as strongly as if they had 
been hatched under a nightingale: and, 

Urged on by a powerful hand organ, 
Gully doubled his fist and bis fortune ; 
But here I must stop, lest you say with 
a grin, 

“ Well, I tliink the mouth organ’s deve¬ 
lop'd in him.” 

Yet, say what you please, have your 
laugh, my good fellows; 

We all Imve our organs, hut few have 
the bellows, 

5cinno, 19, £. 


TV.—CHIUSTMAS. 


How much, in the course of our lives, 
we take upon trust 1 lu how many 
instances we consent, without examina- 
liuii, that tilings are good or bad, right 
or wrong, because our forefathers (rest 
their bones!) have thought so before us; 
though our feelings not only refuse to 
second our ac#ons, but even stimulate 
us to revolt. That we should possess 
tills pliability in early youth is, per¬ 
haps, natural,—it is not the season for 
scrutiny into tiie uiAys and wherefores; 
moreover, wlion “ life itself is new,” 
llie wheels of existence run too snaoothly 
and too rapidly to permit any nice dis¬ 
cernment of passing objects: but, after 
fairly escaping from mamma’s aprOh- 
string, that we should unhesitatingly 
acquiesce in prescribed feelings u})on 
stated occasions (when dissent involves 
no infraction of superior obligations) is 
little to the credit of the thinking ani¬ 
mal, and still less to his happiness. 

It would be matter of some interest, 
and, perhaps, not without its useful¬ 
ness, were it possible to define wlial 
portion of the lives of our acquaint¬ 
ances had been passed precisely ac¬ 
cording to their own will; or iii how 
many instances, from circumstances 
and situations wholly independent of 
their own seeking, they have been 
playing a part diametrically contrary to 
the natural bias of their minds. W ith- 
out any rigid examination oftite claims 
society has upon os, it is certain, man 
prescribes not only for the moral con¬ 
duct of bis fellow, but even ventures to 
lay down rules for his sensations,—un¬ 
reasonably requiring of him at one time 
p gaiety utterly foreign to hjs heart, 


and at another a lugubrious demeanour 
equally remote from his nature : resist 
the action, and you are pointed at as a 
monster. 

Some reflections of this nature passed 
through iny brain towards the close of 
last December, when a ragged little 
urchin, who had followed and dunned 
me into a trifling donation, i.iiig in my 
oars the well-known phrase of'‘A merry 
Christmas to your honour." I could 
have strangled him on the spot, for he 
brought back to my sacred view a series 
of tlie blackest seasons poor mortal 
ever passed. “ A merry Chri-stmas I” 
grumbled I, as I turned from him 
in disgust, echoing the expression of 
the modem beau, when asked for a 
half|ienny,—“ I have heard of such 
things, but never saw one.” A merry 
Christmas! The only instance which 
I remember was in the receipt of a cake 
and a shilling which, in very early 
days, my good old aunt gave me; but 
even that pleasure was transient, and 
its brigiit gleam, it should seem, was 
shot across my path only to deepen the 
effect of the surrounding gloom: for, 
the cake Ituving been devoured and the 
shilling spent within five minutes of their 
acquisition, 1 was soundly whipped, 
as a gurnitmdiser and a spendthrift. 
This sin of commission, 1 Imve been 
told, gave occasitm for sundry inter- 
jectioiial exclamations indicative of fu¬ 
ture mishaps. Alas I never was pro¬ 
phecy more truly verified! But^ fur the 
weariness that would infallibly attend • 
the recital, I could exhibit a frightful 
series of calamities, each blacker than 
its predecessor, which have followed in 
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grim succession from my boyish days 
to the present period. When about 
sixteen, I was caught by the limed 
twigs of a damsel, with 

" Bugle eye-bolls and cheeks of cream,” 

who had scarcely concluded expressions 
of the most devoted attachment to me, 
when she made a prompt transfer of 
her affections to an acquaintance of a 
single day,— wishing me, in the same 
breath, “ a merry Christmas.” Just as I 
arrived at years of discretion, I was in¬ 
duced to prove the correctness of the 
phrase, by becoming surety for a fellow 
who enlisted me as his friend on the 
occasion, and finally left roe to dis¬ 
charge the whole of the debt. The 
bailiff, to whom 1 paid my last guinea 
to effect my liberation, thanked me, 
and wished me “ a merry Christmas.” 
Towards the end of the following De¬ 
cember, I had the misfortune to break 
my leg; and the fellow, when rewarded 
for his trouble in bearing me to my 
house, acknowledged my gener<j;sity, 
and wished me “ a merry Christinas.” 
But I sicken at the recollection of the 
troubles I have endured ; and, but for 
the reason assigned, could shew how 
detrimental to roy comfort, how bane¬ 
ful to my happiness, has been the re¬ 
currence of this season, the asserted 
joyousness of which attests the especial 
gullibility of man. Despite of the coun¬ 
terfeited glee on all sides, I can plainly 
see in the faces of my friends and ac¬ 
quaintances a secret sympathy with my 
own feelings at the mockery of Christ¬ 
mas congratulations so unmercifully 
shuttlecockcd from one to the other. 
They rcmiiid me of the hot coal which, 
in boyish .sport, substituted for a ball, 
is passed from hand to hand with a 
celerity enjoined by the pain of retain¬ 
ing it. 

One prominent theme of misery 
yet untouched must be briefly noticed, 
—I mean the unvarying round of vapid 
family parties, which are not to be 
escaped from without deep offence,— 
the necessity of swallowing whole 
broods of turkeys, and awful quantities 
of plum-pudding, from which the very 
obligation causes roe to revolt. Add 
to this the oft-repeated threadbare talcs 
.to be listened to, without maoifestiiig 
the slightest weariness ; although the 
demon of ennui has for a time taken 
‘ up his abode in your bosom. Think, 
too, of the obligation, you are under at 
these tiroes (these festive times) to 
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make an unqualified surrender of every 
inclination and occiqiatioti congenial 
to your nature, and to drive your 
thoughts into the channel suited to the 
capacities and whims of your com¬ 
panions. 

I may dra\v upon myself the re¬ 
proach of apostate by all who, yielding 
themselves to the control and influence 
of esUd)lished customs, continue to be 
guided in their opinions by the ex¬ 
ample of otliei's,and the habits in which 
they have been educated, without re¬ 
flecting upon what grounds those cus¬ 
toms have been formed; but I must 
acknowledge a sort of pride in think¬ 
ing and acting for myself; and, per¬ 
haps (to speak upon the square), there 
is a perverseness in my character that 
rather inclines me to avoid the beaten 
road, and to wander amidst the wild 
and tangled windings of my own ima¬ 
ginations. My inclination to deviate 
from the established course of things 
may, in a degree, he attributable to 
the circumstance of my being a member 
of a family of most ortliodox tenacity 
in keeping (as they terra it) certain 
seasons. Not a niont% passes but 1 
am required to be joyous on some par¬ 
ticular occasion ; for instance, aunt 
Deborah's birth-day,—sister Jenking’s 
wedding-day,— brother Tom’s escape 
from French prison,—ormy little niece’s 
tea-party, where I must provide fun 
and fiolic for “ the sweet cliild,” and a 
myriad of uproarious bairns of the 
same description. The approach of 
these ill-starred seasons bangs a hatch¬ 
ment before tlic windows of my mind, 
enjoining gloom instead of gaiety ; so 
that I unclose rny eyes in the morning 
with such a sense of lost liberty as 
clouds every object,'and converts every 
employment into a task, at the very 
moment when 1 am required to be 
decked with “ becks, and nods, and 
wreathed smiles.” Append to this 
the additional isgony of the half-kind 
and half-reproachful expostulations of, 
“ Dear! where are your spirits ?” 
“ How sad you are 1” “ Something 

calamitous must have happened.” 
** You used to be all life andt gaiety,” 
&c. &c. &c., to say nothing of the ob¬ 
ligation of forging answers to all this! 

I can imagine the stickler for ancient 
customs hugging the fetters of habit, 
and veliemently mvdghing against the 
impietv of him who thus attempts to 
deny the universally acknowledged de- 
lighls of CVirts/mut. Is it not (I fancy 
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1 hear him exclaim) a season when the 
socialities of life are awakened? Do 
we not then tahitly pledge ourselves 
afresh to the obligations of good fellow¬ 
ship ? If compelled to congregate 
around the hearth from the uninviting 
appearance without doors, are we not 
auunduntly recompensed by the affec¬ 
tion and cordiality which prevail with¬ 
in ? A.nd are not the larger and lesser 
links, connecting all classes throughout 
the kingdom into one vast family, pre¬ 
served from rust, and polished by an 
intercourse which emphatically evi¬ 
dences our mutual dependence on each 
otlier, prescribed for the best and wisest 
purposes? This (I reply) is the credit 
side of the account. 1 will state the 
debits, and we shall see, when the 
reader strikes the balance, in whose fa¬ 
vour; errors excepted (as the merchants 
have it), that balance stands. 1 shall 
imitate my opponents, by pursuing my 
argument in the strain of interrogatory. 

Is not Christmas (1 would ask) a 
season of colds and kibed heels? 
Aren’t your potatoes sweet, your milk 
sour, your butter self-willed? Is not 
your wine ic^ at the wrong season ? 
From the miserable inode of heating 
our apartments, is not one-half of your 
])erson scorching, as it were, under the 
equator, and the other half (for aught 
know) encountering the icy regions 


of the north with Captain lloss ? Do 
not the everlasting knocks and rings at 
your front and back-door, by applicants 
of all descriptions, for something for 
Christmas,’^ exhaust your patience, and 
give your mind a touch of the cholera 
morbus ? Am you not driven to the 
very verge of despair by the never- 
ending, still-beginning delivery of 
“ little bills,'' the total of which (unless 
you happen to be Flutus or Croesus) 
bears something of the same proportion 
to your actual means as the real re¬ 
sources of the nation to the bulk of 
its debt ? Is not “ the season of all 
nature, sleep," invaded by those double 
murderers of verse and music who yell 
Christmas carols, and then knock you 
out of a comfortable nap (if you chance 
to snatch it), to be recompensed for 
their atrocities? Is not your lean ex¬ 
chequer taxed by the female part of 
your establishment for muffs, furs, 
comforters, bosom friends, socks, an¬ 
gola shawls, gloves, &c., &c.; and are 
you not, by the middle of January, 
codlpleiely robbed, plundered, and 
plucked, and left to repair, as best you 
can, the ravages in your temper and 
your pocket, and fit them to endure 
the exactions of the next “ merry Christ¬ 
mas ?” O, 'tis a festive season I 

©tttk, IS. JF. 
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IIeadeuI before thou turnest over this 
page, I would beseech thee to consider 
the title of this paper, and try if thou 
canst muster any distinct and tenable 
remembrance of thy first party. Un¬ 
derstand me—1 mean not hereby, thy 
primitive essay on the serenity of a 
good-tempered host and his guest, 
while in thy yet state of unfledged 
hobbledehoyhood, parentally denomi¬ 
nated “ being brought out,” when, 
haply, thou hadst but recently eschewed 
the domination of birch and ferule for 
the rather expensive privilege of en- 
grossing all your time in a lawyer’s 
oflice,or translating dog Latin compounds 
into English pounds, in the laboratory 
of some ubiquitous disciple of Escula- 
ius, whose vehicular horse-killer is to 
e seen in ten streets, and at as many 
houses, at one and the same time. 
No, courteous reader 1 perplex not thy 
brains in reviving the perpetration of 
any such sociaf^outrnge—which, by 
the way, if prandially inflicted, is about 
as justiflable a proceeding as bestow¬ 


ing “ Friars' balsam” (i. e. old port) on 
a member of the Temperance Society, 
or proposing the king, “ God bless 
him !’’ on a heel-tap. Away with all 
“ wise saws and modern instances 
back with thee, and stay not thy retro¬ 
spect, until before thy “ mind's eye” 
thou hast shadowed forth an altigonant 
assemblage of nascent Anti-la-Trop- 
p»?s,wilh blind-man’s buff culminating 
to a riot, and not a teen amongst them 
to curb the obstreperous ardour of 
romping boy and girlhood. Search 
the very confines of“ memory’s waste” 
for some record, however triyial, of thy 
primal initiation into the mysteries of 
“ cross questions and crooked answers,’’ 
and thy first lesson in that amatory 
primer, Cupid’s horn-book—“ I love 
my love with an A, because. he is 
amiable — with a B, because he is 
beautiful," and so on, through the hy¬ 
meneal alphabet. Recall, if thou cansr, 
some item of that miscellaneous collcc* 
tion, the various ** forfeits” deposited 
foroffences against the rules ofthe game, 
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iu payment of tliy quota, whereof thy 
pockets, peraiventure, could only fur¬ 
nish forth the Key of thy school-box, and 
an invincible tmv oraUri/, with its captive 
marbles, on one side, balanced on the 
otiter by a well-honed knifo, a piece of 
India rubber, and the cord anJ button 
appertaining to that omnipotent top, 
whose fatal spill hadchijtped the equi¬ 
librium from three theretofore startd- 
ardSf and dealt splitting destruction 
among some dozen pegs of rising note. 
Have all traces clean passed from thee 
of that evening, when, through the 
precocious wiles of the presiding deity 
(a damsel under twelve), thou wert 
ever and anon condemned to redeem 
thy forfeits, by committing sweet 
violence on the lilushing cheeks of a 
certain coy maiden, betrothed to thee 
as thy “ little wife” since the days of 
paphood, tlie demolition of whose white 
kids, moreover, in exacting tlie penal 
kisses, did put tliy gallantry tea some¬ 
what severe test, seeing that the pur¬ 
chase of a new pair went to well ii'gh 
bankrupt thy exchequer, thy vvliole 
capital being embarked therein save 
lenpence-halfpenny ? Jlut it may be, 
that 1 am thus catecliising some senile 
reader, the winter of whose life had so 
i-M fronted his moutal retina, as to ren¬ 
der it impervious to a ray so distant. 
If he would remove this film and live 
o’er again his boyish days, let him go 
to a children’s party (“ juvenile rout” 
is now the term), and see once more 
the uncompjomising fervour of enjoy¬ 
ment to wliich the young rogues ahaii- 
don themselves from the “ tea” to the 
•* turn out.” What awful absorption 
®f tea and coffee—bow iniracuioiis 
the disai)pearance of vast pyramids of 
toast and butter— what endless crunch¬ 
ing of cakes and biscuits, and how uii- 
intermitting the sheer energy of their 
merriment for the rest of the evening! 

The circumstances of my own “ first 
appearance,” with its catastrophe, have 
left impressions with me not speedily 
effaced. W hi le at Iioine for the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, 1 w'as,one Tuesday morn- 
ing, presented with a triangle of pink 

satin paper, addressed to “ Mr. - 

Jun.,” sealed with golden wax, and 
containing a request for “ ihe favour 
of my company’^ on the following 
“ evening (Twelfth-night),” at 

the house of an intimate acquaintance 
•of ouJT family. IIow keenly appre¬ 
hensive is human vanity, even in the 
dayi 0 our childhood; how sensitive 


[May, 

to every trifle affecting our conse¬ 
quence 1 Boy as I was, the visions 
of fun and Twelfth-cake, prompted by 
the note, fled before the all-potent 
spell of titular promotion. With what 
rapture did 1 gloat over the superscrip¬ 
tion ! the very letters of my surname 
seeming to swell under the conscious¬ 
ness of the prefixed “ Mr.'” And 
how oft, with lover’s insatiety, did I 
pore over the bland humility of re¬ 
questing the_/flwotfr of my company ! 

Thai note’, with its glittering seal (a 
marvellous production in ray eyes), 
bearing some French motto now for¬ 
gotten, but wliicb I remember tiuns- 
lating at the time with no small degree 
of self-complacency, was for years 
preserved among the sacred treasures 
of iny school-box. And what an im¬ 
portant aflair was the answer thereto, 
involving the careful scruiiiiy cfa whole 
quire of “ best gilt-edged” for the 
selection of a spotless sheet, the prac¬ 
tising on backs of letters and odd scrips 
of paper to discover ibe most seemly 
phraseology, working the ahstruse pro¬ 
blem, as to the supremacy of “ has 
much pleasure in accepting,”over “ac¬ 
cepts with much ])leasure,” no proto¬ 
col or manifesto leceiviiig more mature 
deliberation I And, then’ the manufac¬ 
ture of the pen, from a new quill, the 
flower of a quarter of a hundred of 
“ real IJainbro,” the shape from nib to 
shoulder being perfect symmetry, and 
the preparatory dty experiments there¬ 
with on the note-paper, to ascertain the 
necessary distance between the lines, 
and prevent a divorce in a polysyllabic 
vyord ! And what precautionary dip¬ 
ping and shaking did it thereafter un¬ 
dergo, lest the fiist word should break 
down through an exuberance of ink! 
so that, by the lime this immaculate 
document was written, folded, and 
sealed, it was a sharp morning’s work. 

’ The missive was scarcely despalclied, 
ere a difficultysuggested itself of a 
somewhat formitlable character. On 
inspecting iny wardrobe, the blue 
monkey jacket which bad theretofore 
figured as my “ Sunday’s best,” ex¬ 
hibited symptoms of having both 
“ toaxed and waned ” at elbows and 
back. A new garment was, therefore, 
voted necessary; and, after ninch pout¬ 
ing expostulation as to the preposterous 
idea of dressing a “ Mr.” like a i»on- 
key, the title being enforced by the 
resistless testimony of my note of in¬ 
vitation, the important change from the 
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jacket to the coateef —that brevet step 
towards manhood—was carried nem. 
con. Tlie tailor was summoned ; and 
praised be the memory of that artisan 
(he has long since been Job’s bosom 
Mend), for the exemplary patience 
with which he received a code of in¬ 
structions respecting this fabric, as 
complicated and almost as diffuse as a 
table of logarithms. On the succeed¬ 
ing Friday evening, according to i)ro- 
tnise, did this sainted miracle of punc¬ 
tuality and endurance produce to my 
enchanted gaze a matciiless structure 
of dark blue clotli, gemmed with golden 
mirrors. Oh! the gorgeous splendour 
of those buttons! I have seen notliing 
like them since. No ensign of militia 
evei' donned his virgin uniform with 
more bewildered delight, than did I 
try on iny beloved coatee. The fit was 
perfect; albeit, the pockets behind did 
sorely bother me, and, like Othello, 
I was “ perplex’d in the extreme." 
And now the s|)irit of impatience got 
hold upon me; I longed to exhibit 
myself in my panoply of conquest, and 
actually pined for the arrival of the all- 
impoitant Monday. Oh! how ardently 
I wished that days, like dogs, would 
run in couples, or that lawyers could 
make fact of fiction, and merge the 
Sunday into ‘‘ dies non !" lint, no — 
“ tempus/ugit" was a glaring humbug 
— the old gentleman stood confi’ssed in 
his true character,us '*edu.c rvrum "—he 
had evidently gorged himself to a stand¬ 
still, and gone to sleep, with his prime 
minister, onr eight-day clock, for his 
bedfellow — the latter functionary hav¬ 
ing, for the nonce, exchanged his ac¬ 
cursed tic-dolorau for the mi.mps, 
and, instead of striking the hours, 
“ struck work.” But Monday came at 
last, and with it a burning anxiety fur 
the very hour of my debut. In the 
course of the morning I got up a 
sort of “ dress rehrarsal,” very much 
to my own satisfaction, and, “ coffee 


at seven” being appended to the note, 
at six precisely, I entered on the real 
duties of the toilet. Never since its 
first discovery, did the oft eulogised 
virtues of Macassar oil receive a more 
palpable corroboration than in the 
radiant halo witli which it invested my 
head. I was a kind of practical il- 
lustraiion of -capillary attraction—a 
drawing-room advertisement for Messrs. 
Howland and Son. A dance being 
hinted as part of the evening’s amuse¬ 
ments, T liurled defiance at the frost, 
and arrayed my netiier limbs in nan¬ 
keen, silks, and pumps, a white waist¬ 
coat, and the matchless coatee, the 
buttons glowing like furnace*, com¬ 
pleting my adonising armour. The 
looking-glass became to me a persono- 
meter, wliicli rose in proportion to the 
severity of my scrutiny. My entree to 
the parlour was to be the. event of the 
evening. “ l^ok and die 1” was my 
motto; and 1 revelled in anticipated 
conquests over the hearts of all its fairer 
victims. At seven o’clock my school- 
fellthv, W,, called for me, by ap« 
jiointnient, and we sallied forth to¬ 
gether for the scene of action. Tlie 
street-door vibrated with my triumphant 
rap, our hats were taken by the servant, 
and wo ascended tbe stair, I, being 
the elder, taking the lead. At the 
drawing-room door my name was 
announced, and,almost at its tlireshnld, 
I commenced the perfornianee of rny 
best daiiciiig-school bow, which had 
just readied its climax when my 
friend, VV., seeing so fair a back, 
was seized with an irrepressible spirit 
of leap-frog ; 1 became conscious of a 
momeiilary indorsement; and, while 
he was demurely making his congee 
inside tli* door, 1 lay sprawling on the 
mat, witli my nose bleeding in streams. 

“ Sic transit gloria Monday f”, 

And Exit 9IUiS(V, Jr* 
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A GREEK FRAGMENT, LATELY DISCOVERED AT DERRYNANE* 

[This fragment, discovered in 1829, at a spot where "email Latin and less 
Greekliave been hitherto discoverable, has been revised with great care and 
diligence: many errors liad crept into it, " libreriorum imperitid,*^ but the 
Editor trusts'that he has removed the most glaring. There is no doubt that 
it is part of some great prophecy, concerning some great man of the 
flibcrnici, a people under the dominion of Athens; though it is strange 
that Thucydides does not mention that people. The prophecy itself is 
strange, especially as it is delivered, not ih the usual oracular nexameter, but 
in trimeter iambics. Hut the strangest thing of all is, that Person, Bentley, 
and oUiers, sh6u1d have written notes for it before it was discovered ; tiius 
making every thing connected with it prophetical. Truly there are more 
things in heaven and.eartii than are dreamt of by your philosophy.] 

’ll rovi If oticu KtftfMfUf^ fttiuf 
''h.v»rt» yvioti ivdfrSf 

frafrinfAfi, w«yx(>«eTi$* 

As|<e< ‘tuicufcf vfcfcf, 

T«1 Mivfci; w«Tr/«; iufnftttret, ^ 


<I>iv! pA ! 7r»?ietuv TUf xAea; 

Eviu, ftitvFKOf vtiltl'tv* FVJffUtTf TfirMf’ 

Ev^f< UxmFrm fAetPTVftKrifvt^ 

AAA evK if ttitf virftf 

*Ot 8 y«g iV«e»Ti5 IxjeAijviisj, ^ 

^r^xT»} Tt iufcfiut i^trUif ^ iirtiXsFiitf, 

IIctAiy TI*ir<Wi)5J* rSf rxTtfT^dym m»«c^ 

”Eo-T«6<, tot XvStf St)^«Ai<f 

’^AygAVS icuTxpffT^^ FVf ydXxKTt /ivTti^ov- 

’'iCfouf fiif iimoTTUFSi^^ w«»TS{ ’AyyAotA/, 

Jl^rr «£» SixpffxftfTt rSf HetTraff vtto. 

BAyrjATTS^wr y«g ^XKT^opo^m xrxtnyv^if 
Kto/iov^yUtf if Ktiorttif xyu^iTxt, 

0? ft'if Tt iufOf f^y/AX i^XFOVFtf (jTATl). ** 

Ti'f ** aS» IlAMriWArr xHf ii/xfourtf 
Tw tv/AXT xftgt/orux xrxfT$s tvFijSui 

SpX^evFtf Xliff KXt (AtXlpOftf 

''AxOfTii OVK XXOfTl ^X^tVfTXt ^Oftf j 

nSf ‘AyyXtx'of TAvJ' cwav; «KAvrAer«. 

" "AfX^ O’KArriAA T<f ftiyxt yi»«AVT«fi, 

Tor Vo^ixfof^^ iiVfMf tiwAT* IkAvw.” 

' Tliis house, called olx^ Ka^avaiv, was a legislative assembly amongst the 
Athenians, which underwent many changes during the democratic despotism of 
Athens. For its political history, see Potter’s ArchaoL Grac., lib. 10005. 
There is one thing relating to it which is worth mentioning, viz. that about 
1830 B.c. it was opened to all the "tagrag and bobtail” of Athens and Hibernia. 

Tire person addressed ia this apostrophe must have had great influence 
(" infiuenzam tmignani” as Dawes calls it) in the assembly, as he is said to 
•govern every thing by the Hibernian members (yw«» properly signifies a joint of 
a tail). • 

“ Dirigitartus.”—Vino. 
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The Greek has a curious idiom, and some words are not to be found in the 
lately-publislied-costing-nearly-a-pound-more-Done-again-Lexicoii. 

® This epithfet was applied to Neptune: Homer,pr/sstw, calls him “agitator 
of the earth.” Here some very powerful noise*maker is addressed. 

® “ Valdfc dubito, an iste quern suspiceris in hoc carmine addicetur, quippe 
qui semi)er foeminas Athenienses opprobriis cumulavit. Improbabile igitur cst, 
Musam sui se.Kus oblitam istuin detrectatorem laudibus lionorAsse';”— Elms, 
ad loc. 

* Polus ille “ quern T.alini “ viscium ” vocant, apud Ilibernicos 

abundabat.—Potter. Some suppose that this drink, which is now called whisky, 
and may be obtained at a penny a “ dhrain ” (though formerly, in Athens, it was 
ten dmclims of money for one of the “ sparit ”), was the nectar which Ilomer 
sings of: Et'Sn—It is a metaphor, “ Vuldc fot liset Pindarica,” as Porson 
observes, to talk of “ glory sleepingbut we think the idea of “ glory getting 
dhrunk with wliishky is more stronger still.”—P. P. 

^ Commentators doubt whether the accent be put on the 

penultimate or ante-penultimate: we should say the former; because it then 
signifies “ martyr-slaying.” Now, if we refer to that facetious work, Joe Miller’s 
History of Greece, we are told, in his ninth volume, b. vi. § 5, that “the Hiber¬ 
nian Papista: were very fond of converting all others to their own opinions; and 
the way in which they did it was by a gentle admonition, a mild, meek-minded 
blunderbuss, or a well-meaning gentle tap on the head, or even a calm, deliberate 
roasting at the fire; which fire, for convenience, was composed of your own 
house; and, if you chose, you were allowed the additional comfort of your wife 
and children’s presence.’' But, in spite of all this forcible conviction produced 
on the minds of men, Thucydides was heard* to say, “that, if ever they caught 
him in Tipperary, they might canonise or gun-ise him for a martyrthereby 
intimating that he disliked those proceedings. 

* The same metaphor Pindar often uses; e.g .— 

'Ex Xi^evf imyu fdm 
fjMM irakaiii*, 

'H i/miu irifiv, 

Hermann, “</c melris touching on the different kind of measures 

used in Greece, assures us, that “ if we take one cyuthus (which is ecjual to about 
a quartern English measure) of the spirit called whisky,” it will not affect our 
heads; but if we take it in too great a quantity — say two or three cyathi—we 
shall be “ semidei ” the next day. 

’ These 'l»e- “ priests of the church,’’ are marked out as principal 

objects of destruction. Now, this again tallies with history. Joe Miller,quoted 
stim-a, tells us: “ Now the Hibernici were the Cantabri of Athenian history ; and, 
when the state allowed the priests of the Hibernici, established by government, 
a moderiite salary, the populace grumbled so exceedingly that, backed by the 
mob, some members of the assembly proposed and carried a law, by which they 
(the priests) were allowed only sixpence a-week; and with this proviso, that 
they were to find their own tea and sugar, and support three millions of poor 
annually amongst them.” 

* Potter, in his Arc/i. Crwc., tells us, that the term iginxti was a terra 
of endearment, applied by the Papistoe to the Antimartirii, or Protestants, who 
formed the lesser and more respectable part of the Hibernic population. 

® We have frequently met with the word newrjVTJw; now it is lime we should 
give some explanatory account of it. Poller tell% us, that “ this sect rose in 
Hibernia at a latter period of their history, but that it was soon extended 
throughout the country, on account of the grateful and inviting tenets which it 
professed, and which were especially captivating to the ignorant. The name is 
derived from narara, by which name the Papislce called their Pontifex. They 
professed that their religion was founded on a Rock, which Rock was Petrus 
Apostolus; but others say it was" maintained by another liock, not Apostolus, 
but a Captain. Now, with respect to it was a very apt and applicable 

epithet to the papistic priests; for it is believed tharthe greater part of them 
were tfuly the jal/iers of half their parishes.” 
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“ Irascor tarditati virorum doctonim qui ‘ viscium ’ non accuratb aesli- 
mant; certe oper® pretium fuerif, exenipla omnia coiitulisae, quae * viscii’ usus 
eximios exhibent. Quisquis eniin liujuscc apirilus quod satis fist, imbibat slatim 
ad quamcunque rem agendam uptus erit sive scribere, sive dcclamare, aive fran- 
gere caput, ct cum ipsodialwlo in certave.”-~P0B90N, «d/oc. The 

learoed critic exemplified this in his own practice. 

» KM-rufftt. I’res. for future. 

'® 'BvfKMrtlrfT. Angl. “Mind your eye.” 

•* 'Ot-yr^arri^v, *. r. >. In this verse, tlie sound is an echo to the sense — 
rough and turgid, descriptive, of the tumultuous assemblage in the “ Coburg 
Gardensa place of resort well known amongst the llibernici. The verb 
iyu^. is put in the present tense, as is frequent in, prophetic writing. In this 
verse, there is an anapoest admitted in the fourth verse:—for the sound, we 
suppose. The epithet applied to the “ bogtrotters ” is “ slick-bearingtlie 
slick which they carried was called “shillela” by the Homans. Sestiis, ad voc.: 
“ Baculum magnum a Ilibernicis usitalum.” Dr. Jortin, in his JIe;n. Eccl. Hist,, 
mentions this great meeting in the “ Coburg Gardens,” and calls it “ tumultuous 
in the extreme.” Now, surely, we may allow uny-pea-stkk liberties in the verse, 
when (equally against rule) so much greater sticks were admitted in tlie regular 
quiet meeting just mentioned. 

“ n9ri. Adjeci hauc vocem, qua in MS. deest, sensum enira explicat et 
ad metrum complendum necessaria est. 

Th*, *. r. X. Here the poet breaks out into an apostrophe concerning the 
same unknown person whom he addresses in the ojrening lines. Vide Homer, 
Milton, Virgil, passim. It is a usual figure with those poets to exclaim, “ Who 
the deuce?” &c. &c., and then tell you it was .Tohn Thomas, M.A. F.R S.j but 
this poet will not tell you a word about it, and leaves you still poetically 
ignorant. 

tribute-rent. We do not perceive that there is any equivalent men¬ 
tioned for this “ rent;” and, surely, it is not possible that a man could persuade 
a whole people to pay him rent for nothing. It is an obscure passage, 
another name for an Athenian. 

o’KdvvtXX. “ Titula: qua'dum hinc elapsa*, vix c conjectuiA reponendae 
sunt.”— BeivTii. We have heard one great Athenian character mentioned as 
the subject of this prophecy, hut be was generally called the n—great o. 

Some suppose, that the Gordian knot here means the constitution of 
Athens, which was to be dissolved by the great man (the subject of this pro¬ 
phecy) ; and he was thence to become a king. Others say it is the reseparation 
of Hibernia from Athens, with which it was united, that is here portended. We 
leave it all to lectorum acumeni; and, as I’orson says, we desist “ ne parvula 
charta in Ubellum crescat.” 
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AN ESSAY ON ORIGINAI.ITY OF MIND, ILLUSTRATED BY A FEW 
NOTICES OF THOSE EMINENT MEN WHO HAVE BEEN DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED BY IT, ESPECIALLY POETS. 

IlY SIR EOERTON BRVDOES, 


It is probable tbat no man can alto- 
getlier estimate liimself riglitlj; ; yet 
Jlierc are many important points in 
which he must know himself better 
than any one else can know him. All 
knowledge of the human mind i.s drawn 
from internal self-observation. An in¬ 
dividual is entitled to set his own cha¬ 
racter in what he honestly believes lo 
be a true light; nor ought he to allow 
himself to be depreciated by prejudice, 
interest, malignity, or ignorance. The 
varying fashion of every age runs into 
some particular extreme, which ele¬ 
vates for a little while an inferior qua¬ 
lity—sometimes of one sort, sometimes 
of another—above its level. 

Itul there arc faculties of the mind of 
which the marks cannot be doubted, 
and of which, when they exist, the 
supeiiority can still less be questioned. 
Among these is the imagination, which 
can invent great moral and intellectual 
characters with probability and justice. 
All improbable invention i-s good for 
little; all invention of common charac¬ 
ters may amuse ordinary minds, but is 
wearisome to great minds. To be con¬ 
versant with the individual history of 
the great men of all ages,— lo have 
studied the secret movements of their 
miiKbs, and the confessions of their 
hearts,—to have felt a sincere sympathy 
with them, and to invent in the spirit 
and under the guidance of this sort of 
experience, is that sort of invention 
which proves the true gift and true ap¬ 
plication of the imaginative powers. 
Dante and Petrarch are two of the 
great models. We require human 
characters and human aflections; but 
we require them select, and worthy of 
admiration orlove. We are moved by 
the contemplation of a great man in 
solitude, when he is sick of the tur¬ 
moils and disappointments of ambition. 

I am extremely anxious to ascertain 
the sfftainly of superior talent. If it 
really exists, accidental circumstances 
and positions cannot mainly alter it. 
There are certain authors in whose 
writings we look for the genuine ore of 
thought; but these are very few. In 
most authors, tlie best we can expect is 
the application oi admitted positions to 


the subject proposed to be discussed. 
Why it is that it is so difficult for 
writers to go alone is a question of ex¬ 
treme nicety : perhaps, there may be 
wanting the imagination, which can 
combine; perhaps, that due union of 
all the |)rimary qualities of the mind, 
whicli .should be duly proportioned, and 
should all net together. If o|)inion be 
mere matter of uncertainty and caprice, 
and tliere be no common test or stand¬ 
ard to which to bring the conflicting 
atoms, then the human intellect and 
the issues of intellect are in a miserable 
state. But I do not think that it is so. 

I observe a marvellous conformity of 
opinion on almost all topics in which 
moral feeling is intermixed in the re¬ 
corded lives of .almost all men great in 
intelTect. This could not be, unless 
there was some common piinciple of 
truth. The searcli, then, after recti¬ 
tude of opinion, if there be such a 
tiling to be found as rectitude of opi¬ 
nion, need not be a vain and useless 
search. It docs not always lie upon 
the surface; it requires labour and 
skill to withdraw the veil from it. But, 
by searching with labour and skill, it 
may be found ; and tliat man to whom 
nature has given the talent cannot be 
ill occupied ill making the search. I 
do not myself believe the possibility of 
arriving at high truths without the aid 
ofactive and generous feeling ; nor can 
feeling operate in the closet without the 
aid of fancy, if not imagination. The 
power of thinking and judging rightly 
upon tilings present is a very common 
endowment; but tlic judgments thus 
made arc necessarily Air narrower, and 
less matured, limn those which the 
higher ranks of literature and the la¬ 
bours of the closet undertake to per¬ 
form. The number of standard books 
is very feq;. Standard books consist 
of original matter, not lo be found else¬ 
where but at second-hand ; whereas, 
what is second-hand, or derivative, can 
never supply the place of the original 
fountain. Bnyle is an original writer 
in biography : many and various opi¬ 
nions and crfticisms originated witli * 
liim; and, however copied since into 
other books, ought only to be sou^t 
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in him. 1 know not that there is any 
thing original in the modern Bi<^ra- 
phut Universelle. ■ Very few histories 
are written with any originality, and 
almost as few critiewns. 

It is said that 1 am in tlie habit 
of voluntarily placing myself in an un¬ 
favourable position, like pictures which 
are hung in an ill light. At present, I 
purposely avoid all order, and choose 
to introduce things vvithout connexion 
or unity, giving them no advantage of 
place; but throwing together the dis¬ 
jecta membra —I wish I could add 
poeta! An author can better explain 
the objects he has proposed to himself 
by his occupations than any other can 
do for him. Of the rectitude of those 
objects, and of the attainment of his 
ends, others will judge more impar¬ 
tially, and, perhaps, more accurately, 
than liiniself. If the love of fame were 
not implanted in us by Providence, 
we should not sacrifice so much for it; 
because the apparent returns, in the scale 
of cool reason or actual experience, 
are but very liglit. We cimnot alVvays 
draw the line between duties and 
amusements. Providence allows of 
an intermixture of innocent recrea¬ 
tions ; which often tend to strengthen 
the mind, and enable us to perform 
our duties with more vigour. The 
effects of some amusements do not end 
with ourselves; but are productive, 
tlirough our means, of the same effects 
upon others. There is implanted in our 
natures a strong desire of communica¬ 
tion with others: we are not content 
to keep the truth with which we are 
impressed lucked up in our own bo¬ 
soms. This drives those who have ar¬ 
dent minds and glowing sentiments to 
the love and practice of poetry, as the 
proper vehicle of their ideas and feel¬ 
ings. Ordinary poetry, however, which 
is generally the most popular, is but a 
parade of false feelings, promulgated 
through vanity. We must not expect 
any consistency of opinions in the 
busy multitude, who are conflicting in 
tlie world for llieir own selfish interests. 
They have no sliame in taking the be¬ 
nefit of all opposite principles and ar¬ 
guments, and in giving the benefit of 
nmie! These people must persuade 
themselves that a system of delusion is 
fair; and that professions of morality 
or conscience arc pardonable baits, by 
* which the cunning and prudent may 
catch and entrap the \9^ak and incau¬ 
tious. If a mail’s exertions in litera¬ 


ture draw civility and kindness to him, 
they have an ample reward ; but, un¬ 
fortunately, they seldom acquire to him 
this good. There is a jealousy and 
hatred of the implied supwiority of his 
pretensions; and he, especially, who 
teaclies severe truths is more dreaded 
and avoided than courted. He, in¬ 
deed, who is a mere man of dexterous 
talent, and applies it to flatter the pre¬ 
vailing fashions, follies, and vices of the 
day, may obtain distinction, be covered 
with praise, and received with adula¬ 
tion and gladness. But great minds 
cannot bend; sincerity is the essence 
of their strength. It is idle to suppose 
that a feeble understanding can, by the 
mere power of ftincj/, write good poetry. 
Tlie power of throwing the light of an 
original, vigorous, and just mind on 
whatever subject it touches is an en¬ 
dowment highly to be esteemed, and 
even venerated. To live in the world 
without thought, or in a twilight of 
thought, is misery. He who clears 
away the mist is a great benefactor. 
The necessity of going in trammels, 
and working mechanically, attaches to 
inferior minds. We ought not to de¬ 
sert the path where we can have few 
competitors, fur one where there arc 
many, and those better qualified than 
ourselves. Men are not always what 
they seem to be; but self-confidence 
makes us sometimes what we wish to 
be. The noblest mind is yet so weak, 
that it seems doubtful wiietber it is 
worth while to sacrifice much for this 
superiority among the weak. Except 
in moments of enthusiasm, we cannot 
have a confident feeling that posthu¬ 
mous fame is of any value. Vanity 
lies in a constant state of mortification; 
the subject whom it rules thus inces¬ 
santly puts himself at the mercy of 
others. If it be the passion to seem, 
and not to be, then we are dependent 
on another’s judgment, or pretended 
judgment. There, probably, was never 
a stronger-minded /iian than Milton,— 
a man of profound reason as well as of 
gigantic imagination. But the public 
have no means of judging of merit, 
except by the popular cry. Johnson 
was one of those grand men |^ose 
occasional ebullitions of vast intel¬ 
lectual power never tire. Gray always 
thought, not only with force and recti¬ 
tude, hut with extreme feeling. Mere 
sensitiveness, without a strong internal 
consciousness of moral feeling, ends in 
nothing. We have the powers of so 
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conducting our habits, and so disci* 
plining our minds, as almost to turn 
this material world into a spiritual cre¬ 
ation. Gray said to West, that if cir¬ 
cumstances prevented a man from ap¬ 
plying his talents to the use of the 
public, it was sufficient to cultivate and 
improve his own mind. But we 
ought not to live merely ^*fntges con- 
sumcre'' 

The possessor of talents knows not 
their force till he tries to develope 
them. None are so odious and mis¬ 
chievous as those who write or say 
things merely because they think them 
plausible, without regard to their 
truth. The enthusiast may, however, 
sincerely believe what the cold calcu¬ 
lator will not allow to be possible; 
and what he believes his ardour may 
bring into life. Constant intercourse 
w'ith society destroys all enthusiasm; 
and men hardened by this intercourse 
always call enthusiasm bombast. The 
same men call what is real bombast 
grand and eloquent. Is it asked why 
some should be always wrong, and 
others always right ? It is a reward to 
the latter for virtue and culture. They 
who believe morals and sentiment to 
be mere verbiage, must necessarily 
think the stronger the words the more 
the morality and sentiment. So it is 
with poetical ornament; they who 
think all ornament mere empty flowers, 
must necessarily think the mere 
flowers the better ornament. Some¬ 
times the talent of men lies merely in 
writing; neither in action nor even in 
conversation does it shew itself at all; 
and yet the talent cannot be doubted. 
Some men frequently suffer a lalent 
which they possess in a strong degree 
to be at times suspended,—such as the 
judgment under a temporary predo¬ 
minance of passion, or fancy. They 
who have only the one faculty of judg¬ 
ment, and that in a much weaker de¬ 
gree, may thus appear for a time much 
superior to them. Men of imagination 
often endure patiently real evils, and 
sink under ideal ones. This is not al¬ 
ways desirable; but there are those to 
whom, in the varied conditions of life, 
it may sometimes be beneficial. In 
this iron age there is an attempt to de¬ 
cry and extinguish all real genius, and 
substitute in its place a bastard kind of 
gaudy assumption, more useful to the 

K se whicn they who lead the pub- 
ind have in view. But nothing 
will do wUhoqt fnprgy and life; flat 


thoughts and descriptions, however 
clear and just, produce ennui. Thus, 
Biackmore’s Creation is tiresome, and 
unpoetical, 'in defiance of Johnson’s 
praise; and so is Knight’s Landscape, 
for the same reason. And thus cold 
rules will never succeed in making a 
poet, for which animation and tire are 
indispensable. Many, however, are 
judges of the technicalities of art who 
cannot sy mp;ithise with the nicer touches 
of real genius. But, then, these tech¬ 
nical beauties only attract while they 
are new, and are soon superseded by 
others of their own stamp. Powerful 
thought monopolises attention, and will 
spare no pains to the minute study of 
expression. Where splendid words 
are supplied by memory they always 
overlay the thoiiglit. It is always 
vicious, where the thought is not trans¬ 
parent through the language. Judg- 
meiit rises from an acute power of nice 
distinction, and nice comparison. Tt 
is unfortunate when a higli degree of 
thisj^faculty is wasted on temporary 
subjects, as was Bezu’s case; yet we 
are always pleased with eminent skill, 
even when the subject has ceased to 
interest. Nice distinctions flash with 
pleasure upon the mind, and give the 
faculties an emotion of energy. The 
spiritual shadows of the intellectual 
world haunt us, and provoke us to a 
perpetual attempt to embrace them ; 
every flitting idea which we embody 
seems to be a treasure added to the 
material world. There is a sort of 
freshness and force of opinion which 
comes fi'om genius, or powerful talent, 
totally unlike what is borrowed. All 
but mens suna in corporc sano, com¬ 
bined with independence, is valueless, 
'file caprice of numan opinion is too 
great to place any reliance upon se¬ 
curing it, whatever be the force of ar¬ 
gument, and truth, and merit of the 
cause. 

I am inclined to believe that a man 
would do well, for his own happiness, 
never to quit the beaten path; but, if 
I admit this, 1 must admit that happi¬ 
ness consiits in the absence of genius 
and talents,—for genius and talents 
never did, and never will, confine 
themselves to beaten paths. To ex¬ 
amine, explore, and make new efforts, 
is of the essence of these qualities. In 
the meantime; they incur hazards and ^ 
disappointments to which the beaten 
path would never have exposed them ; 
yet it cannot be conceded, that specn- 
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lalioti and reasoning, and a resort to 
principles, ought to be considered as 
matter of mere cariosity and amuse¬ 
ment, and not be attempted to be ap¬ 
plied practically. It is true that the 
most ingenious, plausible, and appa¬ 
rently conclusive reasoning overlooks 
some ingr«iient or circumstance which 
operates practically, and which, there¬ 
fore, justifies the ojnnions wliich have 
been taught by experience. But, if we 
were to make no attempts at advance¬ 
ment in knowledge on this account, we 
should first be stationary, and then re¬ 
trograde. It is only by repeated de¬ 
ductions from principles, and repeated 
trials of tliem by tbe test of experieticc, 
that we can arrive at the numerous 
profound and deeply laid truths which 
amend and exalt our nature. I'nrticular 
failures are the price wc must ])ay for 
knowledge and extended wisdom. 
Genius, especially in youth, is apt to 
carry this adventurous spirit much too 
far for its quiet or safety. 

Cunning and self-interest are always 
on the watcii to urge it into snares,— 
to make it pay the cost, and then to 
defraud it of the advantages. There 
is no contending with cold-blooded, 
hypocritical, FnUeus-hke artifice; they 
who have no sincerity, whose weapons 
arc simulation and dissimulation, arc 
often sure fabricators of their own self¬ 
ish fortunes; but they are a curse to 
society. I know that it is the favourite 
doctrine of tlie multitude, that if com¬ 
mon minds are most fitted to succeed 
in tlte w’orld, it is us it ought to be. 
On the contrary, 1 contend that this is 
tlte triumph of fSatan, which Providence 
can permit only as a punishment. 1 
take it, that Irard-lieartedncss, false¬ 
hood, deceit, and cunning, will always 
triumph over delicate and sensitive 
virtue. Lord Byron was a great 
genius; but he had a good deal of tlte 
devil in him ; and it must be admitted 
that it was this which carried him for¬ 
ward triumphant through the world. 
In the notes to Childe Harold, canto 4, 
there are these words, cited from the 
Academical Questions; “ lie who will 
not reason is a bigot, he who cannot 
is a fool, and be who dare not is a 
slave.” 

But it may be added, that he who 
vrill not, dares not, because he knows 
that his ccHiduct and intentions are 
' dishonest and wicked, and cannot 
stand the test of reason. It is quite 
impossible that any thing can be just or 


justifiable Uiat can be shewn to be con¬ 
trary to reason and equity; or that there 
can be any difficulty in shewing a thing 
to be right whidi is right; or that the 
monstrous doetrme can be admitted, 
that what is speculatively true' may be 
practically false. 

It is, perhaps, natural for mankind 
to make use of all sorts of weapons to 
carry their points. If, in the heat of 
contention, they may be forgiven for 
the attempt, they cannot be forgiven 
for perseverance, after they have Ijeen 
shewn to be wrong. There is nothing 
against which I set myself more vehe¬ 
mently (because there is nothing of 
which the admission would give me a 
more despondent view of life) than 
that the abstract principles and rules 
of reason, equity, and justice, are mere 
matters of ornament and flourish for 
the affluent and easy; and cannot he 
hrouglit into action in the conflict of 
busy life, where (it is pretended) c.c- 
pcilience nnist govern. 

Ill the prc.«out disorganised state of 
society, questions are raised, and things 
called into doubt, which would never 
have been attempted at any former 
period of national habits. This arises 
from lifting the low, and debasing the 
high ; from the overthrow of what had 
hitheito been taken as data not to be 
contested; by setting every fool and 
rascal free, to kick and pull down what 
is coiulenined to destruction, under 
the odious and false stigma of preju¬ 
dices. The eflect of ail this is frightful 
in either alternative. If licentiousness 
and anarchy do not follow from it, 
then (and things seem now on their 
return) they will be suppressed at the 
expense of ruitionul freedom. I think 
this the least evil of'the two; but this 
is also dreadful! 

Though it may seem arrogant to 
take so much credit to myself; yet I 
hesitate not to say, that, when I se¬ 
riously take up a subject, I am a close 
and deep rcasonerjL- not bastiiy seiz¬ 
ing, and, therefore, not prone, easily 
and lightly, to err. My aflcctions, and 
the ductility of my temper, may be 
seduced; my understanding is of 
sterner stuff, and, when once appealed 
to, cannot he led astray. It is all 
waste labour to attempt by plausible 
substitutes to vary tlie shapes and forms 
of immutable truth. 

1 know that there are a numerous 
class of mankind who entertain a be¬ 
lief, that there is so much uncertainty 
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in tbe conclusions to be come to, and 
the judgments to be pronounced, in 
human affairs, that a superior degree of 
ingenuity and niauagement, with the 
mixture of a little sophistry, may turn 
the balance either way, as desires or 
interests may prompt. But tliey who 
think so, entertain a false confidence 
and a falw belief. Tliey may succeed, 
and do succeed, too often, when tliey 
have weak people to deal with. But 
when once the question is fairly raised, 
they will have a hazardous and hope¬ 
less contest. There are others who 
will enter into no argument, but rely 
entirely on bodily exertion, and aninial 
courage,— on the tnanceuvres of per¬ 
sonal solicitation, and secret misrepre¬ 
sentation,— on private assertion, wlicre 
tliere is none to controvert,— and jiri- 
vate insinuations, where there is none 
to detect. 1 make due allowances for 
the natural tendency of the human 
mind to delude itself into opinions 
concordant with its wislies or interests. 
Certain colourings and exaggerations 
may be expected, and forgiven ; but 
the outlines and main colours of the 
things themselves cannot be reversed, 
nor changed. Black cannot be made 
white, and what is crooked cannot be 
made straight. When such attempts 
are successful, in defiance of the con¬ 
viction of him on whom they are suc¬ 
cessful, merely because the conceder is 
desirous to gain the good-will, or good 
word, of him to whom he makes the 
concession, the conceder fulls into a 
most grievous delusion. Such a re- 
compeiice (were it worth having) was 
never yet gained in this way. No man 
feels kindness, or gives praise, to him 
whom he has deluded. It is admitted, 
that it is often very long before a ge¬ 
nerous mind can be brought to be fully 
impressed with these severe truths. 
For niy part, I had reached iny Hfty- 
fifth year, before I could be brought to 
think that they were even general; 
and, alos! when my eyes weie open, 1 
was not the master of my own judg¬ 
ment. I am myself come to this opi¬ 
nion, that there are many palpable 
truths which ought not to be admitted 
to be brought into debate. To suffer 
tbe question to be entertained, is to en¬ 
courage those who ate adventurous 
enough to try any tiling which tlieir in¬ 
terest prompts to persevere in those 
efforts, which ought to be crushed in 
the bud. 

When we dwell a long while on an 


evil subject, we lose something of the 
force of the revolting and glaring im¬ 
pressions which strike us whenever we 
returnjfresA to it. Men may, by de¬ 
grees, habituate themselves to endure to 
hear the most paljmble and telf-ev'ulcnt 
truths disputed. I have oAen said, 
that there is a certain point up to 
which candour may be asked and per¬ 
mitted to go, in judging of other men’s 
actions, declarations, and intentions. 
But to go-beyond that ])oint is to allow 
the nature of things to be reversed,— 
to admit that there is no real difference 
between crime and virtue, justice and 
injustice, right and wrong,—that meum 
and tuum may be absolutely con¬ 
founded,— and that the boldest and 
subtlest man may be always made to 
appear in the right. We judge of 
crimes in courts by rules which leave 
no particle of doubt in the mind of a 
wise and intelligent man. No man 
feels a difficulty in distinguishing be¬ 
tween murder and manslaughter, —be- 
tw’cqp tbe premeditated scheme and 
the accidental ebullition of momentary 
passion, — between the system prepense 
of unlawful gain .and the irregularity of 
means by which the want of fortitude of 
endurance gels out of a dangerous and 
unforeseen scrape. I say that these are 
marks of distinction, which, when they 
occur, cannot admit of a doubt, and 
which no one in his senses would allow 
to be nigued away, or even hear argu¬ 
ment about, unless, indeed, he were 
under frightful duresse. 

If there be no distinction between 
right and wrong,—if a bold man can do 
what he will with impunity, and with¬ 
out loss of reputation, by having the 
courage and dexterity to support an 
argument that black is white, —then, in 
the society where such things prevail, 
every thing is at the mercy of the most 
daring and most unconscientious. Pro¬ 
priety, lame, every thing which consti¬ 
tutes the happiness and supplies the 
wants of man—even bread—is thrown 
off its basts and tossed into the air to 
be scrambled for, and grasped by the 
strongest and most dexterous hand ! 

It seems to me, that be who has not 
the moral courage to endure the teni- 
jiorary evils and injuries of a breach or 
defiance of law or conscience, commit¬ 
ted by otliers towards him in tlie inter¬ 
val before protection or retribution can ^ 
come, is at the mercy of whatever the ' 
cupidity or malice of scoundrels may . 
choose to inflict. The alternative may 
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tefatlOftMU; but Uie letset evil musi 
ineiiired. We may be in- 
4 ptai, to believe tint men 
v^o baVe Supported a decent cbaractci 
ja the vorla will, if not Aom con- 
(tctcaiey fiom fear of the woikl’s 
oeosure, oe undei lestraint as le their 
af^iops, and not break those limitt* 
Within which the appcaiance of some 
degree of coainc and ooniely Jione<<(y is 
included But expet icnte pipves that 
It IS not io. Tliere is, among the 
crowd of men engaged in getting then 
livelihoods, and making then foi tunes, 
a very large and .ippalling portion who 
have no lestraint whatever but what 
they deem, upon a calcuhtion of all 
then means, a preponderating chance 
of exposuie of punishment. 1 hey aie 
uttcily insensible to any ciuction of 
eenciosity, oi sting of regret oi le- 
fuctance, they do not feel a moment’s 
hesitation to take advaiitige of kmd 
confidence, nor to deceive by the most 
shameless pretensions of hypocrisy; it 
the moment they deal the blow ofiuin, 
or adraimstCi the poison of death, they 
shed crocodilian teats, they talk of the 
vanities of this world, of the worthless¬ 
ness of pelf, of the emptiness of eaithly 
advantages, and the onlycomfoittobc 
had IS in purity of conscience If, at 
last,you detect them in ROBBriiv,thcy 
ciy, ** /{Ac Bohm Jiood, that they only 
pyph to give to tht pool No- 
tifrflgSntl Ittiep them in the right path 
but the Wd n>d of foice and power. 
They will phindet even under the gal¬ 
lows They laugh at leptoaches, 
wind to them, and they le- 
gard nothing but bkiws 

Buonaparte was only upon a laiger 
scale what six-lehlhs of those who call 
themstlyes men of business arc (if 
they have ability) upon a smallei. 
Yet, with all their cunning and dissi¬ 
mulation, they expose tlie cloven foot 
to a shiewd eye at eveiy furn. Men 
sometimes become so habituated to 
evil, that they at last lose the percep¬ 
tion of right and wrong ; they then 
betray themselves, when they do not 
suspect the discovery they ase making. 

If the foMfid<ibon of all claims to su- 
peiiority, intellectual oi morpl, were 
mere matter of capucious opinion, and 
. nbi capable of being dcteimint|d by 
clear prinoj^es and precise tests, then 
^the boldest m&n, or the greatest m- 
iriga^r, might justify the confidence 
that Ik was it\ his own power to lift 
iufnself into $uph distipciiop and pte- 


eminence a» he sliouid flesire. Thep, 
too, the fact of distinetioti obta.ned 
would be the proof tiiat distinction Was 
dcscived. 

But the gradations of merit, intbl- 
lectual and moral, arc, in truth, posi¬ 
tive, and can bo ascei tamed with cer¬ 
tainty, distinctness, and niCety< Fa¬ 
vourable picjudices cannot confei what 
docs not exist; unfavouiable ones can¬ 
not take away what does exist 

The fQice which comes frotn the 
complex opeiationa of mind is com¬ 
monly of stow giowtli. Simple fancy 
in ly be povvciful in vouth ; but, even 
then, to tind adequate language as the 
lepresentative of it, is a soit of intel¬ 
lectual procCoS, not to be acquired vvitii- 
out a good deal of mental discipline 

The povvei of fancying what we have 
seen, when we aie lemoved from it by 
time 01 place, is, probably, more or less 
possessed by all intellectual beings It 
IS by the higli degree of its vividness 
that genius is characterised,— and 
])oetical genius by the addition il con- 
sideiation of the quality of the tiling 
fancied 

What IS denied at second-hand fiom 
impulses bonowed fiom otheis, and 
nut fiom oiigiiial impression, be¬ 
tray s Itself in faintness, in exaggeration, 
or in seivile identity. No one can n- 
tionally hope that his faino will live 
who his been made an author by acci¬ 
dent, and without peculiar gifts fiom 
natuie 

An imagination not fo.ced, but ac¬ 
tive and 1 vely by natuie, is necessaiy, 
as well as a cleai and stiong fancy. 
But imagui itiun is often dangerous in 
Its application to poetical life, l>ccausc 
It often substitutes assumed piemises 
for thoaC winch aie in actual operation 
in a parlicuiai c.ise. Nicety and close¬ 
ness, rather than extent of obseivation, 
makes a in in piactically skilful in the 
common affairs of life. 

PubUc fame is the mere effect of ca> 
price or chances,-^ viz, it follows tne 
dictates of two or three individuals, 
actuated in their own judgments, ge¬ 
nerally, by whim, or passion, or con¬ 
ceit , and'themselves elected by the 
multitude, tis guides, through Capi»ce 
01 chance. * 

Among the traits most likely to catch 
tlie notice of the roobuie strength and 
vibtenceof feature, and g^aie ofcoloui- 
ing The mob, ed if Gated ds well *as 
unefUicated, want nicety of iaste to 
relish nrliat ig cliaide and sober. Th^ 
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can pnly be moived by exit^eraled ad- 
dresa^ to tbe fancy or the feeling. 
Theie is a harmony in conri>osiliou of 
the highest clu^, as in painting, whicli 
cannot be appreciated oy vulgar eyes. 
The favourites of the mob never last 
long: one age never likes the favour- 
ites of another. Novelty, and wonder 
resulting from novelty, are the grand 
attractions. 

VVith Charles 11. came in the French 
school of poetry— beuucoup d"esprit; 
but little fancy, little sentiment, and no 
imagination : witty observations on 
life, and witty delineations of chaiac- 
tcr; pointed maxims; epigrammatic 
satire court gallantry ; gay rompli- 
iiients; Uie flattery of a lively intellect, 
employed in saying what was in¬ 
genious rather than what was true : 
still, often coarse, vulgar, and rude, in 
all 'but those of lli^ very lirst abilities. 
The couplet had not yet anived at its 
poriect vigour of coiistructiuii and liar- 
iiiony of sound, till Dry den, in las lat¬ 
ter years, brought it to perfection. Hut 
1 )ry den, when he had liu, choice of his 
iiiaieriaU, prefeired a svdijcct of ratio- 
hiation to a subject of imagination or 
^mey: his images and his sentiments 
were the efforts ol a great mind, con¬ 
ceiving vigoiously whatever was pre¬ 
sented to him; and expressing with 
pow'cr, elegance, and admirable flow of 
iiumlier^, whatever lie conceived. An 
uiiiniitatcd terseness of style; a manly 
disdain of supcifluoiis words; a variety 
of construction, adapted to the sense to 
be conveyed; perspicuity; elasticity; 
neive — all mark llic manner of ins 
lattei poems, 

Jltil, still, his icry manner betrays 
that he is the repeater, and not the 
orinimlor, of lii« mak'riuls; a tune of 
light laillcry, or "ven mockery, often 
e.scapes him, as if he were in jest, and 
wished his very leader to notice that he 
was but half seiious. The love either 
of imagery or seiitimenl was not native 
to him ; and it was ratlior front the art 
of describing it than from the pure 
love of what he described that he 
derived pleasure. The fables he se¬ 
lected led him into times of fiction and 
romance; hut his own mind was better 
cdlcu);,'itrd to investigate severe truth, 
and delineate men aiid manners" as 
they are. 

In Pope there is more sweetness, but 
1e^ manly idiomatic force. The sweet¬ 
ness is too monotonous, and often ap- 
jrears too artificial; 'but the most pro- 
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roinent native faculty of Pope, like tliat 
of Ihydea, was the understanding. 
Imagery and Hcntiment were moic ac¬ 
quired, or more occasional. 

Towards the latter part of Po/ie’s 
life, 2%ows<nrbrought descriptive poetry 
into fttshton. . Then rose the didactic, 
which undertook to clothe abstract 
philosopliical notions with the orna¬ 
ments of poetical language. And, at 
the same r time, Collins and Grup 
adorned Iprics with personification and 
allegory. These jiroduclions tended 40 
bring back poetry into its more proper 
regions. Hut, in the effort to get back 
into the domains of fiction, they often 
receded too far into the contrary ex¬ 
treme, from plain sense and practical 
obscivatioii ; thi diction became too, 
far removed fiom actual usage : in 
piiisuiiig the oisionarp, the writer was 
caught by tlie_/rtn^«s/<V; affected sen¬ 
timents and tiiigid images were sub¬ 
stituted for leal pathos, and real 
grandeur; and the poetry was no 
Ioniser a poetry of Umught, but only of 
fluttering lungnugc. Tlie thoughts 
were, for the most pait, trite, insipid, 
and often even erroneous. 

It is the nature of fashion to change 
to extremes. From a luborate and 
over-ornate style, tlie next step was to 
colloquial simplicity and naked rude¬ 
ness : an affectation 'rose of imitating 
the Old lialtadi,; and alUhe established 
forms of diction and yules of metre 
were set at ileftanec. It is probable 
(hat this would not have Iiajipened but 
at a crisis when all Kiivope was con¬ 
vulsed with new nottoiis; and all 
established forms and iustitutions were 
deemed to be restrictions of prejbdice 
and wrong. Much vigour was liii- 
tUuihtcdly crushed by a severe regard' 
to models and authorities; but much 
absurdity was also siippicssed, or kept; 
in check. If there was a fantastic 
excess of ouinty ornament and over¬ 
wrought polisii ill tlje furntcr school, 
there was a fanlaslic excess of wildness, 
and rudeness, and vigour in the pre¬ 
sent ; or, where these were wanting, of 
a sickly dlid iiuip^d simplicity. The 
understanding' took little, if any, part 
in these comnositipas. The authors 
lived in » w/Slde)nes» of their own, in¬ 
habited by u work! of bcjjhgs of their 
own dreaming,imaginattone. ‘ 

OiservatioH, appli^ .to the,thoughts* 
and feelings operating in the'daily in¬ 
tercourse of society, is adap/ed to pro-' 
duce a sober sort t>f poetry, more iu- 
8 3 ' 
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structive to common sense tbnn grati* 
fying lotl)e imagination; hniohset-vatUm 
may also be applied to imaginative 
subjects; it may direct itself to study 
the visionary part of our nature, and 
thence derive stores for describing the 
native movements of the imaginative 
faculty ; and thus, observation may be 
made the source of tlie noblest ex¬ 
cursions of poetry. But, ’when the 
imagination is wanton in its inventions, 
at>d pays no regard to truth, as it dis¬ 
covers itself in the unforced visions 
of the mind, then its fictions may be 
pronounced lo'be empty bubbles, un- 
instructive, and unaffccting. 

Cowper had fancy ; but he lias dis¬ 
covered a very small portion of ima¬ 
gination. lie hangs no visions on his 
material images; his sentiments and 
thoughts are, like his language, simple, 
natural, and unadorned. Nature gave 
Burns a much richer genius, endued 
with deeper colours, and inspired by 
more passionate emotions. Spirits 
surrounded him, and ideal forms^in- 
habited every spot ofhis affections. In 
every age of poetry we may detect 
the fault of some excess, in applying 
correction to the errors of a former age. 
We may doubt if primary genius would 
have fallen into such faults of excess. 
Genius, partly, at least artificially, is 
that whicli is exposed to them. 

Mason was a rhetorician. Akenside 
was a rhetorician. It is possible that 
very deep feeling may sometimes, by 
its own force, disqualify for the due 
literary expression of it, I'hey who 
feel less are more calm, and more in 
self-possession, and, therefore, more 
fitted for literary labour. 

Talcs aie a proper part of poetry, 
because they may .shew sentiment and 
thought in iic/ion ; but, tlieii, there 
must be proper choice of incidents ami 
characters: these must nut be of an iin- 
poetical nature,— undignified, unde¬ 
fined, or ungcncroiis. They must not, 
like Crabbe’s Tales, produce despond¬ 
ence and disgust. Jt is not an excuse 
for pictures of squalid ness, tidiness, and 
misery, that these evils really exist. It 
is the business of poetry to delineate 
what gives pleasure, and not what 
gives pain. 

The prevailing fashion of poetry is 
almost always exclusive; whereas real 
►poetry is various, and comprehensive. 
When; in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
tlie dull and unanimated historical nar¬ 
rative was discovered to want the spi¬ 


ritual character of poetry, a resort was 
made (always excepting Spenser) to the 
mere flowers of poetiy, especialjy in 
pastoral imagery ; and thence, again, to 
pure metaphysics; and then, with King 
James, to metaphysics adorned and il¬ 
lustrated by conceits; and then, with 
King Charles, to sentiment and imagery, 
set off by conceits; then, with Charles 
ir., to reason and common sense, ap- 
pli^ to society and manners; then, 
with Queen Anne, to the same, clad 
with poetical dress; then, with George 
II., came the mere poetry of grand 
language, except where Collins and 
Gray made allegory and personification 
the vehicles of moral truth. '*Then, 
again, with the present century, lan¬ 
guage w'us abandoned, and matter only 
was regarded. Abstraction was ex¬ 
changed for action; tales again came 
into fashion. But, in the endeavour to 
avoid trite, commonplace, unpoetical 
characters, resort was had to extrava¬ 
gant and monstrous invention. In¬ 
stead of choosing sdcct characters^/roffi 
nature, characters were chosen out of 
nature,— as if there was no medium 
between the fantastic and the most 
meati and course reality. 

I’iction or invention is necessary in 
poetry; but it must be fiction or in¬ 
vention under the guidance of ex¬ 
perience or probability, taught by rea¬ 
son or judgment. A namilive of facts 
as they have occurred is seldom suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to a rich and excur¬ 
sive mind : sentiments and descriptions 
may be better conveyed in the charac¬ 
ter of persons placed by the creative 
pencil of imagination under circum¬ 
stances whicli have prepared the read¬ 
er’s mind for them, and which have a 
double efllct, from tlic-ir congeniality 
with the tempers and habits of those to 
wlioni they are ascribed. 

When a poet speaks in his own 
person, it too often happens that some 
unbending facts^ or some prejudices 
conceived against bis actual conduct in 
life, destroy the illusion, and are an¬ 
tidotes to that belief, without which 
the cluirm cannot work. The essence 
of poetry is in its visionary and spi¬ 
ritual parts; but their effect is at least 
augmented and set off by some ma¬ 
chinery, by some slight series of inci¬ 
dents to introduce them. The very 
name of poetry, the very meaning, 
which is involved in it, of feble or cre¬ 
ation, seems to call for this,—at least 
to make it desirable, if not necessary. 
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Young pods do noi venture early upon 
these long flights; but they generally 
dream ofthdtn. Dtyden boirowed all 
his tales; he did not even make an 
attempt to invent one ! It Im probable 
that scarce any even of those of Chau¬ 
cer, or Boccucio, were invented by 
them. VV'e have no tales worth raen- 
tionina from Chaucer to Dry den (ex¬ 
cept the borrowed ones of Prior and 
Parnell), till those of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron. Campbell, in his 
notice of Akensidc, speaks of “ the 
sweetness'' aiising from “ the direct 
represeutali'uis of life, and its warm 
realities and affeetions. Akensidc h.is 
a splendour of sonoiuus language, but 
is loo declamatory to affect, or evcii 
much to instruct. lie ])roduces an in¬ 
distinct ghuv,— an undefined and half- 
formed pleasure In Beattie there is 
occasional sweetness and beauty, but 
seldom strength, and never pathos, 
lie ne\ev jienelrates the recesses of the 
bosom. is flowery and har¬ 

monious, but cold and unaflecling. 
Darwin glitters with the highest de¬ 
gree of artificial but monotonous splen¬ 
dour. The happy and powerful ori¬ 
ginality of language which springs from 
force of feeling and vigour of conception 
is seldo.m exhibited by any but the 
primary class of writers. Jt is from 
occasional bursts of strung sentiments 
and vivid imagery, at once new, just, 
and striking, that liOrd Byron’s mastery 
appears,— sucli as stan/as xxiii. and 
XXiV. of canto 4, of Vltildc Harold. 

“ But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token, like a scorpion’s 
sting. 

Scarce seen, but with fresb bitterness 
imbued; 

And slight w-itbul may be the things 
which bring 

Back on tlie beait the weight which it 
would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound, 

A tone of music, summer’s eve, or spring; 

A flower, the wind, the ocean, which 
shall wound. 

Striking tho electric chain, wherewith 
wo are darkly bound; 

And how and why we know not; nor 
cun trace 

lEoiiie to Us cloud this lightning of the 
mind; 

But feel tlie shock renewed, nor can 
efface 

Thebli^tand blackening which it leaves 
beliind; 

Which out of tilings familiar, unde¬ 
signed, 


When least we dream of such, culls up to 
view* 

•The spectres whom no oxorciMn can 
bind,— 

I'he cold, tlie changed, perchance the 
dead—anew 

The mourned, the loved, the lost, too 
many! yet how few !” 

To adduce new tliooghts from the 
buried i^eeds of the mind, and to And 
expression for them, a faculty wliicli 
must not only be implanted bountifully 
by nature, but cultivated by long la¬ 
bour, discipline, and care. It is not to 
be attained without continued prac¬ 
tice ; the memory will not sujiply its 
place, bill I'ullicf deceive by a false 
idea of streiigtli wliich may not exist. 
But,perbaps, Lord Byron does not very 
often furnish passages fit to be selected, 
and to* stand by itiemselves, as appli¬ 
cable to the occasional moods which 
the varying events of life impress upon 
iis ; and in whicli all Shakespeare’s 
lyritings abound so iiicxliaiistibly. This 
seems as if they deiived their force 
principally, if not solely, fiom the con¬ 
text. There is a warmth of imagina¬ 
tion which may touch the senses, yet 
nut reach the heart. 

'riie Historic Legends, with the ex¬ 
ception of Sackville’s contribution, 
coiituiii no imagination, little fancy, 
and little sentiment; and are mere 
dull, weeping narratives. Some vigour, 
with some command oflanguage, began 
to display itselfin the translations from 
the great classical ])oets. In the little 
pastoral songs, nature, simplicity, deli¬ 
cacy, and elegance, were attained to a 
degree which lias, perhaps, never since 
been equalled in its kind. The at¬ 
tempts in the same walk by Herrick, 
and others, in the subsequent century, 
were more exuberant, and sonnetimes 
verged on the fantastic. 

The drama began now to blaze into 
full force by the genius of Sliukespeare. 
it always seems strange, that the true 
objects of poetical faculty should be so 
rarely sought, or so rarely attained. It. 
does nof appear correct to attribute it 
to the deflciencies of an early age of li¬ 
terature ; because true genius seems 
always to have pursued the riglil path, 
at whatever age it was born; witness 
Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, Sackvillc, 
and Spenser. Naturalimagery, workesi 
up and recombined in the intellectual 
mint, and. associated with natural, 
forcible, and just sentiment, one would 
suppose to be even iporc easy than 
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those distorted, harsh, and monstrous 
fictions vrhich, in minor and affected 
aenius, is always substituted for them. 
It is, perhaps, the want of areally vivid 
fancy, and of a true and deep sensibi* 
lity, which causes this erroneous'direc¬ 
tion of effort. It is tiie presence of the 
image which draws with it that fulness 
of emotion, or natural ‘eloquence of ex¬ 
pression,—which alone bear the stamp 
and produce the effects of genius,— 
which afford the only rational delight 
or rational instruction. 

Whatever is inconsistent with reason, 
or philosophy, or moral wisdom, or 
even uncontributory to it, is a trifling 
waste of perverted ineenuity. We de¬ 
sire to have represented to us, not the 
sportive imaginings which wanton wit 
can discover, but the grave and pro¬ 
found sensations of the heart,— the ex¬ 
periences, observations, and convictions 
of a contemplative, powerful, elevated, 
and virtuous mind. Wc want to have 
tliose native and rich visions embodied 
which hover round a highly giilfd 
fancy. Tliis is a simple Held, and 
never to be exhausted ; yet a field oii 
which very few have the courage, or 
the inclination, or the ability, to enter. 

After all, perhaps, neither discipline, 
labour, nor ease and anxiety, nor a 
state of strong excitement or mental 
serenity, have much concern with the 
power or feebleness, the merit or de¬ 
merit, of the literary productions of 
genius ; which, probably, depend al¬ 
most exclusively on the faculties con¬ 
ferred by nature, subject, however, to 
the influence of the accidents uhich 
may awaken or suppress the desire 
and aiubilion of excellence in such 
pursuits, lie who chouses to quit the 
haunts of the muses for the haunts of 
public life — the glory of an autlior for 
the glory of a politician or a worldling, 
— must not complain, nor regret that 
he does not acquire tliat for which he 
will neither use llie means nor pay the 
price. The advantages to be pur- 
ciiased by literary pursuits are scarcely 
worth the cost, if those advantages are 
]>1aced in the attainments of distinction 
and fame; for these cannot be secured 
either by nature or skilful conduct, or 
both united. What depends on the 
public will always be bestowed by ca¬ 
price, or folly, or intrigue. But there 
are other advantages, of a more gene¬ 


rous and sublimer kind, in literary 
pursuits,—the advantage of virtuous 
occupation and inlvinsicpleasure,which 
combine purity, instruction, and de¬ 
light,—which give us the complacence 
and self-conlidencc of a more elevated 
order of existence, and raise us in many 
respects above the frowns of fortune. 

A life which directs its labours to 
public af^irs and the concerns of active 
business is more showy and noisy, bnt, 
perhaps, not less subject to disappoint¬ 
ments : while it lias no simitar antidote 
in the virtue and pleasure of the occu¬ 
pation. 

lie who grasps at too much loses all. 
1 have something of a misgiving that I 
am myself an example of this. On the 
other band, there is a noble self-devo¬ 
tion in the love of honourable fame; 
it ivould not be implanted in us, were 
it not a necessary incitement “ to live 
laborious days," for the sake of others; 
if it were not a spur to virtue, then to 
happiness. 

ft often happens, then, that they 
who are blamed by others, and who 
even blame themselves, may yet have 
taken the right path. But it is vain to 
demand that youth should have the 
wisdom which is taught by the ex- 
jMjrience of age,—a wisdom that almost 
always comes too late for action. Nor 
would that wisdom in many instances 
be desirable; for why should we be 
assured too early of that sorrow and 
disappointment which arc our lot on 
earth ? Tlie prosperous are not happy: 
we could name men loaded with worldly 
fKiwcr, honours, and wealth, who (lave 
not been happy. Why, then, should 
they who have been crossed at every 
turn complain '! There is a virtue 
which is iiHlepcudent of success; there 
are gifts of nature which caprice, in¬ 
justice, or malice, cannot destroy, or 
change. There are beautiful giowings 
of the heart, splendid imaginings, and 
vigorous textures pf thought, of which 
the possession is too positive, and the 
richness too admirable, to be at the 
mercy of envy or corrupt intrigue. 
But we are to be examined and criti¬ 
cised by mean, grovelling, narrow, 
technical rules,—as if there was not in 
our better natures a feeling of delight, a 
sense of greatness, far above the cold 
calculations of reason. 
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HUMOURS OF TUB NORTH. 

Nos. V. AND VI. 

JOHN PHiriP KEMBLE.— SIB BROOKE BOOTHBV. 
NO. V.—JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


Among remarkable humourists at Edin¬ 
burgh, there, surely, can be no impro¬ 
priety in reckoning those not indi¬ 
genous, who frequently sojourned there. 
Change of scene brings out peculiari¬ 
ties of character, and some originals 
are displayed with much more effect 
when removed from their ordinary beat. 
Ill a new scene there is, of course, 
mutual action and reaction. Baron 
Kalchenvogcl never could have beer, 
developed so well as at Edinburgh; 
and his residence there assisted us in 
illustrating the character of “ Modern 
Athenians.*’ Among frequent birds of 
passage in the nortli, one of the most 
distinguished was John Philip Kem¬ 
ble; who, it is true, was the same at 
all places, though there might be a 
difference as to the degree in which his 
admirable naivete was brought out, or 
as to the opportunities afforded fur up- 
]>reciatiiig his peculiar talents. At 
I'ldinburgh, of course, his performances 
toUl better than elsewhere; for the 
modern Athens did possess enlightened 
critics, who were enthusiastic in their 
approbation, and who, in a small the¬ 
atre, could watch those finer shades of 
art and genius which might have es¬ 
caped them in London. Kemble was 
quite aware of this, and, however ab¬ 
sorbed he might be in his part, knew 
that the plaudits he heard proceeded 
from discriminating individuals. The 
iuiudlte are nearly the same every 
where; but in the narrow circle of the 
Eilinburgh theatre, there is no room 
for the canaille to overbalance the Hite 
of the land, provided the latter choose 
to concentrate their forces. 

Kemble, of course, thoroughly un¬ 
derstood the propensity of his north- 
country friends for tuft-hunting, and 
was aware that he himself, in his own 
way, was’ looked on as a grand digni- 
tftirc. Great, therefore, was the amuse¬ 
ment sometimes derived from the mark¬ 
ed contrast betwixt his own Hu'/vcfcand 
the affectation of those who merely 
wished to scrape acquaintance with 
him as a“ I.ion,”frorn motives of curi¬ 
osity and self-aggrandisement. When 
at “Athens,” in his professional ca¬ 


pacity, he used- to take the first fur¬ 
nished lodging that offbredsometimes 
rathera jmmble one: however, his dig¬ 
nity was, of course, unabated, and his 
habits unalterable. Early breakfast, 
a page or two of writing, most labor.^ 
iously performed, hard professional 
study, dressing gown and slippers, the 
laiige square gold snuff'box in constant 
requisition, the subjection to morning 
visits, occasionally from people that ho 
despised, and the complete mystifica¬ 
tion, for he must have been sensible 
how entirely his private character was 
misunderstood by most of those who 
came about him. 

We remember, in the year 1809, his 
l^^itig tormented (when preparing to 
play Macbeth) into a morning excur¬ 
sion to see John Clerk’s (Lord Kldin’s) 
picture-gallery, 'lliis was brought 
about entirely by one who wished to 
assume importance to himself, by go¬ 
ing in company with “ King John” to 
the house of the said John Clerk, who 
was then reckoned a first-rale cha¬ 
racter among “ Athenians,” and whose 
eccentricities might supply ample ma¬ 
terials for a chapter of these our de¬ 
sultory reminiscences. The fine arts 
of painting and sculpture were his 
hobby; .and he, himself, aimed at 
being an artist, working at leisure hours 
for about forty years, On one great 
historic.-!! composition, which, most 
unfortunately, he left unfinished 1 On 
a proposition from the tuft-hunter to 
inspect the pictures, Kemble unthink¬ 
ingly, and as a matter of course, had 
bowed assent, and, within a few hours 
afterwards, was attacked by a note, 
appointing the following day for the 
visit. Mrs. Kemble directly wrote an 
apology, pleading the tragedian’s in¬ 
disposition and fatigue. He then 
thought himself clear; but it was nut 
so. The determined tuft-hunter had 
set his heart on having the honour of 
introducing John Kemble to John Clcrh, 
and, on receiving the apology, he di¬ 
rectly sallied forth, during a bitter e^'it 
wind and driving sleet, to St. Andrew’s 
.Square, where the great actor then oc¬ 
cupied apartments in a bouse that for- 
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mei'ly belonged to David llume. Jilul- 
heureuHmenl, tl«€ bore was adtniiled 
just as we prepared to take oiir de¬ 
parture, having received and appre¬ 
ciated a hint from RJrs. Keinhle that 
it was play-nightj ai>d that the “ Jaon’s ” 
early dinner-hour approaelied. The 
bore (who was a . S ) came prepared 
with a “ strong casedeclared that lie 
never saw Mr. Jvemble look yi bettor 
health; tliat, .surely, going from one 
house to another in an excellent rootni/ 
coach couhl not hurt even the most deli¬ 
cate invalid ; that the appointment hav¬ 
ing been made, Mr. Clerk, who was a 
person of no little importance, would 
feel himself sadly aggrieved and dis¬ 
appointed, ike. &c. In short, he pul 
the question to Kemble as a point of 
honour, whether he was not bound to 
go, however )>ainful and inconvenient 
it might be. 

Meaiiwlnle, the expression of the 
“ l.ion’s” face, indicating his thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
visitor’s motives, w.is irresistibly lu- 
dicrous;but,notwithstanding lhestca<^• 
fast o)>position of Mrs. Kemble, he at 
length submitted to his fate, only re¬ 
questing that he might not be obliged 
tostay long. Theirwe,himself,ran away 
for a fiucrc, and, after a long pinch 
of snuff and some wry faces, “ King 
John” laid aside the dressing gown, 
and endued his coat, inviting us to 
be oflhe party. Arrived at Mr. Clerk's, 
and introduced into the dining room, 
the absolute stolidity of the actor's 
countenance contrasting with the ani¬ 
mation which probably had been e\- 
pecteil from liitn, was most amusing, 
lie felt utterly indifferent, the paintings 
being, for the most part, below medi¬ 
ocrity, and made no effort to conceal 
liis hidifference. Stalking about, lean¬ 
ing on his cane, and with an air of 
excessive weariness and languor, lie 
liardly looked about him, hut at last 
drawled out—“Are these, tlien, tlie 
pictures of which we have heard so 
much?’ After some delay, Clerk 
hobbled into the room, as it happened, 
in the worst possible humour. He 
had dined on tlie preceding day with 
Ix>rd Newton; consequently, had a 
desperate Iteadacii, am!, besides, was 
unaer the necessity of finishing a law- 
paper, on a case of importance to be 
tried in court next morning. The word 
cthmquaitty, which we have here used, 
seems to render a short digression 
respecting Lord Newton almost un¬ 


avoidable; indeed, he was another 
original, fully deserving a chapter to 
himself. Though universally respected 
for his talents and benevolencp, and 
rarely exceeding the bounds of perfect 
sobriety, he yet looked upon five or 
six boulcs of claret as a comfortable 
daily allowance; without vvliicji wind¬ 
ing up it was impossible to go smootli- 
ly. Of course, before he had finished 
this quantity, other hon-vivauft were 
apt to drop under the table, but occar 
sionally he did meet with people who, 
like himself, had the propertirs of a 
sand-bag, and could drink long and 
heartily. At such oppoitunitles he 
rejoiced in a trial of strength, having 
acquired, among Scottish vvhigs, the 
name of the“ Mighty GoUi;” but, like 
the “ last man” among foxhunters, de¬ 
scribed by Thomson (Auiumii, v. 341), 
he proved always invincible, and cur- 
icsponded admirably to the poet's 
description — 

“ Save where some doctor of treir.endous 
pnuiicli, 

Awful nnd deep—u black abyss of 
drink 

being above six feel in staUiri’, weigh¬ 
ing twenty-eight .stone ; and, like 
Thomson’s reverend doctor, when all 
his companions wore overcome, sur¬ 
viving, to— 

“ T.amcnt the weakness of tiiose latter 
linlc^.'’ 

tine evening, at Kdinbuigh, his lord- 
ship was met on the street, eviiicntly 
returning liome from a dinner party. 
“ Only nine o’clock,” said a friend, by 
wliom he was accosted; “you have 
ri'cn early, to-day, from the dinner 
table,” “ Very true,” replied his lord¬ 
ship ; “ but K't sai ituwn ycslerduif." 

To return— at such limes (we mean, 
under the combined influence ofhead- 
acli and a law-paper; Clerk would not 
speak at all, or, if he did, his expres¬ 
sions, Uiotigii he was, in leaJily, good- 
natured, were aMuinuhly snappish, 
caustic, and satirical. On the present 
occasion he did not utter a word, so 
that liis first meeting with Kemble (for 
tliey liad no previous acquaintance) 
was, to the last degree, unproiniaing. 
Their salutation Wiis mute; their per¬ 
ambulation of the various ajiartments 
was conducted in profound silence, 
and they gazed, or seemed to gaze, on 
the pictures, witiioul interchanging one 
syllable of remark. The advocate 
tnought only of his law-papem, and bis 
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own imprudence in attempting to lope 
with his friend, Lord Newton; tite 
actor’s mind was divided betwixt a new 
reading in Macbeth, and Mrs. Kem¬ 
ble’s parting words, “dinner will be 
quite spoiled.” The tuft-hunter, mean¬ 
while, tried to be pleasant, and talked 
away; but his observations on the pic¬ 
tures weie so ignonint and silly, that ' 
neither of the grands dignitahes lionour- 
ed him with a reply. At last, even his 
patience wore out, and he most im¬ 
prudently put the question to Kemble, 
whellier he wished to see any more? 

“ What —Z?” responded the tiagodian, 
giving to these two insignificant mono¬ 
syllables, a resistless effect of cutting 
reproach, withering contumely, and in¬ 
finite contempt. Seizing tlie oppor¬ 
tunity, he directly commenced his re¬ 
treat in that theatrical style which had 
become, to him, second nature; Clerk 
following him up. Never, surely, was 
there iiny first meeting more unpro 
pilious or more anti-amcu'ial betwixt 
two great men! We returned to St. 
Andrew’s Square, and parted in utter 
silence. The tuft-hunter Jiad carried 
his point; but it was a fadure. 

A superficial reader might be apt to 
stigmatise what we have here set down 
as a long story about iiolhiiig; but it is 
not so. Among the peculiarities of 
genius, there is none more marked and 
inseparable than the absolute horror it 
enleitains of being disturbed and put 
out of its way. All interruptions of 
])etly business or niiwished-Jur amuse¬ 
ment are abominable; and,though sub¬ 
mitted to with Christian iiatience, are, 
iievertlieles.s, felt us grievously injuri¬ 
ous. By the by, Lavater’s aphorisms 
are sometimes very good: he says, 
that he who gets through Ids work 
more quickly than his neigiibours is a 
lively mail; he who executes it better 
tiian others is clever; but the distiii- 
guisliing attribute of the man of genius 
is, to do what no one else can accom¬ 
plish. The purposes of genius being 
thus extraordinary, it certainly is*not 
to be wondered at if its habits should 
be extraordinary also, and such as will 
not assimilate with those of mere every 
day and commonplace characters, who, 
so far from arriving at any uncommon 
results, are scarcely competent to sug¬ 
gest even an uncommon pUm. No 
wonder if, in some instances, there 
should appear to be a sort of conspi¬ 
racy a^inst the poor unoffending man 
of genius, who vuinly wishes for out¬ 


ward peace, having more than enough 
to do with his own inward excitement 
and self-inflicted tasks. For extia- 
ordinary purposes lie requires eonren- 
irated fiucc ; consequently, like a 
violin or other instrument, bis whole 
frame must be in proper tone and tunc; 
otherwise, he will be as unfit to write 
a good poem, or “ discover the longi¬ 
tude,” as a harp, with the “screws re¬ 
versed,” to produce harmony. 

The reader, as he plea.ses, may 
or may not consider this disquisition 
apropos dcs bottes. Nothing, however, 
can be more clear than that genius 
mainly depends on an intense con¬ 
ception of excellence in some depart¬ 
ment or iiiiotlier, and an inflexible will 
to attain it; which, of course, is no 
easy matter. So vivid was this con¬ 
ception in Kemble’s mind, that he 
never came to an end in studying even 
one of his best-known and most cele¬ 
brated parts. I util his health began 
to f.til he improved in every one, even 
in Coriolaiuis. He sheweil not merely 
increased precision, but increased bril¬ 
liance, effect, and energy. Most of all, 
in his latter years, tliis improvement 
was visible in that most rliflicult part, 
King J.ear; which, at last, he brought 
us near as possible to perfection. In 
tiiis part it was supposed that Kean 
would succeed, as being particularly 
suited to his powers, instead of which he 
exhibited an absolute traiesty, aflbrding 
proof, if proof were wanting, that ge¬ 
nius without learning, judgment, and 
the “accoiiiplislimcnt, of art,” is not to 
be relied on. 

As an author and critic, Kemble 
was the must laborious of mortals that 
ever tried such occupations, and, pro¬ 
bably, cherished in his mind some cri- 
terions of excellence that even, with 
command of time and attention (wliich 
he had not), it would have been im¬ 
practicable to read I. In his own lite¬ 
rary productions, it is true, he was 
cautious enough not to aim loo high, 
but the labour he bestowed on them, 
nevertheless, was almost incre<liblc. 
llis met^re octavo on i^iakspeare’s 
characters, inscribed to tiie Duke of 
Northuml)erlatid, cost him immense 
toil. Probably, he thought that easy 
reading musZ be difficult writing; which 
is surely going too far. As he taxed 
llis own strength in this degree, it is 
no wonder that he did not spare other?, 
but criticised them witlmut merev. 
. Maturin’s works, for example, he cotud 
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not endure. Ho lookctl on the energy 
which they exhibited as iinnuturah 
forced, and in bad taste, somewhat 
analogous to Kean’s worst style of 
acting. Hence there arose an awk¬ 
ward discrepancy of opinion betwixt 
liiin and Sir Walter Scott, when the 
latter received tlie original MS. of 
“Bertram,” to which, with all its 
faults, the author of “ Wayerley ” could 
not refuse his approbation; on the 
contrary, he sougiit for Keibble’s opi¬ 
nion, witli a view of getting it imme¬ 
diately brought on the stage. But 
“King John’’proved obdurate. The 
principal stumbling-block with Sir Wal¬ 
ler, in regatd to this play, was the 
introduction of the devil, alius the 
“ Black Knight of the Forest,” who 
Itad a leading ))art in the original tra¬ 
gedy, and visibly incited to the string 
of crimes which Bertram, within a few 
hours, is made to commit. Scott de¬ 
clared that he doubted whetlirr it would 
be considered coiiimc il J'riut to bring 
such a personage on the stage, in a 
serious drama: Kemble, on the dbn- 
trary, maintained that the ivliulf; pro- 
tiuction should, without hesitation, be 
thrown into the lire. 

We have already observed, more 
than once, that the great actor’s private 
character was frequently misunder¬ 
stood ; and, among various mistaken 
ideas, none could bo moie erroneous 
than that he was actuated by lumlcur, 
and ebtertained a specially good opi¬ 
nion of himself. The same fa.stidious- 
ness which led him freely to criticise 
others, effectually neutralised self-con¬ 
ceit, if he were disposed to cherish 
any. But never, we believe, waS there 
any one more free fioin arrogance or 
vanity. Jt is true that liis taciturnity, 
dignified demeanour, and sententious 
style, though all perfectly natural, were 
liable to be construed, by ordinary 
observers, into supercilious affectation, 
or theatrical trickery; and, although 
incapable of .seeking pleasure in being 
stared at, he yet, |)erha])s, resuhed to 
“ fool them to the top of their bent,” 
and, on observing ihcir {jprplexity, 
rather increased than lessened the 
natural reserve end apparent hauteur 
of his manners ; laughing in his sleeve 
at the result, llis ili.scoiitent with his 
own [Hiwers, and roristani wi.sh for im¬ 
provement, were evinced in niimhericss 
Svays: as late as in the year 181B, we 
have known him take regular lessons in 
Trend), alUiough that language, from 


his liaving been educated at a foreign 
Homan Catholic college, was aliuo.st 
as familiar to him as English. His 
fondness for books and study in gene¬ 
ral, was most sincere. He delimited 
in the pursuits of the Roxburgh days, 
and did not merely collect black-letter 
volumes, but diligently pored over 
them, and wrote comments, at such 
hours as his laborious profession allow¬ 
ed him for literary employment. 

The Kemble family, greatly to their 
honour, rose from poverty by the ex¬ 
ertion of their own talents; and all of 
them, in early life, had their troubles, 
of which “ King Joliii,” of course, 
bore his share. But experience of em¬ 
barrassments and privation will not 
always produce frugality and prudenci.', 
far less the requisites, however desir¬ 
able, of energy and exertion. On John 
Kemble, however, the good effect was 
com|]Iete. 11c was careful and tena¬ 
cious without meanness, and without 
ever losing the disywsilion to benevo¬ 
lence, and Ibe sincere wish to promote 
the interests of others. It was requi¬ 
site, no doubt, that a hold should be 
gained over bis heart, by real and 
sterling deserts; but, if once his friend¬ 
ship were won, it might firmly be 
relied on. Some absurd stories are on 
record aI>out bis difficulties in early 
life; such, for example, sis his being 
dunned for house-rent, which he could 
not pay, and his stripping up the car¬ 
pet and whipping a top on the floor, 
which annoyed all the other lodgers. 
It is only an “oA/ Joe," with a new 
application. Tiie landlady, of course, 
objected ; but in bis most pathetic, yet 
determined, tone, Kemble pleaded his 
being in bad health,—a sad “disorder 
of the chest," —wiiich rendered this 
peculiar exeicise absolutely indispens¬ 
able for the preservation of his exist¬ 
ence, and wliipped his top more furi¬ 
ously Uuin ever, till, as might be ex- 
lectcd, lie was earnestly entreated to 
eave the lodging, and forgiven bis 
arreur of rent. Anollier anecdote re¬ 
lates to his being once under the neces¬ 
sity of accepting a pait in a musical 
piece, for which he was quite unfit; 
for we almost doubt whether he even 
took pleasure in music. After repeat¬ 
ed rehearsals, the leader of the orches¬ 
tra lost all ]miicnrc: “Mr. Kemble,” 
roared he, “ it is impossible to go on at 
this rate. You wifw(/<r time!” “Why, 
you yourself treat him far worse,” 
responded the actor, “ for you are al* 
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wui/s beating Aim.'' In this sort of 
dry humour, Kemble was pre-eminent. 

e have never Renown any one make 
inorequaintand unexpected rejoinders; 
but such ns dwell on our remembrance 
are of a class not exactly fitted for 
repetition here. 

Of Kemble’s public or professional 
character we had no wish to speak, 
and, in that respect, he still sui-vives in 
the recollection of many of our I'eaders. 
The period when he most enjoyed him¬ 
self at Edinburgh was after his retire¬ 
ment from tlie stage, when he lived as 
a private and independent gentleman, 
at a handsome house in lleriot Row, 
occupied with his books and papers all 
morning, and assisting, as the French 
call it, at dinner parties — even at routs 
and balls in the evening. At that 
epoch, however, his diverting oddity 
was .r good deal abated, in consequence 
of his entire change of regimen, from 
rather a free use of good wine to mere 
water, or, at best, lemonade and orange 
juice. “ He had entirely ceased,” as 
he observed, “ to look on fermented 
liquors :is an article of diet,” and en¬ 
tertained no little self-complacency at 
tlic victory he had .achieved over long 
habit, llis spirits, also, if not so high, 
were more equable; and ho had en¬ 
tirely lost a disposition to drowsiness, 
which used to annoy him after dinner. 
From extreme changes, however, it 
often happens that more harm results 
than good; and, at his time of life, the 
complete abnegation of all accustomed 
stimulants was not a judicious mea¬ 
sure. Had it not been for tliis, he 
might, in our opinion, still have been 
alive and merry. On the removal of a 
too strongly propelling power, the ma¬ 
chine is apt to stop altogether. 

During his dinner and evening par¬ 
ties, at Edinburgh, Kemble’s taciturnity 
among those who understooil him not, 
and his entertaining and instructive 
conversation among those who did, 
were equally remarkable; but, it is 
true, he was, for the most part, too 
lazy to say much. He rightly thought 
that society ought to be a relaxation, a 
relief from study and laborious pur¬ 


suits, where, sam glut*, every one 
might follow the bent of his humour, 
in his choice of acquaintance and cro- 
niex, the great tragedian often evinced 
the peculiarity of his own genius, pre¬ 
ferring to visit people who were not to 
be met with in fashionable circles. 
For example, he never fiiiled paying 
his respects to and dining with the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Brown, the venerable 
professor of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh; a 
clergyman of very retired habits, and, 
as far as we remember, a lecturer to 
empty benches. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the professor was a man of no 
inconsiderable literary talents, and, by 
some peculiar tact in divination, Kem- 
!>le probably hud found him out. By 
the way, his countenance (the doctor’s, 
we mean) would alone have been a 
fortune to an actor. His aquiline 
and handsome features, bushy eye¬ 
brows, .above all, a strange and some¬ 
what awful method he had of elongat- 
ing^the under jaw, when engaged in 
deep thought, must have produced as¬ 
tounding cflects at the front lights. 
But, not to dwell on externals merely, 
he was a most operose student, and 
had, for about thirty years, woiked on 
a history of America, to supersede that 
of Itobertson. In the tranquillity of 
llis aunctum, at a garden-house on the 
sea-shore, the venerable author sat over 
this magnam opus; a manuscript in 
double columns, of which one was 
used for notes and corrections. But 
the u'/iole work had becti written and 
rewritten many times; and, like John 
Clerk with his grand historical picture, 
or Kemble in his professional studies, 
the doctor could never come to an end 
—never could persuade himself that 
llis work was sufficiently elaborate or 
ornate. We rather think he never even 
offered it for publication. No won¬ 
der, then, that two such originals should 
draw together; they might, indeed, be 
styled “ Arcades amboand, no 
doubt, joined in passing decisiv'e con¬ 
demnation on almost all modern lite¬ 
rature, as abeing lamentably weak, im¬ 
perfect, bizarre, and ephemeral 1 


XO. VI.—SIU URUOKE IIOOTUBY. 


The recollections of Kemble are “ of 
all time,” and his name is so con¬ 
nected with that of Sliakspeare, that 
both are immortal together. But, on 
referring to Sir Brooke Boolliby, how 
completely are we thrown back for 


about half-n-contur}', and placed amid 
the heau-mande of another age and 
generation 1 His palmy days wereg 
about the year 1785, when hair powder 
and complex curls, square collars, and 
high phaetons, were in vogue. For a 
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lofl^ itine J)»figured as a beau-gargou 
al^ut town; iooFeover« was <!onsid«ml 
by tbe wbig party as. a pcomising puli* 
tician, though he was too idle and care¬ 
less to ask for a scat in parliament. 
In those days, his friend, I'arson Kste, 
tlie revolutionary divine, was looked 
on as a wonderful man ; but, by some 
strange means, the parson contrived, 
at last, to become utterly forgotten, 
even in bis life time, and, oddly enough, 
sojourned in a cluirch-yard for several 
years before his dealli! There he 
might be found amid the tombs, \\ilh 
the long rank grass of llie cemetery 
growing up against his window; while, 
in his apartment, were books and pic¬ 
tures, it is true, but all, ivUhoiit ex¬ 
ception, belonging to a former age. 
IVot one trace, e\'en tlie minutest, could 
be discovered of his having any coin 
ncxion with the real and existing 
world. Never was there to bo found 
near him a newspaper, not even a stray 
magazine or review of the present 
era. All objects in his library appear¬ 
ed ghostly and faded. One ot Sir 
Joshua’s early sketches bung on the 
wall, but its coloui's bad almost entire¬ 
ly fled. Moreover, there were por¬ 
traits of once-reigning beauties, in 
crayon, now so mildewed, that their 
fine features could scarcely be distin¬ 
guished from their powdered curls. 
In 1826, his own costume was that of 
1780; in which respect lie vehemently 
contrasted with Sir lirooke, who al¬ 
ways followed the mode, however 
much it varied. IVe remember an 
eminent classical scholar, in 1827, 
presented Mr. l^te with a new book, 
hoping it would afford him some enter¬ 
tainment; but he returned the gift 
within two days, as if tliere had been 
contamination in a modern work, and 
he felt afraid to give it house-room. 
It is doubtful wlielher he knew that 
l/mdon was lighted with gas, or tliat 
'steam-vessels were iii fashion. And 
all this did not proceed from old age 
and obtuseness merely (for bis faculties 
were quite entire), but from a system¬ 
atic aversion to novelty, -'^parently, 
he had determined that his interest in 
worldly affairs, and his perceptions, 
should stop short at a certain epoch, 
beyond which he would know notiiing, 
^eak of nothing, read of nothing. 
But whoever would quietly sit with 
^iro in the churcli-yanl, and hear his 
old stories, wUhout introducing a word 
about modern aflairs; was tolerably sure 


of a favourable reception, lUid good 

eiilcrtainment. 

J'rora 1785 to 17<J4, U»c Springs botJi 
of phaetons and politics were oou- 
structed on principles tliat now seem, 
beyond d^rintiun, singular; and tlie 
** great leoihr was so violently differ¬ 
ent from what it now is, tliaf, looking 
into the annalist’s mirror, it could not 
possibly nicognise itself for the same 
being. By the by, we have in our 
mui^eum one of the domestic imple¬ 
ments of that period, which we reckon 
n-i curious in its way as any thing ever 
dug out of the Pyramids or the l*om- 
peian ruins. It is an article (price 
twenty-five shiiliugs!) most elaborately 
devised, in order to serve in place of a 
ludfer match-box, whicli now co.sts, at 
most, two-pence; its only purpose be¬ 
ing to light a candle, an operation for 
which it seems the genius of all exist¬ 
ing cliemists had nut then provided. 
Tlie apparatus consists of a handsome 
red morocco case, with screw lop, the 
interior furnished with a bottle con¬ 
taining ]>hosphorus, some nondescript 
implements, a piece of wax taper, 
and directions |)rinied on parchment, 
under which some disappointed tjiiid- 
tiiinc lias written—“A catchpenny! 
Tried it a hundred limes, and never 
once could light the candle. N. N. 
1789.” 

But, to return. In tlidse eccentric 
da\s Sir Brooke Boulhby had youth, 
fortune, talents, and friends; and, af¬ 
terwards, like many other individuals 
so gifted, gradually wasted, and lust all 
the advaiitag(>s with which he set ouL 
In such cases, where the beginning has 
been all sunshine, and the end is com¬ 
paratively all gloom, the woild is apt 
enough to jiass a sweeping condem¬ 
nation, on the score of want of prin¬ 
ciple, or want of .sense. Perhaps there 
has been, in reality, no want of either, 
and it may rather be what tlie Germans 
call the “ mii'lit der verlniltaUte ” (re¬ 
sistless power of ciit^mstances) that 
leads to ruin. Over oiir motivet only, 
we have free and full power; the 
result of our aclitms is almost always 
uncertain. A man may have his eyes 
open to all the circumstances of his 
own situation so far as he knows, or 
jiossibly can know them; yet, by some 
sudden change, some misfortune never 
even dreamt of, his plans, however 
admirably laid, become altopther de¬ 
ranged. Frequently, too, it happens, 
(hat afler some one disappoiotroent-o 
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soaje blow tii4t slvikes lo the heart— 

“ One fatal ronteinbrance, one sorrow, 
that throwd # 

Itsbleiik shade alike on our joys and 
our woes’’—. 

(the wound, perhaps, remaining a 
siecret from all the world), an indi¬ 
vidual before not only ))rospcrou8, but 
tolerably prudent, is inclined (thougli 
without touching either cards or dice) 
to adopt the sentiments and language 
of the reckless gamester, and exclaim 
“ I'a Bunque!" even with callous in- 
diffeicnce to the residt. So it may 
have bc( n uiUi Sir UrooI.e. His mar¬ 
riage was not a happy one; and his 
daiigl)ter, an only and beloved child, 
died untimely. It seemed as if the 
light and bloom of liie naronei’s hopes 
and prospects died with her. Hut the 
fine arts were, to liim, a solace and 
scdalitf. His motiniful recollections 
supplied materials for a volume of son¬ 
nets, on the strict Italian model, whicli 
are now lost and forgotten, for iliey 
never were printed, except in llie shape 
of a most costly folio, with classical 
embellishments, about tlie finest exam¬ 
ple of typography wiiicii ever issued 
from tile then ceiehrnled piess of Ilul- 
mor. ^^’e regret not having the book 
imniedialcly within reach, in order lo 
make some rxlracts; for of this par¬ 
ticular style of poetry, there are not 
more beautifuk s] eciniens in any lan¬ 
guage. F.vcry lino .seems inspired by 
that concenirated and impassioned me- 
lanchoiy whicli, from all sights and 
sounds in nature, derives only fresli 
reinciubrunces of the om- lost and 
lamented object, feeling resisllessly 
impelled lo express and perpetuate its 
emotions in tiic most harmonious and 
powerful language. Hu wlio, with pa¬ 
tience, elaborates a correct elegy, it 
has been said, cannot feel deeply, but 
the truth i.s sometimes very diderent. 
Whoever has poetical power (though 
tlie first agonies of grief may paralyse 
liim^will afterwards employ that power 
on the subject nearest to his heart, and 
derive solace from arresting, in num¬ 
bers, those mournful impressions whkh 
(instead of wisliing lo escape from 
(hem) he cleaves to and cnerishes. 
As a fair specimen of tlie author’s 
style, we would instance the sonnet 
addressed to a locket, but can only 
recollect UiC first line— 


« Bright waving threads ofcpuj® trans. 
lucent gold 

and the ewetading couplet— 

“ Come, then, cold crystal, on this bosom 
lie, 

Till love, iHid grief, and fond remem- 
bronco, die.” 

Short as tlie production is, we sltould 
not incline to put much trust in the 
man who could read it aloud with pro¬ 
per empliasis^ and a voice unfaltering. 

After this event, Sir Brooke separated 
from his wife; also froni his paternal 
estate of Aslibourne, in Derbyshire, 
and, like other disappointed people, 
fought consolation in perpetual change 
of scene on the Continent. One of his 
f.i'.onrite residences there, was Weimar. 
Tie delighted in tlie quietness of that 
little town; in tlie society of Goethe 
(liy wliom he was always kindly remem- 
liered) and other literary men ; also in 
the scenery of tlie park, with its fine 
old oaks and clm-trces; and was a 
freiinent guest at (he grand-duke’s 
partied. Another favourite spot was 
J.ansanne, where he had lived in early 
youtli, reading his friend, Rousseau’s 
fantastic romance, amid the very scenes 
which it commemorates. After the 
Trench KevoUition, being at Liege, he 
contrived, on the breaking up of some 
(-•cclesiastical establishments, to pur¬ 
chase, for about 300/., the valuable and 
almost unequalled painted glass wliich 
now adorns J.iciificld Caihedial, and of 
which the dean and chapter are justly 
so proud. But, m liis advanced age, 
fiom 1810 to 1814, Sir Brooke lived 
almost constantly at Edinburgh, where 
he still retained a great share of the 
vivacity and genial feelings of youtli, 
and ,was constantly engaged in era- 
ployincnts which absorbed his atten¬ 
tion, witiioiit requiring any painful 
stretch of the mental Ihcullies. His 
cstablishmenlthere consisted ofaFrench 
man-cook, a young Scotch lass, of 
good figure and sprightly manners, and 
a fat old pug. At the commencement 
of our acquaintance, Sir Brooke was 
writing his “ Fables*,” a production of 
such intenlmwl and systematic plati¬ 
tude ns has nirely been equalled. Un¬ 
like Gay or Lafontainc, he merely took 
all the existing prose apologues, how¬ 
ever well known, that fell in his wav, 
and turned them into rhyme. Such, 
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At least, was bis fiist plan; however, 
h^ addeif a few pieces wiiich were 
original ,and not uninteresting; as they 
contained allusions to his own life. 
Sir Brooke had not only excellent 
literary taste, but talents, had he chosen 
to at tlie trouble of exerting them, 
which would have told on the public 
mind; but be seemed to close his eyes 
on such prospects, and waved all pre¬ 
tensions to enei'gy. To an expostu- 
latory sonnet, uddresseo' to him in 
1811, he replied by another, com¬ 
mencing— 

" Alas, good youth, my parts yon over¬ 
rate ; 

Old bosoms glow not with poetic 
lire; 

Untuned, neglected, hangs my silent 
lyre, 

retrnren’s sad strains no more to mo. 
dulate 

and at the end was drawn the h- 
gure of a lyre turned upside down. 
In apology, however, he had always 
the plea of intirm health, which ren¬ 
dered him, ill his habits, somewhat of 
an Epicurean, and he would, by no 
means, allow those habits to be broken 
in upon by laborious tasks, idle visitors, 
business, or disturbance of any kind. 
Consequently, the tuft-hunters of F.d in¬ 
burgh, who might otherwise have ex¬ 
tended tlicir patronage to the once gay 
and fashionable baronet, were com¬ 
pletely kept at a distance, lie would 
not submit to the annoyance of their 
civilities or flattery ; and tuft-hunters, 
repulsed in this way, are apt to become 
malignant and censorious. Notwith¬ 
standing his retired habits, few people, 
having lived to advanced age, and en¬ 
countered difficulties, remain so com¬ 
pletely free from any alloy of misnn- 
throphy and ill-humour, as Sir Brooke. 
Imtabilily and anger were, in his 
opinion, beneath the dignity both of 
(he cavalier and philosopher; and hu¬ 
man nature, though it might deserve 
coercion and punishment, was generally 
too pitiable to excite resentment. (In 
his countenance there apfieared always 
a smile of goud-humour perfectly un- 
qJlpeted. IJis disappointments, and 
^knowledge of tlic “ world a.s it is,” had 
him melancholy, but not mo¬ 
rose ; and he belonged to that class of 
Jijelaiichoiy men, vvhu can be, and arc, 
most agreeable and even facetious com¬ 
panions. Ilis leading principle, as we 
nave already observed, seemed to be, 

' to avoid painful impressions,, and de¬ 


vote himself to constant occupation,- 
such as would ab||rb attention without 
being loo laborious. So, when the 
“ Fables” were completed, he began a 
poetical translation of Horace, with 
copious notes, which afforded him 
great amusement, and which lie finished 
in 1814. But the baronet’s literary 
pursuits were agi-eeably diversified by 
the exercise of another art. He had 
devised for himself a particular style of 
water-colour drawings, which cost but 
little time or trouble in execution, yet 
produced considerable effect. Draw¬ 
ing from nature was beyond Sir Brooke's 
power, or he did not attempt it; and 
nc used to make coloured remaniemeats 
from engravings and all sorts of u/a- 
teriel that chance threw in his way. 

In 1814, instead of living in lodg¬ 
ings, ns befoi-e, he look a private house 
in a retired street; where, probably, 
he would have staid for the remainder 
of Ills days, had it not been for some 
worldly troubles which, in the beginning 
of 1815, again drove him to the Con¬ 
tinent. At his house, in Union Street, 
he arranged liis favourite pictures, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of portraits of eminent 
(lersoiis, with whom he had been ac¬ 
quainted— such as Frederic the Great, 
\'oUaire, Ilonsseau, Bonstetten,Goclhr, 
(iibbon, l.ord Nelson, Sir William and 
ivady Hamilton ; and wq;s found invari¬ 
ably surrounded with books, portfolios, 
and drawingapparatus: enjoyinga lone¬ 
ly existence, probably, as much as any 
man ever did. llctiring to sleep at 
sei'eii or eight in the evening, iic awoke 
and had coft'ee, summer and winter, 
at four or five; after which, he betook 
himself to his literary compositions, 
and, when tliese became- wearisome, 
resumed his drawing. We have ob¬ 
served that he was not accessible to 
tuft-hunters, and did not mingle much 
in society ; he might say, with Horace, 

“ Odi arofamm vulgm et arceo;' yet, 
when Itis health permitted, he had a 
most convivial spirit. There was a 
certain number of privileged persons 
who had the enlrie at iiis house at all 
times, and he felt discontented if he 
did not, every day, see some of (hose 
favourites. Among them, were the 
Duke and Duchess of llaraillon, the 
Earl of Buchan, Sir George Sinclair, 
and various artist.s, cs{)eriaUy {lortrait- 
puinlcrs. But, in short. Sir Brooke 
belonged to (liat class of exclmives, 
who, having tried the real world, and, 
like tile fantastical Ckiwley, ibnad that 
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“ they aj)d it would never agree,” con¬ 
trive, at last, to live, mostly, in an 
ideal one, while i they still keep on 
terras of distant civility with the other, 
llis constant associates'were Horace 
and Cicero, Petrarch and Dante, lia- 
cine, Voltaire, and Rousseau; and he 
was, also, willing to converse with such 
visitors as could take an unfeigned in¬ 
terest in the same studies, but, from 
the prevailing excitements and occu¬ 
pations of ordinary minds, kept utterly 
aloof. 

Having so much time at command, 
and retaining the perfect use of his 
eye-sight, Sir Brooke never could have 
too many books, and he freely lent and 
borrowed. One day, the female do¬ 
mestic, already mentioned, came to 
our residence with a verbal message— 
Sir . Brooke’s compliments, and he 
begs that you will immediately send 
him the soda-water, as he has promised 


it to the Marchioness ■ of Douglas.” 
We protestifd resolutely that we had no 
soda-watbr, did not admire such be¬ 
verage, and that there must be some 
mistake. Peggy was imperturbable; 
she was quite sure that she had de¬ 
livered her message, and, if the soda- 
water were not forthcoming, it was not 
her fault. We could only return for 
answer, that we should have the plea¬ 
sure of waitlpg on her master, fh the 
course of the morning, for an e^lana- 
tion. Thereafter, we found Sir Brooke 
at dinner, and laughing so heartily that 
he could scarcely carve his roast chick¬ 
en. “ Peggy has just now arrived,” 
said he, “ and tells me she asked you 
for soda-water, when she ought to have 
heard, and, 1 think, you might have 
guessed that I wanted my German 
illustrated copy of old Goethe’s “ S(ir- 
rows of' Tl'Vr^w ! ” 


AN APRIL VOYAGE. 

'*Like a ship some April day 
In sunshine sailing far away,— 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her wi<le domain.”— Woudswortii. 


“ Where have they been roaming 
now ?’' will, no doubt, be the exclama¬ 
tion of some sedate gentleman Iiereto- 
fore periodically puziled by the dis¬ 
cursive spirit of what the Allas truly 
calls the ” Fraserian fraternity.” We 
are too clear and strong of purpose to 
affect mystery of any kind, and shall, 
therefore, at once tell our ” constant 
reader”—the sedate gentlenijin in 
question—what we have been about. 
It is simply this. We last month set 
sail on a sea of rhyme, with here and 
there a bank of prose, just to jog our 
little skiff with the pensive recollection 
that its mariners are made of the com¬ 
mon compound—clay, albeit, fond of 
disporting amidst the 

Clouds,that rake tliomouiitnin summits. 
Or waves, that own no curbing hand.” 

Before, however, saying more of our 
trip, let us take a parting gaze at the 

" wreaths of smoke 

Sent up in silence from among the trees” 
in this sequestered valley) where, of 


late, we have been endeavouring to 
lighten the 

lienvy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 

The poet, from whom we quote with 
such perpetual fondness, tells us that 

“ >'uns fret not in their narrow convent 
cells 

by which is meant, that self-imposed 
restraints are in no degree distasteful. 
And, unless our memory fail us, Words- 
worlh goes on to exemplify this truth, 
by conftuing bis magnil^uent specula¬ 
tions witliin the straigbt-iaced bound¬ 
aries of the sonnet, for which his ad¬ 
mirers have^ood reason to be grateftil. 
Certain it is, that to a man who seeks 
refuge in the country from the tisioaary 
pleasures and manifold vexations of this 
vast chimney-forest, culled Cockaigne, 
nothing can be more exquisite than the 
contrast presented by a little work 
such as we are now almut to leave, and, 
perhaps, for eVer. Yet it is a softening, 
not a bitter, regret with which a soul 
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inared to action quits a scene of such 
serenity. In fact, dfter the first montli, 
monotony will come over such an one, 
let the country put forth all its attrac¬ 
tions of hill and vale, flood and field, 
man and beast. We begin to feel the 
force of that stanza to “ Peele Castle,” 
which runs somewhat to the following 
cflect:— 

" So pure the sky, so quiet was the air, 

So like, so vei l/ like, was I'lay to da^, 
Whene’er 1 looked thy image still was 
there,— 

It trembled, but it never passed away.” 

The second line in particular, but llie 
stanza altogether, has a perfect applica¬ 
bility to the state of mind, when 

“ the landscape with the quiet of the 
sky” 

recalls to one’s remembrance, by strenglli 
of contrast, the thousandfold varieties 
of the human face divine in its several 
expressive moods of joy, lore, hope, 
ambition, glory, ])ily, patlius, sufleriug, 
despondency, or dcs|)uir. In tbe 
eountiy, generally speaking, llie pas¬ 
sions are lulled,— dormant, tliougb not 
dead, as .Shiel says of the cry for a 
“ repeal of the Union.” Jl is only in 
cities that the *• ra])ture of the strife” 
in politics, and in all the higher paths 
of effort, is felt witii the fervent sense 
of power, and the prophetic thrill of 
tiiuniph. But wc have been told that 

" God made tho country, and man nindo 
tbe town.” 

Tlien it is no very forced inforciicc to 
say tliat the proper abode for man is 
that which he has made for himself. 
Cowper, in his night-cap, drcssirig- 
gown,aDd slippers—not forgetting that 
goddess of water-gruel, Mrs. Unwin — 
would have found it hut cold coinfort, 
had he squatted on a misty mounluiii- 
top, or in a marshy hollow, or in a 
verdant valley, or under a straw- 
thatched shed, in sublime contempt of 
the conveniences (idled “ houses,” 
which are just us much the liaiidywork 
of “ man’” in the counfr) .'yi they are in 
town. And, with great submi.s.sioii to 
Cowper's sainted shade, wc think that 
a steam-vessel, a railway, a fine street, 
or structure, or any glorious evidence of 
intellectual achievement whatsoever, is 
as well calculated to inspire the reflect¬ 
ing mind with a reverent and grateful 
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sense of Providential care, as the more 
retired and solemn influences of rural 
life. Yet are we deep (though often¬ 
times truant) lovers of the country; 
and, after weighing the matter as care¬ 
fully as time and inclination will per¬ 
mit, we come to the conclusion, that 
the following passage from Words¬ 
worth expresses what ought to be the 
feeling of every man, who, though he 
hath had losses,” retains possession 
of a head and heart;— 

“ Therefore nw I still 
A lover of the meadows, and tbe woods. 
And mountains ; and of all that we be¬ 
hold 

I'rom tins green earth ; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eve and ear,— both what they half 
create 

And what perceive ; well pleased to re- 
cngiiiso 

In nature and the language of the soime, 
'I'lie anchor of my purest thoughts, tin* 
nurse, 

Tho guide, the guardian of my heart, 
and soul 

Of all my moral being.” 

Having taken tliis afl'ectionate fare¬ 
well of the country in general, and of 
our winter-nook in ]Kirticuiar, we shall 
narrate our voyage on the rhyme-sea 
of which we have spoken; and if tin.* 
authors should raise a breeze (tiieir only 
way of “ raising the wind," poor fel¬ 
lows !) — if 

A storm should come and wako the 
dt*ej),— 

Wliut mutter,—we ahull ride and sli^p,” 
in our harbour, “ rocking peacefully.” 

Mr. Henry .Sewell Stokes, on the 
title-page of his volume of poems,* 
pioves that in the poetry of others, as 
in his own, he regaid.s (he meaning as 
an iiidiflererit matter. How else could 
he have iniitilatcjl the stanza from 
Uubcit Southwell, which he has se¬ 
lected as a motto to his work ? Here 
is (he stanza, as ipiotcd by Mr. Stokes, 
and shorn of its moral:— 

“ Not always full of loaf, nor ever spring, 
N ot endless night, yet not eternai day ; 
'I'lic saddest birds a seuson find to sing, 
The roughest storm a «nlm may soon 
allay.” 

If we are not much mistaken, the 


• The Vale of Lanberne, and other Poems. By Henry Sewell Stokes. London, 
Longman and Co.; Devooport, Byers. id36, 
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second line, as written by Soulliwell, 
runs tlius;— 

“ No changeless night, nor yet eternal 
day.*' 

But we are not certain on this point. 
On another point, however, we are 
quite certain, viz., that Southwell’s 
stanza has two more tines to it; and 
that in (hose two lines the moral mean¬ 
ing of the whole verse is contained. 

11 required no priest, Protestant or Ca¬ 
tholic, to tell us of revolving years and 
changing seasons, &.c. &c.; hut, replace 
the two Hnes lopped of}' by Henry 
Sewell Stokes, and Robert Southwell’s 
verse acquires a deep signilicancc. 

" Not uhvays fall ofleaf, nor ever spring. 
No changeless night, nor yet eternul 
day; 

'i'he Maddest birds a season find to sing, 
'I'lie roughest storm u calm will soon 
allay. 

TUm, with meceeJiiig turitf, God temperelh 
all, 

That man may hope lo rise, yet fear to 
fall.” 

A rare notion of poetry must that 
man have who could be guilty of such 
an omission ! His own verse-s]>iiining 
is just what might be expected, after 
this specimen of his taste. Words 
upon words, and strange ones too— 
such as the *^ furzji/ bloom ’' of a heath, 
and the “ wavy roar” of the ocean,— 
nothing, however, but words. What 
are we to gather from such mellifluous 
twaddle as the following, the first line 
of which is a disfigurement of one in 
Wordsworth’s Yurmw T^iivkiU'd f 

“ The poet hath n vision of liis own. 
Yet more, niethiuks, for sorrow than 
delight; 

Wandering adowu Life's checker'd 
vulo aluuo, 

He sees all things as witlr a double 
sight— 

The dark twice dark, to him the bright 
twice bright; 

He dotes upon the rose, yet makes its 
thorn 

Full many a Hue of poigiiant truth 
indite: 

Gay Fancy culls the beauty of the 
morn, 

The drooping flowers at eve, pale Pen- 
siveness adorn.” 

Of this sort of thing the Vale of Lan- 
herne consists.' Sometimes, though 
rarely, the gentle duliiess of the author 
indulges in a joke. For example, 
here is a Dutch attempt at agility: 
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“ Excess of labour needs excess of 
food. 

And hence I argue idle folks eat less— 

A law of Nature little understood; 

'The best economy is idleness: 

l^t’s all do nothing, and enjoy our 
mess 

Of herbs and water from the limpid 
spring; 

Another Arcady the world shall bless, 

And Sage and Rlue upon the mountains 
sing,» 

Persuading flocks and herds that love’.s 
an evil thing.” 

We arrive, soon after, at the Nunnery 
of Lanherne, where the author is seized 
with what a German would call “ oder 
vyvazzidy.” 

“ ^nd well might tlie recluse of yonder 
pile 

Kiivy, pale saint, the buxom Betty’s 
fate. 

Kiss’d, in the twilight kiss’d, at every 
stile, 

By Joe, who bears her pail witli loiter- 
, inggait. 

Our hearts tell truly we were born to 
mate, 

And nuns and friars in vain love's law 
deny; 

In vain, in vain would bigotry abate 

The bosom’s throb, or hush young 
passion's sigh —. 

To live unloved, in sooth, were but alone 
to die.” 

He is in a fidget to get behind the 
“ curtained screen ” of the fair devotees; 
but some harum-scarum hero has been 
beforehand with liim, and spoiled the 
sport. 

” Behind the curtain'd screen the Sis¬ 
ters pay 

'I heir orisoi.s unto our Lady pure; 

They would not meet the glance of 
garish day. 

And with strong bars tlioir sanctity 
secure: 

How can fair woman such constraint 
endure, 

Made to be look'd at, courted, aud ad¬ 
mired 1 

Will hating man the love of Heaven 
ens ve 'I 

And if, sad maids! with saintly visits 
cheer'd. 

Say, why should whisker be like mane of 
lion fear’d 1 

Upon a time there came a daring 
fellow ^ 

To see the Sisters,—ruddy was his 
cheek. 

His beard and poll, like Esau’s, tliick 
and yellow: 
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A wiKlit be was inucb given to wicked 
freak; 

And, unabasb’d by their denieauour 
meek, 

lie quizz’d the liooded dames, and 
glanced on one 

With rose i^o freshly blooming on her 
cheek; 

Whiskers and all be darted on the ii(m : 

In vain tlie affrighted maid the impious 
kiss would shun.” 

Ilyron has said, that 

Without the aid of Ceres and of liar, 
cfaufl, 

"J'is certain will not long attack 


So says Mr, Sewell Stokes. 

" Not Icing on convent fare will passion 
thrive, 

Fish, bread and water, chestnut, poach 
and cherry; 

Yet often when there seems not one 
alive, 

' Sudden the Sisters romp like school. 
,girU merry; 

And wliiie the ghostly father sips bis 
sherry 

At hunt.the>slipper rumour says they 

play. 

And oft in blind-man’s-buff their sad 
tjiougbts bury: 

Some ply the needle; in tiie evening 
' ray 

Some :bathe die drooping flowers, and 
some hymn out the day." 

It is probable lliat llic nuns iia\e a 
good notion of cooking fish. We 
have seen specimens of the art which, 
to our simple taste, were fur mote sa¬ 
voury than the most elaborate prepara¬ 
tions of flcsl) or fowl ever placed upon 
table. A little further on the poet 
gains an insight into the female charac¬ 
ter. Discovering that nuns prefer a 
youthful confessor to an old one, Mr. 
Stokes ’exclaims, “ And such is vvo- 
ihan!" Ileally, Mr. Stokes, you’re a 
cotijuror! 

’ •• Wdiilom here minister'd a youthful 
priest— 

, A man of a refined and liltfral mind ; 

And ever when the gentry made a 
feast 

Him ’mong the guests most welcome 
you might find. 

The listers were not to these doings 
’ blind; 

And whether from religious watchful¬ 
ness, 

Or from their lone ronditioiv grown 


Abroad whonesrer, Iio ^ was asked to 
mess, 

Some hooded damsel prim fOtuad reason 
to confess. 

And such is womanmost inclined to 
tease 

Where prone fo like; from beauty of 
the boll, 

With all herw’ily witching coquetries, 

'I'o fretful nyinyib wiUiin the convent 
' wall.’ 

Go when thou wilt, go to each festival. 

Aged abb^! the nuns will little heed. 

Nor at such times thoe to confess them 
call; 

Nny, should'st thou ask, they’ll say 
they hare no need. 

But bid ttieo mount thy nag, and gaily 
cry. Cod-speed!" 

After a vast deal of indescribable de¬ 
scription, and some very natural, but 
by no means novel, reflections on 
deatli, the poet, with amiable simpli¬ 
city, conclutius, by admitting his 
reader’s rigid to go to sleep; and bids 
him good iiigiit in the following stanza, 
to wliich wc have added a line, to 
shew that we part on cheerful terms 
witlj the Vttfe of'Laithernc :— 

" Now to the world of dreams soft 
Slec]> invites, 

A fairy land no traveller yet dis¬ 
proves ; 

I'ruth claims our days, but Phantasy 
our nights. 

And blest is lie, forgetting life, who 
roves 

Her magic chambers and miclianted 
groves, 

Sucb as in clouds the waking eye may 
see; 

Or winds tbe cavern'd shores of coral 
coves 

. Beyond the track of bold Discovory, 
In labyrinthine dreams till lost the sluni- 
bercr he.” 

Fol-dc-rol-de-riddle-lol, ind fol-de-rol- 
de-roc! 

Of llie shorter poems \tc select two, 
— one addressed fto Ute author of 
Ridielieu, the Gipn/, One in a Thou¬ 
sand, &c. We are sorry to hear that 
so indefatigable a writer as Mr. James 
should be comi>elled to go abroad. 

“ To Jams. 

Go,beloved voyager,whitherthou roay'st. 
Less fleet than affection thy vessel shall 
haste; 

Not all the broad billows that traverse 
the sea 

Shall binder my foncy from talking with 
fhee. 
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Farevi’oU to tjice, brotlier, tlie pilgrim of 
need, 

Hope in tlio nestorn Bkjr heralds thy 
speed; 

On to the Impiiy hind fvr o'er the main. 
Where wont never pinches, since man 
wears no chain. 

W hat! dost thou linger ? so bitter to 
parti 

We will go with thee—go with thee in 
heart; 

^nd if in the Isle of Tears never to meet. 
In file loveland of Memory oft shall we 
greet" 

r next extract is eulitled “ Sleep,” 
wild seems to be our author’s favourite 
goddess. 

" Sleep ! for the night is dark. 

Or kindles to decoy ; 

Sleep till the sun arise, and nil 
'I ho world he living joy. 

i'.etiike tliee, man of toil, 

Tiito tliy couch betimes; 

meyest thou drenm a pleasant dream 
I'efore the midnight chimes. 

^leep, student, sleep! iJiy cheek 
Pules o'er the classic page ; 

'J'he taper lights thee to the tomh. 

Young genius’ heritage. 

Sleep, beauty ! though by love 
Illumed the glow.worm’s luni]): 
(,'ousumption comes from dazzling hulls 
Into the night-winds damp. 

Sleep while ye may, for soon 
Will wakeful age come on ; 

^’^our comforts tlien by the glowing Hearth, 
And witli the embers gone. 

Hut nould ye sleep serene, 

Young, or may be when old, 

Pure bo the conscience—else in vain 
I'lie arms to slumber fold. 

Pure be the breast, and calm 
The long last sleep shall be, 
lleposing on the bosom of 

The Heavenly Clemency.” 

The last stanza is not only highly 
encouraging in spirit, but the very 
lines trip to a lively measure. They 
remind us forcibly of the following 
snatch of hedge-row psalmody, which 
we once heard in Yorkshire :— 

“la soldier 
Hopes to be. 

Happy in 
Etamity.’’ 


To some of the assertions in “ Sleep*' 
we must demur. We don’t, for ex¬ 
ample, see why the tomh is more tlie 
heritage of “ young Genius" than of 
any other young gentleman. Nor do 
we believe that “ Consumption," gene¬ 
rally spiking, “ comes from dazzling 
halls." Still less can we adroit that a 
pure conscience will of itself ensure 
serene sleep, any more than it . will en¬ 
sure robus^ health. In both cases, a 
sound digestion is indispensable to 
corporeal well-being. 

We recommend Mr. Stokes to at¬ 
tend to this in ids next edition. 

Mr. Wyatt has produced a volume 
of very graceful poems, original and 
iranslated.* The original portion of the 
volume consists of sonnets and ballads. 
The translations are, for the greater part, 
from the German; and are rendered 
with much spirit and elegance. There 
is one translation — why only one?— 
from lierangcr, which tirst appeared in 
the No. of this Magazine for January 
1836. It is tlic “ Hanished Angel” 
(L’Ange hhile), and is highly credit¬ 
able to the autlior’s taste and skill as 
a translator, lie lias succeeded in 
mastering what has proved a stumbling 
block to so many, who have attempted 
to render the songs of this great lyrist, 
namely, liic presevvaliou of the refrain 
through all the stanzas. We would 
encourage him hy all means to con¬ 
tinue Ids versions from Bcranger. Tiiat 
he may encounter powerful rivals— 
such as our friend. Father Prout— 
should only stimulate Ids exertions, 
liis style of rendering his author is, 
indeed, less prodigal of versification' 
than that which in Prout has secured 
so large a share of admiration. But 
if Mr. Wyatt become thoroughly im¬ 
bued with the spirit of the original— 
and a most noble spirit it is—we do 
not apprehend that simplicity of style 
will be urged as an objection against 
Ids translations. At all events, let him 
try. The one specimen he has fur¬ 
nished is, we rcjieat, highly favourable 
to his pretensions. 

We extract one or two of the son¬ 
nets from the early part of the volume. 
The author is a great Liberal as regards 
Poland, which in a poet is natural 
enough. We prefer his exhortations 
and lamentations to those of Quafiy- 


« Poems, Original and Translated. By Charles Percy Wyatt, B.A. London; 
,1 nines I'raser, 916 Regent Street, 1837* 
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puncboTicx himself, which, as the 
attorney-general will admit, is saying 
a great deal. 

“ On the nUiiig in Warsaw. 

Poland! the voice that on tlie banks 
of Seine 

Burst fortJj, exulting o'er the Bourbon’s 
fall 

(Such voice as wont, in days accursed, 
to call 

To works of desolation), not in vain 

By thee was heard. They whom it did 
appal — 

A bloody future from the bloody post 

Of Europe’s wars foreboding—shall 
agree 

In sympathies and acclamations vast. 

It from that seed, sown in the blood 
of Gaul, 

No other fruit should spring than 
Poland free! 

Happy our generation ! if it see 
Based from the page of'l'ime that deadly 
blot. 

Shame of our fathers’ days—who wit¬ 
nessed thee, 

Tripartite soil! enslaved, and rescued 
not!” 


Nor wavy bills, nor high p’erabadowing 
wood, 

Nor pensive dell, where youthful bard 
may brood 

O’er fairy dreams. All onen to the sky 
The champaign fields and scatter’d ham¬ 
lets lie; 

And th* indefatigablo Imnd of man 

Hath claimed this ground subservient. 
Yet can 

Imagination many a charm supply 

From other days: upon this passive 
scene 

She sees uprising with tlie gladsome morn 

Troops of bold foresters in ‘ gownes of 
greeue}’ 

Sees through the greenwood bound o’er 
brake and tltorn 

The timorous hart; and aye, the shouts 
between. 

Hears English Robin wind his merrv 
horn.” 

We quole two poems referring to 
the Polish cause—thongh they do not 
say mucli for the bard’s powers of 
vaticination. In the first, he foretels 
great things for the Poles; in the second, 
he laments their discomfiture. 


In the last line of the following, we 
are reminded of tiie exquisite close of 
t'ampbell’s “ Soldier’s Dream ”— 

The voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away.” 

Dear hoars of night! how many n soul, 
confined 

In dailybonds, awaits your still return ! 
Wfaathiw it long o’er cherished griefs 
to mourn. 

From which, with jealous care, it seeks 
to blind 

Familiar gaze ; or, free as rushing wind 
Burst from ^oliaii cavern, wander o’er 
Hope’s airy realm, or Memory’s far-ofi' 
shore — 

Now soaring, pausing now ; for night is 
kind 

To raptures such as these; and oft, 
1 ween, 

Hath slie beheld the solitary (ear. 

Hid from day’s gaudy eye; in sccretseen 
The heart unveil’d; or to perception clear 
Brought back the looks of kindness that 
have keHij, 

And distant voices to the dreaming car.” 

Another noetic coincidence occurs 
in the fourth and fifih lines of Sonnet 
XVI., reminding one of a passage in 
Wofdsworth’s sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge. 

** A Scene in the IFcs/ Jtiiling of Yorkshire, 

Simdl beauty hath this view for tourist’s 
eycj 


“ On the Outbreak of the Polish War of 
Independence. 

‘ Dye your swords in Russian blood !’ 
Thus it ran your ranks along; 

And in war’s ensanguin’d flood 
Poland realised the song. 

Poland, waken’d, arms again — 

Raise anew that warrior-struiii! 

Send the sounds o’er hill and vale. 
O’er the plain and mouiiUitn-Bteep ! 
Western Europe, hear Uie tale ! 

Poland rises from her sleep! • 

Sleep! —it was no sleeji of death : 
Hush’d, but not departed breath. 

Warsaw, ancient city ! well 
Hast thou giv’ii the signal-cry; 
Starting to that spirit-spell. 

All Sarmatia shall reply: 

'I'hrccfold fell its tyrants^part — 

One, unsever’d still its heart. 

Vainly did the/ deem thee won : 

’Neath submission’s sullen mien 
Still the flames went burning on. 
Deeper, fiercer, as unseen ; 

Now they burst in light divine.^ 
Freedom; 8 fires at Freedom's shrine. 

Europe from the Western sun 
Books with keen and eager gaze ; 
Glad were she to see undone 
Darkest deed of later days: 

Then she saw the quell’d, oppress’d — 
Blushing History ! bide the rest. 

By thy Kosciusko’s name — 

By tl»e blootl of all who died «« 
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By tliy prince of martii!l fame. 

Sunk in Klster'a sable tide>-. 

By thine years of wrong and thrall, 
Poland ! echo Warsaw's call! 

' Bye your swords in Russian blood !’ 
'Twas your fathers' battle*lay; 
Youthful Poland, make it good ! 

'J'liou hast nobler cause than they: 
Freedom’s wreath around (/ii/brow, 
tiod shall fight tby battles »m!" 

“ On the Fall of TFarsau;. 

And the poet sang in vain, 

And in ruin the warrior rose ; 
I’olund lies on earth again. 

Crush’d beneath her giant foes; 

But tlian foes and open wuir 
Faithless friends more deadly are. 

W arsaw, ancient city ! falls — 

She, who gave the signal cry; 

Once again upon her walls 
Von barbaric standards fiy: 

(iods ! and was there none to save 
Kreodom from this early grave? 

France ! upon thy boastful name 
Shull the curse of freemen rest ? 
Thou, who piifT’st tlie blasts of fame, 
Bear’st aloft thy vaunting crest, 
I’lay'st secure the braggart’s part— 
False and perjured in thine heart! 

Poland o’er thti freedom’s birth 
Spread her renovating shield ; 
Poland oil her native earth 
Fought the Gallic battle-field: 

Now she sinks — her struggle’s done ! 
Sinks — and France looks idly on ! 

Shame on these inglorious daj’S! 

Shame on them — on us — on all 
Naught but hollow-hearted praise 
Cinve we back to Poland’s cull. 
Vainly now o’er Freedom’s bier 
Drops the late repentant tenr. 

'J'ears ! the noble land disdains 

'J'ears from those w hose sword-blades 
slept— 

Asks no pity for her chains ! 

Unregarded and unwept, 

T.ot the Polish hero bow— 

'J’ears are but a mockery now! 

One sad comfort there remains — 
Heroes ! ihii your trust shall be : 
Noblo deed in poet’s strains 
Hath its immortality; 

^Vliat ill life must pass away, 

That in song shall lire for aye.” 

Til domestic politics, our author is a 
('’onsen-ative, and by no means fiivour- 
nble to the march of intellect. 

“ TAnes in 1831. 

England, my country! who hath scenes 
lilfe thine? 


Not the fair champaign and the vines of 
France; 

Nor Spain’s unbroken chains of moun¬ 
tains wild; 

Nor, fairest land ’nenth heaven, Italy; 
Nor where, beneath th’ impending ava¬ 
lanche. 

The peasant climbs the giant Alp ; nor 
where, 

’Midst his old forests or by noble streams, 
I’he dreamy German stiays. No scenes 
like thine! 

Thy blooming fields, tlmt tell of industry; 
'J'hy flocks, of richness; and thy pleasant 
woods, 

'Thy sweet groen lanes, thy neat and 
humble cots; 

k'outli, stout and vigorous, that in toil 
and glee 

Tt’orks out his honest days, and pious 
Age. 

J.ong, oil, long may tliey flourish! W'^o 
the day. 

When Innovation, with her hast}'stride. 
And godless, wonder-working Vanity, 
blur the mild beauty of thine ancient state, 
'i'liy calm content, and rustic happiness ! 
Yes, happy (as the poet sung) are they 
Who know, and know no more, their 
Bible true, 

Humble in this their kiiou ledge, nor 
desire, 

So they know right from wrong, the lore 
of those 

M lio, with their vaunted ‘ science,’ would 
but teach them 

A lesson yet undream’d of—discontent. 
False friends! real enemies! 'tis they 
would turn 

The sickle from its work, and from his 
plough 

The good man’s hand, the housewife from 
her wheel; 

I.ifting, with learning all irrelevant, 

'I'lie bumble mind to visionary goods : 
Until (the narrow lot by Heaven assign’d 
Despised, rejected) ’gainst bis natural 
lord 

The ])oor bewilder’d landsman lifts bis 
band, 

'I'o battle for the rights the learned taught 
him. 

O wo! and bitter wo to those, who thus 
M ould rend and root from its foundations 
The social fabric I Wo to thee, my 
country 1 

When tbeseatliy hardy race of husband¬ 
men, 

Rbull, in tlieir duped ignomnee, put on 
'J li’ illusivo garb of knowledge, and in 
one, 

One hasty tloy, discard the pious guise 
I teipieatli’d them by their fatliers. Heaven 
avert it 1” 

The hallads arc loo long for tjnota- 
tioii. W'f! must, however, make room 
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for one. It is from the German of 
Burger. 

*' The Fair I mean. 

Oh! in what thousand beauteous wiles 
The Fair I mean enchanting smiles! 
Speak out, my grateful tongue, and tell. 
Who shewed him in the miracle. 

By which, in thousand beauteous wiles, 
The Fair 1 mean enchanting smiles ? 

Who is't that hath, like paradise, 

Jdt up the Fair One’s bright blue eyes 1 
He, who o’er sea aud land hath spread 
The clear, bright heaven overhead. 

’Tis He that hath, like paradise. 

Lit up the Fair One’s bright blue eyes. 

Who tinged with that vermilion streak 
The whiteness of the Fair One’s cheek 1 
He, who the blended colour gives 
That in the almond-blossom lives. 

He tinged with that vermilion streak 
The whiteness of the Fair One’s cheek. 

Who made the Fair One’s soft, red lip. 
So round and curved, so sweet to sip 1 
He, who the blooming cherry fills 
With the soft juice its lip distils. ' 

He made the Fair One’s soil, red lip. 

So round and curved, so sweet to sip. 

Who bade the Fair One’s silk locks flow 
From her white neck all loose below ? 
He, who, in his soft evening air. 

Bids the corn wave its golden hair. 

He hade the Fair One’s silk locks flow 
From her white neck all loose below. 

Who gave, for song and speech divine. 
The Fair One voice so sweet and fine 1 
He, who their worblings musical 
Gave to the lark and nightingale. 

He gave, for song and speech divine, 

The Fair One voice so sweet and fine. 

Who is’t that hath, for highest zest. 
Bounded the Fair One’s snow>wbite 
breast T 

He, who hath clothed in swelling down 
The swan’s — the image of her own, 

'Tis He that bath, for highest zest. 
Bounded the fair One’s snow-white 
breast. 

W’hat Artist’s hand was’t did create 
The Fair One’s form so delicate ? 

Ilis, who of beauty e’er hath been 
The Artist, and still is, I we&i. 

I'liat Highest Artist did create 
The Fair One’s form so delicate. 

W'ho breathed this life iuto the Fair— 
I'his soul so angel-pure and rare ? 

Who else but He, whose word alone 
^ Made th’ angels that surround his throne 1 


He breathed this life into the Fair, 

This soul so angel-pure and rare. 

Praise to thee. Artist, for thine art! 

Thy favour finds a thankful heart. 

That thus thine image, stamp’d by Thee, 
Charms me with all thy works 1 see: 
Praise to thee. Artist, for thine art! 

Aud fervent thanks from grateful heort! 

But ah ! for whom of mortals smiles 
The Fair One in such beauteous wiles 1 
O God! .1 swear by this bright morn 
I almost wish I’d ne’er been born. 

If still, with all her beauteous wiles, 

’Tis ne’er for me the Fail’ One smiles.” 

Mr. Wyatt is, we believe, a youthful 
bard, and, in this small volume, make.s 
his first appearance before the gentle 
public. We recommend to him hard 
reading, moderate living, and a buoy¬ 
ant soul for judicious daring and calm 
endurance. A poet of the highest ex¬ 
perience and authority has said — 

“ A cheerful life i.s what the Muses love; 
A soaring sjiirit is their piime delight.” 

W'e shall be happy to welcome Mr. 
Wyatt’s next descent from the celestial 
regions. In taking leave of him for the 
present, we beg iiim not to mistake the 
meaning of the word cheerful, as em¬ 
ployed by Wordsworth in the lines 
just quolra. Wordsworth is a water- 
drinker. To a youthful bard, this point 
is worthy of notice. We have known 
much mischief done by disregarding it. 

Sir Orf'eo, aud other Poems,* is, 
judging from the title-page, a sort of 
voice ftom the l-'ast. It is sad* non¬ 
sense. King Orfeo loses his Herodis, 
a lady 

“ Very, very fair to see 

and inquires of her foster-mother what 
has become of her. 

“ * Answer me, woman — mother dear, 
Where is my Herodis—oh, where?’ 

The aged woman tflirieked, and flung 
1 ler arms around his neck, and hung 
Weeping most bitterly thereon. 

And sobbed, ‘ Oh, Oneo, she is gone!’ 
And hung there weeping, sobbing, sigh¬ 
ing. 

With a mud-like dreaminess crying, 

‘ Oh, she is gone, is gone, gone, gone!’ 
Beiterating that alone. 

He atood, while ye might draw a breath, 
As nerveless and as won as death, 

(Oh, what a vasty hell of thought 


• Sir Orfeo, and other Poeifis. London; Thomas Sothoran, Little Tower Street., 18S<5, 
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Into one moment majr be wrought!) 

Then hurled her off; but, falling, caught 
And gently biid her down — for, oh ! 

He waa reminded by his wo 
Tliat she had nursed, and watched, and 
tended 

The one witli whose life his was blended. 
He laid her down, tlien burst away. 

Mad with impatience and dismay, 
Histrauglit, whato’er it was, to hear 
The misery be had to bear. 

Away be sped, with headlong rage. 

And happened on hh lady’s page ; 

tV'ho, when he snw' him, would have fled ’ 

As tliough a Bend had followed ; 

Hut Orfeo in bis iron grasp 
Clutched the weak boy, and held him 
there. 

Trembling and pale, and tvith a gasp 
Howled hoarsely out, ‘ IVhere is she, 
where 1 

Heply, reply, tlimi wretch accurst. 

For this is worse than is the worst I* ” 

He ascertains at last that the case is 
one of abduction, and drops 

•' As drops a bull. 

When tbe wary Spaniard’s sword 
Strikes the ueck>joint, clear and full,” 

^\'hereupon his attendants pul the poor 
gentleman to bed, and we are told that 

” Frequent you might see his breast 
J leave like a billow, heavily 

which is not so good as IJyron’s— 

” Black despair 

Heaved up and down her bosom like a 
billow.” 

W'e also stumble from time to time on 
strange rhymes, such as — 

“ Witliout a friend to aid or tend him. 
Without a being to alliiv 
The tedium of his lonely way, 
l^xcept bis dear harp slung behind him," 

In addition to the oddity of the rliymc, 
we have here the harp called a being, 
and the fourth line of Moore’s “ Min¬ 
strel Boy ” quietly appropriated by the 
author. In this way, our poet is what 
is commonly called a “ cool hand.” For 
further instance: 

*' It is the time of stars, and high 
The moon sits watchiug in the sky.” 

This is nothing but a mere clumsy 
attempt at disguising Campbell’s line— 

*' Tbe sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky.” 

Even Uobert Montgomery’s muse is 
rifled of some of her peculiar orna¬ 


ments, such as “ gemmy thrones of 
gold,” &c. &c. Sir Orfeo, disguised 
as a harper, seeks the hall of the ra- 
visher, and plays a tune to some 
purpose. Asked to name a boon, he 
claims bis wife, his Ilerodis; and thus 
the matter ends. 

“ ' A boon I name, 

My wife~my Ilerodis—I claim!’ 
Suddenly ’tis all in shade— 

Suddenly the splendours fade; 

Fade the foms that throng the hall— 
Fades the faeiy festival; 

And with a dim, uncertain light, 

The moonbeams struggle on the sight; 
Faint the proud walls rise on high. 

And strains the gazer’s wondering eye. 
Just mistily their dim forms tracing, 

As slow they mingle with the air. 

And thaw away to naught. And there 
Stand lonely on the bleak plain bare 
(Irfeo and Ilerodis embracing.” 

Tlie smaller poems and songs are 
tame enough for any album in the 
three kingdoms; and have the usual 
merit of wishing every possible happi¬ 
ness'* to the poet’s friends, male and 
female. VV’e copy what to us appears 
the best thing in the book : 

" I have a comfort as I breast the tide 
Of this gay world, whereto I am con¬ 
fined. 

That I can sometimes from myself subside 
Into a visionary state of mind. 

And dream of woods, and elms witli 
name-carved rind; 

And dingles, where tbe flashy brooklet 
races 

Like a glad child; and lanes ’twixt 
Itedge-rows twined 

With nightshade, and the wild hop; and 
green places, 

Sacred to the remembrance of old faces; 
And leafy lecterns, where the sleepy 
bird 

Hymneth her nightly lauds; and fields, 
where traces 

Tell that the druids’ wives the grass 
have stirred; 

And hilltops, where the firstlings of 
the sun 

Browse earliest on the dew, night leaves 
thereon.” 

The following is this gentleman’s 
dedication to Mr. Samuel Rogers : 

“ Following the usage of tbe days of 
chivalry, when tbe young candidate for 
honour placed himsell under the pro¬ 
tection of one who had already won nMy 
his spurs, the author respectfully inscribess 
these ])oems to Samuel Rogers, Estj.” 

We fear that, were Rogers to give 
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Um spurs lo this yuiuig caudidatu 
for honour,” it would do no good, 
so long as ho' has no bettor I'egasus 
than the sorry animal whose move¬ 
ments we have been considering. 

The author of llie Bridal ofNamrth * 
is another candidate for the “ laurels 
due to poetic excellencewho, by his 
own accouni, is “old enough not to be 
too sanguine in his expectations, and 
yet too young to despair.*' According 
to our custom, we shall let the gentle¬ 
man speak for himself. 

“ I frankly confess the gratihcntion it 
will ailbrd me, if the present volume 
shall be rewarded with the laurels due 
to poetic excellence. The class to which 
1 have endeavoured to assimilate this 
slight performance is not among the 
walks of the higher sons of inspiration, 
nor is it calculated to urge me be)'ond 
the bounds prescribed hy reflective rea¬ 
son while listening to the suggestions of 
hope. I am old enough not to be too 
sanguine iu my expectations j 1 am yot 
too young to despair. ' 

“ On committing to the care of the 
world that which, if condemned by its 
wisdom, cannot longer be of value to 
myself, T have nothing either to solicit 
or to demand. \Vithout my interference, 
in despite of every effort of my own, the 
world tall do me justice : it is only the 
vain man that requires more. Perhaps, 
like Shyluck, 1 may And her upon mo 
before 1 am prepared to receive her. 
The Portia that shall stand forth to de- 
vclopc the concealed defects of my plea 
shall have my gratitude, for such a one 
is my truest friend; and, to the Gra- 
tiaiio who then mocks me with his jest 
of triumph, 1 will only say, with a pa¬ 
tient shrug, that tlie author— 

‘ Stolidam pra;bet tibi vellere barbam ’— 

holds out his foolish beard for thee to 
pluck.” 

We have too much respect for this 
iioble emblem of virility to pluck it, 
whether on thechin ofTurk orChristian. 
But the poetry of this middle-aged 
gentleman may be handled without 
irreverence. We are concerned, then, 
to say, tiiat the jiutke to which the 
poet looks must pronounce against him. 
The Bridal of' Nawort/i is rather non¬ 
sensical, and decidedly dull. It is a 
versified narrative of love and murder. 
The style of the versification may be 


judged from tliu opening of the first 
canto. 

" The mnrii arose on Nawortli's stately 
tower, 

Dnive knights were in the bsU, bright 
ladles in the bower; 

Deeds of high sort and galkuts’ feats 
were done. 

N ight come, and fiercer revel was begun : 
The revel loud, the wassail deep and long. 
And border minstrelsy, and martial song; 
Wall roar’d to wall, from dungeott^keep to 
lower. 

And roofs laugh’d loud, while shook the 
trampled floor; 

Rival with rival pledged, no more ub- 
horr’d; 

And serf partook carousal with his lord. 
JJut time disdains to slap at mortal call : 
Hush’d is the din of tongues, and clear'd 
the linll; 

'I'iio mirth lias ceased ; tliu rev’llers ouo 
bv one 

1 lave ta'en them each their several «'ay, 
and gone. 

Night comes iu solemn darkness dcejier 
down. 

And huddled clouds in heavier masses 
frown : 

Viewless all objects — daikiiess all con¬ 
ceals ; 

Xo moon her beam, no star a ray reveals; 
A]>pnlling silenco aids th’ oblivious 
gloom; 

Nature appears all death, all earth a loiiih. 

(Jhiinged like the scene, from gay to 
grave, there sate 

111 the high hidl, grown dark and desolate, 
The might}'ciiieftaiii of a servile horde. 
Stern in the field, and frigid at the hoard. 
1 lis was thcfortressaiiil its wide demesnes. 
The jiower, at will, to bloodp all its scenes; 
AVith murder, rapine, vengeince, h'e might 
scourge 

His feudal realms, or lieavier fetters forge. 
'J'ho power was his, and not the power 
alone, 

He had the will to do — what ho haili 
done. 

Pled is each guest; the dying ember's 
rays 

Wax faint, and flicker with inconstunl 
blaze, * 

And shed a lurid gleam ujron the board. 
Where stands no banquet, and where sits 
no lord.” 

“ Time disdititis to slay at inuiial 
call,” is a majestic way of saying, 
“ Time and tide wait for no man 
and “ Nature appears all death, ail 
earth a tomb," recalls thte celebrated 
line — 


* The Bridal of NaworUi; a Poem, in Three Cantos. London j Siropkin, Mm- 
sbttll, sod do., Stotimien’ HaU Court. 193T* 
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“ Nauglit ia every tiling, and every iLing 

is QHUgllt.” 

In tlie second canto, we have a lady 
harping away, as is the custom of an 
aflernonn, and singing tiie following 
ditty: 

“ The lady look'd from her highest tower, 
And she look'd on the red sunset; 

And the lady wends to her lonely bower, 
And her eye with the tear is wet. 

The Indy look'd from her tower again : 

* 'i'hey come ! and the victor is safe; 

For 1 hear the notes of triumph plain, 
And he waves my own white scarf.' 

And his minstrels play, and his gates are 
wide. 

And Ilia heart beats glad in his breast. 
And ho clasps in his arms his own young 
bride; 

May she never have sadder rest.” 

We do not remember to have met 
the I'iiyines safe and scarj' befuic. 
Something of the kind, we think, may 
lie seen in the lllit/niis to the Eijc by a 
Deaf (ientfeman. Our author is very 
original in tliis respect. Tor instance, 
space and raysj face and glass, &c. 
are strangers to whom we cannot con¬ 
scientiously give welcome. As to tlie 
personages of the story, they are most 
of them muidered off hand; and the 
heroine — 

" Softly !.~oh ! not too rudely let us 
wake 

llemcmbrance in a heart its shock must 
break. 

No, no ! the desolating storm is o'er, 

A tut her torn heart, alas ! can break no more. 
She does not hear nor heed those accents 
bland; 

Heart, eye—yea, all seems fix'd on dial 
cold hand 

(clasp'd in her owm. Her head droop’d 
on a breast 

Intensity of wo has lull'd to rest.” 

That tlie lady’s “ fora heart can 
break no more,” we believe. How a 
heart of that consistency could have 
broken at all is the mystery. 

Here is a work deserving of all 
honour.* Generous, learned, wise, 
and venerable, the llev. R. Pol- 
whele is well known to the literary 
world, proprly so called, as a zealous 
antiquary, and an elegant and accora> 


pltshed writer. In these his Reminis¬ 
cences, lie presents us with a charming 
retrospect of his long, useful, and, in 
every sense, praiseworthy career. Yet 
he thinks it necessary to guard himself 
against a charge to which no writer 
was ever less liable,—that of attaching 
undue importance to matters relating 
to himself. The reverend gentleman 
says,— 

" In. red'acing the old ground. Re¬ 
miniscences, long dormant, have sprung 
up and fluttered in busy sw'anns around 
roe. Yet 1 have endeavoured to brush 
them by thousands away ; lest I should 
incur a charge — which might, perhaps, 
find an apology in the infirmities of 
seventy-six. Thus mncli for myself.” 

So far from there being any occa¬ 
sion for apology on this point, it is re¬ 
markable that in every “ reminiscence’’ 
Mr. Polwheic keeps himself compara¬ 
tively in the back-ground. And, aswu 
shall have occasion to shew, when he 
docs speak of his own labours, of what- 
eveF kind, it is in a tone of which the 
following verse will furnish a more ac¬ 
curate notion tlian we could hope to 
do. Supposing the Rev. geiiileinan to 
have been in the autumn of his days 
engaged in collecting simple garlands 
for the “ honourable brows ” of his ce¬ 
lebrated contemporaries, he may have 
thought,— 

•' And what if 1 enwreathed my own ? 

'Twere no oflTenco to reason ; 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 

To meet the wintry season.” 

The three volumes are dedicated to 
the laureate, as follows:— 

“ To Robert Southey, Esq. 

‘Will you sulfer me, my dear Sir, to 
introduce to you my Reminiscences by 
two sonuets for their heralds,—which, 
though they feeWj’ express my sense of 
your literary eminence, may yet merit 
the acceptance due to sincerity 1 1 fear 

not, indeed, the imputation of flattery, 
when 1 s»y, that your country is in¬ 
debted to you for nonours—' to set at 
naught tl)|; trophies of war’—-as reflected 
from the first of poets, and tlie most 
amiable of men! 

“ For the Ueminiseeuees, I shall only 
add, that as the efl'u.sions (perhaps the 
hallucinatioBs) of old age, whose 
* strength is but labour and sorrow,’ 


* Reminiscences, in Prose and Verse; consisting of the Kpistolary Correspond- 
race of msny distinguished Characters. With Nates and Illustrations. By the 
Rev. R> Folwh^. In 3 rolfit LinuIob 3 Jt B* Nicht^ Mul 16^6. 
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they moy have some little claim to in* 
dul'gence ; and, I am sure, appealing to 
your candour, will have ' their claim al¬ 
lowed.’ 

“ I remain, 

“ Most respectfully and cordially yours, 
“ R. PoLwilELE. 

" Polwhele House, near Truro, 

April, 1836.” 

“ Whilst others wander down their dusky 
dells, ' 

Pleas’d with the melodies of tinkling 
rills, 

Ur scoop dim grots, or saunter round 
green bills. 

Or climb the hedges sprent with sweet 
harebells. 

Or mark, where hamlets crown the 
misty vale. 

The plodding peasant and the milk¬ 
maid’s pail;— 

1 greet Tbee midst (by mountains and 
thy fells. 

Thy sea-like lakes, thy rocks by thun¬ 
ders riven, 

I’hy cataracts flashing to ibe effulgent 
Heaven! r 

Such is thy scene of grandeur !.~We, 
frail men. 

Trill to the lowly grove the inglorious 
lay. 

In concert with the redbreast and the 
wren: 

’Tis thine with the majestic eagle’s 
sway 

Soaring on rapid wing, to drink the 
golden day! 

“ Yes! to pursue the empyrean flight 

Impetuous as the bird of Jove, be 
tbine! 

Thy own Urania speeds through realms 
of light 

'I’hy lordly course! But, loved by all 
the Mine, 

Clio fer thee unfolds heroic views; 

For thee Thalia w'reathes her pastoral 
sbrine. 

And, hark !—the sorrows of a sister- 
muse 

Sigh with thy sighs, and tremble in 
thy tear! 

1, too, my friend !—I, too_have lost a 

child,-!. 

More—more than one, to love and 
duty dear! c 

But, doom’d to droop along life’s dark¬ 
ling wild, 

1 have no lute of power my spirit to 
cheer! 

If there yet linger some faint lullabies — 
Ah! not to soothe my heart, each qui- 
1 ^ vering cadence dies 1 ” 

Open this tiopretending work where 
wc may, we fina metal most attractive! 


The quiet easy air with which Mr. 
Polwhele imparts his literary con¬ 
fidences,—the playful spirit gladdening 
every page, and evidently springing 
from Uie only genuine source of cheer¬ 
fulness—the “ well of feelings unde¬ 
filed,”—the deep sense of religion in 
Die clergyman, and of hearty con¬ 
servatism in the patriot,— altogether 
present to us the character of a fine 
old English gentleman,” under an as¬ 
pect truly delightful. With this brief 
comment we shall at once set about 
quoting from the Truro Septuagenarian. 
Our first extract is interesting to that 
large and loyal class of the readers of 
Ri:gina — the youtii of England. 
They will, perhaps, at first, think the 
passage much like a sermon. When 
we have quoted it, we shall press 
Moore into our service, for the pur¬ 
pose of presenting the same truth in 
tlie more fascinating form of a song. 
One of Polwhele’s relatives thus ad¬ 
monishes him, at the outset of his ca¬ 
reer :— 

“ I will beg leave to add a word or 
two, now, sir, upon another subject. 
Hitherto, I think, cousin, I have not 
heard that you have thought much about 
tile manner of spending your time after 
you leave the Univei'sity; and it may be 
time enough for you, for aught I know, 
to tliink about that a year or two hence. 
1'o some profession or other, though, 1 
could wish and would advise you to attach 
yourself, uud never to give op tliat dis¬ 
position to apply yourself, that at present 
I have the pleasure of complimenting 
you upon possessing. In the earlier 
parts of life, from matriculation at tbo 
university to, perhajis, the ago of tiiree 
or four and twenty, young gentlemen 
spend their time in dissipation ; they 
seldom want occupation; and, perhaps, 
till that age they (as the poet says of the 
labouring man) * know not the weari¬ 
someness of leisure,* but soon afterwards 
it breaks upon them ; and without a good 
deal of irksomeifess, more tlian they 
would be subject to in attaining a mas¬ 
tery in some science, which would pro¬ 
duce affluence to themselves, and ad¬ 
vantage and assistance to their friends 
and acquaintance, they are unable to 
pass away their time. » * m 

" Probably you may wonder at bear¬ 
ing me, who follow n diflPerent kind of 
life, so earnestly recominendilig an active 
one ; it is, penians, that 1 know the in¬ 
convenience and uselessness of tlie 
former. J3ut another reason is, tbe loss 
of that friend I mentioned before; for, 
being left entirely to myself about your 
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nge, without any friendly hand to set me 
right, 1 thought l.knew what was right, 
and the world’iS opinion of men and 
things, much better than now I am voiy 
certain I did. I therefore acted upon a 
false principle, and the consequence has 
been that I have frequently repented the 
step I tool; and the consequence would 
have been, had not retirement been con¬ 
genial to my nature, that I should hare 
been unhappy. I would therefore advise 
all persons, he their fortune what it may, 
unless they h<ip])en to be in the first class 
of men (from which both you and myself 
are far removed), to be bred up to, and 
to practise, some profession or calling; 
it is the most likely method to obtain 
both ease and ])rofit, and probably jt is 
what is retiuircd of us. 'J'his, at least, is 
my present way of thinking, and there¬ 
fore I communicate it to you,— being 
verv faithfully yours, 

' ' •• Edw.Coiuns.” 

How sadly Coleridge latterly hi- 
ractiled having disregarded these wliole- 
some truths in early life is well known. 
And what man’s youth was more pro¬ 
digal than his, not in promise merely, 
but in actually abounding fruits ? Yet 
he lived to make the bitter discovery, 
tliat “ cloudland gorgeous land ” is 
practically a barren region, and to utter 
tlic still more bitter lament, that 

“ Work without hope draws nectar iji 
a sieve. 

And hope without an object cannot live.” 

It was not mental indolence, but the 
want of mental discipline, and of the 
habit of self-reliance which that disci- 

t )line generates, that left Coleridge list- 
ess, objectless, and, in the midst of a 
busy and selhsh world, lamenting the 
want of sympathy for which he tells us 
“ alone did his heart crave.” Of this 
it is difficult to convince an aident 
youth, who is as much disposed to 
“ whisk the stars from out the spheres” 
as Byron’s self-willed beauty could be; 
but bis is not the time of life best 
suited to forming a sound opinion on 
the subject. To give our promised 
lines from Moore, we may, with a very 
slight alteration, transform his muse 
into a moralist, thus,— 

“ In the morning of life, when its cares 
are unknown, 

And its pleasures in all their new lus¬ 
tre begin, 

When we live in a bright-beaming world 
of our own. 

And the light surrounds us is all 
from within,— 


O it is not, believe me, in that happy 
time 

We con judge as in hours of les.s trans. 
port we may :— 

Of our smiles, of our hopes, ’tis the gay 
sunny prime; 

But the judgment is truest when these 
fade away. 

When wo have seen the first glory of 
youth pass us by'. 

Like a leaf on the stream that will 
never return,—. 

When our cup, which of late with joy 
sparkled .so high, 

Eir.st tastes of the other the dark- 
flowing urn. 

Then, then is the moment when . -. ” 

But we have not the conscience to 
“ commit fiirlation with tlie muse of 
Moore” any further. .Suffice it to say 
that, at the lust-meiilioncd period, any 
reasonable man wiio has embraced a 
profession will be grateful to his stars 
that he has done so; and he who has 
not, will agree with Coleridge, and with 
Mf, Polwhele’s cousin, Edward Col¬ 
lins, that more’s the pity. 

Walcot, Hannah More, Archdeacon 
Nares, Cobbolt, Lord de Dunstaiivillc, 
and clergymen without number, main¬ 
tain a correspondence, lively ami 
learned, with Mr. Polwhele. Hannah 
More is good bumouredly quizzed. 

“ She was honoured by the poet 
Mason with some songs for her Cheap 
Kepositoi'ii ; but her purilaiiism rejected 
the greater part of them. She reminds 
us of her own Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy, have here tlie fanatic 
Newton’s lengthsome letters; there the 
wittv Walpole’s, light and gay ! To 
each she turns with sweet complacency 

It is in truth a high joke to find the 

dear saint Hannah,” as Horace Wal¬ 
pole called her, rejecting songs as part 
of profane literature, while she herself 
was devoted to the perpetration of 
plays, under the guidance of David 
Carrick ! Mr. Polwhele slyly says,— 

" She laments over Lord Orford ns a 
lost soul. Law's fferious Call, which she 
made liiig promise to read, should have 
impelled her to bum alL her theatrical 
poetry.” 

The following, with reference to 
llanuali's slave-trade poem, is capital: 

“ ‘ My wife,’ said Bishop Horne,” 

‘ having consulted Mr. Onslow (wli^ 
was a native of one of our West India 
Islands), came home quite comforted, 
with a hope that matters might not be 
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quite so bad ; and in the af ternoon pul 
into her tm the usual qnanlilif (y’sugar.’ ” 


Our author thinks Hannah not quite 
so irrcproacimble a person as she seems 
to have thought heraelf. He says, 
“ There is a levity in some lines, speak¬ 
ing of a dead pig, unbecoming Han- 
nah More — 

' Death was to him no awful sentence— 
No need for sorrow or repentance*— 

not long before her own death.*’ But, 
if but a so-so sort of a saint, the fol¬ 
lowing proves iier to have been a true 
woman:— 


" II. More is * scandalised at the con¬ 
duct of Mrs. Macaulay,* because II. 
Alore could bear no rival near the throne. 

“ 1 more than once heard H. More 
spoak of Mrs. Macaulay in a language 
that betrayed her envy. The vast su¬ 
periority of Mrs. ^Macaulay she could 
not but feel: and in the expression of 
that feeling her eyes often sparkled with 
‘ resentful^fire.’ ” 


It is clear that Hannah had “ no lio- 
tion of sonic folks pretending to be as 
clever as other folks.’’ But we can for¬ 
give her a tliousand little jealousies, 
bridlings, and tantrums, for the follow¬ 
ing bit of good truth, uttered by her, 
and attested by Mr. I’olvvhele, himself 
a husband, and the father of daughters: 


" ' There is, perhaps, no animal so 
much indebted to subordination for its 
good behaviour, us unstable, capricious 
woman.* II. More is right.” 


Mr. Polwhele’s own grandmother 
was a character of another sort from 
Hannah, and evidently 

“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food." 


A learned lady she could not tole- 
rate. ‘ One tongue for a woman in con¬ 
science is enough!' What would she 
have said to our Blues of the present 
day! 

“ Confined for years to her bed¬ 
chamber, she there told her tales, and 
repeated her adages, and drank her sage 
and ale, to the last, in the sunshine of 
perpetual cheerfulness.” * 


Here would have been no sparkling of 
eyes with revengeful fire, hadf the clever 
Mrs. Macaulay looked in. A laugii- 
ing welcome, a hearty gossip, and a 
of sage and ale, would have 
greeted the visitant, it is lutural that 
the grandson of so sensible and cheer¬ 
ful a lady should uplift his voice 


against the te'a-tolallers, and their teni- 
(icraiice societies. On this subject, our 
reverend author has written a letter, in 
which he advocates the natural con¬ 
nexion between our bodies and epirils 
with remarkable eloquence and power 
of reasoning, 

'* Letter from R. P, to 3. M. 

** My dear Friend, 1833. 

" I am sure 1 need not suggest to you, 
that the true end of all amusements is to 
afford tiic necessary renovation to the 
body and .spirits. 

“ How far in abridging our amuse¬ 
ments we are bound to sacrifice to ig¬ 
norance, is a point which will never l>o 
determined. I'he most rigid have some 
pleasure in reserve; tliose who profoss 
the contrary are In’pocrites. Strict a.s 
tliey appear in the eye of the world, tlioy 
generally indulge in some secret vice. 

" We find cbildren presume to censure 
a parent nt cards, or an assembly, or a 
play. Hut Lave they ho ‘ secret faults,’ 
which it behoves them to pray ardently 
to ‘ be cleansed from V to say nothing of 
that damning sin,— the arrogance which 
takes to task a father or a mother wliom 
they ought to honour! 

“ Secreei', however, is not the order 
of the day : they who speak agiiiast u 
few harmless diversions have no sort of 
objection to convivial meetings, pro- 
tiacted far beyond tlie hour of midiiigiit, 
—nay, to the sun-rising 1 The saints 
live ill luxury, and, amidst their * creature 
comforts,* rail at all who sanction nut 
their Temperance Societies. 

“ ‘ There may be some who, deeply 
impressed with the actual evils arising 
from the abuse of spirits, hare been al¬ 
most deluded by the confident mendacity 
of the 'I'eroperancc Society impostors 
into supposing them absolutely injurious 
in their own nature, and in all cases. 
These gin-sho]> exterminators have, in 
fact, put forward the distinct proposition 
that— 

" ' Ardent spirits are absolutely poi¬ 
sonous to the human constitution ; that 
in no case whatever iwe they necessary, 
or oven useful, t6 jiersons in health ; 
that they are nlw'ays in every case, and 
to the amullest extent, deleterious, ])er- 
nicious, or destructive, according to the 
proportions in which they may be taken 
into the system.’ 

“ ‘ And for this statement they profess 
to have ‘high medical authority!* No 
doubt it is more profitable to the metlical 
man to dispense aromatic spirit of am¬ 
monia, and expensive eom^und tinc¬ 
ture, than to send a patient away for 
three-halfpenny worth m giu ; and it is 
always unfortunate when extreme ig- 
norunce or folly, and self-ioteiest, may 
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load to the eanie reeult. lu euch cases, 
it is safer not to iittenipt any discrimina¬ 
tion of the luptires from which (ho 
opinion or conduct may Imre sprung, 
hut to meet the question fairly upon its 
morits. Now I defy any man of ordinary 
opiwrtunity or talent for observation, in 
or out of the medical profession, to deny 
that, among the most ordinary causes of 
dyspepsia—that Protean malady to which 
more misery is fairly attributable than to 
any oilier cause — are exposure, fatigue, 
and coarse food. 

" ‘ JJebilityof stomach may arise from 
mental occupation, the excessiro use of 
exciting drugs, or diet, or any other 
cause of nervous exhaustion; but tlio 
causes most frequently operating on tlie 
industrious labourer are those wo first 
specified. Such a man, after a day of 
toil, exposed to every ungenial atmos- 
]>heric influence, returns to a scanty 
meal of coarse and ill-dressed food. At 
its conclusion lie is oppressed with tlie 
uneasy sensations arising from imperfect 
assimilation, and is weakened rutlier 
than strengthened by food to which his 
stomach was not in condition to do jus¬ 
tice. This is no extraordinary case of 
rare occurrence, requiring the interposi¬ 
tion of medical advice, though it is likely 
soon to assume a form equally expensive 
to the parish and wretched to the sufierer, 
if he should uiifortuimlely come within 
the roach of a sleek, sherry-drinking 
president of a Temperaiue Society. Hx- 
jierience or judicious advice soon teaches 
liim that u glass of gin with his fouu 
supplies him at the cheapest rate with 
an cflectual remedy. It restores tone to 
the stomncli, and enables it to extract 
wholesome nutriment from llie food 
which would otherwise have carried with 
it the certain seeds of disease. 

" * I alihor the base hypoemy, the uu- 
Imunded mendacity, the flagitious selj- 
interest, of a large proportion of the gentry 
who figure most prominently among the 
apostles of Tempemnee Societies,' 

“ To speak from my own experience, 
1 am acquainted with several who have 
enleied into tlie ‘ Temperance compact,’ 
if 1 may so express myself; but who ore 
not better tliau their unpretending neigh¬ 
bours, and who do in fact those things in 
secret of which we should be ashamed to 
speak. I knew oue or two, who had im¬ 
posed upon themselves a task which was 
so grievous, that after a little while they 
broke their chains, and danced about, ex¬ 
ulting in their liberty, or rather in their 
beastly licentiousness. T knew oue man 
in particular, who vowed a vow never 
more to drink strong drink, and ratified 
it hy the usual ceremonies in a Tem¬ 
perance Society, ile hud been nccus- 
toved, oit bis way from bis fwm to a 


market-town, to drink a glass of brandy 
or rum at every turnpike and every ale¬ 
house, going and returning. So many 
drams must have produced a striking 
effect. From their due operation on his 
pericranium, he was wont, if he could, to 
knock down every one he met, and was 
often indicted for assault and battery. 
He was now, liowever, a new man. For 
nhout a month, I believe, he kept his vow. 
But starting aside all nt once, hemado 
up effectually for lost time, and drank 
two glasses instead of one, at every turn- 
pile and every alehouse from his farm to 
the market lou ti, going and reluming, till 
at length ho was found dead in a ditch.” 

This last anecdote is the old story of 
giving resolution u treat. With retcreiice 
to the question of innocent I’elaxalion, 
we entirely agree with Mr. Polwhele in 
his aditiirulion of (he letter written by 
a brother clergyman, the llev. Mr. 
Toplady. We liave not room to copy 
it entire; but the twelve paragraphs 
which we extract ouglvt not to be 
passed over. 

1. I do not think that honest Mar¬ 
tin Luther committed sin, by playing at 
backgammon for an Lour or two after 
dium'r, in order, h)' unbending his 
mind, ‘ to promote digestion.' 

“ 1 cannot blame the holy martyr. 

Bishop Hidley, for frequently playing at 
tennis before ho became a prelate, nor for 
playing at the more serious game of 
chess twice a day after he was made a 
bishop. 

" ti. As little do I find fault with ano¬ 
ther of our most exemplary martyrs, the 
learned and devout Mr. Archdeacon 
IMiilpnt; who has left it on record, as a 
brand on the Pelagians of that age, that 
* (hey looked on honeste pastyme as u 
synne and had the impudence to coll 
liiin an Antinomian, and a loose moralist, 
because he now and tlien relaxed his 
how with ‘ huntiiige, shoodnge, bow- 
lyuge, ond such lyke.’ 

" 4. Nor can 1 set down pious Bishop 
Latimer for an enemy to holiness of life, 
on account of his saying that hunting is 
a good exercise for men of rank, and that 
shooting is us lawful an amusement for 
persons of inferior class, 

“ .‘i, I liave not a whit the worse ojii- 
nion of flie eminent ond profound ^Ir. 
'J'liomns Gataber, for the treatise which 
he professedly wrote, to prove the law¬ 
fulness of card-playing under due re¬ 
strictions and limitations. 

*• 6. I tliink good Bishop Beveridge 
was quite innocent in amusing hiiuse|4' 
with his violin. 

“ f. The seraphic Mr. Hervey is, in 
my ides, entitled to no manner of oensun 
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for allowing tlie devout futlierof' Mi^ 
Mitissa and Miss Serena' to attend his 
daughter,' race or twice, to the tlioutrical 
entertainnients and public diversions 
nor Tet for allowing him to let the said 
Misses * learn to dunce, in order to ac¬ 
quire a genteel air and a graceful de¬ 
meanour. 

*’ 8 . 1 cannot unsaiiit St.Ch^’sostom, 
for admiring the comedies of Aristo¬ 
phanes to such a degree ns to read them 
perpetually, and oven to lay ^theiu tinder 
his pillow when ho slept. 

“ 1 >. I do not think it criminal in that 
great, and good, and useful man, Mr. 
Madan, to indulge himself in horse¬ 
racing, and in hunting, fishing, and 
shooting, lie himself makes no secret of 
all this, else 1 would entirely have 
omitted to mention it. Now, 1 am not 
attached to any of these sports. Not to 
the first, for I utterly dislike it. Nor to 
the second, because 1 am rather a timid 
rider. Nor to the third, because I have 
neither time nor patience enough. Nor 
to the fouith, for I never fired a gun in 
mi'life. But shall 1, like those in Ilii- 
dibras, and like too many censorious 
professors now, * 

‘ Compound for things I am inclin’d to, 
By blaming wliat I have no mind to V 

God forbid! Let every man judge for 
himself, and stand or fall to his own 
Master above. 

“ 10 . Archbishop Williams re<]uired 
but two hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. 
On the other hand. Bishop Ken seems to 
have required twelve,—for he says, 

* Dull sloop of sense mo to deprive ! 

I am but half my time alive !’ 

Would it not bo very absurd, were we, 
for that reason, to jironounco Williams 
an holier man than Ken 1 

“11. Shall 1 question the piety of 
good old !Mr. .Moses Brown, because he 
finds a pleasure in angling for trouts and 
eels 1 He sbeweil mo, when I was last 
ill I.ondon, some sheets of the new odi. 
tion (since published) of his Eclogues on 
Fishing. He is fond of that recreation 
himself, and as fond of instructing others 
in it. Is he therefore ungoiilyl Or, 
permit me to ask, is there half so much 
loss of time at a pool of quadrille us an 
angler's book and line are atteq^wl witli 1 
I must add—Which has least cruelty in 
itl The depriving real fishes of life by 
the most excruciating torture, or the play¬ 
ing for fishes made of ivory or mother- 
of-pearl 1 

“18. I will not sit in judgment on my 
dear friends Mr. and iMrs. F. for having 
their amiable daughter, the fair inquisi¬ 
tive, taught to play on the harjisichord, 
to dance, &c. See. Sec. Nor am 1 angry 


with tlie fair inquisitive herself, for being 
one of the most elegant and uccomplishra 
females that ever were entitled to tliat 
character.’’ 

There is a very amusing letter on 
autographs, addressed by Mr. Pol- 
whelc to Davies Gilbert. The re¬ 
verend gentleman is a believer in the 
unerring indications of character trace¬ 
able in what is called the hand¬ 
writing. We ourselves have something 
to say on this subject; but at present 
we shall make way for the superior ex¬ 
perience of Mr. Polwhele. lie says,— 

“ The sexual, national, and professional 
distinctions may be perceived, I think, 
at u glance. 

“ 1. For the sex, lie who ‘ runs may 
read.’ 

“ The feminine, as contradistinguished 
from the masculine hands, have less 
strength, firmness, or boldness. 'Ihey 
liave comparatively a delicacy — a grace¬ 
fulness ill the fonnation of the letters. 
’I’he words, or r.ather sentences, have 
not the spaces between them so regular, 
and the stops or point.s so accurate, in 
ladies as in gentlemen of education. 

“It has lieen said, * W'e can discover 
ill the similarity of the bandwriting of 
females, that they have no individual 
character at all,— most women have no 
characters at all. 

“ ISut, without n question, some are 
very sprightlj', others quite the contrary; 
atiif there are many intermediate steps 
hetn een gaiety and sedateness. 

“ It was remarked by a sensible 
w'riler,—‘ Lord C. jiretended that he 
could guess at the characters of ladies 
from their hand-writing. I think yon 
may guess from tiieir dancing. At any 
rate, when you already know them, you 
may trace some resemblance between 
their .style of dancing and thinking.’ 

“ 111 niy autographs, it ia very evident 
that their liunds lean light on the paper in 
general; but in many there is a flip- 
jmney, in some a volatility, as if their 
pens flew over the f aper quick as thought. 
Now a remarkable grave or serious j’oung 
lady was hardly ever detected , in flip¬ 
pancy or living. 

“ IMrs. ^Incaulay's pen is deliberate, 
iiitellectnui ; Miss Seward’s lias intelli¬ 
gence— much imaginative power, un¬ 
steadiness, perplexity, ailectation; Han¬ 
nah Mote's, genius—not fiasliing, but 
moderated by clear good sense, and sus¬ 
tained by religiousness ; Mrs. Bray’s, 
sparkling sense, creative fancy, and sen- 
sibilitv and coi^ialtty of heart. Lady 
Burrell’s is a firm masculine hand, indi¬ 
cative of a masculine understanding. 
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Mrs. Laroche, of Great Fulford, wrote 
slowly and correctly, labouring to moke 
out her family pedigree. Miss Porter’s 
(tlie norelist) is the careless hand of a 
i-eady writer. That of Olivia Serres was 
flighty as herself.” 

So much for the sexual distinctions. 
We avoid entering on this branch of the 
subject; and have simply to observe, 
tliat Mr. Polwhele can hardly be cor¬ 
rect in stating that Miss Porter's is a 
“ careless hand,"—that lady having 
most sedulously kept it gloved against 
the pressure of mankind. 

Passing over the “ national dis- 
nriminotioDs" as undisputed (accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Polwhele), we come to 
olKcial or professional distinctions,— 
.such as those of booksellers, ])rinters, 
physicians, lawyers, officers, and par¬ 
sons. 

" To open iny volume of cs 4 uirc.s, 
runil or literary. Among the country 
gentlemen we luny often see the fox* 
hunter di.stinguished from the mere plod' 
ding agriculturist, by strokes unequal 
and wild—just answering to the tally- 
hos of the chase; whilst the unpolished 
occujiier of the funn betrays his dull in¬ 
tellect by the sluggishness of bis pen : 
his character is legible enough iu the 
drawling, snail-paced syllables and sen¬ 
tences of many letters before me. Hut 
what u vast difference there is between 
these rusticated folks and tlie es<]uircs of 
cultivated minds, to be traced from the 
classical .scholar to the poet or historian, 
or antiquary ! To be sure, the hand of 
the late Mr. Taylor of Deiibury had its 
ups and downs not the most liesuitiful. 
But he had liteiMture an<l taste enough 
to avoid the jiot-crooks of the rural 
gentry. In mounting up to men of a 
determined literary character, the e.s<|nire.s 
of philology and science step forwards to 
puzzle and perplex me. Perhaps 1 may 
be wrong in my cla.ssification, us guided 
by title or station, accidental or equi. 
vocal. But hesitating in this mutter, 1 
thought the contrast of the Yahoo with 
the squire of higher consideration iiiight 
not be unmnusiiig. 

“ In philology, 1 have selected, from a 
great mass, the letters of Gibbon, Pen¬ 
nant, Stackhouse, Gifi’ord. Gibbon’s is 
tlie hand of lettered priggishiiess ; Pen- 
iicnt!s-thc>4^nnd »'iud 35 ip!u:rQbl£-uiai 2 s 4 i 
—of one long habituated to look through 
nature from his independent self, and to 
set down quickly his original observa¬ 
tions. 

“ Stackhouse’s and Gifford’s are tlie 
hands of men of sound learning and 


classical acquirements of very great ex¬ 
tent. Stackhouse combining philosophy 
with science; Gifford, in critici.sm, keen, 
yet candid : yet his is a burned style of 
writing, raising in us a suspicion tliat 
he was not a man of a very tranquil 
mind. 

“ The antiquary, Browne Willis (like 
Archdeacon Hole), bad a hand well nigh 
as obscure or unintelligible ns the biero. 
glyphics of die Pyramids. liis continual 
employmonk iu noting (fast, I suppose, 
as his pen would go) on infinitude of 
ininutia: will account for it. But diis 
seems to open to us his character. He 
was over busy about trifles, unequal to 
any thing great in literature; which 
suggests to me at this moment the same 
incompetency and appetite fur trifles in 
\\'alker, niy Cornish predecessor in jia- 
rochial history. 

" Of Gough, as a topographer, I never 
entertained an exalted opinion. His hand 
shews lii.s liigli conceit of himself: it 
shews that be lookeii down with disdain 
on his anti(|uuriHn brethren. 

“ Of Davies Gilbert, I would have 
suppressed myself, could I not have said, 
with an assurance of being credited, that 
his hand discovers all the perfections that 
were ever concentrated in the philologist 
and )iliilosopher. 

“ 1 would not insinuate that syllables 
in long succession, folltng invariably into 
straight lines, so as to lose the feature of 
nlinost every letter, are alistractedly tlio 
indications of science; 1 would not insi¬ 
nuate that the Greek character, most 
elegantly written, is of itself a proof of 
c 1 n.ssic knowledge or of taste ; yet from 
my intimate acquaintance with Mr. Gil¬ 
bert’s hand, at first, 1 may call it per¬ 
spicuous, and equable from the first to 
tin* last; 1 ilescry in every curve the 
iidi'iit in logiirithiiis; and in tliu transi¬ 
tions from the plain to a le.ss readable 
character, the ncnteiie&s, the elegance, 
the (|uickriess, and the correctness of a 
man of the highest classical attaiuinents. 
His Greek character is uncomiuonl}' dis¬ 
tinct and firn*; which, liy the by, reminds 
mo of I’oison, wlio, alter the paralysis 
had seized bis tongue, could scarcely 
utter a word of English, though almost 
ill his last momenta he could lU'ticulate 
Greek ore t'olundo. 

“ We y>ad equanimity of disposition 
in the (juiot precision and uniformity of 
the hand-writing. This is not Sir .Tolin 
de la Pole’s—tliis is not Sir G. Yonge’s. 
iJir WiUiai.^*-Lf^«Ak. 
jilacid; whore we may read genuine 
plnlautliropy, and oheerfulneaa without 
levity. Sir John St. Aubyn is courteouf 
and kind, scrupulously attentive to nil. 
his promises of patronage, and beneficent 
without limitatiQq, 
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“ In Sir Walter Scott'a, w« hod a man 
of elevated and extensive views, and an 
apprehension of men and things, like 
lightning, rapid and brilliant, yet, like 
the sun, radiant in glory ; and we had 
classical and jiopular iittnininents Imyoiid 
all vulgar acquisition, and judgment and 
taste to correct an exuberant imagination. 

“ The lute I,ord Courtenay’s was a very 
pleasing hand, five, and not inelegant. 

" Duuniug's( Ixitd Aehburton’sjpretty, 
neat hand, was formed, I conceive, to 
hoodwink his profession. Indeed, he 
should not have (leepod out here among 
our unprofessional men. There is some* 
thing afieoted iu his hand. TraiKpiil and 
composed, at a glance it shews, on furtiier 
examination, a symptom of disquietude. 
l.ord Colchester's, a tine flowing hand. 
Lord Kldon's, a beautifully dear hand, 
indicating a clear head. Lord Muigrave's, 
neat, not straight in lines, l.ord Mel* 
ville’s, not elegant, l.ord Lyndhurst's, 
rather professional; and so is l.ord Sid* 
mouth's. Lord Grenville’s, cramped bv 
infirmity. Lord Harrington's, ilUformed, 
cureless. Lord De Dunstanvillc's, almost 
illegible, from habitual disjiatcb, us if to 
save time — doing good uure.niltingly, 
perseveringly; and boro we have in 
every letter— I bad almont said in every 
syllable, every word, every period — 
talents, and spirit, and benevolence.” 

Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head 
was nothing to this ! 

We here copy a letter containing 
two amusing compositions. The wi¬ 
dower is coarse, though vigorous. But 
the virtuous indignation of Miss Lugg, 
at the disloyalty to her lovely sex, 
pleases us greatly. What the lady 
wants in force, she supplies in fury, as 
generally happens when the dear crtia- 
tures are what they call “ Ijeside them¬ 
selves.” 

“ B. 1*. to Canon B.iu.vi,. 

"Tuesdati, March 3, 1812. 

" This day James Stopliens, or Duflin, 
a famous .Methodist preacher (see Anee- 
dotes Ilf JUet/indhm), was buried at ('asilc* 
hill, Truro, ns a felo-de-se. He lind 
drowned himself to avoid an n]iptehend- 
ing warrant issued against line on a 
very serious charge. v 

" This man lived to an advanced ago. 
He was once married. His wife was 
buried in the west of rornwnll; and the 
fottowing epitaph, written by himself, 
was engraved on her tombstone, but 
afterwaids removed by the minister : 
c» 

‘ Woman! thou worst of all church- 
plagues, farewell! 

Bad at the liest, mid at the worst a bell! 


Tliou apple*eating traitress, tliat began 
The wrath of Heaven, the misery dire of 
man! 

Thou slip of wormwood, bitter leaf of life ! 
Blest be the hour that rid me of a wife! 
If ever woman is again my guest. 

All bell shall say Amen, and Satan he 
the priest!’ 

Answer by Miss Lugg of Penryn (of 
Diariun memory'): 

‘ Ask of thy prince, thou vilest wretch on 
'earth! 

What demon claim'd thee on thy day of 
hirth, 

Supfdied thy cravings, nursed thee by his 
power. 

And acts thy guardian to the present 
hour; 

Taught thee to hate the sox thou should’st 
ndoie. 

And blast the fume of her wlio is no more; 
Mhose works how gord, how virtuous, 
all can tell, 

'1 hough fortune link'd her to an imp of 
hell.’ 

” Yours, &c. “ 11. P.” 

'riie correspondence between Mr, 
I'oiwliele and Cobbett will be read 
with pleasure. The open * hearted 
egotism (if we may use the term) 
of Cobbett is always ratiier amusing 
than repulsive. Tliere is nothing else 
of tlie kind to be met witli, as far as 
we know. He can scarcely be called 
vain. In him there is no wish to be 
thoudit this, that, or the other; but a 
decided, downriglit certainty, that be is 
the most extraordinary man tiiat ever 
lived. He cares i.othiiig as to whe¬ 
ther believe this or iiot-«ho. A'mowx 
it ; or, what is practically the same, is 
uiishakeably convinced of it. 

" 11. P. to VV. C'OBBE'IT, Hsij. M.P, 

“ Poluhele House, June 96, I8.i-L 
" My dear Sir,—You may be surprised 
at receiving a letter from a correspondent 
of former years; a letter as from the 
dead to the living; end, possibly, you 
iiinv deem it an i/npardonnble familiarity 
in my huniblu self to you, exalted os a 
senator so fur nhovo mo. 'I'lio fact is, 
that uniformly aduiiring vour talents and 
abilities so powerful, and now delighted 
with your political sentiments and con¬ 
duct, so disinterested and so nobly pa¬ 
triotic, 1 cannot suppress my poor little 
tribute of applause, nowevercnntcfflptible. 

^ " Notwithstanding some apparent de¬ 
viations from what f think the standard 
of political truth, 1 have ever ninintained 
among my friends—all of ns of the old 
school —that (.'ohhett would one ilny 
arise, ‘ like a giant refreshed with wine ’ 
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—a miglitj instrament in <ii e band of G ocl 
for tlio aalvation of bis country. 

" Excuse, jny, dear sir, tneso basty 
linos from a plusquum 8e|ituagennry, 
wbo, from the da^'s of our lamented 
friend Gifford to tbe present moment, 
bus stood fast, amidst all tbe fluctuations 
of tbe times, a resolute Antijacobin. 

“ Truly yours, “ II. 1*. 

“ P.S. In the’ recollection of tbe past, 
I cannot but remember with gratitude 
your presenting me with a little volume 
of my own poems, wliicb you had re¬ 
print^ in America. You left me, and 
went to tbe great city, where, soon after, 
you almost died a martyr in tbe cause 
of aristocracy; all your windows were 
smashed about your ears, and you nar¬ 
rowly escaped with your life. ' Yet, at 
once, you turned against us — starting 
aside like a broken bow !’’ 

" W. COBUE'IT iO 11. P. 

“ Normandy Farm, Surrey, 
i4th July, 1834. 

“ Dear Sir,—I was very much pleased, 
and not less surprised, at receiving a 
letter, with your name at the bottom of 
it. Good God! wbat have I seen, and 
what have 1 done, since 1 bad the ])lea- 
sure of seeing you ! 1 am the eompleteu 

iuitttuce that ever was knou u of the effects 
of diligence, sohrieiy, and fortitude. Ab, 
my dear sir, if you bad seen what I saw, 
when 1 came to England, and bad been 
]dnccd in the circumstances in which I 
was placed, you would have acted pre¬ 
cisely as I acted. • * • • 

You would have discerned, as 1 did very 
(piickly, that to uphold Pitt and bis fol. 
lowers w'as to assist in involving tbe na¬ 
tion in an expenditure, and in debts and 
taxes, wbicb must, in tbe end, enable 
ibe sous of Mammon to overturn, bit by 
hit, all the ancient institutions of tbe 
country; or, wbicb appears now- to bo 
very likely, to produce a state of things, 
in wbicb no man, however grout bis ta¬ 
lent and bis virtue, would be able to 
suggest measures calculated to sav(> those 
institutions. This is wbat you would have 
discerned ; this is wbat 1 saw, and wbat 
i foretold from tbe beginning of my ope¬ 
rations. This you would have foreseen 
also ; and, foreseeing it, you would have 
acted ns 1 did. 

" I am duly sensible of tbe great 
value of your good opinion ; I nm very 
proud of it; you ore tbe man you always 
ivere ; and all tbe difference between you 
niid me is, that 1 know these deceivers, 
and TOU do not. 1 hope that your health 
will long continue; and that all your fa¬ 
mily are well and happy; and 1 remain, 
witn many thanks for your kind letter, 

“ Your most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

'* Wsj. ConntgT.” 


At tbe present moment, the follow¬ 
ing argument in defence of the Church 
of England cannot be too widely clis- 
sfminated. 

" Mr, Cobbett has not been so incon¬ 
sistent, os it may appear on a superflcial 
view of bis cliaracter. From 1815 to tbe 
day of bis death, be did all be could in 
support of the farming interest and tbe 
interest of the church. * Tbe great 
ground of defence,’ seys be, ' of tbe 
Church of England is this, that it is the 
poor man's church; that it provides reli¬ 
gious teaciting, free of expense, to him 
wbo has no real property in tbe country; 
that it provides a place of w'orsbip and 
administracion of all rites and ceremonies 
for him as well as for tbo rich man ; that 
be bus as much right to bis sent in tbe 
church, and the performance of all its 
services, as tbe ’squire, lord, or the king 
himself has; that tbe rich, having tbe 
lands and bouses distributed amongst 
tliem, have been obliged to leave re¬ 
served to tbo poor man this his shaie of 
tbe country in wbicb be was burn, and 
wbicb be is bound to defend against all 
enemies; tliat to take this church from 
biiti, and to tell him to go and hire and 
pay a niiiiister, would be a breai-b of tbe 
social compact with him; that Ibis church 
is one of tbe undoubted rights of tbe poor 
man ; and that tlierefore the government 
is bound to uphold it. This is tbe great 
argument in defence of tbe Church of 
England, and, indeed, tbe only argument 
upon which any ebureb establishment can 
be defended.”’ 

We had marked several poems in 
tlie third volume for extract—but we 
must break off. Yet not before euricli- 
iiig our pages with a letter addressed 
to Mr. Polvvbele by one of bis vener¬ 
able brethren. Speaking of such epistles, 
tlie reverend reminiscent asks. Who 
can read t!.em without feeling wiser 
and better ! We answer, No one! 

“ Uev, J. 'J’niST to II. P. 

“ Veryan, March 11, 1828. 

“• M}' dear Friend,>—lly the goodness 
of God, I am travelling just onward in 
my seventy-third year; and looking 
backword, can find very few of my 
quondam yssociates and contemporaries 
left. Til is, with tbe having received mj” 
portion of life, renders me indifferent os 
to those social habits 1 formerly indulged 
in, so that now 1 confine mv rides and 
movements jtrecisely to the limits of my 
parish. It is true that 1 never enjoyed 
better bcnltb or better spirits, and eveie 
strength enough, 1 believe, to ride to 
Newlyn, and perhaps back again ; but 
nothing but the visage of m old friend 
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coaid challenge such an exertion. I even 
continue church duties—^^tbat is ns 
far as the desk goes; my delight boiiig 
in our sublime liturgy. My pulpit 1 
resign to my son. 

“ You are progressing towards the 
most enviable of all states on this side 
the grave, the allotted standard of man’s 
age, three score and ten, provided it be 
tolerably free from ' labour and sorrow.’ 
I feol myself quite independent of a 
world from which I have yetired, but 
which I still enjoy more than ever; and 
could speak and write for over in praise 
of its beauties and of its comforts; having 
withdrawn all concern about the material, 
I can the better enjoy the beauties of 
nature, and the domekic circle supply 
the comforts. 1 have sixteen grand¬ 
children, and esteem thorn * a gift and 
heritage.’ And the license, or rather 
the courtesy, attributable to three score 
and ten, relieves from all ceremony and 
apology. All this makes me say, that it 
is the most enviable tenure of life to 
which you arc progressing; and Gn«l 
grant that you may, in due time, exjie- 
rience the reality of my position ! j-’hi- 
losopliers and sceptics have never allowed 
this; neither could tiiey, for the whole 
basis is i x*i^’ ^ tianiD t* 

Rom. XV. 10, of which these wiseacres 
know nothing. 

“ Our kind regard and best u ishes 
await you all. I remain, very faithfully 
yours, “.I.TatsT.” 

We now take leave of Mr. Polwliele 
unfeigned regard, and in terms 
applicable to a “ night not melan¬ 
choly ”— 

“ Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee o'er the part to sigh,* 

A melancholy slave; 

Rut an old age serene and bright. 

And lovely ns a Lapland niglit. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave ! ” 

That Poland is not rescued from the 
claws of the Russian eagle is no fault 
of the poets of our generation. 'I’o say 
nothing of the great Bard of Hope 
himself, who long, long years ago, set 
the teeth of mankind on edge, by de¬ 
claring Uiat 

“ Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell,” 


and who, in later years, has apostro¬ 
phised every Polish refugee whose 
name stands recorded, on the books of 
that invafuable association in Duke 
Street, St. James’s—to say still less 
(if less than nothing can be said) of 
the lamentations of QuaSypunchovicz 
in this Magazine — lamentations so 
touching, tliat even the northern fea¬ 
tures and intonation of his majesty's 
attorney-general grew tremulous as the 
learnsu gentleman attempted to read 
the sad record in the Cemrt of Kingfs 
Bench — to say nothing of all this, 
the Anglo-Polish Harp-\ has resounded 
with no iiipre effect than a Jew’s harp 
migfit have produced in this loyal and 
Christian country. Well may the pro¬ 
prietor of tlie instrument, Jacob Jones, 
Ksq. barrister-at-law, exclaim, in the 
language ofThomas Moore, when talk¬ 
ing blarney to the harp of Krin — 

*' No light of joy hath o’er thee broken, 

Rut like tliose Imrps whose henveiilr 
liirill 

Of sorrows dark as thine have spoken, 

'Jliou hniig’st upon the willows still.” 

We fancy we see Jacob Jones taking 
up this plaintive sentiment in familiar 
terms, thus — 

“ All round iny harp 
1 wear the green willow,” &c. 

And we really sympathise with the 
sorrower, fn the first place, 

“ We have n passion for the name of 
Jacob, 

For onco it was a magic sound to us"— 

why, delicacy to the feelings' of the 
whole tribe prevents us from disclosing. 
But when W'e find the name of Jacob 
associated with that of Jones, ou{.gnt- 
tification is complete. Tlie bearer of 
two such names can be no common 
man ; in proof of which we quote the 
following poem. We have heard of 
translntor.s of divers degrees of merit, 
but never till ifbw do we remember to 
have met witli a poet who set to work 
with (he express and avowed inten¬ 
tion of being translated into another 
language. 


* We have wrested the verse to our own purposes, substituting tlie words in 
Italics for those of the original, which did not suit us. Rut as the choice was between 
losing hair a line and half a doxeii lines of Woedswortb, who can blatnrusl 

♦ The Anglo-Polisli Harp, or Songs for Poland. With a Preface. To which are 
codded, Palmyra, and other Poems; as also Scenes from laingiims. With a Postscript. 
By Jacob Jones, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Thoughts on Prison Labour,” 
and various other Works. London; Pickering, ('hancery Lane; Smith and Elder, 
ConUiUl; and all Bookaellera. 16Sd. 
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*' IIVMN OF LinEniV. 

(For translation into the Polish language.) 

We are b'rotliera 
Nobly banded, 

Scorning dangers. 

Single-handed! 

Wo were captives 
Sold to slavery; 

We are freemen 
Through our bravery. 

CtroRUB. ' 

Sing, in chorus, through our bravery, 
Down for ever—down withOdluvery !” 

Nor is tl>e poem on “ The Funeral 
of the Hight JJon. Geoi-ge Canning 
less striking. We were hot before 
aware of tlie fact, tiiat the departed * 
statesman liad so numerous a progeny. 
Here we are told of the pangs of his 
22d eliildl — nay, in the second stanza 
quoted, we have one boy lamenting the 
absence of his 23d brother! 

" To see the mute gaze of the matron 
bereaved 

Of him of whose being her own was 
n part; 

And the struggle hg which the (22) child's 
pangs are reprieved, 

To ransom from breaking her fond mo. 
thcr’s heart. 

I'o see from bU playmates the loved boy 
rush madly, 

For his parent'is lost blessing aghast at 
his bier; 

And wringing bis hands in his helpless* 
ness sadly. 

And crying, * He's dead, and my (23) 
brother not here!' ” 

The following specimens ofaccei|(|'%»- 
tion from the same elegy are original: 

" Draw a veil o’er the last look the young 
orphan fixed, 

Too piteous to paint, in tl^e grave of 
his sire! * 

Oh! recount not the so^s with his sobs 
that were mixed. 

Their anguish would jar*tbe whole soul 
of the lyre. 

But repeat, to the praise oftbe mighty 
deceased. 

How strangers with strangers, in sym. 
pathy stung, 

Exchang’d their wild of distress, 
and released - 

The tear from the eye, and the it>gk 
from the tongue.” 

. Ilow rarely do we roeet'with a good 

• Poems by John Moultrie. 

VOl.. XV. KO. LXXXtX. 


epigram. Byron gave the jialm to 
Rogers in this respect. Our own me¬ 
mory has not the pleasure of recalling 
aoy thing like this from Jacob Jones. 

" EPIORAM 

On a deformed, but most amiable Female, 
of whom * a Lady’ spoke unfeelingly, and 
with derision. 

In body—crooked! but, in mind—erect! 
Scoffer! reverse the case—youll see your 
own 3efect!” 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following sonnet, addressed to our 
friend Jacob by Mr. Warburton. 

“ POLAND RESTORED : A SONNET. 

Inscribed to Jacob Jones, Esq., Author of 
* Poland is not yet Lost!' by a Member 
of the Commons' House of Pailiament. 
Not bard sublime, alone ! — a prophet 
true! — 

Thou shalt anon, in euphonistic verse. 
'I’he joys restored of i*oliind’s sons 
rehearse; 

And^ wreaths of triumph o’er their path 
bestrew! 

What I though auspicious gleams be dim 
and few. 

Amid the blackness of appalling night; 
Though northern wintry storms their 
regions blight, 

And, in n deatbJike trance, their forms 
we view: 

Freedom and glory shall the silence break, 
A patriot-zeal lead on reviving day, 

A genial spring their winter chase away. 
And to heroic deeds the brave shall wake! 
Poland’s dire fate invokes a glowing song : 
Strike! strike aloud the lyre! the thrill¬ 
ing tale prolong!” 

Poems by Jolm Moultrie* is an at¬ 
tractive announcement. If we mis¬ 
take not, this is one of a very clever set 
who, in the reign of George IV., or 
some other of our .ancient kings, did 
good service, in a magazine published 
by Knight. It was called Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, and among its 
contributors numbered Macaulay, 
Praed, tliis identical John Moultrie, 
and other youths of great likelihood, 
who have all, in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, retilRcd their juvenile promise. 
The volume before us opens with a 
sonnet, having reference to liie period 
of which we speak. 

" In gravest toils at war with phantasy. 
Nine years, nine mortal years, havf^ 
swiftly past, 
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Since my then joutliful muse unfolded 
last 

Her curious treasures to the public eye. 
Since then hath Fancy’s rivulet been dry, 
And on uiy brow her chaplet fading fust; 
But now my ' crescent boot’ erects her 
mast, 

And braves once more the doubtful sea 
and sky: 

Fair be her voyage, though she mounts 
no more 

The gaudy streamers of her earlier days, 
Xor, fraught with folly, scuds along the 
shore, 

Her trade vain pleasure, and her fare vain 
praise; 

But now, with steadier helm, and sail, 
and oar, 

Tier freight of calm and serious tliought 
conreya." 

Tlien follow poems of various 

" length and strength of arm,” 

mostly alluding to domestic mailers. 
Next we have a goodly cluster of son¬ 
nets, all of a very complimentary cha¬ 
racter, except tiie following, which, as 
a specimen of spluttering animosity, 
we shall transfer to our columns, hop¬ 
ing that it may warn alt literary man¬ 
kind from tlie bootless practice of call¬ 
ing names. 

“ To the aiioni/inoiis Kditor of' Coleridge’s 
Letters and Conversations. 

A gibbering ape that leads an elephant; 

A dwarf deform'd, the presence heralding 
Of potent wizard, or the Kliin king; 
Cnlib.'in, deigning sage advice to grant 
To mighty Prosper in some hour of 
want; 

Sweet Bully Bottom, while the Fairies 
sing. 

Braying applause to their rich carolling, 
But feebly typify thy flip])nut cant, 

Stupid defanier, who for manv a year 
With earth’s profouiidest teacherWast at 
school, 

And, notwithstanding, dost ot lust ap¬ 
pear, 

A brainless, heartless, faithless, hopeless 
fool. 

Come, lake thy cap and bells, and throne 
thee here, 

Conspicuous on the DuucS's loftiest 
stool.” 

Much more to our taste is the 
following: 

“ To Baptist 

Noel, our paths, in academic days. 

Lay far apart, though by one Mother bred, 
And with her noblest sons together fed 
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On food which healthiest intellects dotli 
raise: 

But, thou, even then, didst walk in Wis¬ 
dom’s ways 

With steadfast purjroso ; while my heait 
and bead, 

To loBier aims and aspirations dead, 
Cared but to win a w’orthless crown of 
Itnys, 

Which then, with childisb hckletiess, 1 
cast 

Even to the winds; now middle age is 
' here. 

And haply all my better days are past 
With small improvement ; while thou, 
year by year, 

Art hiving glory, which for uyealiall lust, 
When he, whose cross thou beurest, shall 
appear.” 

And thougli Macaulay is a Whig, 
wc shall, during his ” temporary ab¬ 
sence,” make room for a tribute to his 
merit from his old friend and follow- 
stu«1ent: 

“ To Thomas BAniNoroN Macaui.ay. 

Well won and glorious trophies have 
been thine, 

Mucaulu}’, since wo two * together 
stray’d ’ 

(.As young bards sing) ‘ in (irantu’s tran¬ 
quil shade 

Now far divided by the ocean brine : 
And thou, already a briglit star, dost 
shine 

Among our statesmen ; yet fame hath not 
made 

Thy young simplicity of heart to fade, 
Nor is thy sympathy less warmly mine. 
Therefore I trust that, in no distant time, 
Thy oriental toils and duties o'er, 

Thou shult revisit this our native clime, 
.^Strengthen’d in soul tlirough that be¬ 
reavement sore. 

For which, of late, my gift of plaintive 
rhyme 

Such welcome solace on thy grief did 
pour.” 

Confined as is our sp.ice, we cannot 
exclude tlie sofiuets to Dr. C’halmers. 

“ To the llev. Dr. Ciialmehs. 

Well hast thou reason'd, Chalmers, on 
the deep 

And owful mystery of redeeming love. 
With orguineiit profound intent to prove 
How the Omniscient Mind doth ever 
keep 

Protective watch on lieavm’s empyreal 
steep, 

O’er suns and systems through all space 
that move; 

While yet its sleepless eyes minutely 
rove 
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T!irou|:li loK'liGSt dwellings in wliich 
mortals sleep. 

IMetLinks, great' Teacher, of that Mind 
thine own 

Yields u faint emblem, who hast ]iower 
to soar 

On wing seraphic toward the Eternal 
Throne, 

And heaven and hell’s mysterious deptlis 
ex])Ioro: 

Yet on till! meanest cot where poor men 
groan 

Deignest thy wisdom's healing light to 
pour. 

Alas ! for those, whose bigot zeal would 
fain 

C'ompress and crush, with Procrustean 
force. 

All imergies, all spirits line and coarse, 
All tempeis, feelings, habits, heart and 
. brain, 

Xatlou, race, climate, white and negro 
stain 

Into one changeless and unbending 
course 

Of discipline and form ; without re¬ 
morse 

Devoting church and sect to Satan’s 
chain. 

Chalmers, we do not worslii]) at one 
shrine. 

Albeit, 1 trust, bath children of one Sire; 
Norw’onid 1 wish my altar to be thine. 
Delighting most thy greatness to admire, 
When on our alien cliurch its sunbeams 
shine 

With warm eft’nlgonce of congenial fire. 

If nught of pastoral labour, not unhlest. 
Since youth’s ninturer prime 1 may liave 
wrought; 

If from the pressure of unquiet thought 
jM V weary heart and brain have long had 
rest; 

1 f from my own emancipated breast 
To world-worn iiiiiuls comfort bath e’er 
been brought; 


Thanhs be to tlioe, from whom my spirit 
sought 

And found repose, by youthful doubts 
opprest: 

Nor tliou amidst thy triumphs, and tie 
praise 

Which well, from all the churches, thou 
hast won, 

Disdain the puny tribute of these lays; 
For thou, they say, art Wisdom’s meekest 
son, 

And ever Walkest humbly in her ways. 
Giving God thanks for all that thou hast 
done.” 

And now,farewell, thou tunefulMoultrie; 
Strive on for bays, and win aWm/e tree— 
Making light dinners oft*hock and poultry. 

That's advice and encouragement 
wortliy of attention from any bard, 
of tliirly years and upwards. At all 
events, it’s belter than the Byronian 
regimen of tobacco and spirits. 

So ends our “ April Voyage.” We 
cast anchor in Regent’s Buy on tlie 
30tl) of April; and, singularly enougii, 
on awaking the following morning, we 
found it was May. Tlie crovv of Chan¬ 
ticleer is but a bagpipe drone to the 
silvery sound of laughing delight witli 
which we welcomed the .syringing em¬ 
brace of Moliier Nature, who, to say 
trutli, owes us all a lavish display of 
mateinal fondness, after the unusual 
howl of Marcit has been permitted to 
bluster over tiie tearful cheek of April. 
Our readers will tespoud, “ So be it.” 
But, with that f.mcy for tlie last word 
wliich, as Cassio .said of liis “ rash 
humour,” our “ mother gave us," we 
say, “So Mat/ it!” With which 
lamentable pun we enter on the cheer¬ 
ful gmvilies of the season. 
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In a preceding chapter we shewed the 
similarity which exists between the 
present times and die reign of James 11., 
in the characters of some of the prin¬ 
cipal persons engaged in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs; we also exhibited 
a striking resemblance in the policy of 
the two administrations at those dif¬ 
ferent periods, as affects the Church 
and the Dissenters, and likewise in the 
conduct of some of the dissenting bodies 
during these events. In resuming the 
comparison, we shall not fail to observe 
a similar likeness in many other branches 
of public policy. 

1. In 1685, Lord Guilford wrote to 
the Earl of Clarendon, when about to 
assume the Irish government, and said, 
“ The Papists say the pope is above 
the king in ecclesiastical matters (and 
what they are the pope will determine.’') 
It was in obedience to siicli precepts as 
these, that Mr. O’Connell acted in re¬ 
fusing to present to the house of com¬ 
mons the petition of Mr. Mulholland. 

The liev. Mr. Mulholland, a Roman 
Catholic priest, having received most 
harsh and unjust treatment from the 
Rev. Dr. Croly, the Roman Catholic pri¬ 
mate of Ireland, made known his com¬ 
plaint to Mr. O’Connell. That friend 
to justice, lilierty, and independence, 
not only declared his determination to 
have nothing to do with the petition, 
but told the petitioner ** that he ought 
rather to suhmit to any infliction which 
the discipline of his church might im¬ 
pose, than appeal to the latws of his 
country.” Lord Guilford, in 1686, 
thus proceeded:—“ Papists deny the 
king’s power of pardoning ecclesiastical 
offences, which cuts off a main depen- 
dance on the crown. — {Clarendon 
Cotretpomlence, i. 185.) Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell, in 1835, admilt«l, and acted 
up to this.doctrine,whenhe indignantly 
refused to listen to Mr. MuHmlland. 


The Duke of IVellington exposed this 
fact on the 8th of June last, when, on 
the presentation of Mr. Mulliolland’s 
petition by Lord Lyndhurst, he cen¬ 
sured ministers for their indifference on 
the occasion, and shewed that “ those 
who were so situated as to be obligcil 
to appeal to Rome, to a foreign tri¬ 
bunal,” were placed in such a state as 
to justify the expression of aliens being 
applied to them. Thus do O’Connell 
and the ministers endeavour to bring 
about the same stvue of things that were 
tried by King .biines and the Papists 
in 1685, wlulc he reviles a noble lord 
for exposing his attempt, as Lord 
Keeper Guilford had exposed the mea¬ 
sures of the Roman Catholics on a 
similar occasion. 

Inl687,'*some passionate men amongst 
the Dissenters published virulent in¬ 
vectives against the Church.”— Rapin, 
ii. 758. Since 1834, when the spo¬ 
liation clause was adopted, ample illus¬ 
tration of such “ virulent inirectives” 
have ap{ieare<l in the publications of 
the Dissenters. 

In October 1831, the Voluntary Ma¬ 
gazine denounced the established cleigy 
as “ state-paupers” and “enemies of 
civil and religious liberty,” paid by the 
“ servants of the devil.” In another 
work, ecclesiastical establishments arc 
described as “ the very bane of society,” 
“ a method, too, which does more to 
swell the ranks of hifldelity than all 
other causes put together; which turns 
the holy religion of Jesus, tl^e religion 
of peace and love, into an object of 
execration; which opens Uie lips of the 
blasphemer to curse it as a main cause 
of his miseries;” in aiiotlier part, ns a 
“ den of thieves.”— {Eecletmtical K»- 
tabUt/iments further cotuidered.) 

Another publication of the Dissenters 
terms the English clergy “ godless end 
careless priests, who pervert theQospel, 
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and tcacii iiutliing good, either by pre* 
cept or example;” and say of the 
Cliurcli,—“ If it is our duly to destroy 
the works of the devil, here is a master- 
work of his contrivance close at hand.” 
{Serious Address to Protestant l)is- 
stnters, Inf a Puritmi); and, “ Blessed 
be those hands which shall first hurl 
that hoary liailot, Mother Church, 
which is a blast and nuisance upon the 
earth, both black, bloody, and useless, 
to dark perdition, among the friends, 
there to be honouring, and to be 
honoured, by the devil.”— {Cambridge 
Chronicle, April, 1834.) Dr. Kitchie 
denounced the Ciiurch of Scotland as 
sprung from hell. 

Sucii are the expressions of piety, 
charity, meekness, and goodwill of the 
J.)issenter$ of 1837 towards the Church. 
Itapin, writing of 1687, said, “ that if 
some of the Nonconformists, whetiter 
I'resbyterians or others, suffered them¬ 
selves to be transported by their passion 
intoinsults upon the Church of England, 
they were men of no note. But, alas I in 
1837, it is more than u parallel; in this 
respect (he\'oluntariesof the enlightened 
nineloenth century go beyond the fa- 
natiis of the seventeenth. I'he most 
distinguished, the most powerful among 
the V'oluntaries of the present day are 
foremost in their abuse of the Church; 
and, moreover, one of the organs of the 
Dissenters, the iicteetic Heview, admits, 
that “ pure attachment to dissenting 
principles requires to be kept up, in 
certain minds, by a keen hatred, and, 
now and tlien, u little round abuse <f 
the Church.'* 

These are doctrittes for the mainte¬ 
nance of purity of faith and Christian 
devotion, which never occurred to the 
wildest sectarians in the time of James 11. 
Yet these are the expressions of the 
most ardent supporters of T.ord Mel¬ 
bourne's government. 

2. The present ministers, like James, 
are “ of a sanguine disposition,” as he 
“ mistook the respectful silence with 
which men listened to his reasoning, 
for a sufficient proof of their assent,'I so 
have they imagined thattlie temperance 
of the (i^nservatives, and the forbear¬ 
ance of the clergy, were signs of timidity 
and concession; and,as .lames mistook 
“ the partial acclamations of the Dis¬ 
senters for the voice of the whole popu¬ 
lation” (Likgard, 162), so have they 
mistaken the hasty vociferations of the 
Voluntaries for the expression of the 
public opinion of the nation. 


James ** boasted that ho had made 
his subjects an uriited people, that lie 
had clianged those whom persecution 
had before rendered the most bitter 
enemies, into firm and interested sup¬ 
porters of the throne. But in all this 
there was much of delusion. If he had 
gained on the one hand, he had lost on 
the other.”— (Linoaud, xiv. 14.^i.) 
And our present rulers, if they have not 
yet, will,«ere long, discover that the 
common sense and religious feeling of 
the nation in 1837 are similar to what 
they were in 1087. 

3. In the reign of .Tames II. the his¬ 
torian of the Puritans says, “ The Dis¬ 
senters have been a little ashamed of 
their compliance with the declaration 
(of liberty of conscience), and of their 
silence in the Popish controversy during 
this reign.”— (Neal, 755-708.) We 
are glad to .see instances which prove 
that the existence of the same feedings 
among the Dissenters is not confined to 
that period in our history. 

A Dissenting clergyman has ad¬ 
dressed a. letter to the independent 
church and congregation assembling 
in his chapel at Nuneaton, on the 
subject of Church-rates, which will 
deserve our attentive perusal. He 
says, “ when the rate is granted, that it 
is the duty o f every Dissenter to submit 
to it. lie quotes from many passages 
of Scripture, shewing that “ they are 
bound to submit to the laws, and is 
willing that the cause of dissent should 
continue to be an auxiUary to the 
Church of England against the powers 
of darkness.” 

When James II., in 1686, published 
his famous declaration of liberty of 
conscience, and suspended the penal 
laws, the l>oon for which the Noncon¬ 
formists were so exultingly grateful, 
under the title of liberty of conscience, 
was the abolition of religious tests, and 
the toleration of worship. They, Uiere- 
forc, had had some just cause to corn- 
lain of their previous restraint. But, 
appily, the laws impeding the free 
exercise of religion by all sects in these 
realms, liBve long been repealed; and 
Dissenters of every class, without dis¬ 
tinction, have been admitted to all civil 
as well as religiotis privileges. 

In 1793, the Roman Catholics in Ire^^ 
land obtainerl Uie repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, and the right of the 
elective franchise. Thirty-five yeans 
later the test acts were repealed in Eng¬ 
land, and in both countries the Dis- 
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senlet's were freely admittod to tlic 
rightis of citiztws. Tl-e luoro recent r.ct 
of 1829 placed tbe Itomaii Catholics! on 
a complete civil equality with the I’ro- 
testaiits, while perfect freetlom of wor¬ 
ship is allowed to all sects in both 
countries. hat, then, is meant in 
these latter days by the cry whieJt is 
raised for liberty of conscience, and 
whicii is c'licoiiraged by the ministers 
of the crown t The pohtical^Disscnters 
of England call Church-rates an impo¬ 
sition on conscience. The Uoman Ca- 
tiiollc subjects in England term tlie 
maintenance of tlic established religion 
in that country an imposition on con¬ 
science. The more violent among tlic 
separatists in the empire declaim against 
every thing that upholds a national 
worship as an imposition on conscience, 
and anxiously struggle for its over- 
tlirow. 

The Nonconformists in the time of 
James miglit well call liiehinderance to 
the exercise of their religion an imposi¬ 
tion on conscience; the present ^^is- 
senters have no such excuse: tlicy 
have not a shadow of a pretence for 
calling Church-rates an imposition upon 
conscience. The amount of Church- 
rates annually levied amounts to up¬ 
wards of .’!OI),OOOf., the contributions 
of the Dissenters arc reckoned under 
70,000/. But the amount, in this case, 
as Mr. Ilume admitted in that of the 
surplus from the Irish Churcli, is not of 
so much consequence as the principle 
upon wiiich tire exemption is claimed. 
They term Church-rates an imposition 
on conscience, for the jnirpose of giving 
to their resistance a popular, plausible 
pretext, which has no foundation in 
truth or justice. We must here take 
the liberty of digressing, for a short 
space, to consider the nature of such a 
claim, and the hazard of admitting it. 

It involves the entire question of the 
establishment of a national church, if 
)>Hymeiit to tlie external fabric of tlie 
Church be excused in those who do 
not frequent it, the same plea will be 
ef|uaUy applicable to the payment of 
tithes or any other dues to the clergy 
who minister therein. 

if we consider for a moment the 
reasonableness of such claims, and the 
consequence of admitting them, we 
find, in the fust place, the liability to 
pay assessments to Ciuircli purposes, 
IS not a permnal obligation, but arises 
from the teuare qf 'propertj/. 

From time immemorial the owners 


and occupiers of bouses <tnd lands in 
every parish have been sul^ect to tbe 
burden of repairing llteir parish church, 
and sup])orting tlie expenses of divine 
worship. Every proprietor in tlie king¬ 
dom has succeeded to his pssessioiis, 
nhelher by purchase or iiiheritatice, 
under tiiat Jiabilily. iiow great would 
be tlie temptutioii to hypocrisy, dis¬ 
honesty, and fraud, if any person, by 
absenting iiimself from church, or by 
professing to change his religions creed, 
could exonerate his estate from this 
liability 1 

But the question, in its consequences, 
affects the very existence of our Estab¬ 
lishment. For, if the contributions 
cither to the Church or clergy depended 
upon voliinlqry ciioice, there could he 
no secure or j^ermanent provision fur 
either. — (Headlam’s Observations, 
&c. p. 12.) And we maintain that to¬ 
leration exists in its most perfect form, 
and affords an universal freedom of 
conscience, where, witliout let or liin- 
derunce, every form of worship is 
tolerated by the state; soinetliing not 
comprised in the terra is demanded by 
those who insist on the abolition of 
Cliurch-rates. 

4. James “ imagined, tlial by playing 
one party against anotiter, he should 
easily obtain the victory over both; a 
refined jHilicy (says lit me, p. 256), 
which it inucli exceeded ins cai>acity 
to conduct, liis intention wa.s so ob¬ 
vious, that it was iin{X>ssible for him 
ever to gain tlie sincere confidence of 
the Nonconformists.” 

Our present ministers have made a 
.similar attempt, and have as signally 
failed. Tliey have endeavoured to 
please ail, and have satisfied none; 
they have disgusted the sincere Pro¬ 
testant by the encouragement wiiich 
they liave given to Po|M‘ry; they have 
alarmed the moderate by the extrava¬ 
gance and dangerous tendency of their 
measures; tlney have oiilwearied the 
impatient by ifieir long-deferred pro¬ 
mises ; they liavo lost the cuiihdeiice 
of all by their abandonment of their 
own principles, by their temporising 
measures, and vacillating poligy. 

A striking instance of tliis occurred 
during the last session. Ministers pio- 
mised, but failed to bring forward the 
bill fur the relief of Church-rates, wliicb 
was eagerly and earnestly demanded by 
tlie Dissenters, lest the quality of the 
measure should dissatisfy some, ami 
thereby cost them the suppoit of one 
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clas!) or other of tiie Dissenters. * They, 
therefore, abandoned that, and brought 
forward another measure, about which 
they cared for less, vis. tite Dissenters’ 
Marriage-bill, and, having passed it, 
extolled it as their oflering to the Dis¬ 
senters, and boasted loudly to the pub¬ 
lic how much they had done for them, 
thinking that abundance of self-praise 
would, in the minds of the Dissenters, 
compensate for the deficiency of relief; 
and they continue the same policy. 

“ It was impossible for .lames ever 
to gain tlie sincere confidence or regard 
of the Nonconformists”— (Hcmf’s 
History ftf‘ England); “ those who en¬ 
deavoured to mislead tlmm must,” 
as Sir Patrick Hume said, liave 
thought very meanly of the Dissenters, 
if they judged them capable to be so 
easily imposed upon by so inconse- 
ciuential reasonings; or else they must 
have thought that they had forgot the 
thread of the question, or never taken 
It up right.” — {Marchtiiunl Eapers, 
iii. 93.) 

What mcnsuie of sincere confidence 
or regard of the Nonconformists minis¬ 
ters have gained, may be judged from 
the opinion of the cabinet, expressed by 
Mr. D. W. Harvey in June last. 
Mr. Harvey is certainly one of the most 
talented speakers in the house of com¬ 
mons, and one of the most infiuential 
dissenting members in that assembly. 
He i.s one of the acknowledged leaders 
of the Dissenters in Knglnnd, and of 
the Voluntaries in Scotland. This in- 
finential Dissenter, whom government 
had done much to conciliate, in June 
last voted agaigst ministers upon the 
Church question, and said, “ the dis¬ 
persion of the Whigs” would be " a 
blessing to the country.” On the 8th 
July, 1826, Mr. D. W. Harvey said, 
speaking of the government, *' tlieir 
entire policy is temporising and timid, 
disheartening to their friends, while it 
inspires their political foes with auda¬ 
cious courage. A rude and trembling 
hand is doing something to every thing, 
and doing nothing well; and so matters 
will remain, until firmer and sturdier 
liearts shall strike out a course of go¬ 
vernment, having for its sole object the 
safety, and happiness, and liberty of 
the people. My friends,” he continues, 
“ be not allured from the path of duty 
by idle declamations against the lords. 
'I'ltere is a mote in the nation's eye, 
which must be removed before you can 
rightly discover the seat of the disease.” 


Not content with this expression of the 
amount of confidence he placed in 
government, vve find that a recent num¬ 
ber of a newspaper, edited and ma¬ 
naged by the same republican Dis¬ 
senter, Mr. Harvey, contains the follow¬ 
ing account of ministers and their party. 
“ The position of the party, and even 
its existence, is an anomaly. \\ ho are 
the Whigs f We scarcely know where 
to find thepi, except in one place, and 
that one place is in the government 
of the country. They are a small 
minority of the commons, a smaller 
minority of the lords, and the small¬ 
est minority of the nation. The 
king is not with them, the Church is 
against tliem, the Dissenters are held 
to them by the feeble link of failing 
promises, and the Radical reformers 
tolerate them but as a pis-aller to the 
Tories. Amongst the people they are 
worn out. M'higgism would bo only 
a matter of history, were it not in the 
{lossessUin of the government.” Anti, 
agavp, in a letter addres.sed to Mr. 
O’Connell, he says, “ I gave them iny 
support until a series of feeble, in¬ 
digested, temporising measures, based 
upon no sound principles, and con¬ 
ceived in the smallest notions of ever- 
varying exjiediency, satisfied my mind, 
that, whatever might be the pretensions 
of individuals, the government is not 
equal to the emergencies which on 
every side assail it.” 

Surely, after all that ministers have 
said and done, and are daily doing, to 
obtain the goodwill and support of the 
Dissenters, at the expense of digusting 
the rest of the nation; this language, 
on the jiart of those whom they cliiefly 
study to please, must sound ungrateful 
in their ears. 

But we are told that James 11., 
“ though aware of the change of public 
opinion, clung the more obstinately to 
his purpose.”— (Likoabd, xiv. 141.) 
Regardless alike of scorn and contempt, 
the present government continue iheir 
tortuous yet |)er$evering course, now 
courting die smiles, now trembling at 
the frowns of their once but scarcely 
longer allies, and shrinking from the 
entire burden their masters would im¬ 
pose upon them. 

Demittunt auriculas ut iniqiia' mentis 
iisellus, 

Cum gmvius dorso suliiit onus." • 

In the vain hope of satisfying the in- 
satiates, they have at length brought 
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out tho diarter of the London Uni¬ 
versity, .where no religion is to be 
taught,— to make friends of the Dis¬ 
senters in case parliament be dissolved. 

Tlie artifices of James (the instruc¬ 
tor, it would appear, of ous Radical 
. rulers), to secure a majority at the 
elections, were many and various, “ he 
durst not venture to call a parliament 
(Rapin', 760),though he contemplated 
a new one.'’ In each ai^d all of his 
manoeuvres have our present rulers fol¬ 
lowed him in every turn, and some¬ 
times outstripped him; and do they 
not, like James, fear to call a new 
parliament ? 

On the subject of the lAtndun Uni¬ 
versity we need only say, that it was 
natural to expect that a government 
which banishes religion during school- 
hours from national schools, and which 
treated the two English universities so 
unworthily, should, like King .lames, 
abolish religious tests from the univer¬ 
sities to which it grants charters. Wc 
may hope that, through the good^feel- 
ing of the nation, religion will be taught 
elsewhere, though our Whig rulers give 
it all “ discouragement,” and inflict on 
it a “ heavy blow.” When we find the 
government organs boasting that the 
London University will hazard the re¬ 
ligion which adopts “ certain pre¬ 
scribed forms of expression,” will hazard 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 
and will dim'nish the respect Ibr the 
clergy ( KiWc Globe, Dec. 13,1836), we 
may well fear that Christianity will be 
hazarded along with thesp, and that the 
“ religion which is founded upon an 
intelligent conception of the nature of 
the relations and duties of man,” which 
they propose, by means of this uni¬ 
versity to substitute in place of the 
established religion, will be the na¬ 
tural ” religion of unaided human in¬ 
telligence. We may believe that the 
' religious sentiments of the “ talent and 
merit of the present enlightened age,” 
which Ixird John Russell says should 
not be subjected to the “ test of reli¬ 
gious opinions,” may be veiyr nearly 
akin to Atheism or Deism. When 
James 11., in “ the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury,” desired to do what Lord John 
Russell and his colleagues are now 
doing, one argument he used for the 
abolition of a religious test, was, that it 
^couid be of no service, since it had not 
excluded him, a J'apist, from the 
throne. 

On the same personal grounds, and 


perhaps with even more powerful eficci, 
“ in the present enlightened age,” 
might the secretary for the Home De¬ 
partment, several of his colleagues, and 
the Bishop of Dufham, illustrate the 
inutility of such tests. 

5. In 1686, the ministers of JamesII. 
set about changing every where the 
corporations, as a means of gaining the 
goodwill of the Dissenters, and securing 
the elections. 

So, in 1835, did the Whig government 
court the Dissenters, and for a similar 
purpose. Subsequent to 1828, the test 
laws no longer excluded Dissenters 
from the corporations, ministers now 
resolved to proceed to the opposite ex¬ 
treme, to make the Dissenters predomi¬ 
nant iiv the corporations, and to place 
the property of Churchmen, destined 
for charitable purposes, at their dis¬ 
posal. 

In 1686, ** there was an itinerantcrew 
of the worst of men that wrought in 
the towns, to be regulated under the 
direction of the committee.”— (Nouth's 
Life of Jjord Gnitford), “ according 
to their characters and designations-, 
mayors, aldermen, recorders, common 
councils, and freemen, were modified 
and established.” 

In 1835, Messrs. Sampson Augustus 
Ruraball,T. Flower Ellis, John Buckle, 
I'orlunatus Dwarris, and other equally 
fortunate and distinguished individuals, 
of whom a large proportion were Dis¬ 
senters and violent partisans, were 
despatched by government on an itine¬ 
rant excursion, invested with high 
power and illegal authority, to sem-ch 
all charters, records, &c. At length, 
Messrs. Rumball, Dwarris, and Co., 
having ransacked 285 corporations, 
returned to the home office loaded 
with abundant materials to serve the 
ministerial purpose. 

In 1687, says North," this trade of 
charters turned to an avowed practice 
of garbling corporations, in onler to 
carry elections to the parliament,” (213) 
“ and men ran from one extreme to 
another; and as the English mode is 
reform —-not by restoring or mending, 
but by kicking down at once whatever 
is absurd, though in itself never so 
good.” The English mode contains 
just the same now, ns it was when 
North described it. 

In 1687, “ by the practice of an¬ 
nulling charters, the king was become 
roaster of all the eorporations, and 
could at pleasure chuige every where 
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tliewbole magistracy. Tbechurch party, 
tberefore, by whom the crown had hi¬ 
therto been so remarkably supported, 
and to whom tlie king visibly owed his 
safety from all the%flbrts of his enemies, 
was deprived of authority; and the Dis¬ 
senters, those very enemies, were, first in 
London, and afterwards in every other 
corporation, sulistiluted in their place.’' 
The elections in some places (particu¬ 
larly York) wore transferred fVom the 
people to the magistrates, who, by the 
new charters, were all named by the 
crown. This was, in reality, notliing 
difierent from the king's naming the 
raembere.”— Vide Hi mk, p. 200, and 
Note. 

In like manner, our present rulers, 
while pursuing the same policy under 
the semblance of a popular reform, did 
in. no respect diminish the powers of 
the crown, or forget their own interests. 
Tlie Whig bill of 1835, gave the crown 
the power of fixing the bounds of 
boroughs, by which means ministers 
could determine who should be taxed 
and who not. The “ regulators" of 
1835 had examined 285 corporations. 
The ministers resolved on remodelling 
183. Of these, fifty-four might have 
commissions of the peace granted to 
them on application to the crown. 
Commissions were gmnlcd to the 
other 128 in such manner, that the 
new town councils might recommend 
to the crown persons whom they 
thought proper to receive the commi.s- 
sion; but the assent of the commons 
was necessary to complete the election 
of the magistrates. 

In 1687, says Sir James Mackintosh, 
— himself formerly a member of our 
W’hig government — the “ commis¬ 
sioners had power to remove freemen 
and corporate officers nt their discre¬ 
tion.'’ So, in 1835, on the report of 
the commissioners, the cabinet measure 
of our reform government took away 
all the rights of freedom which had 
been secured to freemen and to persons 
having inchoate rights of frecaom by 
the reform act. 

It was in consequence of this fraudu¬ 
lent disfranchisement, that Sir VV. 
Follett, moving an amendment to the 
bill, in order to preserve tlie rights of 
freemen, said “ there was a clause, 
which any man, not a lawyer, might 
pass over, which at once disfranchised 
them all." lie said, “ in the case of 
Stafford, die committee had found 
corruption to prevail to a very consi¬ 


derable extent among the doctors 
created under the new franchise. Yet, 
on such an alteration, die freemen were 
to be sacrificed,, while others as bad 
were to escape.” For these and other 
reasons, he moved an amendment, to 
preserve the rights of freemen. The 
“ liberal” government opposed this 
amendment vehemently, and, on a 
division, 232 C'on.servatives voted for 
die preservation of the rights of free¬ 
dom, while 278 “ Liberals” voted 
against their freedom, and for the act 
of injustice proposed by a Whig go¬ 
vernment. 

On die 13th of August, 18.35, Lord 
l.yndhurst in the house of lords pro¬ 
posed, “ that the rights of freemen 
guaranteed to them by the Reform- 
bill should be perpetuated.” Lord 
Melbourne and the government op¬ 
posed this. Nevertheless, the Con¬ 
servative peers preserved the rights of 
freemen and of commoners from the 
violation of the rights of freedom in¬ 
tended by tins reform government. 

In 1687, Hume informs us, “ die 
same act of authority had been em¬ 
ployed in all the boroughs in Scotland.*' 

Similarly, in 1835, the English Mu¬ 
nicipal Ileform-bill followed the Scot- 
tish borough reform, as the Irish has 
succeeded to the English. 

lloger North, in 1687, having related 
various extravagant proceedings of 
ministers, with regard to the practice 
of “ garbling corporations in order to 
carry elections,” says, “ the Ixird Chief 
Justice Jeffries was capitally concerned 
in tlie first of these exorbitances, and 
pushed matters through all degrees, 
into those excesses I mentioned.” 

The high legal authority^ who in our 
time is reported to liave been capitally 
concerned in similar exorbitances, and 
who appears to be equally willing to 
push matters into excesses, through all 
degrees, is not, indeed, as yet, I/}rd 
Chief Justice. And his disappoint¬ 
ment at not obtaining die highest law 
appointment of the crown, has been 
but little soothed by the reversion of a 
coronet te his fiimtly. 

6. In the proceedings,likewise, wliicli 
affect die two universities, the resem¬ 
blance between the conduct of Lord 
Sunderland’s administration, and that 
of Ixird Melbourne, is so very close 
and striking, that it will not be tiece%^ 
sary to go into any detailed length to 
prove the parallel. 

** Their fame as seats of learning,” 
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buys Sir J. Mackintosli, in iiis llintcrif 
of the Rivolution of 1688, “ tlieir 
station as the ecclesiastical capitals of 
tite kingdom, and their ascendant over 
the susceptible minds of all the youths 
of family and fortune, koto rendered 
them the chief tcene tf the decisive con¬ 
test between James and the Established 
Church.’' —p. 135. 

The late motions for bills to admit 
Dissenters into tiie two English uni¬ 
versities, for the repeal of the law re¬ 
quiring the subscription of the thirty- 
nine articles of the church, the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the divinity 
professorship, in opposition to the will 
of the university, are almost exact 
counterparts of the proceedings in 
1086. 

llapin (ii. 760.) says, “ as the 
people were convinced that the king’s 
design, with whatever pretence he dis¬ 
guised it, was to deprive them of their 
liberty, and change the Established 
Religion, they would not be instruments 
of their own ruin. The affair of iV|,ag- 
dalen College,"—to which we shall 
allude shortly—“contributed to open 
the eyes of the most blind, and exas- 
jierate the nation." 

And, in like manner, have the pro¬ 
ceedings against the universities alarm¬ 
ed the true friends of religion and 
of liberty at the present day. More¬ 
over, in 1686, says the Roman Catholic 
historian of England, “ .lames sent a 
niandatory letter to Dr. Pechell, the 
vice-chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge, to admit to die degree of 
master of arts, without exacting from 
him the usual oaths, one Alban Francis, 
a Benedictine monk, and Catholic mis¬ 
sionary, in that neighbourhood." For 
doing tins, Lingard tells us, James had 
a “ secret motive; the hope of in¬ 
ducing men to profess themselves Ca- 
tholic.s, when they saw that the honours 
of the university were equally acces¬ 
sible to the members of both commu¬ 
nions." 

When the university, nevertheless, 
refused to obey, the king desired them 
“ to do so at their peril.” • 

Have we not fair ground for sup¬ 
posing, that those who now encourage 
the Dissenters to seek to be “ admitted 
to the full privileges, benefits, and 
emoluments, of the universities, and to 
^(and upon the same footing in that 
respect as the members of the Church 
of England," may have the same 
“ secret motive” for desiring tiiat they 


shunhl not “ lie bound by the fettem 
of the 17lli century,’’ if we may use 
the delicate expression of my I.,ovd 
John Russell upon the subject of uni¬ 
versities. 

It was on tins question, that the 
Bishop of Gloucester, on the 13th 
of July, 1836, said, be “ looked upon 
the bill as the beginning of a series 
of measures, equally hostile to the 
univensities and the church; and be 
hoped their lordships would allow him 
to say, that whenever an attack was de¬ 
signed against the church, the univer¬ 
sities were always the first objects of 
assault.” 

On the same occasion, the Areli- 
bishop of Canterbury said of the uni¬ 
versities : “ During a space of 300 years, 
they had preserved religion in all its 
purity; that polemical controversies 
liad been banished from the seats of 
those sacred institutions; and that a 
succession of learned and well princi¬ 
pled men had been produced to fill all 
stations in the different professions of 
life, and in tlie several departments of 
the state. He deprecated alteration, 
therefore, in a system so friiilfui of 
good." 

It was justly objected to the mi¬ 
nisterial bill, that the course of educa¬ 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge was 
sinctly and e.ssentially a religious edu¬ 
cation; and the supporters of the bill 
could not succeed without destroying 
tlie religious part of the system. 'I’liis 
was, in fact, the aim and end of the 
Dis.senters. Under the bill, every 
class of Dissenters,—Jew, Turk, Deist, 
Atheist, Infidel, Socinian,—any deno¬ 
mination whatsoever, any one who did 
not admit the principles of the Church 
of England, would be admissible to 
degrees. 

In America, where no religious test 
was demanded, the great majority 
lefi the universities with a strong feel¬ 
ing of prejudice agnuist the great mys¬ 
teries of Christianity. The efiect of 
such a system in America had been to 
lead to and foster iiifideKty. But 
these facts made no impression upon 
ministers. While the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington thought, that the only religion 
taught at the universities should be 
that of the eslablishincnt; I.ord Mel¬ 
bourne, on the Ollier hand, declared 
the present law on the subject to be 
ridiculous. 

“ U ni formity of religion,” was ecjually 
a darling measure of the Bftnttary 
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niiiii8tc!i's of king James II. and king 
William IV. 

At Oxford, in 1687 and 1836, af¬ 
fairs were curried on with a still higher 
hand. “ An act of royal power,” says 
a Whig writer (Dalrymple, p. 110), 
“ against one of the colleges of Oxford, 
united tlie church and friends of liberty 
against the king, and suspended the 
advances of the Dissenters. James 
issued a mandate with n dispensation 
to IVlagdalcn (College in Oxford, ‘ to 
choose one Tarmer, who had promised 
to become Catholic, president of the 
college.’ hen the fellows objecterl, 

‘ the answer leturned by J.ord Sunder¬ 
land was, that the king expected 
obedience to his will.’ ” 

The counterpart of this transaction 
is to be found in tiie appointment by 
Jaird Melbourne of Dr. llampdcn, as 
regius professor of divinity, at Oxfoi-d, 
ill defiance of the well known judgment 
and expressed desires of the university 
of Oxford. Nor were the objections 
of such a body without foundation. 
Dr. Hampden, though not a Uoman 
Catholic, is the author of a work where¬ 
in he states, “ first, that there is no 
distinct principle of faith;” secondly, 
“ that, .‘.trietly to speak, in the Scrij)- 
tures themselves there are no doc¬ 
trines.” 

llapin gives a letter from a Jesuit, 
at Liege, in 1687, which mentions 
“ tiial they were next to atheists, that 
defended ‘ the religion of the Pro¬ 
testants in England.’ ” 

Dr. Ilainpden says, “ The doctrinal 
statements of religious truth have their 
origin in the principles of human in¬ 
tellect.” Thus, tlien, the doctrine of 
atonement and redemption, of the in- 
tiuence of the Holy Spirit, of the Trinity 
and incarnalion,— every thing that we 
have been taught to believe of Divine 
origin, is, according to the Melbourne 
professor of divinity, no such thing, 
but tbe -mere result of unaided human 
reason! 

In March 1836, at a convocation 
to consider the propriety of the ap- 
])ointmetit of Dr. Hampden as divinity 
professor, nearly forty voted for him, 
nearly 600 were opposed to him, at 
the head of whom was the president of 
Magtlalcn— voliilc numen. In 1687, 
Magdalen college represented, that 
all presidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were lew in¬ 
stances of tlie king’s interposing by his 
recomiaeiidation in favour of any can¬ 


didate;” and, ill tins instance, itap- 
])cared that the slulutes w/iich 
private properly even were vol xccure 
from invasion: the privileges of a col¬ 
lege are attaclxil; men are illegally 
dispossessed of their property, for ad¬ 
hering to their duly, to their oaths, and 
to their religion; ihefountaim of the 
church are attempted to be poisoned; 
nor would it be long, it was concluded, 
ere all ecclpiastkul, as well as civil 
pieferiiient, would be bestovved on 
such as, negligent of iionour, virtue, 
and sincerity, basely sacriticed their 
faith to the reigning superstition. Such 
were the general sentiments; and as the 
universities have an intimate connexion 
with the ecclesiastical establishment, 
.iiid mightily interest all those who 
have there received their education, 
tills arbitrary proceeding begat an uni- 
verial discontent against the king’s 
administration.”—lloMi', p. 264. 

Ill 1836, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury wailed on I.ord Melbourne, and 
iiifor^ied him that he had an address 
from the university against tlie appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Hampden to present to 
his majesty. Lord Melbourne assured 
his grace, “ it would be unnecessary to 
huiTytiiepresentation, as nothing would 
be done immediately.” In the mean¬ 
time, his lordship hastened to his ma¬ 
jesty, and obtained the royal assent to 
the ap])ointment, before the king was 
aware of the intended petition from 
the university. 

Geiieial indignation was naturally 
and justly roused at such arbitrary and 
deceitful proceedings upon such a sub¬ 
ject, and measures were taken to enable 
the JMagdalcii divinity professor, to 
give certilicatcs to candidates for holy 
orders. The university and the church 
were, however, somewhat silenced into 
submission, by a deeper and more 
general consternation .at the mere 
rumour of liis lordship's design, to add 
a iiigher ecclesiastical dignity to that 
which had already been conferred on 
Dr. Hampden. 

Such a tiireat reminds us of the 
remark o& James 11., when the uni- 
\crsity of Cambridge refused to confer 
a degree upon the Benedictine monk: 
“ Let them do so at their peril!” ex¬ 
claimed tlie enraged tyrant. 

Lord Melbourne did not coincide 
ill opinion with those Christians who, 
objected to a Socinian professor of 
divinity; and, like James IL, be “ re¬ 
mained master of the field.” 
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In 1687, Magdalen college, in virtue 
of successive letters mandatory, was re- 
peopled with new men,—a motley 
colony taken from the professors of both 
religions.— Likgakh, p. 154. 

(3ur present ministers have, in this 
respect, outdone their prototypes in the 
seventeenth century. In 18.36, they 
established a “ motley colony” of their 
own, in the metropolis, as we have 
already mentioned. “ It was, how¬ 
ever, a victory,” continues Lingard, 
“ of which he had no reason to be 
proud, for it betrayed the hollowness 
of his pretensions to good faith and 
sincerity; and earned him the enmity 
of the great body of the clergy, and of 
all who were devoted to the interests 
of the churc!).” In like manner, has 
the recent conduct of rulers created 
universal distrust and dislike among 
all bodies of churchmen. 

In 1687, vve are told by Ilapin, 

the king would have a parliament 
which should consent to the abrogation 
of the penal laws and tests, or /p-ant 
him a power of dispensing with them 
at a time when his whole conduct dis¬ 
covered a settled design of planting the 
I’opish upon the ruins of the Protestant 
religion; but he every where met with 
such coldness, or rather aversion^ to his 
designs, that he durst not venture to 
call a parliament. 

The government of I.ord Melbourne 
has, by similar policy, placed itself in 
fully as critical, or even in a more 
dangerous position. They have en¬ 
couraged and strengthened the Papists 
so much, that, with the present parlia¬ 
ment, even if they were inclined to 
stop short at the point beyond which 
the conscientious and religious Dis¬ 
senters do not wish them to go, they 
dare not, lest they lose the sup|>ort of 
their Uoman Catholic adherents; with¬ 
out whose assistance they could not 
continue in office. If they are pre¬ 
pared to go to the extremes that the 
Papists desire, they must encounter the 
resolute opposition of all conscientious 
Dissenters united to the whole body of 
Churchmen: and if, on the other hand, 
ministers seek to dissolve in the hope 
of gaining a better parliament, the ta- 
vour that they have already shewn to 
Popery has created so much coldness, 
or rather aversion, to their designs, 
, that their calling n new parliament 
would be a most hazardotis, if not a 
fatal experiment. 

Having finished our comparison of 


the measures affecting the universities, 
we proceed to consider the similarity 
of the two ]>criods in some other points. 

7. Itapin informs us, that “ some of 
tlie bishops go into the designs of the 
court;” and we are told by Lingard, 
as well as by the .Tesuit at Liege, that 
some were of “ suspected orthodoxy.” 
Moreover, the Bishop of Durham is 
reported to have been of the number. 

Our surprise at the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden last spring was, in a 
great measure, removed, when we re¬ 
flected on the person whom ministers 
singled out for, and elevated to, the 
thii^ bishopric in rank in the country. 
Or. Maltby had not only opened his 
house to dissenting ministers, of what¬ 
ever calling or denomination, and given 
them precedence at his table before 
tile clergy of his own diocess; but be 
had published a work in 1812, in 
which he says that “ the whole of the 
Bible could not he intended for all 
classes of mankind;” “ that, out of the 
sixty-six books of the Old and Kew 
Testaments, not above seven in tiie 
Old, and eleven in the Ncio, appear to 
be calculated for the study Or compre- 
henstoii of the unlearned “ that the 
Kpistles are nothing more than mere 
matteis of record, connected with the 
introduction of our religion ” (and tlii.s, 
in Dr. Maltby's view, constitutes their 
chief, if not tlieir only value); “ that 
a great (lortion of the Scripture is not 
calculated for general diffusionand 
“ that all that is indispensable for man 
to know is contained in a very small 
part of the Bible.” Tliat such ex¬ 
pressions as the above sliould have es¬ 
caped the lips of Mr. Shicl is natural 
enough : attempts on the part of the 
Homan Catholics to bring the sacred 
volume into disrepute are far from 
creating surprise, because we know 
them to be in perfect unison with the 
doctrine, precept, and practice of that 
church. It is by intercepting the light 
of divine truth that the agitators main¬ 
tain their political ascendancy over a 
benighted people: it is in obedience 
to the see of liunie that the titular 
prelates of Ireland “ entirely, and with¬ 
out exception, prohibit ” (he reading 
or retaining of” “ Bibles or Testa¬ 
ments” “ distributed by the Bible So¬ 
ciety.” It is ill the spirit of such pro¬ 
hibition that -there are found those who 
applaud the burning or burying of 
Bibles as “ pernicious books,” and de¬ 
nounce, as Dr. M'Hale did, the Pro- 
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testant Churcli, as “ an incubus,” “ a 
bloodsucker,” “a vampire.” The Irish 
Homan Catliolic prelates “ had rather 
men should sit in darkness than that 
they should attempt to find out light 
for themselves.” If the blinded people 
were fully acquainted with the sacred 
truths, and with the doctrines of Him 
who said “ Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s,” they would 
no longer submit to their authority and 
violate the law, nor disregard the con¬ 
stituted powers. 

That the pope should denounce the 
Bible as a “ pernicious book,” is a 
matter of no surprise; it has been tlie 
uniform practice and tactic of that see 
to “account the Scriptures .an aliment 
of so doubtful virtue as to become 
poison, unless accompanied by tlie 
proper antidote.” it is by denouncing 
the right of “ private judgment,” even 
the principles of toleration as the “i/n- 
pielj/ of doting menit is by enslaving 
the minds of men in the bonds of 
ignorance and the chains of supersti¬ 
tion, that tlie papal see acquired and 
maintains its temporal power over na¬ 
tions. But when we bear Christian 
divines, and prelates of a reformed and 
pure faith — when we find the teachers 
and overseers of our Protestant Church 
using similar language, and holding 
the like doctrines — when we see a 
Protestant archbishop of Ireland con¬ 
certing with a titular Roman Catholic 
prelate to mutilate the sacred volumes, 
and exclude the Divine truths from 
school education — when we find him 
deprecating discussions on Socinian- 
ism,* and controversies on erroneous 
doctrines,— then, indeed, Protestants 
may well exclaim, “ The Church is in 
danger!” 

I would refer those Protestant over¬ 
seers of the church to the words of a 
distinguished prelate, who was equally 
eminent for his true Christian charity 
and fervour of religion: I mean the 
late Dr. Heber. He says, “ Preachers 
may be intemperate and careless; they 
may shock by hasty zeal, or disgust by 
unsuitable demeanour: but these holy 
volumes are every where pure, and con- 
sistent, and peaceable.'’ 

8. It becomes at length almost wea¬ 
risome to recount the endless points of 
similarity exhibited between tlie mea¬ 
sures of our present “ liberal” rulers, 
and the proceedings of a government 


wiiich endeavoured to rivet the chains 
of .slavery under the cloak of freedom ; 
but the following is too remarkable to 
be omitted:—Kapin says the clergy 
were forbidden to preach upon contro¬ 
verted points ** for fear, as was pre¬ 
tended, of raising animosities among the 
people. It was thus,” he adds, “ that 
the persecution b^n in Queen Mary’s 
reign; and it ought not to seem strange 
that a Popish king should imitate so 
zealous a Popish queen.” 

The following extract from the speech 
of a cabinet minister, will shew how 
desirous our present rulers are of faith¬ 
fully imitating their Popish predeces¬ 
sors. On the 7th March, 1836, Lord 
TIowick designated those Protestant 
clergymen, wiio were active in their en¬ 
deavours to enlighten the people, and 
to turn them from the errors of super¬ 
stition by the knowledge of the truths 
of the Gospel, as “ most mischievou.s 
individuals,—missionaries of mischief, 
to fan the flame of religious animosities ,— 
revcBsnd itinerants, going about tiio 
country preaching intolerance, under 
the name of Protestantism, which rested 
on the right of private judgment,” We 
have just seen the very tolerant view of 
the right of private judgment,” enter¬ 
tained by the head of the infallible 
Cliurch. 

In the same amiable spirit of tolera¬ 
tion, did that most liberal monarch, 
James II., address the following letter 
to the Earl of Clarendon at Dublin in 
February, 1686. 

“ I have heard that some of the 
Church of England clergy where you 
arc, have been as indiscreet as others of 
them have been in London, and have 
meddled with controversy more than 
was necessary, or expedient; inveighing 
very much against Popery, even to stir 
up the people against them, which, if 
so, is very indiscreetly done, and tohat 
must not be suffered. The bishops here 
have promised me they will do their 
parts to hinder any such kind of ser¬ 
mons, and, upon that account, I made 
your brother give Dr. Sherlock a severe 
reprimand fand Irnve stopped a pension 
he held ; and pray do you take care to 
hinder those where you are to continue 
to do the like.” 

If the letter which we have just given 
had been addressed to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and the date been 1836* 
instead of 1686, he conld not more 
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faithfully have fulfilled the injunctions 
it contains for ■ the advancement of 
Popery, and the destruction of pure re¬ 
ligion, than by the stejis which he has 
taken in conformity with the known 
wishes of the present cabinet. 

Mr. Nolan, a most able preacher, 
who was converted from the Homan 
("atholic faith about three years since, 
lias lately been inteitlicled by his grace 
from preaching in a Proteotant church 
a controversial sermon againsttlie errors 
of Popery. This worthy Protestant 
archbishop had previously prohibited 
one Protestant clergyman from preach¬ 
ing against Socinianism, the tenets of 
which sect Dr. Whateley is known to 
approve, and had silenced another for 
preaching against that cducalion board, 
where his Protestant grace sits and 
concerts with tlie Homan Oatholic 
primate (Dr. Murray), how to mutilate 
Scri[)ture. 

Another Protestant minister (the 
Itev. Mr. Delaney), was likewise ar- 
re.sted in last October, lest he should 
preach a controversial sermon. Ilapin 
mentions an Irish archbishop, in the 
lime of James II., likewise, whose 
“ religion cavic to be siisjiectcd." 

If the Jesuit priest had lived in our 
time, he might well have written as he 
did in 1686, “ that the Catholic inter¬ 
est grows very strong,” (ami that 
“ they were next to atheists that de¬ 
fended the Protestant faith”); and 
might probably soon add now, as he did 
then, a Catholic lord-lieutenant is 
shortly to go over to Ireland to cstnhUsh 
the Catholic interest in that kingdom.” 

—(ll.SPIN.) 

Clarendon informs us, that, in his 
time, it was the fashion to* speak ill 
of Protestantism;” and in this rcs^rect 
Lord Melbourne’s government in 1837 
is as similar to that of the notorious 
Earl of Sunderland, as it is different 
even from that of liarl Grey in 1834. 
He told the Dissenters, that if they 
“ pressed for the destruction of the 
church establishment, he at once took 
his stand against them; he would not, 
for a single moment, appeal to encou¬ 
rage the theorists who were for sepa¬ 
rating church and state.” But now we 
find the separatists and the members 
of the church-rate abolition society, 
Messrs. Hume, Lushington, Ewart, &c. 
pressing their objects upon Tninisters, 
and contiuuing to enjoy their confidence 
and fkvonr. 

We see Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Baines; 


and the whole body of the. anti-church 
and repeal members, the props and 
mainstay of the government,—we see 
them countenanced, courted, and en- 
courageil in their irreligious and revo¬ 
lutionary designs by the memters of 
the king’s administration. fn the 
.powerful language of Mr. Harvey,— 
“ Tliey are to the ministers what air is 
to the body, without their support they 
perish.” After the exposition which 
we have given of the various measures 
of the government; tlic encouragement 
given to Popery; tlie dissensions ex¬ 
cited between Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters; tlic attempts upon the uni¬ 
versities ; tlie “ poisoning the fountains 
of the church;’’ the elevation of un¬ 
worthy persons to high ecclesiastical 
dignities; the pioliibition to Protestant 
ministers to preach upon controverted 
points; and the various methods of 
encouragement shewn to the enemies 
of the establishment of the reformed 
church;—after all this, enough has 
been said to justify us in the use of the 
concluding words of a letter addressed 
in 1688 to the Presbyterian ministers 
in Scotland, by Sir Patrick Ilnmc, 
afterwards I'larl of Marclimont, at the 
time ho suffered banishment for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

“ Now, I tliink,” said he, “ t have 
said what may convince Protestants 
that the Popish plot is still carrying on, 
and is advanced to a pitch more dan¬ 
gerous and imminent than ever hereto¬ 
fore ; that the repealing of” such laws 
“ as at present tend to tlie supporting 
the Protestant religion against the 
l*a|>ists, is a method used by the 
Papists to bring their damnable plot 
against our religion and liberties to its 
final accomplishment. 

“ All 1 shall add, is to wish Pro¬ 
testants to see to it, not to be gulled h/ 
their enemies, not to misjudge their 
friends, and to be ever ready to do or 
to suffer as GotP shall call them to it, 
for their interests of so high moment, 
pro Christo et patriA ditlce periculum." 

9. As it is interesting and instructive 
to observe how the two periods tally, 
in the obliquity of ministers of state, 
and in the vehemence of the political 
Dissenters; so, on the other hand, it is 
equally pleasing to witness their re¬ 
semblance in the union, meekness, and 
forbearance of the church party. 

Ilapin (758) informs us, ** the Epis¬ 
copalians unanimously resolved not to 
answer tliem (the Dissenters), for fear 
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of widening the breach between tlie two 
parties, at a time wiieii tiieir union was 
more than ever necessary. It cannot 
be denied that their mracratiou and 
])rudence were exemplary." 

In like manner, in our own day, the 
church, though it Im fearlessly de¬ 
fended itself from the attacks of its 
enemies, has yet prudently abstained 
from any indecent heat or violence of 
recrimination. The church has ju.sti- 
lied itself in the eyes of (he people, 
llapin says, In 1686 the designs of 
King James only put the churcii party 
more upon their guard."—(758.) It is 
thus that the seltish purposes of de¬ 
signing men ever defeat their object, 
and that good is broiiglit out of evil. 
Had it not been for the activity of 
those who seek to overturn the church, 
we should not have seen such strenuous 
and praiseworthy exertions on the part 
of the friends of tlie establishment. 
The distrust of the principle.s of the 
self-styled libeml government, and their 
“ discouragement to Protestantism,” 
has called Ibrtli a display of religious 
feeling and of attachment to tlic re¬ 
formed faith tlironglicut the united em¬ 
pire, beyond our most fervent expecta¬ 
tions. in one year 70,000l. were sub¬ 
scribed, and sixty-fivc new churches 
begun ill Scotland, and many private 
individuals have erected them at their 
sole expense. 1 n l.oiidou alone, in one 
day, upwards of 50,000l. were sub- 
scrilted for metroi>olilaii churches, and 
since that time the sum has lieen nearly 
doubled, and fifty new cliurchcs were 
begun. The corporation of J.ondon 
subscribed 500/. for tlie above purpose; 
many Dissenters voted for the grant, 
and one highly respectable Noncon¬ 
formist, J\Ir. Bourne, spoke in its favour. 

If evidence in favour of the church 
were wanting, it is to be found in an 
official paper, May, 1836, which in¬ 
forms us, that, during the period in 
which the society (orrcbuildingchurches 
has been in operation, it lias assisted 
1260 parishes, by means whereof 
313,550 additional sittings have been 
obtained, of which number 233,925 are 
free and unappropriated. That the so¬ 
ciety has contributed tlio sum of 
199,405/. from its own funds, and has 
thereby given encouragement to the 
additional expenditure of more than 
900,000/i on the part of the various 
parishes. 

Moreover, an incomplete list states, 
that in September last as many as 169 


new cbnrcbes had been erected in the 
four midland counties only. In Lan¬ 
cashire, seventy-seven; in Yorkshire, 
forty-nine; in Stafibrdshire, twenty- 
seven ; and in Cheshire, sixteen; and 
other counties may have contributed in 
the like proportion to the diffusion of 
true religion. And if any furtlier testi¬ 
monial were required to. prove the at¬ 
tachment of Britons to their church, or 
their approbation of the meekness, for¬ 
bearance, and good conduct of the suf¬ 
fering ministers of tiieir religion, it is 
sliewii in the sum of nearly 150,000/. 
subscribed for the relief of the distressed 
clei'gy in Ireland. 

10. (Uaimn,760.) Having mentioned 
that some of the members of]rarliament 
bad been “ charged with the design of 
sacrificing tlie interest of religion and 
ihcir country ” to the measures of the 
government, continues, “ when they 
discovered that the designs struck at 
the Protestant religion in geneitil, with¬ 
out any disflbction of sects, tliey proved, 
boyciid all contradiction, that they were 
not less zealous Protestants than those 
who accused them of being Papists, or 
Pojiislily inclined.” 

Ill 1834, before tlie government had 
adopted the“ApproprialionClause,”in 
obed icnce to 0’(.’onnell and the lioman 
Catliulics, Karl Grey boasted, on the 
subject of the Irisli church, tiiat 416 
members who voted in the house of com¬ 
mons were in favour of the government 
measure, and only 100 against it. At 
the “ conference" at Litchfield House 
ministers pledged their existence to the 
appropriation CJause. In 1835 an 
appeal was made to the nation. The 
proceedings of iniiiislers “ greatly con¬ 
tributed to open the eyes of the most 
blind, and exasperate the nation.”— 
(Haimn), and the consequence was, 
tliat ill 1836, ill a house where, in¬ 
cluding pail's, 608 out of 658 members 
voted, 317 were in favour, and 291 
were against the government measures, 
or the majority boasted by Earl Grey 
had deci-eased from 316 to 26, making 
a difiereiice of 290 votes in the short 
space of two years, and this year from 
26 to 23. Ministers may well hesitate, 
as James did, ere they “ venture to call 
another parliament," since the nation is 
now, as it was then, “ at last undeceived.” 

But, should ministers persist in their 
revolutionary course, though the current* 
of popularity has set as strongly against 
them as it was formerly in their favour; 
there is nothii^ new in such conduct. 
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"QaosDeusperdere vult pi-iusdeinentat.” 

And w'd are told that James, — tliougli 
** Ills popularity was already gone,” 
though “ the hopes excited by his first 
speech had been blighted by his subse¬ 
quent conduct,” though “ aware of tliis 
change of public opiniop,—clung the 
‘‘more obstinately to his purpose.” 

So it tv with ourfiresent r-ulcrs. The 
diminution of tlieir supporters, which 
was produced by a general election, has 
been thrown away upon them; the 
rejection, by his constituents, of a cabi¬ 
net minister, the author of the llcforin- 
bill, has not opened their eyes; the 
terms in which their former supporters, 
the Dissenters, speak of them, has not 
aroused them; the voice of the Radi¬ 
cals seems lost upon them. The fol¬ 
lowing is the state of the Whig party in- 
Kngland, as described by a baronet 
who claims the title of one of the leaders 
of that party. 

“ In the counties, the [ISwcr of the 
Reform party is dai/y decreasing. In tlie 
twenty-six contested elections of Knglisii 
counties, which have taken place since 
the last dissolution, the Reformers have 
been defeated in nineteen, and have lost 
twenty.two members; whilst, in the 
.seven elrations wjiich they have gained, 
they have not acquired a single vote, but 
merely retained their fotmer seats. The 
total loss in the English, for counties, 
bos been thirty-three members; of one 
hundred ond forty English luemhers for 
counties, only finy-eight are now Re¬ 
formers ; and ns thirty of these hold their 
seats with Tories, [irobably by a sort of 
compromise, it is not improbable that 
wioit of them will be defeated in the event 
of a struggle.” 

. The writer, having alluded to some 
of the policy of the government, con¬ 
tinues : “ As such conduct can lead to 


nothing but the complete discomfiture 
of the Whigs, it is for the Uadictlls to 
consider how they may avoid sharing 
in the disgrace.” 

The obvious purpose of the whole of 
this article, which is entitled « Terms 
of the Alliance between the Whigs and 
Radicals,” is to goad tlie Whig-Radtt».l 
government to seek safety in the adop¬ 
tion of an entirely Radical policy, and 
to rely for support upon the ultra- 
movement party; which, indeed, dur¬ 
ing last session, formed the most power¬ 
ful body of thei| supporters. 

Does not, then, the very nature of 
their support tell them, that they and 
the British constitution cannot stand 
together? 

But, without considering the un¬ 
certain and dangerous assistance which 
they derive from the revolutionary and 
repeal party, does not the extension of 
constitutional feeling, and the disgust 
at the proceedings of,govemment, ex- 
liibited throughout Great Britain, tell 
them tiiat they cannot exist much 
longer ? Do not llic expressions of 
veneration for ,the Kstabiisned (/hurch, 
in tlie counties of England and Scot¬ 
land, tell them that the conviction and 
judgment of true Britons abhor their 
measurc.s of Church Spoliation ? Do 
not the Conservative associations of 
operatives and others—the inanifcsta- 
tkms of religious attachment at public 
meetings, from Cornwall to the Ork¬ 
neys, and from Kent to Cape Wrath ? 
Do not the recent events at the great 
commercial towns of Dublin, JNew- 
castle, l.iverpool, and, above all,'Glas¬ 
gow, sound tlie knell in the ears of 
ministers, and indicate to them, more 
plainly than words can tell, that tlie 
British empire is dissatisfied with their 
measures, and distrusts their designs ? 
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AIKLANGF. FROM THE JOURKA] 
liadeti, Baden, 183— 

Chabuut is one of tlie remarkable • 
names of our time. We had poor 
Chabert, the colonel of the Imperial 
Guard, left dead upon tlie field of 
l^ylau; rescued from the snow; treated 
for years in a lunatic hospital; disowned 
by his wife, whom he found married to 
another, on bis return to France; and, 
at last, induced by his benevolence to 
declare himself an ipiposior, rather 
than dishonour the children of his un¬ 
worthy spouse, dying in penury. 
Next we had Chabert, the fire-king ; 
and now we have Chabert, the Baden 
water-king, who reigns over the festi¬ 
vities of the Civitas Aurelia Aquensis. 
In a'proper sense, he is the entrepreneur, 
and visible comptroller of the gaming, 
eating, dancing, and promenading 
establishment, wliich is under one roof, 
and miscalled tlie Hall of Conversa¬ 
tion. lie himself describes it less am¬ 
bitiously, ns the “ House of Benefi¬ 
cence,'’ and adds,—“ If you want more 
money, go to the table with the tapis 
veil, and they give it you, provided 
the impartial cards consent; if you arc 
‘ a man given to appetite,’ do not 
* take a knife and cut your throat,’ but 
take a fork, and feast upon French 
dishes in every variety and excellence, 
for next to nothing. Go to the other 
extremity of the building, and your in¬ 
tellect, too, will be nourished with the 
Gazette de France, and the (FMvres 
computes of l*aul de Kock. Thus," 
he triumphantly perorates, “ you are 
enriched, instructed, fed"—no, he 
does not say “ clothed," because be 
knows yon are more likely to be strip~ 
ped; but tlmt is your fault, if it hap- 
jiens, and not the portly Chaberl’s. 

Provided von tempt not Fortune 
over often, and loo far, and avoid fall¬ 
ing in love for a longer period than 
the season, Hadcn is, perbap's, the 
place in the world, v^hcre the mind is 
most soothed by constantly dwelling 
upon beautiful objects, and seeing all 
those about you looking gay, or, at 
least desauvres. The reliecliun, alas 1 
that you can at any moment change 
the dolce far niente, tlie godlike idle¬ 
ness (Gu'ttliche faulheit, as the Ger¬ 
mans say, when they sip coffee with a 
plCjmeau two feet thick over them, in a 
room stove-heated, to imitate the Sy¬ 
rian sniRiner), for the bustle and en-- 
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joymenis of society and refined wants, 
is a delightful potentiality, and scarcely 
to be acquired any where else. As tu 
flirtations, the thing is so well under¬ 
stood, that they are universallytokrated,. 
and have been known to^irodi^e every 
imaginable conseqitence — save mar¬ 
riage. The gaming-table, also, be¬ 
comes an object so familiar, that the 
danger of excitement is withdrawn from 
it. Sometimes u staid-looking l-lnglisli 
matron, of the “kin-their-own-mutton” 
class, with five daughters in while 
muslin and green veils, sit .suletnniy 
down at the roidille ; and if one yf 
them wins, the remainder are sure to 
prove how much they enter into tlie 
spirit of the hour, by trying to borrow’ 
of the fortunate damsel, who common¬ 
ly resists the appeal. 'I'heii groups of 
the fair of JMay Fair, Bloomsbury’.s 
blooming belles, or Finsbury Square’s 
square squaws, occupy other seats, nr 
range, bcliind them, lii an inner room, 
the rouge el noir is pursued in a more 
grave and systematic manner, at a long 
green table, with six croupiers and an 
inspector. Here, 

" Aliis, unmindful of their doom, the 
little victims plap 

and the little players are generally the 
victims, whose combined losses make 
up the profits of the Bank. It is on 
the principle of (he great fish eating tip 
all the little ones,— besides, "onprend 
les jiefits voleurs’' eiery where. 'I’he 
German frequenters of Baden are the 
least conspicuous—not the least es¬ 
timable. Throughout Deutchland (Ba¬ 
den is only geographically German), 
there certainly is a gloom about every 
tiling. Seldom seeking to enjoy lliem- 
^selves—''till lons to entertain otlier.s,— 
tlie German’s days are )>assed in a gen¬ 
tle alternation of routine and ennui. 
(How diflcrent fioin the society of 
France, wliich owed half its charm to 
the very opposite of tliat mood of 
mind,— where every one bfouglit 
some enlertuining faculty, or jiccom- 
plisliment, to the commAi stock, and 
endeavoured tu make the lest of the so¬ 
ciety pleased witli themselves!) 

Yesterday, M. B. described Madam* 
de S. as very amiable; and then, by 
way of climax, asserted that she li.id 
twenty<six Indian shawls. 

X X 
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" TbinV, tbink, what a heaven she must 
make of Cacbemire!” 


Saw the sempiternal Miss Rivers 
dressed like a girl of eighteen ! She 
almost rivals V^enus herself in point of 
antiquity. 

The German in the world who cir¬ 
culates most (and who has become 
most polished by circulating) is the 
Baron de M. Rich,—learned, kind- 
hearted, and well-mannered, with a 
tincture of cynicism, and a taste for 
gossip almost transcending that of the 
celebrated Alexander 11. He arrived 
only ten days ago, and is acquainted 
with tlte details of every one of note 
whom he found here. Before we quit¬ 
ted the table d'hote of the Ziihringer 
Tlof, this evening, he had taken upon 
himself (and in an old Roman colony 
there was something not inappropriate 
in the assumption) the office of nomen- 
clator. I have frequently made the 


observation, that if you desire to know 
the realities of the Englisli abroad, you 
must refer to some well-selected per¬ 
son of the place; but if you wish to 
hear all tlmt can possibly be urged in 
the way of detraction and scandd, you 
have only to ask the first British subject 
you meet, and lie, or she, will leave 
you nothing to desire in the way of 
“ pulling to pieces." I have, there¬ 
fore, every prospect of a true account 
of my compatriots, wiUtout attempting 
to investigate what may not repay the 
trouble. From the following arrange¬ 
ment for a pk-nic, which was found in 
a looking-glass drawer at the Baden 
hotel, it would seem that they do not 
avoid foreign intercourse as mucli n<3 
their known habits would imply. It 
seems as if there were something of 
afiinitive relation intended between the 
persons and the platH they were to con¬ 
tribute,—a sort offkrraaii-Bath-plea¬ 
santry, which all parties take in good 
humour. 


Chapou trufie.M. de Hertink. 

Tri]>]>es au naturelle.Mdme. la Voisine. 

Filet de chevreuil sauk duns son jus (jeu !) Prince K. de IlH.sen. 

Maquerelle frite a la sauce royale .Mdme. du Siec-le de In Brelnndicre. 

Omelettes soufD^es sauce u 1 italienne.... Miss Blackclaws. 

r.iinaces nu gratiii.Mdllc. de Weibteufel. 

Alouettes aux ponunes de terre .La famille Singe (?). 

Poulnrde froide.Miss Ooing. 

Anguilles a la Tartare .Miss Ilenburns. 

Lapin grilk .Lady Pallas. 

Petits canards ^tuves .Miss Pallases. 

Cuisse de dinde au persil (non admise) .. Aliss Rivers. 

Petits pots de creme it la fieur d’oranges.. Mdlles. de Turkhaiisen et Kotheim. 

Raie au beurre noir .Mdme. di Bonnmi. 

Queue dc moutuu ])ance .Mdiiie. Moses liabicht. 

Ilognons a la brochette.Alduie. d'Jvuii and Mdiiio. de (iiroiiette. 

Oeufs a la iieige... Aldlles. de lloHguDu. 

'I’ete de jiorc fiiinto .Comte Walske. 

Cnisso de bdeasse .Prince Tarantella. 

ISdciissine nu jus.Princes.s Tarantella. 

Liiiotte it la iinancicre .Aldme. de I’inadon. 

Ci'itelette sauce tomate .M. des Pleuvds. 

Troninge de cochon .M. .Toeques do la Ror.lie. 

Poitrine do veau aux champignons.M. Pernelle. 

Bifslek an Bon Fere d’Edimbourg.T.e Gdncral Gofiig. 


On inquiry at the hotel, I was as¬ 
sured that no such names as the 
above were known, excepl Miss Ri¬ 
vers’s, the excluded one; so that it 
must be some list of a party >n the 
days of Louis XIV. (or of Louvois, 
perhaps, who burnt Baden, arul some 
forty other towns in the palatinate), or 
else tlie names are fictive; and 1 have 
no way of divining the persons indi¬ 
cated. Walked to the AUe Scfaloss (not 
^ Mton Schlossj** dear Miss Trcdoi^ 


though we mean the same thing, and 
you have described it better than I 
shall attempt), and, after contemplating 
an expanse of delicious country from 
its walls, descended to the lower cha¬ 
teau. There is tradition and trace of a 
subterranean passage between these 
two buildings. Gne use of it was a 
good illustration of the disappoint¬ 
ments which occur inter jmcvlum fit 
labra. A powerful l^ron wasj |ierad- 
venture, invited to dine with die grand 
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justiciary, who received him with be¬ 
coming courtesy; hut, instead of being 
conducted to the banqueting-room, he 
suddenly found tiimself pinioned, and 
led Uirough the said passage to the 
lower building, and into the presence 
of the judges of the Vr.iisi (ir.niciiT. 
The chamber occupied by this tribunal 
was a Roman bath, whicli has under¬ 
gone little alteration, excepting the 
stone seats, placed against the walls for 
members of the court. No time was 
wasted u])on forms; and, in most 
cases, the guest suspected of heteroclitc 
notions was speedily removed to the 
passage above, at the extremity of 
whicli was an image of llie Virgin 
Mary, brilliantly illuminated. The 
oflicer of justice required him, as a 
true ('utliolic, to step ibrw'ard, and kiss 
the'holy emblem. In an instant the 
trap-door before the niclie gave way— 
the victim falling through two iron 
wheels, armed on their inner circiim- 
icieiice with converging blades, and 
revolving inversely by the agency of 
some cron jiiers to this judicial roulette, 
instantly put llie baron eu capilotade. 
For less distingiiislied criminals, there 
appears to have been smaller mercy; 
and they leniained before trial, and 
iil'ter setilencc also, in one of the fright¬ 
ful dungeons wliicii not 

“ A .simbi‘ain that had lost its way” 

ever penetrates. At other presidencies 
of the secret tribunal, the image was so 
constructed that the arms embraced 
the suppliant, and cut him in two. 
For such a reward to penitence and 
devotion, it should have rather been 
ail ide.d of Judith, or of Dalilali. 

This is my second evening in priv.atc 
society; and 1 find the French, who 
have crossed the Rhine for the first 
time, and the Fnglish, who are amazed 
at finding any thing but sauer-kraut 
and cannon, form conclusions, from this 
melange of all quarters of the globe, as 
if it had been an epitome of purely 
German existence. 1 wish they would 
go even fifty miles into the interior, to 
see (lie difference. It would teach 
them something, and not be disagree¬ 
able ; for the gloom I admitted is of a 
soothing kind, and travelling through 
forests lulls one to repose : indeed, 
most things in Germany have that ten¬ 
dency, except the beds. 

Baden, being within half a day’s 
journey of Strasburg, is constantly 
lyiih jthe jrue pdtis dr. foie 


gras. Beyond a well-founded peptic 
instinct against this luxury, there is a 
prejudice as to the educatinu of the 
bird who, says a French gastronomic 
author, feeling glorious anticipations of 
the fame his liver will excite, calmly 
endures the painful process which se¬ 
cures tliat liver’s expansion. The 
course of marlyrdoin which the founder 
oi foie gras is goose enough to be 
proud of, *1 we are assured by the in¬ 
spired writer just alluded to, has been 
misunderstood by him and by others. 
There is no nailing of the web-foot to 
the kitchen hearth, and corHcquent ex¬ 
posure to a glowing fire. All they do 
(and bad enough it would be if the pa¬ 
tients were insensible to posthumous 
renown) is to keep the birds in so 
narrow a coop as to make it impossible 
for them to take the exercise ofturning 
even, and to cram them two or three 
times a-day with Indian corn, allowing 
little or no water. Sometimes the he¬ 
patic disease takes a wrong form, and 
was.es the valued organ to sucli a de¬ 
gree, that the goose lias almost as little 
liver left as if he w’cre a colonel in the 
F.ast India Company’s sen iee. 

WCMS. ON SIIAKCSIMIAIU;, 1826. 

W as it in adoption of the vulgar no¬ 
tion, of every African being a “ black- 
a-moor,”tbat Shakespeare made Othello 
a negro ? The Moors of the co-ist of 
Barbary were those who had intercourse 
with the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
states, and they are a remarkably band- 
some race of men,— in complexion 
very little darker than the Spaniards. 
A lady might fall in love with a war¬ 
rior of this caste,—“ because he is the 
last person she ought to fall in love 
with, or for any other equally good fe¬ 
male reason,”—while lier passion for a 
flat-nosed, woolly-headed, cucumber- 
shinned, and strong-smelling negro, 
either presents a notion of her gross 
depravity, or conveys an improbable 
and disgusting image. 

“ A littll more than kin and less than 
kind.” One of the jingles in which 
our bard indulged was as obviously 
meant to be conveyed b«-« as in “ gild¬ 
ing his double, gilt. The probability 
is, that “kind*^ was pronounced in 
Shakespeare’s day as our Saxon fore-* 
fathers and the Germans of the present 
times utter it, aa if spelt kin/, and 
n^eaning a Tbiarestoreii tlte 
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tend^ antithesis, as also the sound; 
atnd wc'onderstand Hamlet’s reflection, 
that the real relation Ijetween the king 
and himself is beyond that of ordinary 
affinity, but short of the tie between a 
parent and a child. (Rather proud of 
this etymological discovery,!happened, 
long aflerwards, to look into Schlegel's 
admirable translation, to see how he 
had rendered it ; and perceived that 
the meaning had been so obvious to the 
ear, as well as to the eye, of the Ger¬ 


man, that, without a note or comment, 
he gives the sentence. 

** Etwas mehr aU Vetter—luinder ols 
Kind.” 

Somewhat more than cousin—less thou 
child! 


The following lines, from the pen of 
the Count Jules de Resseguier, appear 
to me to be full of feeling, and very 
harmoniously expressed;— 


“ LA uonr d’ung fille db village. 

“ Ton a creuse la terre; 

L’enu b£iiite a mooiU4 le funebre rameau, 

£t la croiz giude avec mystere 
Le cercueil virginal d’un ange uu htimeau. 

Dans ses choveux eutrelacce 
L’aub6pine tombait sur sou front sans couleurs, 

£t le fragile eclat des fleurs 
Rappelait sa jeunease, hclas! situt passue ! 

Et de sea jeuncs soeurs deju les bras trembhins 
Ont enlevi la depouille ch^rio; 

Et le cortege marclie, ot de longs voiles blancs 
Passent, possent encore au fond de la prairie. 

lls passent au memo cliemin 
Oil le deniier Diinanche elle dansait encore ; 

Ou Toglantine vient d'eclore, 

Sur le m^me rameau qni dcpouillait sa main. 

Le cortege s'cloigne; ct quelques voix rustiqnes 
Font monter dans les airs de luincntables chants; 

On efleuille les Ijs du chanqis; 

On entend les derniers cuntiques; 

De I’asile des morts on a franclii le seuil; 

Les vierges un moment deposent le cercueil 
Sur la bruyere liumide et verte ; 

Puis elles font un pas.ct dans la terre ouverte 

Le furdcaii disparait lentement descciidu. 

Un bruit lugubre et sourd alors est entendu ; 
A ce bruit out cesid touts les mins bruits du Monde. 

Un homme est rest^ soul sur la fosse profbnde, 

Et son bras fait toniber, ct fait tomber longtemps 
1 >H terre de I’oubli sur ce front de vingt uns.” 


The Father of Frederick the Great 
lavished very large sums upon raising 
recruits of gigantic stature for his guard. 
There are a number of bad portraits of 
them now about the Palace of Charlut- 
tenburg, with the conical caps and 
other accoutrements, in the style which 
Hogarth’s inarch of our \3uards to 
Finchley Vias handed down to us. One 
of the many recruiting officers whom 
the king employed in the adjacent 
states of Germany reported Uiat he had 
discovered, near llessen Darmstadt, or 
Hessen Cassel, a growing lad of 19, 
who already measured seven feet two; 
was perfectly straight and healthy; 
but rad refused to enlist, althoiigli 


double the usual bounty-money had 
been oflered him. The answer,— 
“ Offer him thi-ee hundred thalers,”— 
refused, 'llie iftxt,—“ Try a hundred 
Louis d’ors,”—refused. Wext rescript, 
—“ Get him into the Prussian do¬ 
minions on any terms, and by any 
stratagem,—taking care not to alarm 
the peasantry, or induce the resentment 
of the Electonil government,— and 
you shall have a majority when he ar¬ 
rives at Berlin.” The unscrupulous 
conduct of Prussian crimps was well 
known at that lime; die fears ofthe in¬ 
dividual sought had been strongly ex¬ 
cited ; and all his brother Bucolics 
(for he was a fitrmer’s son, and a inosi 
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industrious youth) were on the alert to 
rescue him, as the village dwelling had 
been menaced more than once. At the* 
period alluded to, Prussia was not the 
great military power she is now; but 
already a strong and a menacing neigh¬ 
bour to the minor states. A small 
elector would have iiad the fear of tu¬ 
mult too closely before Ids eyes to suffer 
the open abduction of a subject by a 
foreign prince’s order, though he might 
not have ventured to attempt more 
than remonstrance, in case of a ruse 
effecting the same result. Formidable 
as his proportions were, the Teutonic 
Titan in question was quite uncon¬ 
scious of his own physical jmwers, and 
distrustful of the security he certainly 
would have derived from the aid of the 
villagers, in case of attack. Those who 
have visited any l)art of Germany will 
recollect that the agricultural imple¬ 
ments used about farms are kept in a 
long, narrow, and springicss caravan, 
u|)un wheels, and moved to the place 
where they happened to be wanted for 
the day. The youth, v\hom nothing 
could allure from his jmternal acres, 
still dreaded to sleep under the pater¬ 
nal roof, after the attempts to force 
him from it. In an evil hour, ho be¬ 
thought idmself that he would be more 
secure by sleeping in the tool-waggon 
at niglit,— Ids safety during the day 
being assured by the presence of his 
fellow workmen. L'nder pretext of 
seeking for Prussian desertere, the 
farm-house was frequently .searched 
during the night; and tite tall son, not 
being found in it, was soon tracked to 
his liabitual lair. When a Prussian 
officer, in Us temporilm, was to gain 
promotion by obedience to his master’s 
wishes, there were few moral consider¬ 
ations likely to restrain him. Our 
captain hit upon an adndrable expe¬ 
dient. In the middle of the night, six 
ffeel horses were attached to the ambu¬ 
lant sleeping-place of the poor Anadian, 
the door nailed up, and a very few 
hours of galloping, with relays, brought 
the vehicle within the Prussian limits. 
All that apparently remained was to 
release the unwilling traveller, give 
him a good glass of schnaps, and ex¬ 
plain that further rc-sistance was worse 
than useless. But the great grandson 
of Og, the gentle giant — was dead 1 
the agony of apprehension, the jolting, 
and want of air, hud destroyed him I 
(The present king of Prussia would not 
peril die life of a dwtuf to obtain a 


wilderness of giants; and it may fairly 
be doubted whether any addition of 
giants would improve his admirable 
army.) 

In my painting of Cupid aud Venus, 
by Lucas Kritna(m,the former expresses 
great pain from the sting of bees, which 
surround his head. lie indicates the 
hand, in wl|ich he holds a tortoise to¬ 
wards ids mother, who is standing in 
an indolent attitude. At first I thought 
it meant to describe Cupid as reproach¬ 
ing the goddess witli the tardiness of 
her progress, widle he was exposed to 
suffering; but {lerhaps the tortoise, 
wliich the boy points to, may refer to 
Phidias’s emblem — meaning that wo¬ 
men should stay at home,— as the tes- 
tudo has its house always over it. (Tins 
is mentioned by Plutarch De Preirpt. 
Conntib.) 

You distinguish an Englisliwomnn 
at public places on the Continent, often 
by her beauty and dirty gloves, ge¬ 
nerally by some awkwardness, and al¬ 
ways by her not spitting. 


There is so little of nepotism in 
Prussia, that the sons of two licld- 
marshals, and of two ministers of state., 
were lieutenants of twenty or four-and- 
twenty years standing, in Berlin, in 
1830. 


In my existence, I never met with 
what we «o constantly hear of—“ a 
good-natured fool.” All tlie fools I 
liave known (a goodly array, too,) 
were decidedly ill-tempered, and ma¬ 
lignant. Amorous fool” is another 
error; and Gentil Bernard is right, in 
his Art of Love, when he makes clever¬ 
ness a condition necessary to its most 
perfect state. 

“ J’y veux encore an point, 

C’est de I’esprit: cor les sots n'aiment 

Again, ‘‘ fool enough to incur such a 
danger,” or, “ fool enoqgh to part with 
his money;” though daily experience 
shews us that none have greater sense 
of self-preservation, or more vigilance* 
of money-guarding, titan the weak in 
intellect. 'The evil-minded, the rash, 
and tlie incousidetate, are the classes 
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we mean to designate by the indiscri* 
rainale epithet of “ fools." 


A I'l'enclf or Geruiuii wriior lias un¬ 
dertaken to demonstrate that decolla¬ 
tion, instead of being the most merciful, 
is the cruellest, mode ofinflicting capi¬ 
tal punishments. He thinks that, after 
the divi-sion of the great' nerves, their 
extreinilies would retain, and convey 
to the sensorinm, impressions of an¬ 
guish which the victim might sufler 
under, until circulation nholly ceased. 
It may, liowever, be ha[)ed, that the 
mere return of blood by the veins, 
without any fresh propulsion from the 
heart, would be insufficient to maintain 
nervous sensibility. Hesides, it is al¬ 
most an established lemma, that a cer¬ 
tain degree of pain induces syncope— 
a suspension of the sentient faculties 
caused by tlie sudden deficiency of 
blood in the head. 


A young Uussian noble, asking per¬ 
mission to pay his addresses to a dis¬ 
tant cousin, was met by the lather with 
the obseivaiion (hat, unexceptionable 
as his birth and character were, he 
must beg to Impure what means be had 
of supporting a proper establishment ? 

Count .S. “ My appointments at 
picseiit are only three hundred silver 
roubles a-rear ; but, then, I have a 
most extensive acquaintance, and play 
liiglier than any one in Paris.” 

Father. “ In that case, there can be 
no further objection." 


The German women are so clumsy 
about the feel, that I suspected them, 
for a long time, of wearing boots under 
their stockings. 


FrankfurUam-Mei n. 

Armed exactly in lime for the ta/dc 
d'hote, at which were between two and 
three hundred people, and couhl only 
find place among a knot »f English. 
Sat next to a joyous dame, whose ac- 
quaiiUiince 1 had the honour to make, 
as she could not even ask for bread in 
Erench or German. .Suspect her to be 
Mrs. Malajirop’s granddaughter, or 
«.else that her maiden name was l..avy 
liamsbottom, whose inollier used to 
porrespotid with the Jethn Bully a few 
years back. A number of jokes passed 


among the Britons at the ap^rearance of 
various dishes,—naaccaroiii described 
as “ tobacco-pipes maile easy" was 
considered a hit. After t.\king a fiiir 
share of sundry bottles of clmmpagne, 
ordered by a thin, red-faced little man, 
of GO, wearing the last of the spatter¬ 
dashes under very short trousers, my 
buxom neighbour became exceedingly 
communicative,— 1 might almost say 
confidential. It was not always very 
easy to understand her,— for site was 
as inucli xuper grammuliaim as Cajsar 
himself. She complained a good deal 
of the grossness of the German inscrip¬ 
tions she had noticed about the town 
in tlic morning. Mnterial-liaiidliug” 
(Material-llandlung) she admitted to 
be merely equivocal; but, tlien,| the 
frequent announcement of a “ Gal- 
laiitry-haiulling” ((jallanteriu-lland- 
lung) was only a degree less audacious 
than the large letters which proclaimed 
a “ Bad-hou»e” (Bad-IIaus). It was 
infinitely griitifying to me to assure her 
that the iirsl-instancTd btsird only im¬ 
plied a warehouse fur silks, and other 
muteriah, for ladies’ dre.-^s,— that the 
second tenqited purchasers of cutlery, 
trinkets, and work-boxes,— v\liilo the 
nio.st awfully-sounding of the tliree 
was always a liathing-establislunent; 
.so that she might derive very innocent 
pleasure in frequenting every one of 
them during her stay. She was pleased 
to inform me that the little gruy-eyed 
gentleman in the obsolete appendages 
bad been a solicitor and banker some- 
wliere in the west of England, and was 
travelling for the restoration 'of Ins 
bealtb ; for which object J conclude 
that champagne, rudeslieinier, and 
kirschenwasser, bad been prescrilred in 
most anli-IIahnemannic doses. I think 
she said he was her uncle, and that 
the name was Potter Tomkins, or Potts 
Thompson. Certain it was he had the 
family propensity for Anglicising Ger¬ 
man. lie spake slowly, and llirongli 
the medium of a prominent under-jaw; 
and I heard him directing some one of 
less local experience than himself, who 
wisiied to put a letter into llie Post 
Office,—“ Pass by the inn bearing 
the name of tlie VVeed-and-Busli (die 
Weiden-busch —-willow-bush), until 
you come to a large white house, having 
over a gate the coat of arms of the 
Prince Turn-and-Tax-us" (Tliurm aiul 
Taxis). 

We write the name of the composer 
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of “ the Messiah” as we pronounce it 
—Handel. It ought to be Haendel, 
and is sjioken 'Hendle, nearly. The 
Composer’s name is correctly spelt; 
but it sliould be accentuated and ut¬ 
tered as if Mo-tziirt. 


A dispute took place between a 
Capuchin an<l a Jew, as to which of 
them could cite tlie greater number of 
holy individuals; and it was at length 
agreed that they should alternately 
pluck a hair from each other’s beards 
on naming every sainted personage. 

Capuchin (pulling a hair from the 
Jew’s beard). “ St. Francis!” 

Jew (pulling a hair from the Capu- 
cliin’s beard). “ Mosesh !” 

Cufmchin (another hair from the lle- 
bre\V). “ Saint Cecilia 1” 

Jew (anotiicr hair from tlie friar). 
“ David 1” 

Capuchin (plucks three logellior). 
“ Three eastern kings 1” 

Jew (plucking seven hairs from his 
adversary). “ Seven Maccabees!!” 

Capuchin (tearing off the wiiole of 
the Jew's beard). “ The eleven thou¬ 
sand Virgins!! 1” 


Goetlie disliked, in his latter years, 
any inquiries from strangers as to the 
meaning of particular passages in his 
works. Questions were generally put 
less through indiscretion than with a 
view to rtalter him by the querist’.s ex¬ 
tensive acquaintance with his writings. 
In most ca.scs, he answei-etl in a well- 
bred way, that he believed he had a 
meaning at the time, but did not re¬ 
collect what it was. In two or three 
instances, however, I remember his be¬ 
ing visibly irritated by it; and poor 
des V. (whose early death deprived 
both literature and diplomacy of n 
growing ornament) told me he had 
witnessed sonie indignant outbursts at 
the infliction. The truth is, Goethe 
was fond of leading the conversation ; 
and it was not until 1824 that there 
were any characteristics of senility in 
his discourse. Even after that, there 
were bright coruscations at no long in¬ 
terval. Ilis fine perception of what 
his auditors wished to arrive at was, at 
all tiroes, remarkable; and the most 
delicate hint was sure to be followed 
by a cordial and glowing exposition. 
The work he felt really embarrassed 
about was his Werther. He generally 


inwmated that it was written as a sub¬ 
dued sarcasm upon the sentimental 
novels of his early life. Those who 
knew liim best doubt the sincerity of 
this explanation. I pleased the great 
man, by observing that he must have 
written it in the same feeling that in¬ 
duced Fielding to compose Joteph 
Aiub-cws, in ridicule of Richardson’s 
Pamella. A .silly and conceited young 
lord, who liad drawn down the ire of 
the poet by an impertinent air of con- 
dc.scenston towards him, received some 
epigrammatic hits that a man of com¬ 
mon understanding would have writhed 
under. Tliey were, however, so far 
beyond hui comprelicnsion, tliat it was 
like attempting <o drown a duck by 
pouring water down its back ; and the 
author of Fumt wa.s evidently mortified 
at his wit not entering the .shallow 
cellules of this particular lordling’s 
head. 

•' llien tie plus tiiste qu’un bon mot, 

Qui se pwd dans I’oreille d’un sot” 

(especially when the Iwi mot is at the 
expense of the sot liimself). 


Always keep your moulli open when 
near the discharge of heavy artillery. 
It is better to look a little gawky than 
to be deaf for a day, or to have a liead- 
ach for an hour. 

Klemnius speaks, in his Joumcif 
under Oroundf of a man ready to swear 
that the sun was triangular, in order to 
qualify for a place which requires that 
belief. I think it is Mirabeau who in¬ 
duces, a.s matter of faith, the acceptance 
of public trusts for vvliicli men are not 
conscious of being qualified. “ A qui 
Dieu donne un eniploi, il donne aussi 
I’esprit n^cessaire pour le reinplir.” 


“ Incidit in Scylhun qui vult evitare Clia- 
ribdim.” 

• 

Erasmus says it had been a proverb 
“ inter Ltdinos but tliat nothing was 
known of its original. Many bets have 
been won about its uot being found in 
any classic author. 

Boumenne writes in a spirit analo» 
gous to the comforting allocution of an 
Irish servant to his master, during the 
rebellion. “ Don't be afeard,” said 
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ll>e fugged lacquey, “ of them ribbles, 
yer boner; not one of tliose same shall 
barutn ’you. Sure I keep you for my 
own killing, and who’s a better riglit ?'’ 
Ilis chief and constantly recurring ar¬ 
gument against Sir Walter Scott is 
founded upon the {previomly hocknied) 
charge of having written romatices be¬ 
fore he engaged in history. Many 
other of the ex-secretary’s conclusions 
are equally illogical. 11,6 attributes 
the bro'.ulsides from our fleet off Alex¬ 
andria to drunkenneKs,—to the liritish 
seamen staggering from their cans to 
their cannons, as the spirit of grog in¬ 
cited them to annoy the I’rcnch! Of 
course, we must supjmse that all the 
naval ofricers on board were, afortioi i, 
much too drunk to have directed the 
fire, or to restrain the belligerent ira- 
ndses of tl»e crew. The ex-secretary 
limself appears to have had but an 
imperfect practical notion of discipline, 
and the relative duties of service,—for 
he lust his best situation by stock- 
jobbing, on the strength of the vonli- 
dcnce belonging to his public cha¬ 
racter. 


Silly note to the Mklsummei Night's 
Dremn. — ralstaff says,— “ 1‘Aamined 
my parts \Yith most judicious cyl/wds,” 
which is explained by “ cylids," — 
the true meaniiig being evidently 
aiHudes —oglings. 

The following leaf from my log was 
written one evening from the north of 
Juiropp, merely to convince a dear re¬ 
lative that I was sufticieutly recovered 
from the scarlet-fever to scribble havers. 
The trifle was speedily translated into 
the rrench and German journals. 

Iiuirs FOK CONNOISSl UIISHIP l.\ 
PUNTING. 

CioldHmitli makes one of liis characters 
8iiy (hat, in order to puss for a connoiseur 
in painting, it was only necessary to ob¬ 
serve, on viewing a jiicture, “ that tlie 
artist might have done better if he had 
taken more pains ; and to^ praise the 
works of J’lUTiio J’tauciNO.” Since 
his timo, Jiowcver, the aspirants to this 
faculty, and the sui>erlicial iidinirers of 
the art, must mount at biast two steps 
beyond that suggestion. A very few 
years ago, the jieriisnl of some twenty 
p catalogues rahonnCs, a course of auctions 
at CHniSTin’s and Piik.i.ips'b, and, 
above all, a freipient communion with 
picture-brokers and vampers, were fully 


sufficient to tlie desired end. Notv, 
people have travelled ; and they have 
been in great numbers at Rome, Dres¬ 
den, Munich, and other places. Some 
of them, from the true im|>ression of tho 
perfect art—others from having tlieir at¬ 
tention strictly colled to the objects be¬ 
fore them—have at least a notion of the 
scope of the several masters, and of their 
comparative merits; hut still these nro 
not recognised as connoisseurs—unless 
liy (hose who cheat (hem in picture- 
dealing, or intend to do so. 

1 vvislied to have presented a synop¬ 
tical plan of tlie short cuts to' tho know¬ 
ledge which procures so much of gratify¬ 
ing consideration for those who can 
make either a munificent or a discreet 
use of it ; hut this was very difficult. 
Another reflection, too, tiirnccl me from 
the attempt,~>1 drcacled to iurur the 
charge of partiulity, De Pints was 
blamed for distributing relative excel, 
lences in such a way ns to make the 
same total for Kapiiaei. and for liu- 
iii.NS; and nltbougli neither nationality 
nor any thing else would induce me to 
award an equal amount to the clear Van 
Dvk of other days, and to the opaque 
(though meritorious) Lawiience of our 
own, yet such an arrangement might in- 
duce a suspicion of bias: beside all 
w hieh, people miglit not understand the 
bases of tJie calculations, or they might 
supjiose numerals to be inappropriate to 
tlie object. 1 shill, therefore, with ono 
exception, adoptprecepts. These will bear 
analysis; and 1 ussuru whomsoever niay 
form pretensions upon them, that, al¬ 
though thus promulgated, they are of a 
stamp which will make them pass cur¬ 
rent, and be deemed original, on repeti¬ 
tion, for very many y-ears to come. 

1st. /Vcquire no practical knowledge 
whatever of painting ; otherwise you will 
become sensible of the difficulty of ]>ro- 
ducing any thing like eSect; and tiint 
once felt, the free flow of criticism is ob¬ 
structed for ever after—unless in those 
cases where envy steps in and clears the 
channel. 

Be careful never to say any thing 
about " breadtli^’—it is stale, ami would 
raise suspicion. “ Clever” is a very 
taking and half technical word. “ Rather 
a clever picture of .Tan Steen’s”—•*' a 
very spirited and clever sketch of Cei:- 

QOOSSI.” 

3d. On detecting old letouclios, you 
may' regrot that, with all its merits, is not 
a “ virgin picture.” 'I’o do this, if you 
can take the picture down, is quite easy: 
any painter will shew you liow to slant 
it from the light in a way tliat discovers 
such blemishes at once. Repairs of the 
kind prove the painting to be old,—so 
that tlie possessor is not likely to be 
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iHucIi exasperated at the discovery; for 
you are to keep in mind that a ^et is 
scarcely a mor^ irritable nniinni than n 
collector of jmintings, 

4th. It is not quite safe to contemn the 
modern school of painting. You should 
even profess to have two or three fa¬ 
vourites among living llritish artists. 
J)o not let Wii.Kin, or E. Lasi)3h:b, 
be of the number; because all Europe 
admires thm, and you cannot transcend 
the praise they have already obtained. 
'J’here is a rlegree of presumption, too, 
in lauding the familiarly Known woiks 
of an acknowledged genius; and the 
suiices.s of our plan entirely depends 
upon an invariable air of modesty. 
You will easily become actpiaiuted 
with what is received as to the artists 
of the day, and it is propei to be «m 
cmiraiU of this; but, generally speak¬ 
ing, it will be better to coniine both 
your strictures and admiration to the 
old masters. The French school of all 
periods, unless you like to except I’lii- 
i.Ti’i’K or CiiAMrACNE, AlitiX'AiiD, and 
IVattfau (N. I’oiisbiN and tuoE on 
J.oitRAiN are to be considered ns Italinus), 
may be condemned without a show of 
mercy ; tiiougli you can remark, that the 
young Frcncli artists draw very prettily 
—this will bo like, recalling a loo power- 
ful tint. 

!hth. Fi'/i i.i’s enormities being ac¬ 
knowledged as very learned, profess to 
admire their vigour, 

iith. The attempt to disliiiguisli co- 
]iies from originals would be too rash, 
and even thu expression of an opinion on 
that point is full of ])cril; for (raps are 
often hiiti, and imitations have been so 
perfect as to deceiic real judges. The 
safest guides are the wealth of the indi¬ 
vidual who.se collection you arc vieuinj,, 
and the character which you have pre¬ 
viously heard of the coilection itself. 
With a person of limited means, who 
thinks he has made one or two " lucky 
hits,” you may be much more confident. 
Say there is certainly a good deal of the 
supposed muster about one,—.that another 
is a very pleasing or striking perform¬ 
ance, whether original or not,—adding, 
that you have never fallen into the too 
prevailing weakness of indiscriminately 
despising copies. Avoid, if jiossible, 
giving any positive ojiinion upon this 
ipiestion ; or suggest that it may be an 
early picture, which, in any case, will 
induce people to suppose tliat you have 
seen better tvorks by the same master ; 
or, that yon suspect it of being a copy, 
if they are conscious that it is so. 

7th. Before you make aii observation 
which you believe to be profound or 
specious (which latter is preferable, as 
being less pedantic), always premise 


that you are no connoisseur. This will 
secure you from detection, and you have 
the merit of telling n truth which not one 
in fifty will believe. A person who says 
he “ knows the moves” is always sus¬ 
pected to be a great chess-plB 3 ’er; and 
lloM JiKiin says he can play a little on the 
violoncello. 

8th. Head a few books about painters 
rather than |)ointiiig. Select those in 
any other language you know, in prefer¬ 
ence to th« English works of that class. 
Avoid all such hebetating twaddle as 
ll'H//ia/e'ii Anecdotes, &c. 

9lh. It is needful to he tolerably con¬ 
versant with sacred history, ami also with 
mythology, to meet iiiqairies which a ca¬ 
talogue does not always furnish materials 
for answering. A very little of the his¬ 
tories of Home, Greece, and Modern 
Europe (the boot which bears that title 
suflices to the latter object), will go a 
great way; for eminent painters have 
scnicely treated more than forty or fifty 
incidents taken from all these. The only 
actual study requisite for you is that of 
the costumes, both general and dis¬ 
tinctive, of the different nations and 
periods represented ; and this will occu¬ 
py three or four nionth.s. Address your¬ 
self for authorities on the subject (or on 
whatever other you mav wish to investi¬ 
gate seriously ami consecutively) to any 
scientific institution except the British 
Museum —unless you happen to be in 
Parliament. 

lOl/i. To learn the divisions of the 
Italian schools, can hardly he called a 
study. Hetain die name.s of four or five 
of the heads of each of these, and of as 
many Flemish and Dutch ])ninter.s. If 
you can remember tho names of some 
of their scholars, so inurh the better; 
for it would enable you, if asked, for 
iiistanee, whether you thought a por¬ 
trait ofi'ered for sale was really by Hem- 
iin.iMJi l to answer, that you ” should 
rather have ascribed it to Govvakt 
FT.INC K.” Of course you ajiply the con- 
ver.se of this, if asked by tlie owner or 
purcliaser himself. Kothiiig is so im¬ 
portant in our line as conciliation; and 
the habit of it polishes the manners in¬ 
credibly. 

lll/i. It has been fashionable among 
connoisseurs oflate, to appreciate the old 
Gorman masters. 'ITiey are few in num¬ 
ber, nn^ it is doubtful whether some 
among them ever yainted at all. The 
jiropcrest favourite to choose is J.it As 
Kiianach, whose works are not very 
generally known here. \ ou may de¬ 
scribe the grace blended with Gothic 
quainlness that distinguishes his ]tiei- 
ductions. As ho was a very learned 
man, take no part (unless you are a 
scholar) in investigations or conjectures 
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as to such of hia subjects as are not 
quite obvious,—for he often borroneU 
tliem froiu the Greek anthologr, nnil 
other recondite sources. 

12t/i. Be very careful how you com- 
meml tlie figures or cattle in n IniKiscnpe. 
Many of the great paifsagistes eitlier (like 
Claude, when he attempted it, as he oc¬ 
casionally did) painted such acressories 
abominably ill, or (like IIuvsoaac nl- 
WRvs) could not paint them at all, and 
employed some one else to dctthein. 

13th. In a fitting society, observe that 
I'lTiAN was certainly the greatest land¬ 
scape painter tliat ever lived. So few 
have been taught to consider him in that 
]»oint of view, that your hearers will bo 
startled at the moment; and when they 
inquire, it will appear that your account 


of that master's secondary talent w'bs 
correct. This must only be played oft’ 
once. 

AVhenerer you can, introduce 
the proper name of an old master instead 
of the svbriqiiel, or agnomen, by which 
he is generally known. Speak of some 
celebrated altar-piece at Rome or Flo¬ 
rence ; describe its subject ■, and blame, 
for instance, the grayish tone of Zam- 
eiFHi’s flesh-colour: twenty to one some 
coxcomb thinks to set you right, by say¬ 
ing the picture you ttllude to is by Bu- 
MiMciitNO. You then, mildly, and 
without tiro least uir of triumph, answer, 
that it is the same pcrsotr. A table, of 
which the follow’itrg is a sketch, wtil 
enable you to do tlris frequently. Yorr 
can fill it up by degrees. 


Familiar 

Name. 


I Pr«i|ier Name, 

which you are: Aiimitled Merits. 
I to use.* I 


i„,u»dF.wi... I ““'itKisss;?'’'' 


ilaphael ] 
d’l'rbino. J 


.lulio llo-l 
inarro. j 


Titian. 


Bassauo. 


Alirhael ) 
Angelo j 


Sairzto. H 


f luraginatioii; i! 

Compositmn; ; ^ . 

Lxpressron; ■' ^ 

correctUrawg.J j 


Pippi 


VeccUi. 


The same in a I , 

. I ^ a J he sdino : and 


couceptron. J, 


design. 


; f Ignoroitce of ' 

i rruth.lturmotry ^ Uic anticpre re-, 
of colouring,CS lC^ petition ; want 
11 of expression. 


\( Agreeable ^ , 

Da J^oate. J composition; 5 

Itrutlr'tonaturei 1 


Buunarotti. 


Tiirturetto. 




ilobusti. 


r Grandeur, 

< invention, 
t. boldness. 

f Fertility; 
ra])id and bold 
execution; 
knoAvledgo of 
light & shade.J 


Hardness of 
colouring; ex¬ 
aggerated 
anatom}'. 

Alarinerism; 
ltte<]uaHty. 


(All too well knowit; 
but you may speak 
of the enviable way 
in wbich be died, in 
order to induce fiir- 
li ve references to Iris 
biography. 

(Allude to the twenty 
desigtts be made for 
Mark Antonio to en 
grave from. 

(Would letnoue ofhisj 
ptiptls see the man¬ 
ner in which he mix¬ 
ed and worked his 
colours. 

Could notdesign feet, 
nttd therefore ma¬ 
naged to hide them 

j very irigCTrioitslv. 
'J'oo£ his immediate 
family and servants 
as models. 

Did not kill his bro¬ 
ther. 

llaphael stole from 
him. 


{ Titian turned hrmout 
of hts school from 
jealousy. 


* * * Why, also, do anatomisls 
uccasionuUy deride the notion of a spi¬ 
ritual existence, only because they find 
1 ^ trace of it itt a purely material eluci¬ 


dation ? It would not he an imma¬ 
terial essence,” if anatomy rendered it 
palpable. Aitd, further, are they not 
continually obliged to assume some 


* A number of masters having the same proper surname affords an excellent occa¬ 
sion to embarrass and confuse the profane. 
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first causes, which they choose to call 
“ perception,” “ stimulus,” “ sensibi¬ 
lity,” “ ivrilability,”* &c., none of 
which account for a necessary oi't;anic 
structure so reasonably us the principle 
of tlie animus or entelechia of metaphy¬ 
sicians? May not t^iiat wc call the 
nervous sensibility be something analo¬ 
gous to Jihe electrical or galvanic prin¬ 
ciple— tlie pressure upon a nerve 
acting in the same way on that con¬ 
geries, in suspeniling action, as any in¬ 
terruption in the stream of tlie electric 
IluitI I 

Hayward’s translation of Faust lias 
rendered all tlic beauties of the original, 
save llie occuaioiial metre; yet there 
are some points to which neither he 
noil the Geiraau,‘innolatoi’s have called 
altLiitiun. Tlie artistical arrangeuient 
by which (joethc makes the innocent 
(jrelclien display her devoted love of 
diililreii, in the first approach to confi¬ 
dence with I’anst, is intended to convey 
a notion of how much the sense of 
shame may prevail over natural affec- 
tion even, when such a cieaturo is af¬ 
terwards impelled to murder het own 
oH'spriiig. Tlie 

" Sej' docJi so gut 
Alit selivveisa und mit lilut 
Dio Krone zu leimeii” 

(He pleased to mend the crown with 
sweat and blood), neither intends an 
insinuation that crowns arc commonly 
kept together by such means, nor is it 
a surer at religion, such as the associa¬ 
tion of tlie two last words have bwii 
suspected to imply; but it means that 
human perversions of C'hristianity have 
caused strife and bloodshed. 


(j. was at one time so low in cir¬ 
cumstances, that be desperately re¬ 
solved on turning poet; indeed, he 
felt convinced that none but a man 
under the Muses’ influence could want 
money so much. Therefore, he sat 
down to versify “ like any thitig.” 
Byron “knew the late Lord Taulklanil 
well and G. was particularly ac¬ 
quainted with a Scotch baronet, whom 
few besides had ever heard of, and in¬ 
vested the stupid creature with a set of 


the most remarkable qualities. Then 
he dwelt upon the oppression which 
the Lizards are fairly presumed to la¬ 
bour under from the Austrian rule in 
Lombardy, in a way that brought tears 
into his own eyes, and would, doubt¬ 
less, have caused the death of many 
people here from sympathetic grief,— 
in wliich iipprehension none of the 
London booksellers would be barba¬ 
rous enougji to (tublish it. G. is a 
good-hearted fellow, for all that; and 
he now feels that Mount K. is a filter 
residence for him than Mount Par¬ 
nassus. In sooth, most of the true 
poets would be very glad to change 
stations witli him. 


There were in 1833 otily nine¬ 
teen peers who have peemges of Plau- 
lagenct dale (up to 1-185), 

Dukes—Norfolk, Beaufort (as Baron 
de Botetourt and llerberl). 

Marquesses—Townsend (as Baron 
de J'errers), and Hastings^ (as Baron 
Hastings). 

Karls—Shrewsbury, Berkeley (as 
Baron Berkeley), Dclawar (as Baron 
Dolawar), Abergavenny (as Baron 
Abergavenny). 

Barons — De lloos, I.e Despencer, 
Do Gliflbrd, xVndley, Clinton, Dacic, 
Zuucbe, NN’illoughby, Grey, ,Stourtoii, 
Berners. 


LUKIOUS INCtllKXT NLVR ISI'AIJA.N. 

At the moment of leaving home on a 
journey, a Persian kindly asked Itis 
parrot, whether he could do any thing 
for liim on the way ? The l.tUer, with 
proper acknowledgments, requested, 
that if his master chanced to pass the 
place at which the pairots held their 
parliament, he would address the meet¬ 
ing, and say that his bird expressed the 
devoutest wishes for the prosperity of 
all their undcitakings; but was unable 
to take part in their delilverations, being 
shut up for life in a cage. The tra¬ 
veller finding that tlie spot indicated 
was not much out of his road, and cu¬ 
rious to see such a legislative assembly, 
repaired to the thicket, and was amazed 
at the countless number of parrots 
who occupied every tree about it. Ad¬ 
dressing them with great courtesy, he 


* £. g. Such as are combined in the definitions of Ulisson and Lobstein,— 
“ Irritatio est percaptio, setl seiisatio esl peroeptio perceptionis.” 

“ Facultatem stimulum percipiendi.” 
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delivered his message; but had no 
sooner concluded, than all the winged 
listeners fell' down dead ! Ileally 
shocked at having unwittingly de¬ 
stroyed such myriads of intelligent 
birds, he comjjleted his journey home¬ 
wards in gloom. After welcoming his 
master's return, the parrot asked wlie- 
ther lie hud been kind enough to de¬ 
liver ills greeting? To which the 
Mirza answered, that he lui,d done so, 
hut with a mo>t disastrous eflect. 
“ IJow so, honoured sir, inquired the 
volatile V' “ Why, I had scarcely con¬ 
cluded my announcement, wlien tiicy 
all fell down dead! ” Hereupon his own 
bird instantly tottered on the perch, 
dosed his bright yellow eyes, and drop¬ 
ped — exanimate! I ! Astounded to 
find himself the fated destroyer of every 
parrot in whose ad'uirs he meddled, the 
Mirza, thinking it high time to re¬ 


nounce fuilher dealings witli them, 
sorrowfully opened tlie cage door, and 
transferred the body of his favourite to 
a heap of dried leaves, under his 
window. In anotlier instant, the bird 
addressed bis sometime master from an 
opposite corner ofthebuildiog. “Know, 
learned and sagacious Mirza, that the 
message wliich you in your wisdom de¬ 
livered to the parliament of parrots 
was at once understood by every mem¬ 
ber of that distinguished body, as con¬ 
veying a complaint of my captive state, 
and t/iei/ indicated the means of freeing 
myself from it, by feigning death for 
my imitation. Farewell I You have 
prepared the sherbet of liberation with 
the citron of unconscious advocacy, 
and the syrup of successful eSects. 
May your prosperity continue to in¬ 
crease 1” 


TItE WEAKNESS AND THE STRENGTH OF THE CONSERVATIVE 

PAJITV. 


TiiL choice wliich lies before the lead¬ 
ers of the Coiiscivativcs of Fmgland, 
and the hesitation which they evince in 
coming to a deci'.ion, is one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances in 
modern history. It is even more ex¬ 
traordinary than that suicidal act which 
raised O’Connell from tlic rank of a 
bullying mendicant to tliat of an ar¬ 
biter of empires, and sank Sir liobert 
Peel from his pride of place and power 
into a long vicissitude of adverse for¬ 
tunes on the opposition benches. It 
exceeds that wonder of folly and of 
self-immolation (not for the country’s 
good, but for its ruin); inasmuch ns a 
single error, however vast and however 
fraught with evil, is less astonishing 
than a stubborn adherence to a course 
of wrong, even for months and years 
after that wrong h<is been fully made 
apparent, both in its characler and in 
its results. 

The Emancipation Bill faund the 
Conservatives of England possessed of 
power, of popularity, of a vast [larlia- 
mentary majority, of a certainty of the 
continuance of that majority, and, in 
short, of every prospect that the mind 
qf man could pussibly desire, with a 
view to the pciniaueiit ascendancy of 
constitutional principles. That bill 
was brougiit forward amidst this state 


of affairs; and most complete was the 
change produced by it. It left the 
whole Conservative party in parlia¬ 
ment .shattered and divided, and the 
government stripped of its majority 
within the walls of St. Stephen's, and 
hated by llie people without. In a 
woid, it made a complete wreck of the 
vessel; and, although a short period 
eln|)sed before she went to pieces, her 
destiny was decided fiom that fatal 
hour when Le Roif le veut was firo- 
nuunced to that ill-umencd mea.sure. 

Eight years have now ])assed since 
that mournful hour, and if any one 
thing ill the world may be considered 
to have been fully ascertained it is this; 
— that the jmtkjf which dictated the 
Kumneipution Bill was, is, and must 
ever be, wholly flcslructive to the Con¬ 
servative party: und that, if the ancient 
constitution of our forefathers is to be 
]>rcserved at all, it can only be by a 
recurrence to tliose principles upon 
which it was originally founded. 

Here, then, is the choice which now 
lies before the Conservative leaders. 
It is a choice between a departure from 
principle, leading to certain ruin, on 
die one hand; and an adlicretice to 
))rinciple, securing unquestionable tri¬ 
umph, on ilie other. Falseliood and 
defeat appear on the one side; truth 
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and victory on the opposite. And yet 
there are still many Conservatives who 
hesitate and linger, and are afraid to 
come to a decision; and who thus still 
give their countenance, in some sort, 
to that pernicious fallacy which has 
involved their party in nil the disgrace 
and misery of tne last seven years. 

But this irresolution and half-heart¬ 
edness must mainly arise from an im¬ 
perfect perception of the real facts of 
the case. X.et us endeavour, ttien, to 
state the argument with some degree 
of fulness, both on the point of expe¬ 
diency and on that of right. 

Expediency was openly and broadly 
declared to be the ground and basis of 
the Emancipation Bill. The distinct 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel on pro¬ 
posing that measure was, that all his 
objections to the proposition remained 
in their original strength; that he had 
not seen it necessary to abandon any 
one of them ; but tliat a kind of state- 
necessity, or ])uhlical expediency, 
seemed to overrule all those objections, 
and to make a measure of concession 
unavoidable. 

Sir Robert went into details in his 
opening speech on that occasion, and 
thereby dchned what he meant by this 
expediency, or state-necessity. It con¬ 
sisted very much in two things;—the 
removal of a troublesome question, 
which was continually creating fruit¬ 
less and inconvenient discussions and 
heart-burnings; and the relieving the 
government from an embarrassment, 
arising fitim the nearly equal division 
of parties on that question. 

Now, let any one scriitini/.c the mat¬ 
ter closely on these grounds, specially 
laid by its author as a justification of 
his having proposed it. It was to get 
rid of weakness in the executive, and 
troublesome and fruitless discussions 
in the legislative;. Has it succeeded 
in doing eitlicr i 

Certainly it has not. The ininisiry 
which proposed it intended by this 
step to clear away the only question 
on which they felt a weakness and em¬ 
barrassment. This matter once dis¬ 
posed of, all was to be peace, and sta¬ 
bility, and internal harmony. Instead 
of which, we have had nothing ever 
since but quarrels and contentions; 
and, in six years, we have had four 
difibrent administrations I As a mea¬ 
sure, therefore, of political expediency, 
H has proved the most disastrous failure 
that the world ever saw. 


The question of liight was hardly 
adverted to by the parties of whom »e 
are speaking. But it is important to 
keep ever in mind, that if “emanci¬ 
pation" was the right of the Papists 
on that occasion, their just demands 
must of necessity extend much further. 
If their religion was not of such a 
character as to justify the state in af¬ 
fixing a brand of exclusion to its name, 
tbeir “emancipation,” as it was called, 
was only an instalment, and a very 
small instalment, of their rightful claim. 
In fact, O'Connell is just an embody¬ 
ing and pcrsonilication of Popery in 
this mutter: both his words and his 
actions tell you, in the plainest terms, 
both wliat Popery is, and what Popeiy 
demands, and uill never rest till she 
has gained, ^'ou were fairly warned, 
before ever you admitted O’Connell 
into parliament, tlial it was a powerful 
foe,iiotu peaceful fellow-labourer, whom 
you wore admitting. You were abund¬ 
antly admonished, that the idea of Ids 
being satisfied with mere admission, 
and tlien sitting down among you, a 
quiet, peaceable member, among six 
hundred othcis, was, of all possible 
self-delusions, the greatest! You were 
reminded again and again, tbataltliough 
equality might be humbly asked by the 
lloinish Church, whe n in a state of re¬ 
striction and constraint, ascendancy and 
dominion, and intolerance of every oilier 
profession, was lier well-ascertained 
bent and cliaraeter. You wore not left 
in ignorance, tliei), that “emancipation’’ 
could be nothing more than an instal¬ 
ment, and a very small one, of claims 
wliicii would inevitably be made. 

Nor ought it. to he otherwise. Those, 
indeed—if such there were—who could 
be so foolish as to think that the Pa¬ 
pists could he got to receive political 
power as a toy, to he played with and 
gazed at; and imt as a weapon, to be fear¬ 
fully employed,— those, indeed, may 
well complain that they have been de¬ 
ceived and disappointed in the success 
of tlieir measure. But those who took 
a larger and a jusler view of the Ctise— 
though tfiey may point out the evils 
resulting from tliat proceeding, and 
draw from them reasons for retracing 
our steps ,—they will not affect to have 
been at all surprised at the results 
which have followed. 

Is tlie Romish religion to be tf- 
garded by the state as an evil, or not ? 
That is the question. Is the legislature 
to act as if cognisant of all the mis- 
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diiefs which I’opory has wrouglit in 
times past, and as theicby bound, and 
naturally desirous, to take precautions 
against the recurrence of those mis¬ 
chiefs ; or is history to be thrown aside 
as “ an old almanack,” sind ti)e dogma 
of Ubct alism adopted as Uie J'ule“ that 
it is inconsistent with the principles of 
civil and religious liberty for the state 
to shew any prefeience, or dislike, for 
this or that religious profession ?” 

Now, one of these two courses wmi 
be taken, bhther tlie legislature must 
know Popery to be an evU, and must 
avow and act upon that knowledge, or 
it must profess its impartial counte¬ 
nance or disregard of all religions, and 
its ignorance of any thing dangerous 
or blameable in that of Home. If the 
first of these two courses he taken, 
then the Hmancipation Hill is an ad¬ 
mitted error in legislation, and ought 
to be repealed ; but if we prefer the 
liberalscUeiue, then emancipation ought 
to be carried out into its legitimate 
consequences, and a Popisli cburcli 
stmighlway established in Ireland. 

Some decision on this great point 
ouglit to be speedily taken by the 
leaders of tlic Conservaliie party; for 
the fate of the counlry hangs upon that 
decision. Would they but boldly re¬ 
solve oil the straightforward and honest 
course, the people, now ready and 
willing to fall into their ranks, would 
crowd into tiiosc ranks from all quar¬ 
ters. Once give to Clonservatism the 
character and features of Protestanlism, 
and it is invincible, and certain of a 
speedy triumph. Hut should the de¬ 
cision be in favour of the liberal 
scheme, or should any decision at all 
be postponed or refused, from that mo¬ 
ment the banner of the Conservatives 
is lowered before its enemies, and all 
attempts to rally our forces must be 
comparatively unavailing. 

Amidst ail the changes of sentiment, 
and mixtures of opinion which we 
daily meet with, nothing can possibly 
be clearer than this — that the one 
fioint which is deeply impressed on 
the minds of the {leople of England 
at the present moment is, the error 
coniinilted in admitting Papists to 
parliament, and the necessity of re¬ 
tracing that step as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Manifestations of this feeling 
ebound on every side. We will in¬ 
stance a few. 

In the great town of Liverpool, at a 
meeting ofgboyelwQ thousand pei^one, 


held alxiut six weeks ago, on the sulv- 
ject of churoh-rates, one oftlie speakers, 
Mr. M'Neile, thus alluded to this 
point: 

I will say here, in the face of my 
country, and not in auy in temperate haste, 
hut witii a well-digested coiiviclion of 
vvliat the consequences may, and possiblv 
will be,~-that tliiit movement is *1111-: 
Reckai. of the Emavcipation Act.” 

The whole assemhlif rose as one man, 
and continued cheering for several »«i- 
mites.”) 

In the metrojKilis, scarcely any op¬ 
portunity has yet been given for the 
display of such a feeling. One meeting, 
however, was held in the hornugh of 
Lambeth, about a month back, at vvhicli 
at least fifteen bundred persons were 
present. And here llie same chord 
was tonclied, and with the same effect. 
The expulsion of the perjured Papists 
from parliament was suggested by one 
of the speakers, and instantly the wliole 
meeting was in a tumult of acclama¬ 
tion . 

Another meeting was held, on a si¬ 
milar occasion to that at I.iverponl, in 

ales, in the county of (llaniorgaii, 
lleie one of the most respectable men 
in England, Major .Mackworlh, for¬ 
merly a Liberal, had (he manliness to 
come forward and avow- his sense of 
tiie error he had committed. lie said, 

“ He had snpporteil the (.‘utholic 
cliiiius; and, were he ignorant of the fu¬ 
ture consP([iicnco.s, lin might, tiHsIracted- 
ly, still hohl the stiiiie opinions. Hut, 

looking at the jiresenf .slate of things_ 

seeing that llio .sacretl obligation of an 
oath was sjturned, and that peijuiy was 
thus openly roiintenancod, he was com- 
p<‘lled to uflo]it the only alternative left 
to save the liliertics and the i-tdigioa of 
the country; and that wa.s, to use all 
available means to j>rocure the repeal of' 
the F.muucipatiaii-act,” 

And this bold Mid manly declaration 
was received,at Liverpool and at 
Lambeth, with the most rapturous and 
unanimous apjirobation. 

Once more, to come to something 
still more tangible and practical than 
])iil)lic meetings, let us oHserve tiie 
character of the four elections which 
h.ive occurred within the present month. 

At three of these, parties have been 
pretty nearly balanced. The candi¬ 
dates have speechified about the Poor- 
law, the Ballot, and the House of 
Lords; and at Warwick, Lewes, ami 
Itochdale, the majorities were S. 5 , 90 , 
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iuid 44: neither of which, it is clear, 
can be reckoned decisive, or such as 
would secure the seat against a future 
attack. 

But there was another—a fourth 
contest. Tills was for Ross-shire, a seat 
lately held by a Whig, who carried his 
election in .lanuary, 1835, by a ma¬ 
jority of 40 votes. A Whig and a 
Conservative met here, and tliey did 
not talk of ballot or of the peers, but 
came to closer and more important 
questions. Mackenzie of Applecross, 
the Conservative candidate, threw him¬ 
self wholly upon the Protestantistit of 
the country—declared, without reserve, 
tliat the contest was in fact between 
Protestantism and J’opery; and finally 
carried his election by a majority of 
300 votes against 195: thus securing 
the'county for ever. A result whicli 
the Courier, and other ministerial prints, 
openly confess to be entirely owing “ to 
tlio statement, however abmrd, of the 
Tory candidate, that the contest was 
between Protestants and their oppo¬ 
nents.” 

Taking, then, all these facts unitedly, 
is it possible for any thing to he clearer 
than this, tliut tlie one thing which is 
more deeply seated in the minds of the 
people of England than any otlier is 
this — that a vast and dangerous error 
has been committed in the adniissiun 
of Papists to parliament, and that that 
error must be repaired before any per¬ 
manent security is to be expected. 

Now, let us apply these facts to a 
practical purpose. Wliat sliould pre¬ 
vent tiie Conservative parly, as a whole, 
from boldly and openly declaring si¬ 
milar sentiments? Or, coiihl they 
once be brought to see the wisdom 
and the reasonableness of this course, 
what could then prevent them from 
at once assuming the government? It 
is on this ]ioint, and on this alone, that 
the whole question, whether the coun¬ 
try shall be rescued or not ? now de¬ 
pends. The Emancipation Bill sepa¬ 
rated the people from the Conservative 
party: and so long as the justice and 
the policy of that measure is inaiiitaiiied 
by the Conservative leaders, so long 
will a considerable degree of distrust 
and alienation remain on the public 
mind. But, let the word be once given 
to retrace that false and htUil move; and 
that instant the public conRdence would 
begin to be restored, and a cordial 
union would take place, leading iu> 
javjtably to the perraaneut d^hconing 


of O’Connell, and to renewed peace 
and safety to the country. 

But imagine the opposite course to 
be blindly and absurdly persevered in, 
and what are the results ? Nay 1 we 
need pot imagine it; for we have, un¬ 
happily, too many palpable instances 
of daily occurrence. To refer to a 
single one, now, we apprehend, suffi¬ 
ciently notorious. About twelve months 
back, the Eust Surrey Conservative.s, 
having eslalilislied a clear majority in 
the county, begun to think of a second 
candidate, to be returned with Captain 
Alsager; and tliey also detei-minra to 
liave a dinner. To that dinner a man 
of great eminence was invited—no less 
a person than Sir Edward Sugden, late 
lord-chancellor of Ireland,—with a view 
to his introduction to the electors, and his 
becoming, if both parties were mutually 
satisfied, the said second candidate. 

Well, Sir Edward came, and all 

f iromised well; until, in the course of 
lis spee.ch, he approached the subject 
of .Ireland, and at once declared his 
ojiiiiion, that “ there would be no peace 
in that country %mtil the liimish priests 
were taken into the pay of the govern- 
incnt!" At this word, away flew all 
pros])ect$ of his ever re]>resentiiig East 
Surrey. A few individuals, indeed, 
iiave, we believe, still clung to the 
idea, and Iiave been struggling to bring 
about a reconciliation; but, with the 
bulk of the Conservatives, the question 
was decided the moment that senti¬ 
ment dropped from Sir Edward’s lips. 
And. thu.s will it be every where. 

The Einancipution policy is nothing 
else than destruction to the Conserva¬ 
tive party. It utterly overthrew them 
in 1829 ; and that with such an over¬ 
throw, that seven years of absence 
from power have followed; and it now 
so far operates, being still adhered to 
and professed in some quarters, as to 
prevent that cordial union of the people 
to their leaders which ought to exist, 
and whicli, whenever it is fully brought 
about, will give a peace mid prosperity 
to the country which nothing else can. 

Yet we still observe, and in .some 
iin|)ortant quaiters, a clinging to that 
baseless and mischievous fancy, tlint 
by some further legislative contrivances, 
or by the mere lapse of years, a time 
may be hoped for, and that speedily 
•—“when men of all religions maf 
dwell together in peace and liarmony, 
and the government know po distinc- 
tioos wpmig them.” 
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,.Kw mtlle jBreti pl^pe, as far ai. the 
Diss^ters are P6n,aemed, they liave 
already giyeii you tlw fullest aim plain¬ 
est notipe*, that there shall be no peace 
^r'harmotiy until the government knows 
no,distinction among difleront classes 
of relfgionists. The only way, there¬ 
fore, by which ihis^ expected peace and 
liarmony can he obtained, with refer¬ 
ence to the Dissenters, is by Jintt 
abandoning the Eltiiblished Church. 
A national establishment, they continu¬ 
ally declare, is-.au insuperable bar to 
peace and union; in^much as it de¬ 
clares an unjust preference, and in- 
"ilicts an unjust stigma. Ue fully aware, 
therefore, when you talk of this ima¬ 
ginary hope, that the first and most 
essential step to its attuinmeiit is the 
destruction of the Established Church. 

But the chief error contained in this 
most irrational, because niifounded 
speculation, is, that a time may speed¬ 
ily arrive when, in these countries, 
Protestants and Papists may dwell 
together, side by side, in mutual good¬ 
will and .esteem.- But this sUile of 
tilings, be it observed, is plainly an¬ 
nounced as to be expected from an ad¬ 
herence to the Emancipation policy ! 

Now let us ask, at the outset, whe¬ 
ther cordiality and good-will has, in 
./act, been increased and promoted by 
the measure of 1029'? Or, ratlier, 
lias not the distrust and ill-feeling which 
subsisted, wlietlier lietween the cleigy 
or tlie laity of both tliese conmiunioiis, 
previously to 1B29, been immeasurably 
augmented since that time I And if 
this > be so — wWch, we suppose, no 
one will attempt to deny — then where 
is tlie rationality of exjiecting future 
peace and liarmony from a sysiom and 
course of action which you have found, 
for seven years together, to produce 
notliing but animosity and disgust t 
Is it not singular, that persons pro¬ 
fessing to ho pvucticul moil, and to be 
guided by the proved expediency of the 
case, siiould always bo ready to throw 
facts and experience out of view, and 
to be guided wholly by theory and 
speculation ! • 

But the root of this error lies deeper 
than many are aware. The truth is, 
that there are some statesmen wlio, 
having no real attachment to any re¬ 
ligious system themselves, and conse- 
4 )uently valuing one creed just as-little 
as another, would fain govern a nation 
like England on the absurd siippo- 
- sitrop that all men are, with themselves, 


in a state of indt5brence aiid-.im^.^ 
tiality ! They refer ns to ^^russia^iuiid 
to some other countries, in whigU a 
state of things which to them seems 
the very beuu ideal of religious equality 
subsists. But they forget Uie roost 
important point in the wliole question ; 
namely, that although different forms 
of error may coexist without much eoU 
lision, yet between tt'uih and error 
there must ever rage an interminable 
v\avfnrc. 

In Prussia itself, for instance, thwe 
is an abundance of Neologianism, ojt 
concealed infidelity; and there is also 
a certain proportion of Popery. Just’ 
as ill I'raiice, at the present moment, 
there is a vast amount of Atheism 
widely spread among the people ; and 
with It much superstition, in those 
classes wiiich arc less liahiuially vicious 
and depraved. But neither in Prance 
nor in Prussia doe-s any violent col¬ 
lision or cmnity ensue, because, after 
all, there is nothing more than two 
piiases of error; and two errors may 
exist without warfare, just as liiiidooisin 
and Mahomcdism divide the popula¬ 
tion of India, without imioli internal 
conflict or dissension. 

But once bring the Tuutu into the 
field, and you will soon iiiul animosity 
enough. Tiic feelings entertained by 
Popeiy towards those who boldly and 
fuilfifully protest against her abomina¬ 
tions arc exhibited in Foxe, as manifest 
in uctiun and performance, during all 
those centuries in which the apostate 
c-liurcli possessed tlic power of sending 
to the rack and to the .stake* all those 
who refused to yieUl obedience to her 
mandates. And, ultliougli men of 
liberal opinions are constantly ready to 
assume, with tlie greatest confidence, 
lliul tlie spirit and temper of the Uoin- 
ish Clmrcli is vvliolly changed since 
that period, the must indubitable proofs 
to the contrary have been voluiilurily 
furnished t,o /is by the bislmps and 
])riests of that church in Ireland; 'in 
selecting and ado[>ting as their standard 
of faith and doctrine, even widifn the 
last ten ■years, a system of theology in 
which the very same power of sen¬ 
tencing to bauisliinent, lo.s$ of goods, 
and deuthy is explicitly claimed as the 
right of tliat cnurcli and her eccle¬ 
siastics, at all times, and in all places! 
Nor need we delude ourselves with the 
fancy that this is a mere brutumfnlmen, 
when we see, that in tlie case of those 
i'rotestaut clergymen whose post of 
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daly 4ie9 amidst die devotees of the 
Pa^ Church in (teland, no insucance 
ebmpany will venture to incur the risk 
of. undertaking a policy on their lives! 

No! it is a delusion never exceeded 
in the annals of folly, to imagine it 
possible that active and vigorous Fro- 
tettantism, as it exists in Ireland and 
in England ; and powerful and heretic- 
hating Popety, as it is found in Ireland 
at the present day — Ireland, which, 
even in Mr. Inglis’s judgment, is 
ripe for the establishment of the Inqui¬ 
sition,—can ever coexist in peace and 
harmony. Each is sworn to the other’s 
destruction; and the only duty of a 
wise and Itonest government is to ad¬ 
minister the laws justly and imjmrtially 
to both, but at the same time to en¬ 
courage, in every peaceable and legiti¬ 
mate way, the cause of Tnin n. And, in 
providing for the jieace of the country 
and the security of its inhabitants, a 
statesman must ever boar in mind, that 
Protestantism acknowledges no other 
means of jiropagating its faitli but 
those of :t moral description, such as 
the preaching of the Gospel and the 
distribution of the Scriptures ; while 
with Popery, when the civil power, 
with its racks, and stakes, and fagots, 
moves not at her bidding, a host of de¬ 
votees, with the stone, the bludgeon, 
the ride, and the inidiiigiit torch, arc 
always at command ; and, even at the 
present moment, are kept in constant 
employment. 

But we must conclude this part of 
the subject, merely repeating the warn¬ 
ing We have already given,— that, on 
the great question, between Protestant¬ 
ism and X’ofiery, the minds of the 
people are generally enliglitened, and 
their heails deeply interested; — that 
under t/iis banner they will follow the 
Conservative leaders, with such zeal 
and unanimity as to secure success; — 
but that “ if the trumpet gives an un¬ 
certain sound ”— li it he left to be a 
matter of doubt, whether a Conserva¬ 
tive government would protect the Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland or yield still further 
power to the Papists, then disgust and in¬ 
difference will instantly spread through 
the ranks; and if the leaders of our 
host attempt to go forward under Uiesc 
circumstances, they will merely polong 
interminably that series df defeats and 
of increasing perils wbicli has already 
continued through tlie last seven years. 

But, having said thus much of tlie 
]\'eHknefs of our party, we ought now 
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to acid a. few words Concerning its 
Strength. Tliat strength has been, in 
some small degree, developed of late, 
by the preposterous attack of the mi¬ 
nistry on the Church of Engliuid. That 
attack forced the Conservatives into 
their right position^ and the people 
generally shewed, by. their zeal .and 
alacrity, upon- what points, and 
what manner, their exertions might be 
.safely calculated on. ' 

The present session has exhibited a 
phenomenon wholly without a parallel 
in the history of Britain, or, in fact, of 
any other country; to wit, the people 
coming forward, in great numbers, tt> * 
petition their representatives not to take 
off"a tax / So singular a circumstance , 
was this felt to be, .so wholly unexpected 
by the assailants of the (niurcli, who 
had looked upon it as a thing alto¬ 
gether improbable, that the people 
liiemselves should be got to petition in 
favour of church-rates; —that, when 
such petitions began to pour in, the 
Courier newspaper gave vent to an ex¬ 
clamation, that It was “ Strange! whe¬ 
ther Churchmen or Dissentbrs, that the 
people should petition dgaimt the rc- 
iiiissioii of a tax I’’ 

But petition they did, and that to an 
extent almost without a precedent, ex¬ 
cept upon one or two extraordinary 
occasions. Bylhe Eleventh Report <f 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Public Petitions, we ob- 
.serve that, up to the 13th 'of April, the 
number of petitions presented, praying 
that house “ not to sanction any mea¬ 
sures for the abolition of church-rates/' 
was it)63; while the jietitiohs in favour 
of their abolition were only Q89. But 
of these latter, as many as 136 were 
fioiii places ill Scotland, where no 
church-rates exist, and* wlioso inter- 
fivence in a iiiattcr exclusively con¬ 
cerning the chiircii and the people of 
England must he considered to be 
a mere im])ertiiiciice. The English 
petitions, therefore, have been — in fa¬ 
vour of cliurcli-rates, 1663; against 
cliui'ch-rates, 833: being, as nearly as 
possible, lino to one in favour of the 
cuntimiaiice of the impost. 

Now, unqueslipnabiy, a far greater 
iittentioii is one to tJie one class of 
these petitions than to the other. As 
a general rule, ajiy one can see that it 
must alw.tys be immeasurably easier« 
to get up petitions aguimt taxation 
than tit ^awowrofit. A large propor¬ 
tion of the householders of the country, 

X Y 
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bang in needy circumstances, might 
always be calculated upon, as ready to 
sign petitions for the remission of any 
tax whatever. One would reckon 
beforehand, that a few hundred thou¬ 
sand signatures of this description 
might always be had, by any persons 
who chose to ask for them, let the im- 
j)ost objected to be .what it might. 
Hut to ask a man to sign a petition, 
piaying t/iat fie may not be relieved 
from a certain annual'payment,—when, 
until now, was it thought even a pos¬ 
sible thing to get up such a petition ? 
Certainly, then, as we have already 
remarked, the weight which ought to 
be attached to petitions,/br and against 
the remission of church-rates, is greatly 
in favour of the latter. And yet, in 
mere numbers, they exceed the Dis¬ 
senters’ petitions in the proportion of 
two to one! 

We are aware that tlie Dissenters 
})oint to the larger aggregate number 
of signatures affixed to their petition.^, 
as in some degree throwing the baEince 
on 'their side. But, when we come to 
look a little closer, and find Man¬ 
chester and Glasgow each sending tlieir 
40,000 signatures,— neither of which 
town.s pay any church-rates, nor pos¬ 
sess nearly that number of rated in¬ 
habitants, but each of which have about 
.30,000 or 40,000 Irish Papists within 
their precincts,— we must dismiss the 
point of the aggregate of signatures, as 
being, under such circumstances, a 
wholly fiiltacious criterion. 

But we must add, that, in addition 
to tlie above account of petitions for 
and against cliurch-mtes in general, 
theie is a further report of petitions /«/• 
and against the ministerial measure. 
And the numbers here appear to be— 
For the ministerial measure, 62 pe¬ 
titions, with 9061 signatures; 

jtgainst it, 31.5 petitions, with 34,281 
signatures. 

Adding these to the former numbers, 
we shall find the total to be— 

Of English petitions for the aliolilion 

of churcli-rates. 895 

Against the abolition ..*.... 1978 
But there is another feature in the 
case which %ve cannot p«as over, to 
wit, the extraordinary exhibition which 
the Dissenters have been led to make 
of their real weakness and insignifi' 
^ancy in point of numbers. 

One of the regular supporters of go¬ 
vernment said to us the other day, 
“ A felse move that of oiy.s about 


church-rates! The feet is, we were 
misled by the Dissenters, who made 
us believe that they were fer stronger 
than they have proved to be." 

Now, what were the representations 
of the Dissenters ? On this point we 
may either consult their oi^an, the 
Patriot, or the Secretary of their Anti- 
Church-rate Association, who has been 
going about making speecties on tlii.s 
very point. 

The Patriot, of March 9, states the 
total number of places of worship, be¬ 
longing to all sects which are not of 
the Church, at 8790 ; and adds, “ the 
population from which they derive their 
support cannot be estimated at much 
less than six millions.’’ 

The Secretary to the Anti-Church- 
rate Association takes a still higher 
flight. At a meeting of the borough of 
I'insbury, held on the 5th of April, he 
said; 

“ 'i lie Di«.senters liiul bi>en called an 
insigiiificiint set. 'i'o prove that they 
were not so, I»e need only m<>ntion the 
fact, that the total number of dissenting 
congregations, in Knghiiul and Wales, 
was 8721; and their total numbers (among 
the people) ho estimated at 8,381,‘2'>0.” 

Now, these being the alleged num¬ 
bers of the Dissenters, and it being 
asserted without the least he.sitation, 
that the great body of Dissenters de¬ 
manded the abolition of church-rates, 
we might reasonably h.ive expected to 
find a very great numerical amount of 
petitioning, on this side of the ques¬ 
tion, in tlie course of the p're.seMt se.s- 
sion. Nor can it be said by any one, 
that all proper means have not been 
taken to call forth such u manifestation 
of feeling; for a lai^e and active com¬ 
mittee was formed, so long since as 
October fast, at U»e Anti-Church-rate 
Meeting at the London Tavern; and 
has been ever since zealously employed, 
despatching^ its missives imo every 
corner of the country, employing se¬ 
veral Journals in exhorting evei^ dis¬ 
senting congregation to petition, and 
leaving no means unemployed to call 
forth a general demand for the abolition 
of the obnoxious impost. 

Well, then, what has been the result? 
To ascertain this, so as to learn from it 
the real power of the Dissenters dis¬ 
tinctively, we most not be content with 
tlie aggregate stated in the House of 
Commons’ Report. In that Report 
we find separate petitions from each 
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congregation in Derby; and the same 
from each in Coventry; and we then 
find, over and above these, a petition 
from the inhuhilants of Derby, and an¬ 
other from the inhabitants of Coventry. 
Tliere can be no doubt witatever, that 
the Dissenters of these towns, and of a 
itundred otlter places, first signed con¬ 
gregational petitions,and tlien a general 
petition as inhabitants; thus getting 
their votes reckoned twice. 

To obviate this sort of deception, 
and to ascertain, if possible, tiie real 
amount of strength which the Dis¬ 
senters, distinctively from all other 
classes of tax-haters, have been able to 
shew, wc have gone carefully through 
the whole array of petitions against 
church-rates, and have singled out 
those which, under some phrase or 
other, are declared to be the petitions 
of Dissenting Churches, or Dissenters. 
In doing this, we have taken a liberal 
course; for almost every petition of 
this class is thus headed : “The Peti¬ 
tion of the Congregation of Protestant 

J‘)is.senters .assembled at -, and of 

others in their vicinity who sympathize 
in their prayer and many of them 
are distinctly stated to be also signed 
by “ various members of the Churcli 
of England, and of others who sympa¬ 
thize in their prayer.” So that, in al¬ 
lowing them to claim the whole num¬ 
ber of signatures to such petitions, we 
are unquestionably reckoning as Dis¬ 
senters many who are not so. 

But, after all, including in our 
reckoning every single petition which 
ill any way purports to come from the 
Dissenters of England and Wales, what 
is the total of petitions and of signatures 
which the Dissenters have been able 
to muster? 

.Tust 579 petitions; beariii" the sig¬ 
natures of 76,842 persons ! 1: 

There are above eight thousand con¬ 
gregations, say the Fatriot and their 
own secretary; and yet, not six hundred 
have petitioned! 

They claim eight millions of the peo¬ 
ple, on the same authority; and yet, 
not eightu thousand have been induced 
to sign!! 

Was there ever such a discrepancy 
between promise and [lerformance ? 
Did ever men boast so largely of 
their strength and their numbers, and 
then make so miserable an exhibition 


of their weakness and their short¬ 
coming. 

Wljat shall we say ? One of two 
things mustha true; upon one of these 
two horns these braggarts mmi be im¬ 
paled :—£itber,in talking of8000 con¬ 
gregations, and six or eight millions of 
the people, they were guilty of the 
grossest, the most extravagant exag¬ 
gerations, or else these eight thousand 
congregaticftis must be, in the propor¬ 
tion of jijteen to oncy in favour of 
church-rates. One or the other must 
be the case. If out of eight millions 
of the people you can only get, with 
your utmost exertion, about seventy 
thousand signatures, it clearly follows, 
that seven millicns, nine hundred thou¬ 
sand, are not opposed to the continu¬ 
ance of churcli-rute.s. Take which al¬ 
ternative you please, but you must 
admit, either that you have described 
yourselves as of ten times your real 
strength, or that more than nine-tenths 
of your number refuse to join in the 
outci’y you are endeavouring to raise. 

We congratulate these gentlemen on 
this exhibition. It tells us, indeed, 
only what we fully believed before; 
but it tells it to us with more certainty, 
and establishas the fact with more au¬ 
thenticity, than we could otherwise 
have hoped to attain. 

But to return to the main question. 
Here the Conservatives are on safe 
ground: here lies their strength. In 
defending the Church from the nttack.s 
of the Whigs, the Papists, and the 
Dissenters, they occupy their natural 
position ; are heartily supported by 
the people; and may calculate on a 
ceitainty of success. Their weak point 
we have already spoken of; let that 
be seriously thought of, before more 
mischief accrues from it. There are, 
indeed, some minor points which ought 
not to be thrown out of view; minor, 
as compared with questions of religion ; 
and yet of more importance in them¬ 
selves than the making or the marring 
of a dozen administrations. Such an 
one is the Factory Question. But this 
cannot be ♦landled in an odd page or 
two, at the end of an .'irticle. We hope 
to review it at some fitting length, 
shortly, when it will be our duty to 
notice Mr. Wing’s very important and 
valuable work, entitled, The Evils of 
the Vnelory System. • 
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THE FRASEtt PAPERS FOR MAY. 

THE RARE WOMOEH OF SUCH A MAGAZINE A8 OVAB APPEAHINO AT ALL —THE flTV- 
PIDITV OF THE ATLAS IN NOT AUMIRING VS — THE POET STILTON, AND HIS 

“heart”_ DR. BOWHINO MISTAKEN FOR HAZLITT, IN ABUSE OF THE PUBLIC- 

TOMMY MOORE AND THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY-BUONAPARTE AND THE 

COUNTESS WALEW8KI — HAYNES BAY LY IN FRENCH — CAMBRIDGE COMICALITIES 

AND BULWERIAN ELOQUENCE-A POETICAL CLERK, AT TEN SIIILLINOS A-WEEK, 

WITH THE “ BEST HE CAN DO ”—A IIOAK, OR OTHERWISE, FROM o’oONOGlIUE- 

IOANNA BAILLIE WRESTLING (THROUGH A FHIENd') WITH THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

—TALLEYRAND BASSAFip—OTHER MAGAZINES AND OURSELVFS—BOWLES GIVING 

SAUCE TO BURGIBS — A WELSH PpET-RICE, JIM CHOW, AND THE CHANCELLOR 

OF THE EXCHEQUER — GOD SAVE THE KINO ! — LAY OF AN UNATTACHED SUB — 
FUNERAL OF THE KING OF THE CATS — HEAVEN AND F.AR1H—CARDINAL WLLD’s 
EXCUSE —THE WIIITWICK WAR-CRY —SIR ECERTON BRYDGES AND THE HISTORIAN 
MULLER —LORD PALMERSTON AND THE NEW WHIG GUIDE— DODB'IS AND FEARS — 
LAMBETH RECORDS — “ VERY " GOOD VERSES, CONCLUDING WITH PRAISES OF OUR 
ILLUSTRIOUS SELVES. 

We find tlie following judicious and e1o(|uent remarks in tlic last Number of the 
London and Westminster lieview, No. I\. and I.ll., April 1837, art. xi. p. 233 : 

“ It appears to be, if not stated in words, yet tacitly felt and understood every where, 
that the event of these modem ages is Fraser's Magazine, A Imeo explosion, bursting 
through formulas and customs; confounding into wreck and chaos, the ordered 
arrangements of earthly life ; hlottiiig out, one might say, tlie very firmament and 
skyey load-stars—though only for a season. Once in the lilteeii hundred years, 
such a thing was ordained to come. ■ I'o those who stood present in the actual midst 
of that smoke and thunder, tlie eflect might well be too violent: blending and deaf, 
ening into confused exasperation almost into madness. And now tlie explosion 
becomes a thing visible, surveyable ; we see its ilnmc and sulphur-smoke blend with 
the clear air (far under the stars), and hear its ujiroar as part of the sick noise of life, 
••loud, indeed, yet embosomed too, us all noise is, in the infinite of silence. It is 
an event which can l>e looked on—which may still bo execrated, still be celebrated 
and psalmodied, but which it were better now to begin understanding.’’ 

We agree with the writer that it is high time we should be understood ; and 
yet we are not. This, perhaps, is a common calamity; for wc confess we do not 
understand half the fine things in the above passage: but it must be admitted 
that all that about flame and sulphur smoke, and the rest of it, is uncommonly 
grand writing, and mucli to be admired. But, “ on reflection,”* or recollection, 
or retrospection, or whatever word is most pleasing to the trul^ Atlantean and 
gigantic ear of Robert Bell, we find that we have made a slight- mistake. 
In fact, we perceive that, in a fit of unconscious abstraction, vv'e have substituted 
the words Fraser’s Magazine for French Revolution. But, as the observations 
are just as suitable to tlie one event as to the other, we let it stand as we have 
printed it, secure of the approbation of a sagacious public. 

Truly great and awful lias our explosion been. I'rom tlie beginning, our life 
lias been nothing but a series of blowings-up, blending and deafening into con¬ 
fused exasperation, almost into madness. We are now accustomed to it; and, 
like Chronoiihothonthologo% become 

“ Lull'd by the music of surrounding (^imoii.” 

But of all the explosions we ever witnessed, even in our career, the most terrific 
hi^s been that occasioned by some innocent observations which dropped casuallv 
out of our ink-bottle in our )^st. There followed upon its appearance a universal 
hubbub wild of voices all confused; and some of the most milky-minded of 
mankind were subjected to a degree of outrageous treatment, wliich ouglit to 
have drawn pity from tlie heart of a Robespierre. From all points of the compass 

• “ On reflection (the writer means recollection) we believe,” &c. lie JUas 
4tts charged us witli inventing a fact, yet it is so absurdly critical ns to censure us 
for saying “ on rejieetwn," which, were we inventing, was the appropriate expression ; 
and it tells IIS we mean rerel/eclioR. Recollection of what ? KasyBell! Ivasy Bell! 
Easy Bell! 
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llie winds brouglit the words of disparagement; and not a mail was delivered for 
several days, without vomiting forth upon us a bag of letters coinplainitig, 
remonstrating, i-ailing, rebuking, threatening, bullying, praying, begging, or 
deprecating. Yet, on considering the offences alleged against us, we do not 
repent. We protest to Coelifer Atlas, that we admire the firm and erect bearing 
with which he untotteringly supports the burden of his paper, which would sink 
any less powerful porter into the bowels of the earth. Long may he remain 
vureii %eiXKtd'mv —as lon (not Talfourd, but Euripides) has it—crouching under 
a weight, from which no Ilercules will hasten to relieve him, undisturbed by us. 
Has he not, then, quite enough to do ? We speak in all sincerity, when we 
assure him that wc do not belong to any literary chqiie, and that our review of 
Crichton, and our assertion of ignorance ‘^respecting the critic eulogised by 
Ainsworth, were both perfectly honest. As for our monkey tricks—why, the 
accusation comes badly from Mount Atlas, which from time immemorial has 
been the seat of the monkey tribe; but, perhaps, the charge is dictated by jealousy, 
for a baboon must have a professional aversion to a monkey. So, drinking in 
Teiieriffe the healtli of Atlas uiiremoved, we bid adieu for the present to Bel and 
his Dragon. Nor sliall we here take notice of any other newspaper skirmishes, 
leaving them to their own fate and fortune; but we must repeat, that Bulwer’s 
Duchess de la Valliire was most deservedly damned. And that the Student 
of Padua is beneath contempt, is a fact which the author himself has not yet 
had candour enough to acknowledge, but one of which he is as thoroughly 
convinced as any one of the very few who have read the rigmarole. The author, 
with considerable self-possession, said the other day, in Hungwford Market, 

Gloucester, Cheshire, Wiltshire, Stilton, 

All are cheeses — so is . . .! 

Ou this subject we cantiot presume to contradict so high an authority. Nor is it 
necessary that wc should do more than copy tlie following, in proof of the writer’s 
rapid improvement: 

TUE HEART. 


Hark! listen ! dost hear me beating 1 
The larum of life, thy bosom’s clock ~ 
Thou wilt be at peace 
When this stroke shall cense ; 
Deatii is nearer at every knock. 

Hark! how quicklj^, or how thickly, 
I'm responsive to eacli omofiou; 

Your passions .shake me — 

Your thoughts awake me. 

As tlie winds awaken ocean. 

Tm the liome of virtue anti love, 

I’m tlie harbour of crime and sin; 

'fhe passions 1 trace 
On thy writhing face. 

As their tempest rages within. 

1 leap at the larum of fear, 

1 flutter in tremoiir of love ; 

And I disilain 
The plodding brain 
That pauses and plots above. 


I am weak ns the hour-bom babe, 

Y'et am stronger than towers of stone ; 
1 may outlast 
The uiunder-blast. 

Yet witli a breath may be overthrown. 

I am ns pure a.s holy heaven, 

1 am as foul ns loathsome hell; 

Crimes may not abide 
E’en the gnrve’s inside—. 
Eternity must my secrets tell! 

Uecall the lore of lost ages. 

Interpret the wise Chaldee— 

Make Nature’s mysteries 
As common histories,— 

Then read, and interpret me. 

On my life alone is thy being. 

And thy being awaits my will; 

Thy shroud is wearing. 

Thy kindred grieving— 

Hark ! listen ! 1 flutter, I’m still. 


What docs Ur. Bowring ineuu by the following public calumny ? 

•' There is not a more mean, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, envious, 
ungratofnl animal, than the public. It is the greatest of cowards, for it is afraid of 
itself. From its unwieldy, overgrown dimen.sions, it dreads the least opposition 
to it; and sh.ikfs like isiiiglnss at the touch of a finger. It starts at its own shadow^ 
like tlie man in die Ifnrt^ Mountains, and trembles at the mention of its own name. 
It has a lion’s month, the heart of a hare, with ears erect and slee|iless eyes. It 
.stands ‘ listening its fears.’ It is so in oire of its oirn opinion, that it tiecer dares lo 
form any ; but catches up the first idle rumour, lest it should be bebindliand in its 
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judgment, and oclioes it (//J it is u'/lA <A« (»/»<*<»»’»» JwVc. * * 

The public is |iusiUunimou)t and cowardlv, because it is vroitk. It hnows hseif to he 
a great dunce, and that it has no opinions but ii))on suggestion. Yet it is unwilling 
to appear in leading strings, and would have it thought that its decisions are as wise 
as the)' are weighty. It is hasty in taking up its favourites, more hasty in laving 
them aside, lest it should be supjiosod deficient in sagurity in either case. It is 
generally divided into two strong parties, each of which will allow neither common 
sense nor common honesty to tin- o^er. * • • * * 

The public is as envious and ungrateful as it is ignorant, stupid, and pigeon-livorod ; 

* A hiige-sizcd monster of ingratitude.' 

It i*eads, it admires, it extolsr, only because it is the fsisbiou, not from any love of the 
subject or the man. It cries you up or runs yoh down out of mere caprice anti levity. 
Jfyou have pleased it, it is jealous of its own involuntary acknowledgment of merit, 
and seizes the first ojiportunity, the first shabby pretext, to jnck a <piarrel with you, 
and be ijuits once more. 

l-.nougb, my soul ! turn from them, and let me try to regain the olncurity and ijiiict 
that 1 love, ‘ far from the madding strife,’ in some secpiestered corner of my own 
as in some far-distant land.” 

Now, ue at once declare that, according to this worthy doctor’s account, the 
public is not to blame. For, wiiat says l)r. Bowring? That tlm public is so 
“ in awe of its own opinion, that it never dares to form any.” If it never dares 
to form an opinion, of course it forms none. Then, it has no opinion of its own. 
And how, we should like to know, can it stand in awe of its own opinion, when 
its own opinion is «ot its own ? Again, if the public “ knows itself to be a great 
dunce,” it must bo much wiser than Dr. Bowring — and, indeed, than many 
other men and women of consvlerablc self-estimate. As to Dr. Bowling’s- 
endeavour to regain ohscioili/, w’c sec no difficulty. For our own parts, we were 
not aware that he had ever lost it. 

^^’e liave just received a note, signed T M., intimating that the passage jii.st 
quoted and commented on is from the pen, not of Dr. Bowring, but of tbe late 
Mr. ilazlitl. Yet that cannot affect tlic eternal Htness of things. Under the 
same envelope, we have been favoured with the following verses, which satisfy 
us tin'll our obliging correspondent is the Bard of Erin. Few of our readers will 
feel insensible to this .slight manifeslalion of what the (.>ertnans call “ poetic 
activity,’’ on the part of the late friend of Lord John llussell. 

MAY SONG. 

By T. M-. 

Ob, weave not a wraath for this brightest of hours 

Till the sweet breath of May hath been sighed o’er the flowers; 

Dear harp of my country, 1 strike thy w’ild strings 
To a king umong.st sailors, a sailor ’moiig kings! 

And tlie faint gleam of sixty grows bright in my ere. 

And my heart proudly beats as in moments gone by, 

AV ben 1 think of the crowns which men coronets call. 

And the Marquess of Lansdownc’s more gorgeous than all. 

4 

In llie fair bowers of Bowood, how oft does tbe balm 
Shed o’er tbe bard’s bosom an influence so calm. 

That I find, beloved Erin, big tears for thy wo 
From the fond fount of feeling iueflubly flow. 

Sweet Erin, though not very oft on thy shore. 

My heart is thine own to its innermost core,— 

As the lavender-bottle, though broken it lie. 

Is redolent still of the Scent-Spirit's sigh ! 

J.ot Papist and Protestant firmly unite,— 

'I hen, then, oh, my country ! thy chains will grow bright, 

And the son of the soil drink the health of the daughter 
In a not very strong glass of whisky and water. 
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Napoleon, and the Negledcd Child. 


Oil, bliuut for King William ! and, during liia reign, 

Maj the shiimrock of Erin and olive of Spain 
With a verdant affection unfadingly blotv, 

While tlie dark lale^of-Doggians all moulder below. 

The following anecdote of Buonaparte is too good and too short not to be 
inserted. When that distinguished reformer arrived at Warsaw, in the year of 
Polish perplexity, a public ball was given in honour (I) of his arrival. Though 
not accustomed to any light, fantastic movements of the toe, the conqueror could 
not resist the temptation to try his foot with the beautiful Countess Walewski. 
lie performed his arduous task witli the elegance of a horse-marine; and, 
sensible of the fact, he thus addressed the Countels at the conclusion of his 
exploit: “ I am very sensible, cliarmiug Coilntess, that I have acquitted myself 
very indiflerently ; but the fact is, my forte lies not so much in dancing myself, 
ns in making others dance.'’ There, good readers, is n story for the delight of 
every drawing, dining, ball, and supper room, in old England and young America. 
Whetlier it will suit the tea-table, we are not qualified to say, not being imbued 
with a taste for the slow poison which succeeded in killing the ever-lively Voltaire, 
after seventy years, or so, of fruitless pers^'ciition. 

S|>eaking of Napoleon reminds us of Trance, and France of French criticism. 
It i^ a criticism queer enough when exercised on home-bred victims; but when 
relating to what the about-lo-be cr-mernber for Lincoln calls “ England and the 
Fmglish," infinite, indeed, is the fun thereof. For instance, in a Parisian 
periodical of high literary character, we find tlie following full, true, and particular 
account of the ])oetical virtues and accomplishments of Mr, T. Haynes Bayly : 
“ II tf a lie pclites pieces tie linj/fi/, enttr. mires le Neglected Cliild f Enfant 
j\cgiii>ee), qui lues duns ies eravrcs lic Wordsxcdrlh, sc confondraient avec ses p'etiles 
pieces lijriqvcs." W'hethcr our “ friend on the other side,” as .Spring iliee has 
the modesty to call Lord Stanley, means to say that Rayly’s pieces of writing 
would “ confound," generally, if encountered among the poems of Wordsworth, 
we, from our imperfect knowledge of the French language, cannot precisely say. 
Blit, to make the matter as plain as possible, w'e beg to introduce the “ Neglected 
Child ’’ in her French and in her Fmglish dress; and if, in the one costume or 
llie other, she looks like any thing but the daughter of Wordsworth’s Betty Foy, 
we shall forswear small-bcer for the rest of our lives. 


THE NEOLECTED CHILD. 

I never was a favourite. 

My mother never smiled 

On me with half the tenderness 
'I’liat blest her fairer child. 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek 
While fondled on her knee; 

I’ve turned away to liide my tears,— 
I'licrc was no kiss for me I 

And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 

1 strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give oft’eiice. 

But when niy artless eftbrts met 
A cold, ungentle check ; 

1 did not dare to throw' myself 
In tears upon her neck. 

I’m sure I was atfectioiiate ; 

But, in my sister’s face 

There was a look of love that claim'd 
A smile or an embrace. 

But, when 1 raised my lip to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the ieeliogs of my heart- 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


t/ENl'AM XEGMGISE. 

.le lie fiis jamais pii'fcrec. .Tamais ma 
men- ne suiirit sui nioi avec iiioiti^ de I<i 
tendressc (ju’elle accordait a su ]ilus lielle 
lille ; je I’ni vue baiser Ics fraiches 
joues ue ma socur, carcssec sur sos ge- 
nuux, tandis que je me detournuis pour 
cacher nies lannes; il n'y avnit jms de 
baiser pour moi. 

Et cependant je m’efibr^-ais de jiluire 
de toute ma jietite intelligence ; je m’ef- 
foi^ai de plaire ; et, sijeune, commeiit 
auruis-je ]uis ottenser ! Mats, quand mes 
nai'ves ruresscs rencontraient iiu froid 
dedain je ii'osuis pas me jeter a son con 
ct le baigiier de mes larmes. 

Je suis aiire que moniime ctaittciidre ; 
luais, dans tons les traits de ma so-ur, il y 
avuit un chtirme si doux <]’il ajipellait le 
baiser, le sourire. Et quand j’avan^ais 
mes petites Icvres pour chercher les ca¬ 
resses cheros d Tenfance, nul ne devisuit 
les sentimens de mon occur; ils iie paiv 
laient pus dans mes yeux. 


Our readers will remember that the haudsome sister in this soug fell ill, 
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and V\?as fondly tended by the “ remarkably plain,” but “ very amiable,” enfant 
vegiigee. Here follows the upshot: 

'Twas thus, unwearied, day and uiglit, C'e fut alors (|u’inrutigable, jour ct 
1 watch'd beside her bed, nuit, j« veillai pres de son clievet sans 

And fearlessly upon inv breast terreor, nppuynut su pauvre tete surmon 

I pillowed her poor head. sein. Elle v^cut; elle m’ainia. Ales 

She lived, sho loved mo for my care,— lamies se tarirent. J’avais 6t6 un'etre 

Alv grrief was at an end ; solitaire j inaintennnt j*ai une amie. 

I was a lonely being once 
Hut now 1 have ii'frieml! 

“ (,'omment is superfluous,” as ihe Morning Chronicle remarks when Con¬ 
servative argumetds are too tough* for Whig-Radical digestion. We commend 
tile French translation to the admirers of the original. TItose who admire the 
one must be fully alive to the beauties of the other. 

The postman’s knock! What does he bring ? 

A ixricR ntOM t AMi»ttim:r. TO olivj:u yurki'. 

Dkau Sill, — Although it is ti very long time since we had an Agitator at (,'am- 
hriilgo, an opinion favourable to a rrjieal of the union is every day becoming more 
general. To all wbn arc conversant wiili the construction of that club, this feeling will 
not appear siirjirising. A new society' is forming, and though its ajiiiellation is not 
defniitelv settled, a veiy large nnniber of names is already enrolled; umong these, 
mav he enumerated those of Whewell, Sedgwick, Tliirlwall, .Tulius Hare, Thorp, 
Isaacson, of St. .lohn's, lleldyard, of Christ, and many otlieis of eiiiial distinction. A 
large plot of ground upon l’arker*i: Piece, recently occupied by the Pavilion of tlicf 
Royal Whale, has been purchased for the erection of a House for the Club ; and 
rclidcacoii (ilover has been appointed to select the wines, ^vc. 'J'he first meeting of 
tJie Society, held hy permission of the iMayor, at the Town Hall, was rendered ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting hy the donatioiis leccived from various members and well- 
wishers of the Institution; it will he siiflicieni to enumerate — the Hear kept hy 
T.ord Livron, when an undergraduate of Trinity, stufl'ed under the direction of the 
('iirator of the department of Natural History in the Urilish iMiiseiini, (iresented by 
the .Master and l'’ellows of Trinity College; the Great Toe of a Giant, sup]iosed to 
1)0 Magog, dug out of the Gog-.Slagog Hills, last .July, hy Professor Sedgwick; a 
s:niill ])hial of Attic Salt, hrought fi’om Athens hy Mr. Cliristopher Wordsworth—:! 
jionioii has been analysed hv Mr. Deck, and found not to possess all the (juality of 
that manufactured hy Xeno)ihon ; the ]>uir of Wax Hoots in which Aristophanes 
ro])reseuts Socrates (in the Clouds) measuring the leaps of a Ilea; a piece of the 
i’uris Hasin, from the Woodwardian professor, and a very interesting and carefully 
coli)uied Section of the great lime district, near Timbuctoo, in Central'Africa; but 
the mure curious and valuable jireseiit, was made by Alr.Pushlcy, fellow ofTiiiiity 
College, consisting of a view of the Cretan Labyrinth, drawn from actual inspection, 
with the 'I bread hj' which .Medea extricated Jason; a Hoof of the Minotaur; and the 
Pot (a sjiecies of block tin) in which .Rsoii was boiled. These relics were received 
with great ap]ilause, and the special thanks of the .Society voted to the intelligent 
travelJei. (M liy does not Alurray give us the book. Travels in Crete, which has 
been so long printed 1) Among the literary contributions in the hands of the secretary, 
the must importiuit are, an Essay upon the Vandals of Cambridgesliire, detailing tlieir 
first settlement in the countand establishing the fact of their existence in large 
miinhors at tJie ]iresent day: a petrified Hebrew Alanusdript, forwnrdeil by Ur. I.ee, 
comprising a selection of the jests found in Joe Miller—this is the. only instance of 
a collection of jokes in the Old Hebrew character without poinn, although they are 
frequently found in modern hmguages without that addition; a very amusing and 
instructive paper Iroin the Wplsh, in which tlie argument a posteriori is applied witli 
great ingenuity to the science of Rowing and Sculling, and the true seat of tlie art very 
clearly pointed out; a short treatise by u gentleman whose name was not mentioneil, 
gave a brief History of the Rise and Progress of Picking Pockuts, which the writer 
coiisideis oue of tho most profitable of the inductive sciences. In my next letter, I 
shall enter fully into the character and prospects of the new (Hub which, you will 
liBvo seen, is of a high pretension ; meanwhile, let me draw your attention, lor a few 
•moments, to nn extract from one of our local cuiididatcs for literary distinction, who 
is, in some respects, a very good-natured vEi.tow ! The appropriateness of the sketch 
at tlie present moment, when elegant extracts and wooden spoons are in the full blaze 
of their reputation, will be sufilciently evident. To say nothing of the gulfwUch 
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auDUiilly swallows up so many adrenturous aspirants after glory. I now proceed to 
introduce a gentleman, who is thus described, With an Homeric minuteness and siin. 
plicity ({uite delightful. 

“ THE I’ATIIETIC IHSTO..Y OF JOSHUA t.AMlI, ES«. JUN. 

“ Joshua Lamb, Escj, was iin Irish gentleman, and possessed a commanding 
interest in an Irish borough. The sun was pouring its midday splendour from the 
heavens; each tree in the old park resounded with the melodious discord of many 
birds, and old Lamb was seated in his study, reading the newspaper. His spectacles 
were on his nose, his robe-de-chambre was on his body, Jind his slippers were on his 
feet. He sat upright in his easy chair, one elbow rested on the table, while his two 
hands grasped either side of the double sheet, and tlfe concavity of one leg covered 
the convexity of the other. A shirt, a paif of draw'crs, a flannel waistcoat, and a 
pair of stockings, hung over the biiclis of cliaiis before the 0 ])])osite corner of the fire 
to that at which he was sitting, and on the hob sat a brace of high-quartered shoes, 
with broad strings and round toes. 

'* Let the reader imagine a knock as loud as lie can. 

“ * Who is that?’ ejaculated old Lamb, ringing his bell violently ; ‘Joe,’ said the 
snug old gentleman to his valet, lifting up his spectacles from his nose,' I’m not at 
home to any body.’ 

“'Oh! surely, sir!’ answered Joe, departing on his mission. There was a 
short parley, mid his steps were again heard along the oaken floor. 

“ ‘ Who called, just now,’ inquires Mr. Lamb. 

“ ' Oh ! sure, t’wns only Mr. Joshua, now,’ answered Joseph. 

“ ‘ Josh! my boy Josh !* exclaimed the delighted father, throwing down the paper 
and starting from his seat •, ‘ where is he, Joe 1 shew me to him.’ 

“ ‘ Where,’ drawled the afl’tighted Joseph, in mixed consternation and amaze¬ 
ment ; ‘ now, maaster, didn't 3 'ou tell me to sjy you was not at home to any body V 

“ ‘ Not at home to my boj'Josh ! why, you wouldn’t bo telling me that you denied 
me to Josh.’ 

“Joe saw that no time wuis to lie lost, and, accordingly, with one bound, he cleared 
tlie huge flight of steps wliich descended from the threshold. His long grisly hair 
floated on the wind ; behind him, his capacious ]iockets, containing u heavy flask of 
the ‘ crsiatur,’a pair of old silver candlesticks, which he was in the act of cleaning 
when his master's first summons disturbed him, and sundry other items of a pantry’s 
inventory, jerked upAvards and downwards at each sjiring oftlie wearer’s body; ins 
long, loose legs strided jaist one anothei in rapid succession, as he heaved his awk¬ 
ward carcass over the ]inrk-road, shouting_ 

“ ‘Ah! JMuster Joshua! would you slop, notvl Hless your honour, jist let 1110 
rheach widin sight o’ye ! Och! would ve mhurder an ould man? Master Josh! 
Master Josli! for heaven’s pity, stop wid j'ou I* 

“ Mr. Lamb superinteniled tim exertions of his valet until he was fairly out of 
sight; he then returned to his ajiartnient, packed up his overthrown linen, blew from 
them the dust whicli they had collected from the grate, and reinstated them on the 
backs of their respective chairs. Ily the time that the old gentleman had completed 
this proceeding, Joe entered the room, in a state of the wildest dismay, 

“ ‘ Och! och, maaster!’ cried he, wringing his hands ; ‘ forgive me, if Maaster 
.loshunw'ill stop at all, at all! Powers alive, strike me dead ! I followed him till not 
a step J hod got left; and sure, then, when 1 was like to drop, and was jist taking a 
dhrop of whisky, Uiat 1 mightn’t tumble deud as any ould woman upOn the road — 
ah. I'll believe my eyes when they told me that was Master Josh live miles in front 
of’em, running like the Lonl's mercy—but, ’twns all uw-ay from me, your honour.’ 

“ Joe’s speech provoked the old gentleman to madness; he seized the tongs, 
and was already brandishing them over his head, previous to their descent upon the 
unlucky Joseph, when an immoderate fit of laughter arrested his cruel purpose, and 
fixed the tongs poised for a few moments in the air. Another ha! ha! immediately 
succeeded; the window of the study was whirled up tt> its liigbeat, and Master Joshua 
tumbled into the room. \ arious emotions for a time perplexed Mr. I.omb, sen., tlie 
nature of which the reader will easily understand. Joy at beholding the hope of his 
family at length preponderated, and Mr. L. hugged his boy with the emphasis of 
words printed in capitals in one of liobins's advertisements. • • • No sooner 
had the first cause of merriment subsided, and the first greetings terminated, than 
the features of Joshua Lamb, jnn. fell into unutterable lengthiness. This change in 
his son’s aspect, however, Joshua Lamb, sen. did not, in his glee, at first observe.* 

“ ‘ Ha, ha, my boy,’ said the old man exultingly, rubbing his hands together 
with delight, ‘U. A. ! eh? Bachelor for life, ilow’l’t like that, eh? Your degree 
has made you look like a senator already — you know you’re to sit for my borough, 
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Josh. I say, Josh, aad why are you like a youug sheen ! Give it uj>/ ’Cause 
you’re a HA-tanib! Ha, ba! w-biA do you think of the old cha{>, eh ? clever enougli 
to take a degree himself, a’n’t be 1 I tore’s another — Why, iu three more years, will 
you be like your mother 1 ’Cnuse you’ll be JM A!’ 

*' And ue old gentleman roared with laugiiter. The fentiires of Joshua the 
younger, however, maintained throughout these irresistible sallies of his progenitor, 
a profound stillness and rigid inflexibility. 

*• • Why, what do you look so for, Imy I why don’t you laugh 1 * 

" No feature of Joshua’s face moved: Mr. Lamb began now to be alarmed. 

“ ‘ Josh, ray boy,’ said he, solemnly, *yo\i haven’t been stricken dumb, I’m iu 
hopes'! All my expectations concerning you in the house will then be blasted. 
!Speok,Josh! speak, my boy J’ 

“ ‘I'm plucked 1’ replied Joshua, jn a tone of the deepest anguish and despair. 

“ * All! huz»i! the boy can speak. Hut don't be for playing off tricks ujion your 
father, Josh,’ said Sir. Lamb, 

“ ‘ I’m plucked, father, as sure as you’re there,’ replied Joshua, in a tone more 
despairing tlnin ever. 

“ * Now, by St. Patrick and his friends! this is too much. Come, come, no more, 
Jt'sh; no more tricks, Knough’s enough, you know. You know you a’n’t jiluckcJ 
Josh, my boy.’ 

“ * I’m plucked, father,’ replied Master Joshua, despairingly, but with decision. 

“ ‘ Now, by the blessed powers! I’ll gel in a passion. Anti, see you, if 1 get in 
11 passion, you’ll never get out of this room unless you are somewluit mutilated, 1 tell 
you —you are not plucked. Tlie son of Joshua Lamb, Esqiiirc, M.P. elect, plucked ! 

\ ou daren’t say it again, Josh, for the ugly life o’ ye.’ ” 

The reader must send to Mr. Grant for the remainder of this evt ntful history. 

The Fellow has met witli a truculjiit rival in an Inoiviih'ai., who, with jieculiar 
modesty', rests his claims to distinction upon works alone. One contributor, how¬ 
ever, of great popularity be bus succeeded in enlisting, and, in No. lA'., presunteil to 
his readers a Fragment from an unpublished Itoiuiuice by the author of ICugeite 
.imm, so hajipily illnstrative and characteristic of the iiuuiuer of that eminent writer, 
that 1 um certain the jmblic will llnmk me for the quotation. Of the work from 
which the extract comes, I know nothing; hut it is evidentlv conceive*! in that fine 
spirit ot catholic pliilosojiliv and rife .scholarship liv wliieii the Student is dislin- 
guislied. 

CHAP. IV. 

No Notiiing! . And there is a jtrufuuad and beautiful morality' in those 

two eloquent words, simple though they he; and, to the crusted and external world, 
reflolent of no tearful emotion. It is, indeed, a sublime and eniiohling tliought, Uiut 
tiiese words were uttered before the hustings at ('event Garden, by one of those dia. 
inlicrited Englishmen who had then no vote, thougli they jiosseswd a voice and a 
forty-shilling freehold. And 1 — in my early youth, apparently the mere fascinating . 
“ homme du mande the clnwming “ raconteur ” of a woridly wise and scoffing 
sophistry—the observed of all observers—the imitated from St. James’s to Blooms¬ 
bury S()uare—1 who, from giving fame to a hoot, or immortality to a button-hole ; 
like Sylla, celebrated alike for murxna and massacre, for pates and proscriptions, 
retired into the breathing solitudes, the green leafings of my illustrious house ; and 
there, amid the prattling of my ancestral oaks, and beneath the vocal wanderings of the 
fixed and everlasting clouds, pored over the perplexed but sublime mysteries of S|ano 9 :a, 
^pd the tender but somewhat melacholy aspirations of j.ord lirougham, until they rose 
before me in Parian glory— lliep, the Athenian slmjies of that ancient and sculptural 
Greece, which enlightened the eartli before the Iconoclast of the bMmtifuI and the 
true Christianity, desolated the Parthenon of the soul. And tliey floated before my 
sight, pageants of incarnate Intelligence, denied to the rest of mankind, poor gnomes! 
toiling in tlie darksome fumace^of the earth. And often, in his lonely walk, has the 
peasant gaaed upon tliat slirouded form—that graceful hut irregular step—those 
feet of almost feminine miuuicness—that broad and chiselled forehead, spreading like 
a moonlight lake from the deep and melancholy eyes, up to the monumental tresses 
which streamed over the shoulders like a Viagaru of stern but quick resolve. And 
the peawint, with vulgar blindness, unrecognisiiig in tlie simple but eluant dress— 
tJie perfection of taste—tlie lord of the broad lands which he tilled, W’ouId puss on 
viithout touching his broad and shadowy liat. 

Such is the fragment which the Individual—in tliis instance a most meritorious 
tme—has given to the world •, and, spell-boaud us 1 am beneath its beautiful mysti. 
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The leU I can do. 


ti6l 

cimu iuul (Jiviiio philosopliy, I fwl tliat minute cridciain would he vuin sia it would 
he iuijxTtiiieut. 'Ihe Jtonuince, if iiniidied witJi equal jwwer and cloquouce, must 
lake its jdace witli the iniister-etrorts of the age and of all titiio, anti will romaiu a 
KTfifta, us am — upon the shelves of the eirculating library. 'I'. O. Al. 

Here follows a gem of a letter 1 We are sorry to Ije compelled to imitate 
tlic example set us by the editor to whom Caleb Williams applied; but were, 
tlie “ threadbare clerk to read the reams of vei'se which are sent to us fur 
nothing, he might form a notion of the certain death we should incur, wurc 
we, by offering a premium for persecution, to provoke a deluge of prose run 
mad. After (quoting the letter, we sliall give a speqjmen of what the writer says 
is the “ best he can do.’' 

*it 

AIr. Kdituii,—TIio lines which fulluw' this note I submit to vour perusid. 1 W’ill 
briefly state tlie circumstuuces under which they were written; but you need not 
fear I lie infliction of a pathetic narrative, detuiliug wo, ignominy, MS[>ir:itious, 
and all (hat. No; there is ikr too much easy self-complacency and badinage about 
you, Oi.ivKR Yorkk, to encourage (at least in me) any attempt at so exciting your 
syiijjiatliy. 

i'our generosity I will try. 1 am u threadbare clerk, fond of scribbling, and, 
]>erlia])s, a fool. Afy uicome gives me ah'iut ten shilliugh a week to live upon j ami 
if you were (o starve upon that, perhaps you w'ould he us little bashful as I am. 1 
flo^not know whether, like the editor ('uleb Williwus applied to, you gi.ve notliing 
for poetry. I do not know what right these lines have to that name ; but 1 know 
that if you will insert them—and 1 wish you would_l think 1 slmll go the length 
of buying the Mag. to see them in the “ jiiiiited lines : ’ and if they are worthless, you 
can put them at the back of the lire. 

MIDNIGHT SONG—“ THE BEST I CAN DO.” 

Oh ! how must to-moiTOw be courted j ala»! 

ATo smiles are awjiiting the jiromise of thiwn ; 

And even tbesi* bouts, wliieli rapidly pass, 

Are cheateil to joy that excitement has drawn. 

For me are the vows of aft'ectiou unwrit; 

N o kindlier maiden thiui Fortune 1 woo; 

liut Fortune has wealth, and the bottle bus wit— 

8o to fill it again is the best 1 can do. 

1 mean not to t4dl you be laughs most at life, 

AVho gains it at hazard, the sport of to-day ; 

Vet, if 3 'our existence were nurtured in sU'ile, 

Oh ! never let weiqiing a moment delay. 

A our march may he called where tiie winds whistle bleak, 

I 'nsettled its limits, uncertain its clue; 

Hut, if o’er the glass a stanch friend you may keep, 

To fill it ugiun i.s the best you can do. 

The faces oiiee brightened with mirth may be dark, 

Some, fur from tlieir homes, may be swcjit into night j 

And, w recked in life’s teuqiest, how many a hark, 

llriive, buoyant, and gallant, has gone down in sight! 

’Their places are vacmif; hut memory riTains 
'I’heir aspects for I'ancy again to renew; 

■i'ou drank to their heullh when it glowed in their veins-» 

Oh ! drink to tlieir rest; ’ti.s the best you can do. 

'I'lie songs of the world may be lovelj', 1 know. 

But Sori-ow refuses to echo their tone ; 

Tliough Poverty’s jiassions in grossness must glow, 

One phantom they follow, one equal they own. 

\VlM*n ].ove is degriwled, or friendship is lost, 

Alas! that Remorse should be kindled anew ; 

’That care should be chased at Sobriety’s cost—. 

Yet fill up the glass; ’tis die best you can do. 

1 have sc‘ea the soft light o'er the morning of youth, 

Grow dozaled and mm in a w'Oiidlier glare; 
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If ever I aougbt for the visuge of Truth, 

Some cold interception was sure to be there. 

If turbulent jiassion was checked in its flow. 

What weeds in stagnation and bitterness grew ? 
lleflection I drowned in the bottle; and, oh! 

'I'o till it. again was the best 1 could do. 

Uow many are i-uaming unfriended and sad, 

^^’here flattery once had awaited their smile 1 
How many, once hoping and laippv, are mad, 

Wlieii staring.beliind on life's withering pilel 
Jt is but a vision; so, let us flare up; 

Life’s dreary, and, oh! it must then be less true ; 

Vet, if the heart carols while draining the cup, 

To fill it again is the best you can do. 

Ah ! wayward and strange is tlie path 1 hare troil. 

Home was but the light of an unrisen day; 

Though never, since childhood, retrodden its sod. 

My last wish will be to repose in its cloy. 

\et, tvhi/e life’s flag floats o’er the world’s troubled main, 

'liiis masini I’ll jiractise and promulgate too} 

If but the last glass in the bottle remain, 

Pledge Fortune with that; ’tis the liest you can do. 

A very good suggestion I Indeed tliere’s nothing else for it; if you’ve only 
one glass left in the bottle, you must pledge in tAaf, or not at all. The youngster 
appends the following statement tojiis carol: — 

“ I have no room for more; and if I had, perhaps you would not have patience to 
read them : but 1 should tell you that it is my first essay, and that 1 am eighteen.” 

lie seems a good-humoured lad, and we'll make him a present of a bit of 
advice, wliich, as lie will disregard it, can hardly stand in his way. We urge 
the juvenile clerk to— 

Stick to his ledger, and rhyming eschew. 

If the song sent to us is the “ best he can do.” 

If not, if lie feels lliat he can do better tilings, and has no inclination to sleep at 
midnight, he might employ the witcliinghours more repreliensibly than in rhyming. 
But the safest plan is to go to bed. 

Now, for one of our “ first love, and last”—Ensign O’Donoghue. That lie is 
hoaxing, we take for granted. But he is such a broth of a boy, that we would 
rather be tricked by him than tickled by any other, save one or two. Whether 
he, or the lost man, to whom he gives it, wrote the poem, we 

*' Know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To glee,— glee,— only glee.” 

AN ADVEBTISEMEN'J BY CORKr.MtJS o’llONOCilU E, ESQ., ENSIGN 

I.ATE (IBrn) ROVAE liirsii. 

My beau Yorke,— It is now nearly twenty years since I used to keep watch witli 
my fiieud, Harry Steriidale, a good seomau, and not u bud poet; but in the chauce.', 
and changes of the last twenty years, 1 have contrived to lose si^ht of him who first 
initiated me into the mysteries of a lunar observation, and a bowline knot, which, 1 
flatter myself, I can take and make, though brought up ns a soldier in the goose step, 
and, 1 was going to say, meta]||iortcally, cradled in the manual and platoon exercise. 
Harry was, like the rest of us who dabble in love and basket-making, treated scurvily 
by the inexpressive she: soon after which, a lady ofliis acquaintance asked him if ho 
was grieved at the [irospect of again leaving home, having been appointed to the 
command of a corvette, bound to foreign jiarts; to which, he replied, something after 
the following manner. Hut, us 1 have rather n slippery memory, 1 don’t pretend to 
swear to the exact words he used ; indeed, in justice to myseli, i must say I have 
ibrgotlen half of them-at least; Still, some of the ideas hover about my wine-glass. 
Now, for fear they should sink into the abyss of time, unsung and uuprinted, 1 have 
cobbled them together, and present them to your editorship, in great hopes they may 
reach tlie old original author. If he be in the hind of living men, he reads Heoina,— 
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tliat, of course; and, should these lines meet his eye, he is uot the lad he was, if he 
don’t tip me a stave, prattling of his whereabouts. I don’t know that he was very 
clever, but “ handsome does that handsome is,” as the ladies say; and he was a 
remarkably good-looking fellow. 

In hopes that 1 may hear of him through you, 

I am, my dear Youke, yours ever. 

Junior Tlnited Service Club, C. O’Donoohiie. 


Lady, when first I left this isle, 

'1 ne country of iny birth, 

And watched tho sun, upspringing, smile 
Upon my parent earth. 

Brightening her Siimmerwoods, so green. 
Decking her hills with pride ; 

1 deemed that I hud never seen 
So fair a laud beside. 

And when, upon her sea-bound strand, 
Love’s sorrowing kiss 1 gave; 

And wrung fond friendship’s warm right 
himd, 

'J'hon launched upon the wave; 

1 sighed, to think that never more 
jMy wandering eye might view 
My long-tried friend, my father’s door. 
Or Cuthleen’s eye of Idue. 

For destiny had bid ipe trace 
A course across tho main. 

And turn from homo, and one loved face, 
'J'hut held my heart in chain; 

Sternly to meet my country’s foes, 

'J'o battle on the deep ; 

Darkly to hide all selfish woes. 

And Britain's conquests keep. 

The chalky cliffs sank in the mist. 

Far, far beneath our loe — 

Like a wine-cup, the coy breeze kissed 
The brimming, sparkling sea; 

A Jid 1 — wild, way w'urd passion’s child — 
Was forced, in mirtli, to hide 
My tearful, choking thoughts—I smiled, 
1 laughed— 1 could have cried ! 

Aly bark sped on, o'er Biscay's Buy ; 

Sad, bending o'er her prow, 

1 nightly watched the fire-bright spray 
That foamed and flashed below ; 
Musing how long, ere my return, 

Aly memory might be, 

I.ike those false fires that seemed to burn 
Along the midnight sea. 

I'hough war and tumult, o’er the land 
Hare marched with giant stride ; 

And rapine’s unrestrained hand 
Stripp’d cities of tlieir pride : 

Yet, lady, Lusitania’s groves 
Are lovely to behola; 

And many a stream in music roves 
O’er fabled beds of gold. 

Nor orange-grove, nor golden flood. 
Would tempt me here to dwell. 

While 1 remembered one dark wood. 
One stream, one path, one dell; 

Nor Luaian dames, though fair they seem. 
Veiled from the sun’s bright glare, 


While one, on whom I nightly dream, 
And daily think—was there. 

My bark left Lusitania’s shore, 

And, dancing on the brine. 

We sought the coast of Labradore, 

Far from Oporto’s vine ; 

We cruised off Nova Terra drear. 

Where bears and niglit-wolves howl; 
But one idea, even there. 

Lit my benighted soul. 

From thence we sought those Indian isles 
'J'bat glitter iu ihe west. 

Arrayed in N ature's richest smiles. 

In endless summer ilrrssed. 

But, still, amid those Kden bowers. 

The death.fanged serpent glides, 

Sad tears of bondage swell the showers, 
And plague on vapour rides, 

I.ike white swau slumbering on a lake, 
Aly ’calmed boat ’mongst them lies; 

At high noon-tide our thirst we slake. 
And pray for breeze or prize. 

The sun descends; and, bark! a gun 
Tells that a foe is nigli; 

Our bowl is quaffed, our prayers are 
done, 

Bach heart is beating high. 

“ Is it the ‘ tri-colour' we see, 

Or pirate’s bloody flag ? 

Vl'e’ll sing them wnir’s wild minstrelsy 
While o’er us floats a rag 
Of George's cross in azure field ; 

Up! nail it to the mast! 

'J ill pirate sink, or Frenchman yield ; 
We’ll win the fight at last! 

“ Down ivitli the helm! yon ripp’lingcurl 
Bespeaks the evening breeze ; 

So — steady ! — meet it — now unfurl 
'I'lie flag that rules the seas ! ” 

A schooner’s hull, long, dark, and low'— 
A felon craft is she! 

With heavy spars, that upward grow, 
'Fapering like rowan tree. 

“ llo! ship, ahoy I—no answer yet ? 

I see the glittering eyes. 

And demdii hue of Afric’s jet; 

A slaver, and a prize! 

Hurra! hurra! — one broadside pour! 

Aly sons, your boarding-pikes! 

Hurra!—we’ll drown the cannon’s roar! 
Hurra! hurra! — she strikes! ” 

But, whilst I drove my whirling blade, * 
First in the fiercest'fight. 

That mucli-loved voice, I fanci^, sard, 

“ Well done, my own true knight I ” 
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Fm, lady, oft I was a Vniglit 
Of mimic cliivnlry; 

And she, th« blne-ey^ “ Indye bright,” 
In childhood's revelry. 

And now, my bark, with homeward prow, 
Broke through the stormy wave ; 
Wildly the wintry blast did blow. 

Ana mounting billows rave: 

But, oh! each angry blast that blew 
Bore music to my ear. 

For swift my white-winged v'*ssel flew 
I’ownrd Britain’s isle so dear. 

'J'he land is nigh, our hopes are high ; 

I\ e dash the mantling foam 
From our bark’s bows gloriously ; 

Hurra! hurra! forborne! 

'J'he moon is up-~one jovial cup 
'I'o smiles that cheer our lives! 

Drain the bowl of its lowest drop ; 
Here's to — sweetheorts and wives ! 

The Lizard light breaks on our sight. 
Soon Kddystone we view'; 

And as we pass the Portland height. 
Morn shews the niuunhiias blue; 


Where, like a sylph, my own love dwelt; 
Does she still ^ink on me ? 

Oh ! the fair bower where I have knelt. 
Shades no false deity. 

But lady, lady, that sweet smile 
That should have welcomed me; 

That would havi> made my native isle 
'J'he loveliest of the sea; 

That w’ould have made the dreariest rock 
On earth’s remotest shore, 

M' here naught is heard but billows' shock, 
A blight and blissful bower; 

That smile, for which I would have given 
Aly spotless fume on earth ; 

\ny, almost my hopes of Heaven, 
'i'hough not unknown their worlli; 

I'hat cheered my path from |>ole to jmle . 
From me its beams are set, 

I'o light the brow and gild the soul 
or one more fortunate. 

Now, lady, if thou e’er did’st love, 

'J’lioii need’st not ask the while. 

If iny sad heart one pang will prove 
'i’o leave mv native isle. 


This is a queer consummation ; but Corney is a wag. 


.Ioanna Baillie’s tragedies, powerful as they are, are not stirring enough to 
“ kick up bobbery ” between ourselves and the Qiuatnlif. Therefort? we insert 
the following: 

To the Ildilof of Fka«i u’s M.^cavinf. 

Bill,— Previous to the a|>peurance, in your ^Ingaziiie, of Mrs. .Ioanna Ibiillie’s 
reply to the strictures of the Quarterly lieuiew on the drama of llomiero, I had heen 
surprised to liiul that justice was not done to the moral design of that character, and 
to Uie skill w'itli whicii it is accomplished. I shall attempt to shew that, in some 
]»oints, the authoress herself has failed to estubliah all its claims to upjireciatioii, 
ns not less philosophically true than poetically impressive. 

What is liomiero? The slave of impulse — self-ruled, not self-ruling—the 
idolater condemned to destroy his idol. So far from his being thus disqualified for 
exciting sympathy, such characters are to he found in the biography of every age, 
amongst the admired, aud even imitated ; —against whose errors the gmy-lie^ded 
seek to warn those of an onthusiiistic tcinperaineut. It would he well, indeed, 
if beings of that cast could he made to know thcmselve.i, and to anticipate the is.sup 
of a career of passion. But how are they to be schooled 1 By the formal address of 
the preacher I They turn from it in disgust. By the lash of satire I They retaliate 
it. Give them, then, instead of ii didactic, a dramatic le.sson — sliew them to tliem- 
selves, in the imaginary scene, not as odious, hut as beloved, and as the agents of 
misery to those who love them ; and “ the light that led astray ” may possibly 
become the beacon of their repentant course. They arc, indeed, naturally fitted for 
the interchange of sympathy, by their quick sensibilities ; and it is in consequence 
of some delusion, that they arc so absorbed by their own fi-elii^s as to overlook the 
feelings of others. 'I'heir doubts as to their powers of creating or retaining attach¬ 
ment often prove *' traitors to them,” urging them to wound and torture the objexsts 
of their tenderest affection. Writers of fiction have either palliated the transgression-s 
of such characters, or have thought it necessary to divest them of all attractive and 
endearing qualities. Mrs. Joanna Bnillie, taking a more just and benignant view, 
has left to liomiero a certain interest in our hearts, derived from his former devoted¬ 
ness to Zorada; in order that the young and ardent reader might identify himself 
with die character sufficiently, to take home one great moral of the play,— that 
the self~eontrulled are the onli/j'aithj'alltf devoted. 

In another respect, besides that pointed out hy the authoress, the case of Romiern 
if by no means parallel with that of Othello. De«demona was fattltleM, though made 
to appear otherwise to him ; and the perfect singleness of her mind must have had its 
own stmosphere of influence (an influence far beyond that of outward circumstance); 
thus tepd0eiDg Otheilo’e injustice s stronger proof of bis obtusMfess or perversity. 
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The cliaiucter of Zorado, on the contrary, lovely its it is rendered by filial piety, 
is not free from defects which place her below Desdmnonu in moral |)ower. Her 
feigned lameness in the first scene with Romiero, her petty devices and collusion 
witli the nurse' ns the difficulties of her situation increase, must have left on her 
husband’s miud the impression that slie was not incapable of dissimulation. 1'here 
are those whom we cannot help trusting, as long ns we ourselves preserve auy sound¬ 
ness of mond feeling, even against the evidence of our senses ; but a slight deviation 
from truth would forfeit for ever, on Uieir part, this high privilege. In tlie esti¬ 
mation of persons who admit any exceptions to the principle of veracity, them 
could not be a deception more venial than that of Zorada — designed, as it was, to 
save her father’s life. But the father himself is aware that this error of hers was 
calculated to work upon Romiero’s failings : • 

" Never again lot mystery or concealment. 

Tempting the weakness of thy husband’s nature. 

Which but for this were noble, break the peace 
And harmony of marriage.” 

A more impressive lesson of ihc short-siglitedncss of artifice and evasion was never 
interwoven with a dramatic plot: indeed, in the most popular plays, the heroes and 
lieroines are often permitted to violate truth with impunity. 

In answer to a critic who censured Romicro’s last excesses as " too bruinl to lie 
iredited,” let ns suppose for a moment such a plot us the following: Tliat the 
husband had suddenly, and witliout any mystery, misrepresentation, or other circum¬ 
stance of a nature to awaken suspicion—only from the ordinary courtesies shewn bv 
liis wife towards bis own dearest friend—conceived an intense and furious jealousy ; 
that be b.nl sought treacherously to destroy his friend ; that he had sent the mother 
of liis son to prison, wliero she gave birth to another child, whom he caused to he 
exposed to pei isli. All this, too, not in the slwl space of time in which J’oiniern 
is represented us feverishly hurried un to the consummation of his guilt, hut deli- 
heratelv—weeks, at least, having interveuod between the first excitement of die 
passion and the suhseipient acta of harbaritj’. At flie end of sucii n tragedy, let our 
sympathy be claimed for the reunion of liusband and wife. Will not the reviewer 
say that the atrocity of liis conduct renders him an object of execration ; and that, 
even if he could have reg.iined tiic aifections of his injured wife (which is contrary 
to all probability), the spectator would he unahle to sympathise in that event‘1 Vet 
Shakesjiearo has set all these calculations at deti.ince in the ITtnter’r Tale. What an; 
Homiero’s excesses compared with those of Leontes 1 It is between these two )>er- 
sonifientions of jealousy that a comparison should be instituted ; and I ask. To wliich 
does the greatest degree of verisimilitude belong 1 

Your obedient servant, B. N. 

When TuIIeyrand heurd that iiass.'ino had returned from Moscow, he shook 
his quizzical head, and exclaimed, “ Impossible! for Napoleon is declared to 
have loft all his baggage behind.” In the same spirit, wc sportively declaic 
that, thonqii other periodicals seem to make their appearance once a month, 
they are but 

” Bodied forth and evanescent, 

N o one knows by what device 

and arc but the baggage which ought to have been, and eventually must he, 
left behind ; while we, who have 

“ Thoughts, a wind-swept meadow 
jVIimicking a troubled sea,” 

by the very law of our being, must continue in our victorious career. In siqiport 
of this reluctant and bashful testimony to ourselves, we beg respectfully to refer 
to the patriarcii of Brembill. And, by the way, we^ust remember tlint we are in 
arrears of courtesy to bis Reverence. Let us hasten to atone. 

fn Obitum. docthsimi el pienlissimi PrastUh Sarisburiensis Thamit Bnrgesn, D.D. 
qui ohiit Februarii 19,1837. 

.Sancte senex, tein^nis, plusquum octoginta per annos, 

'J'ranquille et tacite obre{»eiis, ad cluustra sepulrri, 

Supremamqne diem, te diixit; at, () Pater alto 
In coolo—qutim pura fides, immotaque corda. 

Per vitw, variasque vices, miindique 

0h! qua apes et amor, placida et constantia 
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Et IncrymA in miseros ex imo pectore monnns 
Subrisus, 81 quando breves, et blanda loquela, 

Et Btudia, io variie, rnria atque reconditti. Unguis, 

Doctrina, in priinis, divina oracula pandens ~ 

Ad finem, comitantur iter! 

Tu, X<ei(i, remote 

Jam mortaU umbrii et quod mens tua semper avebatj , . 

Lfetare, iftter eos sanctos quos Cbristus amabat.* 

Et lacrjmam, nobis lacryniaruui in valle relictis, 

Supreniam iguoscas, cara et venerabilis umbra. 

W. L. Bowles, Canbnicus Sarisbliriensisi. 

Translaiivii, hit the Author,, 

Sainted old man, for more than eighty years, 

Tliee — tranquilly and stilly creeping — Age 
Led to the coniines of the sepulchre, 

And thy last day on earth —. but *' I'ather — Loid 
Which art in heaven ”_how pure a faith, and heart 
Unmoved amid the changes of this life, 

And tumult of tlie world ! ._and, oh! what ho{ie. 

What love, and constancy of the calm niiiid, 

And tears to misery from the inmost heart 
Flowing at times, a brief sweet smile and voice. 

How bland ! —-and studies, various and profound. 

Of learned languages — but, ever first, 

That learning which the oracles of God 
Unfolds — even to the end of life’s long way 
'I’hy course accompany'-! 

But, thou, farewell! 

And live, this mortal veil removed, in bliss — 

Live with the saints in light, whom Christ liad loved : 

Yet, pardon us, left in this vale of tears. 

For one lust tear upon thy cold remains — 

Pardon, beloved and venerated shaile.— W. L. U, 


\Ye have received the following from the Welsh mountains, lliough tlie aiillior 
wishes to preserve his “ incognito,” we must, in frankness, assure our readeis that he 
belongs to a disbanded regiment, and is named —“ Mais-cest egal,” 

SONG. 


Harp of the west! mid mountains hoar, 
Thy notes are heard afar — 

Not loud and deep, as when of yore 
On high blazed Cambria’s star; 

But faint and soft thy notes prolong 
The never-dying strain ; 

Sound on, thou glorious queen of song — 
Again, thy strain, again ! 

Thy bards of old, who waked high 
lays, 

Now darkly sleep in death ; 

Whilst we, alas, must mourn the days 
That seal’d your tuneful breatli. 


Yet, while wo grieve, our hearts revive, 
For, fresh as erst their liue, 

The laurels o'er your heads .still live — 
Then, shall wo mourn for yon I 

Oil, no ! for as 1 strike my lyre. 

All deluged with my tours, 

Eryri’s-}- heiglit is robed in fire — 

Lo ! Aneurin t appears. 

And, hark ! the sacred harps are loud ; 

See shady forms arise — 

Hail, glorious throng ! hail, minstrels 
])roud! ^ 

Your strains now reach the skies. 


We have recived numerous letters of complaint against Mr. Rice,—we, of 
course, mean the successful Mr* Rice,— not the Downing SU'eet gentleman,— 
for having made the song of “ Jim Crow ” the rage all over the town. From the 
great asperity of the criticisms contained in these letters, we are inclined to believe 
that they come from rival poets, envious of the American’s fame. Now, we 
frankly declare, that lo us all these complaints against “ Jim Crow,” from what 


^ * Alluding to verses written by himself, on completing his 79th year, 
t Eryri, Snowdon ; literally, the eagle't height, 

^ Aneurin, the most celebrated of the Welsh bards; called •• of the flowing muse 
also, •• chief and sovereign of the bards.” 
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motive soever proceeding, appear ridiculous. We are told that Rice, dressed as 
a nigger, is a sort of abortion only to be understood by an American. Tliis may 
be so, though the facts are against the supposition,—for, not only lias the fasliion- 
able world crowded to the Adelphi theatre under the sole attraction of tins 
barbarism, but the fair twirlers oi Almack’s have ordered it to be arranged as a 
quadrille; so that we shall find that hideoiisness is a mere accident in the matter, 
and beauty can “jump .Tim Crow” just as well as “ wheel a\miit and turn about” 
in the waltz, condemned in chorus by Father Polwhele and Tanny Butler. But, 
were we for a moment to concede that there was something horrifying to eyes aiid 
ears polite in this preposterous afiair, we think the Cockneys of the silver-fork school 
need not turn up their noses at what the highest and the humblest classes combine 
to honour with a cheerful toleration. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether this 
mighty empire of Cockaigne could get through any one season without some 
grotesque absurdity of the kind. “ Jim Crow” is certainly an air wanting in the 
melancholy beauty of “All round my hat,” “ Walker the Two-penny Postman,” 
and others appealing to the deeper emotions. But, on the other hand, it is very 
good for the health of the schoolboys of all ages, in the peculiar jump it requires 
for its due fulfilment. It has also the merit of having afibrded the most 
expressive word for the use of the present government that has sprung up since 
Stanley stamped them as thimblcriggers. If, after all this, “ Jim Crow” should 
still be voted iutolcnible, we will resign, which is more lhan the ministers do 
when they are beaten. 

We have, from long experience, an instinctive dread of an author’s hand¬ 
writing after his MS. has been returned. Ilis remonstrance is sure to be digni¬ 
fied, mellifluous, and melancholy, with a dasi^^of the ridiculous, just to keep the 
editorial waggery going. Here is a specimen :— 

Sin,—X*. X. receives the return of his MSS. with tlianks. He regrets your 
iMagazine is not available for furtlier use of pen, ink, nnd ]>aper. 

TVho killed Jack Keats ? 

T, says the Quarterly, 

All savage and tartarly, 

'7'was one of my feats! 

Who scorns ].. X. ? 

I, echoes Frasi-,u’s. 

I.ike scissors and razors, 

1 cut all that ve\ ! 

And dost thou cut fair company, 

W'ise friend ? 

We .shall content ourselves by replying, that, when onr correspondent,instead 
of signing L. X., shall, in the letters of Joe Miller, strive sucoessfttlly to X. U., 
we shall be glad to see him. 

It never rains but it pours! The Whigs again ! 

Confounding the Whigs nnd their Irish smull-beer. 

Let us give up our hearts to Conservative cheer, 

Forecasting a light to illume all the year; 

And 7'ories join cltonis, and merrily sing. 

Through the year that is coming, may (iod save the King' 

From gray-hoaded flirts, whose Vosuvian desires 
Remind tliat snow-mountains oft labour uiith fires, 

And who strike heavy blows ” at the creed of tlieir sires ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 

From flippant impiety, (Jod save the King ! 

From bribe-seeking bullies, half coward, half slave. 

Who see thousands on thousands drop starved to the grave. 

Yet withstand, for base lucre, the law that would save; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing. 

From rebel bull-beggary, Uod save the King 1 

yoL. XV. no. LXXXIX. is z 



0^ The Fmm 

■ ,{!n)h,^«<art«at«oft}iofiew«bav«meati(nwdj]M»lM^ . 

W|u> ai«.e]^>p«4, when in HamlH they fiU ap.tb* cMt, ‘ 

An4 iiimed^»« tiie Vicnroy, from Cork to Bdfast; 

. Join Tor^ in chorus, and merrilv sing, , 

From rouged lorddieutenantiy, God sar« the Kmg 1 , 

From dandies of fifty, ell bow and grimace, 

VVith heads turned with vanity—coats for n place. 

Whose blunders a boy of fourteen would diagrhce; >- 

Jmn Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 

From whiskered inanity, God save the King I 

From sleepy advisers, who action eschew. 

And slumber as though tct,their pillows they grew. 

While treason is shouting the colonies through; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing. 

From dormice in office, may God sa^the King! 

From noninterventionists (side Whig Guid«^|^ 

Who, unless by all Europe tliey're greatly beli^l 
Don’t at all iutervene, for they go on one side ; 

Join Tories iu chorus, and merrily sing. 

From double-faced impudence, God save the King 

From the three-headed reptile the Whiglings obey, 

The meeting-house, mass-house, and pot-house array, 

Whom witli fetters, not sops, a good J'ory would stay ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and men-ily sin". 

From the cliuvch-hating (.'erbevus, God save the King! 

Through the rest of the gang wo'l! not venture to grope ; 

For the foes of old England, and friends of tlie l*ope, 
ll'ill hang up thcnisuivcs, if we'll give ’em but rope: 

So wo’ll finish our chorus, and loyally sing, 

Tlirough the vear that is coming, may God save the King! 

We do not envy the lieart of any one who could withhold syinpatliy from the 
following facetious mourner. W e know liim well, and never hope to see him 
again. 

■jiii; LAV oi’ AX uxAiJALiirn sun. 


When I rode a blood-horse in the park, 
I'iie best mounted man in the crowd ; 

Oh, then, I indeed was the spark 
To whom half the pretty girls bowed ; 

liutxeu; that my cab's bioken down, 

And my nag has been sent out to grass, 

1 may stroll half the day through the town 
Without a salute from a lass ! 

I’m determined to do as you hinted, 
lint this is between you and me ; 

I’ll just get a few tickets printed, 

In the corner I'll write “ P. P. C.” 

On a set of ex-friends 1 shall call — 

By my honour I've nearly a score ; 

I’ll drop them a card at the hull, 

Just to tell them I’ll call there no more. 

The_/fr*f is the fair Mrs. A., 

Who would fain be considered a blue ; 

She has written a dull five-act |>lay, 

That she begged I would kindly review. 

But now I begin to perceive 
Tl»t tho " Bluet" are a terrible bore: 

My first card at her bouse I shall leave— 
I’m determined to call tliere no more. 

'Fhe next is the dasliing Miss B., 

Who looks like a baby on stilts ; 

I’m sorry to say that to me 
She has proved far die greatest of jilts. 


That I loved her I can’t but allow. 

But now tho illusion is o’er; 

'J'o her I have made my Imt bow— 

I’m determined to call there no more. 

The next is 'I’oin C. of the guards ; 

A chap W’ho sets up for u wit; 

I know that he's clever at cards; 

After mess, before now, I’ve been bit. 
T’ other evening he cleared me quite out, 
I confess that I felt rather sore ; 

I’ll cut that connexiou, suns doubt— 

1 'm determined to cull there no more. 

Mrs. D. and Iier daughters come next, 
I've brought matters there to a close ; 
The mamma was^fionfoundedly vext 
When she found (hat I did not propose 
For Miss Bella, who used to repeat 
Sweet stanzas from Byron and Moore. 
F rom their quarters I’ve " beat a retreat; ’’ 
Pm determined to call there no more. 

From the fair Ladies E., F., and G., 

1 can march without pain or regret. 
Though they still ask me out to take tea. 
Or fill up a breach in a set. 

They’ll be angry, I know; but what then ? 

Believe me the hreeze will blow o’er: 
I’ll ne'ex storm the tea-pots again — 

I'm determined to call there ao more. 



Fumtal of the Itiog xf the Ctots. 0^ 


Now comes Ladjr H. iJi Ibo Kjuare, 

With her gaerdsmen^ he*!, cards, ntiA 
hftr.teaj 

For her, and Iiei’ clLi]ne, I don’t core, 
'llhey have not beeri civil to me. 

'Tis true alle’s patrician and fair. 

Quite H mistress of Cupid’s deep arts ; 

To her tjtle of queen of the sijuai'e 
She now wishes to add tluit of hearlu. 

Uttuk Hud tile J’ve paraded them now ; 
I'm nw'are I’ve left absent a few', 

To whom, en pasmnl, I shall bow. 

Should 1 meet them in line or revieic. 


I*ve given up batt-rot^ii and rout — 
My quadriQi*^ and waltscing are o’er; 
FH take <o cigars And brown stout. 

-Hut flirt tmd writs verses no more. 

'['he bugles are sounding for mess, 

My tiger just ta|r8 at.iuy do'or; 

1 have scarcely a moment to dress, 

So, dour FirASEii, at present no more. 
These quarters wo change in a week — 
'VVliat tears Fanny Dashurst will poui'! 
I’oor thmgi though her young liemt 
^ should break. 

I’m doletmiued to see lier no more. 


The incident versified in the following lines is narrated by Washington Irving 
as having been told I>y Sir Walter Scotl to him, while on a visit at Abbotsford. 

(Vide “Abbotsford and Ncwslcad Abbey.”) 


1 i srn.M. or the mnc or ttiu i ais. 
a!i?C K-ATsAws. 


'I'he shades of eve wen* Jurkling o’er 
The winding vale and forest Jionr ; 

It was the time when twilight brings 
A thousand way want shapes of things, 
Not ns they are, Imt as tliey seeni. 
bike visions of a biding dream. 

The doiuls were rising in tlie skv, 

The Jiollow winds .sighed iiiouiTiliillv : 
\nd o’er the heart a feeling shed 
Of eaiiseless and niieertain divad. 

’I'lii'u every leaf that by lli« breeze 
Was rustling in lb" old oak-tree>, 

Might seem unto the startled ear 
t liW'elcoiiio inesseiiger of fear ; 

And every ginirl’d, fnnlaslio hough, 
Arrayed in garh td'terror now. 

Alight suiiro the ^iglit, a-. Uiuiigh there 
'•toud 

Some niidniglil prowler of the wood. 

1 pa».s«‘d along willi hasty tread, 

Silent and iinaeeoinpanied ; 

\\ hen, issuing from the vale below , 

III long proee-.>ioii, .sad luid slow, 

I saw a f'liiieial train advance, 

A\ith solenin step and downcast glance. 
\eiHT‘r it came, and yet more near : 

1 ]iau.sed to see what might appear . 
AVlieii soon them came, before mine eye 
A strange aud w oiidrous compimy. 

Ten cats, with skin of sable hue. 

In front w'ero walking two and two. 


^ oil beard iio erv ; 

Ibif It long-drawn sigh 
Tidd how each bosom rvas lUsfressed 
With heartfelt grief, tbougli unexpress. 
Behind, in darksome guise iirriived. 

On six eats, sbait and tall, was laid 
a'\ bier enwrapped in pall; 

And by its .side, with dro'qnng bead, 
Four cals the nuiurnfol pageant led, 
lmwlii.skiTed one and a'l. 

'J'lie pall was rare with iicli i'. vice, 

\\ itb tails of rats aiitl .skins i.i'iince, 
And linest furs of costly price ; 

.Ainl over all was, u]i and down, 
bow rouglit a seeplie and a crown. 

As tbnngli some prince lay there. 
Beliiiid there came a goodly laiiid. 

And feline tribes from every land, 

'I he cnninion grief (o share. 

I hero grey griiiialkin bent thi> face, 
-And tabbies walked with sober pai’o ; 
And some with .skin of tortoise spei'kli 
And some with yellow spots vfreckled 
The aged sire, tlio toothless ([imie, 

The youtlifni and llie playful came, 
AA'itli vi.sage woebegone; 

And over iiiid anon the song. 

On fitful winds was borne along, 

.‘And you Iieard a hollow' iiinan. 


inur.i:. 


Loud raise the wail 
Ou every' gale, 

■•And let the breezes waft our doleful story; 
Our king is dead, 

His mighty head 

Lies low, and now Is set our sun ofgloi'y. 
Long will his noble deeds remain 
'J'he tlieine of praise and martial strain; 
And bards will tell how long»tailed war¬ 
riors fled, 


By his high prowess foiled and van¬ 
quished. 

The sounds of joy uHse 
'I'o Norway’s* murky skies ; 

And mica and rats 
Triumph o’er oats, 

In that sad Imiir when our monarch dies. 

*• Le roi est mort,” but “ Vive le roi!”— 
Foes shall not long escape onr conquer¬ 
ing pnw'. • 


* From Norway our common black i-ut wa.s imported— 

X »i» ivneifiet 
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The train had passed; I musing stood, 
Until it vanished in the wood j 
ITien turned in sad and silent mood, 

To seek some counsel from a friend. 

And ask what might this scene portend. 
Beside the fire he was alone, . 

But tlirough the gloom there brightly 
shone 

1'wo eyes witli fiery glare; 

And purling wit a coal-black cat, 

'Jail, grave, majestic, sleek, and fiit, 

IVho seemed tlie weighA of years to 
bear. 

t told my tale; and scarce had said—. 
Methinks the king of cats is dead,” 


When suddenly uprose, 

Witli regal look, and stately mein. 

As though my words Imd magic been. 

That cat from his rejmse. 
lie waved liis sweeping tide on high, 
And loud he uttered thrillingly, 

A voice that might have waked the dead. 
And up the chimney vanished : 

While on the startled ear. 

Was heard along tlie winding Hue, 

“ Leige cats! your monarch comes to 
you— 

Lmge cats, your king is here!” 


We shall perhaps be told that the above is trifling with the sensibilities of 
the public. Accustomed as wc are to misconception, we incline our crest most 
gracefully, and try another tack. Shall we tread the earth, or traverse the fields 
of air i Both ! 

HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


There are sounds so softly stealing ; 
'riiere are anthems loudly pealing; 

Seraph choirs that i>our for ever. 

Music like a rolling river. 

Beep, and clear,and strong,and swelling 
J'hrough their bright celestial dwelling. 
Angels watching round the {lortal. 

Hear the tones, but never mortal. 

Oh ! 'tis far too high and holy. 

For the ears of aught so lowly. 


But, tho* winged with lightuiiig pinions, 
J'here are jo 3 's in earth’s dominions; 
Accents sweet with passion laden. 

From the lips of mortal maiden; 

Tones on earth, low, soft, and tender. 
That the heaven sluill jierfect render. 
T-^rthly ear alone comeaenear them, 
Angels dure not bend to hear them. 

'I'hese are joys for mortals only, 

F.lse the world indeed were lonelv. 


J'here i.s gloiy, bright and beaming. 
From the throne Bternal streaming; 
Cherub crowns of living splendour. 
Wreathed with mercy's flow’refs tender. 
Sun, nor moon, nor planet, shineth— 
Heaven is light that ne’er declineth. 
Angel-glance alone ina^' bear it— 
Mortal eye comes never near it. 

Ob 1 ’tis far too high and holy. 

For tlie light of aught so lowly. 


Tliere ai-e blo.ssoins earth doth uourisli, 
J'hat in lieuveu shall perfect fiourisli; 
Fairy forms of mortal beauty. 

From their high celestial dut}'. 

Once that won the serajihs hol\, 

To SI world so dim sind lowly. 

Mortal Sinn alone ma^' clasp tliem — 
Angels lost tlieir heaven to grstsp them. 
I'hese are jovs for mortals onlv, 

F.lse the world indeed were lonelv. A. 


The two fullowiitg elegant little poems are from the jieii of the late Cardiiml 
Weld. They prove that his eminence, like St. Augustin, was thoroughly jier- 
vaded by the sentiment of the beautiful. 

ROSALIE. 


Bosalie! Rosalie! 

Quit thy dreams and come with me, 
Lo ! beneath the evening star 
Fairies dance beside the lea : 

Sure thy foot is lighter far— 

Come, then, come with me. 

Rosalie! maidens fair, 

Mark, for Love himself is UieVe; 

He hath caught them witli a chain. 
Such as ever tliou might wear; 
Silken fettera to restrain 

Footsteps tight as air. 

•Rosalie! Can it be. 

Doth he lie in wait for thee ? 

No; ah, no! I see it all: 


He is bound, and cannot flee; 

Thou the jailer, he the thmll— 

Wo, ah! wo is me. 

Rosalie ! Fair Ire they. 

Graceful all tiieir moonlight play; 

But thine eyes are iar more bright. 

To the heart they pierce tbmr way. 

And that rsiy of love’s own light 
’\lelteth it awai'. 

Rosalie ! Love is thine, 

Bound by those fair looks that twine 
O’er a brow of ivory. 

Wo is me! In vain I pine; 

He nor I can e’er be free,' 

From these band s of thine. 4 . 
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THE EXCUSE. 


f'Upid alluat 
111 his golden boat. 

In a sea of sunshine sailing; 

The morning star, 

Once seen afar. 

With his ceaseless song is hailing. 

W'ith n ray of light, 

For his an'ow bright. 

And his mother o’er him bending; 


You’ll see liiiu dip 
On beauty’s li]i, 

'I'he darts he is earthwards sending. 

If Cupid, in ire, 

Blend beauty and fire, 

W’h}’ scold at my nustaking 
Tlie glances that fly 
From your deep blue eye, 

For darts *of the young god's making ! 




I'hese mellifluous specimens of priestly poetry form an appropriate intro¬ 
duction to the communication of our no-Popery correspondent in the beautiful 
city called Bath. 

THE WllITWICK WAlt-CHY. 


I'nder the shelter of a stately building in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Batli, flourishes an elderly ecclesiastic of the name of Baines, styling himself 
Bishop of IMaronia, or Sidoiiia, or Teutonia, or IIumbugomA, or some other see 
much resembling the last in sound and extent; who passes bis life in the laud¬ 
able endeavour to prove that the difl'ercnces whicli divide the Protestant and 
Itomish churches are as slight as the bridge which leads to the Moslem paradise : 
and this, poets tell us, is liner than a famished spider's thread. 

He is a singularly smooth-mannered old gentleman; wears a bland and 
winning smile; speaks in the softest accents, and conveys bis meaning in the 
moat carefully sounded i^eriods; gives admirably appointed dinners, and most 
agreeable soirees; and, altogether, does his best to persuade John Bull again to 
bend his neck under the Romish yoke. 

“ V\’e love yon all,” is his language; “ we regard you as our children ; wan¬ 
derers, it is true, but still our cliiidrnn. We would fiiin bring you all within the 
fold of the ONE TRI E ciniRcii. The differences between us and you are fewer 
and far less important than is generally imagined. Why should those differences 
remain '! Why should we not be one ? But, failing this, we seek not to pro¬ 
selytise. W'e are content to waive all controversy ; and merely to seek the pri¬ 
vilege of being allowed to exercise our own religious worship in quietude and 
peace.” 

It is quite astonishing to view the effect which the persuasive verbiage of this 
silken old gentleman lias had on many who have come within reach of its 
influence. “ How much,” cry they, “ is Popery misrepresented 1 We see no 
violence; no turbulence; nothing like bigotry or persecution about it. Its fol¬ 
lowers seem indiflerent about proselytes ; and it is quite clear they never 
intend to molest us.” 

But, occasionally, in spite of all precaution, the real spirit of Romanism 
hursts forth. This has recently been the case at Wbitwick. The parish of 
Whitwick, near Charitwood Torcst in Liecestershire, has recently been seized 
upon as a domicile for a nest of Trappist monks. It is a populous, sequestered, 
but central district; and has, with admirable judgment, been selected as the 
point (J'appni whence Itomanism may branch forth and infect tlie whole sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood. The special patron of these men and Uteir enterprize 
is Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips, the owner of Grace Dieii, and son of that gentle¬ 
man who, for the present, misrepresents the loyal and conservative feeling of 
North Leicestershire. , 

From the first moment of these Trapjiists, or rather Jesuits — for such arc 
they in reality—entering upon their residence at Whitwick, discord and dissen¬ 
sion have raged within the parish. The vVholc character of the place seems 
changed; imd one feeling, in particular, is carefully inculcated, and most offen¬ 
sively manifested — that of studied disrespect to the clergyman. Of this line 
of tactics, the I'upish priest himself set the example, in a handbill which he^ 
issued soon aller his coming into residence. In this impudent production, he 
styles the vicar throughout as Mr. Francis Merewether; and iiiMSEr.r, the 
‘‘ Parish Priest of Grace Dieij and Whitwick.”! ! 

In this sphere of difficulty, Mr. Merewether continued to labour with calm 
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Hud lutyiddiijy perseverance. Grieved he could not fail to be at the spirit which 
was rising around him ; but it neither damped his zeal nor abated his exertions. 
The efibrts of the Papists were met with corresponding activity on his part, 
aided by Sir George Heaumoiit, the lord of the manor, and tlie lending landed 
propi'ietor of the neighbourhood, whose conduct on this occasion was in perfect 
keeping with every act of l»ia useful and public-spirited career. 

At lengtli, however, the question was put lixirly at issue. A churcii-rate, of 
very niodeiate amount—only ihree-halfpcncc in the pound — was proposed for 
repairs wiiich could not with safety be delayed, and for necessaries iiHUspensi.vble 
to t'le due performance of divine worship. This rate was at once resisted; and 
Mr. Merewether was given to understand the Papists would not permit him to 
have it. 

A poll was demanded; and prominent on the scene came Mr. Ambrose 
Phillips as tiie main opposer of the rate. Oti giving his vote against it, 
he thought it necessary to perpetrate a .-peech, thus singularly closed : “ The 
Church of England is but a sect. It is, in my opinion, lihout the best of all tlic 
suets who are without the pule of the true church; but it, like all other sects, 
MUS I i»EM) to the Church of Home.” 

Tliis was uttered in the presence of the clei-gyman of the parish ; who was 
there, not voliintanly, but ofHcially, us chairman — in a situation in which he 
was obliged to hear all, but could not well reply, and iiefore an excited luid 
iiitenipciatc multitude! lias Mr. Phillips, together with the tenets ofProlc.st- 
aiitism, cast away all the courtesy and self-restraint of a gentleman ? 

liut Mr. Phillips, with Catholicism, lias put on Radicalism, llis creed is to 
“ go the whole hog." To the opponents of tlie rate ale was, by bis orders, 
lavishly supplied at all the publicdiouses. Suppers were provided at his expense 
for tiie voters on his side the question. Those who were in arruar for their poor- 
rates, but thought n ifli him, had this cmbaigo on their vote removed by bis purse. 
Kolliing, in fact, that inlluence or money could cftecl was left untried ; and the 
result was a majority of one hundred and forty-.seven against the rale. It is a 
defeat — a signal one, we admit ; and loud and long-coiiliniied were the hurrahs 
of the Papists which bailed its aimounrcnieiit. 

But let the pco]do of England mark it well ; and let it nerve tlicm for llic 
struggle which is fast appioacliing. I.islen to tlie avowal — the premaliirc, but 
siiiceie avowal — which, in the iiiuineiit of triumph, fell from Mr. P.’s lips. 

At tlie dose of the poll ho again stcj)|ied forward, uncalled for, uiisonglit for; 
addressed tlie people at length on tlie illegality of cluirch-rutes—on their non¬ 
existence till within the last three liundrcd t ears—on the duly of the clergy to 
i.uj)poit the yjoor, as in Catholic times — on the comfort enjoyed liy the poorer 
classes ill Catholic ilays, contnisted with their penury and wrclcliediicss in Pio- 
lcsiantdn}s: lit topics, to he sure, for tlie place, the lime, and, above all, for 
the drniikcn, cxr.it«-d, rinious mob of his own dependants ranged around him. 
lie summed up hi.s diatribe with this pointed and emphatic dfclar.ilion : “ J, 
as a Catholic, tell yon there sha/i be so i>F;\c r till tlie two thnrclKs arc united !" 

It was well and feavles-ly replied, to one part of Ids harangue, by ^Ir. Milcliell, 
the curate of While.ick, that tlie cxiMenre of clinrcli-rate.s could be proveil long, 
long previous to tliadatc he had as.siimed and that as to the C.atliuhc clergy 
having su].ported tlicir poor in former times out of the churcli revenues, that was 
a doctrine winch had been ro.signcd long ago even by^llicir own writers; and 
that, if ho wished to see how completely that argument had been disposed of, 
he would refer Iiim to Mr. Hale’s work on llic ‘-uhject, to wliicli no answer bad 
ever been ait' iiipted. .\s to cluircli revemtes, tliat argimient came very badly 
from Ids lips, at that iiir.e wnd in that place. There were five hundred acres of 
land, formeily belonging to the church at Wldtwick, now- in the hands of lay 
proprietors; and the jitn ti/ at presttiL holding a large groiwrlion of those Jive 
hundred acres no one hiiew better than Mr. Vhillips himself. 

It Iiapiu'tis to he no other than his father, the owner of Garreiidoii! 

Blit Ml. Phillips calls himself a gentleman. He says he is such “ hy birth, 
•=by station, by property, and by education.’’ llis last plea must be admitted, 


• 'J'here i.s a document ill existence, sliewing them to have been in force in 
Kdward III.’s time. 
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am gnaw salis, if We are to judge by liis book—a religious one—dediculed lo 
the Virgin Mary; which dedication is as choice a bit of buftbonery as one would 
wish to read op a summer’s day. 

But where were his feelings as a gentleman, wiien lie permitted Mr. Merc- 
wether to be hissed, hooted, and abused at the close of the poll, for the simple 
performance of his duty as chairman; which indecent exhibition, with one single 
word or gesture, Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips might instantly have put down. 

And let his parting declaration be branded and burnt in upon the memory of 
every true Protestant — let it be echoed and re-echoed on every hustings, as the 
deliberate conviction of one of the richest and, we will add, most mischievous 
Kuglish Catholics—let it arouse the spirit of Prol&tantism through the length 
and breadth of the land, till, gathering strength by contiuued accession of numbers, 
it sweep away from our legislature t/ie whole band of Popish agitators, including 
him who has dared to call the wives and mothers of Knglaud strumpets; and 
silence, fixim a sense of shame, the self-styled Catholic gentleman who would 
beard our ministers in their own sanctuary. 

So much for controversy. Now for a word of compliment: 

riiKCL soM^nrs to jkan muli,£R, tui: nisioitiAN. 

BY SIR ECEUl'ON BRYUOES. 

Introduction. 

See a memoir of Jean Miiller in all the Biographies, lie died about 1807. He 
was a native of Shafl'hausen. See his will, in Notes to Maegregor’s Noli- 
Bouk,vo\. iii. 183o. liis correspondence with Bonsteden was published in 
a Preiich translation by Mud. Brunu, Hvo., Zurich, 1830. These letters arc 
full of learning, eloquence, and genius. Ills Historic of Switzerland is in 
nine vols. 8vo.: it is highly esteemed. His four vols. of a Coinjwndium of 
Universal History wei-e published after his death, in a French translation, by 
Hesse, of Geneva. 

I. 

MUlluu ! thou hadst au ardent mind; a heart 
Noble and eloquent; and learning vast. 

Clear, strong, and well digested; pure the tlioughl 
Was in thine own original fountain sought; — 

And 'twas thy glory what thou knew’st t' impart. 

Not a dark mantle o’er tliy talents cast 1 
For ever did the dame within thee burn, 

To others’ good thy labours’ fruit to turn ! 

Not idle words were thine, but soundly flowed 
The wafting tide of thy pellucid style; 

Of tliought profound, bearing the beamy load ; 

Sentiment, just; opinion without guile ; 

Never a slave to others’ ruling sway, • 

But drawing light from thine own bosom’s ray 1 

II. 

Thou wert the true historian ! In thy page 
No tainted party-politics broke out^ 

Nor mingled with the spring : thou sought’sl alone 
’The verity of facts and views profound — 

Not transient, twisted, of a selfish age. 

Lore tainted with suspicion and with doubt, 

To purposes of guile and fahsehood prone. 

In statement crooked, in design unsound. 

Philosophy was thine — the mighty love 
Of glorious knowledge: not by history’s tale 
The plots of mean ambition to approve. 

And make tlie purpose of the tiour prevail I 
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Tlwre i$ not aiigbt, wlien the occasion’s past, 

*Of lore if fbiil as party-authors cast. 

HI. 

But, all! tliy splendour for the coarser mind 
Of the world's atmosphere was too refined; 

The trembling fibres of thy heart and brain. 

Too sensitive mid noise and stortns to toil 
Among the cries of Knvy’s clamorous broil. 

Thou could’st nor peace, nor staff, nor solace find ; 

Nor against hate and wrong thy steps sustain; 

Nor in the pangs of want pursue thy vein. 

In troubled times, when violence and plot, 

O’erlurning all, made history a blot, 

ITiy buoyant soul, long struggling to contend 
Amid the fury of the battling wave. 

At last thou sunkest ere thy manhood’s end, 

With broken heart borne to the silent grave! 

As poor Lord Palmereton is in the sorriest jiossible plight just at present, 
wo, from pure charity and affectionate sympathy, beg to recall to him the happy 
moments when, in company with Wilson Croker and other clever Conservatives, 
his lordship amused himself by rpiizzing his majesty’s opposition, from Ponsonby 
to Paul Methuen, in the New HVi^ Guide. One of tlic songs in that lively 
publication is generally attributed <o Cupid’s own quill; and, regarding it as a 
remarkable instance of unconscious piophecy on llie part of one man, who fancies 
he is roasting another rather than himself, we shall copy it. It is a parody on 
Moore’s well-known song, “ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” 
and bears date 1819, at which period it was addressed to Paul Methuen, Estj. 
Its just application, in 1837, will suggest itself on the most cursory perusal. 

SONG. 

Believe me, when all those ridiculous airs. 

Which you practise so pretty to-day. 

Shall vanisli by age, and thy well-arranged hairs. 

Like inr own, be botli scanty and grey,—. 

Thou wilt still be a goose, as a goose thou bast been, 

(Tho’ a fop and a fribble no moie). 

And the world, which has laughed at the fool of eighteen, 

Will laugh at the fool of three-score. 

’I'is not while you wear a smart coat of dark brown, 

A eat trousers, and waistcoat so full, 

'J'liat the absolute blank of a mind can be known. 

Which time will but render more dull. 

Oh, the fool who is truly' so, never forgets. 

But still fools it on to the close; 

As Palmerston leaves the debate, when be sets. 

Just as dark as it was when he rose. 

The best possible comment on this last passage wiis furnished in Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s recent oration in further mystification of Spanish affiiirs. Ilis lord- 
ship talked through from six to seven closely printed columns of the Times; and 
the juvenile Whig realised the prediction of Roebuck, the Radical, of giving no 
explanation at all. One point, however, was unintentionally made manifest by 
Palmerston—viz. that out his majesty’s government must go. For, had not that 
fatal necessity impended over the incapables, nothing covdd have roused Cupid 
from his reclining couch. When even his rosy stntle broikdened into a ghastly 
grit), it was very evident Utat matters must be desperate indeed. 

” And the waiters at Brookes’s are loud in their wail. 

And mute is the Holland-house temple of Baal; 

And the might of the party, in spite or big words. 

Hath melted like snow bo^ in Commons and Lotds.” 
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A book very beautifully printed, dedicated to the king, and adorned with gilt 
edges, has been published by Mortimer of Wigmorc Street, entitled T/te PosUhn 
of the Baronets o f the British Empire. The author’s motto is taken from Schiller, 
and, translated into ^ain English, intimates that he (the author) will not be ranked 
below his equals. To this, however, he contends tliat the gentry of England 
must submit abroad, when they come in contact with the continental lesser 
nobility. It would appear, that our author is connected with the baronetcy; 
and great is his indignation at the presumption of persons like Prince Puckler 
Muskau taking precedence of English gentlemen of old families, lie states, 
likewise, that all sorts of blunders arc made by, foreigners as to our several 
titles of rank and dignity—for instance, that being at the bar is thought a dis* 
grace, as in some instances it is. Hut, on the other hand, we have heard of a 
respectable London tailor, who made a ]irogre$s of great distinction through Ger¬ 
many, in consequence Of Ins having designated himself, “ Elector ofWestminster;” 
and another fortunate Englisliman received ail possible attention, from the circum¬ 
stance of M.P. being appended to his name on his cards, though all he, innocent 
man, intended to intimate was, that he followed the profession of a Miniature 
Fainter. The author is especially pathetic, when lamenting the folly of English 
ladies, whose mania for princes, marquesses, counts oi the holy Roman empire, 
&c. is laughable enough. The Austrian gentleman who gave the author the 
following bit of advice must, we presume, be personally acquainted with \'on 
Ruumer. A fifth-rate American has since given us a specimen in this way, but 
his day is over: 

“ * Take care of our literary men ; for be sure, when its suits their purpose, they 
will not foil to make a market of your conversttion and of your company !’” 

A gooil many of the scribblers of Cockaigne are great market-gardeners in this 
way, which is atrociously unjust; or vain, indeed, would be any attempt at reta¬ 
liation. Fancy trying to make a market of the conversatioH and compaai/ of our 
literary men 1” Shall we enumerate ? Hy no means. 

nOUBTS AND 1 E.vns. 

BY AN EMINENT HAND. 

A cabinet council was called t’other day, 

To con o’er the farce of the " Uevil to Pay j” 

When the nondescript noodles, from Commons and I’eeis, 

Thus freely gave vent to their doubts and their fears. 

Derry down! 

The Premier began with his legs on the table: 

Cried he, “ I have faced it as long as I’m able; 

Hut the Duke's speech on Spain is too much, and I doubt, 

'iliat, do what we will, we must shortly turn out.” 

Derry down! 

This statesmanlike statement, gave rise to a splutter. 

And set even Cupid’s old wings in a flutter j 

lie homm’d twice or thrice, just bis courage to cheer. 

Till he gained resolution to falter, ** 1 fear!” 

Derry down! 

" 1 fear,” quoth his lordship, ” that Tiverton’s wants 
Are as hard to supply as the wishes of Hants; * 

That folly is punished more fiercely timn sin. 

And that if go out, I shall never get in.” 

Derry down! 

” 1 donht,” said Spring Bice, ” if the noddle of Neckar 
Could manage the bores that beset the exchequer 
When Glenelg, with a languishing lid and a sigh. 

Exclaimed, “ Was e’er minister bothered as 11 

Deny down! 

t 

‘‘ While Bapiaeau preaches ’gainst council and king 
In Canada,.. h«rt rve the same sort of thii^; 
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l or Kadical lluebuck kee[)S I'ou'in^ away, 

And, but for fierce Stanley, would strangle George Grey. 

JJerry down ! 

“ 1 fear!—•Who’s afraid ?” cried llowick, with scorn; 

“ Was the cabinet conch ever free from a thorn ? 

Vet J doubt that our own is so sternly quick*set, 

'I'bat the longer we stay, the more scratching we’ll get.” 

Derry down! 

Lord Johnny then simpered and ventured to say, 

That others might go—for himself, he would stay ; — 
That is, if O’Connell could still be kept quiet. 

And the paupers grow fat on the new poor-law diet. 

Derry down! 

At die name of O’Connell, mild Melbourne, tho’ loath 
To use strong expressions, sent fordi a huge oath ; 

Which we dare not rejieat to Conservative ears. 

But which put a full stop to all Whig doubts and fears. 

Derrj’ down! 


LAMBCTll RECOKOS. 

A motion, originally made by Joseph Hume, and afterwards reitenited by 
the member for Finsbury, for the production of “ copies of ail tlie parliamentary 
surveys of church lands preserved in the library of manuscripts at Lambeth, and 
wliich were made under an ordinantfe of parliament in 1646,” has caused a vast 
quantity of ignorance and stupidity to be displayed on the part of the lladicats 
out of parliament. It does not, indeed, appear that the honourable members 
were themselves much bettor acquainted witli the nature of the documents, 
of wliich they express an anxious desire to obtain |)osscs$ion. Tlie attorney- 
general, wiio, e,r officio, ought to have know n better, did not, in his answer to 
the motion, seem to possess any sort of acquainUmce with the subject. He could 
not see, he said, how they were to order an officer to go into the archbishop’s 
library and transcribe tliem; and if they coidd, who was to pay for the trans¬ 
cription ? On this, Hume contended that the surveys were a parliamentary 
document; and that it was for the archhislio]) to s.itisfy the House liow lie got 
]jos8essioti of it. That House, he characteristically observed, was not bound to 
“ stand up as the protector of stolen goods.” 

l-hc Sjtfctator newspaper, on the Radical side, remarks that the documents 
in question are now as useless to the public as if they were written in Chaldaic ; 
but if they were intelligibly printed by order of the House of Commons, we are 
informed that they would illustrate some nitlier ancient, and some more recent, 
dabbling and jobbing in church lands, of wliich [leojile in general, and our 
representatives in particular, have little suspicion. 

N\e have frequently consulted these documenls, to which the present arcli- 
bishop has alw ays liberally afforded every facility of access, with free permission 
to transcribe whatever portions we required ; qutf can say, that so far from being 
as useless as if written in Chaldaic, which the Spectator and his friends seem to 
consider an unknown tongue, they are plainly hut neatly written in the common 
secretary hand, and are, therefore, intelligible to school-boys. “ It is pretty 
notorious,” says the editor, if Mr. Duncombe himself did not write the article, 
“ tliat in some way, known to few but accomplices in and gainers by such 
transactions, large fortunes and noble houses have been erected on property 
almost clandestinely, and, we dare say, in many instances, transferred from the 
church to laymen. We do not, of course, allude to the violent and wholesale 
spoliation of Henry VIII.;" but to a transaction which occurred in 1768, and 
which lias no more connexion with the I.amheth MSS. than with the suppression 
of monasteries. ^ 

• Over-eager logicians are said sometimes to prove loo much; and it seems 
that the eagerness of partisans sometimes betrays them into the expression of 
condemnatory strictures, which apply to none but such as entertain their own 
principles. These innocents, like the captives of Plautus— 
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" Inseieiitcs suu bibi fulbciu, 
liu coinpai'uiunt et conlinxvruiit doluiii." 

Dr. Duciii el, kee])er of the aichiepiscopal records in 17GO, prcpaied a copious 
index to these volumes, and wrote the following explanation of the origin of the 
surveys:— 

Among otlior great iUteratiuns made in our constitution, not only an ordinance of 
parliament was tua(&. Oct 9,1646, for abolisliing of urebbisbops and bishops within 
the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, and for^ settling of their lands and 
jiossessions upon trustees, for the use of the commonwealth,* but also of deans and 
chapters, canons, prebends,' and other offices and*titles of or belonging to any 
cathedral or collegiate church, or chapel, w.'thin England and Wales, and selling 
their lands,f enforced and explained ))y the subsequent acts of June 2, 23, 25, and 
July 31. 

As forcible and violent a seizure of church properly as any complained of 
against Henry VIII. was, therefore, made by the proto-lladicals then in power. 
The disposition of the “.stolen goods’'was made in the following nianner, as 
described by Dr. Ducarel 

“ Afterwards, to give some colour of piety to these jirocuedings, and to seem 
mighty zealous fur preaching, wherein the chief part of religion was then made to 
consist, tite powers lu being thought lit to dedicate some part of this largo revenuo 
to pious uses, to the amount of 18,0001^. a-year, for the maintenance of preaching 
ministers, and 20001. a-ye»r for the increase of thc) maintenance of masterships of 
colleges, ill both universities, whose maintenance was not sufficient; besides 801. per 
annum to the Margaret jnofc&sor «t Oxford, ^ By this net, every living was to bo 
made tip 100/. a-yenr; mid commissioners were sent by the keepers of the liberties 
of England into every county witli iiistnictions ( Peifeet Diurnalt, No. XI,; Feb. IP, 
1649-,'jO, p. 9t). Of the certificates or surveys returned (some of them originals, but 
the greater part office-copies) consist tho taeiiiii-one volumes in the l.ambcth library. 
The intended augmentation, liowever, came to little or iiotliing. The certificates and 
leturns iindoubtedlv remained in Chaiuery till after the Hestoralion." 

The .subseipieiil lii"toi'y of tlicso surveys, wliicli are sometimes called by tliosc 
who have occasion to refer to them, the “ Oliveriaii Purveys,” is curious, and 
accounts for llie non-existence of a very great majority of the originals. By an 
ordinance of piirliament, a registrar was nppohited, to nliom the original surveys 
were transmitted by the commissioners, and duplicates orliansciiptsofthem were 
delivereil to llie trustees or commissioners nominated for the sale of the possessions 
plinidcrcd from the church. 

“ On the loth of Augii.st, 1660,” s.iys Or. Ducarel, “ iiiibriuation was given to 

file house of communs, that William Aylolle and-Ayloffe liadconietu the public 

oflico in Broad Street, where the records, books, and survey's relating to the bishops, 
and deans, nsid cliapter-laiid.s, were kept for his majesty’s service and the public, 
jmttiiig the officer!, out of jiossessioii, sealing up the doors, breaking o]ien the locks 
where several of the records were, and jiossessing themselves of the key's lielouging 
to the treasury, and daily ransacking auioiig them, to the great prejinlice ofthuusmids 
concerned tlierein; and hv transferring and misplacing thereof, a jierfect to his 
majesty and to this liouse, touching the same, will be disahhnl: it was ordered, that 

the said William Avioffo and-Aylofte should forthwith return back nil books, 

writings, and evidences, found by' them in llie |)iihlic offiee, relating to the sale of 
bishops, and deans, and chajitcr-lands, in Broad Street, with tlie office itself, to the 
hands and custody of the officers who fornierlv btid the some in charge; and that the 
serjeunt-nt-uriiis attending this house do see tlie samn donettccordingiy.”|| 

It was also ordered, May 13, ](i6?, “ that Mr. Michael .Mallett and Mr. William 
Ayloffie do deliver nil such surveys, ami other records and writing concerning tlie 
archbishopricks, hi.sliopricks, and deans and chapters, which are in their hands, unto 
the most reverend father in God, tlie Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, who is desired 


* Scousll’s CoUeclion tif Acts, part i, p. 99. t I'**"!* u* P« Id* 

X Jb. pp. 39, 44, 45,68. j Ib. pp. <H), 111, ivc. 

II Commons’ JournaU, vol. viii. p. 11J. 
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to take care for the preservation thereof, and to dispose of the same to tlie respective 
bishops, deans, and chapters, who are tlierein concerned, if he shall think fit.” 

Fortunately for the public, the discretion of Archbishop Juxon, and of Ids 
successors in the see of Canterbury, lias prevented the dispersion of these records 
in the manner recommended by parliament; and they arc now, though far from 
being complete, accessible for private pur))oses, on application to the present 
liberal and enlightened ]iossessor of the Lambeth Palace, who is the last man in 
the kingdom to keep any useful manuscript in his possession under a Chaldaic 
lock. Wc should add, that the surveys in (juestion are admitted in evidence as 
original records, by a decree of the Court of Exchequer, dated 19th .Tuly, 1775, 
signed by Lord Chief Haron Smyth,•* and llartins Eyre and Uurland; and in 
November and December of the same year, in a tithe case of Travers versus Oxton, 
Archbishop Cornwallis allowed the third volume to be jn-oduced in evidence 
before that court. The Spectator further says, 

“ The objection to Mr. Uuiicoinbe’s motion is, tlint the copies will cost a good 
deal of money ; but this cannot be honestly urged by men who have supported that 
enormous .snccession of jobs, the record commissions, at an expense of half a million 
to the country. Incorrect transcripts of musty, useless trumpery, have cost the 
country scores of thousnuds per annum ; and now, are we to be told, when it is pro* 
posed to publish very curious and valu.ahle documents, having direct reference to tlie 
legislation of the day, and to subjects tiuiversnlly and immediately interesting, that 
the expense is what the nation cannot afford ? This apology for concealing dis* 
agreeable facts ought not to serve tlie turn of those who offer it. The house ot com. 
mons should insist upon having the l.nmbetli surveys on its table, in a convenient and 
useful form.” «= 

There can he no c|ueslioii, tli.'it the THambeth surveys, relating as they do, 
solely to ecclesiastical possessions, are in their proper place of depository; but 
wiiether they are worth the expense of printing, is another affair. A few words 
descriptive of the nature of their contents, may go some way to decide this 
matter. The commissioners were generally persons of property or consequence 
within the hundred or district, in which they made the survey, and were, 
also, as appears from their own language, well affected to the commonwealth. 
Tliey state the nature of the living, and in whom the ])resentation is vested; 
then, generally, follow the dimensions, with the exact situation, of the parish ; if 
there are chapelries de|)cndent upon it, they mention the distance of each from 
the church, and sometimes the number of inliabitiints in each cliapelry. The 
gross amount of tithes, and whether they are held by the incumbent, or arc leased 
to laymen, are slated ; and in some surveys, the tithes are particularly specified. 
Tile character of the incumbent forms, as may be conceived, a conspicuotis 
passage in these surveys; if he be like the commissioners, he is invariably" a 
godly, pains-taking minister,” and, as the clergy of the establishment were then 
mostly ousted of their livings, there were few other ministers In describe. Preach¬ 
ing and praying being, in those godly days, deemed the chief, if not the sole, 
essentials of religion, it was an object to provide as many ministers in a place, us 
it was possible for it to support; consequently, by far the largest portion of each 
survey is occupied witli classifications of villages and hamlets, which the com* 
missioners recommend to be constituted into a parish by themselves, and to have 
a new parish church erected on a site, which they carefirtly select and describe 
by boundaries. In this way, they contrive to carve a moderately sized parish 
into five, six, or seven distinct parishes. Nothing more is contained in the twenty- 
one volumes, which the attorneyageneral lias iiiiiltiplied into forty. They are some¬ 
times useful to the writer of a topographical history, who has occasion to compaie 
the population of a district at different periods, but in this be is not always 
gratified: and they are sometimes useful to clergymen in disputes about tithes; 
but of any other recommendable quality they are totally destitute. We appre¬ 
hend, that, if the house of commons find it necessary to obtain repossession of the 
cogies, and the very few originals that now remain, they have only to rescind their 
own order by which tlie custody of them was transferred to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, by whose care the manuscripts liave been preserved in a body, 
instead of being—as recommended by the parliament of 1662—dispersed 
among the various diocesses and deaneries of the kingdom. 
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Hard-pressed as we arc, we must make room for the following letter and 
poem. 

To Oliveb YonkE, E$q. 


Sib,—1 am a luidiHo-aized, middle-aged member of the middle classes; a native 
of one of the midland counties, and at present residing in Middlesex. My health, 
temper, habits, prejudices, predilections, loves, hatreds, hopes, and fears, are all 
middling. Having felt the consequences of tliis state of things, I beg to present you 
with the following poem, which embodies my view of the matter, and which yon 
may insert, or not, as you please. If you do, I shall not be highly delighted; 
if you don’t, I shall not he dreadfully disappointed; but in either case shall continue, 

Tolerably yours, , Simox So-So. 


flood countrymen all, come listen to me. 
I’ve a truth which J must not bury; 

W hatever your age, your rank, or degree, 
I advise you all to be " very.” 

If, for instance, a woman you wish to 
woo. 

Be her humour or grave or merry. 

The game is your own,~you’ve nothing 
to do 

But make her believe you—" very.” 

Very sad, very gay, very sharp, very flat. 
Very given to tea, or to sherry,— 
Very hot, very cold, very this, very that, 
N'ery any thing—so you’re “ very.” 

Very tall, ver^ short, very dark, very fair. 
Very pale m the face, or florid ; 

Xay, 1 ’ VO known a man loved to the verge 
of despair 

For being surpassingly horrid. 

And the women arc right, us always they 
arc. 

Dear creatures! fur whore is the pleasure 
Or profit of making a life-guiding star 
Ufa mortal of mere standard measure ? 

In politics, too, your “ very” ’s the sound 
That charms a whole herd to follow j 


Very great is the Duke, Peel very pro¬ 
found. 

And the Whigs very little and hollow. 

Til us all that is great, good, wise in the 
land 

Flocks round the Conservative stan¬ 
dard ; 

While all that is stamped with iniquity’s 
brand 

To \Vhiggerv’s humbug has pandered. 

In both we have " very” the leader of 

o men ;' 

And ill the republic ofletters 

’I’is “ very” denotes the remarkable pen 

'J'o which dull-men or wits are the 
debtors. 

\'t*ry light is (he prose, very heavy the 
rhyme 

Of the writers of poems and novels; 

Excepting the few who are very sublime, 

Very vilely each nondescript grovels. 

But the voiy great triumph of “ very” 
itself 

Which the veriestcur can’t gainsay, sir, 

Is, when all other magazines laid on the 
shelf. 

Old England is fondling her Fraier / 


Though inattentive to measure, our correspondent speaks sensibly, e.specially 
in tlie last line. 
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t hftng the Mmilh /« vihick the Prineete Vietor'm urnees at her Majoritti, the latter 
Sonnet w dedicated to Her Eoi/al Ilighnets, without the pemhtion (f 
Sir John Conroy, 


»Y silt MORCAK o’dOHEIITY, KART. 

*? * , f 

I. 

It is the lime for “ babbling of green fields ” 

(So Capell and tlie Shakespeare-noting tribe 

Itead ill Dame Quickly’s speech :* whether tlie scrilie, 

Who moofned o’er FalstaiT’s death so wrote, it )'ields 
Matter of <[uestion; but the sonnet shields 
My readers, by its structure complicate, 

, From danger of being bored by such debate),— 

' For May, much sung by every bard who wields 
The plume poetic, enters; and the sun. 

Which seemed determined to liave spent the year 
In foreign travel, hath at last begun. 

And what l.oigh ll.-int calls “ greeneiy” will appear 
I.n spots not hymned by Cockney or by Laker,— 

For e'en th’ f)ld Bailey sports its own Greenacre. 

II. 

Oh ! that Jack Keats were living now ! I think 
Tlie Quarterly barbarian should be hung 
Who snulfed'out by an article 1 him who sung — 

“ Oh for a fountain of eternal drink. 

Pouring for ever from the heaven’s brink !”I 
It is a distich to create a thirst 
I'Lvcn in the ribs of death ! For such a burst 
Of liquor now 1 pray. That of our pink, 

Our posy, of our briglit coiisumniate fiovver. 

Our own old merry Kngland's blooming rose, 

1 should in heaienly tn)> the health propose, 

Wishing her bjessings in abundant shower. 

But, as the gods pour down no nectar, here. 

Fair Princess, here’s your health in toildy as sincere. 

M.O’D. 


Thatched House Tavern, Thursday. 

---.----- 4. 


NOTKS. 

* Hen. V., ut ii. sc. S. Quickly, in guess, but I think the true reading after 
the original edition,is made to £ty, “ his , all. 

nose was as sharp as a pen, aud a table of f Fh/e Byron's hunent over Keats, 

green fields altered bv Capell to, “ and t Bond fide, from “ llndymion.” 

a’ babbled of green fields,” A tolerable 
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HOMAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 


The amazing tenderness displayed by 
the Wl)ig«, tlie Radicals, and the Dis¬ 
senters, to e\ery Popish institution, and 
their unsparing severity toward every 
I’rotestant one, would be regarded as a 
striking piienomenon, if tlie systematic 
frequency of these partialities did not 
forbid it. Bills are framed for hamper¬ 
ing and nnchristianising the universities 
of Britain, but the Popish educational 
institutions of the sister island are fos¬ 
tered. Commissions, the most expen¬ 
sive and burdensome, are gut up for 
the purpose of ransacking parishes and 
cathedrals to ascertain if there can be 
advanced any plausible pretext for with¬ 
holding additional grants to Protestant¬ 
ism ; and when at length moral force will 
extort a few pounds for the advancement 
of truth, they are wrung from men now 
in power as drops of life-blood ; while 
libemlity, and “ no bigotry," and many 
a flimsy reason, dictate instant com- 
])liance with the supplication of the 
I'opish hierarchy. This cannot be 
owing altogether to the Big Beggarman’s 
influence. He is a sturdy dog, and 
deserves much of the “ brutal and 
bloody" Whigs for his “ disiuterested " 
support, but be cannot be the cause of 
a political preference of Popery and 
a coextensive persecution of Protest¬ 
antism so consistent throughout. It 
must atise from the natural alliance 
existing between kindred characters. 
Popery, Infidelity, Radicalism, and 
Voluntaryism, the four forces that drag 
III turn the Melbourne cabinet, are, ip 

VOL. XV.. NO. XC. 


fact, homogeneous principles. They 
helyforward each other; and this is the 
explication of the seeming contradic¬ 
tion that the same political party that 

f iatronise the [.ondoii Uiiivei-sity" Col- 
oge, will also, in the face of tlie most 
solemn reasons to the contrary, con¬ 
tinue the national grant to Maynooth. 
All corrupting elements do well to 
putrefy together. We are of opinion, 
from a careful circumspection of the 
whole horizon, that the prediction of 
Canning is aliout to be fulfilled, that 
tlie latter half of the nineteenth century 
Tvould be marked by a “ war of 
opinions and principles." Sound men 
are beginning to extend tbeir observa¬ 
tions more closely to the principles out 
of which national practices emanate; 
and if, on thoiough inquiry, it come to 
be demonstrated that Popery is a system 
of disaffection and divided allegiance, 
and Maynooth, with other similar estab¬ 
lishments, only so many foci through 
which its tendeuces come concentrated, 
and yet more embittered, it will then 
be seen how far this country will put 
up with men and measures in its very 
bosom tliat poison society and rack the 
nation witTi a perpetual feverishness. 

I.—IIiSTOiiv or Maynooth. 

In order to furnish our readers with 
some idea of the origin and workings of 
Maynooth, we shall briefly glaiice at its 
history. l)r. Troy, and Dr. O’Reilly, 
and other Roman Catholic hishups, ap-- 
plied to Mr. Pitt for endownieiiis to 
3 A 
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supjjorl u home seminary for the Ilomish 
priesthood. Tlie o&lemihle jilai tliey 
used was, tliat the institution of such a 
scmiii|ury would prevent tlie Irish priests 
from going to tlie Contitieiti, and there 
imbibingaiili-Hiitish sentimeuts; while 
tire mil raison was, that tlie priests 
edueatod on the Continent were of 
families too respectable, and habits, 
arising from their foreign education, 
too relined and orderly, to-submit to 
the command of their bislipps, to qn- 
veiiom the minds and exaspenitc the 
feelings of the Irish peasantry against 
every thing British and Brolestaut. It 
may be said we arc uncharitable in 
aflixing the latter and discarding the 
former pretext; but facts bear us out, 
and upwards of forty years’ experi¬ 
ence of the fruits of Maynooth confirms 
our conclusions. It will be observed 
that-Drs. Troy and O’Ueilly begged 
for the endowment of Maynoolh on the 
avowed grounds that it would make the 
priests less republican, and more at¬ 
tached to the British constituuon. 
This was the manifesto put into the 
hands of Mr. Pitt; and the manifesto 
that dazzled, by its plausibilities, the 
eyes of that accomplished statesman, 
and extorted from him a grant, which 
we shall prove to be a bonus on treason, 
disloyalty, and immorality. Now, let 
it be observed, that during that very 
year in wliicli these Papal bishops put 
forward such professions of loyally, they 
were in secret correspondence with the 
committee of Homan Catliolics sitting 
in Dublin, the members of which were 
open republicans, and the hond fide 
though secret rulers of six millions of 
the Irish population. Their leader, 
iMr. WolfTone, declares in liis Journal 
that the members of this committee, 
with whom Drs, Troy and O'lleilly, 
and other Popish bishops, were in con¬ 
stant communication, and by whose 
united endeavours the system of edu¬ 
cation at Maynoolh was devised, were 
all of them the advocates of “ republi¬ 
canism and separation from England 
that it was their object “ to subvert the 
tyranny of England, and fprm a free 
republic;” and that they, and all tlie 
Homan Catholics, ** were trained in an 
hereditary hatred and abhorrence of the 
English name.” Now, what are we to 
umlerstand by this ? The Homan Ca- 
^tholic bishops declared in public their 
loyalty and their anxiety to conciliate 
. every priest and peasant to the British 
govearnment; while, in private, they 


carried on the most active plans for 
tlie dismenibermtsit of the empire, the 
ascendancy of Popery, and the weaken¬ 
ing, if not utter suppi^ssioii, of Pro¬ 
testantism ill Ireland; loyalty was on 
their lips, ami foul treachery in their 
hearts; their words were full of meek¬ 
ness, but their intentions were at once 
deceitful and murderou.s. In order that 

layiiooti 

was sought to be endowed may be still 
more patent, we have to add, that 
Du. IIussEv, who encouraged the 
unions then formed, whether NVhiteboy 
defenders, or Hibboiunen, and who 
called upon the Popish clergy to come 
forward with their support and counte¬ 
nance to tlieseanli-social combinations, 
was appointed the riasT 1’uf.sidf.nt 
of the College of Maynooth. Tlio.se 
things were not seen during tlie time 
of their occurrence; and, accordingly, 
fresh petitions for additional grants to 
Maynooth were sent up by llic priests, 
and, unhappily, too quietly respomled 
to. Mr. Colquhoun, who has drawn 
up a statistical account of this subject, 
in the form of a speech, containing 
much curious researcli, observes, 

It is curious to turn to the debate 
which took place that year on the sub¬ 
ject of the grant to IMuynootli, which the 
Whig jiarty wished Mr. Perceval’s go¬ 
vernment to increase. After the exposure 
of their real designs, it is most ludicrous 
to turn to the views of gentlemen in par¬ 
liament. Sir.!. Newport snj’s, ‘ To re¬ 
duce the gnint would he to make the 
priesthood hostile ; would place parishes 
under the direction of uneducated men, 
who would instil into their perisltioners 
abhorrence of England.’ Mr. Ponsonhy 
says, * Considering the iniluence which 
the priests had over the people, it was 
wise in statesmen to keep them in good 
humour.’ Mr. Grattan says, ‘ It tlie 
priosts went abroad, they would bring 
w'ith them foreign connexions and obliga. 
tions: every moans should be taken to 
give tiiom an education, with native ha¬ 
bits and foefings.* Persuading them¬ 
selves, forsooth, that the increase of a 
few thousand pounds to the college at 
Maynooth would secure to England the 
attachment of that priesthood, whom I 
haro just shewn to be deep in all the 
plots and conspiracies against her.’* 

Such were ■ the transparent exjie- 
dienccs by which Britain was tre¬ 
panned into a disastrous concession 
of her strength, and disgraceful com¬ 
promise of her principles; impressing 
sHongly on our minds a lesson we 
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need to learn well in tlie present day, 
that safety can only be secured by 
stern adherence to principles; and that 
evils, which we try to avert by mere 
expediency, will be perpetuated and 
increased, rather tlian destroyed. May- 
nooth was endowed at the beck of ex- 
l>edicncy, in order to produce greater 
loyalty among the Papist priesthood of 
Ireland, and it has been proved to be 
the very hreast from whicli they drink 
in most copiously the principles of 
antipathy to England, and persecution 
of Protestantism. The writer we have 
last quoted makes the following remarks 
on the influence of Maynooth during 
the hater yetirs of ita history : 

“ In 1823 tli(* Homan Cuthulic Asso¬ 
ciation biigan. \Vo are all familiar with 
its i)roroedings. What part the priests 
lioi'c ill Uicm 1 will rell you in the words 
of Mr. W'yse ; ‘ 'I’he clergy, too, sent in 
tlii'ir adhesion from time to time. Alny- 
iiooiii began to be felt. Irishmen who 
had never left Ireland wero the priests 
whom it sent forth. A groat many of the 
(lergy still retained their former fears — 
were too much afTected by a sense of the 
decencies of their order; but the new 
class of the clergy W'cre roused they 
stepped out, beyond the modesty of their 
habitual functions, into the activity of 
public life. Tlie priesthood no longer 
refusoil co-operation ; they joined every 
meeting ; seconded every proposition ; 
lent their aid to every project: they be- 
rame interested in the voluntary levies ; 
grow champions in the cause of the As¬ 
sociation, and the principal channels by 
which its influence was communicated.’ 
Dr. Kelly, Hishop of Waterford, of whom 
Mr. Wyse says that he had tlic sumo 
spirit as Dr. Hussey, a republican, set 
(be example; anil, in lino, two thousand 
six hundred priests, and almost all the 
bi.slio])s, became enrolled mombers of the 
Association. Tiie next tiling was to join 
vigorously in the political elections. 
This began in Waterford in 1824: it 
was followed by Clare, and became ibe 
bnbitual practice. The priests, as Mr. 
('roly says, turned tlieir chapels into 
political club-houses; and the priest, 
arm-in-arm with the Agitator, delivered 
])olitical philippics worn the altar. 
Messrs. Shell and T.awless wero to be 
found canvassing with Fathers Murphy 
and Mueguire. The priests drove the 
electors to the booths, and presided at 
the |>all. Then esme emancipation, 
extorted by the terrors of rebellion, 
llefomi ojieiicd new fields for the in. 
fhienee ot the priests. In 1831, they 
raised again tlio cry for repeal, Mr. 
Mullen, county Meath, a repenjey, tells 


us that of his club several priests were 
members, and the object of this club 
was repeal. In 1832 arose the nnti-titho 
agitation. Of this the priests were tlie 
leaders. Mr. Bingleton says, there was 
not one anti-tithe meeting which the 
priests did not attend. Wo come to the 
lust general election. The mask is now 
entirely abandoned. Bishops M'llale, 
Nolan, and Abraham, address their clergy, 
exciting them to take a part in the elec¬ 
tions : the clergy are not slow to follow. 
Ii? county Kerry, in every chapel except 
three, the priests make violent political 
addresses, and denounce every curse 
against those who would not vote for the 
Catholic candidate; but they did not 
confine themselves to addresses in that 
county alone. TwentyAhree priests head 
mobs, use ])ersonal violence, attack and 
abuse the refractory; nor was there n 
species of outrage which was not in¬ 
flicted. But this was not confined to 
county Kerry ; it extended over f allow, 
Queen’s County,-Wexford, and Tipperary, 
la fact, such was the terror, that no 
man’s life w’as safe who did not act 
according to the will of the priest. And 
when one witness is asked wliether a 
person then in I.ondon could state facts 
whicli he knew, which imjdicnted the 
priest, and return to Ireland, he says he 
could not-—* his life would not be safe ; 
he would bo assassinated in twenty-four 
hours.’” 

Such is an outline of the origin and 
progress of this institution. It was 
founded in deceit, and upheld by a 
false expediency, and is now employed 
to ends fatal to tlic prosperity of Ireland 
and to the peace of England ; and so 
strongly are these facts beginning at 
leugtii to be felt, that the Conservative 
Associations of the country are awak¬ 
ened to a consideration of the subject, 
and parliament at present called upon 
to investigate it. - 

II.— GEKr.nAL Opinions of 
Mavnootu. 

We wish to call attention to these, 
as many individuals of conflicting poli¬ 
tical parties have, irotn a dispassionate 
examination of the workings of May¬ 
nooth, expressed almost the same sen¬ 
timents; and as we have also before 
us the evidence of individuals educated 
at Maynooth, and conversant alike with 
its arcana and its attitude. 

The first we,shall quote is from the 
work of a gentleman who holds what, 
are called liberal opinions. Mr. Inglis 
snys, in his work on Ireland ; 

J ontortaio no doubt that the tlisor'* 
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dera which originate in hatred ofPro- 
teatantisni have boon increased 
Alaytioiftk education of the Homan (^a. 
tholio prioatbood. It is tlio Alaynooth 
priest who is tlie agitating priest: and 
if the foreign>edacatcd priest be a more 
liberabminded man, less a zealot, and 
less a hater of Protestantism, than is 
consistent with tiie present spirit of 
Catliolicism in Ireland, straightway an 
assistant red-hot from Maynooth is ap¬ 
pointed to the parish.” 

* « 

The Rev. .Tames Page, in hjs little 
work on Ireland, observes : 

•* I puss by the fact, that events liave 
proved that the policy of those who first 
supported the grant to IMaynootli was 
miserably short-sighted. I pass by the 
seditious and destructive doctrines found 
in its works of theology. 1 rest all upon 
tliis, that its priests are pledged to op- 
pose 'the circulation of tlie Bible ; and 
that on this, if on no other ground, 
should the grant he withdrawn, in order 
to prepare the way for' the regeneration 
of iJte country, by taking up all stumUing 
blocks out of the way of the people, by re¬ 
moving the greatest possible hinderance 
to the free course of God’s word. Let 
Protestant Britain be at length relieved 
from the sin of supporting this great 
impediment in the way of Ireland's 
happiness.”—P. 168. 

A writer in the Prulestant Journal 
for 1833 passes the following verdict 
on Maynooth, obviously from intimate 
acquaintance with its character: 

*' The gross ignorance and extreme 
narrow-mindedness from whence such 
mischievous absurdities emanate are 
easily accounted for, when we consider 
that a youth, who has once entered 
IVInynooth college, is thenceforth entirely 
immured wdthin its walls, is jealously 
debarred from all intercourse with the 
world, and his mind and body sub. 
jligated to a moral tyrannj and a series 
of jiersonal privations, which would ap¬ 
pear incredible, if they were not dis¬ 
tinctly laid down in the disciplinary laws 
of the college, and deposed to on oatli in 
tlie evidence taken before the commis¬ 
sioners of Education (PidsJ^ghth Re¬ 
port on Education passim). The candi¬ 
dates for holy orders arc in fact trained 
to bo slaves, in order that they may know 
how, in their turn, to exercise the tyranny 
of despots over their unhappy people. 
Their attainments, as it was observed 
•before, amount to small Latin and less 
Greek.” 


Grotty, a converted priest, makes the 
following statement to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic archbishop, Dr. Murray, Decem¬ 
ber 1835: 

“ You have charged me with having 
opposed, when a student in Alnynooth, 
the authorities of that house. Y’es, I 
denounced, in terms of honest indigna¬ 
tion, the vicious, narrow, and ruinous 
system of education pursued in that 
house, which i.s the hot-bed of bigotry, 
intolerance, and superstitiou. T publicly 
and openly declare the College of Alay- 
nooth has nover yet produced a guntTo- 
man or a scholar,* and that tlicrc never 
was an estahlishmont that stands in more 
need of a speedy reformation than that 
house, where four’hiiiulrcd jiriests are 
fed and educated by the liberality of a 
Protestant gorerumont, and who are let 
loose upon tlie world to disseminute I ho 
unchristian and anti-social doctrines and 
principles of bigotry and intolerance 
which they me taught in that house. 
To these (Alaynootli) jirieBts, who aro 
the active agents of O’Connell, may be 
attributed the ])einicious system of agi¬ 
tation, and the other nuniborless rala- 
inities that now distract our uuforUinatn 
country.” 

Even Dr. Wliaiely, liic Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, bus condensed 
a woild of disapprobation into thicc 
words on the character of this college. 
When Mr. Nolan, who was educated 
at Maynooth, presented himself to the 
arclibishop as a convert from Popery, 
to be examined for admission into the 
established church, it appears that his 
grace found him disqualified by igno¬ 
rance of Greek and Scripture ; and, in 
order to signify his sense of the bad 
workings of Maynooth, he lifted up his 
eyes, and exclaimed, “ Oh, Maynooth, 
Maynooth 1” Vet his grace is one of 
the advocates of the annual grant. 
Perhaps he acts on a distinction that 
has been occasionally put forward : 
he condemns the institution as an arch¬ 
bishop, but supports it as a legislator. 
Well, be it so ; but we must ask, when 
the devil takes the legislator, what will 
become of the archbishop? 

We come to another witness on tlie 
character and tendencies of Maynooth ; 
open, indeed, to suspicion,' but not to 
be overlooked. Eugene O’Beirne, the 
author of An Impartial View of the 
Internal Economy' and Discipline of 
Maynooth College, was a student at 
Maynooth, and, as appears, expelled 
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from it, owing to liis breaches of its 
discipline. We candidly admit that 
ll»ere is much personal and private 
resentment in the statement ofOueirne 
— much overcharged and irritated lan¬ 
guage. Tins pjirt of his work is there- 
i'oro useless. Hut llic plain outline of 
the discipline, the close surveillance 
to which the - students are subjected, 
the details and facts, arc in all respects 
identical with the testimony of those 
who deposed on oath before tlie go- 
vernnient commissioners, and were esta- 
blislicd also by other and independent 
evidence. It is~natural to expect strong 
language from (I’lleirne : he was vic¬ 
timised. The following is in substance 
the verdict of every investigator: 


“ It lias neither secured to the Roman 
Oatliolic priesthood u better education, 
nor a larger share of loyalty. I trust 1 
sliall bo able amply to demonstrate both 
pails of this proposition in the course of 
my snccpoding observations, I shall en- 
doiivour to shew that, ivliile the eduen. 
tioii is hy no means better in point of 
qualify, the charnefer of the priesthood 
has been lowered by the admission, in 
consequence of the facilities presented 
by government, of a less resjiectable 
class of persons into the college, than 
those who formerly entered into the sacer. 
ilotnl state. Of their increased iai/a/ty, 
1 need scarcely become Ibeir eulogist; 
but J will demonstrate that a system of 
tyrannical misrule exists w itliin the walls 
of the college, which, while it tends to 
debase and degrade the minds of the 
students, and to render them in after 
life the leadj tools of any agitator who 
chooses to put an ea-.y s\ stem of ter¬ 
rorism into practice, sets the government 
of the countjy at defiance, and renders 
most of its measures nugatory, in spite 
of the hundreds of thousands of pounds 
which it has improvidently lavished upon 
that institution.” 


The next extract is a summary of tlic 
principles and tendencies of Maynooth, 
not the least overcharged. 


“ I therefore denounce the system pur- 
sued in JMuynooth, both as it regards 
mental instruction and moral discipline. 
I denounce it us at variance witli the 
best interests of the statu. 1 denounce 
it as directly opposed to the constitution 
of the British empire, ti}>on the inborn 
and secured rights of a portion of whose 
subjects it is u never-ceasing infringe¬ 
ment. T denouneo it as the perpetuator 
of monkish prejudices, and monkish hos¬ 
tility to tolerant and ]>hiiaiithropic views. 
1 denounce it ns the Ibmeuter of bigotry, 
as an enemy to the diffusion of light. 


as n drag-chain upon the intellectual 
movement. 1 denounce its internal go- 
vernorg as the oontemners of the code of 
laws originally agreed upon between the 
trustees and government fur the reguk- 
tion of the establishinent — as having 
invented and acted upon a set of arbi¬ 
trary and cruel regulations, unsunctiunud 
by the legislature—as the iuflictors of 
capricious punishment— as the violators 
of the common constitution ofGreat Bri¬ 
tain and Iceland, by which a fair trial is 
sacured, and the accuser is confronted, 
with the accused ; and us the setters uj) 
in its stead of a Dugon, the work of their 
own hands—an imiuisitional tribunal in 
the heart of a free country. I denounce 
them as not only.coiiniving at, but en¬ 
couraging, the infamous trade of the spy 
and the iiiformer; and selecting, by pre¬ 
ference, from those who have sustained 
such a character, the most persevering 
and roost unprincipled, as the wortliiest 
incinburs of the piicsthood, and the most 
befitting guardians of the people’s morals. 

T denounce them as incompetent, some 
of them from sheer lack of intellect, and 
otl^rs from a total absence of all dignity 
of character and enlightenment of views, 
to hold the reins of govenmieut in on 
institution of such vast importance, and 
preside over the education of the future 
Roman Catholic clergy and hierarchy of 
Ireland. 

“ This is strong language, but it is no 
more than the simple and unvarnished 
truth. The breast of every man who has ^ 
received his education in Alaynooth Col¬ 
lege will, when he reads this statement, 
beat responsively to the feeling of in¬ 
dignation which T have attempted to 
convey. If ho look hack to the period 
of leaving the walls of that institution 
— his Sieva, not his Alma Mater —whe¬ 
ther he left it hearing bis credentials as 
a Roman Catholic priest or as a layman, 
he will recollect with a shudder the ty'- 
ranny from whose jaws he then escaped; 
and while lie reflects upon that moment, 
and confesses it to have been the hap¬ 
piest of his life, he will acknowledge the 
accuracy of the picture which 1 have at¬ 
tempted to draw."—Pp. 10-17. 

The distinction to be observed in 
adducing the evidence of O’Beirne is 
simple, but important. We must pause 
when he* speaks of persons, but may 
follow with the 'utmost safety when he 
describes the details of the system. 
We liave had pcrsoiml interviews with 
this ex-Maynootliian, and have so tho¬ 
roughly expiscated his evidence, that 
wc can speak with decision on tlii£ 
subject. 

It will be seen, by the following 
evidence, that it is the lowest peasantry 
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llial enter Maynootli, for the sake of 
the gratuitous cducalion tliere to be 
iwooured ; and this renders the priests 
educated at Maynooth, in almost every 
case, the most servile executioners of 
the mandates of the bishops, as well as 
the nwst intolerable tyrants when they 
rise to the dignity of the mitre. 

Among the baneful effects produced 
by'the iU-plnced liberality of the govern¬ 
ment, which yielded a portion of the 
jiiiblic money to tho suppoit of this fli- 
stitution, perhaps the most pernicious is 
the facility uftbrded to persons of the 
humblest rank to enter the llomnn Ca¬ 
tholic priesthood, llefore the College of 
Maynooth was founded, it was comjJU- 
ratively n rare occurrence for individuals 
starting from the lowest classes in society 
to provide the means of investing them¬ 
selves witlt the sacerdotal dignity. To 
secure the tlien indispensable advantage 
of a continental education, it was neces¬ 
sary to bo able to muster something not 
much short of lOOh, in order to defray 
the expenses of Ivunsport, and entrance 
at tlic foreign colleges. Such a ium 
would bo <)uite out of the reach of the 
average class from which the ‘ Loggar- 
theens ’ are now selected. Collections 
at the jiarish clia]>els were the only means 
by’ which jniuper candidates for the ])riest- 
hood could then by’possibility push them¬ 
selves forward ; and, mulcted as the 
people were under the ‘ Voluntary sys¬ 
tem ' for the support of their pastors, 
collections of this description were not 
set on foot without considerable difficulty; 
and they’ were rarely made, exce])t in fa¬ 
vour of those w’ho had acejuired a certain 
degree of popularity in thc^ parish, and 
who w’ere supposed to ho possessed of 
extraordinary merit, J^ow, how ever, the 
rudest ploughboy, the veriest hind, if tie 
have but managed to obtain tlie interest 
of Ins parish priest (which three or four 
dinners of bacon and fowl, with a toler¬ 
able sprinkling of jiottheen whisky’, jiro- 
viclcd by’ the candidate’s fiUher, will 
always secure), is infallibly certain of 
having the way smoothed for him at tho 
tiwch examination, preparatory to the 
entrance into Maynooth f’ollege. Will 
any’ man have the audacity to deny, that 
the vast majority of the Alaynooth stu¬ 
dents for tw'onty years pasti has been 
composed of the very'oft'scourings from 
the lowest grades of society ] Instances 
have, to he sure, occasionally occurred 
ftliroiigh tho jiious solicitude of ma¬ 
ternal zeal) young men of i'es]>ectable 
families hove mingled in the brutally 
^’ulgar throng which storms the gates of 
Alaynooth College at the latter end of the 
month of August, the period at whicli 
tlie students enter. But as persons of 


this description are iisuully too liigh- 
luimlud and iudepeiidoiit to brook tho 
official insolence of the narruw.niiuded 
and bigoted slaves who are invested with 
academical power, and who cim rarely’ 
boast of possessing a single idea beyemd 
that of enforcing the rigid monastic rule, 
witli the superintendence of which they’ 
aro intrusted, they usualhr leave tlie 
college in a short period afrar entrance, 
ejther voluntarily removing themselves, 
or made the. miserable victims of vin¬ 
dictive animosity. Instances of young 
men of good family entering ISluynooih 
are becoming rarer and rarer every day. 
'J’he treatment which they experience 
tliere from tlie Gothic governors of tim 
institution, in whose rude and unpo¬ 
lished minds there does not exist a spaik 
of sympathy’ for tlie finer feelings by’ 
which well-bred and honourable voting 
men are actuated : the con8e(]ucn(iiii 
vulgarity’, tho overweening arrogance, 
and the flippant ignoraticn, whicli are 
the universal cbaracteristics of the Ca¬ 
tholic priests in Ireland, can ]>Toducc in 
the mind of such a young iiiun iio.-feeliiig 
but one of deep disgust. Hence, in the 
larger towns ahd cities, such us Limerick, 
Cork, and'Hubliii, where- thoro are con¬ 
siderable numbers of wealthy ami re¬ 
spectable Catholics, it is a matter of the 
rarest possible occurrence to see an iispi - 
rant for the priestly station presenting 
himself from any’ class but that of the. 
lowest grade of tradesmen and siiiall 
sliopkeopers.” 

So invariable is the low origin of the 
Maynoothian priests, that liiere is, jier- 
liaps, a collection of the meanest unil 
most repulsive physiognomies within 
the sacred walls, matched, pcrhiii»s, by 
no other in the Kmerald isle,— ii fad 
that tells of their parentage to the most 
superficial observer, the 7 y//c Milesian 
breed not being remarkable for pcisonul 
charms. These statistics of Maynootli 
sufticicntly account for the immense 
difference observable between the ge¬ 
nuine home-breed of this institution, 
and the remnant of old gentlemanly 
continental priests still spared in Ire¬ 
land . 

The Hey. David O’C'roly, a priest 
of the Church of Home, and author of 
the essay on ecctesiusticHl finance, 
observes, that the “ suppression of 
Maynooth is necessary for the jiurity 
of religion and the preservation of civil 
liberty.” 

Mr.'O’Sullivan remarks. 

“ That if otir rulers continue much 
longer to patronise this establishment, 
they will deserve the worst evils whicli 
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coulil befiill tln'in. I’Iil* H\perim&ut lins 
HOW iH’en tried for more than a (juarter 
of n century, and the results hnve com¬ 
pletely folsitied the predictions of those 
by whose advice it was made. A poli¬ 
tical mischief of this kind is, we know, 
much more easily prevented than re¬ 
medied. When the cancer has once 
struck its roots, its extir]>ation cannot 
be eifectod without much pain and some 
danger ; but the certain consequences of 
suitering it to remain are worse than the 
verj' worst that could linppen from at¬ 
tempting to remove it; and, when an 
operation of this kind is to be performed, 
tlie sooner it is un<lertalven the better.” 

Wc have good atuhority for the 
coiTfctness of tlie followifig statement 
of Cardinal IVefccl I'ranzoni, no mean 
authority at Itoine, “ that Maynootli 
is a nursery of Callicisin and repiib- 
licaiiisin.’' 

Our next commentator on the cha¬ 
racter of Maynootli is Dr. Mnlholland, 
iVhosc case is now before the public, 
and about to be examined before the 
House. This gentleman w'as educated 
on the coiitinciil; and on tliis account 
alone—for his very persecutors were 
forced to testify to the blamelessness 
of his character—is the object of the 
hatred and persecution of those two 
genuine sprigs of Maynoolh, Dr. Mac- 
Ilale, the sni-iUmnt “ John Yuam,” and 
Dr. Crolly, Uoinan Catholic archbishop 
of Armagli. Such lias been the brutal 
treatment this gentleman has received 
from the Alaynooth bishops, on ac¬ 
count of Ins non-interference with 
politics and abhorrence of all agitation, 
that he has been driven to seek pro¬ 
tection from the jmrliament of Britain. 
Mnlholland attributes the worst dis¬ 
orders of Ireland to Maynootli; and 
states that the most despotic bishops 
arc the products of this hot-bed of 
disaffection. These last find the coii- 
linental priests too learned, too retired, 
and too independent in their habits, 
fot their nefarious purposes; and for 
this reason arc conspiring to extirpate 
or expatriate them quickly and (piietly. 
It also appears that the Romish cliapds 
of Rngland are supplied with priests 
from Maynootli; and the control of the 
sacerdotal despots of the crosier is ren¬ 
dered thereby at once more thorough 
and easy. As a proof of this, wc have 
the fact, that as soon as Crolly, the 
Roinisli primate in Ireland, could cor¬ 
respond with CrifKlbs, the- vicar apos¬ 
tolic in London, a sentence of excom- 
munkation was fulminated against Dr, 


Mnlholland, and recordetl in iho Lulti/s 
Directtfry ; and the poor priest, con¬ 
scientiously attached to the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, was consigned 
to starvation. A more powerful jiroof 
of the tyranny wielded by the pupils of 
Maynootli, when translated from the 
cabin and the last, to the mitre, cannot 
be found than that supplied by the 
case of Dr. Mulholland. Ills petition, 
condemned as it has been by O’Connell, 
the paid agent of Popery, will not fall to 
the ground in a British parliament. 

.in,— KvrbEKci: OK MAYKOoxir. 

We now turn to another field of 
illustration, for fresh insight into St. 
Patrick’s Royal College. Tlie follow¬ 
ing is the evidence of the Rev. .1. W. 
Dixon, educated at Maynootli, before 
the Lord.>j, on May 20, 1825 : 

“ You stated that )"oii were educated 
a.s a priest at Maynootli, and were ac- 
tuall}’ an officiating priest in Ireland 
1 di^. 

“ What arc the feelings the stiidonts of 
IMaynooth are taught to entertain towards 
Protestants 7 — TIa'J' are instructed to 
Consid('r them as separated Iroiii the jialo 
of the church by tlieir heresy, and, con- 
so<]uently, as no sharers in the blessings 
which tliej' are taught religion lias 
brought into the world. 

Among the doctrines of that church, 
is the means being justified bj'tin- end, 
or the Object prnjiosud—one, for ex- 
am]>1e, tliat bad measures may be taken 
to effect good objects?—1 recollect it is 
an axiom, laid down in the principle of 
education connected with the pursuit of 
ethics, that the cud justifies the means.” 

The Archbishop of Dublin, in lii.s 
evidence before the Lords, May 1.5, 
1825, makes the following reply to the 
question, whether a foreign or domestic 
location of the priests is the more 
desirable ? 

“ A foreign edneation is preferable to 
that of Alnynooth. The description of 
Roman Catholic clergy likely to bo bail, 
and which was procured in former times 
from H foreign education, is superior to 
that produced by the domestic education 
at Maynootli. In Maynootli, the student 
still bi-eathes, if 1 may .so say, the atmos- 
j)h<>rp of inflammation, 'i'lieri* is too 
much reason to believe that in Maynootli 
a feeling hostile to conliality is fostered. 
It is generally among the young jiricst.'t 
who have been educated at iVIaynootbT 
as far as I have been informed, thiK the. 
forwardness to intermix spiritu.d witli 
political concerns principally prevails.” 
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Tlie evidence of ihc Hcv. jMortinwsr 
O'SullivHii on Uie 8u»ie occasion is ns 
follows: 

" Arc not tin* priests wlio have been 
edneatod at the College of Majj'nooth 
more intolerant and violejjt in their con- 
ilact, than tliose wlio have received their 
education on the continent!—I think so. 

“ \V liut eircunistonces have tended to 
produce that eflect!—I think in part 
the system of education at 'Maynootli. 
J believe it to be of a more intolerant 
nature titan the system adopted on the 
continent. The students of Maynooth 
do not mingle in general intercourse so 
much as they would if they had been bn 
the continent, where it is probable, also, 
that the affairs of Ireland were thought 
of so little, that there was nothing to 
keep alive ])o]itical rancour in the miud. 
Itoinsni Catholics have regretted to me 
very much the state of education at 
MiW’nooth.” 

We give the following striking facts 
from the evidence of the Rev.W. I’lielan, 
on the same occasion : ^ 

“ Do yon find any authority in that 
boojv for the decline of the imircisal 
jurisdiction of the Church of Home, even 
over those who do not belong to her 
communion! — ^'es, I find a passage 
strongly applying to that subject m 
cliaji. viii. Da Memln-es of the Tractntiis 
tie Tlieotogia for the use of the Maynooth 
stfidents, by* Dr. Delabogin*, t?d edition, 
Dublin, 179.>, p. 404 : ‘ The clinroh re¬ 
tains its power over all heretics, apo¬ 
states, and schismatics, though they may 
uo longer belong to its body, as a generul 
mail liaL'c a right to injHet punishment on a 
ilesertcr, though his name is uo longer on 
the. musler-toll of the nrmti.’ A siinihir 
(leclarntiou is found in the catechism of 
the (.'ouiicil of'JVent. One of the pro¬ 
positions contained in the Maynooth 
class-book is as follows ; • The church 
cannot err in dogmatical facts—that is, 
in its judgment concerning the doctrinal 
propositions which arc extracted from 
un v book.' This proposition is n|tplied 
to a great mnaj examples, of which the 
sixth is that of the Council of Constance. 
Uf tills council the class-book states thus: 
‘ In its last session it drew up a form of 
interrogatory, to be proposed^u all who 
were suspected of favouring the errors 
of Wyckliffe or IJ uss. The form was as 
follow’s : Whether they lielieved that tlie 
pondeinuntions of Wyckliffe, IIuss, and 
Jerome of Prague, passed by the holy 
Cieneral Council of Constance upon their 
^raons, tlieir books, and their doctrines, 
were legally and duly passed, and to be 
belierea and firmly maintained as such 
by all Catholics! Thus U>e council or> 


dered, that if a man wished to he culled 
a Catholic, he should eoncleiun the books 
and the doctrines of heretics—ay, and 
tiieir I’F.nsoNS too—lest, under the pre> 
text of excusing persons su notoriously 
heretical, their errors should Im defended.' 
Such is comment of the class-book.” 
—P. 222. 

After introducing to our readers 
these grave and simultaneous testi¬ 
monies to the injurious tendencies of 
Maynooth—after adducing the fruits 
of that institution^ as gathered by Pro¬ 
testant and Papist, priest and people, 
we do firmly submit that the parlia¬ 
ment of Great llritain is called upon 
to review its conduct in reference to this 
institution, and cancel the annual grant 
it has desecrated to the vilest of poli¬ 
tical and moral ends. But we are not 
near done with our portrait of May- 
nootli. There lie yet unfolded on our 
table the class-books used in that 
college; and to the contents of thesea 
we must now address ourselves. 

IV,— Class-Book.s or Maynooth. 

We must refer to these for some of 
the lessons whicli are instilled into the 
minds of the young priests of Ireland ; 
and should we make good our position, 
that those contain almost every anti¬ 
social and sanguinary do^ma that has 
ever been laid to the charge of the 
Church of Rome, we shall most cer¬ 
tainty have broiiglit out reasons satis¬ 
factory enough for our government de¬ 
sisting from maintaining Maynooth any 
longer. At the request of the Rev. 
Robert M‘Ghee, the Iley. Thomas 
Kingston wrote to the most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, and President of Maynooth, 
for information what were tlie class- 
books used at Maynooth. Dr. Murray 
wrote, in reply, that one of these was, 
and is at this moment, Bellarmine. 
This is satisfactory. Let us now ascer¬ 
tain what are the sentiments of Bellar¬ 
mine on that very tenet, the persecution 
of heretics, so strongly disclaimed by 
Roman Catliolics when party purposes 
demand the disclaimer. In the third 
booh of chapter thirty-first, edit. 1628, 
of Bellarmine, the following words 
occur: 

" It is proved, lastly, by natural reason, 
first, heretics can justly t)e excommuni¬ 
cated, ns all confess, and, therefore, he 
put to death; the consequence is proved, 
bMause excommunication is greater pu* 
idshment than temporal death, Augus- 
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tiim, book i., against tlio advorsaries of 
i,l»e l»n•» and propliets, chapter 17, says, 
U is 11)01 c liorrihle to Iw delivered over 
to J^alun by excommunication, Ilian to he 
put to dentil by the sword, or burned in 
jluuies, or delrrered over to bo devoured 
by wild beasts. Secondly, experience 
tenches that there is no other remedy, 
for the cliurch has progressed and tried 
every other remedy: lirst, she excom¬ 
municated only; next, added a line in 
money ; then, exile ; and, hiatly, com- 
jielled them to yield to death for heresies, 
despite excommunication, as tliey say it 
is but a frigid tliiinderbolt — if you 
thrciiU'ii II line in money, they neither 
fe-.ir God nor reverence men. Know'irig 
that fools will not be wanting wlio may 
believe them, ami by whom they may 
he supported — if you coniine them in 
prison, or send (hem into exile, they 
corrupt the neighbourhood by their 
siieeches and books: therffore, the imlii 
ren'edii is to send I hem forthwith to their 
own jilnee.. 1'hirdly, by the judgment of 
all, be deserves death wlii) is guilty of 
forgery, and heretics are forgers of the 
word of (iod. Tourthly, Augustine, 
chapter I.M), says. It is grievous not to 
preseive faithful men to God, us the 
wife is piesorved faithful to her linsband ; 
hut violation of the latter is punished 
witli death, and whv not the violation of 
the former 1 Fiftfily, there are three 
causes on account of which reason 
tejiclies that men inav be put to death, 
which Galen beautifully describes in his 
hook, entitled, * The morals of the mind 
f(,llow the temper of the body.’ 'I’he 
lirst caus(> he mentions about the con¬ 
clusion of liis hook, is lest the cril mar' 
injure the good, and the innocent he 
Ojipressed by the guilty : hence, by the 
most just jiidgmcnl, homicides, adul- 
li'rers, and robbers, are put to death. 
The second is, that by the punishment 
of a few many aie corrected; and thus 
fliose who are unwilling to profit the 
state by living, may ilo so by their 
death. The third is, it is often useful 
to the men themselves who are put to, 
death to die, when it is evident that 
they alrvays become worse; nor is it 
]>robahle that they w’ill ever he restored 
to a sane mind. Alt. tiikbi: khasons 

I’CHSVADi: us THAT IlxnF.TICS OUGHT ‘10 
UK ruT TO niiATH. Finally, it is bene¬ 
ficial to obstinate heretics that they are 
cut off for this life ; for, should they live 
any longer, they would devise more 
errors, pervert man}', and obtain greater 
damnation to tliemseh'es.” 

Such aEC the sentiments our Pro¬ 
testant guvernment pays the professors 
of MaynooUi to teach their pupils. 
We pay for the instruction of the 


priests of [rekihd in the principles und 
practice of tenets fraught with blood¬ 
shed, and savouring putcly of the In¬ 
quisition. Let our assertions be exa¬ 
mined— let our evidence in this paper 
be thoroughly expiscated—and if these 
tenets are not contained in the class- 
books of fliaynootb, let us be branded 
as calumniators; but if they are taught 
in that institution, let the voice of mercy 
and philanftiropy be heard pleading for 
the withdrawal of all national grants to 
such an Aceldama. Dens is not taught 
at Maynooth, but his principles are. 
The reason is very obvious : Maynooth 
is too open to public inspection, owing 
to its connexion with the government; 
but Dens is used in all the other semi¬ 
naries of 1 reland in which ])riests are 
manufactured. This was proved by a 
discovery, made by Hobert M'Glice. 
lliat indefatigable Protestant found the 
following -advertisement in Coyne’s 
catalogue, which subsequent inquiry 
fully corroborated : “ Dens’ complete 
body of theology, in seven volumes. 
Tliis comprehensive work is now lead 
in the colleges of Carlow, V^'atel•fonl, 
Leinster, Cork, and Cove.” The pol¬ 
luting, filthy, anli-sociul doctrines of 
Dens are too gross to be put in print 
in a periodical open to mixed perusal; 
but if Dr. Murray will consent to read 
a page wliich we shall select out of 
that book be recommends to bis clergy, 
and sets np in their colleges, in the 
presence of twenty females, ten Roman 
Catholic and ten Protestant, we will 
supiilicjilc his holiness to give the arch¬ 
bishop an indulgence in infinitum; and 
we ourselves will undertake to praise 
Dr. Murray, in all time coming, as the 
most marvellous specimen of brazen 
insensibility to delicacy and modesty 
yet recorded in the annals of his race. 

After this sample of the persecuting 
spirit of the instructors and models of 
the youths of JMaynootli, it may be in¬ 
teresting to present an abstract of the 
names and dignities the readers of 
Bellarmine are taught to appropriate 
to the pope. These are, “ Papa pater 
patruin, Uhristiauorum pontifex, sum- 
mus saceidos, princeps sacerdotum, 
vicarius Christi, caput corporis eccle- 
six, pater ct doctor omnium fidcliuoi, 
spousus ecclesitc, cpiscopus univer¬ 
salis.” It was evidently under the in¬ 
spiration of this catalogue of aimc» 
that the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests drank the two following toasts 
at a public dinner in Coik: first, 
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“ 'I'ht father of' the Chrid'utn world, 
the representative of the majesty of 
C>oil, tlie centre of peace and unity, 
upon earthy the great effectual promoter 
of religion and civilisation among men, 
the pope!” and next, in the descending 
scale of compliments, there followed, 
“ The king, the first and highest servant 
of the people 1" 

Itut we have seen enough of this 
class-book: let us turn fo another. 
In a petition got up against Maynoorh, 
at a meeting of gentlemen in the Pro¬ 
testant Association committee-room, 
Exeter Hall, there occurs the following 
clause: 

“ That your petitioners are unwilling 
to enumerate n tong list of books, but of 
many select one, entitled, 'Thu Secumla 
Secumta; of Thtmui /1i/ititias, and make 
the selection because this treatise lias 
been prais«Hl beyond all others by the 
])rofessor of eth’ics in the College of 
Alaynootli, and especially recommended 
to bis pupils. Your petitioners aver that 
the work thus recommended avows tind 
defends the doctrine, that all baptised 
persons who will not submit their jiulg- 
iiients to the authority of the Cliurch of 
Rome are justly punishable w'itli death, 
and that the subjects of an excommu¬ 
nicated prince are releaiSed from all oatbs 
of allegiance, and prohibited from ren¬ 
dering to their sovereign any act of 
duty.” 

In the evidence of the Uev. Charles 
iM'Nally, the Maynooth professor of 
ethics, vol. viii. p. 144, tliis work of 
Thomas Aquinas is declared to be one 
of the standard books of the students 
of lliat college ; and, accordingly, for 
teaching and impressing the sentiments 
of tliis writer on tlie minds jof his pupils, 
the said Kev. Clias. APNally derives a 
salary from the British government. Let 
us hear Thomas Aquinas in Qiuest. XL 
art. iii. p. 93 : “ Utrum iimretici sint to- 
ierandi ad tertium sic proccditiir,” &c. 
We translate: 

“ We thu.s proceetl to the third point. 
It appears that heretics are to bo toler¬ 
ated ; for the apostle says, it Tim. c. ii. 
that the servant must be gentk, in meek¬ 
ness correcting those that resist the 
truth; if (jod, peradventure, will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth, and that they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the devil. 
But if heretics an> not to be tolerated, 
%ut are consigned to death, the possi- 
biHfy of repentance is taken aw'ay from 
them. This, therefore, appears to be 
lepuguant to the precept of the apostle. 


Besides, whatever is neceseary in tlin 
church must bo tulerated: but' heretics 
arc uecos.sniy in the cliuirli ; for the 
ajrostlo says, in his tirst epistle to tlio 
f'orinthiniis, ‘ For there must be also 
lieresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among 
you.' But what the ajmstle says to 
'i'itus is opposed to this : * Avoid a he¬ 
retic, after the first and second reproof, 
knowing that a jterson of this sort is 
jiervurse.’ Conctmivn. Altlioiigh heresies 
are-not to be tolenited by reason of their 
delinquency, they art* .to b« wailed for 
until the second reproof, in order that 
they may return to the sound faith of llie 
church; btit tho.so who continue obsti¬ 
nate in their error, after the second re¬ 
proof, are not only to he consigned to 
the sentence of exeoiniuunication, but 
also to the secular prince.s to be exter- 
initiated (set! etiam tecularibiis prvicipihus 
nterminaudi, tradendi 

The same work of Aquinas, from 
whicli the young priests at Maynooth 
are imbibing, at our peril as well as 
expense, the elements of the dismem¬ 
berment of the empire, the overthrow 
of tlie Protestant ehurcli, mid of alt 
the disorders tiiat devastate Ireluml, 
]>roceeds with its casuistry in tlie fol¬ 
lowing words: 

“ Two tilings ore fo be considered, 
resjicetingheretics; one, indeed, on their 
]>art, the other on the part of the church. 
On their part, truly, it i.s a sin by which 
they liave merited, not only to bo .sepiu 
Kited from the church, hut also to he ei- 
eluded hi) death from the world. For it is 
a much mure serious offiuice to corrupt 
the faith, in which consists tlie life of the 
soul, than to falsify money, by which wo 
provide for our terai>oral life. Hence, 
if the falsifiers of money, or qther male¬ 
factors, are justly consigned to iuuue- 
diute death by secular prince.s, much more 
do heretics, immediateli/ after ihei/ are 
comirled of heresy, deseree, not -inly tu 
he ercommunicated, hut also justly to he 
killed. But on the jiart of the church 
tlierc is meccy, for the conversion of 
those in error ; and, thorefore, she dues 
not immediately condemn, but after the 
first and second reproof, as the apostle 
teaches. After this, however, if he is 
still found to he contumacious, the 
church, despairing of his conversion, 
jirovides for the safety of others, by se- 
]iiirating liiin from tfio church by tlie 
si'ntence of excommunication ; niiU, be- 
sides, she leaves bim with the secular 
judgment, to bo exterminated bv ukatii 
from the world (et veterius relinquit enm 
Jiidicio secnlari a mundo extermimndHin 
per mortem')," 
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Tiiis game sanj^uiivary doctor and 
guide of Mayiiooth states, in Quffst. X f. 
ait. iv.; “ Altliougli heretics who re¬ 
turn are always to be received to rcpcrit- 
aiice, as often as tliey relapse, tficy urc 
not always to be received and to be re¬ 
stored to the enjoyment of the good 
things of this life ;'' i. c. their property, 
withheld and conftscated by the chnrcii, 
is not to be given back. 

Knowing this fact, that the S cunda 
Secuiuk’ of Aquinas is one of tlie text¬ 
books of Maynooth, it was scarcely 
worth wliilc in M'dliee to bring for¬ 
ward Dens, This notorious Peter Dens 
scarcely adduces a single dogma which 
he does not clinch by an appeal to St. 
Tiiomas. Thus, in the treatise De Vir- 
tatibiis, vol, ii. p.88 (Dr. Murray’s edi¬ 
tion), Dens brings forward liis most 
sanguinary code, and confirms it by the 
autliority of tlie Maynooth class-book. 

“ 'I'he teiunonil goods of heretics are 
eoiifisciited. Vinally, they are alsojiisf/y 
aftlicted with otlier corporal punishments, 
as witli e\ile, iinprisoriineiit, &c. Art' 
lieretics justly punished with death ? 
Su Thuinus, (|urst. ii. art. :i, in cap. 

‘ Yes, because forgers of money, or other 
disturbers ofthe state, are justly punished 
will) death. This is ronfirmed, because 
(iod in the Old 'J'estanicnt ordered the 
false Jirophets to be slain. 'I’he same is 
pmved from tlic condemnation <>f the 
ibuiteenth article of.lolin Huss, in the 
Council of Constance.” 

Not only is Thomas Aquinas the 
guide of the young priests at May- 
noolh, but, that his atrocious maxims 
may lie thorougldy riveted on tlieir 
memories, the Itoman breviary, of 
which every priest must read a portion 
daily, contains the following idolatrous 
liraycr to him, p. 573 : “ () most ex¬ 
cellent doctor, light of the holy church, 
blessed Tlioinas, thou lover of the di¬ 
vine law, intercede for us with the Son 
of God!” 

We have selected the extracts from 
the canonized nnd angelic Aquinas, 
that Protestants may sec that they do 
not pay upwards of 10,000/. ])er annum 
from the national funds for nothing. 
We pay men to inculcate jiersecution 
and bloodshed. We npliold an insti¬ 
tution in which a conclave of priests is 
concocting plans of exterminating Pro¬ 
testantism. Well may we address our 
cabinet in tlie language addressed to a 
celebrated type of their present roaster, 
“ (juousque abutere patientiA nostrfi ?” 
We now call attention to the Trm- 


tattfs Theologuc, auclore l-udovico 
Bailly, S.y.P., also a- class-book at 
Maynooth, as stated by Dr. Grotty, 
the president of the college, to the- 
commissioners. In the second volume 
of Moral Theology, which contains the 
treatise concerning the precepts of the 
decalogue, and in chap. vii. p. 232, 
the question is proposed, 

“ How gseat must be the quantity of 
the thing stolen, in order to constitute 
tlirf theft n mortal sin \ 

“ Avsuer. 'i'lie quantity cannot easily 
be (lotevinlned, since nolliing has been 
decided on this point, either in natural, 
divine, or liiiniiiii law. Some are of 
0 ]iinion that a quantity necessary for the 
mnintcuaiice of an individual for one diw, 
in a manner suitable to his station in tnn 
world, is suthcieiit to make tlie theft a 
mortal sin. Others think that it requires 
a quantity wliieh, every thing considered, 
inflicts a grievous injury on our neighbour, 
and deprives him of something parlicu- 
larlv useful. A loss, however, which in 
respect of a rich man is .slight, in resjiect 
of a])Oor man is considered heavy'. The 
aaniu quantity in all thefts cannot, there¬ 
fore, be assigned as consfiluling tlic 
subject matter a mortal sin.”— IIaiulv’s 
hloial Theolo»v. 

Thus the priests are themselves 
tuuglit to estimate the morality or 
immorality of an act, not by its ])ro- 
bibilioii in the word of God, but ac¬ 
cording to a scale their theologians 
have laid down, of the most metaphy¬ 
sical and yet unphilo-sophical cliaracter. 
The peasantry of Ireland are, in turn, 
taught that, ti]> to a certain amount, 
they may steal with impunity, and lose 
neither the friendship of God nor the 
favour of the church, —as we shall see 
still more distinctly, in the following 
extracts from the same class book and 
guide of the priests of Maynooth, in 
the Treatise on the 1‘recepts of the De* 
caloguc, vol. ii. p. 232. 

“ Hence, theologians are acciistoroetl 
to distinguisli men into four ranks. The 
first rank consists of the illustrious, who 
lire in splendour. The second, of those 
wlio live on their own estates, but not so 
spendidly ; such ns me moderately rich, 
'i'ho third, of artificers, who support 
themselves by tlieir own labour and handi¬ 
craft. The fourth, of the poor who pro¬ 
vide fiw themselves by begging. It is 

S enerally laid down, and it may be Inid^ 
own as determined, that in order to a 
theft’s being a mortal Sin when com¬ 
mitted on persons of the first rank, i n r y 
or sixty VKUCE we sufteieat. Jn foct, 
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thk ft^upcara to l>e a suflieiont sum in refor- 
enco to all men, evoii princes, becniisc 
thw sum of'money is fonsiderablo in 
itself, and miglit be of service to princes, 
since it would be sufficient for the pay 
of several soldiers for'one day; uitli 
respect to persons of the second rank, 
forty tenci! are onongb ; with respect 
to persons of il»e third rank, ten tence : 
to persons of the fourth rank (i. e. paupers), 
rouR PENCK, or even ove penutf, if iheii 
have vothing else to live on." ' 

After tliesc learned verdicts on Hhe 
comparative morality of divers acts of 
thieving and dishonesty, on which it 
is evident our radical rulers have 
piously acted — especially have tlicy 
studied the plan of “ small thefts com¬ 
mitted at different times,'* inasmuch, 
as on this principle alone, can we 
decount for their many robberies of 
the church—a morsel here ami a morsel 
there, always keeping within the range 
of venial, and clear of mortal sins, it 
is as transparent as daylight, that some 
of these said cabinet constituents Jiave 
not only studied politics in the school 
of O'Connell, but loartted morality in 
the college - of Maynootli. This is 
digrcssional; we go, therefore, to a 
subject, certainly not popular in Down¬ 
ing .Street,—restitution. 

“ That any property of consuieruhle 
value, obtained by means of smull thefts, 
ought to be restored as soon as may he, 
under the pain of mortal sin, otherwise, 
considerable pro])crty would he unjustly 
retained, and a great injury, which had 
been unjustly inflicted, would be pro¬ 
longed. Hut every one is bound under 
pain of only venial sin, to make restitu¬ 
tion for a trifling injury committed by 
himself on an individual or on seveiul 
persons. Restitution, if this be possible, 
ought to be made to the persons injured ; 
for example, by giving larger measure 
afterwards in selling, or by diminishing 
the price.” 1*. SiSti. 

How execrable the morality of tliese 
instructions 1 The great standard of 
righteousness is wholly excluded, and 
the wretched sofrhistry of the schools 
occupies i,ts place. Is it to be won¬ 
dered that petty thefts prevail to a 
fearful extent among the Irish? But 
what follows ought to bring a verdict 
of “ receivers of stolen property on the 
Itoinan Catholic Priests of Ireland.*’ 
Most certainly the schools in London 
Wor training up juvenile thieves, could 
not adopt a better class-book than that 
of Maynooth, or turn converts to a 
more convenient creed than that of 


Rome. The priests of Ireland are 
thus farther instructed in the following 
tenets: — 

" But if restitution cannot ho made spe¬ 
cifically to each individual, either because 
those individuals are ignorant of the theft, 
or because the doing of this is more rtif~ 
Jicult, or because there is a risk of dis¬ 
grace, then tlie plundered property ought 
to he restored (either through tlie priests, 
or in some otlier way,) to iho poor of the 
injured commviiiity, or disposed of in 
other good works,' For this w’ould ap¬ 
pear to be agreeable to the wishes of the 
injured parties. 

‘ Whether wire* commit a mortal sin 
of theft, if, contrary to the reasonable 
wishes of tlieir husbands, they secretly 
take any thing considerable from the ))i'o- 
perty wdiicb is under the power if their 
hnsbamlsV 

“ Tt is answered, ‘ that they commit a 
mortal sin of theft, because they great 
injure the just right of th«> husband. But 
wliat (piaiitity ought to he accounted 
considerable in these thefts, cimnot easily 
be detennined! ! This one thing is. 
certain, that a greater quanlitif is reejuired 
in thefts committed by a ivife or u son, 
tlian in thefts coinmittetl by strangers ; 
because a liusband or the father of a 
family, is more unwilling that money 
should he taken by strangers than hy a 
wife or a son. 

' It is not a theft if a wife secietly 
abstracts from their common property as 
much as is necessary to support an in¬ 
digent father, or mother, or children hy 
a former marriage ; and even, aceordiiig 
to some doctors, for a brother and sister; 
leave, howevei-, being first asked from 
the husband, which, if he shall have 
withheld, she ctm luid ought to assist lliem 
out of her own dowry. For it is a natural 
obligation which a Imshand emmot ob¬ 
struct. .Nevertheless, whatever the wife 
has given away to them, she is hound to 
account for, and reckon as jiart of her 
dowry when she comes to a division of 
the property with the heirs. 

*• ‘ What is to be thouglit of servants 
who ]iilfer any thing from their masters V 

“ Answer. — • That they sin mortally 
if tliey pilfer a considernbk quantity, 
veniallj’, if a small (junntity. But if they 
steal money, furniture, or such tilings, 
the same ([uantity is required to con¬ 
stitute a mortal sin, as if they were 
strangers — nuy, rather, their crime is 
more detestable, as well liecause they 
violate the trust reposed in them hy. 
their master, as because their masters are 
often more displeased than if a stranger 
stole from them. 

“ * But if servants should plunder any 
thing to eat, they do not always siii-~> 
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that is to soy, if it be soma food which 
tlieir masters would readily permit them 
to use if leave were asked from them. Or, 
at least, they sin more venially, and a 
greater quantity is retiuired to make a 
mortal sin than with respect to strangers, 
because it would be generally less con¬ 
trary to the wishes of the master. They 
sin mortally, however, if they plundor 
for the purpose of carousing, or in order 
to sell or give away to others, or if they 
should make use of dainties and choice 
wines which the master wishes to re. 
serve for himself, and which are not 
usually allowed to servants.’ ”—Pp. 239, 
210 . 

Let every Cliristiau ruler of this 
great country estimate dispassionately 
the morality of this class-book of May- 
noolh, and then put it to his conscience 
if he can stand up and. plead for the 
continuance of the grant to Maynoolh. 
The priests of that institution arc di¬ 
rected to teach these six millions of 
bcniglitcd victims that, within certain 
limits, theft may be juaclised with the 
utmost impunity, and tliereby tlie ex¬ 
press commandments of tlod broken 
and pared away to an extent, by these 
“ traditions of men,” that they become 
of none effect. Should the objection be 
urged agai nst ou r conclusious.l lial al 1 the 
thefts are still regarded as sins, thdugli 
some of them as venial only, we shall 
reply to it by quoting the opinion of 
Dr. ])oyle, in the catechism almost 
uuivcrsully taught the children of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, in which he de¬ 
clares the meaning of a venial sin, or tlie 
precisearaount of delinquency involved 
in stealing four shillings and eleven¬ 
pence tliree farthings from the first, o'- 
most opulent, class. At chap, viii., in 
the Ab7 i(lfiC7Hent of Christian Doctrine, 
the question is asked,— 

“ By what sins are the cominuudments 
broken 1 

“ Answer. By mortal sins only ; for 
venial sins are not, strictly speaking, 
contrary to the end of tbe commandment, 
which IS charity. 

“ How declare you thnti 

“ ^»is. Because a venial sin, for ex¬ 
ample, a vain word, an officious or jesting 
lie, which hurts nobody; the theft of a 
pin or an apple is not of weight enough 
to break charity betwixt man and man, 
much less betwixt God and man.” 

To steal one farthing les$ than the 
four sums regarded as mortal sins, 
when stolen from the classes to whicli 
they are res{)ectively appended, is only 
a venial ain; and a venial ain does not 


break God’s commandments. And, in 
order to facilitate the commission of 
such thefts, should conscience smite 
the thief at any subsequent '])criod, or 
should the probability of detection pre¬ 
sent itself to his mind, he has only to 
make use of the always available inter¬ 
position of the priest, who will settle the 
mutter in a quiet and canonical way. 
Tlie necessary consequence of such in¬ 
structions mast be, that llomau Catholic 
sei^vants are uUeily dangerous as do¬ 
mestics, and that I’rotcstants can place 
no confidence in their honesty. Wliere 
and what is the consistency ol' support¬ 
ing from tlic national funds an insti¬ 
tution expressly for the purpose of en¬ 
couraging theft, and teaching the best 
way of escape ' Cannot our legis¬ 
lators sec that there is no healing mea¬ 
sure for Ireland, as long as such tenets 
are incorporated witli her moral con¬ 
stitution, and taught from her chapel 
altars. c repeat our well-weighed 
and dchherate conviction ; the u'ith- 
dranal of the public giwit lo Minj- 
nooth wilt be one of the mo4 itnpoitant 
steps to the ti'anipiillisution of’ Ireland. 

We now procccti to another of tiie 
class-hooks of Maynooth, that by 
Bailly, and do so witli some difficulty 
and regret, as the passages arc of 
so polluted a character, that they can¬ 
not be removed from the veil of La- 
tinity in which they are written, lest 
the minds of British females should be 
tainted by the very perusal of them. 
But we are performing a great moral 
and public duly, and on this ground 
wo must present the nation with a 
faint specimen of those sentiments we 
pay the professors of Maynooth to in¬ 
culcate. 

We subjoin, accordingly, a few ex¬ 
tracts from ibc directions given to con¬ 
fessors, when they examine on the 
seventh commandment, which is the 
sixth according to the arrangement of 
Roman Catholics. 

“ ^liiict* tlio confessor acts the part 
both of a judge and physiciim, he ought 
to become^ acquainted with tlie diseases 
imd offences of the penitent, in order 
that he may be able to apply suitable re¬ 
medies, and impose due pemmee; and, 
lest a sin Uiat is mortal should be ac¬ 
counted venial, or the foul viper lurking 
in the deep recesses of tbe heart should 
not venture to put itself forth to viewp 
ho ought, thend’ore, sometimes, to ques¬ 
tion 4he penitents ou the subject of the 
seventh commandment. A prudent con- 
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fesMr will, ns fur ns is in his power, hy 
Vindoess oflang;na^e, increase the con- 
iideuca of his penitents ; will ativanoe 
from more general stoteinents to more 
particularfrom the less sliumuful to 
those that ore more so; -nor will ho )«•« 
gin from the external acts, hut from the 
thoughts, lias not the penitent revolved 
some improper thoughts in his or her 
mind 1 What kind of desire was it 1 
Jins he or she felt uiilnwful jnissions? 
jhit if the penitent shall answer that he, 
or she, has had 4iiii>roper thoughts or^ir- 
regulur desires, the coiirossor shnil ask 
whether any improper aetions followed ? 
Hut if the peuiti'iit shall confess this, 
the confessor shall ask again, what were 
those actions'! 

“ If the jreiiiteut be a girl, she shoiihl 
he ask«!d whether she has adorned lier- 
self in order to please the men '! Whe¬ 
ther for this purpose she has used paint, 
or stripi)eil her arms, shoulders, or neck 1 
Whether she has fretpieiited the cliurches, 
that she might shew herself in the vesti¬ 
bule or window, so as to attract observa¬ 
tion ■! V\ hether she has spoken, or read, 
or sung any thing immodGst! Whether 
she is not attached to somebody with 
II more peculiar aft'ection ? Whether she 
has not permitted him to take some 
lihertv with her 1 Whether she has not 
allowed herself to ho kissed 1 But if 
occasion should he given for ulterior in- 
ipiiries, (he confessor will fulfil his duty, 
hut verv prudently nud circumspectly." 
—\ ol. ii. p. «28, 

" The parish priest, either himself in 
(he tribunal of penances or at least by 
means of some pious matron (and this 
will sometimes be a more ja-udeut plan! 
ought to instruct married persons, and 
especially married uiwieii, what (hey are 
to observe in this respect.—.And since 
women not iinfrei]uently com cal ofiences 
with reference to this, in the sacrament 
of confession, tliroiigli modesty or ig- 
noriuiro, it is expedient sometimes to 
uiterrogate them nii the mhjcct, hut cau¬ 
tiously and prudently, not abruptly : for 
example, it nin 3 ' he asked whether there 
have been any disagioeiuents between 
her and her husband 1—-what were the 
causes of them 1 —what wore the effects of 
them iB^wbether she lias in consequence'! 
&c,-—an ]iropterea luaiko denogaverit 

quod ex conjugii legibus ei debotur." 

#• 

We must desist from translating 
more of this elass-bouk of Maynooth, 
and present one or two of the least 
gross extracts. From constant contact 
with the prescriptions of the con- 
/essional, we affirm that every May* 
nooth priest (and there are at least 
four thousand of these in Ireland, 
Jtifigltind, njtd Scotland) must of no- 


ccssity have a polluted and unchaste 
mind ; and that no husband cun allow 
his w’ifc, and no father his daughter, to 
enter a confessiotiid where such abo¬ 
minable questions must be put. 

“ Obligatio Servandic Fidei iloiijiigatis, 
p. 482. 

“ Qiiwres 1°. an tencanlur copjug('s 
reddere debitum 1 

“ Z?. tonori utruiuque conjugem sub 
mortali iigustitiic poccalo comparti red- 
det-p dolutum, dum viil pxprpssp ved 
tucite (fxigitur, nisi Icgitinm causa dpiip. 
gtmdi iuti'rvon<>rit. Id constat px S. 
I’mdo 1 Coriiuli. T. 

" Bixi autpin I“. ulnimi/iie ronjiigfin 
teiieri; in co cnim pares sunt umbo con- 
juges, ut putPt ex verbis Apostoli. 

“ Dixi 2’’. cos tem-ri sub peccahi mor¬ 
tali, ({uiu res cst per sc gravis, cum iiule 
iiascantur rixa>, odia, disaensioiies, par.v. 
(|(i(‘ debito fruudata iiiconliiienliai pericu- 
lo expouiitiir: quod Ictlnile est. llinc 
Piii'ocbus uut per so in 'i'ribuimli I’a'iiiten- 
tiip, nut saltern, et (piidem aliiiuunJo 
priideiitius piie iiintris iiiinisteriu, educere 
debut siioiisos et prmsGi'tim sponsas,. 
ipiid ill line parte observandum sit. ('um 
vero iiiuliercs ejiismodi pi'ccuta in Cun. 
fessioiie sncnimentnli prm pudoro aut 
igiioriiiitla iiou riiro retincaut expedit uli. 
quaudu de iis illas interrogaro, s(‘d caulc 
et prudenter, non ex abrupto: v. g. iu- 
(]uiri jiotest an disidiu fuerint inter eaiii 
et conjugem, quie eoruni cuusie, qui ef- 
fcctus, iiii propterea marito deiiegaveril 
quod ex conjugii legibus ei debetur. 

‘‘ Dixi 3”. dum vel exptesse r-el tacite 
esigitiir quin nihil retort, at S. Thomas 
an ]ietatur verbis vel signis. I'nde si 
cciijux coguoscat alterum conjugem tacite 
jielere vel essc in periculu incoiitiueiitia*, 
teiietur ilium prievunire. 

“ Dixi 'J“. uki legUima causa dene- 
gaudi iiilerveueril, (|uia fatentibus om¬ 
nibus, obligiitio reddendi debitum eon.' 
jugale cessuro potest propter noiinullus 
ratioiiubiles causas motto oxpoiiendas. 

" liuieres 2°. (|uibusnnm d« ruiisis a 
roddeudo vel jmtendo debito conjugnli 
inqmdinntur coajtiges vel excusentur 1— 
P. 483. s 

“ Qiiwres ,3°. an fret|nentes abortus a 
reddithme debiti muliereiii eximnnt'! 

" Queerei 4°, an temporibus mensfnii 
fluxus, piierperii, et gravitatis, debitum 
licite peti aut saltern reddi possit 1 

" Humret an justa ait debitum de- 
negandi cauaa, quod proles a inuliere ab- 
lactetur ? 

" Queeres 6°. an tides matrimouialis 
jinstulet ut debitum conjiigalc soli con- 
jiigi reddntur? 

Quares 7®. an per solum ndnlterinm 
jieocetur contra obligntioaem reddendi 
debitum s<di ooiijugi1^P{>« 
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iiuares B"’. quid seulentintduni sit 
du tactilius oltscosiiis iaU>r cunjugcs? 

“ H. Snmbovius oa de r« cunsultus ro> 
posuit 1°. lactus inhoiitstos, si oxerco- 
iiutur cum poriculo pollutionis, (>ssu puc- 
catii Icllialiii. Hos niilluteuus cssu 

]i«‘cc;it!i, si ubsquu pullulionis pcriculu 
ndliibeantiir ut iiecossarii tid usiiiii mntri* 
iiionii, lu'c ])rnvo line finnt, quia coiijuges 
Teitdunt ad aliquid honostuin. .Si tainen 
]»ejverso luotivn, v. g. propter voliipta* 
tern oxerceaniur, suut c•ulpa^ .veiiialos, 
niiaiusi ad rnatrimoniuiu ordineutur. 

Si non adhi)>cantur in ordine ad usuiii 
matrimonii, nec adsit pollutionis pericu- 
lum, sunt culpia veuialcs, juxta eutndein 
Doctorcm, (jucm setjuuntur alii 'I'heo- 
logi, qui tiiinen coniitonlur esso quosdnm 
lactus adeo turpes et infames ut a mor- 
tuli excusnri nequeant, sive ud matri- 
monium reforontur, sire non.” 

In regard to all those subjects, the 
rccilal of which we would not give, 
(lid wc not feel it an imperious duty, 
wc find Dr. Dclahogue, atiothcr of the 
guides of Maynoolh, has the following 
tlireclions;— 

“ TracUitus de PamiieHtia, p. Idl-. 

“ 'J'hat the very great l<n.slifu1ncss with 
which a ponitent may bo suffused from 
the confession of certain sins, and the 
four lest h(r, or she, may sutler greatly i|i 
the estimation of his or her confessor, 
are not sufKcient causes to excuse a per¬ 
son from making an entire confession ; 
h(>eniise, if thi.s would bo admitted, the 
command ciijoitiing confession would 
quite lose its power. This modesty is to 
he overcome!: whenever it can ho done, 
another jwiest may he applied to ; hut if 
anotla-r cannot be had, and there he a ne¬ 
cessity for making confession, that con- 
f(‘s.sion would be sacrilegious which was 
cut short from a motive so ruin." 

The following iiypotlietical case is 
examined;— 

"A woman or a girl, overpowered liy 
such grout modesty that she is unable to 
ovorcomo it so as to confess certain sins 
ril’d voce, hands to the confessor sitting in 
tlie tribunal n puperto read, in which they 
are written down, 8n)'ing with her voice 
—‘ I accuse myself as being guilty of 
nil the sins which you may road written 
in this paper.’ An author wortiiy of 
rrcdii has usseited that this is not n ficti¬ 
tious case; and it may occur again. 
lUaiiy theologians, even in this case, 
pronounce that a confession nuide in 
writing is tnill, as they ore of opinion 
that tins modesty is altogether an earthly 
thing (prorsus hmuanum) ; imd, how¬ 
ever great it may be, is to be overcome 
by Ute penitent mad that abstdatioa is 


to be denied to any one who i.s unwilling 
to overcome it. On the contrary, odicrs, 
following JMelchiur Cano, a man cer. 
tuinly of acute judgment, and of the 
gruatusl prudence, think that, taking 
into account tho weakness of the sex, 
this modesty may be so vivid in some 
women, or girls, tUiit they cannot be in¬ 
duced to overcome it; and, wbat is more, 
they observe that this modesty may at 
times be (‘xcited to this great degree liy 
reason of <the mure vivid perception 
which tliey have of tbo baseness and 
wickedness of their otfence. Whence 
they infer that those jwrsons, who are 
truly doseiving of pity, niay in this case 
not he considered guilty ut least of n 
grc'ut sin; and, thend’ore, in such diffi¬ 
culties it may he allowed them as ah in¬ 
dulgence 10 declare those sins in writing, 
which it appears tr> them so grievous, so 
hurdensom(3, and almost impossible to 
express vied voce. 

“We are of opinion that everything 
may b<> safely managed by adopting this 
middle plan,—namely, that the confessor 
should receive the written declaration of 
sins, rend it, and afterwards prudejitlv 
question the penitent concerning them, 
whose answer, in the words yes, ur no, 
should be received ns a true accusation 
of herself made viva voce; us indeed is 
tli(> case ill coiumon confessions, when 
the priest questions the penitent whether 
site has commitUal certum sins. Doubt¬ 
less it is not to be civdited that u woman 
or girl, however modest she may be sup¬ 
posed, would not accede to this condi¬ 
tion, which the confessor will make as 
easy as ho can bv the dexterity of his 
questions. liut ii* tlie penitent shall re¬ 
fuse, after she has been warned of the 
danger to iier salvation of confessing in 
any other manner, it does not appear how 
she can he considered not to he guilty of 
perverse obstinacy, which renders her 
unwovthii oj the benefit of absolution," 

Such are, indeed, long and painful, 
but necessary, extracts of tlic doctrines 
taught at Maynoolh, at our pecuniary 
expense, and, what is worse, at the 
fearful expenditure of national virtue, 
social confidence, and domestic chas¬ 
tity. Violated chastity demands the 
withdrawal of all support to May- 
nooth, if i]^ot its actual removal, as a 
great Irish nuisance. The calendars 
of Ireland, the demoralisation of its 
people, the disorders and the disaflcc- 
tions of whole counties, the contamin¬ 
ating principles and practices of the 
priests, demand the retractation of thc« 
grant to Maynootli. Tom Moores 
poetry is based on the lessons contained 
la the class-books of Mayoootb : that 
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coarse assailant of the Protestant clergy, 
and pensioited derider of holy martyrs, 
shews in his writings that the abomina- 
lions of the class-books of Maynooth 
are not new to bis mind. 

So insensible, from the inveteracy of 
habit, are the professore ofMayiioo'lb 
to tlie foul thoughts embodied in their 
class-books, and instilled from their 
lectures, or so anxious are they to con¬ 
ceal from a liberal govornment the 
lessons they teach, that, in their ^ad- 
dreSS to Lord Mulgrave, in December 
183.5, they make use of the following 
language, as descriptive of their col¬ 
lege 

" An institution which may be justly 
regarded us one of the principal recources 
from wbicJi private moraHtp and public 
order How ui>on the larid. Strong in 
conscious integrity of purpose, a stranger 
alike to the acrimony tf'religions and poll' 
tical strife, its sole iiinbitinii has been to 
train up learned and zealous pastors, who 
might teach the people the great duties 
of piety to Olid, allegiance lo their save- 
reign, peace and concord among men*' ! ! ! 

And so willing is Lord Mulgrace to 
be gulled by the daring a.ssumptions of 
the learned professors of Maynootli, 
and so anxious, moreover, to secure the 
strong influences of the Popisli priest¬ 
hood in favour of what are called, like 
Ittcus a turn lucendo, the friends of the 

i ieople, that he returns the congratu- 
alory compliment 

" In ]iroparing your jtujtils for the 
sacred functions they have to discharge, 
you at the same time enjoin on all, ns in¬ 
violable duties w'hicb they are both to 
preach and practi.je, unquulitied loyalty 
to your sovereign, and nnicersal good-will 
towards men," 

V.—The Fuuns of Maykociii. 

We have traced the disloyal and 
aiiU-social princmles of the Royal 
College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 
We must now turn the atfenlion of our 
readers to a few samples of tlie son of 
conduct which these are so well fitted to 
develope. Let us look at a Maynooth- 
ian raised to the mitre, aivl ascertain 
tlie fruits of early habits. Dr'. M'llale 
was formerly a professor and pre¬ 
sident of Maynooth ; and, notvvitli- 
standing his solemn oath that he would 
introduce no politics within the pre¬ 
scinds of tliat academy, he published 
and circulated, says Mr. Colquiiuun, a 
political work of the nrost violent and 
inflammatory character. Out this is 


scarce worthy of notice, as Papists’ 
oaths are now estimated at their wortlu 
We extmet from the letter of the Rev. 
Edward Naiigle, addressed to Lord 
Jolin Russell, thu following language, 
directed from the altar to the lloinan 
Catholics of Achil, by their archbishop, 
Dr. M'llale : — 

“ Show no kindness to those who differ 
from you in their religious opinions,— 
withhold’ from them the commonest 
courtesies of life. Tliey are accursed of 
God and his church, and they should be 
abhorred by you ; put thorn in Coventry 
—shame them into a profession of Popery, 
— and, if that will not do, starve thorn 
into a hypocritical conformity." 

Again, in consecrating a climchyard, 
tlie same archbishop, called by O’Con- 
uell the meekest of men," made use 
of the following language, in the hear¬ 
ing of hundreds ready to attcU it on 
oath: — 

‘ Coiigrogalion,' .said he, ‘ I have 
two reasons Lr consecrating this jdac<‘ ; 
liist, V, hen ye come here to bury il,,. 
<lead, )e won’t have need fora piie.-.t to 
consecrate the grave,— for, "fter li M 
will he fur evor saiictilied ; and the u ‘\t 
reason is, lest any one I'ltOTEyi ant ii;is 
been intern’d here since the placi* was 
liist consecrated,"—fur, as a spoonful of 
poison would spoil a cliurnful of milk, so 
would a small dust of Phovutant clay 
poison the entire grave-yard.”’ 

Sucli arc the sentiments ■jatheted at 
Maynooth, and sucli the vaui.ted li¬ 
beralities of those whom ShicI (iro- 
iiounces the “ best and purest Christian 
clergy.” The moral and. spiritual dj- 
{lortment of tlic Maynooth miesls is 
akin to llic uthei purls of tlicir cha¬ 
racter. I'v.dcntly actir'ted by none of 
the lofty motives of Christianity, they 
strain every nerve to aggrandise the 
apostasy lo which they belong, and to 
enrich themselves and their hungry re¬ 
latives. I lence the spectacles of grind¬ 
ing avariqe they frequently display iti 
dealing with their flocks are of the most 
disgusting stamp. C!roly, to whom we 
have had occasion to allude in this pa¬ 
per, gives tlie following account of 
tliese ghostly fathers:— 

“ ‘ At absolution, at baptism, at mar. 
riages, at iiia.ss, at tlic cradle of the in¬ 
fant, at the bed of the dying, nothing is 
done by tliem without money, and inonev 
exiu ted from them without shame. All 
till- Rfaliites of the cldiiT!h, resiiecting the 
amount of dues, are a mto’C dea<l letter. 
The priest drivea us hard a bargain fls be 
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li^d strives t» mitkn the most of the 
oooasioa. Motiiitges are sometimes 
iMro&ea off in coosetiuence of the ex¬ 
orbitance of bis' ilfaaands. Demands of 
laoney are made upon those pres<iHt at n 
mardage,T-tbey refuse; the clergyman, 
after Imgging and entreating for some 
time to little purpose, gets at leqgtJi itito 
a rage, utters the most hitter invectives 
against individuals, abuses the vrholo 
company, and is abased in turn, until the 
whole house becomes one frightful scene 
of confusion and uproar.’ ' Atbaptism, the 
money is often demanded previous to the 
administration of the rite, end, if not 
pan*, scenes of abuse and recrimination 
ensue, simihu: to those at marriages.’ In 
extreme unction, * » rite administered 
often amid sickness,destitution, and want, 
Ftioiiev is demanded; and instances oc- 
':tir of money l>eing pocketed hy the 
fjriest which had been given ns alius for 
I'.'i, relief oftlm dying. Often, when it 
i-. not !• he had, bitter words take place 
I'l tin) very hetnicg and presence of the 
poor dying person. Masses, loo, are 
yiriced ; in sjtite of tlie prohibition of his 
'■hurrh, the {iriost labours to get emjiloy- 
.ii.'Mt in saying mass in piivato houses,’ 
>'.•1 lie and the friars compete with each 
tiifn m this branch of gain. TIius, 
I'. n n tiny have wrung forth their dues, 
i! ty endeavour to overreach and under- 
m lie one auotlier. Every man looks to 
ills own private emolument, regardless of 
.ill agreements. 'I'lie curate does not 
make a fair retarn to the parish priest, 
nor the prie’t to the curate, nor the cu¬ 
rates to one another, lie must make 
f.i)iae 1 -eturn of his receipts, but it is an 
arhitiary retimi; every man striving to 
seize upon a large share for himself, 
('ommoii honesty is out of tlie question 
—nothing hut lies, schemes, duplicity, 
false i ntums.” 

Ilut the spiritual part of the Irish 
“ fatliers’ ” conduct is not that with which 
we h.\ve piinmrily to do. It is noi 
ihcir unclea’^ and superstitious dog-' 
mas we would chiefly reprobate,— it is 
their anti-social political principles and 
conduct openly maaifested on almost 
every occasion with which we have to 
do, and on account of teaching which 
Mnynooth must be reprobated, and 
pliieod ui schedule A by a BriUsli par- 
liument. The followii^ address of 
Father Kehoe, in his chapel at Leigh- 
linbridge, was taken down by Carter 
flail, Esq., an English gentleman, and 
deposed to on oath 

" Addrm of Father Kehoe to hit Congre¬ 
gation,from the altar of the Chapel at 

LeighlitAridge, on Sunday, Jundiith: 

" Is there any one here who wiU bw 

VOJ.. XV. NO. xc. 


tes hie soul for his landlord 1 Tbers.ia 
one wretch that has done so. Do you 
know whom. I mean 1 .1 mean Pat Weil, 
the byppcriticttl apostate lickspittle pat 
Neil, and his hratper. (At those words 
there was great lauglifer, and some 
groans.) I say, Pat Neil, you .are n do- 
teslolile, hypocritical, apostate licksiiittle, 

.a ruffian, and a miscreant, to beiield up 
by the finger to scorn, and 'd^Btatioii, 
and contempt.; and what are you the 
richer thaniany honest freeholder, ^tor 
all, when your debts are paid? (IfOre 
there were bursts of laugliter.) . ; 

told that two Conservative brats, .aooti of 
this Alexander, are now at the Crbss bg*' 
low, terrifying the freeholders as ' 

are coming to mass; but I will teOch' 
these chaps not to terrify honest free^ 
holders. Good people, yon must swear 
at the election that you vote for ‘ fit and 
discreet men to represent the county of 
Carlow in parliament.’ Is Briien a dis¬ 
creet manl tVhut Bruen 1 Orange 
Jiruen! He who alw'ays opposed Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation, till it was extorted 
from the government, and his opposition 
coultl be no longer any injury to you'! 
Why, this Bruen always supporteil 
tithes, blood-guilty (ithos—tithes tli.iL 
have inurdereiT and bayoneted you—that 
have dragged you out of your ijuiet and 
peaceful beds, and have tom the very 
sheets and blankets from under you ! 
that have bayoneted you, as they^ did at 
llnthcormac and Newtonbarryl But I 
tell you, if you gain this election, before 
the end of this year there will be no 
such thing as tithes; and even now a bill 
for the total cxtinctiun of tithes has 
passed the second reading of the liouWe 
of Commons,— it only requires a third 
reading to become the law of the land.’” 

Mr. C. O’Connor deposed to the 
following language, used by another swr 
of Maynooth:— 

“ Father .Tolm O’Sullivan said at the 
altar, before the election, that any person 
that would vote for that renegade the 
Knight of Kerry, he would not prepare 
him for death, hat he tootild let him die 
like a beast; neither would he baptise his 
children, and that they deserved to he 
pelted as they went along, any- person that 
voted for tM Knight of Kerry. 

“ In what chapel did this take placet 
..In Din^e chapel. 

" Did you bear it?—1 did. 

” Are you a Roman Catholic your¬ 
self?—lam., 

*' Were you attending the chapel in 
performance of your religious duties ?-r 
Yes. • 

" You are sure yqu heard those ex¬ 
pressions ?—Yes, 1 did. 

*' Mote than once, or only one day? 

3 b 
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.Several daj's; two or three Sundays 
jjrpvioos to the election, and after 
cttuvaaautg. * * • 

“ You are positive that on tho Sun« 
day previous to the election you heatd 
Father John O’Sullivan use the language 
you have deposed to I—^ es, 1 heard it, ’ 

The following is from the evidence 
of Mr, Carroll:— 

“ Are you aware whether many of 
the Catholic clergy are in the habit of 
raising contributions for the purpose of 
elections, or for paying the expenses of 
mdividnols, who, in consequence of their 
acts at the elections, are liable to penal¬ 
ties for infringing tlie law 1—I am aware 
of tlmt, and will state what 1 know on 
the subject. I have been told by several 
fanners who complained to me of the 
jKi-eut grieimire of being obliged to pay 
rent, and nil taxations, direct and indi¬ 
rect, that they should have another tax to 
pay for contested elections ; and ihei/ 
complained to me bitterly that the clergy 
used to read tlieir names out from the 
altar, attacliiug sometimes 'id. an acre, 
3d. an acre, or 4d. an acre on each '.nan, 
wliicli he should pay. On one occasion 
Cummins refused paying that tax so 
ntii.\ed to liiin, andj'or darhig to refute 
compliance with the priest’t mandate, his 
name was read out from the altar, 

" Is Cummms the man whose five 
horses were burnt?—Yesf 

“ Deuounceil for not paying the taxi 
—Yes; and I have spoken to several 
persons besides, who have sent me com¬ 
munications without tlieir names, and I 
published the fact that the clergy w'ere 
levying contributions. 1 never published 
the name of any man who sent me the in. 
formation. 

“ Then these sums levied by the 
jniests are not paid cheerfully by the 
people]—Quite the contrary: they com¬ 
plain if it very much to me, but they are 
afraid not to pay it. Indeed, I think 
there is no county in Ireland circum- 
stiinced like Carlow, it is so completely 
■under spiritual control and vassalage. 

“ Now, on this occasion (election of 
183.')) who marched in tho electors—who 
took a prominent part to lead them to the 
hustings]—T/ie Roman Catholic clergy of 
each palish brought in the freeholders in 
procession. „ 

" Do you mean to say that the priests 
of each purisb marched at the head of the 
electors, or at tlie toil of tlie electors, of 
their respective parishes ]—f mid a great 
many parish priests. I saw Father Walsh 
ttad them in in person, lie walked first. 
Hind all the jiersous followed him. 1 
have seen Father Walsh, sen., march at 
tlie head of Uieni on foot. 

Did you soe any others 1 — J mw 


Father Doyle march in at the itoad of ane- 
ther body. 1 believe I stated in aoy last 
examination tlmt I saw the Uov, Mr, Ke- 
hoc march in at the head of another body, 
or ratlior at' the end of Uie ]>rocessioii; 
and many others that 1 caiuKit exactly re¬ 
member. 

“ Were Mr. Alexander’s tenantry so 
marched in, and was Mr. Kehoo nt the 
head or tail of the procession ]—He was 
at the tail of the urooession—he was the 
last person ; he drove in in a gig, and the 
jirocession was on before bim; I know a 
great many of Mr. Alexander's teiiontr}'. 

“ Now, during tho first three days of 
the election in .Tune hist, what was the 
state gf the town ]— Jt was as much as any 
person's life was worth to appear at all in 
the streets ; I have seen several respeclahle 
men knocked down coming in to vole; 1 
have seen them taken into hospitals; I 
have seen windows broken; 1 liare seen 
a magistrate come in, and bis horse and 
carriage stopped ; I saw him attacked hy 
two fellows m tho crow'd ; they weiM 
subse(|uently arrested, but afterwards 
rescued.” 

We must give another extract of the 
voluminous evidence submitted to the 
committee of parliament on the sub¬ 
ject of intimidation at election.^, and 
leave the documents to testify of them¬ 
selves what are the consequences of a 
Maynooth education,— for we restrict 
ourselves to these worthies. 

" Did Father Maher go round from 
house to house to canvass]— He was the 
leader, and he was accompanied hy a great 
multitude of persons the lower classes of 
the town and county. 

" What should yon sjiy were the 
numbers that acconipanied him 1 — / 
should suppose there could not he less than 
one hundred. 

“ One hundred persons (f the lower 
orders, with the priest at their head, went 
^-ound from house to house to canvass the 
voters for the borough ]—They did ; 1 
accompanied tliem ; there are a great 
many of my friends who are Ilninaii (Ju- 
tliolics, aiya they were vef\' independent 
men, and I was determined to proceed 
after Father Maher, lest my friends 
should be intimidated, who I kliew were 
in the interest of Mr. Francis Hnien ; he 
come to a man. named James Butler’s 
house, — that was the first house I came 
up to with the puiy. JUr. Maher en¬ 
tered, and asked him for whom he voted; 
liis wife made answer, for Mr. Fruyeis 
BrsieUf— that he could nyt brfuk his word, 
and should not. 

” Is Mr. Butler a Roginn Cstholie ] 
A Homan Catholic, tmd ^ps a woollen- 
droper'a iriiop. 1 was on.one side of the 
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j»arty at tJjo Mr. Malier stood at tme 
counter, and T near the door j he tamed 
round to the people, who were all sur. 
rounding' tlie door, waiting to hear tho 
nnnoiinoetnent of the priest ns to what 
the answer of Mr. Butler was; and he 
suid,_M<ir/< this house; the grass wilt 
grow at his doors; he saj's he will vote 
against his country.” 

In addition to these illustrations, we 
cannot do better than adduce the fol¬ 
lowing short epitome of the political 
exploits of these disciples of Tlailly 
and Delahogue, from a pamphlet of 
J. C. Colquhouu, Esq., cutitleu Vopcry 
and Priestcraft :— 

" I’riest Aliliier wrote a jjaniphlef, ad¬ 
vising tho people to pull down tho 
eliurch. At f.oghlin Bridge, the priest 
gave orders to tho people not to jiay 
tithes. At Bagnalstown, tho priests 
hariingued the people against them. The 
jiriests in Carlow put themselves at the 
head of tlie vast asseinhlages of people 
who met to hnrl out tithes ; so they did 
in county Kilkeuny, so at Costlccomcr 
and llallyragget. Every altar was oceu- 
])ied hy priests denouncing tithes,—Dr. 
Doyle's letter was publicly read,—anti- 
lithe placards were put up by jiriests,— 
over every county in tho south of Ire¬ 
land the priests were the active agents, 
and, in a few cases whore the' parish 
Jiriests declined to interfere, violent 
Jiriests ciiine from a distance. * 'lliere 
was not,' says Mr. Singleton, ‘ one great 
anfi-titlie meeting which the priests have 
not attended.’ ' Political and factions 
harangues,’ says Mr. Croly, * were made 
from tlieir altars at the celebration of di¬ 
vine w'orshiji, and their churches wera 
surrendered to be used ns political cluh- 
houses. ‘ In 18*28,’ says Mr. Wyse, 

‘ on the sumo day, and at the same hour, 
meetings were held at the suggestion of 
the agitators, in ujiwards of 1500 t^athtf- 
lic churches.’ In the elections, even be- 
fui-e (latholic Emancijintidu, the priests 
liad liegnn to take a decided part, and 
ojienly to canvass the electors. They 
commenced tliis in 1824, in the Water¬ 
ford election, when Bishoji Kelly headed 
the Jiriests of his diocese in an active 
canvass. 'I'hcy shewed it more clearly 
in the Ctnre election, when Fathers Mur- 
jihy and Aluguire canvassed with Mr. 
Shicl and Mr. Lawless, and jiriests drove 
their own flocks to tlie polling booths. 
Then, iirst, might be seen the novel ex¬ 
hibition of the jmest and the agitator 
walking Hrmrin-ann to the chapel, and 
Mr. O’t'onnell, Mr. Shiel, or Mr, Law¬ 
less, haningiting the jieoiile from those 
altars which jiroftssed to lie the altars of 
pod; hut wideb then rung vrith flerce 


corses against men. With the so¬ 
lemnities of religion were mixed the 
jiassions of politics, and anathemas, not 
against crimes, but against those who 
did not vote for the popular candidate. 
But these things, which were at first rare, 
became frequent; and at evwy election, 
and at every political meeting, jiriests 
were to be found. We see what oc¬ 
curred at the anli-tithe meetings. The 
Rev. Mr. Burke says that bo attended 
jiolitical meetings in his own county of 
lUegtmeatli, and in Meath; that be glo- 
riod in being the- leader of the jieople, 
and in addressing to them political ha¬ 
rangues. At Bagnalstown the priests 
addressed the people in most violent 
sjiecches, ‘ and took in every grievance 
which they thought would inflanip them.* 
Mr. Niipper, at Loughcrew, says that 
the priests have taken an active jiart in 
politics, and have contributed matoriitily 
to the excitement. Mr. Burke abetted 
the feelings against the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, abused the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s agent in the chapel, and ordered 
the tenants to poy no more rent to him. 
(Evidence, 1832.) The language which, 
in various jilaces, tlio priests used to¬ 
wards the gentry and the magistracy was 
of tlie most violent character.” 

Culonel Bruen staled: 

“ One priest threatened that the very 
moment a freeman, who voted for me, 
returned home, he would olap a pair of 
Lotus on his head. Another protested 
that, if he had not forgotten his crucifix 
and breviary, he would on the spot turn 
Lis rebellious parishioners into ilnggers. 
A third gravely lold them that the food 
should melt in tlieir hands; wliilst a 
fourth swore that, if they went against 
him, he would turn them into four-footed 
beasts, and put them ou their bellies -for 
the rest of their lives ! ” 

These arc specimens, few in compa¬ 
rison of the multitude that might be 
adduced, of the political character of 
the home-manufactured priest. It may 
be asked, Is there a marked distinction 
between the conduct of the continental 
and that of the Maynooth priests ? All 
tlie evidence we have gathered esta¬ 
blishes a complete distinction. Mr. 
Inglis, t« whose work we have already 
remrred, makes a statement on thi.s 
head, which the facts and the expe¬ 
rience of every year abundantly con¬ 
firms: 

•• 1 entertain no doubt diat tho dis¬ 
orders, which originate in hatred o/' Pro¬ 
testantism, have been inei’oassd by tlie 
Mnynootli eduoatum of Uie t'atlidic 
{wimtthood. It is the May.nooth prioal 
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who is tho agitating priest: and if tlie 
foieigifeducated priest be a more liberal* 
minded man, less a zealot, and Uu a 
hater of Protestantism than is eonsistent 
with the present spirit (f Ottliolieism in 
Ireland, straightway an assistant, red-hot 
from Maynooth, is appointed to ibo 
parish. Ill no country in Kurope—no, 
not even in Spain— is the spirit of 
Popery so intensely anti-Protestant ns 
in jredand.’ And yet it is this spirit 
which is burning hot as fire Vhrough all 
the parishes of this wretched country, 
and to this hot fire are all unhappy Pro. 
testants subjected.” 

We find a very extensive conspiracy 
prevailing among tlie Homan Catholic 
bishops in Ireland, cither connected 
with or educated at Maynooth, to ex¬ 
patriate the old continental clergy, 
whose learning and gentlemanly man¬ 
ners lead them to discourage the poli¬ 
tical agitation of many of their bre¬ 
thren. Dr. Mulhollaud, as we have 
already stated, has been deprived of 
his cure, excommunicated, and set 
adrift, for no other reason than tliis, 
that he is no political agitator, but a 
conscientious, peaceable priest. We 
have seen the doctor, and have de¬ 
rived important information from him 
on this very subject. He expresses it 
to be his conviction, and that of al¬ 
most all the continental priests, that 
every effort should be made to prevent 
the national establishment even of their 
own church, and every plan pursued, 
on the other hand, to preserve the 
ascendancy of tolerant Protestantism. 

Another specimen of the persecution 
indirectly visited on the continental 
priests, has recently occurred in the case 
of O’Finan, Roman Catholic bishop of 
Killala, versus the Hon. ]<'. Cavendish, 
the proprietor and editor of a Radical 
paper, called the Mayo Telegraph. It 
is evident, from the wliole case, that 
Dr, M'HaJe, the former Bishop of Kil¬ 
lala, and, as before stated, a Maynooth 
man, is the real libeller of O’Finan, 
who is one of the old continental 
priests, now rarely advanced to tlie 
episcopacy. We give the case as de¬ 
tailed in the Irish and Londofi papers. 

" An action of damages, of rather a 
novel description, was tried at the Sligo 
assizes, some days back. In this case 
the Bight Rev. Dr. O’Finnn, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Killala, was plaintitf, 
iftd the Hon. F. Cavendish, proprietor 
and editor of an extreme Radical paper, 
the Mayo Telegraph, defendant. The 
action was brought iu conse<^U$Uco pf 


certain defamatoiy articles against Dr. 
O’Finan, which appeared in the Tele¬ 
graph, and for which damages were 
claimed to the amount of 30001. In 
the course of the trial, this affair was 
shewn to have a very intimate con¬ 
nexion with that of Dean Lyons, to 
wliich we directed tlie attention of our 
readers a short time past. In the pre¬ 
sent case, Dr. O’Finau obtained ii verdict, 
and very considerable damages;—thus 
establishing, in the opinion of tlie jury, 
tire innocence of the right rev. doctor 
with regard to the accusations advanced 
against liim in the libels, and, by infer¬ 
ence, the malice of tlie libeller, who, 
though presented witli an opportunity of 
proving the truth of the allegations, 
failed in inflicting any stain on Dr. 
O’Fiuan’s reputation. But who was the 
actual libeller — or, at least, one ofUieni 1 
It was admitted that the author of one of 
the most virulent of (he articles com- 
jilained of was one of Bishop O’Finan’s 
parish priests! 

" The libels were of the most daring 
and defamatory nature, when we take 
into account the relative stations of the 
parties. This, however—tbougli an im¬ 
portant fact to those who rvould duly 
estimate tlie nature and prospects of Irish 
Popery at the present momentous crisis— 
sinks into insignificance, when compared 
with tlie obvious motives for singling out 
Dr. O’Finan for persecution. These mo¬ 
tives we shall endeavour to place befoi'(> 
the reader as briefly as we can, consist. 
cntly with perspicuity. It seems that 
Dr. O’Finaii, who succeeded the cele¬ 
brated Dr. M'llalo as titular Bishop of 
Killala, and wlio hail been unanimously 
elected to that office, had set his face 
against the efforts made, to plunge Ire. 
land into anarchy and civil war. lie had 
cautioned the clergy of his diocess against 
exchanging their functions, as ministers 
of peace and religion, for tiiose of po- 
litical demagogues and incendiaries. 

‘ He advised them to abstain from 
embroiling tliinuselves about elections.’ 
He strengthened, or endeavoured to 
strengthen, his admonitions, by refer¬ 
ence to tlsB hypocritical resolutions of 
others of the Romish hierarchy of Ireland, 
published at a time when Popery thought 
u had sometliing to ^ain by the affecta¬ 
tion of loyalty ; and in which the mitred 
resolutiouists admonished their clergy 
' not to use their chapels far any public 
meeting, except in the cause of charity ; 
to refrain from any political clubs,’ See. 
In short, Dr. O'Finan was not one of the • 
Maynooth school. He also encoura^d 
education in his diocess—was taking 
measures to re|iuir the dilapidated school- 
houses, which his predecessors had suf¬ 
fer^ to fall foto disiiso a^d ruin. Hir, 
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object to be tlio promotion of 

jteacu and civilisutiou, rather than the 
‘ juBtico-for-lrciland ’ system, as under¬ 
stood by bis coadjuton in the ministry. 
Dr. Lyons seems to have been identified 
u’ith his diocesan in this attempt to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the country. For 
lliis beneficent attempt, these two eccle¬ 
siastics becamo obnoxious to a fierce and 
unrelenting persecution. No means were 
left untried to effect their ruin, and 
thereby to remove a barrier against sedi¬ 
tion and vice, 'i’lio part which Drs. 
O’Crolly and M'Hale are said to have 
taken in this shameful business, we have 
already shewn in the iwticle before ad¬ 
verted to.” 

In oonseqiience of the intimidation 
universally exercised by .these May- 
nootli ])riests, all order and law are 
placed in continual jeopardy. There 
isr carried on in Irclund, not merely u 
systematic opposition against Protest- 
uiitisin, but ugainst decorum and piety, 
ill church and in chapel. To be a 
peaccfnl Papist is the next crime to 
heing a loyal Protestant; the difference 
ill the punishment being this, that the 
former is excoinnimiicated and the 
latter is shot. A painful proof of the 
danger in which the Protestants, espe¬ 
cially the Protestant clci^y, are now 
])laced, is the following extract from a 
letter of January last. It seems the 
Rev. R. B. Eyre, of Eyrocourt, wished 
to insure his glebe-house, otlicos, &.c. 
to the value of 1000/. He received 
this reply from the Assurance Com¬ 
pany : 

"Alliance himrance Office, 
ParsonsUttev, Jan, 28, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir,—The Alliance Fire \s- 
suranco Compaii}'^ arc unwilling to cn- 
tortiiiii assuniuces on jiroperty belonging 
to clergymen, in the present slate of Ire¬ 
land. i tun directed, therefore, to re¬ 
quest you to receive back the amount of 
your premium and dut}*^, 

" Believe me, &c. 

“ RiciiAi.n [lAunis, 
^gent to the Company. 

“ Itee. R. B. Epre.'' 

]t was only very lately that the 
milrccl despot of Braganza, Bishop 
Nolan, adrlrcsscd his priests in the 
following language: “ If you don't 
move heaven and earth for Vigors, 
I will move yon.” And knowing well 
that submission unqualified, and des¬ 
potism of the severest kind, are the 
two principal lessons of Maynoolh, we 
can easily believe that Heaven was be¬ 
sieged with masses, and the Irish pea¬ 


santry belaboured with cudgels, in 
favour of Vigors. Now, however, that 
the M.P. appendage is to be sublractcd 
from the non. genlicman, we expect 
that the diocess of his lordship of Bra¬ 
ganza will either be sent.to heavy pe¬ 
nances, or visited with an interdict, 
it would be endless to enumerate the 
savage crimes thsif have been perpe¬ 
trated by the altar—the inflammatory 
harangues'which have been fulminated 
by its priests—and all the blight left 
on an otherwise green island, by those 
locusts that liavc swarmed from May- 
nooth. No Radicalism can blind an 
honest man to the enormity of the 
mischief, and the growing nature of its 
influence. It is true that the only way 
lo make Ireland happy would be, ac¬ 
cording to a proposition in the last 
Quarterly, “ to convert it.” But this 
is to be done, not by a word, or the 
lifting up of some conjuror’s rod, but 
by “ instalmentsone of the first of 
which must be the suppression of 
Maynooth, on account of its being a 
hotbed of treason, immorality, and 
disaffection. Wc repeat our words : 
Maynooth must be left to voluntaryism, 
its appropriate nurse; and this Pro¬ 
testant country must no longer com¬ 
promise its principles, aud carry on 
a suicidal process, by endowing and 
supporting it. 

V^I.—Principle sacrii-iced in 

SUPPORTING MaYNOOTU. 

Tliis is our best, though, to the jio- 
pular view, not our most plausible 
stronghold. We have long been pro¬ 
minent among the advocates of our 
national church, and, on the most 
sacred principles, vindicated alike its 
excellence and its power. If it be the 
duty of a government to establish and 
endow the Church of Christ, and all 
serious and able men think so, it never 
can become its duty to endow a system 
the very antipodes of Christianity. It 
is the duty of the slate lo support, not 
the church of the majority, but the 
Church of Christ; and if it were lo 
come Ip pass that nine-tenths of our 
population were to be conscientious* 
members of the Church of Rome, and 
the remaining tenth only to belong to 
the Protestant communion, it would, 
nevertheless, be the duty of the state 
to tolerate the former, and to estaWisli 
aud endow the latter. Either there is 
no revelation from Heaven, or there is 
a system of trutli cognisable to man. 
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Mujomies and tniuoriites do not aflect 
the <]uestion. Truth is not metamor¬ 
phosed into error, when millions are 
against it; and error is not changed 
into- truth, when whole nations are its 
adherents. Because, ihercfore, it is 
the duty of Britain to patronise and 
endow the charcfi of the Bible, it is 
not her duty'to countenance in any 
way Uie church of the Council of Trent. 
To establish the former is <her glory, 
and the best rampart around her con¬ 
stitution ; whereas to tamper in any 
way with the latter is to blazon on her 
brow the brand of infamy, and to foster 
in her bosom tlie viper that will sting 
her to the heart. Tins principle shews 
at once the light in whicli we are to 
regard the annual grant to Maynooth. 
It is the compromise of a great prin¬ 
ciple, not the concession of a prejudice. 
To endow the whole of the priests of 
Ireland would not be worse in prin¬ 
ciple, though perhaps more detrimental 
in the results.' We cannot, moreover, 
understand the strange and mysteripus 
policy, which clamours for endowments 
to Popish ecclesiastics in Canada and 
Popish colleges in Ireland, and at the 
same time protests ag:<inst additional 
endowments to the Protestant church. 
Is it that Liberalism and Popery coa¬ 
lesce and co-operate in these odd times? 
Is it that Pilate and Uerod can agree 
when truth is to be extinguished, and 
the oi^ans of its utterance removed ? 
Or is it some awful eclipse that has 
fallen upon our land, and blinded 
men’s eyes to tlie distinctions tliat 
subsist between truth and error—or, 
rather, so Jaundiced them, that error 
has come to be beautiful, and truth 
odious, according to their jjcrceptions ? 
Such is the coalition now formed be¬ 
tween Inhdel liberalism and Papal 
superstition, that if it were put to the 
vote to-morrow that the Vatican slioiiUl 
be substituted for Lambeth, the missal 
for the prayer-book, and sruecl I’opery 
for biller und bigoted Piotestautism, 
the tellers in the House of Commons 
would announce that the “ Ayes 
have it, and the newspaper reporters 
would add, in brackets {Cheers from 
liiimc, Waktey, like, Husscll, attd all 
the Liberal members]. This is, indeed, 
a serious pass. Even twenty-three of 
a majority on such a subject, innocuous 
from its results, would yet be ominous 
as% sign of the times. 

On the principles of voluntary¬ 
ism, the grant to Maynooth cannot 


be defended. The partisans of this 
new-fangled absurdity asseit, that go¬ 
vernment ought to have nothing to do 
with truth or error, Protestanttsm or 
Popery; and, of course, that the grant 
to this fountain-head of poKtico-papal 
influence is wholly unwarranted, llie 
two antagonist parties, in reference to 
religion, are, therefore, agreed in this, 
that all support in the present case 
should be withdrawn. Certainly there 
is' one peculiarity in the case, tltat 
wiiile churchmen have to a man stood 
forward in opposition to the endow¬ 
ment of St. Patrick’s Cfollege at May¬ 
nooth, scarcely a solitary remonstrance 
has come from any of the dissenting 
sections. The former have made the 
table of St. Stephen’s groan under the 
load of their earnest supplications 
against this prostitution of the public 
])urse; but tlie latter have maintained 
either an inglorious neutrality, or posi¬ 
tively sent in their acquiescence. It 
does strike us as an extraordinary phe¬ 
nomenon of these extraordinary times,, 
that while the peace of society is stiricil 
by the agitation of dissent against 
the few rates required for the mainte¬ 
nance of a scriptural church, so little 
should be said against an iniquiluus 
cudow'inent of a persecuting, uiiti- 
Cbristian system. But so it is; and 
the explanation lies with those who 
present, in their conduct, this contra¬ 
dictory feature. This only we must 
observe, tliat Dissenters, according to 
their creed, are bound equally with 
ourselves to jirotest against all con¬ 
cessions on the part of our country 
toward tlie maintenance of that abo¬ 
mination that maketh desolate. We 
rightly believe that the gimiting of what 
was called Homan Catliolic cmanci^ia- 
tion,tlie endowment of a Popish bishop 
at Quebec, and tlie grant to Maynooth, 
are the three un-English, nn-Prole$tant, 
and unconstitutional deeds, which will 
be as millstqpes around the neck of this 
great country. How long these shall 
be continued, is another question we 
do not profess ourselves competent to 
settle; but, in our conscience, we be¬ 
lieve that the day is not far distant 
when these three points will be tho¬ 
roughly investigated. We see a feel¬ 
ing actuating the community that will 
not be suppressed. Wc observe asso¬ 
ciations, Conservative and Protestant, 
calling attention to these points, and 
met by the cordial response of large 
assemblies of intelligent freemen. At 
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a, nicetiiig licld lutely in iambetii, to 
form ii South Protestant Conservative 
Association, fqr restoring and promot¬ 
ing the polities of tlie Revolution, the 
staiement of that staunch Conservative 
and Protestant, J. £. Gordon, that the 
“ rogues must turned out,” or some- 
thiitg to that effect, the meaning of 
which was intelligible enough to all, 
met with a demonstration from the 
auditors which proved the steong feel¬ 
ings entertained on this head. We 
fear that as long as the tail remains in 
the House of Commons, and its rnem- 
l)crs are so unanimously adverse to 
every thing Protestant, and so regvird- 
less of every sacred obligation, no hope 
can be entertained of redeeming our 
uharauter with regard to Mayiiooth for 
borne years yet. If argument and evi¬ 
dence of the most cogent kind could 
have effect — if results flowing from 
the maintenance of Maynooth, pollut¬ 
ing and disastrous, could have weight 
— it the real peace of Ireland were to 
l>e regarded as desirable, and its grow¬ 
ing miseries as worthy to bo deprecated, 
the liret act of “justice to Ireland,” 
the tiist instalment of a long withheld 
demand, would be the resignation of 
AJaynooth to the purgatorial regards of 
the voluntary system, and the nursing 
care of the most reverend patron of 
Domiiius Dens. Were Maynooth Icfl 
10 the tender sympathies of these 
Popish bishops and priests, who de¬ 
pend upon the spread of its anti-social 
tenets for the contiiiuance of their des- 
])utisin, and on the teaeliing of its con¬ 
taminating immoralities for the filling 
of their cofl'ers with the wages of un¬ 
righteousness, the 18,000/. a*year which 
liiey and their victims raise for the 
iiiainteriance of O’Connell would be 
required for the niaiiiteuance of May- 
nootii. It may, indeed, be a question 
whether Maynooth or O’Connell be 
the greatest nuisance; but, without 
entering into this difficult question. 


we insist on our government leaving 
both to the voluntary system. Both 
are plague-spots upon Ireland—boili 
are extending their noxious influence 
into this country, the dne making ah 
assault on our Protestant faith, and the 
other on our unrivalled constitution. 
The priests of May^moth, labouring 
under Anglicised names,* the coverts 
of their Maynooth origin, to sap the 
foundations of cur. Christianity, our 
domestic chastity, and national upright¬ 
ness ; and the firebrand of Derrynane 
labouring, amid the ruins of broken 
oaths and the disregard of fearful per¬ 
juries, to break down those ram purls 
by which the blessings of British hearths 
and the securities of British freedom 
have been, in the good Providence of 
our God, so long and so successfully 
secured. 

Our readers need not be informed 
how steadily, for upwards of seven years, 
We iiave advocated our constitution in 
church and slate ; nor do they need to 
informed, that of late our perilled 
Protestantism has been especially the 
object of our tendercst solicitude and 
most uncompromising defence. So 
strongly do we feel on Ibis |)oint, that, 
in the present crisis, we have not unfre- 
quently postponed our must humorous 
effusions, to make room for those Pio- 
testant articles which have secured us 
so much credit, and gained for us, 
by way of emphatic distinction, the 
name of the leading Protestant Ma¬ 
gazine. This will account for the 
length of our present article. Its 
importance none will dispute. Tlie 
awful disclosures of Maynooth theo¬ 
logy, unsuspected by most people, will 
startle the most indifferent; and the 
result may be the awakening of an 
attention to this point, which wdl ter¬ 
minate in what must be the abandon¬ 
ment or suppression of that normal 
school of agitation, immorality, and 
treason. 


* I’erhans tlie jinests of the Romish chapel at Moorfields could throw a little' 
light upon this metamorphosis of Irish into English names, as, e. g, of O'Leary into 
Woods. • 
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Ix a miserable lurf-walled cabin, in 
tlic most desolate pan of a remote 
mountain-district of the south of Ire¬ 
land, lived Ilonor Kavanagh and her 
son, JUunrice. Ilonor was a tall, 
gaunt woman, somewhat upwards of 
lifty years of age; but thy singular 
wildness of her looks and attire, and 
the deep furrows worn in her holldw 
cheeks by long suffering, mental or 
bodily, had given her the appearance 
of being many years more advanced 
in life. A dark kerchief, wrapped in 
lire peculiar fashion of the country, 
around her head, but so negligently 
that her gray hairs, escaping from be¬ 
neath it, hung in wild disorder about 
her face; and a tattered blue cloak, 
that scantily covered the squalor of 
her under-garments, formed her cos¬ 
tume. Such w.as Ilonor Kavanagh; 
n being who enjoyed the unenviable 
distinction of being regarded by ficr 
ignorant neighbours as something that 
it was better not to “ meddle or make 
with.” It is true that she cared little 
whether her pursuits led her abroad in 
the sunlight or in the pale moonshine, 
her perfect knowledge of the intricate 
mountain paths, and her utter con¬ 
tempt of danger, made all hours alike 
to her; and when the startled peasant 
beheld her tail form dilated through 
the gray haze of early morning, striding 
with fearless step along the ledge of 
some perilous precipice, he woidd 
cross himself devoutly, and mutter 
pious ejaculations for protection against 
the evil things that walk this earth. 
•Shunned by the world—or that little 
])ortion of it which constituted her 
world — Honor Kavanagh became a 
solitary being, loathing and despising 
her fellow-worms with a bitterness of 
feeling wliicli the remembrance of past 
wrongs rendered deep and lasting; the 
current of sympathy had been dried to 
its source in her bosom. One well- 
spring of human aflection alone bub¬ 
bled there pure and fresh, ihe'fieshor 
for the arid desert amidst which it 
sprang; and one chord of natural love, 
the strongest and most enduring in the 
maternal breast, still - remained un¬ 
broken. She loved her son—loved him 
thevnore intensely that she hated every 


other earthly being; and, in proportion 
as she felt herself repelled by society, 
she clung to him with the strength of 
an undivided attachmeut. Yet, in 
former days, Honor Kavanagh had 
been tbe pride of her native village. 
No step was lighter than hers in Die 
dance, nor no voice so sweetly touching 
in the wild melodics of her native 
land. The numerous broken heads 
amongst the rustic beaux of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, proved the influence of her 
charms amongst the bachelors; and 
the anxiety of the country girls to ap¬ 
pear at mass in a cap of the same 
pattern, and ribands of Uie same co¬ 
lour, as Honor’s, decided the supre¬ 
macy of her taste amongst her own 
sex. None who remembered her as 
she then was — five-and-twenty years 
prior to the time of which we are 
speaking—in the heyday of her youth 
and l)eauty, her dark glossy hair fall¬ 
ing in natural ringlets upon her ex¬ 
quisitely turned neck and rounded 
shoulders, her buoyant step, her laugh¬ 
ing blue eye, and her innocent smite, 
could trace in the haggard look of the 
sorrow-blighted woman even a faded 
resemblance of her former self. A 
dark and cruel destiny had been hers. 

In the same village with Honor 
Kavanagh lived a young man, named 
Brian O’Keefle — a thoughtless, devil- 
may-care sort of a fellow, the best 
wrestler and hunter in the country, the 
life of a fair and pattern (every one of 
which, within twenty miles of his fa¬ 
ther’s residence, was invariably en¬ 
livened by his presence), the prime 
mover of fun at all llic wakes and 
weddings in the barony, and, as female 
gossip had it, the dickens’ own rogue 
after the caUtcens.*** With all these 
accomplishments, it will hardly be 
wondered ift if Brian’s attentions o|)e- 
rated sensibly on the heart of Ilonor, 
who possessed that due proportion of 
the vanity ascribed to feininie: indeed, 
the girl must have been endowed with 
more than a moderate degree of in¬ 
sensibility that could resist the im¬ 
pression which a good figure, a pair 
of dark, laughter-loving eyes, a clear 
complexion, and a mouth enriched by 
an indescribable smile of arch humour. 


Young girls. 
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atid a set of white, regular teeth, seldom 
failed to produce amongst the unmar¬ 
ried females, when he made his ap- 
]>earance at the chapel on Sundays. 

Let the reader picture to himself a 
good-looking fellow such as we have 
described, arrayed in an ample blue 
cloth coat, on which a double tier of 
broad gilt buttons glistened defiance 
in front; while behind, a couple of 
stern-chasers, of similar dimensions, 
Hamed between his hips; a gaudy, 
striped waistcoat; and breeches of 
snow-white corduroy, fastened at the 
knees with bright tooth mi egg* but¬ 
tons, the riband-ties being left loose to 
give an air of fashionable negligence; 
bright blue yarn stockings; well-greased 
brogues ; a carelessly tied crimson silk 
neck-handkerchief; and asmallrar/iwcf 
hat set jauntily on one side of his head, 
and he will have the portrait of Brian 
O'Kccfib — or, as he was familiarly 
called, “ Brian the ItattlerJ" 

It had been observed by the village- 
gossips, that Brian devoted more con¬ 
stant attention to Honor Kavanagb than 
to any of the other girls that from time 
to time had attracted his roving fancy; 
and many were the opinions formed as 
to the results of this growing attach¬ 
ment. Andy Rorkc the tador, the 
wiseacre of the village, always shook 
his head when the subject was brought 
on the carpet. “ Ilut-tut!” said he, 
one evening that a group of talkers 
had mustered at Tim Doyle’s sheebeen, 
“ no good can come of Norah Kava- 
nagh’s company-keeping with that clip 
of the devil, Brian the Uattlcr. Mind, 
1 tell yees, she’ll rue the day that 
ever she listened to his slcwllicrin J 
tongue.” 

The women, who were all staunch 
advocates for Brian, defended him 
stoutly. IMaucy Doyle, who was usu¬ 
ally the spokeswoman on these occa¬ 
sions, retorted sharply: 

“ Sarra be with me now, Andy, but 
you’re as bad to meet as a red-haired 
woman in the morning 1 It’s always 
jirofissin’ bad fortin’ you are 1 Wliat 
is there uncommon in the Hauler? 
I’oor Brian is a wild bonchal, surely; 
but hadn’t we all our tarin’*days, an’ 
more luck to us? But, with God’s 
help, he’ll mind yet; an’ when lie 
gets that purty cailleen over him, an’, 


av coorse, has a tlurc full of childer, 
the crathurs 1 I’ll be bail he’ll be as 
mild as a mouse—or yourself, Andy 
astliorc" 

Andy, against whom the un-Irish 
reproach of non-paternity existed, al¬ 
ways beat a retreat on any allusion 
being made to “family matters.” Uii- 
able to stand Nancy’s raillery, lie 
grasped bis staflT, and, amidst the iiall- 
suppressed* jeers of the company, 
bustled off, muttering, “ Well, yees 
will see. I say again, no good will 
come of it. I've a little job to finish 
ujwn Father Finnerty’s sickond best 
coat to-night: God be with you, Mrs. 
Doyle 1 Sovvl! ’twould be better for 
a man to lie next the wall all his days, 
than to be harashed by such a bor- 
shaugh^ as you /” 

A general roar of laughter followed 
Mary’s triumph and the cynical tailor's 
flight: tlie sequel, however, proved 
that his predictions were but too 
correct. 

Isi a few months, the neighbours 
began to wonder at the strange alter¬ 
ation in Honor Kavanngh’s health and 
spirits. In.stead of joining, as she had 
formerly done, in the dances and pas¬ 
times of her young companions, she 
would wander the whole length of a 
summer evening through the most se¬ 
questered places; her step had become 
slow, and the traces of tears were fre¬ 
quently visible in her red and swollen 
eyes. Her parents, alarmed at the 
declining health of their fiivourite child, 
endeavoured by every means in their 
power to draw from her the secret of 
her melancholy: a forced smile, or a 
look of unutterable misery, was her 
only reply. Sometimes, when pressed 
by her mother with affectionate urgency 
to confide to her the cause of her dis¬ 
tress, she would fling her wasted arms 
around her neck, and, laying her burn¬ 
ing cheek upon the maternal bosom, 
shed a torrent of tears; but as no 
entreaty could induce her to assign any 
reason for lier grief, the natural con¬ 
clusion of her friends was, that tlic 
unfortunate girl was sinking under the 
malignant effects of a Jatty blast. 

Whatever this corroding sorrow was, 
poor Honor resolved to confine it to 
her own bosom; and, in order to avoid 
as much as possible the importunities 


* A kind of white metal button, formerly in general use. 
t A beaver hat is called •' a carline” in some parts of Ireland. 
i Coaxing. $ A scolding woman. 
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ur unstviiiliiig syiuiKitliieii ui' Iwr rela¬ 
tives) her solitary ivaodcrings became 
more freqaent and protracted. Her 
favourite walk was to a circular fidd- 
fort, dwut a mile from the village; 
oiie of those relics of Danish warfare 
which are still found thickly scattered 
over the kingdom, known by the name 
of raths. This monument of ancient 
days, long regarded with the habitual 
revereiice of the Irish peasantry for 
every thing bearing traces of early 
oivilization, had, by an easy transition 
ill the minds of an imaginative people, 
become an .object of their superstitious 
awe. The ancient pine-trees, that 
waved their dark branches like funeral 
plumes around Uie lonely mound, had 
never felt tlie devastating axe of the 
wood-cutter ; and few, even of the 
boldest of the villagers, would venture 
in o|)en day to cuter alone the grassy 
circle appropriated, as they believed, 
to the moonlight festivities of the 
s/iiogties.^ 

To this spot Honor every evetiing 
bent her steps, for slic knew that there 
no prying eye would inlrude on her 
privacy. One fine afternoon she took 
iier accustomed stroll to the rtdh, at 
an earlier hour than usual; a greater 
altciitioa than she had latterly be¬ 
stowed upon her person was observ¬ 
able in the arrangement of her dark 
ringlets, and of die simple kerchief 
tiiat covered her fair neck. Seated on 
die green slope of the ruth, her eyes, 
Uiough glistening through fast-coming 
tears, were turned with an expression 
of awakened hope towards the path 
leading from the high road; her hands 
were pressed against her bosom, as if 
to restrain its tumultuous tbrobbings; 
and her cheeks, at every gust of the 
wind through die piiie-brancbes,flushed 
suddenly, and as quickly iialed to die 
lily's hue. At last, an exclamation of 
joy burst from her lips;—a person had 
entered the field, and was coming willi 
hasty steps towards the ralh. The 
eye of love is quick:—it was Brian 
O’Keefle. The next moment he was 
at her side. Honor attempted to rise, 
but agitatiou rendered her powerless 
and slie sank back, unable to move. 


[June, 

The young man, witlioul speaking, 
seated himself by her an the bmik. 

“ Brian acAww,’’ sakl tlie afflicted 
girl, struggling with sutibcatiiig emu- 
tion, “ I was afeard you would nut 
come to-night; and when I saw you 
crossing the sdle, n^ heart leaped to 
my mouth, and tliis weakness came 
over roe.” 

“ The boys,” replied Brian, “ wor 
makin' op a hurling-inalch at Dhiny 
Doyle’s below, an’ I was forced lo 
wait tdl it was settled afore 1 could 
quit them: there will be great siKirt at 
it. iSuro, they’ve made Beggy Maher 
the cailUen a voiragh;\ an’ it’s she 
that’s proud of her dignitude.” 

Honor recollected, that a few months 
before she bad herself slione as the 
unrivalled queen of these sports, and a 
cold pang shot through her heart at 
the unfeeling levity of her lover in 
alluding to tliera. 

“ Brian,” said she, in a reproachful 
lone, “ it can never again matter to me 
who is made the caillcen a voiragh -r- 
day is pa.st: but, Brian-dear, you 
wouldn’t sec luin and disgrace come 
U|M>n me llirough my love for you. 
It’s for that I asked you to meet me 
here this evening; hen\ where, in the 
sight of Heaven, you so often called the 
holy mother of Ood herself to witness 
your oaths ; here—here, where, in the 
fbttdiicss of my woman’s heart, I be¬ 
lieved you, trusted you, and—'and — 
Brian! Brian 1 you will not — you 
cannot—deceive your own Norali 1” 

Brian’s countenance gradually fell 
during this simply eloquent appeal; 
he cast his eyes down, and began 
plucking the lruvL'ne.cm\ that grew at 
his feet. 

“ Will you not speak to me, Brian?” 
e.\elaimed the agitated girl. 

“ What in the wide world am 1 to 
siiy ?” he replied, in an embarrassed 
voice. 

Say,#Brian ? Say what you said 
a thousand times over, that shame 
shall not fall to me. Yet it is not for 
myself I care so much —1 think 1 
could meet disgrace and contempt, 
ay, and sin itself almost, for your love 
— but, Brian, how will 1 face them at 


* fairies. 

^ t The girl, or lady, of the faurling-matob; a rustic mark of distinction, usually 
conferred upon the prettiest girl is the patisb, is the same way that the May-queen 
is chosen. 

t Long slender grasMtallcs. 
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lionio? Think o<’ my poor mother’s 
hieakiti" lie«il, ant! tl»e terrible anger 
of my father and brothers I—(he thought 
of (iiut is killing me.” 

“ I don’t see, Notah, how wc could 
convayaiently marry now, an’ I in the 
way 1 am, without a dacent means of 
beginnin’ the world,’* remarked JSrian. 

“ Brian, you are as well off now 
as when you gave me your hand- 
promise.” 

“True for you, Norah ma chrec 
g/ial/’’ he replied, in a wlieedling 
voice. “ Still an’ all there’s many a 
tiling wanting yet: it's best not to be 
ill a hurry. But look: by them live 
cnisscs — an’ that’s as good as if 1- 
kissed tl>e vestment on it—I’ll marry 
you next Aystlier, plase (Jod, if times 
mend.” 

(Jn hearing this coldly evasive an¬ 
swer, the weeping girl threw herself at, 
her seducer’s feel. “ Oh, Brian 1” 
she sobbed, “ do not talk to me in this 
way; either give me back my inno¬ 
cence, or make me your wife at once. 
I’ll work, I’ll do any thing for you; 
an’ sure you may follow your divar- 
sioiis the same as ever, without mindin’ 
me. 1 won’t be jealous — indeed I 
won't, Brian I All 1 ask is, that you’ll 
id me love you wiUiout the curse of 
sin upon iny unfortinet head. Won’t 
you, Brian acits/i/tt?”* 

“It is impossible, Nomh,” replied 
Brian, unmovedly. 

“ Do not say that cruel word, 
Brian,” said she, clasping his knees 
vehemently. “ If you have pity in 
your hdirt, do not say it! Kill me! 
kill me here at your feet, like a worm, 
lailier than tliat 1 No, no, no, you 
will not cast me oH'l You wilt not 
desert your unlmm cliiUl!” 

“ 1 cannot marry you, Norali,” said 
the unrelenting villain. 

Honor Kuvanagh, at Uiese words, 
s|>raug from iier humiliating posture, 
and, wiping with her apron the blind¬ 
ing tears from lier eyes, stood calmly 
confronting her false lover. 

“ You will not, then, marry me, 
Brian O’Keeffe?” 8heasked,in piercing 
accents. 

“ I will not,” returned the fellow, 
doggedly. 

“ Then,” said she, “ we part here, 
never to meet again on tiiis earth. 


But there is a (iod who secs us; He 
will revenge iny wrong; and the curse, 
the heavy and bitter curse of a broken 
heart, will light down upon you. It 
will 1 it will! Brian O’Keefle, you 
have darkened my bright morning; 
mind tlat the cloud of sorrow don’t 
overtake i/our evening.” 

Having, in the figurative language 
vviiich bursts spontaneously from the 
Irisli peasant’s lips, when under the 
excjtcmeut of strong passion, uttered 
this prophetic denunciation, she hur¬ 
ried from the place, leaving her re¬ 
morseless destroyer—the rude counter¬ 
part of the more poHslied seducer of 
high life—to revel in the contemplation 
of his successful villany. 

Honor Kavanagh, after this inter¬ 
view, never returned to the patcrnnl 
roof; a relative, who lived in an ad¬ 
joining parish, offered her an asylum. 
But the knowledge of her shame could 
not be long concealed ; and the sorrow 
with which the iiitelligeiiceoverwhelmed 
a happy and virtuous family may be 
more easily imagiiuKl than described. 
Her brotliGi'S, burning with indigna¬ 
tion, vowed dreadful vengeance on the 
destroyer of their sister’s innocence; 
and, though the skull of Brian Urn 
Battler ” possessed as much Hibernian 
insensibility to a blow from a cudgel or 
an hoy’s iu the barony, 

he did not deem it siifficienlly stamned 
to resist the entrance of leaden biillcts; 
one of wbicli happened to pass through 
the crown of his cml>een\ one fine 
moonlight nigiit, on his return from the 
fair of Ballickntunmery. This singular 
circumstance, and a dark hint v^iich 
readied him that there was a brogue 
full of similar messengers, designed for 
sitecial practice on his body, made him 
determine to quit so unpleasant a 
neighbourhood, and to remove himself 
secretly, no one knew whitlier, from 
his native parish. The general opinion 
was tliat he liad emigrated to Ame¬ 
rica; some insisted tliat he had'taken 
the king’s bounty, and had gone to 
fight the French, and other nagurs: 
but, afte{ the lapse of a few years, 
conjecture cea^ to busy itself about 
him, and Brian the llattlcr ” was 
only remembered wlien the misfortunes 
of his victim became the subject of 
conversation amongst the old people. 


• My life. 

f A long cudgel, to which both hands are applied to wiekl it, eommouly called 
' a twodianaed wattle.” 4 An old hat. 
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Soon after Brian’s Jisappearaiico, 
Honor Kavanagli gave birth to a son, 
with whom she retired to a small cabin, 
situated in a remote mountain valley. 
In this desolate spot, despite the en¬ 
treaties of her family, who would a^in 
have received the repentant sinner into 
their bosom, she lived, supporting her¬ 
self by spinning wool, and devoting 
her entire care to bringing up her child; 
who, in a few years, grew <»'iUl and vi¬ 
gorous us the goats he pursued in l\py- 
isli sport over the mountain. But the 
early lessons of his mother were less 
calculated to benefit his mind than 
the mountain breezes were to invigorate 
his frame. A ceaseless brooding over 
her wrongs, and a keen consciousness 
of her own degradation working on a 
proud spirit, made lier first shun, and 
then hate, mankind. In the overflow¬ 
ing bitterness of her heart, she poured 
forth lier revilings against herself, her 
seducer, and the whole world; and 
the young Maurice, accustomed to hear 
these complainings, and beliolding in 
In's parent a wronged and insulted wo¬ 
man, in time began to view all man¬ 
kind as ojipressors and villains. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
the transformation of a gentle village 
girl into a stern, half savage dweller in 
a mountain hut, was so sudden as our 
sketcii of her previous life might seem 
to intimate: the change was gradual, 
— for each successive year, instead of 
bringing consolation, served but to cor¬ 
rode her heart still deejier. The ab¬ 
sence of education had also contributed 
materially to pervert a disposition na¬ 
turally ardent and generous. Thrown, 
by her first fault, upon tlie resources of 
her own mind, she found them feeble 
and inadequate to relieve the pangs 
of remorse she endured, while the false 
lights of her imperfect education glim¬ 
mering through the mists of error and 
prejudice, served but to lead her further 
from the path of repentance, by which 
she could alone hope to retrace her 
steps to the virtuous eminence she had 
abandoned. Thus, at the end of five 
and twenty years, Honor Ivavanagh 
had become a miserable recluse, bury¬ 
ing her shame in solitude, and flying 
from a world that she hated in the 
same ratio that she felt herself an ob¬ 
ject for its cold scorn. Trained in 
such a school, can it be wondered that 
the mind of Maurice Kavanagh (for bis 
mother would not suffer him to assume 
his unnatural father’s name) should 


have been marked by some Of the dark 
traits that belonged to bis erring pa¬ 
rent’s character. He felt not like her 
the self abasement of guilt; but a spirit 
of wrathful jealousy and of proud de¬ 
fiance distinguished all his actions. 
The stain of his birth, and the con¬ 
tumely attached to his mother’s name, 
pressed heavily on his young spirit, 
and made him shun society; but, 
whenever he chanced to mingle in the 
bastimes and assemblages of the neigh¬ 
bouring ])easantry, there was a quick 
fire in his eye, and a haughty Coolness 
in his manner, that made the loud 
taimts of insolence dwindle into the 
whispers of fear. 

Ireland, at the lime of which we arc 
writing, was the theatre of much civil 
disturbance, and predial outrage (as, 
alas! when has it been otherwise?). 
Her people, buried in .slavish supersti¬ 
tion, and pressed down by want and 
misery, murmured; and there were not 
wanting men of desperate fortunes, and 
restless demagogues, to take advantage 
of their discontent, and to goad them, 
by a pretended .sympathy with tlieir suf¬ 
ferings, to atrocitic.s, from the contem- 
lation of which the mind shrinks with 
orror. Thus, in a country the most 
abundant on the face of the earth, and 
amongst a people kind, generous, and 
ardent, wretchedness and sedition 
walked hand in hand; and numerous 
treasonable associations were fornjcd, 
in wliicli the riband system in Ulster 
and whiteboyism in the southern pro¬ 
vinces were the parent steins. No 
means, whether by persirasion or inli- 
inidatioii, were left untried to induce 
the discontented jieasantry to enrol 
themselves as moniljers of these danger¬ 
ous societies; and their vigilant agents 
soon fixed on Maurice Kavanagli as a 

F erson peculiarly fitted for their views, 
t required but little solicitation on the 
part of the Whiteboy emissai ics to de¬ 
coy Maurice into their toils. His dar¬ 
ing courage, and a keen consciousness 
of his own <ind liis mother’s degraded 
stale, made him listen eagerly to the 
false reasoning of his seducers. Hie 
miseries under which his country 
groaned,-^the want oftrade and wealth 
in her cities, and of industry and com¬ 
fort in her cottages, were ascribed to the 
jealous tyranny of the sister country, 
and the dominancy of an antagonist 
religion. This was the broad fore¬ 
ground of the picture; but the crafty 
designers took care, also, to fill up the 
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distance with a glowing prospect of 
“ Ireland as she ought to be’^in her 
regenerated state—great, glorious, 
and free,”—her tields teeming with 
abundance, and her children happy 
and independent. These delusive ar¬ 
guments, working on the quick tem¬ 
perament of Maurice, made him, like 
thousands more of his infatuated coun¬ 
trymen, throw himself blindly into the 
ranks of sedition, without reflcciitig, 
until too late for retreat, that the course 
they had taken to remedy the evils 
which oppressed their country, was, in 
reality, the most etfectual means they 
could have devised for perpetuating 
them; and that, instead of becoming 
investe«l with the dignity of patriots, 
they were in fact, only midnight incen¬ 
diaries and assassins — senseless tools 
in^he hands of men who used them to 
attain their own selfish ends. 

Maurice, having once become a 
sworn Whiteboy, was not of a disposi¬ 
tion to remain an inactive member of 
the Association ; his house was the 
grand rendezvous of the agents from 
the Whiteboy committees in distant 
parts of the country, with whom a con¬ 
stant correspondence was maintained. 
Their treasonable meetings were held, 
and their future plans of action dis¬ 
cussed and concocted, beneath his roof. 
Although Honor Kavanagh was not 
formally acquainted with the business 
of these secret assemblages, she was 
perfectly aware of their nature, and in¬ 
ternally rejoiced that her son had ar- 
raycfl himself against those whom she, 
in her unregulated mind, looked upon 
.as tyrants and oppressors. 

(Ine evening, some mouths after 
Maurice had joined the Whiteboys, his 
mother was sitting alone in her wretch¬ 
ed cabin, rocking herselfto and fro in a 
crouching posture over the smouldering 
embers of a turf fire, and crooning the 
plaintive old Irish ditty called “ Shulc 
agru/i," in a voice which, though 
broken and irregular, still retained its 
wild and touching sweetness. The 
words were in English, as fol¬ 
low;— 


“ * I wish I was, as 1 have been, 

A cailleen on the village green, 

I would not envy Ireland’s queen,— 

Shule, ihule agr<ih’ 

Ay 1” she muttered, “ them were the 
days of my joy. But its quare—so it 
is, to think of them times; I w«s the 
beauty then; the blumc was on my 
cheek like a rose in June.” She then 
broke into another popular Irisli ballad: 

“ ‘ One morning very early—one morning 
in the spring, 

I wandered out at break of day, to hear 
the wild birds sing ; 

My cheek was like the new blown rose.' 

Curp 071 diaoul ! — the villain I 
Whisht 1 Was that Maurice’s foot ? 
Oh, but he has the light foot, and the 
bright eye,—his father’s bright eye,— 
ma houghul dims you wor. Oh 1 that’s 
a wild blast down the mountain — 
Maurice 77i(tvo7irnecn. Hisli ! I’m 
could—could.” Resuming the song 
she had commenced vviili, she began— 

" ‘ 1 wish 1 was on yonder lull. 

It’s there I’d sit and cry my till; 

And sure my tears would turn a mill,— 
Shule, shule agruh!’ 

Wissha 1 I wonder will I ever cry 
again. I think it would take this 
weight off my heart; but laughing is 
better nor crying, llal ha I ha! ha!” 

The cottage rang with her shrill 
laughter. “ Well!” said site, as' if 
addressing some person; ‘‘ well! but 
I’m a pleasant crather, an’ light¬ 
hearted ; an’ I sitting in my grandeur 
here. Maurice, avick, I’ll sing you a 
song. She then commenced in a lively 
strain,— 

“ ‘ Curra dlia cusb, ma Nornh Creinn ; 
llinku dims, ma Norah Creina: 

Norieen, Norieen, thurrum pogeen,— 

Iss thussa mastboreen, Nonih Creina.’* 

Hut tut. I disremember any more of 
that; but I’ll sing you another that’s 
better nroow.” 

The progress of her minstreLsy was, 
however, interrupted by the entrance 
of Maurice, who, casting a hasty glance 




* These are a portion of the original words of the song “ Norah Creiwa,” which 
Mr. Moore has preserved in his Irish Melodies. The literal translation of the above 
stanza is as follows:— 

Move your foot, my Norah Creina; 

Graceiully dance, niy Norah Creina: 

Noreen, Noreen, give me a little kiss; 

Tor you are my darling, Norah Creintu 
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around Die cliocrless cabiii) said, in an 
undertone,— 

■“ MoU»er,the ioys are to be liere to- 
nlffht. Tliis place looks could and 
comfortless; may be you could ready 
it up for us. I’ll sweep the hearth 
myself, while you’re putting down a 
fresh }>remagh.”* 

“To l>c suie, avick wjrwArrc,—I’ll do 
anything; but will they soon come?” 
she inquired, ns she bustiqd about to 
execute her son’s wishes. 

“ Immediately; there’s to be exfm- 
ordinary business on hands to night.” 

“ Is there ? Well; my blcssin’ 
upon the work, and them that has a 
hand in it. ISut, Maurice, iny heart 
thrimbles within me for you. Acushla 
muchrec, don’t be too venturesome. 
A Mutrrah deelish .'f what ’ud become 
of me, if any tiling came wrong to 
you ?” 

“ Mother, don’t be uneasy about 
me; my life is in the hands of Him 
that’s above; and, sure, he sees I’m 
only doin’ what’s right." ^ 

“He does—he does; and ’tis he 
and the blessed Mother of (llory will 
look down upon us with pity and con- 
tiition, and 'ill help us to extirmi- 
natc them villains that grinds and 
tramples upon us now. I’ll fetch 
down the farm from the room,— for i 
suppose liiere '11 be a great gathering of 
yees to-night.” 

“ Do, mother; and God bless you. 
Give the table a rub of your praskeeu,j 
to clane it; and fix two or three sods of 
turf under the stool. I’m threatnin’ to 
put a leg in it since last Aysther; but 
I’ll do it afore I’m much oitlder, ulaze 
God.” 

“ An’, Maurice, tisUiorc, I’ll bring 
down the bottle from the corner be- 
yant; and I’ll lave a paud/iiogue^ on 
the hob, that you can light; it ’ll look 
dacent afore tlie boys. Iluisth / /mkift 
amuck! Tins baste of a pig won’t stir 
for me. Hnisih! amuck gd 
NN’on’t you move, you stupid crathur, 
an' let me get at the licker,” 

After much expostuiatioii, and some 
■jwrsuHsive blows, Honor succeeded in 
ejecting the grunler from hisbdd ; and, 
having extracted from a concealed 
nook a bottle of genuine gthal n»ka,^\ 
she placed it on the table. Her work 


[June, 

being tlien complete, she bestowed an 
aftectionate blessing on her son, and 
retired to her humble bod, in a little 
room divided from the principal apart¬ 
ment by a hunlle partition, danfoed 
with a kind of plastic yellow clay. It 
was a singular trait in the diaracter of 
the unfortunate woman, that her prey¬ 
ing griefs never interfered in tite dis¬ 
charge of her domestic duties; while 
thus engaged, she was rational and at¬ 
tentive ; and it was only when her 
household cares were laid aside, and in 
the solitary indulgence of her sorrow.s, 
that she exhibited symptoms of a wan¬ 
dering intellect, or that the anguish of 
her mind vented itself in bitter execra¬ 
tions against her destroyer, herself, and 
the whole world, except her son, for 
whom she ever felt the most ardent 
affection. 

Soon after Honor Kavanagh had 
withdrawn, the members of the White- 
boy select committee began to assem¬ 
ble. No hearty greeting or friendly 
salutation was exchanged as they en¬ 
tered ; no friendly Oud dhemir t/iau 
thu! welcomed the visitant: a low, 
peculiar knock announced eadi comer, 
who, as he cautiously crossed the 
threshold, gave foe secret sign, and 
muttered the pass-word to the sentinel 
in charge of the door. I'his night, as 
Maurice had said, was one on which 
important business %vas to be trans¬ 
acted. A delegate from foe commit¬ 
tee of a parish in a distant county 
had arrived, to demand the assistance 
of the brotherhood in this. Kouiul a 
small deal table, on which lay a few 
written and a number of printed pa¬ 
pers, sat a group of men,—the majority 
of them fellows whose ferocious coun¬ 
tenances shewed they had been long 
habituated to crime,— while the eager 
enthusiasm that spaikled in the eyes of 
the younger persons of the party told 
that they were equally ]>repaied for 
desperate /deeds. A -deep silence, 
broken only by occasional whispers, 
had ]irevail^ for some time; at length 
a thick-set, dark-featured man rose to 
address foe members. 

“ Hrothers 1” said he, in low voice, 
“ I’m comb among ye, by ordei's from 
them you know, to demand yonr 
help in a case of immlrglrtcy. Every. 


• Bresiuigh, a bundle of sticks, or brushwood, intended ftff fuel. 

• f .Sweet Saviour. . J Apron. 

$ A strip of twisted rag dipped io grease, which is sometimes used as a candle. 
I) Cat out, pig. f Whisky. Lfternlly, “ dancing-water.” 
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one of you perc^yes ilie heart-scaldings 
and the miseries Umt has come upon 
us, by rason of landlords driving jjoor 
tenants out of tlteir farms upon the 
wide world, and then littin’ the laud 
again, over tlieir heads, to some nager 
that wouldn’t give die rightful houlder 
of it a praytie-skin, if they were (lyin’ 
of hunger acrc^ss their tlirasholds. We 
arc sworn, and bound, brothers, to put 
an end to this work ; an’, p^ze God, 
will do it.” 

“ Diaoul, if we don’t 1” muttiu-ed 
his listeners vehemently. 

“ Well; there's an honest poor man 
—an’ one of us, too—that has been put 
v)ut of Ills fann by the niurdlieriu’ 
thief of an agent; and its tuck over 
him by one Darby Ilanralty, a strong 
farmer,that has full and plenty, without 
hejng obligated to begrudge the poor 
the bit they ate. lie has luck the farm, 
I say, and he still houlds it, tliough 
we have noticed him to quit.” 

“ Diier nionnim, why don’t you put 
a bullet through tlie bodagh ?” ^ asked 
one of the members. 

“ We mane to do that same; but it’s 
dangerous for any of the boys in the 
neighbourhood to take the job, for 
fear’d of being known agin. Tlie ge¬ 
neral committee have ordlierd the bu¬ 
siness to be done by a stranger. It’s 
for that I’m sent here,—to call upon 
you, by the oath ye have all taken, to 
sencl a man from this parish that will 
do the biddin’ of them we must obey. 
Tliere’s no marcy for Darby llan- 
ratty.” 

Sowl!” exclaimed a savage-looking 
fellow, starting up; “ I’ll go. He’ll 
never mark the ground allber I take his 
nieusurc.'’ 

Two or three others followed his 
example. 

“ Be .asy, boys!” said the fii-st 
speaker, motioning die men to resume 
tlieir seats; “ we must proceed regu¬ 
lar, according to our insthructions. 
Ned Murray, lend us a loan of your 
cnubccn, — we’ll cast lots. Is each 
inimlier satisfied, and ready to go 
through with this business like a man, 
if it falls to him?” 

“ We are—we are!” was the iiuani- 
mou.s reply. 

Tlie delegate then proceeded to write 
the names of those present on slips of 
pn]ier; and, having hustled them lo- 
getlier in the hal, Maurice, as lieing 


tlie yqungest member present, was ap¬ 
pointed to draw the lots. 

With beating heart, he permitted a 
handkerchief to lie bound over his 
eyes, and, thrusting his hand into the 
liat, drew forth a scroll, and dung it on 
the table. Tlie chairman unfolded ii, 
and slowly read the inscription— 
“ MAt-nice Kavanacii.” 

“ Tlic task is mine 1” said the young 
man, comipg forward; and, ^though I 
never thought to raise my hand agin a 
living soul, barrin’ in anger, I’ll not 
flinch.” 

“ Success, Maurice, ma baug/ial! 
it’s you that lias the spirit in you. Ne¬ 
ver be daunted, man; sure it's all for 
the glory of ould Ireland, an’ the 
blessed Mother of Heaven. More 
power to you, my Ijpy 1” 

These, and a variety of other encou¬ 
raging encomiums, were bestowed on 
Kavanagli by his associates; who, now 
that the business of the night was con¬ 
cluded, betook themselves to the pot- 
teen bottle, whicli, in a short time, 
owfng to their united endeavours, be¬ 
gan to exhibit symptoms of rapiif con¬ 
sumption. But the enticing noggin 
continued to perform its circuit of the 
table, untouched by Maurice, wlio 
looked thoughtfully on, unable to join 
the boisterous mirth of his companions, 
who continued d riiiking until a late hour. 
When they were gone, he threw him¬ 
self, without undressing, on his great 
coat, across the hearth, and sought in 
sleep a relief from the emotions that 
disturbed his mind. 

The following morning was the time 
appointed for Slaurice to set out on 
his deadly mission. At an early hour 
he started from his hard couch, and 
was making some preparations for his 
journey, when he was surprised at 
seeing his mother enter from the inner 
apartment. 

“ Maurice,” said she, Maurice, 
you’re goiii’—I know you are, so yon 
need not keep it from me; that was 
what ye war settlin’ last night. But, 
oh, Mother of Glory 1 if it be of any 
bad arrand they’d be sendin’ you, 
what vifould I do? Maurice— deelish 
Mochree/f 1 don’t know how it is, 
but I feel that if you go you’ll never 
darken your poor mother’s door again. 
Stay, avoumeen ! and don’t lave a 
could liearth and green threshold he- 
liind you. Don’t lave me, sulUsIt 


.Gburl. 


f Butliiig of my heart. 
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machree!*** iind clasping liim in her 
arms^' the liig tears rolled down her 
withered clieeks. “ Look at those 
tears, Maurice; they're the first that 
fell from my opld ayes this many a day 
— don’t make little ofthim, agrah!” 

‘*,1 don’t make little of thim, mother; 
but you know the oath I have til^en, 
and there's them that would have my 
life if I was to go agin it now.” 

•' ()h ! wirrah, wi$ra/i / I didn’t 
think of that, Och, but this is a heavy 
thrial—sweet Saviour, give me strength 
and contrition to bear it. Any way, 
Maurice, ahager, take this blessed sca¬ 
pular along with you ; an’ ofier up a 
ather an’ ave to the Holy Mother an’ 
t. Joscpli, an’ they’ll be your protec¬ 
tion.” 

Ignorant and superstitious as Mau¬ 
rice was, he shrank from the mockery 
of seeking heavenly assistance, in an 
action which his reason told him was 
abhorrent to tlie laws of God and man. 
i’lisliing the proffered amulet from him, 
he said, hurriedly, “ No, no; the one 
I have will do. God be with you, 
mother I I’ll not be over a week away ; 
.so don’t be frettin’ an’ breakin’ your 
heart afther me.” He was moving to¬ 
wards the door; but, stopping sud¬ 
denly, he added, solemnly, Mother, 
dear. I’d like to get your blessin’ afore 
I go: God sees 1 need it this minute.” 

liamutsth lagth, cead mille ban- 
nugth lagth, avkk mackree!'’ f ex¬ 
claimed the weeping moUter, in the 
expressive lanj^uage of her country, 
as with a burst of pathetic afieclion 
she again strained her son to her 
bosom. 

Maurice drew tlie sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes; and replacing his hat, 
vrliich, with the filial reverence of the 
Irisli peasant, he had removed while 
the maternal benediction was being 
pronounced, departed without uttering 
another word. His mother stood at 
the door watching him, until an angle 
of the road hid him from her view; 
and then, turning into her desolate 
cabin, poured forth iter sorrow in wild 
lamentations. 

. We .must now inform the reader that 
Honor Kavanagli, during tlie foregoing 
night, had overheard, from her little 
chamber, a great portion of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the committee. She did 
not discover tlie precise duty which 


the sanguinary trihut^ had imposed 
Up6n her spn, for, whra alluding to it, 
they spoke In suppressed whispers; 
but she knew {hat some act of lawless 
violence was to be committed, in which 
Maurice was to take a prominent port, 
and tliat the place named for its exe¬ 
cution was a village about fifty miles 
off, in anotlier county. Possessed of so 
much of the secret, she resolved, with¬ 
out acquainting her son, to follow and 
keep near him, in order, if any danger 
befel him in the perilou.s business he 
had engaged in, that she might be at 
hand to afford him succour or advice. 
With this intent, so soon as she knew 
that Maurice had got a few miles on 
his journey, she set out by a different 
road for the village to which he was 
bound 

111 a ditch on the field-side of a 
furze-grown hedge, on the high road 

near the village of Bally-, a parly 

of men were lying closely crouched at 
the still hour of midnight—not a star 
twinkled in the sky — a canopy o/ 
lliick darkness seemed to overliang the 
earth, relieved only by a line of dull 
light streaking the far horizon. A few 
impatient whispers were occasionally 
interchanged by the nigiit-walchcrs: 

“ Mogue,” growled one of the fellows 
to the man nearest him, “ have you 
any thing left in the bottle? 'I’lie 
vinom of the wind is in my bones.” 

“The sarra much, Paudruig; but 
what’s in it your as welcome to as the 
Howers of May,” replied Mogue, hand¬ 
ing him a bottle, from which he took a 
full tithe. 

“Soil!—Sowl, Mogue, but that’s 
the rale stuff to fasten the life in a 
man! Maurice, take a pull of it, 

« boughal —it ’ll put mismghX into 
you, for what’s afore you.” 

“ 1 ’m on the gospel not to touch it till 
this is over,” replied Maurice; whose 
appearance here, we need hardly inform 
our reader^, was in obedience to the 
mandate he had received at the meeting. 

“ Isn’t it mighty quare, ilrougb, tim. 
he isn’t come up afore this. 
nobody luns warned him of us, 
the first speaker. “ J; 

“ Hut, man, it's takin’ his dock 
dhorriah^ at Briney liyan’s sheebefli^,. 
he is, afther the market-She’ll be 
by an’ by.” 

“ True for you, Paudriiig,” said 


* Light of jny heart, t A hundred tliougand blessings on you, son of my heart I 
^ Coopage^ $ The stirrup-cup, or last glass tokep itf the door. ^ 
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another of the ^ng; “ it is his dock 
an dhorrish, for it’s the last dlirop ’ill 
ever cross Darby Hanratty’s lips in this 
world.” 

The conversation was here inter* 
rupted by the approach of a man, 
running, or ratlier creeping, under the 
cover of the ditch. “ He is coming, 
captain,” said the scout, addressing the 
leader of the parly. 

“ Alone ?” 

« Perfectiy.” 

“ Lie down then — silence tliere! 
Maurice Kavanagh, are you ready 

“ I am,” he replied, making a vio¬ 
lent effort to appear composed. 

“ I.ook to your priming, and get out 
on the road. When lie comes up, I’ll 
whistle — then put the contents of your 
carabine through the rascal’s heart.” 

Maurice, during the delivery of these 
brief instructions, trembled from head 
to foot. Hitherto he had viewed assas¬ 
sination only in the abstract light of a 
meritorious action in the cause of li¬ 
berty ; but now that he found himself 
on tlio verge of shedding the blood of a 
fellow-creature who had never harmed 
him, his heart recoiled from the san¬ 
guinary task. 

“ \Vhat do you wait for?” muttered 
the captain, with a savage growl: “ get 
over the ditch at oncet; and mind,” 
he added, in a half whisper, “ if you 
don’t make a clane job of it, there’ll 
be six bullets through your own carcash. 
llemcmber your oath.” 

Stunified and irresolute, Maurice 
crossed the ditch, and, screened by a 
projecting furze-bush, awaited his vic¬ 
tim, whom he heard advancing along 
llie narrow footpath, singing, in the 
hilarious jollity produced by his even¬ 
ing potations, a rude drinking chorus. 
Kvery approaching footstep of the de¬ 
voted wretch, as they sounded nearer 
and more distinctly, fell with increasing 
heaviness upon Maurice’s heart. He 
looked eagerly around him, in the 
sudden resolution of escaping; but a 
moment’s reflection told him how use¬ 
less would he the attempt, llie very 
hopelessness of his situation wound 
him up to desperation; and v(hen his 
victim stood within a few'yards of him, 
he felt his nerves strung to perform 
his bloody work. The captain’s low 
whistle rose from behind the ditch. 
The traveller slopped—his song sud¬ 
denly ceased ; God be about us 1” 
said he, devoutly signing the cross 
upon hui brow. Maurice rushed for- 
VOL. XV, NO. xc. 


ward, apd levelled his carbine at his 
head. - 

“ Mercy, mercy 1” rfirieked the un¬ 
fortunate man, flinging himself upon 
his knees before his assassin: “ ineit'y, 
in the name and fur tiie love of Him 
who died for us all 1 Spare my life, 
andf I’ll.quit tlie country for ever—I’ll 
swear it liere on my bended knees. 
Spare me~don’t send a poor onld 
man out the world, without priest or 
prayer for his.'8inful soul.” 

The beseeching creature’s hat had 
fallen from his head, and Maurice 
could see in the dim liglit his long 
white hair floating around a face pale 
as marble, but distorted with terror 
and agony. The muzzle of his carbine 
was dose to the breast of the trembling 
man — his finger Wfis on the trigger, 
but he wanted resolution to draw it. 

“ Honnoiti an dlaoul! wliy but yon' 
give it to him his.sed a fellow from 
the ditch. .Maurice still hesitated. 

« To li—11 with the cowardly tlir.ii- 
iher i—he hasn’t the heart of a chicken,” 
growled a voice wliieh Maurice knew 
to be llie captain’s; and tlie qiiick- 
jarring cock of a gun smote his car. 

“ If you have the heart of a Christ¬ 
ian, don’t, for .Tesns’ sweet sake, give 
me an unprovided death 1” entreated 
the still kneeling wretch: “ don’t, 
don’t, by your father’s name and yonr 
mother’s honour 1” 

“ My motlier’s honour!” shouted 
Maurice, furiously, his eyes flashing 
with sudden rage; “ let that blasted 
word be your last 1” He tired, and 
his victim fell a bleeding corpse at’ 
his feet. 

His first impulse, after the horrid act 
had been committed, was to fling tlio 
deadly weapon from his hand, and to 
raise the mangled body of the mur¬ 
dered man in his arms. Hut his com¬ 
panions- in guilt, wlio hud gathered 
round him, having first ascertained , 
that their infernal purpose had been, 
accomplished, compelled him to re¬ 
sume his arms, and to accompany two 
of their party in their flight to a lonely 
c.rbiii, whiflli stood in the centre of an 
extensive bog. 

The following morning, tiie news of 
Hanratty’s murder filled the neighbour¬ 
hood with consterriation. The body of 
the deceased l»ad been conveyed from^ 
the place where it was discovered to 
the Darn of an adjoining fanti-honse, 
until the poroner's inquest should l)e 
held upon it. Meantime, great num- 
3 c r 
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bers of the peasantry, attracted either 
by ruriosity or feelings of a worse na¬ 
ture, began to arrive, and forming 
themselves into detached groups in 
and about the farm-house, spoke with 
undisguised triumplr of the spread of 
terrorism throughout the country. 

" We’ll soon have things our own 
way, Denis,” said' a brutal-looking 
fellow, to a man who had just quitted 
llio barn, with a significant wink. 

“ You may say that, Mick; or, ifwe 
don’t, there will be more of thim left 
like him that’s within." 

“ lias any of his people come yet ?*' 

“ No, he’s a stranger in these parts. 
It’s better nor four-and-twenty years 
since he came to settle here. Some 
.«ays he was banished from his own 
parish for one thing, and more says 
fur another; but, any how, he has 
neither kith nor kin hereabouts." 

The approach of a strong party of 
dragoons, accompanied by two magis¬ 
trates and the coroner, who had been 
out scouring the country in pursuit of 
iianratty’s murderers, put a stop to 
this colloquy. They had succeeded, 
after a wearisome cha.se through the 
bog, ill apprehending four suspicious 
characters ; and, as they rode into the 
farm-yard, the athletic figure of Mau¬ 
rice Kavanagh, covered with blood and 
nind, nppew^ conspicuously amongst 
hi.s fellow-prisoners. Immediate pre- 
paratipiis were made for holding the 
inquest, and taking the depositions of 
any witnesse.s that could be procured ; 
blit it was determined, in the Rrst in¬ 
stance, to cause the prisoners to be 
seiiaratfly brought in to view the corpse. 
Tlie body of the murdered man was 
stretched upon some straw spread upon 
the Hoor; his long silver hair dabbled 
ill a plush of blood, that flowed from a 
ghastly wound in tlie side of the head. 

Due by one the first three prisoners 
were conducted into the barn, and or¬ 
dered to look upon the body : they did 
so with that dogged resolution that often 
gives to guilt the seeming firmness of 
innocence. I-ast of all, Maurice Ka- 
vaiiagh was led in between iSvo police¬ 
men, llis step was unsteady; and 
there was an uneasy restlessness in his 
eye ns lie looked round on the assem¬ 
bled persons. On reaching tlie verge 
^of the circle formed by those imme¬ 
diately surrounding the corpse, he be¬ 
came rooted to tlie earth—laige drops 
of perspiration |K>ured down his cheeks 
upon his broad chest-—and it required 


the united efforts of his conductors to 
push him forward. A convulsive shud¬ 
der ran through his frame, as the ghastly 
spectacle of his mangled victim met 
his view,— gasping for breath, he was 
obliged to lean on a policeman for 
support. At tills instant, while every 
eye was fixed on the conscience-stricken 
murderer, a scream of agony rung to 
the roof-tree of tlie building, and 
Honor Kavanagh, rushing by the pri- 
.soner, gazed for a inoment on the fea¬ 
tures of the corpse; then tossing her 
arms wildly towards her son, shrieked 
in a heart-piercing voice, “ It is Ac ! 
it is Brian D’Keefl’e 1 Boy, you have 
murdered your ftither I" 

Hardly had these words reached the 
ears of the wretched parricide, than, 
dashing his guards aside, he rushed 
forward, seised his surviving parent by 
die arm, and, while his dilated eye¬ 
balls seemed starting from their sockets, 
and the dark veins of his forehead 
swelled almost to bursting, he slowly 
repeated the word “ Father A wild 
wail from the distracted woman was 
the tiiriiiing reply. In an instant, all 
energy of mind and body seemed to 
forsake him — his arms dropped list¬ 
lessly by his side—the strong man 
wavered like a reed in the blast—his 
knees tottered beneath him — and he 
fell senseless across tlie body of his 
murdered father. 

After the consternation produced on 
the spectators by tliis frightful dina4~ 
went had partly subsided, the iitifor- 
tunatc mother and son were removed 
in custody of the police. 

The circumstances which led to the 
fatal event were soon elucidated. The 
deceased was the identical Brian 
O’Keefle, the seducer of Honor Ka¬ 
vanagh, who, to avoid the vengeance 
of iter relatives, had changed his name 
and removed to a distant county; 
where he in time became a peaceable 
and industrious character, and, conse¬ 
quently, obnoxious to the vipers who 
i4ed on men’s evil passions, and who.se 
very existence depends on the extent of 
misery which devastates their country. 

We will not distress our readers by 
dwelling on the concluding scenes of 
this sad tragedy. Maiiitit^ Kavaiiiigli 
paid by bis forfeit life the awful- pe¬ 
nally of the outraged lows. The -un¬ 
fortunate Honor still wanders through 
the country a miserable lunatic, a living 
monument of the desolating eflects of 
Whiieboy legislation in Ireland. 
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A RADICAL SUMMONS. 

\ 

Rouse up, ye Radicals! Come, rough and ready, boys! 

Haste to the aid of your Whig>droopiitg friends ! 

Tories are triumphing,— try to be steady, boys: 

\'ote with us now, and weMl make you amends. 

Think of the joys of our blessed commissioners. 

Roaming and feasting all over the land ; 

Armed with authority, flouting petitioners; 

Sure such temptations ye cannot withstand! 

Deem not our patronage likely'to fail us, boys; 

Prime reformations we’ve yet to arrange. 

With places and pensions for those who will tail us, boys, 

Trust to our love of destruction and change. 

For as long as a bit of tire old constitution — 

That work of our stupid forefathers—remains 
To be rummaged and ransacked, some fresh nonlributions. 
Pretending inquiry, you’ll grab for your pains. 

Then rally,ye Radicals 1 come to the gathering! 

Papists, ^inians, and Atheists, come 1 
Bully Conservatives, give them a lathering : 

Yell, threat, and crow, till yc strike them all dumb. 

They’re lifting their heads now, ro don't be particular; 

Swear “ that black’s white,” and the green isle’s in peace; 
Tliat the Duke’s only fit to retire like Agricola,* 

And Lyndliurst, Peel, Stanley, and Egcrloti, geese. 

Swear that big begging Dan is the friend of the needy ; 

That absolute wisdom’s in Russell and Rice ; 

That there isn't a joint in the tail that is seedy, 

Though committees all love and commissions would slice. 

Come, Bowring, and scmlcb your ” unlimited knowledge ” bo*; 

Grub out some scheme for our yet unfed pack: 

And you, our professing-divinity college fox! 

Shew how the Church we may safest attack. 

Brush up your intellects, member for Middlesex I 
Twopeiiny-halfpcnny-ax-about Hume I 
Can’t you with some queer sum-tollle*ing riddle vex 
Prigs, who our places would dare to assume ? 

Smiles deck the face of each dauntless Conservative— 

Hally, then, Radicals —come to our aid 1 
Find for our places some reckless preservative— 

This is no time to find fault or upbraid. 

Surmose we’ve not gone quite so fast as you wished us, 

Twas only because that Conservative strength 
Kept pulling us back, and has now almost di^ed uS: 

Oh, slick by us now, and we’ll—go any length 1 

Hard is our fate 1—Uiere’s Burdett turns his back on us— 

Evans is gaining his living” in Spain — 

Stanley and Peel^are hallooing their pack on us: 

Stand by us now, or our efforts are vain. 

Tlien rally,ye Radi(ail8l—come to the gathering 1 
Papists, Socinians, and Atheists, come 1 
Bully Conservatives—give them a lathering— 

Yell, threat, and lie, till ye strike them all dumb I 


* I don’t defend this rhyme know ’tis^bad. 

Though used by Mulgrave, Morpeth, and oil that squad, 
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, GERMAN PniLOSOPllY. 

[We give insertion to the following paper from nn able correroondent, because, 
Kantism being assumed throughout the whole of Coleridge’s works as a 
system previously understood, any clear account of the Kunigsberg scheme 
mpst, at this time, be of public moment. But, as to Kantism itself, we must 
repeat what we have often asserted, that it is but one half ofTranscendent- 
alism; and, therefore, since it claims to be a whole, is schismatic and heretical. 
In a word, it indicates* 9nly, not thoroughly investigates, the philosophy of 
morals. Still, as Coleridge asserts, it is useful, perhaps indispensableyas a 
scaflbldiug, which, when your hsuse is erected, you may safely remove and 
forget.] 

O.Y. 


Tn E fate of “ transcendental ph i losophy ” 
in this country, has, indeed, been re¬ 
markable. Considering the reputation 
which its founder, Immanuel Kant, 
obtained in his life-time (not to speak 
of his merits), it might have been ex- 

f )ected that the system among us would 
lave been allowed a fair chance in its 
way, and been analysed by competent 
judges. But it has not been so. Ani¬ 
mal magnetism and craiiiology Rave 
had their day; but Kantian philosophy 
is known scarcely by name to the 
public, and to the learned (with few 
exceptions) by name only. Whilst his 
discoveries were in their zenith of po¬ 
pularity on the Continent, Dugiald 
Stewart publicly declared, that he 
hod used his best efforts to compre- 
iiend the system, and could make 
nothing of it. He also declared his un¬ 
acquaintance with German, and com¬ 
plained of difficulties thrown in his 
way, by the intolerable crampness and 
obscurity of the Latin translator. This 
opinion, however, had great weight, 
and metaphysics being then somewhat 
in fashion, it spread enormously. 
People who would otherwise have con¬ 
sidered themselves bound to under¬ 
stand or applaud the renowned German 
professor, now thought it no disgrace, 
but rather creditable, to adopt the same 
conclusion with a British metaphy¬ 
sician so eminent. Divers Uteruti 
declared, like Dugald Stewart, though, 
iierhaps, not with equal truth, that they 
had tried in vain. 'Die productions of 
Immanuel Kant were held to he quite 
ns mystical, though not so entertaining 
as those of Jacob Behmen; and we, at 
length, came to an unanimous decision, 
jhat they were not worth the labour 


* Divarication of the New Testament, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1835. 


requisite to comprehend, far less to 
translate or expound them. 

Whether any mimrtanl exceptions 
to the statement now given are to be 
found in the Knglish literary world, 
we do not at present remember. In¬ 
stances, certainly. Lave occurred of per¬ 
sons afflicted with ihecncoethes scribciuti, 
who, having tried in vain to interest 
readers inteiligibli/, changed their aim, 
and sought to acquire reputation as 
soi~disanl philosophers of the “ Geiinnn 
school," exulting in the character of 
being transcenderitally obscure. Among 
such enterlniiiing companions, the 
abominable jargon produced by the 
adoption of German idioms and com¬ 
pound words, passes not only for good 
translation, but for a model of an en¬ 
tirely new style in Knglisb, whicli 
ought, forsooth, to be admired and 
imitated. Simplicity and clearnes.s 
are among the last attainments thcii 
would consider worthy of cultivation, 
and if such amiable persons were able 
to give a clear abridgement of the Kan¬ 
tian or any other philosophy, they 
would much prefer the honourable 
distinction of profound mysticism to 
being classed with the ignobife pecus 
(among whom, however, old Immanuel 
Kantcertainly must be reckoned) who, in 
composition, strive after “ lucid order,’’ 
and the most cleair and unambiguous 
mode of expressing their conceptions. 

The number of such transcendental 
mystics, however, has been very limited, 
and, of course, most of them have 
'perisheciL; some being found dead in 
garrets or cellars with the “ Treatise 
of Bure lieason’’ and an empty fla»k on 
the table. Others survive a.s harmless 
monomaniacs, wliose tcrliousness would 


I)y Thomas Wirgman, Esq. London, 
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be iitsufrerabic in soeiely. But it is 
odd eiiougli, timt, out of the enormous 
mass of Kant’s writings, the result of 
(1 long and industrious life, not one 
volume has, through the medium of 
translation, obtained a place in the 
London booksellei's’ catalogue. Several 
attempts at translation or abridgement 
appeared: among the rest, one by 
.l)r. Willich (who had the honour of 
being Sir W’alter Scott’s German pre¬ 
ceptor) ; but all of them seem to have 
dropped still-born from the press. 

Every finite rule, however, has its 
exception; and, for about forty years, 
Mr. Tliomas Wirgman, not known a.s 
an author in any otiicr department, 
has, in this country, stood alone as a 
fervent disciple of the Kantian school, 
c.xurting' himself to the utmost for the 
promulgation of its doctrines. To the 
astonislimcnt of his first publishers 
(who could not deny him the praise 
of laborious industry and perseverance), 
otic quarto treatise in ponderous double 
columns rolled out alYer another, till 
they amounted to five volumes, tacit 
containing hard reading enough almost 
fora month,although each,we believe, 
wiis intended for a concise and clear 
summary. Moreover, in these volumc.s 
were such multitudinous divisions and 
subdivisions, such complicated illus¬ 
trations draw n d tort ct d Iravers from 
every science under the sun, and re¬ 
quiring suoh perpetual versation of the 
pages backwards and forwards to con¬ 
nect one section with another, that 
those who before imagined they saw 
daylight to a certain extent, now de¬ 
clared that die regular mystification 
“ came with the clraring,'" and all 
a.spirauts thought 'themselves obliged 
to give ill. Sometimes the sensual (or 
.sensitive) faculty was likened sym¬ 
bolically to a punch-bowl, with a 
smaller one inside, the larger vessel 
being perforated with minute holes at 
the bottom (funnel-wise), whilst the 
smaller bowl is solid,—this last re¬ 
presenting the mould of S/i«ce—the 
former that of 2'me, Again, those 
very elements were likened to pure 
water in a punch-bowl, whjch is pel¬ 
lucid and motfonless till you let foil 
into it a drop of ink or arquebusnde, 
which gradually expanding into clouds, 
will produce a representation of both 
time and space. Anon, the whole 
human mind was compared to tlie in¬ 
ternal machinery of a wind-mill — the 
“ hopper and shoe” standing for re¬ 


ceptivities or moulds of sensation, the 
mill-stones answering to the twelve 
categories of understanding, and the 
“ sifter” representing reason. Such 
illustrations were novel and ingenious; 
they are not to be found in Kant, but 
their propriety was as clear to Mr. 
Wirgman, a.s that two and two make 
four. After all, it must in candour be 
admitted, that a twentieth part of that 
labour wnich a Cambridge student is 
necessitated to bestow on the mere 
elements of geometry, might at least 
.have rendered Mr. ^^'irgman’s meaning 
intelligible to his readers; but the very 
aspect of his quarto pages was too 
formidable: people were not inclined 
for the task, and in vain did lie trans¬ 
mit tliesc volumes for the consideration 
of Mr. Dugnid Stewart and otlic-r me¬ 
taphysicians. Ills English, apparently, 
was reckoned as hard to undcistand 
as the original German, if not more so; 
and accordingly the docti as well as 
imlocti of our land, remained quite 
cofitented with tlieir old autliuritio.s, 
from John Locke to Tlionios Kcid, 
and never mentioned tlie Kantian jihi- 
losophy, except as a facetious si/mnywe 
fur the mystic, the nonsensical, and 
incomprehensible. 

The era of Mr. Wirgman’s quartos 
was in the Roxburgh days of 1812, 13, 
and 14. Henceforward, till the year 
1832, there was nearly a cessation of 
public proceedings on his part. But 
then appeared a thin octavo, ostenta¬ 
tiously printed, and dedicated to the 
king, entitled “ Vrinciples of Kunt’s 
Fhilosophy" which were quite as much 
over-abbreviated,as thequartoshad been 
over-expanded. No one durst dispute 
its accuracy, fur no one, unless pre¬ 
viously initiated, could discover tlie 
drift of its contents, which might as 
well have been set down in Sanscrit. 
Yet tliis book (of fourteen pages) was 
by its autlior denominated the " British 
Euclid,” and, in 1834, he followed it 
up with an octavo volume, entitled 
Divarication of the New Tcutamentf 
introduced by a new treatise, in 400 
closely printed pages, quite as unin¬ 
telligible to the generaliw of readers as 
iiis previous quartos. The “ mystifi¬ 
cation " still “ augmented in the clear¬ 
ing.” Ilis work was printed in three 
prismatic colours; the autlior, perhaps, 
taking it for granted, that every 080 
would, in red, blue, and yellow, recog¬ 
nise the universal triad out of which 
is composed light, and would, more- 
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over, acknowledge tlie propriety of 
making yellow tlic distinguishing livery 
of eternal; red,of iotellectuai; and blue, 
of sensual or diysical existence. This, 
also, was deaicated to tlie king; but, 
as if that was not enough,^ separate 
addresses were prefixed to Earl Grey, 
Lord Brougbain, the Society for Dif¬ 
fusing Christian Knowledge, University 
Committees, fitc. In this work he, 
all of a sudden, insisted th^t people 
must not only change their notions 
metaphysical science, renouncing and 
despising every former system, but, 
must read their Bibles, reckon with 
their consciences, and judge of the 
Christian religion solely by the light of 
that philosophy, respecting which, be 
it observed, tte public a^ even the 
learned in this country, knew no more 
than they did about politics in the 
moon, or tlie present state of science 
and art in Laputa. 

The red, blue, and yellow book 
did, no doubt, excite some curiosity, 
and a second edition appeared; hosv- 
ever, as iuost readers pronounced it 
incomprehensible, the author was pro¬ 
nounced crazy, and few people cliose 
to pay a guinea even for a handsome 
volume wliich they could not under-* 
stand. Perceiving this, the autlior 
commenced bringing out the same 
work in sixpenny numbers, and witii 
precisely that result which any rational 
obser\'er could have predicted. John 
Bull did not wish for any “ divarica¬ 
tion” of the Scriptures, not he. Nor 
did he particularly admire hard words 
and foreign systems. But, on dis¬ 
covering that, ill these tracts, the his¬ 
torical records and traditions which he 
had been taught to regard with venera¬ 
tion, were treated with downright con¬ 
tempt, and that ground, hitherto con¬ 
sidered almost too saenHi for angels, 
was, by this mi-dUant Kantian pliiloso- 

{ iher, invaded with reckless effronteiy, 
lis indignation was thoroughly roused. 
An English render could perceive 
clearly enougli the impropriety of such 
conduct, without having any adequate 
conception of its cause. lie could 
not comprehend the fact, that one who 
for forty years had studied transcen¬ 
dental pliilosofihy and nothing else, 
in the exuberance of his delight 
at the suptmsed ueplus ultra of scienti- 
fi# demonstration and moral conviction 
which it aflbrds, rush out into tlie 
streets, exclaiming Eureka! Eureka! 
jostlmg and overturning every body 


and every thing tliat came in his way. 
Consequently, though the opinions on 
Mr. Wirgroaii's exploits were' some¬ 
what varied, they proved almost always 
upfiivcHirabie. In some quarters ne 
passed for a dangerous and wit^ied 
infidel, in others, for a crack-liratned 
enthusiast, unconscioAs of the mUoii^f 
which, if listened to, he might accom^ 
plish. Among the few . remaining 
mystics who triumph in their own in¬ 
telligibility, he was, of course, stigma¬ 
tised as an interloper, an illiterate 
charlatan, who only pretended to un¬ 
derstand the author; but, for the most 
part, he was set down as a mere 
madman unworthy of serious notice. 

One might suppose that, after forty 
years’ incessant labour, a result like this 
would havelieen sufficient to damp the 
courage of any combatant in the literary 
arena, and induce an author to lay 
down his pen in apathetic weariness or 
in sovereign contempt fora public whicii 
neitlier could nor would receive instruc¬ 
tion. But tlie ctfecis were exceedingly 
different on Mr. Wirgman. No sooner 
had he become aware that vituperative 
attacks had been made upon Inni, and 
that two or three savants had com¬ 
plained of his obscurity, than he re¬ 
doubled all bis former efibrts, and 
insisted, not merely that tlie Kantian 
system was orthodox, but conqirehen- 
sible even by children. Forthwith he 
rinted and distributed various little 
orii-books of transcendental philoso¬ 
phy, applied himself to teaching in every 
public school where the master would 
allow him admittance; coiniiosed songs 
about 'lime, ^ace, and the Categories, 
adapted to the times of Cawdor 
Fair” and the ** Highland lauldie 
finally petitioned king, lords, and, 
commons, in behalf of his system; and 
we have been told, is indefatigable in 
his negociations through tlie home 
secretary, for the interference of go¬ 
vernment in ord«r to the establish¬ 
ment of “ royal normal, schools,” 
where the plan of tuition is, of course, 
to be strictly Kantian. Yet, though Mr. 
Wirgman has shewn such unconquer¬ 
able persgyerance, it may be doubled 
whether the clouds which cnvelojfjcd 
transcendental philosophy in fhe lime 
of Dugald Stewart, have been in any 
considerable degree lessened up to tiie 
present hour. Enthusiasm, unless 
when its object is of the most in¬ 
disputable and glaring utility, is almost 
always lauglied at, and the proverbial 
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cliuratlcr of obacnxily alladied to Ger¬ 
man metaphysics, forms a bai; scarcely 
to he got over. 

Here we canhot avoid remarking, by 
way of iaturmex^at how unaccountable 
it appears, tliat the very extraordinary 
life, ettaracter, apd liabits of Immanuel 
Kant, opnsidered apart from his philo- 
s<)pl>y» should never have been made 
the subject of a popular volume ih 
Eiigland. The various memoirs pub¬ 
lished in Germany afforded ample 
materials; and, without either adopting 
or disputing his metaphysics, we cer¬ 
tainly might admire his unprecedented 
csertiuiis, and he amused by his eccen¬ 
tricities. Like Mendelsohn, Kant 
raised himself by his own wonderful 
talents, from the lowest and most ob¬ 
scure rank in life, having been taught 
to read and write at a charity school, 
whence, at the ex(ieiise of his maternal 
uncle (a shoemaker), he was removed 
to the college Fredericianum. Dy 
means of this respectable artisan,—who 
was die great man of the family — he 
was afferwards matriculated at the 
university, where his industry and 
desire fur knowledge a ere, from the 
iirst, most remarkable. Having con¬ 
cluded the usual course of mathemati¬ 
cal studies, he very easily obtained a 
situation as tutor in a cleigyinau’s 
family, near Kdnigsberg, which he 
afterwards exchanged for a similar one 
at Armsdorf, and, lastly, in the family 
of Count Kaiserlingk. In these hum¬ 
ble departments he saved money, with 
which he returned to live creditably 
and comfortably at Kbnigsburg as long 
as it lasted, or on wbat he could gain 
as a private teacher. In the year 1746, 
when twenty years of age, he began his 
literary career, with Thoughtt on the 
Mstiniution of the Anitmil Powers, and 
Strictures on the Opinions advanced by 
Leibnitz and Others on this Point, 
In 1766, he published an examination 
of the prize question of the fierlin 
society, viz. Whether the Earth, in 
Turning Hound its Axis, had Under¬ 
gone any Material Change since its 
Origin? In Uiese tracts, lie at least 
proved the great progress he had made 
m natural philosophy and mathematics, 
and paved the way for his attainment 
of the degree of M.A. Hut the pre¬ 
vious years Utat he had spent at the 
university as a private tutor, had been 
laboriously and almost unremittingly 
devoted to his favourite study of me- 
tapbysics, to which he made natuial 


philosophy and inatheniuiics subser¬ 
vient. He Icarucil the French and 
Englisl) languages for the sole purpose 
of reading metaphysical ,authoi-s, in 
whom he was grievously disappointed.' 
This, however, instead of disheartening 
only “ roused him/' as he expresses it. 
“ from his dogmatical letliargy,” and 
couhrmed him in his determination to 
become an eminent metaphysician. 
Meanwliilt, lioiVever, as a graduate of 
the university, he commenced a public 
edbrse of lectures on pure and practical 
mathematics, which attracted crowded 
audiences and great applause, 

Such was the humble commence¬ 
ment of Kant’s unprecedented career. 
But, from the year 1755 to 179B, wlien 
his faculties began to decline, the num¬ 
ber and range of his publications were 
such, that it would occupy a page of 
our journal to give even a catalogue. 
About the year 1765, he was compli¬ 
mented by Frederic the (h'eat with 
the choice of a professor’s chair, at 
£r]pu, or Mittau, or llalle, to which 
was to be added the rank of privy 
councillor; but no temptation would 
induce him to leave his native town 
of Kbnigsberg, where, in 1770, he 
obtained the long-wished-for chair of 
metaphysics or moral philosophy. At 
the very outset of his career, in his 
inaugural dissertation, he publislied (lie 
rudiments of those doctrines by wliich 
he afterwards obtained so much lame. 
It was entitled, On the Eorni aiul 
Principles 'of the IntclU’ctuai and ikti- 
siblc World. 

Perhaps no mortal was ever so extra¬ 
vagantly honoured in his own couniry, 
and elsewhere so much neglected, as 
Immanuel Kaut. In Germany, divers 
lives and memoirs have been published, 
describing his various eccentricities 
and peculiarities, in regard to which, 
the following passage (quoted long 
ago in Bltickuwod’s Magazine) is, ])cr- 
haps, unique :— 

'* For fear of obstructing the circula¬ 
tion. he would not wear garters ■, but. 
finding it difficult to keep up his stockings 
without them, he had invented for him¬ 
self an elaborate substitute, which 1 shall 
describe. In a little |tocket,— somewhat 
less than a watch-poeket, but occupying 
pretty nearly the same situation as a 
watch-pocket—on each side, there w’as 
placed a email box, something ]ik(9 a 
watch-case, but araallpr. Into this box 
was introduced a watch-spring in a wheel, 
round about which wheel was carried 
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elMjiio for r^^Btifli; the force 
d( tliiere' vfos a separate'contri- 

ytoe. 'Tp.thfe tWo ends of tliis cord 
eir\ire"'a'lb^fed hooks, which books were 
carried through a smuil aperture in the 
{Kxketsv 8®> passing down the outer 
and inner side oi the thigh, caught hold 
of two loops which u'ere fixed at the off 
and near side of each stocking. As 
might be expected, so complex an 
aparatus was liable,—like the Ptolemaic 
system of the Iloavens—to‘occasional 
derangoiiunts; however, by good luck, 
1 was able to supply an easy remedy 
to these disorders, which sometimes 
threatened to disturb the comfort and 
even serenity of the great man.” 

It might be supposed that nothing 
could exceed this anecdote in ludicrous 
absurdity, yet there are passages in llic 
santc work still more outr'f. The pro¬ 
fessor was as restless as Trederic the 
(ircat or iionaparte, and naturally as' 
irritable, tliough, till advanced ago, his 
reasoning powers kej)t that irritability 
in abeyance. In summer be was al¬ 
ways up at four, and in winter at five 
o’clock, and his rule being to take but 
one meal a day, he hud, of course, no 
broakfiist, but, “ in lieu thereof,” pre¬ 
cisely as the clock struck five, lie had 
iilwavs ati enormous pot of tea, from 
winch he drank seven or eight basoiis- 
fuil, with a proportionable quantity of 
buttered toast. Thereafter he smoked 
a pipe, and betook himself to bis 
writing desk. At tiie convenient and 
fashionable hour of seven in the morn¬ 
ing he lectured, after which he used 
pedestrian exercise or returned to his 
studies. Precisely at one o’clock he 
dined, having always company, and 
prolonging the pleasures of the festive 
board with animated conversation till 
Jive, The daily banquet, of course, 
closed wiili coffee (iiyucutu, whether 
Dantzic or Cura^'ua,are not mentioned), 
and by six ho was always reseated at 
his writing-desk, whence, in the sum¬ 
mer evenings lie commanded a view of 
the old church towere at Lubeneck, 
which were so essential to his trains of 
thought and happiness, that when, in 
process of time, ccrlam pop^r trees 
shot up and intercepted the prospect, 
he was obliged to apply to the public 
autlioriiics to liave tliem cut dowm or 
lopped, complaining that, if this were 
not done, it would be impossible for 
higi to continue the literary undertak¬ 
ings that be bad begun, or prosecute 
bis investigations, lie had a thousand 
other eccentricities. Imagining that it 


was salidwous for hi|,lungs to braatiie 
only ilivgiugh hts nostrils, ho would 
walk for hours togetliei: uiith liis mouth 
firmly closed, and whoever addressed 
him was answered only by a shake of 
the head and a frown., lie was ex¬ 
cessively particular about going in a 
quiet state to sleep, and about .wearing 
a night dress in which he could start 
up and appear becomingly at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. There is a description 
of about, a page in length, of the man¬ 
ner in which he went to bed and 
rolled himself up ** by a succession of 
tours d'aUdrem" among the bed¬ 
clothes. lie has often been laughed 
at for eating large quantities of mustard 
ill order to improve his memoiy. in 
short, Kant liad an ample share of 
those eccentricities from which our 
own eminent philosophers, with Newton 
at their head, have not been free, and 
wliicli need not be wondered at, if we 
admit that genius in this world is like 
a plant of exotic growth, vvliicli requires 
extraordinary means and precaution in 
order to its being duly fostered. 

In regard to health and longevity, 
he often spoke of himself under the 
guise of a gymnastic artist, who had 
continued for nearly fourscore years to 
support his balance on the slack-rope 
of life, without ever swerving to the 
right or left. In spite of every illness 
to which iiis constitutional tendencies 
exposed him, he still kept his place 
triumphant. Such were the oddities 
of Immanuel Kant; but let it not be 
supposed that, in mentioning them, wc 
have any wisli to depreciate his- cha¬ 
racter, far less his philosophical system, 
which, wluitever be its defects or errors 
ill the opinion of oilier metaphysicians, 
affords one of the most acutely in¬ 
genious, and beautifully consistent 
theories of tlie human mind, that hiwe 
ever been devised. Yet it is a remark¬ 
able fact, that bis great work, the 
Critique of Pure Reason, first pub¬ 
lished in i781, remained fur six years 
as lumber on the booksellers* shelves, 
without being understood or appre¬ 
ciated. The proprietor was about to 
sell it for waste mper, when all of a 
sudden, such a demand arose, as not 
merely to clear off the existing copies, 
but to warrant the publication of three 
successive editions, which wore all 
exiiaustcil. 

After this rather long introduction, 
let us try whether it be not possible, 
without filling a quarto volume, and 



without the: aid ’of painting and that square snuff-box which occupies 
di^iaius, to ‘tender some outlines, at a portiort of ipucc, and is on the table 
teokfi of die Kantian philosophy com- at this moment of time. The feculiy 
prefietieible. Let it be remembered, of sense. if two-fold, as will afterwards 
tirat its founder insisted he had ad- be explained; for our sensations must 
^nced no'proposition that did not either bentcceistve or e.rte»ded; in other 
cither admit of absolute demonstration, words, must belong either to space or 
or, cany with it entire moral convic- time. JJesides, the objects produced 
tion. But we must, nevertheless, set must either be outwwrd or inward; the 
down every clause with due caution, latter (a sound, for example,) being 
lest it should be contested ;* although always in* motion, and destitute of 
the subject may be supposed familiar coexisting and cohering parts; the 
to most of our readers, not merely former (as the snuff-box) exhibiting 
IVorn the pages of Locke’s essay, but tlial union of parts indispensable to 
f:om old family manuals not yet cx- jpacc, and capable, as we now per- 
ploded, such 'as the the metaphysical ccive, of motionless rest, 
essays of Dr. Isaac Watts, Bishop 2. Thus, matter (or the materiel of 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, and . nowledge) is supplied to us, and is al- 
other productions, of which the ortho- ready moulded according to \}\c forms 
doxy, at all events, will not bo dis- of time and space. But, in or^er to 
puted. the construction of any distinct object, 

Surely, there cannot be any thing very the immediate operation of another very 
startling or incomprehensible in the different faculty is indispensable—» 
primary division of the mind into t/im* namely, understanding; and to this 
sections —namely, seH.5f or the sensitive faculty, Kant assigns twelve laws or 
frieiilty, wliicli passively receives im- “ categories.” The various intuitions 
pressions from tile outward world, and of sense are like building materials 
|)i'esents ttie matter of our immediate afforded in abundance, but which 
knowledge; secondly, understanding, are altogether confused, until the 
whit’ll actively gives/om to tliis matter, arcliitectural or plastic power of un- 
aiid arranges it into distinct objects; derstanding arranges them symmetri- 
thirdli/, reason, wliicli enables us to cally. The snuff-box has no existence 
dmw conclusions regarding these ob- as an intelligible and complete object 
jects, and presents us with ideas of till it is subjected to the law.s of (|uan- 
spiritual existences not perceptible tity, quality, and relation to surround- 
through the medium of our live senses, ing objects. By this means alone, can 

and which we cannot at present actually it acquire objective unity. But the 

laiow. I.et it be observed, these re- ilistinguishing characteristic of under- 
inarks are only by way of preface, and standing, as contrasted with sense, is 
wo do not now wish to .say one word its power of producing conceptions of 

respgpting Kant’s peculiar doctrines. what is absent in time and space, ihere- 

Our immediate purpose is only to fore, no longer perceiitible through the 
explain somewhat of his nomenclature .sensual medium. Take the box from 
and mode of arranging the mental tlie table, and fling it out of the 

faculties into a triad (subdivided, of window. It is no longer an intuition, 

couase,) and this we shall take the for it cannot be felt nor seen, yet, in 

liberty of repeating two or three times, tlie “ mind’s eye," as a conception, it 

till it becomes familiar. For example: exists as vividly as before. Tlius, also, 

1-. The faculty of “ sme’’* is passive, we can conceive the existence of other 
but when impinged or acted on from objects, which never did and never 

without, it produces which will exist; but let it be observed, 

are the mutter of our knowledge. By that according to Kantian doctrine and 
the w’ord intuition {amchaming), the definitions, the conceptions of under- 
Kantian means any object iinipediately standing, however vast or contracted, 
present in time and space, and, there- are all rigidly subjected to*the laws 
fore, directly perceptible through the and limitations of time and space, 
medium of the senses; for instance, 3. And witliin these limits the range 

■ We are ipiite conscious of tlio ridicule which may bo incurred by using ordinarjf 
words in a new acceptation. But, as tlie render proceeds,J any complaint of obscurity 
on that score will be completely obviated, and wc, therefore, see no good reason why 
Kant’s nomSHclalure should be rejected. 
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and exheui of ub|«cts which we can 
actually know (and reduce to any 
scientitic form), of course, tmnimtet, 
Tlie productions of sense and under- 
staixiling are all susceptible aijmeatitre- 
ment ; by the second of these powers, 
we have tlie im/^iuitef it. is true, but 
never the infinite or alaolute, The 
human mind, however, is a triad, and, 
without the co-operation of a third 
faculty—namely, reason, which directs 
and regulates all die re^ man woujld 
be incapable of an act of consciousness; 
he could draw no conclusion respecting 
the existence of any object, or even 
respecting his own. In this faint out¬ 
line, we have indicated the acejuisition 
of matter (or material of knowledge) 
subjected to form. But the triad must 
be complete by spiritual connexion. 
Understanding derives its materials 
from the sensual faculty, and subjects 
them to mathematical laws of quantih/ 
and qual.ty. Un the contrary, the 
I'teculiar province of reason, is to origi¬ 
nate ideas of existing objects, which 
we never can actually know, which 
we cannot touch nor bebold, and which 
we canuQt subject to any laws of 
material and mutable nature. In 
drawing conclusions, these objects are 
made by reason to supersede intuitions; 
fur, symbolically speaking, reason must 
liave its materials, and these, also, 
must liave their form —namely, that 
of tlie invisible and mathematicaJly in¬ 
conceivable absolute or ufinite. By 
admitting bis own identity and indivi¬ 
duality as a coHiciuus being, separate 
from all possible objects of thought, 
man virtually admits tiie existence of 
die soul, which baffles all rules of 
mensuration, and to wiiich he can as 
little assign beginning, middle, and 
end, as he can reduce it into the shape 
of a square, a circle, or a paraUelagram. 
A sword is an object which we can 
measure geometrically; so is the wound 
which it indicts: and both objects are 
mutable in time, like words written in 
water. But has not tbe motive with 
which the wound was inflicted an 
equally real existence, though witliout 
length or breadth; nay, a far more im¬ 
portant existence, because, instead of 
clianging into dust like the sword or 
wounded limb, it remains to all eter¬ 
nity among immutable principles of 
fOM and evil ? Tlie child’s wooden 
Ii 0 op is a cirele immediately perceptible 
and tangible dirough the medium of 
our senses. But has tliis tangible hoop 


an existence more decided aud real 
than tlie Gonce|tliuu of die/nee mathe¬ 
matical circle, which no luurUd finger 
can touch, nor eye ever behold I Uu 
tlie contrary, the tai^ible Uoap is but 
a material and perishable lini 4 Uon, 
—a symbol, of whicl) the existepipe is 
unknown, except to the coopec wtio 
made it and die child who- plays, 
with it—whereas, the pure ooucepliqn 
of the cincle is a universal ppd uitel- 
Icctual pr 'mciplei tl)U being tlm real 
substance, wheieof the yrooden hoop is 
but a shadow. 

To reason, Immanuel Kant has as¬ 
signed six ideas, which, added to the two 
forms ofsense, and tbe ^wefoe-catcgorics, 
make in all tweni v elements of mind. 
These ideas of reason, all relate to the 
existence of a spiritual world, which, 
of course, we cauinot know; yet, of the 
reality of which, we obtain a moral 
conviction even surpassing knowledge, 
and supported by unconquerable syl¬ 
logisms. Every idea presented by 
reason, oflers, of course, the most 
decided contrast to die objects moulded 
by die sensitive faculty, and by under¬ 
standing. These last are always finite 
and mutable, being subjected to laws 
of material life; but ideas of reason 
relate to existences infinite and im¬ 
mutable, to wliicti the laws of time 
and space cannot apply. Within liie 
sphere of sense and understanding, 
one material cause precedes another, 
and effect follows cause, precisely like 
moments of time, boUi being percepti¬ 
ble through the medium of our senses 
and conceptions. But reason presents 
us with the violently conuasting^idea 
of a first cause, totally excluding every 
notion of priority, and of a sphere or 
mode of existence wherein every thing, 
instead of being finite, compound, and 
mutable, is absolute, perfect, and ater- 
iial. Hence, reason is enabled to re¬ 
gulate our desires by laws and prin¬ 
ciples which aro iinperisliable, unalter¬ 
able, and universal i for, although our 
actions are finite and their result is 
uncertain, yet, over our motives, wliich 
are infinite, we have entire ccmtruul. 
That is to say, we have uuquestioiiably 
a free choice betwixt aamg in olie- 
dience to tlie mere propulsion of sen¬ 
sual appetite oi' instinct, wiiich is tlie 
law of animated matter, thus limiting 
our desires to our own peisoiial and 
immediate iiappiiiess} or, on the con¬ 
trary, acting in such manitef, that 
whilst immediate gmtification is les- 
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seited, our motives are acknowhsdgi'd 
by our own conscience, us worthy of 
iiiiiver!>al apprulHUion uird adoption. 

Id the above paragraphs, we are not 
aware of imving set down aught tliat 
is impenetrably obscure; indeed, it 
would be somewhat strange if we had, 
fur except as regards nomenclature and 
tlie marked dulinctkms betwixt dif¬ 
ferent iacnities, we have said notliing 
tiiat is not in keeping with the* tone of 
Isaac Watts’s metaphysical essaj's and 
other onliodox productions, which in 
oiir younger days, used to be on every 
school-room table, lie tliis as it may, 
so muc/i, at least, is clearly intelligible, 
that the philosopher of Kuiiigsberg 
chooses to divide the human mind into 
three sections or faculties, the sensual, 
intellectual, and rutionul. The first 
is oomparativeiy passive, and is oc¬ 
cupied with mere impressions or per¬ 
ceptions of what is immediately present 
in time and space. Tlie second is al- 
togetlier active; it gives unity, form, 
and other properties, to our perce[>tions; 
and, also, produces conceptions of 
objects nut immediately present in lime 
and space. Here the sphere of all 
knowledge ends, and all timt we com¬ 
monly call nature is exhausted. A thiid 
faculty, however, produces ideas of 
existences, not reconcilable to the laws 
of lime and space, but, on the contrary, 
uiiconditionea or infinite; and by this 
faculty, as already observed, we are 
ciidow^ wiUi a free choice betwixt 
acting solely in obedience to the laws 
of material instinct, or being guided by 
motives not originating in mere sense, 
but ill reason, which is a direct emana¬ 
tion from the deity. At one and the 
same moment, there/ore, we exist as 
beings material and spiritual, Jinite and 
infinite. 

If what we l»ve said in these para¬ 
graphs be obscure, then once more let 
example be tried. Take the square 
snufl-box, or take rather a huge square 
wooden board, and, having provided 
chalk and a lecturer's pair of compas¬ 
ses, draw upon it a circle. Call up 
your housu-dt^ or lap-dog. To all 
appearance, he as well as lijp master 
will have a sensual and empirical in¬ 
tuition of the hoard, liy mere instinct 
he is warned that though lie may over¬ 
turn he cannot walk through the solid 
barrier, and that if it is thrown about 
the room lie must keep out of the way. 
So much fm mere sensual impressions. 
As to Uie circle, however, that is wholly 


beyond the reach of his faculties; it is 
duly refiected in the retina of his eye, 
but lie perceives it not; he neither 
knows nor cams about it, and witiiout 
the assistance of both the other mental 
faculties,<—understanding and reason— 
we should be quite as much at a loss 
as he. But these faculties are altoge- 
tlier active, and, in order to constitute 
an intelligible and distinct object, un¬ 
derstanding^ instantly forms the circle, 
according to tliosc universal and eter¬ 
nal law.s of quantUtf, quality, and reta- 
lion, which, as will afterwards be shewn 
{more Kuntiono), are not tiie empirical 
result of experience, hut innate and 
original elements of the human mind. 
Firstly, understandihg constitutes tlie 
figure we have drawn into one solitary 
circle, which, of course, could not be 
done without reference to the concep¬ 
tion of Ollier numbers; secondly, esta¬ 
blishes its quality as a real object, by 
negating the board on which it is drawn, 
and placing the pure mathematical line 
of limitation and separation between 
themthirdly, determines that the 
figure is a substance, — that is to say, 
a collection of properties liable to 
change in time (as, for example, the chalk 
can be rubbed ofi' or washed away); 
fourthly, that the circle did not maJre it¬ 
self, but must have had a material cause; 
lastly, that the chalk acts on the board 
by adhering to its surface, whilst tlie 
l>oard reacts on tlie chalk by abrading 
its surface, and then retaining tlie 
particles. Such are the constitutive 
powers of understanding, in des¬ 
cribing which, we have accidenbdly 
anticipated part of the Kantian ex|H>- 
silioii of the twelve categories (though 
a pupil of the old school at Kunigsbei^ 
might smile at our want of precision in 
language). Moreover, take board and 
circle out of the room; they are vanish¬ 
ed, but the understanding can still 
present a clear conception of boUi. 
We can behold in the “ mind's eye,” 
the clialk-drawn symbol of the matlie- 
matical circle and tlie wooden board, 
which is a material symbol of tlie 
mathematical square, quite as decidedly 
when they are absent when present; 
also, in the said ** mind’s eye,” we can 
form odier squares and oUmr circles of 
numberless dimensions and materials, 
conceptions being indejinile as tntni- 
tioiis am-finite. * 

Thus we have by examjde indicated 
the fuFoiatioii of a world of sensations 
and coneeptiousf subjected to the laws 
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of time and space; also, to laws of 
number, of mathematical {imitation, of 
action and reaction. Dut though time 
and space with the principles oiqtmitUj/, 
quality, and relation, are changeless and 
universal, yet, all the material nature 
on which they o|)eratc, is mutable and 
contingent. Therefore, without the 
immediate mrveillntice and co-oj)erd- 
tion of some other and very different 
mental power, we are utterly destitute 
of any permanent law or principles 
.applicable to the regulation of our 
motives and conduct. In fact, there 
would in that case be no moral world, 
and no otlier law for our guidance Imt 
that of mere instinct, which exists in 
animated nature as the law of gravita¬ 
tion accompanies inanimate matter. 
Nay, more than this, be it always re¬ 
membered, that without the co-opera¬ 
tion of reason, we remain as destitute 
of conviction that the box exists and 
we ourselves along with it, as the dog 
in whose eye the same image is ac¬ 
curately reflected though he does* not 
perceive it. In other words, without 
a virtual, if not verbal confession and 
acknowledgment of mind, as essen¬ 
tially differing from matter, we are 
utterly unable to form any decisive 
conclusion with respect to the existence 
of any object. But in these prefatory 
remarks, which were by no means in¬ 
tended to exhibit Kant’s peculiar 
system, h would be premature to at¬ 
tempt any analysis of this pre-eminent 
faculty, the base of the grand triad (or 
to speak symbolically, triangle) of the 
mind. It ought not, however, to be 
left unobserved, that reason is, accord¬ 
ing to its application, twofold. As 
understanding exerts itself to give unity 
to our sensations, which otherwise 
would be confused, so reason is em¬ 
ployed in giving unity to our desires. 
By Kantian nomenclature, reason be¬ 
comes speculative when directed to the 
attainment of immediate worldly hap¬ 
piness and gratification, and is pure 
and practical when directed towards 
attaining the greatest degree of ?nortil 
rectitude or virtue. This nomenclature 
seems very correct, because mere tem¬ 
poral advantages and enjoyments are 
always changing and evane.sccn(, be¬ 
sides, even differ in value according to 
the peculiar feelings of different indi¬ 
viduals, or of the same individual dif¬ 
ferently affected; whereas, the hap¬ 
piness which consists in moral rectitude, 
is supported on principles changeless. 


indestructible, and universal. But we 
have inadvertently gone too far for a 
mere introduction. 

Returning to the wooden boatd and 
chalk-drawn circle, be it observed, en 
passant, that reason may Select for its 
object the conception of the pure ma¬ 
thematical circle, which no hvhig eye 
has ever beheld, yet, which exists as 
an eternal and immutable principle, 
and must have had an eternal and om- 
iiipotciit fo»«e. Beware, however, of 
confounding ** conceptions” whh 
“ ideas.” Strain the powers of under¬ 
standing to the utmost, form the con¬ 
ception of a circle billions and trillions 
of leagues in diameter, still you are 
bound by the laws of time and s})ace; 
contract it to a mathematicid point— 
the result is the same. Coleridge very 
properly said, that when people talk of 
the infinite, they in reality mean only 
the indefinite. But to all this, reasuit 
opposes the violently contrasting idea 
of infitiite quantity; in other words, of 
an absolute whole, or infinite first cause, 
wliicli, being spiritual, must, of course, 
be quite irreconcilable to laws of 
material existence. To deny 4hc 
validity and necessity of this idea, 
would, in Kant's opinion, be altogether 
absurd, and numberless syllogisms may 
be woven to support it. The finite 
has its original cause or contrasting 
infinite, as decidedly as every sliadow 
on the wall has its contrasting .sub¬ 
stance; in other words, every i’iieno- 
MENON has its contrasting noumekon, 
although the latter never can be felt by 
our senses or conceived by our under¬ 
standing, for il exists as an idea only, 
or undeniable principle, wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the laws of oi^anic life. 

That the preceding paragraphs aic 
somewliat vague we are quite aware, 
because we abstained as mucii as pos- 
siiile from transcendental doctrines; 
but if their contents should not have 
appealed dircfiflly abstruse, neither can 
we perceive any enormous or insur¬ 
mountable difficulty in explaining those 
points on which Kant, as a metaphy¬ 
sician, differed from all his precursors. 
Luckily for the patience of our readers, 
we cannot allot room enough to in¬ 
vestigate any of the numerous other 
systems of the mind which have been 
devised. But let the following memo¬ 
randa be especially observed at'com¬ 
mencement. Kant’s te&ding principle 
throughout, depended on his Conviction 
that knowledge (if we may be alloVv^ 
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the term) of the human mind must be 
souglit ill or -through the mind itself, 
which is composed of elements innate, 
original, universal, and eternal. He 
was Uiorougitly convinced, notwith¬ 
standing all uie stress which very 
erudite, persons have laid on the mys¬ 
terious properties of matter, that mind 
not only differs from organic nature, 
but, during this our finite career, 
proves its entirely contrasting Character, 
and its existence independent >of the 
body. Moreover, he was unalterably 
persuaded, that the above-mentioned 
innate and original elements 'of mind 
ought to be classed as ttveniy in num¬ 
ber, which exist d priori, as decidedly 
as the machinery of a corn-mill exists, 
although, supposing that no grist were 
ever poured into the hopper, the said 
machinery, of course, never could 
manifest its powers. I^ow, really there 
is in all this so little of the startling 
and obscure, that, to some readers, 
whatever vve have said in the above 
three sentences (excepting as to the 
twentp elements), might appear little 
better than a truism paraded with 
n||dlesseffort: hut,alas! tliosereason- 
anfe convictions have proved a fMms 
nsituM-um in metaphysics, which otlier 
philosophers of immense repute never 
could get over. Instead of being a 
tsi^ism, it certainly would appear some¬ 
what new, if, when stationed near the 
falls of Niagara, a philosopher were 
heard to exclaim — “ What a glorlbus 
row the twelve constitutive categories 
of understanding, with the help of ex¬ 
ternal and internal sense, are kicking 
up here! ” Or, if tiiniing to a firir 
friend who required guidance and 
support, he addressed her in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: — “ O, you dear pheno¬ 
menon 1— you bewitching intuition 1— 
you pretended substance!—you beau¬ 
tiful bundl<t,of properties!” 

Tills language is certainly not usual 
among philosophers nor men of the 
world, nor can we assert that it is 
either elegant or poetical; but, before 
tlie reader condemns it as altogether 
senseless and absurd, we would humbly 
request him to define wha^ is a real 
object; or, in simpler terms, what is 
matter? Of, course, the mere sy- 
nonymes of a dictionary cannot be 
accepted as definition, nor will the 
wretched witticism about.a ** cat in a 
passion” excite a smile, because it has 
been too often played off already. 
Should our question appear in any 


degree puzzling, perliaps he will hoar 
with our expositions for a few more 
pages, and take it into liis considera¬ 
tion whether the following assertions 
and questions are or are not clearly 
intelligible, giid fur the most part in¬ 
disputable ? 

Section I.—1. In the first place, it is 
assumed as an undisputed proposition, 
that our five senses are the indispen¬ 
sable media or conductors througli 
w^ich are obtained the materials of our 
knowledge. 

2. The proposition is scarcely ques¬ 
tionable, because by knowledge is here 
implied experience of facts addressed 
to the senses in opposition to moral 
conviction, which is otherwise sup- 

E orted, and admits of no such proof. 

lut our objeceis not controversy. The 
reader may at liis leisure grant or deny 
tile proposition as he pleases. We 
shall not build a single syllogism to 
constrain his assent. But if it be 
granted that the materials of our know¬ 
ledge are obtained through the medium 
of the five senses, tlien an answer to 
llie question,“wliul is matter?” follows 
instantly, for vve cannot by any pos¬ 
sibility avoid the deduction that matter 
is sensation. 

Amongallphilosophers itisunani- 
tnously agreed, that cannotexi.st 

witliout,/bnM, and, according to the con¬ 
tents of the above two paragraphs, whicli, 
for shortness’ sake, we shall suppose 
agreed to, this is directly exemplified ; 
for matter being sensation, it is quite 
olivious that our sensations inevitably 
.’issunie two forms; namely, tliose of 
extension and succession. 

4. It is altogetiier impmcticablc for 
Kant's o]>ponents to deny him this 
vantage ground. By the ear, tongue, 
and nose, we obtain sensations which 
are always successive, never extended, 
— whicli belong to time and never to 
space. Smell, sound, and taste, arc 
inward objects perpetually in motion, 
and never affording parts whicli cohere 
together so as to be capable of measure¬ 
ment by rule or balance, consequently 
are cast m the mould of time. On tlic 
contrary, througli the media or con- 
ductorship of the Iiand and eye, wc 
obtain sensations which are not neces¬ 
sarily successive, but are felt all at once, 
and ulTord parts cohering which admit 
of simultaneous geometrical nicasuGe- 
ment; consequently, are cast in the 
mould of space. . 

5. We oelievc that even in these 
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iam pamgraplis^ considerable evidence 
hat already been adduced in support 
of tlte doctnne, that time and s^ce 
are noltiing else hot inirnie and uni- 
\wsal elements of the liainan mind;— 
fteoc/ erat demonstrandumi, But to pro¬ 
ceed : as it is quite imiwssible to deny 
that we jwtsess material nature, unless 
we also deny our own, existence, it 
fuilows, that not having ourselves 
created the material nature, we must 
possess it as a gift. ^ 

6. If so, there cannot be a donee 
without a dmor. I'lie technical form 
of syllogism is superfluous, to prove 
that the gijt of necessity implies a 
giver, also, that we are framed with 
a receptivity or receptivities to con¬ 
tain it, otherwise there would be con¬ 
tradiction and downright absurdity at 
the very outset. 

7. \Vhere, then, are the required re¬ 
ceptivities to be sought? In plainer 
terms, where is it that the gift of material 
nature, of which we acknowledge the 
possession, has its existence? 'Not 
surely in our flve senses, whicii are 
themselves only material instruments, 
for matter neither knows nor acknow¬ 
ledges any thing, and the senses have 
aptly been compared to Dr. Franklin's 
divided electrical conductors, receiving 
impressions which make a leap to 
mind in order to be converted into 
sensation.’* 

8. Ill tiM human mind, tlieicfore, 
must exist tlie indispensable receptivi¬ 
ties, for, certainly, by no stretch of in¬ 
genuity which philosopliers have ever 
evinced, could they be found any where 
else I But all disputants have agreed 
that material nature cannot exist except 
in time and space; consequently, t^ene 
must be component parts and inherent 
faculties of the human mind, otherwise 
it could not afford a receptivity for that 
material nature of which we declare our¬ 
selves possessed. 

9. Moreover, by all philosophers 
who have ever written or lectured, it is 
allowed that matter consists of parts, 
and those parts must either lie in a state 
of motion or rest. l.et waleribe taken 
ns an example of matter in general. 


[J'wie, 

It cannot be regarded except as a triad; 
it nsust flow, as in a river, orl>e stMion- 
ary, as in a pond. 

10. It is quite obvious that parts in 
motion are an exact representation of 
wiiat, in common parlance,' we call 
time, and that parts in a state of tt»t 
are an exact representation of what is 
colloquially termed t^mce. 

11. These forms, however, thotigh 
intensely diflerent, are yet inseparably 
connected, and one cannot subsist with¬ 
out tlie other. Parts in s|iace must also 
exist in time, and are liable to its mu¬ 
tations ; but parts in time, strictly con¬ 
templated as such, cannot belong to 
space, because time never has two parts 
joined together. 

12. To indicate space, we most have 
two or more parts coalescing, one ex¬ 
ternal to the other; but time, as already 
said, never exhibits two parts together, 
but is always self-contained in tlie one 
existing moment. 

13. We have already observed that 
parts in xpace must also exist in time, 
ami are liable to its mutations. J.et 
flowing water, then, be regarded as an 
exact representation of what we usit|^y 
call time. Yet, contemplated as part 
of a landscape, it is an extended and 
fixed object. Grasp at a handful of 
water from the stream, you will obtain, 
perhaps, a myriad of drops of w#er 
which exist in space, but, to continue 
the metaphor, you arrest not even one 
individual moment of timCi 

14. In itietf, iime, which we usually 
suppose to be always in motion, is, on 
the contrary, always stationary', for it is 
nothing else hut an original mould or 
faculty of the human mind, though to 
what use this mould may be applied 
after the body is destroyed, we of course 
can scarcely conjecture. With ideas 
of eternity, all conceptions of matter 
and its movements are, of course, vehe¬ 
mently contrasted. Time and space 
arc both in themselves there empty 
moulds, which, when material impres¬ 
sions are conveyed to them, tiien ^ne- 
rate the forms of extension and suc¬ 
cession. 

15. Spi^ cannot be measured or 


* A soldier in the heat of battle may receive a severe wound without immediately 
feeling pain, his mind being completely pre-occupied; and a man absorbed in thought, 
will store an acquaintance in the face without recognising biht. The savage of 
Jfvayton seemed scarcely to notice the report of a pistol fired close to lits ear, but, by 
the slightest noise of turning the key in tlie lock of his door, was greatly excited. In 
short, an impression is no more tiian the print \(vhic]i a seal con make on the fingor 
of a wax doll, until, by the nund, it jb made into scnsatimi. 
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exi$t willioitt time, and timecsnurot be 
measured without space. In order to 
measure time, it is absolutely requisite 
to have somewhat that rests in space, 
'fhe Itorseman moves aitd the milestone 
rests, iu like manner,space can only 
be measured by somewlwt that moves 
in time | for, k> measure space, we re¬ 
quite time to do so. We have the 
sensation of space all at once, but we 
eauuot ail at once apply tile riband, 
compasses, or carpenters rule. 

16. From the preceding brief para¬ 
graphs, we trust u must have become 
quite intelligible, that as our knowledge 
is derived through the media of the five 
3en.ses, the matter of our knowledge 
must be sensation, which inevitably and 
universally assumes two distinct and 
yet inseparably connected forms. More¬ 
over, that these forms are original and 
innate elements or principles of the 
human mind, without which it could 
nut exist, and they are the indispensable 
receptivities for material nature. Nor 
do they merely receive impressions, 
but, wlicn acted on from without, these 
two fucnlties become active (though 
n^ spcmtiuieously), and bestow form 
on tiiese impressions. The mental ele¬ 
ment time actually generates succession, 
and tiiut of space generates extension, 
this being tlie mould in which all plastic 
ngture is cast. 

17. These are primaiy moulds, or 
** fortn-givei's,'’ which existed in Uie 
mind, <1 priori, and before it received 
any impressions for them to fashion. 
They are moulds, wherein the mind 
passively receives impressions conveyed 
by the senses, from that which, in col¬ 
loquial language, is termed external na¬ 
ture, or, in other words, from the world 
of A'omicua, of which, beyond the said 
impressions and sensations, we know 
nothing. 

18. It is evident, moreover, that the 
faculties of time and space are as dif¬ 
ferent from nature or sensation as the 
mill from the flour which it grinds. 
As the hopper of the mill receives the 
grain to be converted into flour, so the 
mind receives impressions through the 
five “ feelers " or senses, to be converted 
into sensation. 

19. Time and space are faculties 
a {miori, necessary, and universal, whilst 
the matter given to the mind is eoiitin* 
gent, and d posteriori. Every thing 
wliidi is not mind is d posteriori, but 
all the mental elements are d prioi'i. 

20. Unless it be possible to dispide 


and set aside these nineteen paragraphs 
as erroneous, and unworthy of serious 
notice, it murt unavoidably be inferred 
and granted, tliat, as material nature 
can only exist in time and space, and 
as these are nothing else but innate and 
original elements of the human mind, 
cesisequenlly, we are not at liberty to 
assert that what wfi colloquially call 
external nature has any existence in 
itself. Oft the contrary, external na- 
tij^re and sensation must of necessity 
be synonymous. For example, the in¬ 
dispensable characteristic of space is 
coexisting and cohering parts. Thus, 
a sensation in extension must fill up a 
portion of space, that is, occupy the 
parts A, B, C. But, both space and 
sensation being in the mind, what we 
denominate the object must erideully 
be a cluster of sensations which can 
only exist in the sentient mind. 

21. From all this, it might appear, 
to a superficial reader, that the Herman 
philosopher principally wished to re¬ 
vive the very ingenious system of 
Berkeley, which that author left incom¬ 
plete,— a downright puzzle, which 
neither he nor his successors could 
unravel I But, whilst Berkeley denies 
the realitp of outward objects, the Kan¬ 
tian philosopher most decidedly admits 
tlieir reality and validity, without 
which, in truth, he might as well deny 
his own existence. Yet, as our only 
niaferief of knowledge consists in sen¬ 
sation, how it is practicable to decide 
what those objects are in themselves, 
and in what forms tliey exist, indepen¬ 
dently of the mind, we humbly con¬ 
ceive it to be beyond all efibrts of in¬ 
genuity to explain 1 The vain confi¬ 
dence of man,— his ignorance con¬ 
ceited of knowledge,*’ can alone ac¬ 
count for such rashness ; and it may be 
well to remark here, e» jmsant, that 
Kant’s philosophy is, comparatively 
s{jeaking, the first and only system of 
metaphysics which tends directly to il¬ 
lustrate the doctrines of reveals reli¬ 
gion, and to repress fantastic and pre¬ 
sumptuous theories. 

22. A«wor}d of phenomena is around 
us, and this world we do know; that is 
to say, we know the sensations thence 
derived, but, as will afterwai-ds be 
shewn, reason affords us irrefragable 
conviction (surpassing all evidence de¬ 
pending on intuitions), that every ph- 
nomeaon has its noumenon, or spiritual 
cause, of which last we knmo nothing. 
In vain confidence, disregarding tM 
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dictates or. conclusions of reason, we 
nbiw assett that the grass and trees in 
themtelves are green; but, sujiposing 
a Claude Lorrain^lass were invariably 
placed before each feye, should we not, 
with equal pertinacity, assert that the 
grass and trees are red ? Let gold'iisiies, 
in a vessel full of clear water, represent a 
company of philosophers, and let a droft 
of arquebusade, or tincture of myrrh, 
foil into the water. The sub-aqueous 
philosophers behold the expanding 
cloud, which occupies space, and moves 
in time, and they reason as well as they 
ai'e able on this phenomenon. But 
of the unseen nouwenon, that is, of the 
superior agency, typified by the human 
hand and phial, which produced such 
an effect, these philosopliers know ])re- 
cisely as much as we, in our wisdom, 
know of the spiritual and eternal cause 
of all the objects around us; that is to 
say, nuthing! 

23. In snort, sensations which, when 
completed b'yunderstandingand reason, 
are intuitions, present the mutter of our 
knowledge, but we never can know 
(heir cause, which must always be out 
of tlie mind. If the cause of sensation 
entei'ed the mind, it would be sensation 
itself, which involves an utter absurdity. 

24. It has been customary to say 
that the mind exists in the body. But 
the reverse would be more correct, for 
all we know of the body is in the mind, 
and matter knows nothing. Let the five 
feelers be destroyed, or coiiverted into 
other matter. This affords neither proof 
nor evidence that the mental elements, 
time and space, which arc spiritual, 
will not exist as before. They are here 
receptivities, or moulds of matter, which 
is finite, mutable, and compounded. 
After the body’s dissolution, the niould 
of space or extension remains, and also 
tlie mould of time or succession; but, 
as to the query what sort of objects 
they will frame, or, in other words," 
“ what new species of grist will be 
poured into tlie mill,” it may be an¬ 
swered about as easily and accnrtilely 
as the question whether the soul be tall 
or dwarfish, round or square ! « 

25. Finally, matter and sensation 
being, in philosophical language, syno¬ 
nymous, and matter being liable to 
jterpetual mutations, it is, consequently, 
•to the innate elements of mind alone, 
a«a direct emanation from tlie ^eity, 
tlitil we innst look for principles iiA- 
mutable and eternal. So mucn.fbr tlie 
first section. 


Section* JI.—1. In the preceding 
chapter we have divided sen^tion |n^> 
Uvo classes, and described' ^tiie ivo 
primary moulds or foi;ms in' which .ttie 
mind p-ossively receives impres^bn^ 
conveyed to it by the five 
feelers or senses. 

2. Hut the perceptions, or^.ttSj Kqmt 
calls them', intuitions, thus produced, 
would ’be utterly confnsetJ and indis¬ 
tinct without the operation of other and 
very differetU powers. As alrcaily 
said, in our preliminary remarks, the 
poduclions of the sensu'al or sensitive . 
faculty may be compared to a confused 
mass of build‘iug materials which hod-' 
men lay down, and which the architect 
immediately proceeds to convert into a 
symmetrical building. Without the 
powers of understanding we cannot 
ibfm a distinct object; witliout the 
guidance of reason we cannot draw any 
moral conclusions respecliug it. . But, 
without tlie united operation of all three 
faculties — sense, understanding,. and 
reason, we are not even conscious of its 
existence; for, suppose uuy portion of 
the mind’s eternal triad to be removed, 
and the wliole fabric is instantly de* 
stroyed, us completely as a triangle is 
destroyed by the removal of any one 
line. (To the uninitiated some diffi¬ 
culties may occur, here, which will be 
amply cleared up in the third section,) 

3. As we trust it has, in the previous 
chapter, been clearly explained that 
time and space arc innate faculties, 
existing in the mind a priori, we believe 
it will soon become equally intelligibrr, 
that there an twelve original anti innate 
principles (powers) of understanding, 
which operate on the mutfiriel or; mat¬ 
ter derived from the faculty of sense, so 
as to form distinct objects. VVe be¬ 
lieve it will soon become obvious that' 
the twelve categories of understanding 
are necessary, immutable, and inde¬ 
structible ; whereas the matter on which 
they operate ii contingent, mutable, 
and evanescent. 

4. In (his country, whilst Immanuel 
Kant has been almost utterly neglected, 
David Hume, not merely for Tiis his¬ 
tory, but his metaphysics, has been 
wondered*at and extolled. Because 
the Scotch philosopher found himself 
quite foiled in his endeavoure to deduce 
the universal notion, of cause afrd effect 
from experience, he became a confirmed 
sceptic. B]ut is there any good reason 
why he should have perplexed hiqis^f. 
so exclusively on this one poinl?. H? 





• constrained to admit that the no¬ 
tion' of Cause and effect is universal, 
- and, instead oficoncluding it to be an 
original and indispensal^e law of the 
mind, ho declared it to be an unac- 
.countable prejudice! Having gone this 
length, for what assignable reason, we 
ask, should, he not also have declared 
die universal tiotions that two and two 
. make^ four, that the radii Of a.circle are 
equal, or that a mountain is nota soap- 
bubble', to be unaccountable prejudices ? 
Tlie unphilosophical reader will answer, 
that we know these things from tuition 
and experience, and certainly we do so, 
d.s we also know that red-hot iron will 
burn the fingers; but, were it not for 
innate faculties of mind, which afford 
the eleinentaiy conceptions of number, 
of the geometrical Hue, and of suhsfance, 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, the figure of a 
circle, or -the soap-bubble, would be 
quite as effectually placed before a calf’s 
head as before that of David Hume, or 
any man. Tlie retina of the calf’s eye 
will reflect the objects quite as well as 
they are impinged on the eye of any 
philosopher I Also the mechanism of 


the calT^s .ey is quite Jis well adapted 
for hearing *a, lecture. According to 
Kantian' doctrine,'tlie truth is, tbat 
principles of arithmetical number', of 
geometrical lines, of substance and ac¬ 
cident, cause and. effect, action and re^ 
action, are indestructible laws of the 
lituman mind, whidi, according to the 
will of Almighty Power, it applies to 
and impresses on ipaterial nature. In 
these principles, all that we colhguially 
caiil nature has its only existence. These 
principles are immutable, whilst the 
materials on which they operate are 
perpetually changing. The one is ne¬ 
cessary and indestructible, the other 
contingent and evanescent. 

5. Hut this has lieen a digression, 
though not mal-dpropos. It is now re¬ 
quisite to exhibit the “ twelve original 
categories,” with their mode of oper¬ 
ating for the construction of a distinct 
object out of the materials afforded by 
the sensual or sensitive faculty; for in¬ 
tuitions are blind until perfopted by 
understanding and rcasoip The cate¬ 
gories are arranged and denominated as 
follows; — 


; 1 

T.—QuANTITV, ir. —Quality. 

1 .... ... 

j in. —Relation. 

! IV.— itonXji(j,TY. 

1 .» .j' :■ 

1. lenity. j 1. Reality. | 

1. Rubstance and accident. 

! 

' 1 f j^ossibifity, 

2. Multitude. I 2. Kegation. 

2. Cause ond effect. 

i' - 

.*>. Totality, ‘ 3. Limitation. 1 

i i 

3. Action and reaction. j 



fl. In the first place, if a distinct 
object is to be constructed, it must be 
subjected to the universal laws cdquan¬ 
tity. It must either be one, many, or 
all, and by this law, though not without 
simultaneous exertion of other cate¬ 
gories, we make the object under our 
consideration into one solitary snuff¬ 
box, and this, of course, could not bo 
dohe without the innate conception of 
other numbers—of many (or a multi¬ 
tude) and all. 

7. Secondly, and in conformity to 
the first category of the second triad, 
tiie box must be proved to be is quality 
a real box, but in order to do this, it is 
requisite that, fixing our attention 
thereon, we should, by means of the 
box, negate every thing els'e. It is not 
a table, nor an inkstend, nor a flopr- 
carpet. For this operation, the innate 
ana Universal principle of Tlie mathe- 
Biatieal line is indispensable, wliich 
VOt. XTi NO. xc. 


exists d priori in the mind, and applies 
itself to demarcate the box from the 
table on whicli it rests. Thus, the 
object is rendered distinct by 
and fills up a certain portion in space. 

8. Tliirdly, and in conformity to tlu* 
categories of the third triad, our object, 
in order to be complete, ipusl be sub¬ 
jected to the laws of relation to other 
objects. If real, it mu^ be a sub¬ 
stance, but what we term, substance i.s 
merely a collection of properties, liable 
to be disorganised by other stibshmces, 
and to change in time. To use per-- 
sonification, it is .“ an object painted by 
the limner Time lipori. tlia canvass of 
space.” To graSp a jierfccl mbstance, 
in other words,an essence, imperturbahlu 
and xmauscepUbte of chang^e,.is about 
as practicable' as to behold a pure ina? 
thematkal line or'^oint! Both exist 
as elementary prfncqdes in concept ioti,' 
but of course neither can become an 
3 D * 
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tnluifton. So far as the question de¬ 
pends on €xperienc€y tlie notion of sub¬ 
stance might, according to Hume’s 
example, M set down for another pre¬ 
judice. AU matter is changrable; 
every (so-styled) substance has its ac¬ 
cidents or changeable properties. The 
snuff-box is here, but it is only a collec¬ 
tion of properties susceptible of muta¬ 
tion, and so is the hardest rock of the 
Alpine mountains. 

9. Moreover, according to the second 
law of the third triad, the box must 
have had a maker. We have repeat¬ 
edly adverted to Hume’s pe^lexity 
respecting cause and effect, which was 
acknowledged also by Dugald Stewart 
and divers others. They remind us of 
St. Augustin’s dilemma respecting iime. 
“ If no one inquires what it is,” says 
he, “ 1 know well enough; but if any 
one asks, 1 know not.” Hume’s doubts 
only tended to excite Immanuel Kant’s 
perseverance, and the latter became 
convinced that, as decidedly as we are 
compelled by the mental laws offime 
and space to divide our sensations into 
successive and extended, so we are led 
by an inherent law of the understanding 
(reason of course co-operating), to de¬ 
cide that the box did not make itself, 
and further, that the maker’s hands and 
tools, being also material, did not make 
themselves. Through all varieties of 
material nature, there is constant and 
reciprocal cause and effect. An acorn 
causes an oak, but the oak also causes 
the acorn. Precisclt/ as one moment of 
time, that is to say, as one particle of 
matter in motion is always preceded by 
another, so mast every’ event in our 
finite sphere be preceded by its cause. 
It is quite obvious that this constructive 
category of cause and effect acts in 
strict accordance with the mental ele¬ 
ment time, and the one is as decidedly 
innate, necessary, and universal as the 
other. 

10. Lastly, the third category of this 
triad presents us with that intellectual 
law by which all material nature is 
supported and held together, namely, 
the principle of action and reaction. 
The snuff-box acts on the table by its 
weiglit, and the table reacts by sustain¬ 
ing it. The reader who has never 
studied Kantian doctrines, whilst he 
admits this to be a law of external na¬ 
ture, will say, that tn the mind it is an 
effto of tuition and experience. But 
be forgets that this law is an eternal 
and unvarying principle, which vrould 


exist in fbU force if the wliole fabric, 
which we now call external nature, 
were annihilated, and that if the said 
principle did not exist i priori in the 
mihd, all the impressions afforded by 
sun, moon, and stars, earth, and ocean 
(of which, in themselves, we know no¬ 
thing), would have been as uUeriy In¬ 
comprehensible by Newtefn, Coperni¬ 
cus, and Galileo, as by the beasts in 
the iifld,'wl )0 come into the world and 
go out of it as we do, and have the ma¬ 
terial instruments of sense even more 
perfect than we. 

11. Already we have adverted to the 
objections made to the Kantian system 
by those who assert that it is contrary 
to common sense. But the Kantian 
philosopher no more denies the exist¬ 
ence of external nature, than the most 
dogmatical logician would dispute that 
of St. Paul’-s church, or the Bank of 
England. Tlie philosopher admits the 
existence of both; but he maintains that 
the stone and lime which compose 
St. Paul’s church, and the symmetrical 
building itself, together with sun, moon, 
and stars, Alps and Pyrenees, though 
known as phenomena, are yet also to be 
contemplated as nosmena, which he 
cannot actually know, inasmuch as the 
matter of his knowl^ge consists only 
in his own sensations, and the form in 
the categories of his understanding. 
On like principle, the astronomer will 
grant you, in common parlance, that 
the sun rises and sets, although, all tbe 
while, he is thoroughly convinced that 
it has never moved one inch. 

12. In this exposition of nine consti¬ 
tutive categories, we are not awain of 
having advanced any assertion wliich is 
not perfectly comprehensible by every 
sane mind. Without these nine ele¬ 
mentary powers, it is impossible that 
any object could be constructed or con¬ 
ceived . Nor, philosophically speaking, 
could the object exist without the 
exertion of tfiese active faculties. A 
tree is not a tree any more than it is a 
serpent or a snuff-box, till, by means of 
the categories, it becomes one. With 
the phenomenon of the tree, that is, our 
intuition and conception, we are well 
acquainted, but the noumenon, or cause, 
is utterly beyond the reach of our finite 
knowledge. 

13. By the nine categories already 
specified, all the constitutive or con¬ 
structive powers of understanding are 
exhausted, and, moreover, all plastic 
nature is exhausted) but thm » bae 
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accessory yet indispensable tri^d left to 
be mentioned, wiikli consists of the 
categories of }n<Hfaliij/. Every object 
lias a possible, however improbable 
mode of existence, contrasted with its 
real one. For example, the snuff-box 
bofure us may, one day or another, be 
used by an iiiliabitant of the moon. 
Unt tlte box we now contemplate has 
no connexion with supposed inhabit- 
ants of the moon, and is an immedi¬ 
ately existing box, for, if we denied 
this, we must also deny our own exist¬ 
ence, which would be absurd. And 
herein is an ample illustration of the 
last category; viz. necessity, because 
there is no power in heaven or on 
earth which can make an object exist 
and not exist at the same moment,-— 
the distinct conception of necessity 
being that of which the contrary is 
impossible.” 

14. From the preceding memoranda, 
it must be apparent that the active 
faculty of understanding is exercised 
ill two very different modes; firstly, 
when it is occupied with an intuition, 
for example, the square snuff-box, or 
llio seal-ring now resting on the table; 
nml, secondly, when occupied with the 
mere conceptions of those objects when 
removed from actual sight, or, with 
conceptions of tlie pure mathematical 
square or circle, which, except in the 
‘‘ mind’s eye,'* never can be seen. In 
this place it might be an agreeable task 
to follow out the various applications 
of understanding, under the direction 
of reason, as evinced by the scientitic 
inventor or demonstrator, the logician, 
lioet, philosopher, and liistorian, but 
the limits of tins article scarcely admit 
of our giving complete outlines, far less 
of going into details. 

1.5. To conclude, it must be admit¬ 
ted as quite impossible that any object 
can exist in nature, which has neitiier 
quantity nor quality, and wliich does 
not stand in relationship to surrounding 
objects. But quantity, quality, and 
relation, like time and space, are ele¬ 
mentary and immutable principles of 
the human mind; consequently, the 
mind actually generates all tlip /brws 
of matter which, in colloquial phi-ase, 
are called external nature. So much 
for outlines of the second section. 


Section TIf1. In the first of these 
two preceding divisions, we endeavoured 
to shew tltat time and space are indis¬ 
pensable iimute elements of the human 
mind, and that these arc the primary 
moulds or form-givers of sensation. In 
the second chapter (supposing the pro- 
ositions in our first to be granted), it 
as been with equal clearness evinced, 
that, by means of the twelve categories 
of understanding, we give objective 
unity sensations, and are thus 

enabled accurately to distinguish and 
arrange the matter of our knowledge. 

2. Here, that is to say, with time, 
space, and the categories, the sphere of 
material nature ends. But, as mere 
intuitions of sense are imperfect until 
’wrought into form by conceptions of 
understanding, so botli would be worth¬ 
less, that is to say, would leave us the 
mere passive slaves of instinct, and we 
neither could possess consciousness, 
frame a thought, nor originate a motive 
without the supreme and regulative 
facuky of reason. In deciding that wc 
have the snuff-box on ll»e table, or five 
fingers on each hand, wc intJireclly de¬ 
clare and acknowledge onr own spi¬ 
ritual existence, wiiich is not subjected 
to laws of material life, fi<r the mind 
cannot act or subsist except as a triad. 
At one and the same moment man 
exists to himself as a vucnomcmom and 
NouHGXON.* He can measure and 
weigh his own body, as lie can measure 
and weigh the snuff-box, but the rides 
of geometry, arithmetic, action and re¬ 
action, are utterly set aside and baffled 
when applied to wind. 

3. All the varieties and objects of 
material nature necessarily bear the 
stamp of time and space. All that we 
are able to conceive and arrange under 
the categories of understanding, must 
be reducible to these laws. Stretch, 
for example, the notion of time to bil¬ 
lions and trillions of centuries. Still, 
it is but matter in motion, and, of the 
spiritual element time (though sym¬ 
bolically it has been termed a would), 
we, of course, can have no conception. 
We arrive «t the inde^nite but not the 
infinite. Material nature, as we have 
shewn, has, indeed, its governing and 
universal laws or principles, which alone 
are unchangeable, whilst tnaUer itself 


* It is hoped that the reader will not impute it to carelessness if, in this chapter, 
we admit some repetitiens, which seemed essentially requisite, in order to connect one 
seoUon with another. 
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under^es perpetual mutations. As 
inanimate bodies ate governed by the 
law of action and reaction; for example, 
as water formed on the top of a moun¬ 
tain will How to the bottom, and if 
there confined, in ascending pipes, will 
rise again to its original level, so are all 
animated beings endowed with and pro¬ 
pelled by instinct. In this predicament, 
and under this law, man is the mere 
slave of sense and instinct,' to the utter 
exclusion of pure moral principles «ind 
free will. 

4. It is, therefore, clear that, in oixicr 
to form {jermaneiit laws for our con¬ 
duct, or draw immutable conclusions 
from our knowledge, the faculties of 
sense and understanding are inadequate. 
Be it once more repeated, that the latter 
of these faculties, regulates and ar¬ 
ranges into distinct objects, the various 
materials supplied by the senses, and, 
as every intuition is accompanied either 
by desire or indifference, instinct, after 
its own manner, will excite to action. 

But, in the third section of ftiind, 
in reason alone will be found the 
power of regulating our desires, and 
originating motives, which exist as 
infinite and indestructible principles, 
whereas, on the contrary, actions are 
evanescent and mutable, like figures 
traced on the sea-sand, to be effaced by 
the next tide. As long as reason exists 
uninjured in the mind, no power in 
heaven or on earth can destroy the 
freedom of man to c/mse betwixt obe¬ 
dience to the impulses of sense and 
instinct for his own immediate gratifi¬ 
cation and advantage merely, and obe¬ 
dience to the dictates of reason, which 
instruct him to act on motives such as, 
independently of limited and personal 
benefit, deserve universal approval and 
adoption, (.'onsequently, man exists 
in a perpetual state of antagonism. 
Instinct propels, reason admonishes, 
and the latter, when speculatively per¬ 
verted, may exert itself in attempts to 
justify or palliate even the most atrocious 
crimes. Moreover, both principles ex¬ 
isting together as component parts of 
the mind, man exists, at thi same mo¬ 
ment, as a being material and spiritual, 
finite and indestructible. 

6. But the powers of instinct are less 
obvious in man than in other animals. 
Tfie regulatorship of reason is indis- 
spensable for purposes of individual and 
temporary advantage, ns well as for the 
establishment of absolute principles ; 
and, as already mentioned, this faculty, 


according to its .application, is divided 
into speculative and practical. As un¬ 
derstanding gives objective unity to our 
sensations, reason 'gives unity to our 
desires. It is speculative wlim applied 
to desires and pursuits temporar}' and 
evanescent, 'Andi practical when directed 
to objects eternal and immutable. Thus, 
reason may direct the fiibrication of a 
finely tempered sword, and, when the 
weapon'is completed, the same faculty 
affords to its possessor the free choice be¬ 
twixt using it, as a cowardly assassin, in 
order to deprive another of life, and ob¬ 
tain his purse, or to raise it only against 
a murderer, and in defence of the inno¬ 
cent, even though his own life is risked 
in the encounter. Sense presents the 
mutter, and understanding supplies the 
form of the sword: the duty of reason 
is to originate the motives with which 
the weapon is to be wielded. 

7. We use tiie word “ originate” for 
the sake of more marked distincliot). 
Moreover, tlie powei-s of sense and un¬ 
derstanding are called into action by ■ 
impressions derived from. external mni- 
mcna of material and mutable nature, 
but the ])owcrs of reason have no similar 
incentives or inpingemeut, but arc a 
more direct emanation from the Deity. 

8. By the faculties of time, space, 
and the twelve categories, as we have 
endeavoured to explain, all the varied 
objects in nature, in other words, the 
forms of nature, are actually generated. 

\Vc do not possess material nature ex¬ 
cept through the medium of the senses, 
nor has that material nature its forms 
except through the categories of under¬ 
standing. By means of tlicse fiicidties 
we accomplish tlie construction of a 
sensual and intellectual, a physical and 
mathematical world, but tlie moral and 
spiritual world remains yet to be con¬ 
structed ; and for tliis operation we 
must look to pure practical reason. 

9. As already shewn, the matter on 
which the artive faculty of understand- , 
ing operates, is merely onr own sensa¬ 
tions, out of which it constitutes all the 
intelligible objects of nature. Practi¬ 
cal reason being a purely active faculty, 
must, ajso, have objects to work upon, 
and, rejecting all the varieties of organic 
nature or sensation which are mutable 
and evanescent, it selects for the subject 
of its operations the twelve categories, 
which are in themselves spiritual.m<3i 
eternal. 

10. Take all the mental elements 
we have analysed, and it will be 
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found, ou reflection, that contrasting gories, whereof the farm (as impressed 

with die material and mutJible objects by laws of reason) is absoluteness or 

of sense and understanding, we possess infinity.* And, in every one of these 

indestrucliblo i^eas of the spiritual and operations, the spiritual connexion 

absolute. Such ideas, refer to objects completing the. triad, is obviously iii- 

beyond the reach of our knowledge, dispensable, for the soul taking itself 

wliich never can be present as intuitions for the matter or subject of thought, 

or reducible to forms or conceptions, must yet always acknowledge its own 

Yet, by syllogisms of reason, a moral separate existence, thus at once ac- 

conviction of their existence is esta- knowledging a form or mode of being 

blished, such as even excels •all dc- which is unconditioned and absolute, 

monstration addressed to the senses. 12. Underneatli llie four triads of 
With syllogisms, any more than dia- the' intellectual categories, Kant has 

gram, we shall not trouble the reader. ]>laced his six ideas of reason, thus 

liut take another example. The student completing his twenty principles of 

sees a candle burning on his table, mind. The six ideas are arranged and 

The sensual or sensitive faculty is ira- denominated as follows: — 1. Absolute 

pinged, and he has the sensation of totality; 2. absolute limitation; 3. 

luminous space; understanding forms absolute substance; 4. absolute cause; 

tlic candle, and here ends the sphere of .5. absolute concurrence; 6. absolute 

actiial knowledge. Reason alone es- necessity. 

slablishcs consciousness of his own 13. With the conception of quantity, 
existence as a moral and responsible as indicated in the first triad of cate- 

l)cnjg, existing separately from every gories, is contrasted an idea oK^bsolute 

possible object of his thoughts, also totality, this being the result of an ir- 

fstablishing the conviction, that every refragable judgment of reason. All 

material object, has not only a material r|uantity that exists in material luiture 

but a spiritual cause, which cannot be is conditioned; there is no whole, how- 

pcrceptiblc tlirough the medium of any ever vast or contracted, of which we 

s('n.se. Setting all artificial,/b/wu/u of can predicate that it is unchangeable 

logic aside, this conclusion of reason is self-sustained, indivisible, necessary, 

equally universal and indestructible in unsucccssivc, and unextended. But it 

the. human mind, with the conception has been already agreed that this ina- 

ofa pure mathematical figure. Icrial nature is a gift, and that there 

11. Jt is impossible that the mind cannot be a gift without a giver; coii- 

cuii exist and operate except as an un- sequently, reason by dclibeniiivc judg- 

altcrablc triad, tiic whole powers of ment, originates the idea of an absolute 

which must be exemplified in every whole or infinite firet cause, which, to 

judgment, whether the object he finite repeat once more a favourite illustration, 

or infinite, spiritual or corporeal. There exists in idea, as decidedly as a pure 

must always be matter, form, and triangle or circle exists in conception, 

spiritual conuoxioii. But, as finite That the best powers of practical reason 

hciiigs, wc are often necessitated to use, niay be dormant or obtuse in most 

ill regard to spiritual objects, the Ian- human beings, cannot be wondered at. 

gnage of .symbols and personification. So far from the senses ^ affording it 

In order to have an intuition, we re- support, they are always in a state of 

ciuire mutter, llwit is to say, immediate warfare and opposition. Yet it may 
sensation, of wliich the form, is time be observed, that no race is so savage 
and space. In order to liavc a concep- and brutalised by sense, as to be wholly 
lion, we vcouire, also, matter, and we without indication of tins faculty, 
lake intuitions (or somewhat that is With this first idea of reason, orrgi- 
withiii the possible scope of intuitions), nating the idea of the universe or world 
of which the form consists in the twelve of nomic^a, is intimately woven the 
categories. To have an idea, wc re- great moral prmciule already mmition- 
(luiic matter also (here the symbolical cd, viz. » Let the. motive of your 
tunguasc is intentionally adopted), and action be such, that it deserves to coii- 
we lake for matter, the pure concep- stitute a universal law for all reason- 
lions, the mere principles of the cate- able beings. Motives in the splieie 

* Without symbol or metaphor, be it observed, that reason,"in choosing its object, 
supersedes material nature by spiritual nature. 
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of the infinite correspond to actions in 
tlie spliere of .the finite. 

14. We how proceed to the second 
triad of categories, under the title 
quality. To that limitation whi'cli be¬ 
longs to all objects of oiir knowledge, 
reason opposes the contrasting idea of 
infinite or absolute limitation, which 
no powers of sense or Understanding 
can grasp. Yet, without such an idea, 
we must hold the separate Existence of 
spirits to be impossible, inasmucl^ as 
by no earthly means can we assign to 
them any boundaries for distinction. 
All that We know or can conceive is 
successive or extended. But will any 
sane inort.d maintain that his mind, 
like his body, is successive and ex¬ 
tended '! Will he undertake to specify 
its figure, dimensions, or duration? 
Yet, the idea of unconditioned limita¬ 
tion exists in the mind, as decidedly as 
the principle of tlie pure mathematical 
line. An unphilosophical reader will 
say, that the pure conceptive line is 
but a reflection or shade of the eym- 
bolical one, consequently, both are the 
result of tuition and experience. But 
the abstract principle must exist a 
priori in the mind. It is universal and 
necessary, whereas the symbol is limited 
and contingent. 

15. To proceed: from the first cate¬ 
gory of the third triad — namely, sub¬ 
stance and accident, reason instantly 
originates the contrasting idea of a 
perfect suhsUince, which admits not of 
accident, — that is to say, which is not 
made up of changeable properties, but 
is immutable and indivisible in eternity ; 
namely, the indestructible mind or soul. 
Time is the mould of mutability, the 
element in which exist objects or beings 
finite, compounded, and mutable. Eter¬ 
nity can only be defined as an clement 
wherein exist objects pure, indivisible, 
uncompounded, necessary, and imper¬ 
ishable,— the very opposite of all finite 
and earthly phenomena. 

16. With regard to the second cate¬ 
gory of this third triad, it must be re¬ 
collected, that through the whole ma¬ 
terial world, the cliain of causes and 
effects is rendered evident to sense, or 
conceivable by understanding; but to 
this, reason immediately opposes the 
violent contrast of a power free from 

■ nil the restrictions of time, having its 
•full force only in eternity,— in other 
words, of an absolute and first cause, 
where evety thing -originates in itself. 
Out of the idea of an absolute cause 


(being ^'cula'tively perverted in its 
application), arose the once favourite 
system of the animus mundi. 

17. The third category under the 
triad, eiititled relation, exhibits that 
imiv'ersally acknowledged and indis¬ 
pensable principle of action and re¬ 
action, which pervades and sustains all 
nature. But within,our finite sphere, 
we possess visibly and palpably the 
symbols’ of this balance, which are all 
liable to change, whereas, the law itself 
remains unchangeable. To this ma¬ 
terial balance — namely, the action of 
matter on matter, which %\c perfectly 
know, reason opposes the unhioxmhlc 
contrast of infinite or absolute concur¬ 
rence, dms at once originating the idea 
of a God. Without these laws of 
action and reaction, nature could not 
subsist, and, as we have already more 
than once asked, how could there be 
laws without a law-giver? 

18. But all the three principles 
above-mentioned, must concur in esta¬ 
blishing the complete idea of the di¬ 
vinity, who must firstly be a substance, 
perfect, indivisible, necessary, and iin- 
mntable; secondly, must be the origi¬ 
nal csTuse, excluding all notions of 
priority ; thirdly, must be regulator and 
jjreserver of the universe. 

19. In like manner, llic three cate¬ 
gories of understanding, under tlie licud 
modality, vi*. possibility, exi.stenco, and 
necessity, though limited in their range 
when applied to the matter of our ex¬ 
perience, yet, when freed from time 
and space, and carried by reason to the 
infinite, afford materials, if we may be 
allowed the expression, for the con¬ 
trasting idea- of infinite or absolute 
necessity. As elsew'here observed, ne¬ 
cessity may briefly be defined, that of 
which the contrary is impossible. 

20. Thus wc have gone tl)roiigh the 
twenty elements. VVe have rougWy 
and hastily dissected Kant’s map of 
the mind, and must leave the reader to 
put it together as he best can. Pope 
says, that every man’s reason differs 
from another’s, which is merely saying 
in other words, what we have admitted, 
that the perverted applications of reason 
are numberless. The poet further ob¬ 
serves, that a good man is often in¬ 
dolent, whilst a rogue exhibits an ex¬ 
treme degree of industry and activity. 
But, according to Kant’s system, there 
cun he no possible doubt as to the 
clear distinctions betwixt moral good 
and evil. No doubts can exist whiter 
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a motive be selfish, instinctive, the effect 
of mere sensual propulsion, Sr a motive 
which conscience, in other words, 
reason or free'will, originates and de> 
cides upon as worthy of universal ap¬ 
proval. Man considered as a part of 
material nature^ is a mere phenomenon, 
and belongs to time and space. But, 
considered as a rational and moral 
being, he is entirely out of lime and 
space, and must, also, be out pf material 
nature, that is to say, he is an absolute 
substance, and not a mere compound 
of changeable properties. lie is a 
noumenon, or being of superior order, 
who exercises judgment and authority 
over his mala'ud shadow, over his 
soi-disant and pretended self, as an 
inferior phenomenon. And if Pope’s 
caustic remark be true, that reason 
accommodates itself to the passions of 
each individual, the Kantian teacher 
may fortify his pupils against this dan¬ 
ger by the doctrines of revealed reli¬ 
gion, with wliich his system is in the 
strictest abcoidancc. 

This has turned out a long article; 
but room must be left for a brief 
which we think indispensably 
iinjiurlant. In endeavouring to make 
Kantisin comprehensible, to a certain 
extent, for all readers, wc have, pro 


fownorc, assumed the tone cXudvocucif 
and partisanship, which, before wind¬ 
ing up, must be utterly disclaimed.. 
With certain improvements, no doubt 
(which the views of the original author 
will bear out and sanction), the system 
may be rendered one of the most ac¬ 
curately coherent and ingenious theo¬ 
ries that have ever been devised. But 
we have here endeavoured only to 
compress and arrange the materials 
afforded by Mr. Wiigman and other 
oommentators—to give the philosophy 
as it exists, not as it might be. The 
principal defect in our opinion is, that 
so much attention being devoted to 
distinctions betwixt the mental faculties, 
their connexion, is injuriously thrown 
into shade. Verbose eloquence is be¬ 
stowed on rcasosi, whilst the sensitive 
faculty is unjustly depreciated. Enough 
is not said of their mutual dependence 
on each other, their action and reaction, 
nor is sutiicient i-espect shewn to time 
and spaced which are eternal elements. 
Verbum sapienti. The metaphysical 
r^der will immediately perceive the 
drift of these brief hints, and this paper, 
however imperfect in itself, in-ay lead 
to others in a style at once bolder and 
more scientifically guarded. 
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REVOLUTIONAltY PAllALLELS BETWEEN 1685-9 AND 1833-7. 

No. TIL 


1. pnoCnESS TIIKOUGH TUE COUNTIES. 

2. COMMISSIONS OF TIIF. I’EACE TO BE KEFORMED. 

3. CONFERENCES RESORTEH TO. 

4. KING DE JURE AND KING UE FACTO. 

5. AFFAIRS IN IRELAND. 

6. TYUCONNEUAND o’cCNNELL. 

7. IRISH CORPORATIONS. 

8. ARMED FORCE REMODELLED. 

9. INCREASE OF POPERY. 

10. IRISH CUURCIl. 

11. CONDUCT OK PEERS. 

12. CONCLUSION. 


.Tami'-s II. appears to have experienced 
from the country party the chief oppo¬ 
sition to Iiis designs to subvert Protest¬ 
antism, and introduce Popery: he 
was, therefore, like our present minis¬ 
ters, oblige-d to resort to more delicate 
methods of conversion and seduction 
than those which he had employed jn 
the cities and towns, before he ventured 
to call a new parliament. We shall 
now proceed to shew some of the arli- 
rices used at that period, as at the pre- 
.sent, for the same purpose of securing 
elections. » 

Roger North, having descrilied some 
pieces of the policy of King James's 
cabinet, in 1637, says, “ the next work 
was to make fair weather with a new 
parliament." “ The methods were 
partly local and partly personal; the 
local part was to be executed by regu¬ 
lating, or, rather, corriipling corpora¬ 
tions, that had right of election, by 
putting out and in mayors, recordeis, 
burgesses, &.c.’’ This local method of 
coriuptioii in 1336 has been already 
exposed. “ As to ihc counties,” says 
Jl. North, “ they were too big to be 
thus tampered with.” Tliey, therefore, 
tried another sclieme with them. So¬ 
merville, a \\ big author, tells us (p. 
164) that the iuformatiou derived from 
“ various channels of inquiry was in¬ 
tended for the direction of the lords’ 
regulators, a new denomination of 
commissioners appointed to Ynquire 
into the legal qualifications of voters, 
and the political sentiments which 
they held; thougit the first was the 
professed object of their jurisdiction, 
yet it was well mulersiwd that the last 
wa^lhe true ol/jecl, atul the secret taring 
oj’all their decisions'' 

By the reforra-act of Earl Grey’s 


administration, commissioners called 
revising barristers were named, whose 
duty comprised only the first part of 
that of the regulators in 1686; and for 
the sake of perfect impartiality, and for 
the security of justice, their appoint¬ 
ment was placed in the hands of the 
king’sjudges, who were supposed to be 
free from (lolitical bias, and acquainted 
with the practitioners at the bar. 

But the Imt jiart of the duty of the 
regulators in 1686 being the true ob¬ 
ject of the present government, they 
introduced, during the last session of 
parliament, the “ Registration of Voters 
Bill,” to divest the impartial judges of 
this important piece of patronage, and 
to place the appointment of the revising 
barristers in their own hands, whereby 
they might grant the office, with its 
emoluments, to such persons only as 
would be political partisans, and there¬ 
by pollute the streams of justice, for 
the purpose of maintaining them.sclvcs 
in power. The house of lords exposed 
and defeated this fraudulent design. 

1. We may apply to the ministers of 
the present day the words used by Mr. 
Rapin, in reference to James If.,— 
“ it would be tedious and difliciilt to 
relate all the kijig’s*secret methods,— 
the emissaries he sent into the counties 
and corporations,— the instructions lie 
gave them to gain the people, the argu- 
ment.s, promises, ana menaces tliey 
used: all that can be said in general 
is, that tiolfiirig was forgot which he 
thought would contribute to the pro¬ 
curing a favourable parliament. With 
this view, he made a progress through 
several towns, and stopped at the cities 
and great towns to caress and intimi¬ 
date the people’’ (p.760). Our Whig- 
Radical governtnent knew that their 
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“ chief strength lay in tliegreaiJ towns;” not originated with ministcrs,--vehe- 

iind, therefore, last autumn, various mi- mently abused the Conservatives IW 

nisicrs travelled through different parts the loss of bills, for whose abandou- 

of tlie country,' endeavouring to gain ment they were not responsible,—re- 

iho ])eople by “ arguments, promises, joiced in the alliance with Mr, O'Con- 

and menaces,” stopping at the cities nell, saying of his support, “ that he, 

and great towns, caressing the people, for one, was very glad of itand 

by vaunting what they had done, or in- ended by making no hidden allusion 

tended to do, for them, and intimidat- to a reform of the House of Lords. It 

iiig them, by the dangers which they might, he said, “ be necessary to con- 

assured them would ensue, if a ('on- sider whaU measure should be resorted 
servativc government returned to power, to for the purpose.” 

M idi this view, the chancellor of the •Sir Henry Parnell, journeying for 
exchequer vvent to Linierick, and at a the purpose of popularity, addressed 

public meeting “ vindicated the events his constituents at Dundee, and said, 

of last session,” saying, “ that it did “ With regard to any plan of peerage 

not sufl'er by the contrast with the last reform, I have only to put you in mind 

lory session, of which so much praise that several plans have been proposed, 

was heard but he omitted to say and that the advocates of the measure 

that Lord John Russell and himself, have not agreed cii any of those plans; 

in conjunction with Mr. O'Connell, and, therefore, it would be premature, 

hiuj, by a factious division, cut short and quite impossible, in me to speak 

that Tory session, before Sir Robert of any plan for the accomplishment of 

Peel’s government weie able to intro- this purpose.” 

duco their measures. Another minister, one of the Lords of 

The Earl of Minto proceeded to the^Treasury, for the like purpose of 

Hawick, where he more modestly said, gaining popularity, said, on the same 

that “ the last session of parliament was subject, “I shrink not from giving 

not absolutely barren of improvement, my opinion. \\'e have had organic 

and some good laws were passed,” changes, and, if it should be necessary, 

with that assistance which he gratefully we can have recourse to them again 

acknowledged, saying that he did and boasted that “ the last session was 

grcatli/ “ value the supjmrt given to fraught with some great results to the 

the government by Mr. (J’(’onnell," country.” 

and did not consider it “ dishonour- lx)rd Dlenclg uttered similar .senti- 
able” to the government. For the meats at Inverness; in short, “ nothing 

l)urpose of ca.sting odium upon the was forgot which” they “ thought 

Conservatives, he said there v\as a would contribute to i/ic procuring u 

“ long list of wholesome nieustircs re- Juvournbleparliatnent.’’ 
jected in the mere wantonness of To- Loid John Russell was aware that 

ryism ;” whereas, in fact, of twelve the counties could not be tampered 
])rincipal moasure.s promised or intro- with; he knew that the agricultural in- 

dueed by government during the last tcrest was opposed to the govermneut, 

session, nine were abandoned by minis- and he therefore resolved to adopt ano- 

ters on account of their own support- ther and more delicate scheme to de¬ 
ers, and three on account of the amend- .stroy the influence of the proprietors, 

mcnls of their opponents.* The recent Poor-law Bill was one, 

The attorney-general, for the same though not a very successful part, of 

l)urpose, visited Cupar, where he told such a plan. It was too odious a 

the inhabitants tluit “ the people were measure for government thereby to se- 

tbe source of all power.” lie visited cure to themselves much good-will. 

Edinburgh, where be took credit to But if the act possessed nut that posi- 

government for measures which had tive adv^itage, it conferred on them 

The nine are,— the bills for (Ihurch-rutes, Irish Poor-law, English Poor-law 
Amendment, Stump Duties, ('faurcli Discipline, Ecclesiastical Court.s, Factoric.s 
Amendments, lienofices Pluralities, and Regislnition of Voters. The only hill 
which can be disputed as not belonging to this list is the last; and as the peers 
restored the bill to tbo original form in wbicli ministers framed it, by expunging 
the Radical alterations, the Radicals wen* tbo true cau.se of the loss of that mensinc. 
The three are,—the Irish Tithe-bill, Irish Municipal Reform-bill, and English 
Municipal Reform Amendment-bill. 
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the uegetive benefit of rendering ti)e 
country genllepien, who might form the 
board of guvdians, disliked by the 
poorer orders with whom they are 
placed in immediate contact. Thus 
(he guardians sustain the odium of an 
oppressive law, while ministers derive 
the benefit of a vast amount of patron¬ 
age. 

2. North (230) tells us, in 1687, that 
“ ihc commissions of the peaos and lieu- 
tenancy ivcrc to be reformed. So, 
also, in our days of professed liberty 
and practised tyranny, we are to have 
our ruml police bills and our local 
courts bill, for the same purpose of su¬ 
perseding the resident nobility and 
country gentlemen. The system pro¬ 
posed by these two mer^urcs is of so 
un-English and dangerous a tendency, 
that it requires one word at our hands 
in developing a parallel between the 
two most unconstitutional and arbitrary 
])eriods of British history. 

The system is one of general cen¬ 
tralisation ; it places all patronage in 
the hands of ministers,—it brings all 
matters under the immediate inspec¬ 
tion of the executive,— it intrudes go¬ 
vernment officers into every village, 
liainlet, and district,—it will fully esta¬ 
blish an inquisitorial system of es¬ 
pionage,—and its main object is to de¬ 
prive country gentlemen of all power 
in the local government and adminis¬ 
tration of justice in their own iieigh- 
bouriiood, and to render them devoid 
of consequence or respect. Ihesc bills 
for a rural police and for local courts 
would lake from the gentry habits of 
judicial business, would leave tliem ig¬ 
norant of the law, deprive them of the 
r^rd of their inferiors, and incapa¬ 
citate them for the discharge of public 
duties; at length their independence 
would be broken down, and tne servile 
partisans of government substituted in 
llieir places, l-'inally, these measures 
would disgust the aristocracy residing 
on their properties, and induce them 
to repair to the capital, and become, 
like the old French and present Spanish 
nobility, titled serfs and liverifd lackeys 
of the government; powerless and de¬ 
praved wearers of coronets and stars— 
badges rather of slavery than of honour. 

llie establishment of a rural police 
would be the appointment of a Frencli 
gendarmerie throughout the twelve 
tiiousand villages of England and 
Wales j dte finger of government would 
be in the concerns of every one, as is 


now the ^case under the despotic ad¬ 
min istretioii of that ultra-Liberal Lows 
Philippe, in France. 

This project is at the present time 
put forth by government as a feeler, to 
try the temper and disposition of the 
country gentlemen, as a means of inti¬ 
midating the magistracy, and inducing 
them to go along with the government, 
by suspending yet worse measures 
over their heads,— 

“ Pretonding public good, to servo their 
own.” 

The local courts bill is alike in cha¬ 
racter, and has a like object. The 
amount of patronage which tliis mea¬ 
sure would place at the disposal of the 
crown is inconceivable, and imminently 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject. 
A writer in favour of the bill, and, 
therefore, not likely to exaggerate, com¬ 
putes the number of new places, with 
salaries and other emoluments, at be¬ 
tween six hundred and seven hundred, 
lie says, “ We are satisfied that the 
whole establishment would not cost 
more th.aii 150,000/. per annum. For 
128,000/. per annum two appellate 
judges might receive 2,500/. per an¬ 
num, each ; GO local judges, 800/. each; 
150 registrars, 2.50/. each; 250 clerks, 
100/. each; and 300 messengers, 75/. 
each, leaving a considerable surplus 
for the extra travelling expenses of the 
local judges, registrars, &c.” 

A nice amount of crown patronage 
for hungry lawyers and othei'S, and a 
good round sum of money, with which 
an economical government anight tax 
the country, in order to give thetmelvcs 
the benefit of a stipendiaiy over an un¬ 
paid magistracy ; the machinery of the 
rural police force would be infinitely 
more extensive; but let it only equal the 
above, and the boasted liberty of Eng¬ 
lishmen under the free constitution, 
confirmed at the revolution of 1688, 
will become^ mere matter of history— 
a tale of other days. 

In 1686, Clarendon said, “ We have 
forty abstracts of titc commission.” In 
1836, we liad abstracts of forty com¬ 
missions, which, issued by a Whig 
governmlmt, exhibited their ambitious 
love of place, patronage, and corrup¬ 
tion. 

In 1688, the patriotic Sir Patrick 
Ilume, then an exile for Ure cause of 
'liberty, wrote from Utrecht that the 
crown of England attempted to get 
over the barrier of the laws “ by edicts 
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of a French cut,”—Fi'ance#being then 
under the sceptre of Louil XIV., the 
most ambitious and absolute monarch 
inEuro|ye. Tliesecomniissions,wl»ereby 
power and responsibility are taken from 
the constitute authorities, and, con> 
trary to the forms of the constitution, 
are vested in the executive, whereby 
legislation is taken from parliament, 
and placed in the hands of the king in 
council, is a superscdure of the laws 
‘‘ by edicts of a French cut.” 

This system of centralisation, as it is 
called in France, or, of throwing all 
power into the hands of government, is 
the same as was brought to perfection 
by a sovereign avowedly aiming at un.- 
versal empire, more despotic, for more 
inimical to civil freedom, than Louiv 
XIV. It was by means of a system 
similar to tlijit whicli the false friends 
of liberty are pursuing, that Napoleon 
Iluonaparte concentered all power in 
his own person, and enslaved the 
people. . 

F.very measure which the piusent mi¬ 
nisters introduce for the ostensible pur¬ 
pose of civil or religious liberty con¬ 
tains, though undetected in its compo¬ 
sition, the ingredients of centralisation, 
and seeds of ministerial power; and, 
if examined, will be found incompa¬ 
tible with the whole spirit of the consti¬ 
tution of this country. 

The new London University aflibrds 
a most striking example of what has 
been advanced. Our plausible, popu¬ 
larity-hunting ministers, warned by the 
instances of independence recently ex¬ 
hibited at Oxford and Olasgow, where 
the members, having opportunitic.'; of 
giving expression to public opinion, 
exhibited it in their indignation at the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden as divi¬ 
nity professor, by their election of the 
Duke of Wellington as chancellor, and 
the glorious triumph of Sir 11. Peel over 
the atlomey-gcneral. Thus warned, they 
resolved, while abolishing certain and 
defined forms of Christian faith, to 
abolish all forms of popular election 
also, to render the tmiversity a mere 
dependency on the crown, a fief of the 
executive; and, while conferring “ the 
distinclioiis justly due to proficiency in 
literature, science, or art,” to “ impose 
a test (not of religious, but) of political 
“ opinions, atd in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to bind in the fetters” of minis¬ 
terial subserviency “ the talent and the 
merit of the present enlightened age.” 

As Edibuitd Buike in 1796 said of 


the Duke of Bedfowl, so may we, forty 
years lafer, say of the son of the Duke 
of Bedford, “ Let” him “ take care* 
how he endangers the safety of the 
constitution which secures his own 
utility or his own Insignificance.” 

3. Another practice, which has lately 
been resorted to with the greatest suc¬ 
cess, has also been borrowed from 
King Janies IL, who employed it for 
the puipose of having a parliament 
“ entirely at his devotion.” The prac¬ 
tice we allude to is that of conferences 
where “ men were closeted to engage 
them in the king’s measures” (llapin, 
760). Hume (202) says that .lames • 
knew that the “ sanction of parliament 
was necessary for the completion of his 
designs in favour of the Catholics;” he 
had employed, therefore, with thv mem¬ 
bers of ptirliament mavy private con- 
i'ercnccs, which were then called closct- 
ings; and he used every expedient of 
reasons, menaces, and promises, to 
break their obstinacy in tliis paiii- 
(*ilar.” 

It is to the conference at Litchfield 
House, St. James's, that vve are in¬ 
debted for the late “ violent measures 
for the establishment of Popery in 
Ireland,” the determination to despoil 
the Protestant church,— it is to that 
conference that Mr. O’Connell owes 
his present power and influence, and 
ministers owe thereto not only the par¬ 
tial success of their revolutionary de¬ 
signs, but their very political existence. 

Other conferences likewise took 
place in Downing Street, with the 
hope of producing union among the 
supporters of the government; but, if 
report speak true, ministers, at some of 
these meetings,as James did on similar 
occasions, met both with “ coldness 
and reluctance” to their “ designs.” 

4. Before we turn again to the affairs 
of Ireland, one remark, though not 
strictly within the limits of a parallel, is 
yet too deserving of notice to be omit¬ 
ted. The fact to which we allude is, 
that the present ministers have not 
only most faithfully copied the acts of 
that administratimi which preceded 
and produced the revolution of 1688, 
but they have, moreover, in one respect, 
gone beyond the intention and object 
of that governraen’t,—they have anlici- 
paled the • result of those rae.isurcs 
which overthrew the monarchy, wind 
have adopted the only lamentable con¬ 
sequence of that glorious Kevolulioh. 

Ministers nominally serve our gra- • 
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cious master, William IV., as king dc 
jur^f they are in reality the slaves of a 
' tyrant whom they have set over them¬ 
selves as king dc facto : tlieir measures 
affect to he those of the cabinet of St, 
James’s; they are, in fact, those dic¬ 
tated by the parliament of tlte Dublin 
Corn Exchange. 

So completely is this the case, that 
almost all our ministers liave aban¬ 
doned the principles whichr at one 
time or another they entertained upon 
the various questions now occupying 
public attention, in order to obey tlie 
commands of Daniel O’Connell. 

If any one doubts this, let him bear 
in mind that, three years since, the go¬ 
vernment denounced Mr. O’Connell as 
a rebellious disturber of the peace; 
that Lord Melbourne was a member of 
that government; that liis lordship first 
took office as Irish secretary in 1827, 
under Mr. Canning, and continued 
such under the Duke of Wellington. 
That Lord Glenclg first held the same 
office in 1818, and was twelve years,a 
Tory. That Lord Palmerston was 
twenty-three years a member of Tory 
governments, wliich certainly did not 
give encouragement to Mr. (3’Cormell. 
That Lord Mulgrave’s father for very 
many years held a high office in the 
same administrations, and resigned, in 
order to make room for the entrance of 
the Duke of Wellington into the ca¬ 
binet. That the present Earl of Mul- 
grave, then Lord Normanby, applied 
for office from the same government; 
and that the refusal he then met with 
is the commonly-believed cause for his 
turning round, and changing his poli¬ 
tics. lie, therefore, did not enter pub¬ 
lic life with any great partiality for 
Mr. O’Coiiiiell. The present Whig- 
lladical Chancellor of Ireland, who 
now assists Mr. O’Connell to despoil 
the church, was formerly Tory attorney- 
general for Ireland, and its such gave 
tlie following opinion upon the liability 
of church properly,— “ that on the 
same principle tlie property of every 
man in the kingdom was equally 
liable. He maintained that tl\e pro¬ 
perty of the church was as sacred as any 
other ; if they began with the church, 
let the landlioldcr look to himself.” 

Tliese facts cannot bo laid too often 
before the public ; and surely they 
sheiv the immense sacrifice of cha¬ 
racter which our rulers have made, in 
order to serve the lawless king defacto 
whom they have themselves created. 


5. Having related some of the princi¬ 
pal ixiints 6f resembhmee between tlie 
revolutionary policy of tlie years 168U-7 
and 1836-7, as regards England, we 
will again direct our attention to Ire¬ 
land, where precisely similar proceed¬ 
ings have been going on at the two 
]>eriods. 

And the narrative of the events 
at cither epoch cannot be belter intro¬ 
duced to notice tlyaiu by prefixing the 
following extracts irom Dr. Douglas’s 
edition of Lord Clarendon’s Corre¬ 
spondence, which was published in 
1763. 

In reference to tlie letters to the 
Earl of Rochester, from his brother, the 
Earl of Clarendon, while lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, viz., during 1686 and 1687, 
it is said,— 

" In the letters from Irt^land a scene 
is disclosed which unavoidably com¬ 
mands the attention of every one who 
would be gliul to see the Revolution 
fullj’justified, by a most authentic ac¬ 
count of the whole plan of tfao encroach¬ 
ments meditated by King .lames on tlie 
Protestant estoblisbment in Ireland; a 
prelude to wliat his English subjects 
were to expect in due time. Transac¬ 
tions unattended by circumstances that 
are striking in tlieir own nature may be- 
come more interesting and important 
when considered ns tlie. cause of gtcsit 
}>ublic re\'olutions that afterwards liaji- 
peiied. In ibis view, therefore, the va¬ 
rious particulars which occur in Lord 
Chu'endon’s dcs]iatches,—tlie encourage¬ 
ment given to the Pojiish bisho]t, un¬ 
known to the Protestant governor of 
Ireland, to hold public assemblie.s, and 
to wear their habits in Dublin,— the 
keeping vacant the church preferments, 
tliat the revenues appropriated by law 
for the muiiiteiiance of a Protestant 
<>sfn]>lis]imcnt might furnisli a fund fur 
subsisting the Popish clergy,—the orders 
repeatedly sent to make Papists members 
of corporations, justices of tho peace, 
sheriff's, privy counsellors, and judges, in 
defiance of law, . 4 - the arbitrary reversals 
of outlawries, and (what was a principal 
object of the attention of tlie court) tlie 
ini'aiuouB remodelling of the army.” 

" All tliat we boast of as Englishraeu 
wo owe to tlie Revolution. While we 
enjoy the valuable blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, we shall read here with 
satisfaction tho most authentic account 
of the strange attempts oOames to esta¬ 
blish lawless despotism, tmd to introduco 
odious superstition, which has yet ap¬ 
peared. And while we have the fullest 
view of the dangers escaped, it will be 
DO email addition to the value of the pro- 
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sent collection, that it confiri^s many im¬ 
portant facts which throw light on the 
conduct of tlioae patriots who had the 
lioncsly to resist a tyiimt, and happily 
Buceeeided in their glorious attempt.” 

How do these sentiments come home 
to our breasts at the present time! 
Kvery historian of the reign of James II, 
.'ippears merely to be recounting the 
arbitrary and Papistical proceedings 
of the present administratfon. Here 
are mentioned the public assemblies 
of the Catholics of the present day,— 
the vestments in which they appear in 
public,—“ Ihc revenues upproj>riated by 
law for the maintetmnee of a Protest¬ 
ant establishment" sought to be di¬ 
verted to other purposes,—the promo¬ 
tion of Roman Catholics in the various 
civil departments of the slate in pre¬ 
ference to Protestants,—the infamous 
remodelling of an armed force, whicli 
has been lately effected by means of 
the “ Irish Constabulary Force Bill,” 
and many other measures, are copied 
from the same original. 

Hut we turn to the author of the 
'Memuin of Great lirituin and Ire¬ 
land, Dalryinple, who, having men¬ 
tioned the events in Circat Britain 
during the year 1686, proceeds (p. 96) 
to say,— 

“ While ,Ilimes was iu this luunucr al¬ 
ternately encouraged or disappointed in 
liis projects in favour of Popery bv liis 
British subjects, his successes in In*, 
land, a country already full of Patholics, 
and long subjected to the government of 
England, gave him hopes unalloyed with 
any uneasiness. 7’he surest niurfcs of ihe 
ipii it of a government are to lie found in 
the administr.ition of its provinces.” 

“ All corporations and offices of every 
kind, from the highest to the lowest, 
were thrown open to Roman Catholics, 
and some branches of government were 
engrossed almost entirely by them. 'I'lie 
general language of office was to speak 
with contempt of all Protestants. In 
order to maintain a superiority in the 
privy.council, tlie Homan Catholic puisne 
jud^s.and even some private practising 
lawyers, were introduced into it,— ho¬ 
nours which they themselves were 
ashamed of, because they wore conscious 
that men of their order luffi never en¬ 
joyed them before. A regular Popish 
hierarchy was established: the bishops 
received orders to wear the habits of 
their order in public.” 

This description, tnkcii from the 
page of Dalrymple, does with an 
ominous degree of accuracy narrate the 


proceedings in Ireland during the past 
year. The attempts on the corpora¬ 
tions are the same; the discredit ihrowir* 
upon Protestantism is the same. Mr. 
O'Connell is, indeed, not a privy coun¬ 
sellor,— it would damage his purpose 
if he were so; but Catholics are raised 
to the bench. One of the highest 
legal officers of the crown is a Catho¬ 
lic ; the nephews, cousins, and nu¬ 
merous Qependanls of Mr. O’Connell, 
jire crowded into tlie assistant barris- 
terships, and all the places of emolu¬ 
ment and trust. Twenty-seven titular 
prelates form the Popish hierarchy. 
Last August, in “ the habits of their 
order,” with much pomp and cere¬ 
mony, they consecrated the catiicdral 
of Tuain. Tlie present lord-lieutenant 
is indeeil a Protestant,— that makes 
the parallel so much the closer. So it 
was in 1686; but neither the present 
lord-lieutenant nor bis Protestant pre¬ 
decessor have any real ]K»wer. Ilapiii 
writes, “ though the lord-lieutenant 
wios a Protestant, his credit and antho- 
rity were insufficient to put a stop to 
the acts of injustice committed against 
those of his religion.” The present 
destitute condition of the Protestant 
clergy, the frequent murders and out¬ 
rages in %vbieh Protestants are the vic¬ 
tims, prove the justness of this remark, 
and mhibit the impotence and imbe¬ 
cility of Lord Mulgrave’s administra¬ 
tion. 

G. The real government of Ireland 
was, in 1686, carried on by a Roman 
Catholic, who shortly afterwards su|>- 
plarited the Protestant lord-lieutenant. 

II is name was (not O’, but)Tyv-connel. 
Tliis man was chiefly remarkable, as 
we learn from J^ovd Clarendon’s (.'or- 
rcspondciice, for his insolent and im¬ 
perious behaviour (i.542), the violence 
of his temper, and the inconsistency of 
bis conduct (541), and for his intem¬ 
perate language about the people of 
Ireland dictating to the king (ii. 125). 

III one of Lord Clarendon’s Letters 
from Dublin, dated 1686, in allusion 
to Tyrconnel’s terrible conduct, ho 
writes o Whether he “ will continue to 
be so terrible as be is at present, no- 
thing but time will determine; at pre¬ 
sent, nothing can more dissatisfy homst 
men than the ra7iting, stvaggering way 
he is in, and ihe abominable, insolent 
language he treats them with. He ^las 
bad very good counsel given him by 
some Homan Catholics, whom he cursed 
to ten thousand devils for their pains.” 
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It is a task i«pl«te not only with 
^Jnterest, but .also with inslruction, 
"‘though it maybe somewhatdisfjiisting, 
to record some of the abominable, in¬ 
solent language, of him, who, as fur as 
regards the possession of real power, 
occupies the place which the ranting 
swaggerer attained in 1087: for, though 
there is now, as there was in 1680, a 
“ lord-lieutenant" who is “ a Protest¬ 
ant/’ his credit and authoVily are 
“ etpially ” insufficient to put a stop to 
the acts of injustice committed against 
those of his religion. 

Mr. O’Connell has said of the Eng¬ 
lish nation, *‘so dishonest and besotted 
a jieople as the Englisii never lived.” 
As a nation “ they are tlie most pro¬ 
fligate, and quite lost in folly.” “They 
are ready to sanction every crime.” 
“ Those dullest of all malignant bi¬ 
gots.”— Vide aggregate meeting at 
Dublin, .Tune 1813. He has called 
the English “ Sassenachs,” “ strangers 
.and foreigners,” “ oppressorsand 
declares, that unless tliey do his bid¬ 
ding lie must write them “ enemies.” 
— 27th August, 1836. 

lie has slandered tlie Knglisli women 
as iiiicluiste, stating, that “ nineteen out 
of twenty were mothers a month after 
marriage.”—Cork, 9lh Sept. 183-1. 

He has foully libelled the royal 
family. 

He says, tlie Protestant Established 
('liurcb was “begotten in phiiider and 
nnrserl in blood ”—“ nurtured in blood 
and spoliation;” and adds, in reference 
to tliat church, ‘^Deietida est Carthago” 
The peers he has terniod “ mis¬ 
creants," “ despots,” “ enemies of the 
people.” “ The lords (lie says) have 
scandalously, insiillingly, basely vio¬ 
lated their pledge, and broken their 
contractthey are “ a many-headed 
monsler;” “the name of this tyrant is 
Legion.” “ llreak up the legion,” 
“ reform the House of Lords!” 

The House of Commons he has de¬ 
nominated “ six hundred scoundrels.” 
The maintenance of national faith with 
tliefundlioldcr he has exclaimed against, 
as “ cant ” and humbug. c 
The Whig ministers he has de¬ 
nounced as authors of a “ brutal and 
bloody measure,” of “atrocious pro¬ 
ceedings;” men “to be treated with 
.scorn“ men whose orders with brutal 
lieffeeverance were written in blood j” 
“ a ministry backed in its injustice by 
an unscrupulous majority.” 

Tyroonnel, by his impmous opoo 


duct, with 4he assistance of a Jesuit, 
“supplante'd the Eail of Clarendon, 
and got himself appointed lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland.”— Us pin. 

O’Connell nominally has not as yet 
arrived at that dignify, thot^ lip i.s 
invested with all the substantial powers 
attached to the viceroyalty. 

The return which ministers make to 
Mr. O'Connell for all tlie abuse which 
he has heaped upon them is this: 
they,' 

“ Bending low, nnd in a bondsman’s key, 
With ’bated breath, and wliisfieriiig 
humbleness, 

Say this; Fair sir, you spit on me on 
Wednesday last— 

You spumed me supli a day; another 
time 

You called me dog: and, for these cour¬ 
tesies, 

I'll lend you thus much monies.” 

We arc totally inditfereiit as to the 
value which ministers may place upon 
the courtesies of Mr. O’Comiell, or the 
requital which they may choose to 
make him — as regards themselves, we 
care not wlieilier “ the insult he worse 
than the injury ” or not — hut the 
]>uwer with which they have invested 
this rebellious man is of the most 
(langeroiis consequence to the nation. 
What are the measures wliereby he 
seeks to overturn tlie constitution, and 
to rise upon anarchy and confusion? 
Tliey are nothing but the exact cuun- 
terpart of those projected by Tyrconnel, 
iiiider the prime-niiiiister of mat day, 
“ who changed sides, with little regard 
either to religion or to the interests of 
his country — Catliolic corporations 
in Ireland ; destruction of tlie Protest¬ 
ant clinrcli in that country; Catholic 
ascendancy, whereby to consolidate Iiis 
own power; repeat of the Act of Union 
now, as of the Act of Settleraeiit then ; 
and, lastly, complete dismemberment 
of the empire. 

Tyrconnel ti#st turned liis attetition 
to the courts of law: so did Q'Connell. 
Catholics were then raised to the bench x 
the same is done now. Tyrconnel next 
directed his notice to the charters of 
corporations, “ which secured the no¬ 
mination of members of parliament:” 
O’Connell does the same. 

Clarendon, we hare seen, wrote from 
Dublin, that the “contest here is not 
about religion, but between English 
and Irish.” 

O’Cniinell makes it the same now, 
as “ a point of honour.” 
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Tyroonnel sought to rais^the Irish 
to a decided superiority over the English 
interest.”— Lino Ann. 

O’Connell strives to effect the same 
at present. 

'ryfconoel liad a further and mote 
national object in view, to render his 
native country independent of P’ngland, 
if the king should die without male 
issue.”—L ino. xiv. 136. 

O’Connell has the same bbject in 
view now. 

Tyrconnel’s “ actions squared not 
with his promises.”— Uapin. 

O’Connell is far more false than he. 
Witness his conduct to Mr. Littleton, 
to Mr. Raphael, and on the factory 
cpiestion, &c. &c. 

It was said of Tyrconnel, that he 
“ was madman enough' to ruin ten 
kingdoms.” 

O’t’onnell has worse, but equally 
effectual, qualifications for the same 
jnirpose. 

By Tyrconnel the Catholics were 
“ invented with the whole power of the 
l\inf>doiH." 

ti'Conncll, by the aid of ministers, 
has nearly accomplished the same. 

“ The Act of Settlement was the 
only obstacle to their enjoying the 
whole property; and Tyrconnel had 
formed a scheme for calling a parlia¬ 
ment to reverse that act, and empower 
the king to bestow all the lands on his 
('atholic subjects.” 

O'Connell and the priests have formed 
the like scheme. 

Clarendon at this time mentions a 
work, which was handed about for the 
advancement of Cathulici.sm, and en¬ 
titled ParlutmeMum Pncificum. 

The edict lately published by the 
Corn Exchange parliament, for the ap¬ 
pointment of pacificators throughout 
Ireland, has the same object in view. 

In 1687 “ the repeal was not adopted. 
Motives of policy, and some appre¬ 
hensions of too sudden a shock to the 
feelings of the Protestants in Great 
Britain, retarded the final adoption of 
tliis measure.”— Mackintosh, p. 126. 

O’Connell will find the same to be 
true now. , 

VVhen King James “ learned from 
his English counsellors the probable 
consequences of such an act, in the 
dismemberment of Ireland from the 
English crown, he refused his assent, 
and seemed to lend a favourable ear 
to those who advised the removal of 
the lord-deputy.” 


The announcement of a like resolu¬ 
tion on the part of his piescnt majesty 
will be bailed by all who love their 
king and their country, their religion 
and their liberties, as 

" A uspicium nielioris /Evi.” 

But the king alone is not of sufficient 
lower to secure to us our liberties, un- 
ess we are willing and ready to assist. 
The hous& of peers is not sufficient, 
ugless we co-operate. It is now the 
boiinden duty of eveiy Protestant and 
loyal Catholic subject of these realms, 
who writes himself man, and boasts 
himself free, to be up and stirring, to 
appreciate the character of him who 
libels the royal family—vvlio abuses 
the nation—who slanders the fair fame 
of English women — who braves the 
laws — who desecrates the church — 
who threatens the house of lords—who 
belies the commons,and mai-shalsevery 
bad passion and angry leeling against 
all lliat is good, virtuous, sacred, or 
just. This is the more imperative 
when we see this man, invested with 
power sucii us no subject has ever had 
since the Revolution in 1688, calling 
bimscif the voice of Ireland, the re- 
presentatiie of seven millions of peo¬ 
ple,” and dictating to government 
measures wbicli tend to subvert the 
constitotion in church and state as 
c.stabUshed at that revolution. 

7. For the purpose of identifying the 
policy of the present government with 
that of Lord Sunderland, the following 
has been extracted from Ilume, page 
258 : 

“In order to make them masters of 
the parliament, the same violence wa.s 
exercised that had been pitictised in 
England. I be charters of Dublin, and 
of all the corporations, were annulled; 
and new c1)arter.s were granted, subject¬ 
ing the corporations to tho will of the 
•sovereign. The Protestant freemen were 
eipelted ; Catholics introduced; and the 
latter sect, ns they always were the ma¬ 
jority in number, w’ere now invested with 
the whole power of the kingdom.” 

The siiemies of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion knew that these Protestant corpo¬ 
rations were the strongest safeguards 
of that reformed religion; that many 
had been cstablisfied for the sole pur- 

J iose of protecting that religion; and 
elt, that the surest mode of overthrofr- 
ing the reformed religion was by turn¬ 
ing the corporations against the object 
for whose protection Uiey were instj- 
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tuted. For tlie same purpose tlie 
Whigs sent commissioners to 117 cor¬ 
porate towns, and out of tliis number 
chose 54, wliicli, from being exclu¬ 
sively Protestant, might become as 
exclusively Catholic : in these, annual 
elections were to take place, and cor¬ 
porate officers to be appointed. And, 
though it was powerful.ly objected (by 
Sir IVilliam Follett) lliat in a country 
where the majority of tlie people were 
Roman Calliolics, and the great ma¬ 
jority of the proprietors Protestants, 
and tlie bulk of the population arrayed 
against the property, it was not likely 
that the peace or the tranquillity of 
Ireland would be promoted by having 
these annual elections, yet ministers 
persisted in the measure for the pro¬ 
fessed purpose of peace and tranquillity, 
but evidently for the real purpose of 
placing a greater amount of political 
power in the hands of Mr. O’Connell 
and the Roman Catholics. They ad¬ 
mitted that bis ])()wer “was almost 
without check or control,”* yet stfove 
to increase that power by giving him 
fifty-four “ normal schools for teaching 
the science of political agitation,” as 
Mr. O'Connell himself expressed it. 

8. llapin informs us, that .Tames next 
“ came to a resolution of having a 
standing army of Papists in Ireland, 
and of disarming the ProW^tants.” 
Our present rulers resorted to a similar 
and equally efficacious, but more in¬ 
genious and crafty, method of arriving 
at the same result. By an act which 
passed at tlie Revolution of 1G88, the 
army is continued only from year to 
year, and the supplies for its mainte¬ 
nance must be asked from parliament 
every year : moreover, the name is ob¬ 
noxious. From these considmtious, 
our ministers determined to 'create a 
jm-HiaiicHt body beyond the contiul of 
parliament; an army which, under the 
mild name of a “ constabulary force,” 
should excite neither fear nor suspicion, 
and should place a body of men, at 
least amounting to five thousand, at 
the absolute disposal of the executive. 

King .Tames began to di&arm the 
Protestants, by writing to the lords- 
jnstices that “it was not safe to have 
the arms of the militia dispersed 
abroad.”— Rapin,'S54. 

nie Whig-Radical government in 
like manner disbanded the militia in 
Ireland, in order to supply its place 


by a forej} more completely at the dis¬ 
posal of the crown. 

9. In 1680, “ the Papists set up every 
where in the kingdom the free and 
open exercise of their religion. The 
Jesuits erected colleges and sqndua- 
ries in all the considerable towns.”— 
Rai'in. 

It might not be necessaiy to do more 
than mention Maynooth, or l..ancas1iire, 
where tire Jesuits have at present so 
large an establishment. But, in order 
to shew the rapid strides which Popery 
is now making in these realms, in con¬ 
sequence of the encouragement it re¬ 
ceives, it should be told that, in Eng¬ 
land alone, according to the British 
Reformation Society’s statistics, the 
Popisli schools have, during the last 
twenty-five years, increased from 41 to 
lUG; chapels, from 58 to .‘>04; and in 
Scotland, from 8 or 10 to 7G, as appears 
from returns which have been made: 
wliicli, however, are so imperfect, that 
in one county (Sussex), where the re¬ 
turn mentions only one Catholic chapel, 
there arc known to be six or seven others 
not returned. 

10. But the similarity of events af¬ 
fecting the Irish church in the reign of 
.Tames, and during the present times, is 
no less striking. 1 x)rds Halifax, Claren¬ 
don, and llociiestor, left the adminis¬ 
tration of tlic Earl of Sunderland, be¬ 
cause tiiey were too ardently attached 
to the Protestant religion to take part 
in the Popish proceedings of tlie ca¬ 
binet. In like manner did their afinc- 
tion for the reformed faith induce Lord 
Stanley and Sir James (Traha'm to quit 
the government; and when they re¬ 
tired, O'Connell gained an ascendency 
in the Irish councils, such asTyrcoiitiid 
had done in the seventeenth century. 

“ Revenues were then assigned’’by 
James to the Catholic clergy (says 
Dalrympic, p. 97) from “ the rents of 
tlie Protestant bishoprics, which for 
these purposed were kept vacant.” 

Our present ministers have not yet 
kept the bishoprics vacant to support 
Catholicism, but for the same purpose 
they Hi’s! reduced the number of Fro- 
testant bifJiops; and, having done so, 
they next endeavoured to redujce the 
property of Uie church by despoiling it 
of its possessions, in order to bestow 
the funds of the church upon the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, under the 
pretext of supporting national education. 


** Lord Howiclc, 8th of March. 
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Another remarkable instance of re¬ 
semblance between tl)e two mriods 
may be found in R. North’s Life of 
Lord Guilford'. He says, timt 'with 
ministers “ the canker was Lord North's 
unmoved constancy and fidelity to Uu: 
church and monarchy settled by law; 
both of whi6h the Earl of Sunderland 
wrought to overturn. And he could 
not bear such an obstacle in his way 
without attempting to remove jt.” 

Now, Lord North had at that time, 
like Lord Lyudhurst in our own, held 
the great seal of England under the 
preceding administration; and the hos¬ 
tility which Jjord North experienced 
from the prime-minister of that day, 
could not possibly be more bitter than 
that which the late chancellor has met 
with from Lord Melbourne, and those 
who along with him have “ wrought to 
overturn the church and monarchy 
settled by law,” Lingard tells us 
(xiv. 88), that in the house of lords 
“ the ministers, with the exception of 
.Icfliies, offered but a faint and doubt¬ 
ful resistanceand llumc (viii. 253), 
that “ he was soon taught to know liis 
place; and he proved by his behaviour 
that insolence, when checked, naturally 
sinks into meanness and cowardice.” 
The Jeffries of the present day has 
either become tired of public business, 
or, to use his own favourite word, 
“peradventure” he has learnt \\\s place, 
and has of late been either silent or 
absent; on which account the minis¬ 
ters have offered a still more “faint 
and doubtful resistance ” in the upper 
bouse: nevertheless, they have not for¬ 
gotten the policy of their prototypes in 
King James's time. Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh says that Lord Sunderland, 
“ Not content with the ordinary means 
of seduction, and with the natural 
progress of desertion, meditated a plan 
for seducing the obstinacy of the up|)er 
house, by the creation of the requisite 
number of new peers devoted to his 
majesty’s measures.”—P. 200. The 
Whigs have put the Earl of Sunder¬ 
land’s plan into execution ; they have, 
during their brief official carter, in¬ 
creased the peerage by the addition or 
elevation of fifty names, • 

11. At one period of that unhappy 
reign, which in its encroachments on 
civil and religious libertv bears so 
fearful a resemblance to the present, 
we find the upper and lower houses 
piirsnittg nearly the same course as at 
the present day. Mombera of the 
^Oti. XV, no. XD, 


house of commons, “ instead of guard¬ 
ing their liberties now exposed to ma¬ 
nifest peril,” “contributed to increase ’ 
those dangers with which they had so 
much reason to be alarmed;” while 
we observe the “house of peers’’and 
the “ bench of bishops ” resisting aiul 
“prevailing” against the unconstitu¬ 
tional measures of the government. 

And again, at a somewhat Inter and 
more critieal moment (1688), when a 
series of unprit.cipled measures had 
driven the ill-fated monarch from the 
throne, wc find the peers again stand¬ 
ing boldly forward in defence of con¬ 
stitutional freedom. By the vacancy 
of the throne the populace were mas¬ 
ters ; and, during the anarchy wbicli 
ensued, iberc was no disorder wbicli 
might not be dreaded from their ex¬ 
travagance. The tranquillity of the 
country was endangered, and its exer¬ 
tions paralysed. “ In this extremity, 
the bishops and peers who were iu 
town ” “ thought proper to assemble, 
ani(,,to interpose for the preservation of 
the community.” “ They gave direc¬ 
tions to the mayor and aldermen for 
keeping the peace of the city.” 

It is to the firmness of the peers on 
this important occasion that \re owe 
those terms on which our freedom was 
established, and by which the powers 
of the cjpwn were so justly limiied 
and denned, that, up to tlie period 
when our present rulers came into 
power, nothing had been able to alter 
or displace them. 

On the approach of William III,, 
such was the joy and gratitude of the 
people, that they were ready to cast 
their privileges and liberties uncon¬ 
ditionally at the feet of their deliverer. 
The deputies from the common-council 
and the city went forth to welcome 
him, and beg “ of him to hasten his 
march to the capital, for the comple¬ 
tion of the great vvork which be had so 
gloriously begun.” Tliis address met 
with a most gracious reception. I'hc 
peers, with more caution and consider¬ 
ation (says Lingard, 270), “ published 
and sent t^ the prince a declaration of 
their adhesion to him, in his endeavour 
to uphold the religion and liberties of 
the country by procuring a free p/irlia- 
nient: a decla'ratton wbicli, as it <lid 
not come up to His exfiectations, wa.s 
received by nim wiUi evident marks 
dissatisfaction.” 

The debt whicli the countly has 
lately incurred to the peers, for tlteir 
3 E • 
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e&brU^ in the satue cau$e» imposes 
neai'ly as deep an obligation as the 
services which they performed at the 
former revolution. If they continue 
fearlessly to pursue the same course — 
if tliey persevere to act witlt the same 
integrity and independence, wisdom 
and patriotism, honesty and firmness, 
there is little fear that the returning good 
sense of the nation will not, ere long, 
ably second them in their struggles to 
]>rc$ervo our liberties; and that a vote 
of the house of commons, similar <o 
tliat which on the 1st of February, 
1689, “ Resolved, nemine contradicente, 
that the thanks of this house be given 
to the clergy of the Church of England 
who have preached and written against 
I’opery, and have opposed the illegal 
1‘lcclesiastical Commission,” may soon 
again grace tlie order-book, and indi¬ 
cate the gratitude of the nation. 

If Britons only do their duty at the 
ensuing crisis, and resist popery and 
tyranny as manfully ns they did at the 
great Revolution, Ireland need jiot 
liespair of seeing such a letter as that 
in which Father Con, the Jesuit, on 
the 10th of December, 1688, vented 
liis grief and indignation. There is 
now an end,” said he, “of all the 
pleasing hopes of seeing our holy re¬ 
ligion make a progress in this country. 
It looks as if heaven and egrth had 
conspired against us. But this is not 
all ; the great evil comes Trom our¬ 
selves: our own imprudence, avarice, 
and ambition, have brought all this 
upon us. The good king has made 
use ofjbols, knaves, and blockheads; 
and the great minister that you sent 
here has contributed also his share. 
Instead of a moderate, discreet, and 
sagacious minister, you sent a mere 
boy; a fine shown fop, to make love to 
the ladies. 

' High praises, mighty trophies you 
have won!’ 

But enough on this head, my dear 
friend: the whoi.e affair is over. 
The prospect was fair, if the business 
had been in tbe hands of mep of sense; 
but, to our disgrace, the uelm was 
HELD BY ROGUES.”—ClAR. CofT. 

12. Here Uie parallel ceases. We 
have completed an impartial compari¬ 
son between the chief persons who nave 
conducted affairs, and the principal 
events which have occurred at two of 
tlie most impoitant tiras in British his¬ 


tory; and. having exhibited the striking 
resembJaiRe between tlie measures of 
government, it is just that we should 
notice the equally remarkable contrast 
which exists between tbe private cha¬ 
racters of the two sovereigns ocenpying 
tlie throne at the re^ective perioos: 

James II. was haughty, reserved, 
and bigoted; William ly. is affiible, 
condescending, and liberal. 

James .was relentless, intolerant, and 
despotic; William is foi^iving, in¬ 
dulgent, and popular. 

James had intieritcd all the arbitrary 
notions respecting the divine right of 
kings aud passive obedience of sub¬ 
jects entertained by the house of Stuart, 
and he attempted to alter tbe uatioiml 
religion, and to dispense with laws, by 
the exercise of his “royal prerogative.” 
William IV, has not forgotten that ho 
is a sovereign in a limited monarchy. 
In 1834 he declared his constitutional 
sentiments, and tints alluded to the 
events which placed his family on tlie 
throne: — “ These events,” said his 
majesty, “ were consummated in a 
revolution which xcus rendered ncces- 
sary, aud was effected not merely for 
the sake of the temporal liberties of the 
j)eople, blit for the preservation of their 
religion. It was for tlie defence of the 
religion of the country that was made 
that settlement of the crown which has 
laced me in the situation that I now 
II; and that religion, and the Church 
of England and Ireland, it is my fixed 
purpose, determination, and resolu¬ 
tion, to inuiiitain.” 

James II. considered the.prerogative 
of the crown paramoimt to the consti¬ 
tution, and higher than the rights and 
liberties of tbe people. William 1V\, 
in reply to the amended address in 
1835, said, “I never have exercised, 
and I never will exercise, any of the 
))rcrogatives which 1 hold, excepting 
for the single purpose of promoting 
the great epd for which they were in¬ 
trusted to roe—the public good." 

The natural conclusion at which we 
arrive from the foregoing observations 
is, that the present condition of parties 
in Uiis country, produced by six years 
of Whi^liadical inal-administration, 
renders the individual character of the 
monarch of less importance than at 
any previous period of our history. 

So unfortunate is the position of this 
country at the present crisis, that, in 
defiance of tbe king’s acknowledged 
opinions and avowed seoUipenMiA 
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csbinet has been forced upon bis tna- peopte was awakened, and their jea- 

jesty, so destitute of all principle or of lousy aroused, by the suspension of 

love of their country, as to be willing the laws affecting religion by « sove" 
—if they obtain the power—to destroy reign authority, prerogative royal, and 
the established religion, to subvert the absolute power, which alt subjects were 
constitution, and to enslave the people, to obey without reserve.” 
in order to gratify their own extrava* Now, the constitution is overturned 
gant ambition. Tlie danger to religion according to law; Protestantism is dis- 

and the constitution from the designs couraged, and civil liberty infringed, 

of these ministers, is greater now than under the dangerous because popular 

it was at the lime of King .lames; in- pretexts‘of religion and patriotism, 

asimicb as our present rulers more professed by those who adect to be the 
ariftilly conceal the hollowness of their friends of the people rather than the 
faith. servants of the crown. 

When .Tames and his ministers en- The present ministry is as unprin- 
deavoured to introduce popery, they cipled and unconstitutional as that of 
themselves openly professed it; and, James the Second; and more rais- 
iherefore, failed. When the royal ad- chievous, because its designs are con- 
visers recommended James to favour cealed with greater art and dissimu- 
the Dissenters, the suspicion of the lation. 


THE MYSTERIOUS RACIIELOR. 

Cjiap, I. with green canvass-blinds, denoted the 

“ club-room.” 

The small town of Magglpwell con- This latter was furnished with arra- 
sists of one irregular street, witli three chairs, and small and large tables, and 

or four insignificant lanes branching decorated with gla7.ed prints repre- 

ihcrofrom at right angles, and its po- senting Lord Nelson’s funr-ral-car, the 

pulation is about fifteen hundred; but battle of Trafalgar, the Tlabes in the 

the old folks aver that it formerly con- wood, the Princess Charlotte, Prince 

tained double that number, and was a Bluchev^ Sterne’s Maria, Christian and 

place of considerable traiBc. Among Christiana going up the hill Difficulty, 

the evidences of former prosperity was and the Duke of VVellington. 

a fiimily mansion, called Lark Hall, It was Saturday evening, or club- 
sitnated at the outskirts of the upper night. A large table stood in the 

side of the town, between it and the centre of the room, the floor was nicely 

London road; which latter formerly sanded, and the magnates of Maggie- 

passed through the main street, hut well began, as they termed it, to 

now runs by, at tlic distance of half- “ tumble in.’’ Dr. Smith, the apo- 

a-mile, in order to save “a down-hill” thecary, &c., took his seat at one side 

and “ an up-hill ” to the increased of the fire-place; and Mr. Simkins, 

number of coaches. the lawyer, at the other. Then came 

'flic principal inn was near the hot- Mr. Jones, the mason and bricklayei;; 

tom of the principal street, and distin- Mr. Williams, the schoolmaster and 

guislied by a swingeing, swinging, jiarish-clerk; and Mr. Humphries, 

creaking, rampant wViite horse, with the exciseman, 

flowing mane and tail, all so magni- “ So, Lark Hall is either let or sold, 
ficently displayed upon a black-ground at last: which is it?” inquired the 
as to cause him sometimes to be taken doctor. 

for the monarch of quadrupeds. Over “ Sold, I believe, at the Auctlon- 
the door was to be seen, lu^ moderate mart in London,” replied the lawyer, 
letters, ihe name of mine host—“Jere- “To some rich citizen, I'hope,” 

raiah Brown, licensed,” &c. &c.; and said the bricklayer, rubbing his hands, 

there was a huge, old-fashioned bow- “ It’s sbockinrfy out of repair. But, 

window, thrown forward on either here comes nmghboiir Spriggs ; I dare 

side: that on tlie right ^appertaining say he can tell us all about it,” • 

to a room called “ the house,” for the Now, Wfr, Titus Spriggs was the 
uie of the commoner sort of people; ** general shop ” keeper; and, though 

oa the left, beipf; deev^ in ppiat qf yei0itjr he hPt ranli 
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equal with the lawyer and doctor, he 
^ vm "uriderstood to be the warmest,” 
^nd',‘ binseqoently, was tl»e most in¬ 
fluential l)erson in the place. Some 
twenty years before, he had married 
an old-^hioned farmer's daughter, 
with plain domestic habits and the 
“ wherewithal to make the pot boil 
and ever since he had gone on steadily, 
keeping his business together for the 
beneht of his increasing fanrily. He 
was a smart little man, with a smile 
always on his face, and a pig-tail 
whisking behind, lie was neat in his 
dress, obliging, talkative, and some¬ 
what iiicetious behind the counter, and 
a “ dear lover of news ”— that is to 
say, the news of Magglewell: for of 
politics, since the termination of the 
war, he took no heed; but left them, 
as he said, ‘^to those who could under¬ 
stand them.” 

Scarcely liad he taken his seat in 
the club-room, ere he was asked if he 
had lieard any thing of the buyer or 
lessee of Lark Hall ? “ Yes,” said Ve, 
jerking back his pigtail with the right 
forefinger, and raising himself upright 
in his chair, while he held a pipe in 
his left hand, after the fashion of a 
yard-measure; “ Yes—ahem 1 A ca¬ 
pital thing for the town, I expect. 
Thank you for the tobacco. Master 
Humphries. It’s sold out aniLout— 
money down—land and all—right np 
to the London road—six thousand, six 
hundred, and fifty pounds—dirt cheap! 

If 1 hadn’t had such a family-. 

Well, well, as one makes one’s bed one 
must lie on it. However, the main 
thing is-” 

Here he stopped, and began to fill 
his pipe, while he cast a jokisli glance 
round at each of his neighbours, 
evincing clearly the enjoyment he felt 
at their impatience. 

“ Well, what is the main thing ?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“ Ahem 1” said Mr. Titus Spriggs, 
“ the main thing is — bring me a pint 
of ale, Betsey!—the main thing is that ” 
(here he went through the process of 
lighting his pipe, us he contipuod)— 
“ the main thing is—pufl’, puff—that 
—puff—he—puff— IS—puff—well, 
I won’t—puff—keep you in —puff, 
puff—in suspense; but he is—puff- 
rich—eh ?—jiuff—what do you think 
oft that? and—puff—he is—puff, puff 
—coming down to —puff—live here. 
A/, to live here ! What do you ihink 
Qf that, my merry men all? Ay^ you 


may well /tare; but it’s as true as 
Gospel: for 1 had it from his owm 
man-servant, who is come down to¬ 
night to sleep in the house, and was 
at my shop just now.” 

This one most interesting topic oc¬ 
cupied the attention of all. Tliere was 
much wondering about what sort of 
man the new-comer was, and each of 
the company privately built for him¬ 
self a castle in the air. 

“ The old servant is a shy chap," 
continued Mr. Titus Spriggs. “ All 
I could get out of him was, dial his 
master and he had been abroad to¬ 
gether ; and when 1 asked him if there 
w’ould be many in family be laughed, 
and said, ‘ You’ll soon see that when 
once we get fairly in.’ And so liC 
avoided answering my questions; till 
I thought to myself that I should have 
plenty of other opportunities, and so 
it wann’t worth while to run the risk 
of setting his back up at first going off. 
He seems a queer, dry old chap; but 
I shall soon find out his ways, I’ll 
warrant.” 

Here Mr. John Slade, the bulclier, 
“ tumbled inand, being a plain- 
spoken, rough, laughing fellow, who 
had contrived to put money in his 
purse, saluted the club with a “ ITow 
are ye?” and then said, bluntly, “I’ve 
just had a new customer—the servant 
from Lark Hall, (,'onfounded jiar- 
ticular! Knows what gooil meat is, 
though — an old soldier, I guess! 
Going to sleep in the house alone 
to-night. Asked him if he’d heard it 
was haunted ? and he lauglied, and 
said, With all his heart, as be under¬ 
stood ghosts always brought sheets 
with them ; and a pair would be very 
convenient, as he’d forgotten to bring 
any. Egad ! I hone the place will bo 
inhabited now. It’s pretty nigh a 
dozen years since the ladies’ school 
was broken up, and all on account of 
the gliost, as Hir as [ can make out.” 

ay,” observed Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, drily, “ghosts enough, I’ll be 
bound ! Came in the shape of tong 
Christmas bills. Well for you that it 
was just before you went into business, 
or you’d know more about it! I sent 
in one, I know; and a precious rumpus 
there was about it—wanted to pereuade 
me that they hadn't had half the things. 
Bad management! Poor things! — 
very sorry for ’em. l^p to the piany, 
and your foreign French lingo, and 
cutting oaper«| and (dt that| dare loy.; 
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but no notion of liouscketping. All 
loft to serviuits; and that won’t do, 
we all know.” 

“ They were clever ladies, though,” 
observed the schoolmaster and parish- 
clerk. I was sorry when they went, 
for they were always very agreeable when 
1 used to go to give their young ladies 
lessons in writing. As for the house 
being haunted, I won’t take upon me 
to speak positive; but this I will say, 
that no Christian as believes his Bible 
dare to say tliat it is impossible: and 
what I’ve heard from good authority 
a’li’t to be accounted for on any ra¬ 
tional principles whatever.” 

Hereupon the lawyer professed iiim- 
seir to be a stout unbeliever; then the 
doctor shook his head, and averred, 
tliai though lie could not credit many 
cj'f tile tales he had heard, yet certainly 
others had come under his observation 
ill which, after making every allowance 
for ojitical delusion, mental hallucina¬ 
tion, &.C., enough remained to bewilder 
him exceedingly. 

’J'he <|uestion of supernatural ap¬ 
pearances being once started, it be¬ 
came the subject of the cveniug’s de¬ 
bate. Divers goblin legends and tales 
of witchcraft were related, as usual on 
such occasions, and with the usual 
result of leaving the minds of the 
hearers more unsettled than before, 
and with an additional momentary 
tendency toward superstition. And 
with such icelings the clubbisls sepa¬ 
rated for the night, to go homo and 
relate what they had heard to tlieir 
wives and families; for the proceed¬ 
ings of that select meeting generally 
gave a colour to the conversation of 
Magglewcll during the following week. 

Thus it happened that the purchaser 
of Ltirk Hall, and the various ghost 
stories appertaining to his mansion, 
were spoken of at every fire-side ; and 
there was much wonderiug and guess¬ 
ing whether he would really come and 
reside there, and bo able to stand bis 
ground. 

The first question was soon resolved, 
by the arrival of two w'aggon-loads of 
furniture from London. Tlien came 
paper-hangers and other artists, who, 
of course, visited the White Horse; 
but none of them knew any thing 
*hiore of the gentleman they were 
working for than that Iris name was 
Barnwell. 

Thus matters went on for three 
weeks, and then Jones, the bricklayer 


and mason, was summoned, one Satur¬ 
day evening, to the Hall, to speak td^ 
the master thereof, who had just ar¬ 
rived from town by one of the coaches, 
and had made his way across his own 
ground to the house, thereby escaping 
the notice of the townsfolk. 

The club assembled as' usual, and 
waited with anxiety for the return of 
their aroliitectural member, wlio did 
not make his appearance till the un- 
asualiy late hour of nine. 

“ Well, what sort of man is he ?” 

“ So, he’s come at last 1” “ Given 
you a good job, I hope!” “ Come, 
tell us all about it,” were uttered in 
various directions. 

“ He's coming to live here, that’s 
plain enough,” replierl the mason. “A 
pint of ale, BcLscyJ And, if he goes 
on as he begins, it will be no bad 
thing for the parish. I’m to build him 
a new wall along the north-side of the 
kitchen-garden, and am to look over 
the roof of the house and make out an 
estimate; and when tliat’s done, he 
says, he shall see how he likes my 
work, and liave plenty more for me 
to do.” 

“ But what sort of man is he?” 
inquired one of the company. 

“ Why,” replied Jones, “he’s a ——” 

Here the club-room door was burst 
open,1!nd the butcher’s boy rushed in, 
out of breath, to tell his master that he 
was scut for, and must go directly, to 
Lark Hall, to the new squire; and 
thereupon the butcher swallowed the 
remainder of his pint and withdrew, 
promising to return again, if not de¬ 
tained too long. 

“ Now, Mr. Jones,” said the doctor, 

“ you were going to tell us what kind 
of man he was.” 

“ Why, as for that,” replied the 
mason, “there is nothing vay par¬ 
ticular about him. He an’t a bad- 
looking man—not very tall, nor very 
short. I should think, a bit on the 
wrong side thirty, but not much. He’s 
dressed in the fasniou, 1 suppose, with 
one of your longish half-and-half things, 
that’s iftither a great coat nor a little 
uu. Ilowsomever, he talked very sen¬ 
sible about business, and said as 1 
might have money as I wanted it.” 

“ Well, well,” observed the lawyer, 

“ I'm glad to find he’s a sensible man. 
If that’s the case, he’ll onljr laugh 
about the house being haunted.” 

“ That will not depend altogether 
' on the strength of ht| mind,” said the 
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doctor. In cases of hypochondria, 

have known ——By the by, I 
hope he seems in good health ?” 

** As for that," replied the mason, 
“ I'm no great judge, particular by 
candle-light; but it seemed to me as 
he was rather sallowish.” 

“ Ay, hem," muttered the doctor; 
** some trifling affection of the liver, 
perhaps. Ilis old servant talked of 
their having been abroad.” 

“ That's a queer old file, that servant 
of his,” observed Mr. Titus Spriggs. 
“ I’ve pumped him in all sorts of ways, 
but can’t get any thing out of him; no 
more can the landlord here, nor any 
body else.” 

“ Can’t I ?” exclaimed Jeremiah 
Brown, who had just entered the room. 
“ Ay, but I can though 1 He vras here 
last night, and I got out of him that 
he’d been an old soldier, and served 
in the Peninslur; and so has his master 
too. What d’ye say to that?” 

Both the professional gentlerqien 
were well pleased at this intelligence; 
and Mr. Spriggs expressed his wonder 
that any gentleman, who had got plenty 
of money, should be so foolish as to 
go abroad to be shot at. 

“ I almost suspected as much,” said 
tlie mason; “ he s got that command¬ 
ing sort of way with him, and stood 
so upright, with his handsbehmcl him, 
while we were talking. But I must 
be off" and get to bed, as I mean to 
lake one of the first coaches to-morrow, 
to run up to town and have a little 
chat with a friend in my line in Lon¬ 
don, about tire estimates.” 

Mr. Jones had not been gone long 
when Mr. Slade, the butcher, returned 
to the club-room, ntbbing his hands in 
high glee. “ Egad cried he; «the 
new squire’s one o’ the right sort! 
Mutton-chops for supper to-night, and 
a sirloin of beef for dinner to-morrow; 
a leg for soup, and a round for salting, 
and steaks for breakfast 1” 

** Ay, ay,” said Mr. Simkins, the 
lawyer, “your military men know what 
good living is.” 

“ Military 1” exclaimed Slade, laugh- 
ing; “ he’d cut a rum figure for a sol¬ 
dier I He’s more like a bishop, or an 
alderman, with his jolly red nose.” 

** Red nose!” cried the doctor. 
“*Why, Jones said he was sallowish 1” 

“ 1 don’t know what he may call 
sallowish,” replied the butcher; « but 
the iquiie’s got more red in his face 
than all of us put together.” 


“ Veryt strange !” ** That’s very 
odd 1” said two voices at the same 
time. 

” Not a bit 1” continued Slade: 
“ it’s the genuine beef and port-wine 
colour. He’s brought down a great 
hamper with him, and an old Cook, 
who is as deaf as a post.” 

” Humph 1” ejaculated the lawyer. 

My good fnend Slade, there is a 
singular disctepancy between your evi¬ 
dence and that or our - friend JonCs. 
Will you allow me to ask about what 
age you suppose the new squire lobe?” 

“ Why, as for that,” said the butcher, 
“ as near as I can guess, I shouldn’t 
think he could be much short of fifty. 
But I can’t say exactly, because lie's 
got such a famous corporation of his 
own, and such a way of stooping and 
letting his head fall between his should¬ 
ers, that mayhap he looks older than 
he is. What are you all staring about 
so ? Isn’t that plain enough ?” 

The smokers looked at each other 
ill silent amaze for a minute, and then 
the exciseman observed that it was a 
rum go, and that it was beyond his 
art to gauge it. 

“ Worse than one of Euclid’s pro¬ 
blems!” said Williams, the school¬ 
master. 

“ Twould puzzle any judge and 
jury 1” exclaimed Mr. Simkins, the 
lawyer. 

“ Talk of chalk being like cheese 1” 
cried Mr. Titus Spriggs. ” Why, one 
of our friends must have seen the 
ghost, and t’other the squire J” 

“ It is impossible to amalgamate or 
extract any satisfactory result from 
such heterogeneous and conflicting 
materials,” observed Mr. Smith, the 
apotl'.ecary. 

” Well,” said the butcher, some¬ 
what testily, “ I don’t know what rig 
you’re all up to; but you’ll not per¬ 
suade me thg^t IVe seen a ghost, 1 can 
tell you that.” 

” Don’t be oflTended, my good fel¬ 
low I” said the doctor. ** You shall 
hear, and then Judge for yourself, whe¬ 
ther our surprise is not natural.” And 
forthwith he repeated what had been 
told them by the bricklayer. 

TTie butcher stared, shrugged up his 
shoulders, and made up his" mind that 
his neigh^ur Jones had planned some* 
sort of hoax.* So he contented himself 
with saying that time would shew who 
was right; and, shortly after, the club 
broke up. 
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On ihe following morningjithe cfaurcli 
of Maggie we) I was unusually well at¬ 
tended ; but' the squire’s pew was 
empty. This disappointed all, and 
excited a, piejudice against him in the 
minds of many. He became, conse¬ 
quently, the topic of conversation at 
every early dinner-table; and, in their 
afternoon walks, the natives gave a 
preference that day to going up-hill, 
and so passed in front of Lark Hall. 
But the owner thereof was not visible, 
though his presence was clearly indi¬ 
cated by the smoke cheerfully ascending 
from the kitchen-chimneys. 

Ciur. H. 

Spring, summer, and autumn, had 
passed away, and still the mystery at¬ 
tending the purchaser of J^rk Hall 
remained unravelled. Great altera¬ 
tions, however, had been made in and 
about the place itself. A high wall 
was built along the road-side, making 
the gaixlen quite private. A gate had 
been erected at tlie extremity of tlie 
estate in the high London road, from 
whence a footpath, with trees planted 
on cither side, was construclea to the 
home pleasure-ground. .Tones, the 
mason, had sent in his estimate fur 
repairing the roof, &c.; and his con¬ 
tract was agreed to by a letter sent to 
the old man-servant, who also paid 
(he money, and took a receipt when 
the work was finished. The gardens 
and pleasure-grounds also were put 
into perfect order, under the super¬ 
intendence of a Scotch gardener, who 
took lip his residence in a small ad¬ 
joining cottage. 

During these operations many of 
the poor were employed, and, of course, 
the })arish derived considerable benefit. 
Then tlie arrival of sundry pipes of 
wine gave promise of good house¬ 
keeping at some future day ; and per¬ 
haps the Magglcwellites ouglit to liavc 
been content to wail the event, without 
troubling their heads about the age, 
stature, and complexion, of the new 
squire. But the spirit of inquiry had 
gone forth among them, and the mys¬ 
tery of his different appearance to 
Messrs. Jones and Slade had been 
talked over and over and over, both in 
])rivate circles and at the club, but in 
vain. They were both positive, and 
once were on the point* of rationally 
settling the question by fighting it out 
with their fists, but were prevented by 
their wives j who were both convinced 


that there was « something more than 
natural in the business.” ^ 

This belief was spreading rapidly 
among the natives, when Jeremiah 
Brown, the landlord of the White 
Horse, one day contrived to get old 
Ned Stiff, the old soldier, into an un¬ 
usually communicative mood. They 
had been talking of the various im- 
provemegts about the Hall, and the 
old man at last said,' 

“ Well, I hope master ’ll enjoy 
hhnself when he comes down again.” 

“ Now or never,” thought mine host. 

“ I’ve asked the Scotcli gardener, but 
he never saw his master; and the old 
woman can’t hear a word; so, here 
goesl” And he said, in an ofl-hand 
way, “ He’s a very good-looking man, 

I understand—as tall as you are, and 
looks like an officer?” 

Now, Ned Stiff stood five feet ten 
inches in his shoes, and had served in 
the light-company, and was yet as up¬ 
right as a halbert. There was nothing 
indicative of age about him but liis 
face, which was weather-beaten, and 
shrivelled about the mouth after a 
whimsical fashion; for the aperture 
being naturally small, and placed under 
a nose of formidable prominency, it 
was very difficult to ascertain when 
his risible muscles were in action. 

“ As^ov what my master looks like,” 
said he, “I’m no great judge; but I 
can tell you this, that he’s a good bit 
t iller sometimes than he is at others.” 

These words were uttered slowly 
and seriously, as if expressing nothing 
uncommon. 

“ What do you mean? How can 
that be ?” exclaimed the landlord. 

“ It’s a way he has,” observed the 
veteran, calmly. “ Indeed, he changes 
so much every now and then, that 1 
shouldn’t know him, if he didn’t tell 
me wlio he was.” 

“ Come, come, that won’t do 1” said 
the landlord; “ that’s what I call 
coming the old soldier, and cramming 
one with a vengeance I” 

“ Well, you’ll see,” replied Stiff, 
lightin^his pipe demurely. 

Let me once catch sight of him,” 
said Boniface, “and if I don’t know 
him again, I’m ;i Bulchman, that’s 
all!” 

“ I’ll bet you a pot of beer you’ll 
be bothered as well as the rest,” sffid 
the old soldier. 

“ Done !” cried Uie tJ^jier: and 

“ Done J” cried the bettor. An<lWieii> 
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a» olber. custotners came in, tlie con- 
versaUuii was changed; and then Ned 
^ Stiff threw down his halfijciice and 
walked ofl', stately and slowly, as if 
going to parade. 

. “ Vyiiat tl>e old chap can mean, I 
es^n’t think,” soldoquised mine host. 
“ However, I’ll keep it to myself till 
next club-night, and then^ just as tliey’re 
breaking up, I'll i>op in ; and the 
dickens is in it if it won’t briifg glasses, 
or pints, all round." , 

This tmdesinanlike resolution was 
duly carried into effect, to the extreme 
bewilderment of the elubbites; who, 
after an unusually long sitting, unani¬ 
mously agreed that there must be 
something very extraordinary about 
the new squire. 

Thus, the mystilication at Maggie- 
well continued to increase, and curi¬ 
osity had attained to a painful height, 
when Ned Stiff’s purchases and orders 
to the butcher, baker, &c., indicated 
that his master might be hourly ex¬ 
pected. «• 

The days were now short, and candles 
were Just lighted in the general shop 
of Ml. Titus Spriggs, when a stranger 
entered somewhat hastily, and asked, 
‘‘ Sell tea, here—eh ?’' He was ap¬ 
parently about thirty years of age, very 
thin, quick and jerking in his manner, 
and, as he spake, cast his eye»-round 
ill all directions, as though marvelling 
at the variety of articles exposed for 
sale. 

Mr. Titus Spriggs answered his 
question in tlie affirmative, produced 
his canisters, and began to expatiate 
on the qualities of his tea. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the stranger, briskly, 
“ dare say’l’s very good! Proof of 
pudding in eating though. Don’t 
know me,suppose ? How should you? 
Lark Hall. Know one another better 
soon. Send up a pound of green. 
Stupid fellow, Stiff I iorgotthat. Don’t 
like black. Your name, Spriggs, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Titus, speaking 
somewhat nervously, and opening his 
eyes wider than usual ; for he was 
greatly disconcerted at finding the 
sfiuire so very different from cither of 
the descriptions given by his neigh¬ 
bours. 

“ Well, well,’'continued the stranger, 
“ d?ire say shall want some more o’ 
yocr tilings. Just arrived — no time 
to look, about me yet. Step up be¬ 
tween eight and nine, will ye ? There 
—Good by 1” Aud,makiQg 


a sort of(;iii;ouet(e, he whisked out of 
the simp. 

** A military man I an alderman!” 
muttered the shopkeeper. “ More like 
a mountebank, to my thinking i” And 
then, after weighing off the pound of 
tea, he went to report wliat had oc¬ 
curred to his spouse; with wlionr he 
was yet chatting when Mr. Smith, the 
apothecary, made bis appearance, in 
high spirits. 

“ Well, doctor, how are you ? Glad 
to see you," said Titus. “ I was just 
thinking about you. We’ve had the 
new squire here, and I can’t think 
what Jones or Slade could be thinking 
about——” 

“ Nor I neither!’' exclaimed the 
apothecary; “ for he has but just left 
me. Bless my heart I why he’s a nice, 
little, compact, rosy-faced fellow, as 
ever I’d wish to see 1” 

“ Not so little, neither 1” said Spriggs. 
“ And as for rosy, I can’t say as that 
struck me. But what a way he has of 
jerking himself about! Did ye mind 
that? Egad! he quite danced him¬ 
self out of the shop.*’ 

“ That’s strange P' observed the 
doctor. “ There is certainly some¬ 
thing affected — I could almost say, 
effeminate—in his manners; but as 
for dancing, 1 really should not have 
sus^iected him of that, pnrtibularly as 
lie fancies himself an invalid. He 
complained of weakness, and want of 
spirits, and so on : but it's all nervous 
fancy. However, if people will be 
physicked, what can one do ? I shall 
send him a draught or two‘that can’t 
do him any harm, but the contrary. 
Indeed, most people would have better 
health if they took a gentle aperient 
now and then, when they fancy tiicrn- 
selves quite well, instead of waiting 
till the system becomes clogged, and 
violent remedies are absolutely neces¬ 
sary.” 

“ PhysicM nervous 1 humph! Ef¬ 
feminate P' murmured Titus Spriggs. 
“ Can’t make head nor tail of it 1 
Humph ! How was he dressed ?’’ 

In black," replied the apotliecary. 

“ Black 1" cried the slmpkecper. 
“ Why, then it’s somebody else I He 
had on a lightish, fawn-coloured coat, 
when he was here, not half an hour 
ago.” 

“ That’s ^impossible P' exclaimed 
Mr. Smith; “ for he left roe only this 
moment at your door, and walkw on 
to the Hall/' 
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Other points of conipai^on were 
equally unsatisfactory. It seemed that 
llicy could not both have seen the real 
squire; nor was the visitor of either at 
all like the persons dcsci ibed by Jones 
or Slade. Poor Mrs. Spriggs liad re¬ 
course to her smelling-bottle, and in¬ 
sisted upon it that Titus should not'go 
to the llall till daylight. 

The parlour in which they were sit¬ 
ting was at the back of the "shop, and 
scarcely had she uttered'this interdict 
when her eldest boy, who had been 
sent to carry the tea home, rushed in, 
pale and trembling. 

“ What’s the matter, Titus ?” cried 
his mother. 

“ Oh, Lor’ 1 oh, Lor’ 1 What shall 
I do ?” blubbered ibe youth; and, for 
some minutes, nothing more satisfac¬ 
tory could be extracted from him. At 
length it came out, that, after delivering 
the lea to the old deaf cook, he was 
returning through the court, and saw a 
tall iigure in white glide from a dark 
comer toward the back of the house. 

“ 'fbe pure effect of imagination I” 
observed the doctor. 

“Ay, ay,” said the draper; “no¬ 
thing more. This comes of talking 
about ghosts till you think you see 
’em.” 

Mrs. Spriggs, however, shook her 
head, and proceeded to comfort young 
Titus with a glass of her home-made. 

As their conversation could not well 
be resumed before the terrified boy, 
the two friends agreed to go and call 
upon neighbour .loncs, the bricklayer, 
to compare notes. 

They were received in the usual 
neighbourly way; but had scarcely 
taken their seats, when their host in¬ 
formed them that he had received a 
summons to wait upon the new squire, 
at eight o’clock. “ Another good job, 
1 hope,” he added, rubbing bis bands. 
“ Good pay, too: that I know by 
experience; and that’s the main thing, 
uo matter whether a man’s sallow or 
red-faced then. But, however, now be 
is come you’ll soon see I was right.” 

The two guests, after u few humphs, 
each proceeded to tell his o^vn talc, to 
the especial wonder of their host; and 
then, though nith small hopes of elu¬ 
cidating the subject, they sent for 
neighbour Slade, the butcher, who came 
forthwith; and, as he ent^ed the room, 
cried exultingiy, 

“ Well, he’s come down at last! 
We shall see who’s right now. Lots 


of meat I’ve sent in this last week ! 
Am to go up to the Hall at quarter- 
past eight, to be paid,! suppose. He's 
sent for Williams, too. I wonder wltat 
he can want with him 1” 

“ Under these circumstances,” ob¬ 
served the doctor, demurely, “ 1 do 
not think it is worth wliilc to go on 
with our discussion, as every' thing 
must be cleared up so soon. You will 
all see tfic squire again, and 1 .shall 
cjill upon him to-morrow morning, to 
inquire how he is in health.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said their masonic host, 

“ no use botliering ourselves about sucli 
nonsense. The money’s the thing after 
all, and he’s good pay. So, come, f 
think you’ll have no call to find fault 
with my tap. Thai’s right, Sally 1 
Come, gentlemen.” And forlliwilli be 
proceeded to the exercise of bis hos¬ 
pitable duties; and nothing more was 
said of the mysterious squire till the 
clock struck eight, when the little party 
broke up. 

“ I must just step home first,” said 
Titus Spriggs. And off he walked, to 
consult with his spouse about the pro¬ 
priety of keeping his appointment; 
while Jones and Slade proceeded direct 
to the Hall. 

There they were ushered by old Ned 
Stiff into a parlour, where they found 
mine host of the White Horse,Williams, 
the parish-clerk and schoolmaster, and 
Humphries, the exciseman, already in 
waiting. 

“ Master won’t keep you waiting 
long, I dare say,” said the old soldier; 
“ though I a’n’t quite certain, for he’s 
got Mr. Simkins with him, and your 
lawyers are desperate long-winded 
sometimes. But he’ll get rid of him 
as soon as he can, and told me to take 
care of you. So, there, help yourselves. 
There’s a bottle oT gin, and sugar, and 
cold water; .and that kettle’s full on 
the fire. But I must go, ns we’ve no 
other servant yet but me and old 
Nanny; and so I’ve plenty to do.” 
And forthwith he left them. 

“ Come,” exclaimed mine host of 
the Wlvite Horse, “ the squire isn't 
quite a skinflint, at any rale; so I’ll 
just drink his good health.” And he 
began “ brewing,” as be termed mixing 
a glass of grog. His neighbours speed¬ 
ily followed so landable an example, 
and sate enjoying themselves as vi%U 
as they could under tlieir anxiety at 
being about to be introduced itito 
the presence of one concerning ^hom 
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Utey had heafd such contradictory ac- 
. counts. 

We must now sJiift the scene to an¬ 
other parlour, to which tiiey-were suc¬ 
cessively conducted by old Ned Still'; 
who, on opening the door to each, 
said, YouMl find master there.’' 

ClIAl'. Ill, 

The parlour into which our Maggle- 
wcllites were successively introduced 
was a small, well-furnished room, cop- 
nected with a larger by folding-doors ; 
against which was placed a lofty screen, 
to keep off the draught of air. A table 
was drawn near tlie fire, and covered 
with a dessert, wines, spirit-flasks, and 
-glasses of various dimensions; and, 
facing each other, sate Mr. Simkins, 
the lawyer, and a gentleman about 
thirty years of age, neither tall nor 
short, of an agreeable countenance and 
manner, and withal of a somewhat mi¬ 
litary air. 

“ Therefore, sir,” said he, referring 
to their previous conversation, wifich 
it is not necessary to detail; “ there¬ 
fore, my good sir, as you ivere the 
jirofessional gentleman employed when 
the money was borrowed on the estate 
by its late possessors, it appears to me 
that you are the fittest person to wait 
upon your own clients again, and tell 
them that 1 wish to pay off Ae mort¬ 
gage, and I don’t care how soon; for, 

to tell you a secret-” Imre he 

smiled, as he continued: “ the fact is, 
my good sir, I am anxious to have the 
little property clear of every incum¬ 
brance; though, perhaps, you will 
think I am taking an odd way of 
doing so, when I tell you that 1 am 
going to be married.” 

“ Indeed 1” exclaimed Mr. Simkins. 

“ I am most happy to bear it. Onr 
poor town has long wanted a respect¬ 
able, influential, resident family. I 
wish you and your amiable lady many 
years of happiness, sir 

“Thankyou,” Mr.Simkins; “thank 
youl” replied the prospective bride¬ 
groom. “ I’ve no doubt we shall do 
very well when once we get settled, 
bnt, at present. I’m sadly hurried. So 
many peofde to see I There are six or 
seven waiting now, I understand.” 

At this hint the lawyer prepared to 
withdraw, 

•“I do not like the idea of thus 
driving you away,” said his host, gaily 
rising; “ but we shall see more of each 
other soon, 1 trustand be rang the 


imll. Aif^l tiiereupon Ned Stiff made 
his appearance, and Mr. Simkins was 
shewn out at the front-dour with due 
respect. 

“ It is your turn now,” Master Jones, 
said the veteran, a few minutes aAer, 
to the bricklayer; and forthwith.'Mas¬ 
ter Jones rose up, and was conducted 
to the parlour, w^re he found a short 
stout gentleman, about forty years of 
age, and'half as many stone weight, 
sitting alone at the well - garnished 
table. 

“ Sorry I kept you waiting, neigh¬ 
bour,” said he : “ lawyers’ business al¬ 
ways tedious, though. Sit down, will 
you ? Our aflair’s soon settled. Per¬ 
fectly satisfied with what you’ve done. 
Been paid, haven’t you? What are 
you gaping about tlie room for? Don’t- 
see any thing wanting in your line 
here, do ye ?” 

“ No, sir,” stammered the bewil¬ 
dered mason ; “ but I thought — 1 
thought the squire was here.” 

“ What squire?” asked the stout 
gentleman, with a look of surprise. 
“ \Vlio could you expect to see here 
but me, when I sent for you ?” 

“ You, sir 1” exclaimed Jones. 

“ Yes. 'Who else could you expect 
to see in my house ? W hy, you look 
as if you were dreaming 1 But, come, 
to business!—I’ve no lime to lose. 
Here’s the plan of a lodge, which I 
mean to have built on the side of tlie 
London road. Look it over carefully, 
and make your own calculations ; and 
then let me know what you can com¬ 
plete it for. There, i)ut It in your 
pocket—tliat’s all I have to say. Ever 
so many people to talk to to-night I” 
And he pulled the bell-rojie for Stiff, 
who stalked gravely in, and stood erect 
waiting for orders. “ Shew this good 
man out,” said the stout gentleman, 

“ and then send up one of the others. 
Good night, Master Junes. I.«t me 
have your eslimate, all fairly written— 
same as last lime—any day within the 
next fortnight. Good niglu.” 

“ Who is that gentleman ?’’ stam¬ 
mered Jones to his conductor, as they 
went alovg the passage. “ lie can’t 
be the father of t’other—he a’n’t old 
enouglr.” 

“ I thought you’d seen master be¬ 
fore,” observed Stiff, demurely, as he 
was openingkthe front-door. 

“ They can’t be both masters!” said 
Jones. 

“ Both 1” exclaimed Stiff, “ Bah 1 
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I suj>pose you've been taking a glass 
too much) and see double; for there 
was nobody else in the room. But, 
however, you heard what he said; so 
1 must shew up the butciier, and can’t 
stand talking here.” And he shut the 
door hastily. 

Slade, the butcher, was the next 

K erson that entered the parlour; and, 
eing prepared to sec his forjner rubi¬ 
cund customer, felt greatly surprised 
to find himself in the presence of a 
mkish-Iooking youth, dressed in the 
extreme of the fashion, who accosted 
him in a drawling tone. 

“ We—ell, ho—onest ina—an ! Oh, 
ah! tliebu—n—utcher,! sec. Sha—an’t 
detain ye; meat ve—e—*ery good. Old 
Ned pays yc —eh ? All reg’lar, liope. 
To—old him to be so. Hark ye, my 
fine fellow I shall wa—ant a pro—di- 
gious lot o’ beef at Christmas. You 
may pu—ut me by a—a ha—a—alf 
ox, at least. The—ere, that’s all 1 
have to—o say. You ma—ay go. 
Oh,all! stop — forgot the bell.” And 
be pulled the ro|)e without rising, and 
again in came old Ned. “ Le—et the 
bu—utclicr out, Stiff, will ye,” yawned 
the youth. 

“ Suppose that’s the son,” said Slade. 
“ I'ih ? Master .Stiff.” 

“ He’s the son of his father, I sup¬ 
pose,” replied the old soldier; “ but 
who bis fatlier is, is more than 1 can 
tell, for 1 never saw him : I’m sure of 
that." 

“ Why, who was the old gentleman, 
then, that 1 saw with the jolly red 

“Bah 1”cried Stiff; “you’reenough 
to drive one crazy, all of you 1 Can’t 
you be content to take your orders and 
get your money If Here was .foncs, 
just now, wanted me to stop gossip¬ 
ing at tlio door, too. I can’t think 
what’s come to yc alll But I’ve no 
time now, and you know I haven’t; 
so be off, will ye ?” And again lie 
closed the front-door. 

The next scene in the parlour was 
between Williams, the parish-clerk 
and schoolmaster, and a very serious- 
looking, palc-faced gentleman, dressed 
in black, who sate at the table, erect 
in his chair, and, in a hollow voice, 
spake slowly to the following effect. 

“ Ahem! You are the parish-clerk, 
my man tells me.” • 

Here Williams stammered an affirm¬ 
ative, but was checked by a solemn 
waring of tiie hand on the part of 


the previous spe-aker, who thus con* 
tinued: , 

“ I am a man of few words, my 
friend—very few; the fewer the better. 
Hem I I know your character: indeed 
I have made it my business to inquire 
into the character of all the parishion¬ 
ers. Ahem 1 You are a responsible 
and trustworthy individual, I know; 
and so, ai^em 1 as it is my intention to 
give editain musical instruments for 
your singing-gallery, I think you will 
be the fittest person to Iiave the cus¬ 
tody thereof. Hem! Don’t reply; I 
don’t -like to be interrupted, liem ! 
But there is one thing in which you 
must excuse me. I understand that 
Humphries, the exciseman, is your 
principal singer; therefore I siiall en¬ 
trust certain books of churcli-niusic to 
iiis keeping, and I trust that you will 
not be oflfended thereat, but both unite 
your endeavours, so that the choral 
part of the service (to which both I 
and rny intended wife are particularly 
partial) may be Itereafter conducted 
with efficiency and projtcr solemnity. 

1 look upon the office of parish-clcrk 
to be one of considerable importance. 
Hem! Tlio church-prayers, which 1 
hope I esteem as I ought, are but 
things of yesterday when compared 
with the Psalms; and it appears to me, 
that as ftiey are so ancient,^and were, 
moreover, written by a kitig, it is our 
boimden duty when we do iiilFoducc 
lliein to do so in an effective style. 
Be that your task, my good friend. I 
am sorry to say”—here he shook his 
liead dolefully—“ very sorry to say, 
that I have heard them sung ere now 
in a most inharmonious and even lu¬ 
dicrous fashion. Pr’ythee, let us not 
suffer such profanation in Magglewell.” 

“ No fear of that, your honour,” said 
the delighted Williams. •“ There isn’t 
a set of singers within twenty miles 
can match us as it is, tliough we’ve 
only got a bass-viol, a serpent, and a_ 
violin.” And then he went on to* de-" 
scribe, witli some prolixity, their tri¬ 
umphant performance of the “ Hallelu¬ 
jah Ciufl'us,” and divers of Handel’s 
and other well-known pieces. 

To all this the serious-looking gentle¬ 
man “did seriously incline’’ for some 
minutes; and then, observing that he 
had yet several persons to see on busi¬ 
ness, dismissed the gratified clerk; wiih 
an intimation that he would .shortly 
take an opportunity of hearing tlic 
singers, and perhaps Join tliem in a 
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chorus. Stiff was then suininoncd as 
before, and oixlered to shew in Uie 
exciseman. 

“ Well,” said Williams, in his way 
to the front-door, “ we’ve got some¬ 
thing like a squire now! The New¬ 
town chaps will be ready to bite their 
tongues od' when they hear* of this I 1 
wonder what instruments he’ll give us ! 
Do you know ? I’d a grqat mind to 
ask him; only lie’s got such serious 
way with him, and says he doesn't like 
talking.” 

“ No more do I,” said Ned Stiff, 
holding the front-door open; “ at 
least, not now, when I’ve so much to 
do. So, brush, will ye! You heard 
what he said.” 

Humphries, the exciseman, now en¬ 
tered the parlour, where he found a 
very thin gentleman, about thirty years 
of age, with a cast of drollery in his 
small-featured countenance. He was 
dressed in a blue coal with yellow 
buttons, a scarlet Nvaistcoat edged with 
fur, and light drab pantaloons; find, 
while speaking, his legs, arms, head, 
and body, were in constant motion. 

“ Ha, ha!” cried he, as the gauger 
entered; “ it’s you, is it, Master 
Humphries ? So, you are one of tlie 

i isalm-smiters, eh t Not a tub-orator, 
! hope, eh ? Like the inside of that 
best, eh?» Ha, ha! So dol. Sup¬ 
pose you can sing a good rattling song, 
as wdl as shew the white of your eyes, 
eh ?” 

Now the exciseman, having been 
shifted from place to place in the exer¬ 
cise of his calling, had, as he conceived, 
“ seen the world,” and, consequently, 
prided himself on his knowledge of 
mankind. So, to use his own expres¬ 
sion, he “ saw, with half an eye,” what 
sort of pel son he had to deal with, and 
resolved to fall in with his humour. 
Accordingly he replied, that they some¬ 
times got up a catch at each other’s 
^ houses, and at the club, 

“‘Oho!” exclaimed the gentleman 
in blue; “ a club, eh ! That’s your 
sort! Merry men all, 1 hope! How 
are you off for jiretty girls i Get up a 
dance now and then, 1 hope!’’ And, 
without waiting for a reply, he jumped 
out of his chair, and began to caper 
about the room. 

“ Why no, sir,” said the astounded 
exciseman, “ 1 can’t say as we does 
much in that line; but, perhaps, your 
honour would give us a lift, and put 
us in the way.”^ 


[June, 

“ Thaffs what I will,. my buqk !’’ 
cried the caperer. “ Come, give us 
your hand !” And, suiting the action 
to the word, he seized upon the be¬ 
wildered gauger, and leu him ,iu a 
dance round the room, crying, “ Hold 
up your head 1 Jump! Caper!. Higher! 
Do you call that dancing I Do- as 1 
do!” &c. &c., till bis somewhat eorpu- 
leiit pupil was brought to “ a stand¬ 
still” for wqnt of breath. - “ Ay, ay,” 
he tiien said ; “ see you’re not used to 
it—that’s plain enough. Why, 1 could 
go on so all night I However, bless 
me 1 I’d almost forgotten what I sent 
for you about. But that’s always Uie 
way when 1 once begin chattering. 
Never could be steady, and stick to 
one thing!—Never shall! I’m going 
to send you some musical instruments 
— must try and make up something 
like a band. You and old Square- 
toes, the psalm-singer, consult togcllier, 
and let me know what you want. 1 
spoke to him about it just now. You 
may twiddle and snuffle away with' 
’em at church, if you like; but that’s 
out of my way quite. All I want of 
you is to gel yourselves perfect in 
country-dances and a set of quadrilles, 
that I’ll send you; and then, when 
Christmas comes, Lai, lal, de ral ” 
(here he recommenced liis capers), 
“ Lal, lal, fal de riddle la 1 We’ll see 
what you are made of, and sliew you 
a thing or two. Yes, yes, my boy I 1 
mean to astonish the natives.” And 
he concluded with a somerset, head 
over heels, which brought him close 
to Ins visitor; before whom lie stood 
erect, exclaiming, “ Wliat do you tliink 
of that ?” 

The exciseman was too much amazed 
to find a ready reply, and began rub¬ 
bing bis eyes, as though doubtful of 
their evidence. 

“ Well,” resumed his entertainer, 
“ you dance off now, for I’ve ever so 
many more^people to see;” and lie 
pulled tlie bell for Stiff, at whose ap- 

E oarance he dismissed his visitor, with 
alf-a-dozen profound bows and fan¬ 
tastical grimaces; which, if possible, 
increased Jiis bewilderment. 

“ Your master’s a rum un,” quoth 
Humphries to Ned, in the passage. 

“ Ay, and so am I, as tliey say,” 
replied Stiff. “ Like master, like 
man.” s 

“ Is he always in this way ?” asked 
tlie exciseman. . / 

“ No,” said Ned, drily; “ he a'h’t 
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in this way now: for this ivtlie wav 
out, you see; and^ there — tne door^s 
open; so march,' wiil you, for 1 can’t 
be bothered with questions now.” And 
again, in a Cerberus-Iikc fashion, he 
closed the front-door. 

While these interviews were in pro¬ 
gress, mine host of the Wliite Horse 
had been ** making himself at home,” 
according to old Ned’s instructions; 
and, as he had not been unusually ab¬ 
stemious during the earlier part of the 
day, was waxing merry when he re¬ 
ceived his summons to attend the 
squire. 

On entering the parlour, he saw at 
the table a tali, stout, athletic, elderly 
gentleman, dressed in an immense 
blue military frock, embellished with 
a multitude of black silk frogs, tassels, 
ike. 

“ lie's an officer, sure enough!” 
thought the landlord. “ My eyes! 
what a face! It’s like a full moon, 
only for the colour.” 

“ (.'ome, Master Boniface, be sealed, 
will you!” cried the gcntlemun. “ I 
want to see what you’re like. Help 
yourself, will ye I” and he pushed a 
decanter across the table. “ There, 
that’.s a clean glass. Come, come, 
none of your confounded ceremony ! 
J.eave that to your tea-drinkers. Come, 
what are you gaping about ? One 
would think you were the old one, 
and I’d oflered you a bottle of lioly- 
water.” 

“ Thank your honour, you’re very 
kind,” stammered Jeremiah Brown. 
“ But, you see,-I’ve just been taking a 
glass of grog, as old Stiff-” 

“ Oh I you prefer spirits, eh ?’’ ob¬ 
served his host. “ V'^ery well, here 
they are of all sorts. Mix for yourself, 
and I'll take a tumbler with you as 
soon as I’ve finished this bottle, for 1 
don’t like heel-taps.” 

“ Humph!”thought Brown, “this’ll 
be a longish job, then ; for the decanter 
isn’t half out.” So he “ brewed,” as 
he was desired, muttering, at the same 
lime, something about being sorry to 
give so much trouble. 

“ Bah !” exclaimed the great man; 
“one would think you were a boarding- 
school miss, instead of a landlord. 
That isn’t half a glass! Fill it up with 
brandy, unless you mean to have a ht 
of the mulligrubs. Zounds! I’ll have 
no milk-and-water ways Here 1 Pass 
jne one of those tumblers, will ye I 
Xliere,.tl>At’s better. I bate these little 


thimble-glasses—one can’t taste the 
wine. Well, here’s luck to you and 
your ramping, flying dragon, lion, or 
horse, or whatever you call it!’’ And, 
having filled the tumbler to the brim, 
he tossed it off at a draught. 

“ Well,” thought Bonifece, “ if he 
can stand that, he can stand any thing! 
But, howsoniever, I must do the gen¬ 
teel thing, I suppose.” So he got 
upon his legs, and “returned thanks 
for the honour done him” and the 
\Wiite Horse, and finished by wishing 
the squire health and happiness for 
many years; and then, warmed by the 
trepidation of speaking in such august 
presence, and excited by example, lie 
manfully tossed off his rummer like¬ 
wise, as tlie most approved method of 
doing “ the genteel thing.” 

When he had recovered from a fit 
of coughing, he was much surprised to 
find that Tiis host had again helped 
himself, and Uic remnant in the de¬ 
canter looked exceedingly small. 

“Brew again, quick!” said the gi¬ 
gantic wine-bihber: “or take a glass 
of short. Something stuck in your 
throat, that’s all. I shall join you in 
a few minutes, for I’m very partial to 
a friendly glass of grog. Brandy and 
water settles the wine, and agrees with 
me better than any thing else. Be¬ 
sides, this”— and he emptied the re¬ 
mainder *into his tumbler—“this is 
only the second bottle I’ve had to¬ 
day, for I never reckon tlie white 
wasli; so I really begin to want somc- 
tliing.” 

“ Humph!” thought Boniface, “he’s 
a good un, at any rate; though I don’t 
exactly take that for Gospel. IIow- 
somever, when he begins to go to 
brandy and water, it '11 be rnra if I 
can’t stand that longest.” But all that 
he ventured to observe was that brandy 
was “ a very good thing, and couldn't 
do no harm to nobody.” 

So presently they set to, “toe to 
toe, in real earnest,’’drinking the said 
spirit, with a modicum of water. Tlieir 
conversation under such circumstances 
was, of course, not worth relating; and 
it terininSited by an effort on the part 
of Jeremiah Brown at making a second 
speech in honour of his hospitable en¬ 
tertainer : but, instead of rising on his 
legs, he sank upon the floor; from 
wliich he was picked up by old 
Stiff, and Anally trundled home in a 
wheelbarrow, 
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Cbap. IV. 

*■ Oil the morning following the inter¬ 
views related in the last chapter, Mr. 
I’itns Spriggs tied his pigtail in a new 
black riband, and made' other prepara¬ 
tions for going up to Lark llall, 
according to the invitation, which his 
spouse would not permit him to at¬ 
tend to on the preceding evening. At 
the door of his shop he wasc, however, 
met by the exciseman, who, after the 
usual morning salutations, spake of (he 
extraordinary dancing scene between 
the squire and himself. “ Bless my 
heart 1” exclaimed Titus ; “ only think 
of that! It was just the same with 
him here. Hop, skip, and jump'— 
out o* the shop like a Merryandrew! 
Well, well—it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. If he has dances, and 
such like, there must be ladies to make 
'em up — and they all like cakes, and 
sweatmeats, and such like —and they 
take sugar—and then there will be 
lots of tea-drinking — and so-^— 
But here comes the clerk. I wonder 
what he’ll think of such doings. Let 
us keep our own counsel, and hear 
what he’s got to say of his own 
accord." 

As the projected encouragement of 
psalm-singing had excited strange pre¬ 
sentiments of coming triumgfi in the 
mind of Williams, and tliereby greatly 
disturbed bis usually quiet slumbers, 
he was not Jong in coming to the 
point. His auditors listened for awhile 
in silent astonishment; hut when he 
talked of the squire’s extreme gravity, 
the exciseman gave way to a loud fit 
of laughter, and exclaimed, “ Well, 
I’m blest if he isn’t a proper rum ’un 1 
To think of his being up to such a rig 
as that! — make yoii believe he was 
serious! — ha, ha, ha! W’hy, he got 
hold o’ me by both hands, and made 
me dance round the room with him, 
like a young kitten, whether I would 
or no. Oh, my sides! Why, lie’s 
regularly bamboozled you, my hearty! 
Only ask neighbour Spriggs here how 
he capered away in his sliop last 
night.’’ * 

An unbidden flush now glowed on 
tlie cheeks of tlie parwh-clerk, who felt 

'^.iiOonviDced that tVlmtever “ rig or bam- 
liooslement ” be might be the subject 

was got up by bis neighbours, and 
not by the squire. So be expressed 
that opinion somewhat wrathfally and 
roundly} andj, telling tijcm that tliey 


might find somebofly else to make a 
fool of,*was about to depart, when 
Slade, the butcher, rode up, on horse¬ 
back, saying that he was going to a 
neighbouring town, to see after another 
fat beast for Christmas, as the sqdire 
would want lots of meat, and he ex¬ 
pected there’d be rare doingfs. 

“ Well, what do you think of him?" 
afked the exciseman. 

** What, the young ’irn, you mean V* 
saW the butcher: “ hang me if I know. 
He’s got a queer girlish way of talking; 
but, mayhap, that’s the fast fashion. 
Ilowsomever, if they goes on to |>ay 
their way as thejr’ve begun, that’s all 
as I care about. 1 suppose they must 
be uncle and nephew, as old Ned says 
he never saw the young un’s father. 
But, drat it! he talked as if he was 
master tob, with his yaw, yaw. But, 
however, give me the old un for choice, 
with his jolly red nose. Well, can I 
do any thing for you in my way at 
market ? 1 must be oft'.’’ 

“ .fust tell us first," said Mr.'Ktus. 
Spriggs, “ what the squire said to you, 
and what sort of a man he appeared 
to you to be; for we have a sort of 
diflereiice of ojiinion. Did he seem to 
you to be a serious kind of man, or 
fond of joking? And about what age 
do you think him ?" 

“ As for his age, 1 should think ho 
wasn’t much more than twenty," re¬ 
plied the butcher; “ and as for joking 
and being serious, he wasn’t either one 
or t’other, but talked mimminy ])im- 
miny like, as if he’d got his mouth 
full o’ sugar-plums. But wliat are you 
g.tping about, like so many stuck pigs ? 
You’ve all seen him, haven’t you, as 
well as me ? However, I can’t stop 
to argufy the matter now, or 1 shall 
lose my market. So, good luck to 
you 1" And, putting spurs to his horse, 
he was presently out of sight. 

“ Come, neighbour.'*,’’ said Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, “ tjon’l let us go to fall out. 
You see there are two squires— tAat's 
very plain. So you, neighbour Wil¬ 
liams, must have seen one, and Hum¬ 
phries and I the other.” 

“ That won’t do, neither,” said the 
clerk, dt^gedly; " make me believe 
a man of upwards cf thirty is no 
more than twenty! And thm a red 
nose !—why, it was quite the contrary. 
Nonsense I I’ll tell you what, Master 
Titus Sprigs, I’m <]uite ashaiUed of 
you. A man of your time of life I 

I ibottJdp't have expectfid H of y^> 
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As fpr Humphries here, lie’s always 
running liis rigs upon somel^y; but 
I’ll thank him to hnd somebody else.’’ 
As for tliat," said the exciseman, 
there’s any rig in the case, it’s 
either with you or the squire himself. 
Hut, drat it! what can the butcher be 
thinking of? L can’t make head nor 
tail of it.” 

After some furllier ineffoclual at¬ 
tempts to uniuvel tlie mystery^ the trio 
agreed to adjourn to Jones, the brick¬ 
layer’s, whom they found busily en¬ 
gaged in calculating his .estimate for 
the lodge. In reply to their inquiries, 
he aftirmed that the short, stout gentle¬ 
man, whom he had .seen, was certainly 
not less than forty ; and that his nose 
was by no means red. 1 guess,” he 
added, ** that he must be the uncle of 
t’other that was down here before, 
though Ned Still' would have it that 
he was the.same. Hut that’s all non¬ 
sense. I suppose the old chap forgot 
which I saw,” 

This account made matters worse. 
Any thing like reasoning upon such 
contradictory evidence was out of the 
question; and the more they talked, 
the more inexplicable became tiic 
mystery. At length it was ^noposed, 
and carried mm. con., that they should 
all go to the White Horse, and, each 
keeping his own tale to himself, hear 
what mine host had to say about the 
squire. 

They were ushered into the well- 
known room by the jolly landlady 
herself, who wiped down the table 
with her apron, and then, with a signi- 
/ ''•cant smile, said, Ay, I know what 
you all here at this time o’ day. 

• *ell, he’s just getting up, and will be 
down directly. 1 suppose you’ll none 
of you be the worse for a drop of 
sumniut comfortable this morning ; 
for you was all up at tiie hall, I under¬ 
stand, though my poor Jerry came home 
the latest. ^Vell, I can’t think how 
gentlemen can do such things. 1 never 
knew Jerry lose count o’ the number 
u’ glasses be drank but three times 
before. Once was the day we were 
married, and—but here he comes, I 
declare.” • 

“ lleic 1 am, my boysl” cried mine 
host, rolling into the room, and yet 
under the influence ofliis last night’s 
potatior,s. ** Dash my wig, if the 
squire an’t a reg'lar buett o' trumps! 
1 thought I could stand it pretty well; 
hiut^ bless your heart, l*d no more 


chance than my granny. He’s famous 
company, though—quite free and easy 
— and says he’ll make one. of our club. ^ 
Npt a bit of pride nor nonsense about 
him. There’s nothing else stands in 
the why of tliat but your saitctifled rule 
about swearing, neighbour Williams. 

1 thopght^ when you proposed it, as it 
would be in tlie way of genteel com¬ 
pany. You’ve caught we out some¬ 
times eveq—but the squire 1 my eyes, 
he swears like a trooper! And, talk¬ 
ing of that, I think he is one, for I took 
notice that he had on a pair of whap- 
ping spurs, besides his great blue mili¬ 
tary coat, with such a lot of finery 
about it. Egad, he’s a strapper! I 
sltould think there’s cloth enough in 
that there concern as he wears to make 
me a reg’lar suit, and leave plenty of 
cabbage for the tailor. I doni believe 
lie’s a bit under six feet three or four; 
and such a pair of shoulders 1 Hut, 
however, you’ye all seen him, as well 
as me.” 

The amazement of his visitors is not 
to \>e described. Each vainly endea¬ 
voured to reconcile what he heard with 
what he had witnessed ; and then they 
stared at each other, like children at a 
pnppet-show, wondering what would 
come next. 

“ Why, you all seem dumbfoundered 
tliis morning,'” resumed the landlord. 

“ Come,*there’s no great miracle in a 
country squire’s joining such u respect¬ 
able club, after all; though, to be sure, 
it’s a bit of a feather in our caps. 
However, let'us get rid of that cursed 

rule against dam-Hullo! I’d almost 

put my foot in it. Come, there's enough 
members here to begin and propose it, 
any how. So 1 vote for its being ex- 
pugnatecl. You’ll second me, won’t 
you. Master Spriggs?” 

“ Ahem, my good fellow,” said the 
sIiopkcc|>er, “ tliere must be some mis¬ 
take. You said that you had been 
taking a drop too much last night, 
and I can't help fancying that you 
have mistaken your dreams for what 
happened before. I remember once 
myself, when niy first boy was chris¬ 
tened ”-A_ 

Here mine host interrupted the 
speaker, by breaking the objectionable 
club-rule in no equivocal manner; and 
then repeated his account of the brandy¬ 
drinking, swearing, military colossys, 
with additions. 

There's some preeious bam^zling 
sepewbere;” tha exdsemp}. 
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“ Here’s Master Williams says as lie 
was just like a Methodist parson, and 
talked of nothing but prayers and 
psalm-singing; and I’ll take my davy 
that I should have taken him for a 
dancing-master, or such like, and so 
would Master Spriggs—and so we’re 
two to one, any how.” 

“11a, ha, ha I a psalm - singer !” 
roared Uoniface; “ lla, ha! Come, 
tliat is a good un, any how—lla, ha, 
ha!” But, in the height of his laughter, 
hestopped short,looked suddenlygrave, 
and rubbed his forehead. “ Humph !” 
lie then continued, “ there’s something 
unnatural in this concern. 1 remember 
now what old Ned told me. Humph! 
I’ve lost the pot, any how, for I’m 
bothered, sure enough. Hang me if 1 
like the looks of it. Egad — cugh ! I 
feel a little qualmish. I must go and 
get a drop o’ short.” And, leaving his 
neighbours, he went to the bar to help 
himself. „ 

Now, as any thing like a regular 
detail of the subsequent consultations 
of the Magglewellites would be fur \oo 
voluminous, we must be content to 
state, briefly, that the lawyer and doc¬ 
tor were called in to assist; and when 
it ap{}eared evident that no light could 
be thrown upon the mystery by talking, 
they proceeded in a body to the hall. 

After knocking and ringii^ at the 
iron gate for nearly half an hour, they 
were about to go away in despair, 
when the deaf old cook was seen 
coming out of the house toward them. 
On reaching the gate, she looked some¬ 
what surprised at tlie sight of so many 
persons ; but being utterly incognisant 
of their inquiries,merely shook her head, 
and said, “ Master's gone back to town, 
and taken Ned with him. Nobody at 
home but me. No use wiiiting. Don't 
know when’ll come back. Didn’t say.” 

In vain the mystified people exerted 
their lungs to the utmost. She shook 
her head at all their interrogatories, 
and replied, “ Can’t hear a word 
and having repeated that unsatisfactory 
assertion several times, she shrugged 
up her shoulders and toddled off into 
the house, leaving the inquirer# outside 
of the gate. 

Our party next had an interview 
widi the Scotch gardener, who, it 
seemed, had never yet seen Ids master, 
having been absent, on the preceding 
diiy, to make certain purchases for the 
shrabbery and hot-house. All that he 
knew of the fitmily afTairs was, that he 


had ordem to sleep at tlie Hall till old 
Ned’s return, and that he had a good 
place, and so never “ fashed ” himself 
about other folk’s concerns. 

Oil that night tltere was holden, 
at the White Horae, an extraordinary 
meeting of the club, at which every 
member repeated his own story, and 
most of them with a somewhat stronger 
colouring than at first;' some, perhap.s, 
in consequence of the unexpected in¬ 
ter,est attachc-d thereto, some from the 
unconquerable habit of embellishing, 
and others to increase their own im¬ 
portance. 

These recitals, of course, spread 
tlirough the town and the vicinity on 
the morrow, and, of course, lost nothing 
by repetition. The swearing toper, witli 
whom the landlord got drunk, w:is said, 
during their sitting, to have grown from 
seven to eight, nine, ten, and twelve 
feet high ; and was, by certain novel¬ 
reading spinsters, supposed to be akin 
to tlie spectre of Otranto, who con¬ 
tinued to magnify himself till the castle 
was unable to contain him. The ex-' 
ciseman’s dancing-master was reported 
to have flown about the room like a 
bird ; and tlic gentleman in black was 
thought to be one loo well known as 
an amateur of dark habits. The former 
ghost stories appertaining to the haunt¬ 
ed house were naturally revived, and 
dildtctl so as to matcli with recent 
events; and, by the influence of the 
whole united, the town of Magglew'cll 
was kept in a state of fearful agitation 
till the return of old Ned StilT, who, 
in reply to all inquiries, denjurely said, 
“ Ah, 1 told you how it would be — 
I knew raa.ster would bother you. 
never seems twice alike, someho . i 
It’s a way he has. But, pshaw! that’s 
nothing to what I have seen abroad.” 
It is now time to explain the mystifi¬ 
cation. 

Chap. V. 

Captain 6eorge Barnwell was one 
of those fortunate fellows who, at the 
close of the peninsular war, cared Htllo 
about half pay. Certain family events, 
not needful to be recounted, had placed 
him in possession of a handsome for¬ 
tune; and being, moreover, blest by 
nature will) high health and an abun¬ 
dant flow of spirits, he resolved to 
enjoy himself. So he hunted pleasure 
for awhile; a.id, in due course, an-ived 
at the conviction, that the perfection 
theceof was not attaiuabla, save by 
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Mttiting himself with a certai&fair lady, 
fherefore he wooed licr, anu became 
“ a thriving wooerand then, not 
being provided with a house, pur¬ 
chased Lark Hall, a place which the 
.said lady well knew, having received 
tlie earlier part of her education at the 
“ seminary'- formerly there established. 

On his first visit, he was accom¬ 
panied by a well-known improver of 
grounds, to whom he transferred the 
task of giving orders to»the butcher, 
carelessly observing, “ You arc more 
used to these things than I am, so do 
as you would at your own house; and 
as the man does not know me, he’ll 
lake you for the master, I daresay.” 
“ Very well,” said the jolly red-nosed 
amateur of the picturesque; and he 
acted accordingly, little dreaming of 
tlje confusion which he should thereby 
create. Hut when old Ned Stiff, in bis 
dry humorous way, afterwards related 
the particulars thereof, his inastcr 
thought the joke too goo<l a thing to 
lie diop])ed. So, on his return to 
I.ondon, he mentioned it to certain of 
Ills waggish friends ; and it was finally 
arranged that a parly should be made, 
to go down to the Hall and give the 
Maggie well ites what some called “ a 
benefit," and others “ a poser.’' 

llie performance of this whimsical 
expedition was deferred only till the 
arrival of long nights; on one of which 
the fun-loving set entered the premises, 
unperceived, by the gate in the London 
road, and, in about an hour after, sat 
down to a plain, but substantial dinner, 
in a room separated only by folding- 
doors from that in which their vicliiiis 
were to be successively inlrod»iced. 
Two of the parly, however, one an 
actor, and the other a young law- 
stiulent, being unable to wait till the 
regular jierformance of the farce,' had 
previously paid separate visits to tlio 
apoUiecary and the shopkeeper, as 
before related. 

The dinner went off in jovial anti¬ 
cipation of what was to follow; and 
nothing pariicnlar was observable, save 
that the tall, stout gentleman, vvbo li|id' 
been Squire Barnwell’s coloiiel, s^rcely 
sipped bis wine, tliongh he V.as reck¬ 
oned by many to be a six-b'oUle mail. 
“ Never mind me,” said he; “'let the 
landlord come last. I'll bring ijp rpy 
lee-way then, as the sailo^ say, witn a 
wet sail.” 

When all was pre()ared, and. the 
townsfolk were in wailing, old JSfed 
vop. XV. jjo, xc. 


proceeded to unbolt the folding-doors 
communicating with the scene of action; 
and a screen being placed on the other* 
side, tliey were left sufficiently open to 
enable the party to hear all Uiat passed. 

Then, one by one, each enacted his 
part, as before related; and there aj)- 
pcared no danger of discovery, save 
when the actor began to dance with the 
exciseman, and then the young law- 
.stndent could not suppress a titter, 
which, however, was not noticed by 
tITe astonished gauger. 

When all w.is over, the colonel 
returned, somewhat elevated, to the 
company, and declared mine host of 
the White Horse to be a positive sand¬ 
bag. “ But I’ve saturated him at last,” 
be added ; “ and so, now, let us liegin 
to enjoy ourselves nitionally. Upon 
my word, I hardly know wlicther such 
practical jokes are becoming to a per¬ 
son of my age and standing. It’s all 
very well for yon young fellows.” 

“L'pon my honour, I'm half ashamed 
of it loo,” said the short, .stout gcnlle- 
inan, who had been mystifying the 
niasorr. 

The younger part of the company, 
of course, highly enjoyed tl»is semi- 
repenlance of their ciders. The glass 
continued to circulate. Each gave a 
ludicrous description of the amaze¬ 
ment evinced by the individual with 
whom he had just had an interview. 
Anticipations of the natives’ astonish¬ 
ment, when tliey came to compare 
notes on the morrow, followed. And 
all went on merrily with the jokers 
till two o’clock in the morning, when 
old Ned came in and announced that 
their carriages were in waiting on the 
l.ondon road. 

Then the parly broke up and re¬ 
turned to town, taking the old fellow 
with them, to baffle all inquiry. 

Something like compunction was 
felt by tlie young squire, when he 
subsequently learned the consternation 
into which the whole town was thrown 
by his frolic. But the love of fun rose 
uppermost; and, certainly, it was not 
compas^on alone that induced him to 
give anollier invitation to the same .set 
a few weeks after. “ I can offer you 
beds now,” said be; “ and as the 
blockheads must soon know that I am 
no conjuror, we may as well have a 
little sport in undeceiving them, as dto 
allow the truth to come out in the 
regular huin-drum way.” He then 
related his plan ; which was to go, in 
3 F • 
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a body, into the town, and to call upon 
^nd cMt with the perplexed individuals, 
i|i broad daylight, each addressing him¬ 
self to one by whom he had not been 
seen previously. 

Accordingly, one unusually fine win¬ 
ter’s morning, the town of Magglewell 
was all in commotion at the appearance 
ofsix well-dressed gentlejnen, who came, 
lounging, laughing, and talking toge¬ 
ther, down the principal streel. 

IMr. Titus Spriggs, having caugljt 
sight of them at some distance, called 
hastily for his best coat, threw off his 
apron, and contrived to be at the door 
to receive the jerking, dancing squire, 
and his friends, who all forthwith 
entered the shop. 

“ Happy to see you down among 
us again, sir,” stammered Titus to the 
actor; who instantly, looking at him 
with well-feigned astonishment, replied, 
“ Egad, that’s funny! See me again, 
eh ? Don’t remember ever seeing you 
Itefure. Happy to make your acquaint¬ 
ance though.” • 

Hereupon neighbour Spriggs’s eye¬ 
brows wore elevated, his chin dropped, 
and his lips parted, but spake not; 
and ete he could set them in motion, 
one of the party, dressed in black, and 
of a most demure aspect, addressed 
him, saying, “ Last time I was here, 
Mr. Spriggs, you neglected •to come 
up to the Hall, as I requested. It is 
impossible that you can have forgotten, 
or your memory must be very bad in¬ 
deed. I ordered a pound of tea of you. 
^Vhy do you stare so ? I stood here at 
the time—just precisely on the spot 
where I stand now; and you were 
behind the counter.” 

Titus here cast a bewildered glance 
round him, and perceiving a smile on 
the countenance of one of his visitors, 
ventured to smile likewise, and, jerk¬ 
ing back bis pigtail, replied, “ Ah, 
I see, sir—you re up to a bit of a joke ; 
but you may depend upon’t, sir, that 
I’ll step up to’the Hall whenever you 
please.” 

“ You are grievously mistaken,” 
said the gentleman in black, solemnly: 
“ I am not given to jokes ; nor can 1 
imagine what you can sec in me or 
my demeanour to hazard such an ob¬ 
servation. Really, I am astonished. 
You will, however, now be pleased to 
sAid in your bill, in order that It may 
be duly examined and discharged. 1 
wish you a good morning. Come, 
gentlemeni let proceed towards the 


church. l/!'ust the clerk and the singers 
have not treated my exhortations as a 
jokeand, bowing stiffly, he left the 
shop with an ait,of increased gravity, 
accompanied by his friends. 

Tben, leaving Titus to digest his 
poser as he might, they continued their 
progress, and next visited the butcher, 
with whom a similar scene was enacted, 
the short, stout, middle-aged gentleman 
referring lo the order for meat given 
by 'the young law-student, who, in a 
drawling tone, averred that it was very 
strange how he could possibly be mis¬ 
taken for a gentleman at least twice 
his weight. 

Leaving the butcher’s shop, our wags 
then encountered the bricklayer, who, 
on addressing the stout gentleman, was 
referred to the young lawyer, who in¬ 
quired if the estimate for the lodge was 
yet completed, according to the plan 
which he had brought down and handed 
over, for that purpose, on his last visit. 
“ I beg your pardon, sir,” stammered 
poor Jones,'' but I have no other plan, 
e.\cept what this gentleman gave me 
and he turned to the short, stout man, 
who laughingly replied, “ I give you 
an order for a lodge 1 lla, ha, ha! 
Why, the man’s crazed. A lodge to 
my chambers in the Temple 1 Capital 1” 
These Maggiewellites are the fun¬ 
niest fellows in the world 1” exclaimed 
the actor. “This beats the shopkeeper’s 
swearing that I gave him an order for 
tea.” 

“ Well, well, neighbour Jones,” said 
the young lawyer, “ you will recollect 
yourself presently. This Is not tlie 
first transaction wo have had togetlier, 
and so I shall overlook your having 
overshot the mark at your lunch this 
morning; though 1 hope it does not 
happen often. You will please to step 
up to the Hall after you have taken a 
nap.” 

“Alas,” cried the gentleman in black, 
“ 1 fear, my^good friend, Barnwell, that 
you have taken up your domicile in a 
neighbourhood which is sadly demo¬ 
ralised. Pry’thee, let us proceed to 
the church ; for the aspect of a fellow- 
creature thus disguised is a grief unto 
my spirit.” 

“ Not anotlier word now,” said tijc 
young man authoritatively to Jones; 
and forthwith the party moved on. 

As this last conversation had taken 
place in the middle of the street, not 
more than twenty yards above the 
White Horse, it was observed, though 
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unheard, by mine iiost, wh<^ therefore, 
hastily prepared himself for a visit 
from the jovitU gigantic squire, whose 
head stood conspicuous above his com> 
l>anions. 

“ There he is, large as life!” cried 
.Teremiah, “ and a lot , of company with 
him,—^all good fellows. I’ll be bound, 
though one looks deuccdly like a 
paiiion. Kgad, they’re coming this 
way! I must go out tg receive him, 
1 supposeand forthwith he bustled 
to the door. 

As the party were advancing slowly, 
tlM! actor stepped nimbly forward from 
the rust, and, with a hop, skip, and 
jump, brought himself in contact with 
llonifacc, whose hand he seized, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Well, how are you, my 
hearty? Got tl»e belter of our last 
bout, I hope ? Come, come I none of 
your sheepishness — I hate all that sort 
of nonsense. Before dinner or after, 
you’ll always find me the same man.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” stammered 
.Teremiah ilrown : “ you’re fond of a 
joke, sir, I see; but I must speak to 
tile squire, if you pleaseand ad¬ 
vancing, hat in hand, to the colonel, 
lie continued, “ Clad to see your 
honour down among us once more. 
Hope you’ve had your health, sir. 
Hope you’ve come to stay now for 
good and all.” 

“ What does the man mean ?” ex¬ 
claimed the colonel, drawing himsdf 
up to his full height. “ See me again ? 
Come to stay ?” 

“ How now, my hearty ?” cried the 
actor: “ you don’t know that gentle¬ 
man, do you ?” 

“ I think 1 ought,” grumbled Boni- 
fiice; “ but, howsomever, 1 didn’t 
mean no offence; and if so be as the 
squire wishes to forget, I’m not the 
man to rip up oW grievances—and so, 
mum’s the word.” 

“ This is incomprehensible,” ex¬ 
claimed the colonel. 

“I opine that the landlord hath 
lunched witii the layer of bricks,” 
groaned tbe gentleman in black. 

“ Why, my buck of trumps,” ex¬ 
claimed the actor, “ you surely can’t 
fancy that you saw that gentleman at 
I.ark Hall, when you and I had a set-to 
at brandy and water? , Ha, bal I see 
you do tlibugh. Well, you were worse 
cut than I thought you*then; for we 
had it all to ourselves.” 

“ Cotne, Barnwell,” said the colonel, 
stiffly, “ let us move ou to the church, 


and not waste our time here—this is 
too ridiculous. I join you in drinking 
brandy, when I never take any thing 
stronget than soda-water 1” And mov¬ 
ing on, he was followed by all but the 
actor, who again took mine host’s hand, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and called 
him a hearty fellow ; but, as he left him, 
added, “ You siiouldn’t pull quite so 
hard of a. morning; I’m really quite 
sorry to see you in this state so soon.” 

• Williams, the clerk, having been 
apprised by Stiff of the squire’s in¬ 
tended visit to the church, stood ready, 
in the porch, to receive him, and wel¬ 
comed the demure-looking gentleman 
most respectfully. 

“ I am not fond of talking,” observed 
the latter; “ and, if I were, methinks 
a church is not exactly the place for 
greetings. Besides, I know not why 
you should address yourself particu¬ 
larly to me, aa we are utter strangers.” 

■ Williams stared; and thinking the 
squire was unnecessarily humble-mind¬ 
ed, as well as devout and eccentric, 
endeavoured to divide his attention 
equally among the party, during the 
process of shewing the lions. But 
when that xvas completed, and they 
were again in the churchyard, he was 
surprised by the colonel, who inquired 
if he had yet received tlie trombone, 
which he had ofdered to be sent from 
London. 

“ No, your honour,” replied lie, “ I 
haven’t heard of any yet; though I 
knew we should soon have something, 
because ”- 

“ Of course,” observed the colonel: 
“ when I make a promise, I mean 
what I say. You remember the con¬ 
versation we had together ou the sub¬ 
ject of psalm-singtng, and, no doubt, 
have attended to the hints 1 then threw 
out. Indeed, I feel that I can place 
confidence in you. You are a sedate, 
steady person. I wish I could say as 
much for the rest of the townspeople; 
but, positively, all tbe people I have 
met this morning seem fuddled, and 
don’t even know who I am.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t,” thought Wil¬ 
liams ; and sidling up to the gentle¬ 
man in black, he said, in a loW tone, 
“ I’m sure, sir, it’s very kind of your 
friend to give us a trombone — it’s 
what one couldn’t have expected qfa. 
stranger; but it’s all owing to your 
recommendation. I suppose he mis¬ 
takes me for the curate though, os I’m 
sure 1 uever saw him before. Bqt 
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that’s no matter. And when we get 
#1)6 instruments and music-books that 
yon were so good as to promise - 
** I promise you instruments and 
music r' roared the demure-looking 
gentleman ; ** not for you nor all the 

S salm-smiting howlers in Christendom. 

[o,no; I’ll lend no hand in martyring 
good King David, not 11” 

At tin's the astonished parjsh-clerk 
started back and stood aghast, and, 
unable to retain their gravity, some o£ 
the party retreated; but the colonel 
stood firm, and turning round, said 
seriously, “ Do not mind what my 
friend says, Williams: he has no ear 
for music — that is his misfortune. 
Continue your practice steadily, and 
depend on me. I wish you a good 
morning; and thank you for your 
civility in shewing us the church, the 
state of which does you infinite credit, 
as I hope that of the sipging-gallery 
will ere long.” And, as he spake, ho 
walked off, leaving the functionary to 
lock up his doors and wonder. ' 
A few minutes after the exciseman 
was roused from one of his stock-taking 
calculations, by the entrance of a short, 
stout gentleman, who, with his hat on 
one side, and a smile on his counte¬ 
nance, came gaily tripping and dancing 
from the door to the mystically chalked 
table, with marvellous agility fdf a man 
of twenty stone. " Ilah I” cried he to 
the astonished gauger, " you don’t re¬ 
collect me either, eh ? Strange folks, 
you Magglevvellites. Fal, lal, de ral!” 
Here he cut a somewhat awkward 
caper: “ Fal de riddle! I’m out of 
wind a little this morning—ongh,ough ! 
Well, well, never mind ! I told you I 
meant to astonish the natives.” 

“ Egad, I think you will do that, 
sure enough, if you go on so,” Ihougljt 
the exciseman; but I’ll make myself 
scarce, at any rate. Tlie fellow is .stark, 
staring mad, that’s clear enough !” and 
whisking nimbly round his corpulent 
visitor, he rushed out into the passage, 
where he was amazed to find himself 
in the presence of the dancing squire 
and his friends, llis staramerifi'g apo¬ 
logy, and useless claim of previous ac¬ 
quaintance with bis capering singing- 
master, need not be recapitulated, on 
account of their similarity to what had 
previondy occurred to his neighbours. 

There remained now only the apo- 
tliecaiy 8n4 the lawyer to be visited ; 


but the fi^rmer was absent on his 
rounds, luckily for him, as, in the 
humour the party were in, he certainly 
would not have been spared, parti¬ 
cularly as Captain Barnwell declined 
taking his part in attempting to mys¬ 
tify the lawyer. The reasons he gave 
were that it would be useless, and that, 
as he should have business of import¬ 
ance to transact with him, there might 
be spme danger of having his character 
misunderstood^ 

So, after a consultation, it was agreed 
that Mr. Simkins should be invited to 
dinner, and made a participator in their 
amusement; and he came accordingly: 
and being a man of somewhat dry 
humour, and withal well disposed to 
keep on the best terms with the new 
squire, lie entered into the frolic, and 
promised to keep up “ the astonish¬ 
ment of the natives ” to the hearts’ 
content of all. And be subsequently 
kept his word, by listening awfully, at 
the club, to all bis neighbours'’ tales, 
without presuming to make any com¬ 
ment ; but, when directly appealed to, 
he shook his head, looked mysterious, 
and merely said that, after what he 
had witnessed at the Hall, he should 
not be surprised at any thing. 

Thus, after this second visitation, 
Lark Hall was the subject of yet more 
general interest. The various charac¬ 
ters that had appeared were discussed ; 
and the great question was, Which 
was tire master ?” Tlie progress of in¬ 
quiry, of course, split the town into 
factions; for, besides the mystics, who 
were numerous, and who attributed all 
to supernatural agency, there were the 
“ dancing-squire-ites,” the “ psalmo- 
dians,” the “ short-slout-gentleman- 
ites,” the “ dandy-ites,” and the 
“ great-sold ier-ites.” 

Even as in great nations, so was it 
in the town of Magglewell. Party spi¬ 
rit waxed vjpicat—long and warm 
piihlic debates ended in private quar¬ 
rels—old established friendships were 
shaken—and at length matters arrived 
at such a pitch, that the club itself was 
about to be broken up. 

At this oritical period, however, the 
squire got married, and came down to 
reside at the Hall, bringing his wife 
with him; and from that period all 
discussion gradually ceased, as every 
body then etusily discerned “ which 
was the master.” 
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This is a w6rk of no value, except as 
it serves to shew what is the folly of 
pcoiilc who write conceitedly on sub¬ 
jects of which they know nothing. 
The writer is a well-meaning man, but 
without talent of any kind, and filled 
with commonplace absurdities, which 
he imagines to be marks of philosophy 
and lib^eralism. Ilis own account of 
his book is as follows:— 

“ I have treated of the four great, and 
peculiar divisions of Ireland separatelj', 
and have conducted the traveller through 
eiith in turn. M’ilh Connaught, as being 
the least known, and perhaps, on that 
account, the most awakening, T have 
commenced. Connaught has, till lately, 
had an ill name. It is, however, rapidly- 
undergoing that process w'hich will alike 
strij) it of its romance and its dangers ; 
of some of its vices, pe.rhaps—-but, per- 
hn]>5, too, some of its virtues. Connaught, 
well governed, its people furnished witlj 
moans and motives to industry, and its 
oppressions taken away, will not, per¬ 
haps, he less civilised a few years henen 
than Wales is now. But it is peculiarly 
hard to jirophe.sy about Ireland. IVlio 
would believe, but through experience, 
that conluries of social neighbontliooil 
siiould have left our sister island what 
she is, and ha.s been through that long 
period I * Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth,’ the greenest, 
the gayest, the softest, at times the 
iiio.st maje.stic of countries,— there she 
.still is, full of sorrow, starvation, and 
Clime. Her widows and orphans die of 
want in the midst of ulnindance—her 
strong men simiul their energies in con¬ 
tests with law and govermuont — tlic 
ministers of religion fight for a mainte- 
nance, and point the weapons of worldly 
■warfare at' their own flocks—pititible 
superstitions close tlie minds of the poor 
against purer doctrines—.while a gene¬ 
ral sense of the iiyustice of a stfsleia steels 
ihoir hearts against the kindest of indi¬ 
vidual counsellors. 

" Such is Ireland’s state. Some dawn¬ 
ing hope of better day-s is rising upon 
her j for even tlie Wild Connaught man 
secs that he is in the hands of a govern¬ 
ment kindly disposed towards his coun¬ 
try. Her condition is looked into, her 
jieople w'ill be fed, her wastes will bo cul¬ 
tivated, her worst grievances redressed. 
Such anticipations make Ireland once 
more a land of hope and promise. The 
hook need not neces.saiiily, we fuel, be 


dismal, which has that name stamped on 
ita pages; and it is sent forth into the 
world not to ask for tears and sighs, but 
to gather up cheerful smiles and glad 
welcomes.” 

Mulgratfe ought to give the writer a 
place. The wild Connaught man and 
the wild Irishman in general must see 
the kindly dispositions of that illus¬ 
trious governor, in his free and easy 
way of letting convicts out of gaol on 
the respectable recommendation of 
turnkeys. It is, however, not quite so 
plain that the Irish people will be fed 
under the administration of a deputy 
appointed by Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 
the main enemy of the poor-laws; and 
it is altogether eertain, that the pitiable 
superstitions of which the writer com¬ 
plains will be upheld in full vigour, as 
long as a System the contrary of that 
which he condemns is allowed to ty- 
innnisc over the country. 

The section of Connaught is sheer 
stupidity, and nothing else. The 
writer has cast his opinions and ob¬ 
servations into tiie shape of a Uilc. A 
young Cunneni'dra man returns home, 
after a considerable absence in Mexico, 
accompanied by a young Mexican 
friend,dnamed Verges; and, of course, 
their adventures are the staple of the ^ 
story. The author is under some de- ’ 
lusion as to the present destiny of 
Mexico,— for one of the first remark;, 
he makes is, that Verges had been ac¬ 
customed to see discomforts similar to 
those of Ireland “ in Spain;” where, 
assuredly, no young Mexican Iras ever 
set foot, and, where, if he had, he 
would not have seen any thing like 
what exists in Cunuemara. In equal 
delusion is he as to the style of lan¬ 
guage used by that class of the Irish 
people with whom he makes his heroes 
converse. In his preface, he speaks 
with due respect of Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s Irish tales; and wc leave it 
to Crofty, if the following, which is a 
fair sample of the whole, is the manner 
of conversation among the natives:— 

" • You do really tliink they would be 
friends with the rectors, if it were not 
for the tithes V 

“ * Sure I„do! why would they not ? 
Let ’em come and live quiet amot% us. 


• The Irish Tourist; or, the People and the PiOTinceB of Ireland. I'Zmo. 
Pp. 270, London, Dartou and Harvey. 1037. ■ 
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not nxing for monej or goods of them 
that don’t belong to em, and irfaj would 
Cot our hearts warm to ’em when we saw 
'em wanning to us 1 I don’t say,’ con¬ 
tinued «he,' but that there must always 
he the differ between the Roman and the 
Protestant; but let them that send the 
rector pay him; 'tis murtherous work 
putting the poor craturs in here, and give 
*em naught to live on but .the bread they 
take from tJiem tliat don’t wnnt^’em, any 
way.’ 

“ ‘ But then th^n say,’ said Vereos,^ 
(taking the Protestant side, our readers 
must observe, by way of exercising the 
good woman’s powers of arguing her 
own,) ‘ they iay that your priests are ig¬ 
norant, and keep you in ignorance : and 
that you will never look for better teacli- 
ing for yourselves or children of your 
own accord, unless they provide it for 
you.' 

“ ‘ It’s all a crochet, yer honour—all 
a concate. Don’t 1 tell you that 1 would 
fain send tlie childer to the new school 1 
and what is it hinders me,' hut tliat the 
Joyces won’t be behovon to the clergy 
any waj- ? And what makes ’em angry 
with the clergy but tbo tithes 1 But ye 
were asking just now about tiie rector. 
Troth, and 1 believe be is a mighty good 
man. ^I'ime he should— inaning that the 
late one was nn awful man for a minister. 
Did O’Rymi tell ye how lie duped the 
bishop that had never been in Cuune- 
niara, and made him buy the bit of glebe 
by the sea, on purpose for him to be 
more convenient for the smuggled goods 1 
Och, many a storehouse and burn did he 
huiid, and many a bale ofilbgotten things 
was hidden there. May be he thought 
’twas kinder taking his living in this way 
than (ighliug with the people for the tithe. 
So there be built up his house, four miles 
out from the church, and looked after the 
potsheeii, and the wine and things. And 
the poor young man that’s come in his 
stead, who knows no more of putshecn 
than a babe, has to toil all the way, come 
the season what it will, to do his duties, 
'riiey say ho has lamt the Irish tongue, 
to be the plainer among the people, poor 
young gentleman! It makes one’s heart 
ache to see him living in a wild place, 
that nobody nor a free trader would take 
to.’” 

Very like the language of Cunne- 
mara, indeed. “ It is murderous work, 
putting the poor creatures in here, 
^nd give them naught*’ [a word, we 
venture to say, never used in Galway] 
** to live on but the hr^ad they take 
froth them that do not want them any 
way.” “ It is all a crotchet” [crotchet/ 
in Galway your honour—all a con¬ 
ceit. DonT 1 tell you that I would 


fain send *the children to the new 
school.” Did O’Ryan tell you how 
he doped” [duped/^ the bishop that 
had never been in Cunnemara,” &c. 
Spelling creature cratur, and so forth, 
does not make this pass as the Irish 
dialect. Mre. Joyce might as well be 
represented as talking in the idiom of 
Jeremy Benthain, with a word or two 
occasionally misspelt. 

The author’s political opinions are to 
be fbuiid in *tne mouth of a Mr. 
O’llyan:— 

" ' If I were an Irishman, I think I 
sliould never wish to leave the land,’ 
said Verges; ‘ if only for this, that tho 
field for virtuous exertion really seems 
boundless.’ 

“ ‘ 'riiere you are right, physically 
and morally : there is an immensity to 
be done; but the great difficulty to cope 
with here is the spirit of party. I am 
known not to be an active politician, and 
therefore I can do moro than most; but 
were I either agitator or Drangoman, 1 
might do nothing but attend party meet¬ 
ings, or help in serving processes and 
recovering tithes, none of which will I 
do. I wish to see the people follow' 
their religious teachers unmolested ; and 
though 1 always tell them what I think, 
when a fair opportunity arises, they never 
find me helping to prop up a sj'stem 
which I feel is not just. I support my 
own Protestant clergymiin as far as T can; 
hut I have no right to help him to take 
his means of support from those who 
have also to pay the ministers of a faith 
they themselves approve. 1 believe many 
Catholic gentlemen would contribute vo¬ 
luntarily towards the remuneration of a 
good clergyman, if they w'ere left free ; 
but they cannot support the present plan, 
and 1 cannot wish they should.’ 

“ ‘ Have you had any of those unfor- 
tunate titlie affrays, or which w'c often 
read, in this neighbourhood V asked 
Verges. 

“ ‘ Alas ! yes. Only last summer—T 
knew the clergyman •well — a worthy, 
wcll-Tnenniug jnan, whose misfortune it 
was to consider it his dut^ to uphold tho 
system in its utmost strictness, for his 
successor’s sake. For himself he would 
have relaxed, for he was not a mercenary 
man, end I believe ho gave away a large 
proportion of his receipts among tho 
people thotfUelves; but nothing could 
persuado him to abate bis claims. Ho 
served processes without mercy, and fol¬ 
lowed them up by seixing stock and 
goods; all the while arguing how un¬ 
reasonable it vffis in tbo people to resist, 
when they knew how kind and liberal 
he was. Good man! he could not be 
made tp perceive that making a good uee 
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of money will not excuse ift being ill- 
gotten— that it was the principle they 
objected to. >Vell, he went on, iu de¬ 
fiance of the gathering murmurs. I beard 
of them i I Jfpew they were gaining force 
every mon^, and all that entreaty could 
effect I did. I begged, at least, that he 
would never use fire-arms, or allow his 
process-servera to carry diem j but I 
soon found that my caution was vain. 
The fact was, be took alarm at some ap¬ 
pearance of resistance _ persuaded him¬ 
self tlie savages were tHirsting for his 
blood—carried pistols always about bim 
for his own defence, and armed his men 
also. They worked themselves into a 
perpetual panic ; and in this state of 
mind no man can be trusted, for the 
most humane individual will commit 
merciless deeds. So it happened here. 
There w'as a family in my friend’s parish, 
consisting of a father, who was a small 
landowner, his mother, and three chiKl- 
ren. His wife had died the year before, 
under circumstances peculiarly distress¬ 
ing, and the clergyman had been most 
kind and considerate towards them iu 
their affliction ; and therefore, I su]i])Ose, 
made very sure of receiving his dues 
without difflculty, especially as the man 
was not wretchedly poor. There, liow- 
(‘ver, he was mistaken : whether from 
his own sitontancous impulse, or led on 
by his neighbours, Nolans refused to 
pay the proctor; and his clergyman was 
excessively irritated thereby. lie waited 
some time, and then served him with a 
very vexatious notice. Nolans was sur¬ 
rounded at the moment of receiving it 
by some violent neighbours, and they 
sot up a cry of abuse and iiulignatioii 
against the men whom my friend had 
deputed to deliver it. Nolans’ children 
caught the sound, and begun, unknown 
10 their father, to throw stones at the 
proctor. One of the men, irritated, made 
a cut at the principal boy with his whip; 
this brought up men, women, and boys, 
and a regular battle ensued. Stones 
were thrown, and one of the men hurt: 
they were mounted on good horses, and 
might, 1 am well assured, have escaped 
with ease ; but, in the panic, the proctor 
drew a loaded jiistol from his side, fired 
at random, and shot one of Nolans’ boys 
dead on the spot. Can you wonder at 
what ensued 1 The infuriated creatures 
pressed round the unhappy murderer, 
and never left him till thoy liad revenged 
the deed, and till two victims lay side 
by side for the one who had been slain 
in the beginning of the fray!’ 

« < Ureadful 1 And tlia clergyman, 
how did he feel 1* • 

" ‘ I'hat is the worst piurt of the story. 
When men harden themselves in false 
views of duty, tbeir feelings are seared 


as with a hot iron, 1 believe the dputli 
of his own servants distressed him, hut 
I doubt whether he felt for the loss poof* 
Nolans bad sustained ; or, rather, I sus- 
pect he considered it as righteous retri¬ 
bution.* 

“ ‘ And does he go on in the same 
course T 

" ‘ No: happily he has been persuaded 
to resign Lis living, and return to Eng. 
land. But bis power of doing mischiet' 
to Ireland is hot at an end ; the imago 

bis daily end nightly fears still haunts 
lim. He goes, about detailing the hor¬ 
rors of a clergyman’s life in Ireland; he 
is a frequent orator at ]>ublic meetings ; 
and, whenever our country is mentioned, 
way is made for liim, by persons of like 
views, as a man particularly qualified to 
speak from cxj-erience of the bad effects 
of Roman Catholic principles, and the 
necessity of upholding the Irish Church 
Kstablishment. 'I'hus it is that assem¬ 
blies of individuals are deluded, and at. 
tachment to a dangerous, unjust, ami 
inexpedient ’system, transmitted from 
fatiier to son.’ ” 

This is a good specimen of the way 
in which Irish stories are manuracUired 
for the Englisli market. The plain 
facts of the case, as hero narrated, arc 
that a man, having taken a farm, with 
a certain small annual sum due upon 
it, refuses to pay it to the person to 
whom owes it. This is called the 
honest and patriotic fulfilment of a 
contract; and, it will be admitted, is 
quite in keeping with the mode of in¬ 
terpreting a parliamentary oath adopted 
by the Tail. The person to wliom the 
debt is due issues a very vexatious 
notice. This need not be doubted,— 
for all legal notices demanding money 
arc of a vexatious kind; but a notice 
demanding the clergyman’s money is 
not one whit more vexatious than that 
demanding the landlord’s. The pro¬ 
cess is resisted,— and then follows the 
peculiarly Irish part of the story. The 
“ children," of course “ unknown to 
their father," threw stones at the proc¬ 
tor. This was repaid by a cut a of 
whip,—one would think no very iin- 
expcctgd result. Men, women, and 
boys, stung by this act of injustice to 
Ireland, fell upon the agents of the 
law; one of the men is Am*/, but slill 
they might have escaped. Escaped ! 
Is that the manner in which legal pro¬ 
cesses ought* to be enforced ! The 
proctor fired at random; and, in order 
that the story might be in keeping with 
other Irish narrative, shot the son of 
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the debtor; whereupon the multitude 
rcsscd upon the “ murderer,’’ and 
illed him. And then we ure told of 
the barbarity of the clergyman, in re¬ 
gretting the death of his agent, and not 
wailing over the loss of young Mr. 
Nolans. 

This, we repeat, has all the features 
of a stock Irish story, to excite the 
sorrows of the friends of humanity all 
over the globe. ' 

1. The resistance is always made by 
children. In Ireland, hulking fellows 
of twenty-one are called boys; and the 
tender-hearted who de[)lure the suf¬ 
ferers from oppression as scarce 
breeched babies, httle think that they 
are wasting their sympallties upon 
unbreeched ruffians, whose education 
would ill other countries be entrusted 
to the galleys or the tread-mill. 

2. The resistance is made unknown 
to tlie debtor. The conspiracy is 
known to be organised thVoughout Ire¬ 
land, the projected details of the actual 
outrage are familiar in the* parish, atid 
a dozen parishes besides, but the mar¬ 
tyr knows nothing about it. He alone 
sits in lamb-like innocence and ig¬ 
norance, waiting for the slaughter. 

3. The instruments of outrage are 
always stones,—of course mere pebbles 
are suggested. The fact is, that the 
Stones are half as big as a man's head ; 
and, tlirowii by the practised hands of 
the “ boys,” are quite capable of 
knocking out a man’s brains. 

4. The legal party offer some de¬ 
fence. If they did not, they would all 
be murdered at once. No matter how 
slight that defence may be, it is the 
pretext for an attack ; the prete.xt 
only, for the attack would have been 
made in any case. 

Pressed for their lives, in the 
midst of a horde of cowardly and san¬ 
guinary savages, the men resort to the 
protection of fire-arms. It is, in fact, 
their only chance. Sometimes they 
siicceeil in beating off the brutes by 
whom they arc attacked, and then there 
rises,(in all the dialects of the brogue, a 
loud halloo of “ blood being thed in 
noon-day,”—flourished rhetorically in 
all the modes and figures of the lie, 
direct or indirect, from every quarter 
where sedition can be disseminated. 
If the contrary result should take 
pliSce, the massacre of the police will 
be made a new argument for the ne¬ 
cessity of conceding to public opinion 
expressed in a manner so temperate 


and enligifiened ; and the culprits will 
escape the hands of justice, either by 
being screened altogether from arrest, 
or, if brought to trial by the |)erjury of 
priest-trained witnesses, # jurors, or 
threats of murder against all who dare 
give true evidence, or find according 
to it. There is, beside, a new chance 
now-a-days of a Alulgravising tour for 
the delivery of titlie-maiiyrs. 

6. Tiie person shot is always the 
son of the debtor; otherwise much 
pathos is lost. Vide the case of the 
widow Hyan. It would be positive 
injustice, not merely to Ireland in ge¬ 
neral, but to Shiel in particular, if so 
beautiful an incident were to be miss¬ 
ing. If the police, or soldiery, or §ia- 
gistrates, or parsons, be killed, why 
they of course liave no parents, or 
other relations, who.se feelings are af¬ 
fected. They are considered to be, like 
the foundlings in Dick Millikin’s song, 
“ born without father or mother;” and 
perish without the friendly aid of trope 
or metaphor. 

7. The man who inay have escaped, 
but who knows very well that he rnimt 
be massacred without mercy, and fires 
in self-defence, without any other mo¬ 
tive whatever, is always, jis here, set 
down, by a purely Irish process of 
reasoning, as “ a murderer.” And, 

8. Those who do not think this 
mode of doing business the most civi¬ 
lised or Christian, are accused of de¬ 
luding the people to whom they expose 
its practical consequences. 

Suppose we change tin? scene a 
little—shift it but a couple of hundred 
miles eastward—shift it to any part of 
Kngland ; or let us, as it is more fami¬ 
liar, place it in London. Mr. Timothy 
Uegati, of St. Giles’s, a man of the 
purest morals and most unblemished 
character, owed to Mr. Thos. Johnson, 
of the same district, the sum of 
2l. 2s. 3^d .; that is to say, a ruthless 
and oppressive law declared him to be 
indebted in that sum. It was for a 
quarter’s rent of a suite of apartments 
in Buckeridge Street. Began main¬ 
tained, with much eloquence, that it 
was fundiynentally unjust to make 
such a demand. “ What right,” said 
he, “ has this .lohnson to ask it of me '( 
Did he build the house? Has his 
labour been in any way employed 
iqjon it? D»not tell me of its being 
awarded to him by law. What have 1 
to do with law ? Hurrah for the repeal 
of ail law! Justice for St. Giles's I” 
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Johnson, however, was uncoRvinced by 
arguments, and pursued his iniquitous 
claim, rinding Regan too firm in his 
principles to be shaken, he had tlie 
atrocity to aipply for a writ from the 
Court of Requests, which court hud 
the infamy to issue onc^ It is disgust¬ 
ing to dwell upon the sad details —to 
state how with fell fury, declaration, 
jdea, judgment, execution, followed. 
Ju one word, Jolmson obtained a Ji-fa! 
A fi-fa! Yes; incredible as it may 
appear, Johnson obtained —not 
merely for the debt, but for the costs, 
which no persuasion could induce the 
ruthless attorney to forego. 

This writ was placed in the hands ol 
Uie^iiiier proprietor of the Victoria The¬ 
atre.* A Jew was let loose upon a Christ¬ 
ian—a sheriff’s officer upon an Irishman. 
This happened in the nineteenth century 1 
The eouseqiiencc may be anticipated. 
Thepatriolism ofSt. (Jiles's wasaroused. 
All tliat was sacred in the human 
breast — all that was habitually ve¬ 
nerated in that region — pleaded in 
favour of Regan. The great principle 
of paying no debt was awakened in 
all its truth and majesty,— so that 
when the manager of the Victoria 
made his appearance, he was lemon- 
strated witli by a slap witli a twig by a 
poor little boy who,had lately rotiinied 
iVom beyond sea, which he had crossed 
at tlic recommendation of Ins country. 
The irritated Israelite clapped his hand 
upon iiis broken skull; which act of 
defiance naturally offended the con¬ 
gregated ^nultitude, and a miscella¬ 
neous skirmisii took place, during 
which the manager of the Victoria 
smote to the caith an interesting infant, 
the son of Mr. Regan. Can wc wonder 
at what ensued ? Parental feelings, so 
cinelly lacerated, were arou.sed; and 
Levy, with his men, were driven, mud- 
bespattered, black-eyed, and broken¬ 
nosed, and broken-headed, to seek 
tlie shelter of Oxford Street. In Ire¬ 
land, Regan would be considered an 
oppressed hero; in Kngland, he would 
bo locked up in a station-house in less 
than an hour, there to be taught a lesson 
be would not soon forget. , 

This is a caricature case. Take a real 
one, and the effect will be the same. 
Suppose that here in London the mi¬ 
nistering officers of the law were se- 
i‘iou.sIy impeded in their duty—sup¬ 
pose that a bailtflP on attempting to ex¬ 
ecute a wrrit, or a broker on appraising 
a property, were murdered, what would 


be done ? Would not all the authori¬ 
ties of London rise up to vindicate the 
law ? and would not the man who shot'' 
the officer deservedly suffer the fide o? 
Greenacre or Thurtcll ? It is mischiev- 
ou.sly absurd, or rather mischievously 
wicked, to confound the execution of a 
process issuing from a court of justice 
with the propriety or the wrisdom of the 
law. Tithe may be-impolitic—it may 
be annoying f but it cannot be op- 
jgessive. Of the persons who expose 
thoir lives to danger, and who attack 
the lives of others, scarcely one in a 
hundred pay tithes at all. In all cases* 
it must be a small sum, and a sum the 
payment of which was a preliminary 
condition on taking the land. Abolish 
it to-morrow, and it will not benefit 
such persons as the Nolans of thi.s 
story, (xood care will be taken that the 
sum sinks into the landlord’s pocket; 
and the peasant will be just as much 
screwed down and oppressed as ever. 
So far as the money is concerned, he 
wfll be groiRid down more sorely than 
before; for the plain reason that the 
landlord, unencurobered by making 
wliat is rendered an unpopular claim, 
will quietly add the amount of lithe to 
bis rent, without any scruple of taking 
the whole stipulated sum, instead of a 
third of it, which, upon an average, is 
what under the Mulgravised govern¬ 
ment a clergyman receives. This is 
well understood in Ireland, in all sales 
and bargains where land tithe free is in 
question. The land free of tithe is sold 
at a price in a ratio beyond what is 
]>aid for land burdened with that im¬ 
post, not of ten, but of flfti/ per cent. 
Would not the full value of the tithe 
be exacted in the case of its being 
drawn from the clergyman to the land¬ 
lord t Those who know what is the 
character of Irish landlords — espe¬ 
cially since the relaxation of the penal 
code has made a needy crew of beg¬ 
garly usurers, in some parts of the 
country, successors of the class who 
were at all events gcutleraen in their 
feelings, though slender enough in 
purse-*-will not answer in the negative, 
ilie “ opulent ” tanners, and pig- 
butchers, and pawn-brokers, and ]ior- 
Icr-brewers, and llie rest who have 
obtained any claim on the land, will 
take care th^t the uttermost farthing 
they can squeeze from tlie tenafitry 
must be paid up. Tlie plunder of the 
cleigy will not be transferred to the 
labouring class; on Jlie contrary, they 
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will be GXfK^ed lo a heavier demand, 
and deprived of a body of resident 
•'gentry, whose incomes in ninety-nine 
Xases out of a hundred am spent 
upon the spots from wjiich they are 
drawn, and whose presence is, in all 
cases where tliey are not exposed lo 
malicious and organised persecution, 
the rally-point of civilisation in their 
respective districts. We sometimes 
see in the Irish papers; notices of the 
jiroceedings of such persons as a Mr. 
Lalor, who was formerly in parliament, 
and whose chief claim to distinction 
.consists of his determination not to 
pay tithes. ^Vc .may ask these people 
what do they do with the money thus 
withheld from tlie clergy? In Mr. 
Lalor’s case, it is said that his arrear 
amounts to a very considerable sum. 
To whom does it belong, if not to the 
lithe-owner ? Mr. Lalor took his lands 
subject lo this cliarge. llis rent was 
lowered propoitionably to the impost. 
As his landlord would unquestionably 
have fixed a higlier rent ,on his land, 
Mr. Lalor’s sense of justice is like a 
certain species of charity, which begins 
at home. If he venture.s to apply the 
same principle in all liis other pecu¬ 
niary transactions, his conduct will 
deserve more credit for ingenuity than 
honesty; fur it is clearly inconsistent 
with ordinary ideas of honesty to ap¬ 
propriate to a man’s own use money 
which, whomsoever it may belong to, 
does not belong to iiim. Such, how¬ 
ever, is tile general character of wliat 
is called patriotism in Ireland. There 
is a sordid trace of money resting upon 
it in all its transactions. 

The writer of this book knows no¬ 
thing of this. lie liears a howl set up 
every now and then, and is so confused 
by the clamour as to confound the 
victim with the murderer, the robber 
with ihe robbed. The paltry clajj- 
traps — paltry in every sense, except 
in the mischief they occasion — of 
widows wailing over tlie light of their 
eyes, and the hope of their hearts 
stretched in deatli before them; of the 
green soil of Krin being stained with 
tho blood of her sons; and the other 
fustian of the same kind, which infests 
the letters and sjieeches of the Irish 
agitators, have completely deceived 
liim. If iic had iookec^ to the cha- 
rader and conduct of those persons, 
he might, at least, have doubted the 
sincerity of their bombastic sorrows. 

• These men fcnovv very well that tithe 


[Jtiae, 

is a legaUlemaud, and that, as the law 
stands, it cannot be successfully re¬ 
sisted in a court of justice. They knovv 
very well that die ptocesses of the law 
must be executed, and.that those who 
resist them, not those wlio put them in 
force, are answerable for Uie conse¬ 
quences. Yet, with this knowledge, 
they stimulate a horde of helpless 
wretches to tlic defiance of a power 
which they know must be wielded 
against theiir, even to death, if neces¬ 
sary. lias any eifort been made by 
these men to nmelioiatc the coiidiliuii 
of Ireland ? Not one 1 We never 
liear of their giving aid or countenance 
to any great national undertaking, or 
of endeavouring to support any ^eat 
national interest. Tliey clamourea as 
loudly as they could against poor-laws, 
even in the face of the appalling fact 
—admitted by themselves—that nearly 
two millions and a half of people were 
in a state scarcely above that of starva¬ 
tion, in the country for which they 
irofess such an affection. Mr. Shiel 
lad the inhuman counige to declare, 
that the state of the registry on which 
his sitting as M.P. for Tipperary de¬ 
pends was of more consequence than 
tlie condition of his destitute country¬ 
men. “ Talk not lo me,” said the in¬ 
dignant orator, “ of poor-laws : look to 
the registration 1” And yet this sclffsh 
and unfeeling man will he hailed as a 
patriot by those who arc taught lo look 
upon MicliacI Thomas Sadler, or any 
body else who endeavours to raise J,!iem 
from tiieir degraded position, as an 
enemy to Ireland. The Irlsii tourist 
liiinself has some benevolent crotchets 
in his liead for the improvement of the 
country. If tliey were practicable, and 
as beneficent as his most sanguine 
wishes could anticipate, he would find 
that, if they interfered with the domi¬ 
nation of the priesthood, or had the 
slightest tendency to rescue the peasant 
from the gri|$e of his ecclesiastical ty¬ 
rant, he would be denounced as a 
•Sassenach, without the slightest grati¬ 
tude for his exertions. As be travelled 
tlirough Clotimell, he ought to have 
made some inquiries as to the gruteful 
treatment of the Quaker Malcolmson, 
the greatest benefactor the town ereir 
])osscs8cd ; a man so remarkable as to 
attract the especial notice of luglis, in 
his tour, whgre he is iield up as a 
guide and example to all who wish 
well to Ireland; and who, in return, 
was alotost murdered in Uie streets of 
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Clonmeli, by ihe hands of^lie very 
people he was feeding and clolhing, 
because he would not vote for a bully¬ 
ing upstart of the riaine of Dominick 
lionayne, a mutton-headed joint of the 
Tail. 

Tlie notices of the provinces ofl/ein- 
stcr^ Munster, and Connaught, are not 
of any importance. Like every other 
stranger, even the tourist is struck with 
the contrast between the Vopisli south 
aud the Protestant north. Travelling in 
the county of Cork, he observes — 

We were soiry to find, that the fur¬ 
ther south we travelled the poorer was 
(he condition and appearance of the peo- 
]>]e. Dure feet, ragged cloaks, coats 
thro^^u on without making use of the 
.-.b'eves, and fivstened with any thing but 
the,proper button; wretched hovels,— 
1)ut you cun hardly form an idea of the 
wretchedness of one of the worst of the 
Irish cabins, and 1 shrink from describing 
such a den of dirt and discomfort. Our 
own pigs are lodged in luxury compared 
with it. 

“ While we were travelling along this 
road, I was alternately amused mid 
pained by the importunacy with which 
a beggar accosted us at one of our lialt- 
ing-places; poor, ragged, and destitute, 
as lio seemed to bo, the good humour 
and wit of his rejiartees, as my fellow- 
travellers rebuffed him, was most striking. 
At lest he extracted a few pence, and 
wo saw him immediately go and lay it 
out on tobacco. Presently afterwards I 
met with him again, and said, ' What 
good will this do you, my friend? surely 
yon had better have bought a loaf, or a 
bit of bacon!’ 

“ ‘ Oeb, tbeii, ’tis plain yer Iionour 
doesn’t know tbo comfort of the Umcki/ ! 
Sure, the only pleasure such as we have 
in the w'orld is just to take a smoke ! 1 

would rather liavo a ninny worth of to¬ 
bacco tbau tliree eggs!' 

“ This poor fellow was in tatters from 
head to foot. Of course, 1 could not 
tell whetlier bis story was true or false ; 
but 1 met in tbe course of my after- 
travels with numbers who, 1 ascertained, 
were driven to beggary by the nearest 
jjossible approach to starvation: but 
these generally remained quartered in 
their own partioulm locality—tliey were 
not vagrants, but only under (tt is to be 
hoped) temporary distress. T will note 
down, however, what I found to be the 
state of the labourers who really had em¬ 
ployment, and, as compared with others, 
might he said to be well oiK Here is a 
man with a wife and four children; the 
farmer who employs him lets him live 
in a cabin,whioli he reckons wortli If. 65 . 


per annum. He has also some ready- 
menured ground, reckoned to be worth 
bl. more; and he hes grass for one sheop, 
lOs.: now, all this money {61. Ids.) he 
has to pay for by bis labour, his w’ages 
being reckoned at sixpence-halfpenny 
per clay,—to make up (lie sum, he must 
ivo two hundred and fifty-one working 
ays. When this has been punctually 
paid, and all the chances of sickness, 
unfavourable seasons, &c., are taken into 
the accoiinC, it fiay be well judged how 
little is left for food not reared from his 
o\^n ground, or for clothes, and furniture, 
and firing. As to tlie clothing, how they 
come by even the rags they have, J can¬ 
not imagine. 'J'he poor children of the 
man above mentioned cannot go to school, 
though it is close hr, for want of them. 
He said, ‘ Poor cruturs! they have so 
many wings and flutters about them, 
that, if they go out on a w'iiidy day, a 
smart blast would hoise them over the 
ditch !’ I was pleased with the feeling 
of this poor man. ' It is a great relief 
if we can someTimos have an egg—it is 
a g^'eat strengthener; but 1 sent iny 
licnie eggs to, be sold, and bought ]>o- 
tatoes: because, if 1 ate tlie egg it would 
be all to myself, but a lialfpeniiy-w'orth 
of potatoes can be divided.’ 

“ Half of them Lave no bedsteads, 1 
found, but lii; on straw spread on the 
ground ; and ‘ the ground ^is literal, for 
there is no flooring: it is simiily the 
earth beat level —is often very damp in 
wet seasoi*, and sometimes even covered 
with water. 1 saw many cabins, cer¬ 
tainly, with a pane or two of glass, to 
let ill light; but many again with only a 
small scfuare opening, which wusjituned 
with rags or straw at night. I saw, too, 
that most — nearly all — had chimneys; 
but they were very badly built up, unci 
often full of smoke. Turf in this part of 
tbe country was tolerably plentiful, and 
cheap; but it is in some places very 
dear,” 

In the north of Ireland we have a 
different picture; 

" 1 was struck on my arrival at Del- 
fast with its un-Irisb appearance. Here 
is a town scarce half a century old,—the 
commercial parts date at a later period 
even than that. Think that, seventy- 
eight yeirs ago, this place had only 
UOUO luhabitaots, and now behold it 
with a iKipulation of (55,000. Inquire 
about the rate of wages,—you find labour 
by no means superabundant, and eagerly 
paid for at iberateofone-and-tlireeiienco 
per cloy. On all sides uro to be seen 
manufactories or mills, vying with fno 
very best at Manchester. The linen 
trade, the calico trade, tbe muslin trade, 
all employ multitudes of hands: the rate 
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of pay varies in all these. Boys' ens* 
ployed in the bleaching-grounds earn 
from three shillings to four shillings and 
sixpence a-weeic; girls in the flax-spin¬ 
ning mills from two shillings to four 
shillings \ and themen whoare'cmploycd 
as weavers, ])erbBps about eight shillings. 
These are low wages ns compared with 
English, no doubt; but, compared with 
those of the Irish in general, nro good. 
And it is to be observed thi^ the labour 
of boys and girls is wdl paid: a large 
family is rather an addition to prospeyty 
tliuti u drawback. There are also very 
many women employed in working mus¬ 
lins for the English market; and the 
shipping, ship-bpilding, &c., besides the 
business of the export, are constant 
sources of employment. Take into ac¬ 
count, too, the number of masons, car¬ 
penters, &c., constantly busied in en- 
largini; and building new houses, manu¬ 
factories, &c., and it will be readily con¬ 
ceived that at Belfast there is no occasion 
for willing hands to be idle. Yet 1 see 
not what all this has to do with the reli¬ 
gion of the people : they are, in a great 
degree, a different race; ^ley are obmo- 
dern Scotch descent; they have brought 
in the hardy, industrious, shrewd, calcu¬ 
lating spirit of that people ; they are far¬ 
sighted and provident. Tho landlord 
dues not gripe his tenants, for he feels 
tlio bad policy of such conduct. 'I'he 
tenant having scope allowed for improve¬ 
ment, does improve. The landlord in the 
north minds his business ; httis close in 
his application, looks into the real state 
of his workman’s affairs ; while the mer¬ 
chant of Cork will only trouble himself 
so fur with business ns to earn the need¬ 
ful, and let the rest take its chance. 1 
found no hunting ])urties at Belfast. 
There was no deep drinking, no ca- 
rousals; but sober, brisk activity, good 
sense, and a shrewd attention-to interest. 
I ehould have been better pleased to sav 
truth with the inhabitants of Belfast, if 
they had not appeared to ino to pique 
themselves on being as little like the na- 
tive Irish as possiide. I willingly con¬ 
cede tliat tliere is difference enough to 
give them very high advantages, if they 
use them with temperance. It is, how¬ 
ever, painful, to sec the native inhabitants 
of the soil often rejected as tenants 
merely because they are so. Distant 
landlords have no opportunitfes of in¬ 
vestigating for themselves; and an Eng¬ 
lish or Scotch agent, coming over with 
plenty of prej udice and partiality, is sure 
to give the preference to his own. This, 
no doubt, has, in some ^situations, ooca- 
atoned a great degree of bitterness be¬ 
tween the Irish and tho Scotch and their 
descendants. AVhen the Catholic looks 
from bis barren bit of land, at the warm, 


sheltered* allotments of tho Protestuuts 
and Presbyterians, ho is naturally in¬ 
clined to jealousy, even though he may 
own that his neighbour’s thrifty character 
is deservedly held at a higher per 
centage.” 

We should have thought, that a writer 
who gives the men of Belfast credit for 
such shrewdness, sagacity, and attention 
to their own interests, would have looked 
for other reasons for the rejection of 
tenants besfdes that of their being na¬ 
tives of the soil. The Belfast men do 
not want to have their lands infested 
with the beggary, the laziness, the filth, 
llie ferocity, and the superstition, which 
our tourist observes in the southern part 
of the island, lie maintains, that the 
difference of religion has no effect in 
the marked distinction between Ul¬ 
ster and Munster. What, then, has ? 
Cork possesses a magnificent har¬ 
bour, admirably placed for all pur¬ 
poses of commerce or war; the climate 
is more genial than that of Belfast; 
the soil, in general, is fertile; the re¬ 
sources of i(s pasturage unbounded; 
it has at different times been fostered, 
in various w'ays, by the patronage of 
the stale; and yet it is not much better 
than a pauper-warren. Belfast, infe¬ 
rior in all external advantages, is rub¬ 
bing it of its commercial importance; 
and, while squalor and misery infest 
the streets aiul roads of the south, pro¬ 
sperity, In all its features, smiles upon 
the north. 

One fad, staled by himself, should 
have induced him to think that “Ca¬ 
tholicism,’'as a most miserable secta¬ 
rianism is termed, Iiad something to 
do with this state of affairs. In Dublin, 

' ‘ ‘ If you will accompany mo to tins 
Mendicity Houao,’ said Doctor — — , ‘ 1 
think you will have seen a pretty large 
sample of our poveity ; and, alas ! it 
must be owned, that of all remarkable 
things in Ireland, nothing is so remark¬ 
able us this. PoTj^rty in the many and 
ostentation in the few,-r-l believe this 
may be observed with truth to be tim ge¬ 
neral condition of my country.* 

" To the Mendicity House they drove. 
What a scene presented itself! Hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of poor creatures in 
filth, rags, and disease, lying about the 
court or on the steps of the buildings, 
waiting for their daily dole, for that 
‘ once for all ’ portion, which they had 
found it a d|gree bettor policy to accept, 
rather than infest the streets, or take the 
chance of begging in the country. Num¬ 
bers of children, too, were assembled for 
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the day, to bo fed, and to recnre some 
sort of instruction, after which they were 
consi^ed every evening to the care of 
their parents, ^sharing their miserable 
quarters whereror these might be, and 
bringing back their rags and wretched¬ 
ness next morning to the lilendicity 
again. For some of these people em. 
]>loyraent Was found; hut the greater 
part were systematic beggars, whose 
claims it had been found taore convenient 
to refer to this place, the richer inhabit¬ 
ants gladly subscribing to it^ in order to 
be free from the constant nuisance ofbog- 
gars. Let the reader imagine the effect 
of a procession of more than 52000 of 
these wretched objects through the 
streets,— a measure which has actually 
been adopted more than once, in order to 
excite the charity of the inhabitants. 
The ('atholics, generally speaking, are 
not friendly to this mode of relieving the 
jiopr ; for fifty pounds subscribed by 
I’rotestants they give scarce one pound. 
'J'liey liavo a feeling about almsgiving 
qiiito at variance with the calculating 
and rcusoiiiug mode of procedure which 
modem jiractice and precept seem likely 
more and more to sanction. ‘ To give to 
him Uiut asketh’ is a precept lileralU) 
obsorv(‘d by them; and tliey do not seem 
to ask themselves the (|iiostioii, wlietlier 
they may not, by their indiscriminate 
charity, be really violating tlie spirit of 
the commandment. If ‘ to give to liim 


that asketh us ’ duos not moan that all we 
possess is to go to the first claimant, 
that claimant, perhaps, utterly incapable 
of using our bounty aright, it surely may 
mean tliat wo should reserve to ourselves 
the power of dimeting the best appropri¬ 
ation of our alms; that we should ‘ have 
to give’ to him, among all who ask, 
whom wo regard as best fitted to im¬ 
prove the gift. It cannot surely mean 
that wo should cease to be rational crea. 
tiires as soon asebur clmritable propensi. 
ties are to be put in action.” 

The “ Catholics" have something 
else to do with their money, besides 
assisting their starving countrymen. 
What is wrung froni,trfem for the sup¬ 
port of one worthless and mischievous 
man, would render tire procession of 
two thousand ragged and starving 
wretches through the metropolis of his 
native land unnecessary: but that is 
not the sort of justice which be or bis 
brother-conspirators require for Ireland. 

We said, at the begiimiiig of this 
article, tliat the book was of no value. 
We‘‘inust quiflfify tlic obseivatioii some¬ 
what. Every book is of value which 
draws English attention to the starving 
condition of tlic Irish under the con¬ 
trol of agitation, and the prosperity of 
those parts of the island not visited by 
that curse. 


SISIlAKLl’s “ VENEITA.*” 


BvnoN has said,— 

“ Of all the barbarous middle age.s, that 
Which is most barbarous is the miildle 
age 

Of man.” ' 

Now, we by no means agree with liis 
lordship on this point, which, by the 
way, is one of the few on whicli we feel 
entitled to speak with confidence. The 
middle age not less than the earlier, or 
the moro advanced period, of life has 
ad vantages,as well as duties, of its own. 
And not the least of the advantages we 
take to be the clear, comprehensive, 
and impartial estimate which a ripened 
judgment is enabled to foun of the 
contemporaneous mind. It is, we 
think, a task of enchaining interest, to 
trace the pi-ogress and the tendency of 
intellectual developement in the genera¬ 
tion in which our lot is* cast; and 


deep, indeed, is the gratification ev- 
pcriciiced by a thoughtful soul, when 
finding the most richly endowed na¬ 
tures of the time—those especially who 
are yet in the fulness of energy—de¬ 
voting themselves, as by common coji- 
sent, to tlic exaltation of the national 
cliaracter; while tlie “ inferior kinds,” 
in politics and literature, very natu¬ 
rally pursue the opposite course. We, 
some months back, took occasion to 
shew that those public journals which 
exercise the strongest influence on the 
popular mind are distinguished by de¬ 
votion to the constitution in Church 
and Slaic. We contended that the 
outcry raised by the Whig-Radicals 
against a journal of such ability and 
importance as the 7'ime$ was but the 
howl of a baflied faction at the detec¬ 
tion and deoqpciation of treasonable 
designs ; and we added, that tile 
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• Venetia. By the author of” Vivian Grey,” and ” Henrietta Temple.” ’ 3 vola. 
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Times, in taking the step it did, was a 
faithM representative of tlie loyalty 
and nationality of England. Every 
thing that has since occurred has justi¬ 
fied our statement. The public virtue, 
the wisdom, and the talents of England 
are associated' in one and the same 
high cause; and scarcely a week 
passes without furnishing fresh proof of 
the irresistible nature of such a com¬ 
bination. We repeal, that it is deeply 
gratifying to every lover of bis coimjry 
to contemplate the daily and hourly 
corroborations of Lord Melbourne’s 
complaint, that the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, the universities, the edu¬ 
cated classes, arc all against him. To 
whiph we may add, as we have just in¬ 
timated, that the intellectual and moral 
energy of the country is agaiu-st him. 
Let any man look at the continually 
recurring evidences of this. In the 
House of Lords, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, at the bar, not less than in the 
public journals, we perceive a vigorous 
and accomplished mind ^niniatin^the 
(’onservative ranks; while their op¬ 
ponents are distinguislied by a ferocious 
feebleness utterly contemptible. Nor is 
this less inanifest in tiie productions 
of our lighter literature. Tiiere, also, 
we find the Conservative superiority 
incontestably established, notwithstand¬ 
ing the splutter and puflery by which 
the great Unread seek to decry their 
superiors, aud exalt themselves. But 
it is plain enough that the “ day of 
their destiny’s over,” or nearly so; 
and we “ await the issue in repose.” 

These reflections on the comparative 
intellectual .strength of the two parties 
— tiie Conservatives and the Destruc- 
tiitfs—have suggested themselves to us 
anew, on perusing a work just pub¬ 
lished by the younger Disraeli, and 
culled Venetin. It is a work which 
must extend and strengthen the author’s 
•already wide aud wcll-cstnblished 
feme; and we arc rejoiced to find it 
pervaded by that healthy and manly 
spirit — in short, that truly English 
spirit—for which our recent escape 
from the fribble school has •afforded 
so keen a relish in the public mind. 
We shall have much to say on this 
narticular merit in Disraeli’s writing. 
We regard it as a merit of the most 
praiseworthy and impewtant character. 


[June, 

especially at this moment, when' the 
frippery of what is called the “ fashion¬ 
able school,” and the foppery of what 
is called the" philosophical school,” have 
lost all charm- for anv but the revellers 
in that “ Nand-bag”* sentimentalism 
which has latterly overlaid and fes¬ 
tered the empty heart of Paris. Now, 
as we are convinced that, morally 
aud politically speaking, the Conserva¬ 
tives have received, ^d are likely to 
continue to’receive, ^od service from 
the younger Disraeli, we shall (some¬ 
what on the principle that gratitude is 
“ a lively anticipation of future fa¬ 
vours ”) express our sense of the career 
he has already run. It will furnish 
the best ground for estimating his pro¬ 
bable “ future.” And in the spirit of 
fair play we shall <»lrag another name 
into the discussion,—the name of one 
well known, and in high favour with 
our political opponents,— of one who, 
if lie have not absolutely measured 
himself against the author of Vivian 
Orel/, has very often formed the sub¬ 
ject of comparison with him,— wo al¬ 
lude to the author of Prl/um. The 
two aulhore are of pretty much the 
same standing as to literary age. What 
they have respectively done is before 
the world,— what, judged by such re¬ 
corded evidence, they may be yet 
likely to do, we shall presume to con¬ 
jecture ; and the result we confidently 
anticipate will be gratifying to the 
Conservative, and convincing to tiie 
Destructive reader. 

It is not necessary that we slioiild 
enumerate the works of eitlier of these 
writers : sufiice it to take their self- 
chosen designations,—the one the au¬ 
thor of Pelham, the other the author of 
Vivian Grey. To begin with tlie 
former. Pelham is as general ly thought 
to be tlie best of Mr. Bulwer’s works, 
as the Duchess de la Valliere is ad¬ 
mitted to be the worst. The former 
was, undoubtedly, a smart production. 
With many it was in the highest possi¬ 
ble favour; wUh all it was, and it de¬ 
served to be, held in admiration, as a 
production of much promise by a 
youthful Htriter. The works which suc¬ 
ceeded were less encouraging,— re¬ 
markable more than all else for the au¬ 
thor’s ovemeening self-esteem,— his 
corresponding shallowness,—his pre- 


• One of the most prolific of tbo Parisian poison-mongers is an unfortunate 
womans, named Budevenaat, who publishes her pernhsious fa^tian under the name of 
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posterous philosophy^—liis painfully- 
forced humour,—his false sentiment,— 
his growling I|ladictilism,-“and, finally, 
his puerile prate ’ about, or, rather, 
against, I'ingland and the English. Of 
course, we say nothing of such matters 
as the “ Siamese Twins.” We speak 
only of those works on which the 
friends of the author rest his claims to 
celebrity. After pursuing h.is^ labours 
in tliis way, stimulated by wlial^cer- 
lainly was notoriety, but*as certainly 
was not fame,— after wincing and 
wrangling, and performing that grave 
practical joke on Mr. Colburn of 
making his gossipping magazine a ]) 0 - 
lilical engine; after ail this, Mr. Ilul- 
wer produced a play, which the whole 
world, excepting a certain weekly critic, 
admits to have bccn^leservedly damned, 
-^-iiay, to have been only heard to the 
end from pity lo the writer. What 
more the member for Lincoln mayjiro- 
jiose, we know not. lie appears to 
have declaimed something concerning 
Athens, which, after the manner of 
liiensi, and the JmsI Dhi/s of Pontpeii, 
may possibly suggest a subject for the 
dramatising skill of Mr. fluckstonc. 
But we don’t think the M. I*, for Lin¬ 
coln likely to advance the cause of 
Whig-Iladicuhsm by his efforts in the 
house or out of it. Within the walls 
he has failed—an accident which has 
happened to many equally deserving 
men before him. Out of the house, in 
every way — in novels, reviews, and 
jiamphlels — he has jierpetrated his 
“ ponderous levities” and stingless se¬ 
verities against the Conservatives, till 
at length the party so ruthlessly assailed 
is on the eve of returning to power. In 
short, it would appear that the author 
of Pelham has worked himself out. 
llis vein, originally n small one, seems 
to be exhausted. Conic we now to 
the author of l^ivian Grot/. 

This writer furnishes a remarkable 
refutation of the theory as to preco¬ 
ciousness. The production of such a 
work as Vivian Grey by a youth was, 
on all hands, admitted to be a ** curi¬ 
osity of literaturebut Mediocrity 
solaced its small spirit with (jie thought 
that “ so wise so young they say do 
ne’er live longand it was com¬ 
placently decided that the youngster 
could not hist. Last, however, Ire did; 
but, instead of reposing under the lau¬ 
rels so early won, he set out on a sort 
of scamper over the face of the eartli, 
and ever and anon we heard of him in 


prose or verse, often wondering what 
tire plague ho would be at,—sometimes 
quizaing his eccentricities, but always * 
acknowledging the untiring energy of 
his genius. He is constantly doing 
something, and that in right good ear¬ 
nest. It is but a few days back tliat, 
while he might have been supposed 
closeted with Colburn, in afl^tiorialc 
solicitude about the birth of his new 
novel, lM!*was|in the thickest of the 
el§ction-fight, ftlliiig the canvass soul of 
Croucher hiinself with wonder. So is 
it ever with him,—now vindicating the 
constitution, now daring the whole 
tribe of the O’Connclki to mortal com¬ 
bat,—now contesting an election, now 
shaking the ijoor creature of the GJohe 
to shivers; but ever intent, with all his 
heart and soul, on the matter in hand, 
and bothering his antagonists beyond 
expression. This passionate enthusi¬ 
asm, the true source of fame, has, from 
the first, beea*obsorvable in his works 
of fiction ; but in his last two produc¬ 
tions, Ilenrisita Temple and Venetia, 
we think wc see it 

“ Softened into feeling, soothed and 
tamed” 

under the infliience of “ years that 
bring the philosophic mind.” We 
trace this not only in the exquisite 
beauty and deep insight distinguishing 
his female portraitures; but also, and 
if possible still more, in the truth and 
delicacy with whicli he foreshadows 
the yet undeveloped characters of 
Venetia and Ixiid Cadurcis, through 
the medium of their childhood’s con¬ 
versation— so artless, yet so full of 
soul. We know of no writer amongst 
us who has at all approached Dis¬ 
raeli in this particular. The chmm 
is not cU'ecled by description, or by 
any eloquence unborrowed from the 
simplest human heart. The children 
speak for themselves, as children of 
their age, dispositions, and cireum- 
stances, naturally would ; and we, 

“ cliililren of a larger growth,” need 
no description to assist our under¬ 
standing and sympathising with the 
broodiifl; spirit of the boy, or the pro¬ 
found heart of the gentle and trustful 
girl. With the true instinct of art, the 
author leaves the thoughts and feelings 
thus Suggested to work their effect on 
the reader’s- mind; well knowing tl^t, 
with one class of readers, this is all 
that could be required, wh)jc, with 
'another, whole volumes of explanation 
would be thrown awiiy. But we ere 
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not yet considering. the' work itself. 
We merely made incidental mention 
* of the fact jiist alluded to, as illus¬ 
trative of our o]>inion, tliat the enthu¬ 
siasm of this aullior, which, till now, 
has been thought somewliat too vehe¬ 
ment and uncontrolled, has become 
subdued—that, with no diminution of 
his original energy, 

" His master bias leans 
'i'o liome-felt pleasures hand to gentle 
scenes." , 

We are confirmed in this opinion by 
the delicacy and purity with which he 
reconciles the iieeming contrasts in 
certain of his female. characters; but 
most of all, by the religious spirit 
which he wisely makes the basis of 
tlicir happiness, and their steadfast 
stay in suffering and sorrow. This is 
most worthy of remark, and, wc need 
hardly add, of the wannest eulogy. 
Wlicn wc consider llio' sensitive and 
susceptible minds who, for the greater 
part, seek recreation in ^vorks ofdhe 
class liere spoken of, it is of the last 
iinportaiice to every fatlicr, liiisbaiid, 
and brather in the kingdom, that such 
mental recreation should not only 
be harmless, but of a tendency to 
strengthen and confirm those prin¬ 
ciples of morality and religion which 
are essential to permanent happiness. 
It is, therefore, with strong approval 
that we observe, in Disraeli’s last work, 
not only the refined humanity of which 
wc have spoken, but the higher merit 
of feligious trust and liope. This being 
so, wer^ the author’s politics unknown, 
we should unhesitatingly pronounce 
him a Conservative. Happily, however, 
tliere is no doubt on the point. In 
this work, as in his political essays 
and speeches, he strives for the diflii- 
sion of sound constitutional views with 
his characteristic zeal. And wc wish 
those readers, wliu have been in llic 
habit of receiving their impression.^ of 
the liighcr ranks from the writers of 
the “silver-fork” school, would attend 
particularly to the appearance pre¬ 
sented by persons of high ststion in 
Disraeli’s last work. They will be 
found there to look, and talk, and act, 
like human beings of good breeding, 
and, therefore, of natural manners. In 
what menagerie, the animals repre¬ 
sented by tlic “ fashionlible " novelists 
are kept tied up, we cannot say. 
Certain‘it is, we never came across 
one of them. We don’t deny their 


existence c- we cyaly say we are. igno¬ 
rant of any such ; and “ where igno¬ 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wijie.'’ 
But we have had the plenw^ of 
meeting people such as thoite por¬ 
trayed by Disraeli—digni^fied, , cour¬ 
teous, intelligent, boMutiful, aud brave 
— ill short, English^ and.,tli^y are just 
the people he u^enbes tlicm. If that 
portion of the reading wu^d who. re¬ 
side at a distance ii:om the metropolis, 
or vyho rarely visit it, wish to form a 
correct estimate of the classes in 
question, we recommend them by all 
means to disregard the statements 
conceruing the aristocracy in Engltmd 
and l/ic Evglush, and to put their faitii 
in Disraeli. By the simple process of 
telling the truth, he inspires a senti¬ 
ment uf respect for those to whom it is 
justly due and cheerfully paid ; while 
Mr. Bulwer, by attempting to inisic- 
present the aristocracy, merely makes 
himself ridiculous, without carrying 
conviction to tlie mind of any but 
grovelling critics and the gaby congre¬ 
gations wlioni “ downward they direct.” 
From this small fry of famc-dispensens, 
such a writer us Dismeli can q/ily ex¬ 
pect to meet with misrepresentation. 
He is beyond the grasp of their intel¬ 
lects ; and they hate wliat they cannot 
comprehend. Indeed, it is an ab¬ 
surdity to suppose that any man who 
sincerely wished to do justice to such 
a work as Venetia would take it up, 
and, after a hasty perusal, pronounce a 
decision on its merits. Whatever bo 
the degree of its worth or worthlessness, 
one thing is certain, that much thought 
(and tliat on the ])art of a man of ac¬ 
knowledged powers) must have been 
bestowed upon it. Surely, then, any 
lover of literature, any man who liad a 
worthier object than |>crsonal pit|iio to 
gratify, would not only give the work 
a careful ])eru.sal, but would, when pro¬ 
nouncing his decision, afford indication 
that he had sjp perused it, by the nature 
of his lemarks upon it. But it is pos¬ 
sible that this would be a grave in¬ 
convenience to hebdomadal jouniuls. 
Then, we submit, tlieir opinions are 
good for nothing, as criticisms; though 
they may, lyhen favourable, be pleasing 
to a publisher, and, indirectly of course, 
useful to the author. But no further 
importance can or ought to be attached 
to them. For ourselves, we must say 
that, even refieved, as we are, from the 
necessity of so hurriedly preparing our 
articles for the public eye^ it is nqt 
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without much diffidence that*when we 
have a genuine spirit to deal with, we 
decide on his claigis to consideration. 
Possibly this is a weakness in us; but 
such is the fact. We don’t pretend to 
judge the writings of a distinguished 
author by inspiration, intuition, steam, 
or impertinence, but by the humbler 
process of reading them. And in this 
instance, as in most otherg, labour 
meets with its reward. VVe must now 
introduce Venetia; for it Vere not un¬ 
gallant alone, but absolutely barbarous, 
were wc to keep so fiiir a creature 
longer waiting in a May like this, 
which seems to have inherited the 
worst qualities of her two preceding 
monthly magazines of misery. * 

We shall first copy the dedication ‘o 
Lord Lyndhurst. VVe think it perfect 
— manly, simple, affectionate, and 
.sincere. 

“ To Lord Ljfndhiirsi. 

In kuppior hours, when I first men¬ 
tioned to you the idea of this work, it 
was iny intention, wliile inscribing it 
witli your name, to hare entered into 
some details as to (he princijiles which 
had guided me in its composition, and 
the feelings witli which I had attempted 
to shadow forth, though ns ‘ in u glass 
dnrkij',’ two of the most renowned and 
refined spirits that have adorned these 
our latter days. Ilut now T will only 
express a hope that the time may come 
when, in these pages, you may find some 
relaxation from the cares, and some dis¬ 
traction from the sorrows, of existence, 
and that you will then receive this dedi¬ 
cation as a record of my respect and my 
affection.” 

The two “ renowned and refined 
spirits ” here spoken of are Byron and 
Shelley. It was, indeed, a high and 
noble aspiration to attempt the placing 
of two such characters in a just light 
before their countrymen. And, in our 
judgment, Disraeli has in both in¬ 
stances seen the “ very pulse of the 
machine.” Lord Cadurcis and his mo¬ 
ther, and Herbert and Lady Annabel, 
are wretched, and the cause of wretch¬ 
edness, because the son in the one 
case, and the husband in the other, 
are “ not understood'’ Iii that first 
interview at Cheihury, wherein Mrs. 
Cadurcis and the little Lord Cadurcis 
(we may as well say Mrs. Byron and 
Lorrl Byroii) are introduced to the 


accomplished Lady Annabel, the autiwr 
Itas admirably represented this. Be¬ 
tween the boy and his mother one of 
those unseemly scenes of violence oc¬ 
curs, in the presence of l^dy Annabel, 
in which Byron’s boyhood abounded. 
Before the storm reaches its height, 
the following passive in the dialogue 
occurs. lady Annabel is addressing 
the exasperated mother: 

** ‘ IVIy denr^mndam,’ said Lady An- 
nahel, ‘ I am surf that Lord Cadurcis 
has no other wish but to please you. 
Iiulflcd, you have misunderstood him.' 

“ * Yes ! she always misunderstands 
me,’ said I.ord Cadurcis, in a softer tone, 
but with pouting lips luul suffused eyes,” 

Could a volume give a clearer in¬ 
sight into the cause of continual dif¬ 
ference between this fond mother and 
her affectionate child ? For that lie 
was of a truly affectionate disposition, 
his manner receiving and acting on 
Lady Annabel's mild reinonstmnce 
clearly shews. The fact is, Lady Aii- 
naCel in soffie degree nndersttml tin; 
boy. Which his mother did not. 
Yet this J.ady Annabel herself—a 
woman as near perfection as can well 
he imagined — is the victim of a like 
incapacity for comprehending the won¬ 
drous character of the husband of her 
heart, the father of Venetia. On this 
account tflone, she, iu the pride of life, 
blest with all the accidents of high 
rank, beauty, and wealth, lives in tlie 
seclusion of (.’lierbnry — sclf-divorred, 
and shunning the society she is so 
well qualified to adorn. Here she is 
entirely occupied with the education 
of her only child, Venetia; from whom 
she studiously conceals all circum¬ 
stances connected with her father. 
These are known only to Mrs. Paunce- 
foit, iier ladyship’s waiting-woman (a 
lifelike sketcli from that ridiculous 
class), and Dr. Masham, a clergyman 
iu the neighbourhood. The originals 
of this picture will at once suggest 
themselves. To return to the two 
“ renowned spirits.” If we have at 
all caught the author’s meaning, wc 
think We see through the whole work 
this single circumstance, viz. of their 
not being understood — accounting for 
all the misery so keenly felt and so 
unconsciously inflicted. When the boy, 
Cadurcisj ruq^ away from home, and 


• Since this was written, the wind has changed, and ministers have been hft in 
a majority of five ! * 

yoj-. ?v. Kp. xc, 3o 
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joins the gipsies*—thus fulfilling a CadurciS. Any man, who is not blinded 

threat that, if his motlier struck liitn by envy or native dulness, must see 

* again, he would live with her no longer that tliere can be no jumbling of his- 

— it is because he is not understood by tories; for it is not pretended to give 

her. On his return, he finds her dead a history of either the one poet or the 
of a broken licart. In the blaze of his other. Such critics might as welt re¬ 
fame, amidst the admiration and tlie proach tlie author for having intvde 

caresses of all classes, we find Lord llcrbert a sharer in the American Re- 
Cadiircis yearning for .that sympatliy volution, seeing that Shelley could not 

so rarely met with; while the only have taken part in that event. The 

being from wiiom lie|icoufd liq)e to author iiimsdf says, that he intended 

find it, is drooping and dying beneath “ to shadov^ forth,‘as in a glass darkly,’ 

the inexorable will of a parent, who two of the most renowned and refined 

cannot understand that impulsive cha- spirits that have adorned these our 

racter, the early developement of which latter days.” He could have given no 

she had watched with such afiec- points of their personal iiistory whicli 

tionate solicitude!; So also with Her- are not well known to all the world, 

bert, an exile ever indulging in And if, as we have supposed, his ob- 

dreains for the extension of human jeet was by a dispassionate, and, if wc 

h.nppiness—devoting his life now to may so .say, suggestive analysis of two 

what he believe.s to be the cause of such minds, to inculcate the great 

rational freedom, now to speculations moral lesson that, before we pass judg- 

ufter tlie true and the beautiful, but tnent on a man of genius, it is in- 

ever dispensing consolation and joy cumbent on us to endeavour to under- 

around him with a “ continual-giving stand him — if this weie the author’s 

hand,” this man, so wi«s, .so learned, object, he had an undoubted right to 

so gentle, and single-hearted, wears out deal with the historical materials of 

life an exile from his native land, and their lives as best suited his purpose, 

from all that is dear to him, because Another objection taken by this class 

lie lias been misunderstood by those of critics is, that the circumstances of 

whom he wished to serve and ciierish. Lord Byron’s private life are paraded 

If this be, indeed, what the author in Veneiia. Lord Byron’s private 

meant to shadow forth, wc must say life!! Have these carping people read 

that he has wonderfully succeeded. Medwin’s book, or J.«igh Hunt’s book, 

We say wonderfully, for it required no or, in short, Moore’s Life of Hyron 1 

ordinary reflection, sensibility, and dis- and, having read all or any one of these, 

crimination, to enter so fully into the can they have the inconceivable stu- 

|).issionate fervour and proud defiance pidity to talk of Lord Byron’s private 

111 whicii Byron sought solace under life ? From the publication of the 

misconception, and, at the same time, “ Fare thee well,” clown to the day of 

into the all-enduring, evur-liO])ing phi- his death, his lordshi]) took good care 

losophy of Shelley. We cannot find there should be no privacy ; and, since 

space for half that has been suggested his death, his friends have abundantly 

by our author on this head. But we supplied any information that was 

have thought it right to shew that, wauling. But it is a waste of lime to 

wliotlier our estimate of the allusions rfiffiite such miserable cavilling, 

to Byron and Shelley be correct or not, / Venctia, considered only as a “ love- 
Disraeh’s work in this respect is de-/ story,” is much superior to Henrktla 
.serving of thoughtful study, and, at all Temple; witK which latter all readers 
events, stands fiir beyond the reach of are by tliis time familiar. The cha- 

Cockney criticism. \Viiat, fur example, racters, from the lofty Lady Annabel 

can be more ridiculous than the ob- to the lowly Mrs. Pauncefort, are fell 

jectiun brought against the author that to be true. Descriptions of scenery, 

he has jumbled the histories of I^roii the most vividly beautiful, are scattered 

and Shelley, because, in his work. Lady through life work, to “ sere the eyes ” 

Annabel and Venetia are the wife and of the croaking Cockneys, who clia- 

daiighter of Herbert, and not of Lord racteristically sicken at the thought of 

— - - - I - - - _ , , “ 

• • Tliere is n scene with the gipsies, in which occirs some of the “ family ” 
language. But “ Rookwood ” has made that sort of tiling Lis own. We are glad, 
by tlie ^ay, to see that our old friend is coming out in an early iiuniber of tjie 
Standar/i Novels. 
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vegetation beyond that of their garret- 
gracing flowef-|iols. The language is 
eloquent, yet natural, and unaffected ; 
and, wliat is an especial merit now-a- 
days, it is ISttgltsh. Many of the 
situations are, as we shall shew, of 
liighly wrought interest, and the inci¬ 
dents always managed w'ith masterly 
skill. With this we proceed to some 
extracts, which we think deserving 
of particular notice. Pawing over 
what to us is far from the least in¬ 
teresting portion of the narrative, 
namely, the childhood of Venetia and 
Cadnreis, wc shall commence at the 
jieriod of the young lord’s return from 
Kton, when Venetia is rising into wo¬ 
manhood, She has become acquainted 
with the secret of her father’s existence 
during the nksence ofCadurcis; and 
lie, oil the other hand, has heard her 
father’s name traduced as that of a 
profligate and an unbeliever. Though 
only eighteen, our precocious youth 
fancies himself fit for matrimony, and 
pio))oses to Venetia accordingly. She 
puts ofi’answering so sudden a request 
till the following morning, and then 
this scene takes place between the old 
playfellows; 

“ His first thought was of Venetia; 
lie was impatient for the interview—the 
interview she promised, and even pro- 
]H>sed. The fresh air was grateful to 
him ; he bounded along to Cherbury, 
and brushed the dew in his progress 
from the tall grass and shrubs. In siglit 
of the hall, he for a moment paused. He 
was before his accustomed hour, nnd 
yet he was always loo soon. Not to-day, 
though, not to-(ltiy; suddenly ho rushes 
forward, and springs down the green vista, 
fur Venetia is on the terrace, and alone 1 
Always kind, this morning she 
greeted him wnth unusual aflcction : 
never had she scorned to him so exqui¬ 
sitely heautifiil. Perhaps her counte¬ 
nance to-day was more pale than wont. 
'Phere seemed a softness in her eyes, 
usually BO brilliant, and even dazzling; 
the accents of her salutation were sup¬ 
pressed ond tender. 

“ ‘ 1 thought you would he here early,’ 
she remarked, ‘ and therefore I rose to 
meet vou.’ 

“ Wes he to infer from this artless 
confession that his image had haunted 
her in lier dreams, or only that she would 
not delay the conversation on which his 
happiness depended ? He could scarcely 
doubt which version to add^t when she 
took his arm and led him from the ter¬ 
race, to walk where they could not be 
disturbed. 
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" ‘ Dear Plantagenet,’ she said—‘ for, 
indeed, you are very dear to me—I told 
yon last night that J would speak to you 
to-day on your wishes, that are so kind 
to me, nnd so much intended for niy 
happiness. I do not love suspense'; 
hut, indeed, last night 1 w’as too much 
surprised, too much overcome, by what 
occurred, tliat, exhausted as 1 naturally 
was by all our pleasure, I could not tell 
you what 1 #ish^ : indeed I could not, 
dear Plantagenet 

““ My own Venetia !’ 

“ ‘ So I hope you will always deem 
mo; for I should he very unhappy if yon 
did not love me, Plantagenet—more 
unhappy than 1 have .efen been these 
last two years: and 1 have been very 
unhappy, vor^' iinlinppy indeed, Plan- 
tngenet.’ 

“ * Unhappy, Venetia ! my V'enetia 
unhappy!’ 

“ ' Listen! 1 will not weep; I can 

control my feelings. 1 have learnt to 
do this ; it is v#n^ sad, and very dift’er- 
ent to what my liie once was : but 1 can 
do itJ 

“ ‘ xou amazi me!’ 

“ Venetia sighed, and tlien resumed, 
hut in a tone mournful nnd low, nnd yet 
to a degree firm. 

“ ‘ Vou have heSn away five years, 
Plantagenet.’ 

“ ■ But you have pardoned that.’ 

“ ‘ I never blamed you ; 1 had nothing 
to pardon. was well for you to be 
away; and I rejoice your absence has 
been so profitable to you.’ 

“ * But it was wicked to have been so 
silent.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no, no, no! Such ideas never 
entered into my head, nor even mamma’s. 
Vou were very young; you did as all 
would, as all must do. Harbour not such 
tlioughts. Knoiigh ! you have returned, 
and love us yet.’ 

“ ' Love ! adore!’ 

“ ‘ Five years are a long space of time, 
Plantagenet. Events will happen in five 
years, even at Cherbury. 1 told you I 
was changed.’ 

“ ' Yes ! ’ said Lord Cndurcis, in a 
voice of some anxiety, with a scrutinising 
eye. 

*' ' You left me a happy child; you 
find me a woman,—tod a niiaerable one.’ 

“ ‘ Goed God, Venetia! tliis suspense 
is awful. Be brief, I pray you. Has 
any one-’ 

« Venetia looked at him witli an air of 
perplexity. She oouUl not comprehend 
the idea that impelled his interruption. 

‘“Go on,’ Lord Cad iircis added, after 
.short pause; ‘lam, indeed, all anxiety.’ 

“ ‘ V'ou remember that t’brislmas' 
which you passed at the hall, and walk¬ 
ing at night in the gallery, and--’ 
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“ ‘Well; your mother—I shall iiem 
forget it.’ 

“ ‘ \'ou fuuiul her weeping when you 
were once nt Alurringhurst. Vou told 
me of it.’ 

" * Ay, ay !’ 

“ ‘ There is a wing of our house shut 
up. We often talked of it.’ 

“ ‘ Often, Venotia; it was a mystery.’ 

‘ I hare penetrated it,' replied Ve- 
netiu, in a solemn tone|;‘ and never have 
I known what happiness is since.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes !' said Lord Cadufeis, 
very pale, wd speaking in a whisper. 

“ ' Plantagenot, I liave a father!’ 

“ Lord Cadurcis started, and for an 
instunt his arift .quitted Venetiu's. At 
length he said, in a gloomy voice, ‘ 1 
know it.’ 

“ ‘ Know it!’ exclaimed Yenetia, with 
astonishment; ‘ who could have told 
you tlie secret!’ 

“ ‘ It is no secret,’ replied Cadurcis : 
‘ would that it were! ’ 

“ * Would that it wort-! How strange 
you speak ! how strange you look, Plan- 
tagenet! If it l>e no secret that ^ have 
a father, why this conceiftment then ? T 
know that 1 am not the child of shame !* 
she added, after a moment's pause, witJi 
an ais of pride. A tear stole dowu the 
cheek of Cadurcis. 

“ ‘ Plautagenet ! dear, good rianta> 
genet! my brother! my own brother ! 
see, 1 kneel to you—Yenetia kneels to 
you! your own A'euetia! i’eiietia that 
you love ! Oh! if you knew the load 
that is on my spirit, bearing me down to 
a grave which I would almost welcome, 
you would speak to me—you would tell 
me all. I have sighed fbr this ; 1 have 
longed for tliis; 1 Jiave prayed for this. 
To meet some one who would speak to 
me of my father—who had heard of him, 
who knew him — has been for years the 
^ly thought of iny Iwing, the only ob. 
ject for which I existed. And now, here 
comes Plautagenet, my brother—my ow'n 
brother; and he knows all, and he will 
tell me: yes, that he will! be W'ill tell 
his X'enetiu all — all!’ 

“ ‘ Is there not your mother V said 
Lord Cadurcis, in a broken tone. 

“‘Forbidden, utterly forbidden. If 
I speak, they tell me her heart will 
break ; and, therefore, mine is breaking.’ 

“ ‘ Have you no friend 1’ • 

" ‘ Are not you my friend T 

“ ' l>r. lilasham T 

“ ‘ I have applied to him ; he tells me 
that be lives, and then he shakes bis 
heodt* 

, I “ You never saw 3 A>nr father ; think 
not of him.’ 

" ‘ |Jot think of him!’ exclaimed Ve- 
netia, with extraordinary energy. ‘ Of 
wl»at else 1 Fyr what do I liye but (o 
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think of him 1 \j^hat p^opt have J ju 
life but to see him 1 I have seen lum— 
once.' . , 

“ ‘Ah!’ , r. 

“ ‘ I know his form by heart; and yet 
it was but a shade. Ob, what a B|iiMe ! 
what a glorious, what an immortal shade! 
If gods were upon earth, they would, he 
like father!’ 

“ * His deeds, at least, are not god¬ 
like,’ observed Lord Cadurcis dryly, and 
wilt) some bitterness. 

" ‘ I deny it!’ said Venetia, her eyes 
sparkling with fire, her form dilated with 
enthusiasm, and involuntarily withdraw¬ 
ing her arm from her companion. Lord 
Cadurcis looked exceedingly astonished. 

" ‘ You deny it!’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
what should you know about it ?’ 

“ ‘ Nature wliispers to me, that uo. 
thing but what is grand and noble could 
be breathed by those lips, or fulfilled by 
that form.’ 

“ ‘ I am glad you have not read his 
works, said Lord Cadurcis, with increased 
bitterness. ‘ As fur his conduct, your 
mother is a living evidence of his Jiu. 
nour, his generosity, and liis virtue.’ 

“ ‘ My mother! ’ said Venetia, in a 
softened voice; ‘ and yet ho loved my 
mother!’ 

“ ‘ She was liis victim, as a thousand 
others may have been.’ 

“ ‘ She is his wife!’ replied A'enetia, 
with some anxiety. 

“ ‘ Yes, a deserted wife, 1$ that pre¬ 
ferable to being a cherished mistress { 
More honourahle, but scarcely less iiu- 
miliitting.’ 

“ ‘ Sfie must have misunderstood him,' 
said X'euetia, ‘ 1 have perused the se. 
cret vows of his passion; 1 have read 
his praises of her beauty; I have pored 
over the music of his emotions wlieu iie 
iirst became a futlieryes, he has gazed 
on me—even though but fur a moment 
—with love ! Over me he has breathed 
forth the hallowed blessing of u parent! 
That truiiscendant foi'm has pressed his 
lips to mine, and held me with fondness 
to bis heart! And shall 1 credit aught 
to his dishutiourl Is there a being in 
existepce wiio can persuade me he is 
heartless or abandoned 1 No! 1 love 
him! 1 adore him! 1 am devoted to 
him with all the energies of my being! 
I live only on tbo memory that be lives, 
and, were be to die, 1 should pray to 
my God that I might join him, without 
dela^, in a world where it canpot be 
justice to separate a child ftom a fatliar.’ 

“ And this was Yenetia—the ftpr, the 
serene Yenetia—the young, the inex- 
|>erieneed fenetia! imusing, as. it were, 
on the parting threshold of, jj^rlbood,. 
whom, hut a few hours since, he Inid 
fancied could scarcely have pypved a 
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])aii9ion; W’ho appeared to hilli barely to 
coinprchend the nieniiingiofhis a^anceaj 
I'or wboae calniHess or whose coldness he 
had consoled himself, by the flattering 
conviction of her unknowing innocence, 
l^ore him stood a beautiful and inspired 
i!^nad, her eye flasiiing supernatural 
lire,' her form elevated above her accus¬ 
tomed ataturh, defiance on her swelling 
brow, and passion on her quivering lip! 

“ Gentle and sensitive ns Cadurcis 
ever appeared to those he loved, there 
was in nis soul a deep and unfathomed 
well of passions that had tleen never 
stirred, and a bitter and mocking spirit 
in liis brain, of wbioli lie was himself 
unconscious. Ho bad repaired this hope¬ 
ful mom to Cberburv, tdh eceive, as he 
believed, the plighted faith of a simple 
anil iiliectionate, perhaps grateful, girl. 
'I'liut her unsophisticated and untiitore*^ 
s|iirii might not receive the advances of 
^his heart with an equal and correspond¬ 
ing ardour, he was jirepared. It pleased 
him that lie should watch the gradual 
devulopement of this bud of sweet af¬ 
fections, waiting, with proud anxiety, 
her fragi'tint and her full-blown love. 
Hut now it appeared that her coldness, 
or her indiflerence, might be ascribed to 
any other cause than the one to wliirli 
lie liad attributed if,— llie innocence of 
an iuexpetienccd mind. I'liis girl vrns 
no stranger to powerful passions; slie 
could love, and love with fervenej', with 
devotion, with eritbdsiasni. This child 
of joy w as a woman of decji and thought¬ 
ful sorrows, brooding in solibide over 
liigli resolves and passionate ns|)irations. 
Why Were not the emotions of such a 
tumultuous soul excited by' himself? To 
him she was calm and iinperturbahle; 
slie called.him brother—she Irentetl him 
os a child. Hut a picture, a fantastic 
-sliude, could raise in her a tempestuous 
swi-II of sentiment, that transformed her 
wliole mind, and changed the colour of 
all her hopes and thoughts. Deeply 
jirejudiced against lier father, Cadurcis 
now hated liim, and with a fell and fero- 
rioiis earnestness that few bosoms but 
his could prove. P«le with rage, be 
ground his teeth, and watched her with 
a glance of sarcastic aversion. ^ 

" ‘ 1'ou led me here to listen to a 
eomiiiunieution which interested me,' he 
ul length said ; ‘ have I heard it?’ 

“ llis altered tone, the air of haughti¬ 
ness which he assumed, were not lost 
upon Venetia. She emleavotijed to col¬ 
lect herself, but she hesitated to reply. 

“ ‘ I repeat my inquiry,’said Cadurcis. 
‘ Have you brought me here only to in¬ 
form me that you have a father, and that 
you adore him, or bis pictura?’ 

1 led you here,* replied Venetia, in 
a stibdned tone, «ad looking on the 


ground, * to Uiank you for your love, 
and to confess to you that 1 love an¬ 
other.* 

“ ‘ Love another! ’ exclaimed i 'adutcis, • 
in a tone of derision. * Simpleton! the 
best thing your mother can do is to lock 
you up in the chamber witli the picture 
tliat has produced such marvellous ef¬ 
fects.' 

“ ‘ 1 am no simpleton, Plontagenet,’ 
rejoined \ enetia, very quietly, * but one 
who is actitm ns she thinks.'right; and 
not only as her ^ind, but as her heart 
pioqipts her.’ 

“ ’ibey had stojiped in the earlier part 
of this conversation on a little plot of 
turf, surrounded hy sliruhs; Cadurcis 
w'albed np and down this^rea wntli angry 
steps, occasionally glancing At X'enetia 
with a look of mortification and dis- 
plea.sure. 

“ ‘ 1 tell you, ^’enefia,’ be at length 
said, ' that you are a little fool! What 
do yon mean by saying tliat you cannot 
marry me, because you Jove another? 

Is not that other, by your ow’n account, 
yonr fiithor ? I,?vp him as much ns you 
like, is that to prevent you from loving 
your husband u^so ?’ 

" ‘ Plantagcnet, you are rude, aud un¬ 
necessarily so,’ said IVnetia. ‘ I repeat 
to you again, and for the Inst time, that 
all my heart is my, father's. It would 
be wicked in me to marry yon, because I 
cannot love you ns a husband should be 
loved. 1 can never love you us I love 
my father. However, it is useless to 
talk upon tUs subject. I have not even 
the power of marrying you if I wfehed, 
for I have dedicated myself to my father 
in the name of God; and I have offered 
a VOW’, to he registered in heaven, that 
thenceforth 1 would exist only for the 
purpose of being restored to his heart.* 

“ ‘ 1 congfratulale you on your parent. 
Miss Herbert.’ 

'* ' I feel that I ought to be proud of 
Iiim; tliongli, alas! I can only feel 4* 
But, whatever your opinion may be of 
my father, I beg you to remember that 
you are speaking to his child.' 

“ * 1 sliall state my opinion respecting 
your father, madam, with the most per> 
feet unreserve, wherever and whenever 
1 choose; quite convinced that, however 
you esteem that opinion, it will not be 
widely different from the real sentiments 
of the only parent whom you ought to 
respect, jlnd whom you are bound to 
obey.’ 

“ ' And I can tell you, sir, that, what¬ 
ever your opinion ie on .any subject, it 
will never influence mine. If, indeed, 

1 were the mistress of my own destiny 
— which I am iA>t—it wenld have beqp 
equally out of myr power to have acted ^ 
as you h«T« so suigalarly propq^d. 1 
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do uot wish to marry, and oaarry I never 
will; but, were it my power, or in ac¬ 
cordance with my wiati, to unite my fate 
for ever with another’s, it should at least 
be with one to whom I could look up 
with reverence, and even with odmini- 
tion. He should be at lesist u man, and 
a great man ; one with whose name the 
world rung *, perhaps, like my fntlior, a 
genius and a ])oet.’ 

** ' A genius und a poet!’ exclaimed 
Lord Codurcis, in a fury, stamping with 
})nssion; ‘ are Uiese terms to use, 
wlien speaking of the most abandoned 
profligate of his agol A man whose 
name is synonymous with infamy, and 
which no one dares to breathe in civi¬ 
lised life — whose very blood is pollu¬ 
tion, as you wilbsome day feel —who 
has violated every tie, and derided every 
principle, by wliich society is maintained 
— whose life is a living illustration of 
his own shameless doctrines—who is, 
at the same time, n traitor to his king 
and an apostate from his God !’ 

“ Curiosity, overpowering even indig¬ 
nation, had permitted Venetia to listen 
even to this tirade. Pale as her com¬ 
panion, but with a glai^.e of withering 
scorn, she exclaimed, ‘ Passionate and 
ill-mannered boy! words cannot express 
the disgust and the contempt witlj which 
you inspire me.’ i;|ho spoke, and she 
disappeared. Cudurcis was neitlier able 
nor desirous to arrest her flight. He 
remained rooted to the ground, mutter¬ 
ing to himself the word ‘ boy!’ Sud¬ 
denly raising his arm, and looking up to 
the sky, lie exclaimed, * The illusion is 
vanished ! Farewell, Cherhury I fare¬ 
well, Caduicis!—a wider theatre awaits 
me ! 1 have been the slave too long of 

soft afTeclions-1 root them out of my 
heart hn* ever!’ and, fitting the action to 
the phrase, it seemed that he hurled upon 
the earth all the tender emotions of bis 
soul. * Woman ! henceforth you shall 
bp my sport! 1 have now' no feelings 
but for myself. When she spoke, I might 
have been a hoy I am a boy no longer. 
What 1 shall do I know not; but this 1 
know, the world shall ring with my name. 
1 will he a man, and a great man I’ ” 

Acting on this high resolve, his lord- 
ship soon astonishes the world as a 
oet, after having played the welU 
notvn liyron-prauks at Cambridge of 
keeping a bear to stand for*a fellow- 
sbip, &C. When next we meef him, 
he is the rage; and the story of Lady 
Caroline is told witli great enect. All 
tiie men admire him, or hate him — 
which, to Byron, was quite as agree- 
all the women Mo as they usu- 
^ ally do towards a remarkably fine lion, 
who, in addition, is young, and a lord. 


Still, CaduVeis is not hap{^. Ilia va¬ 
nity is MtUfied,*but his heart and soul 
are lonely. In high spirits and in low 
—flirting with the jvoinen or mystifying 
the men—seemingly enjoying, of scorn¬ 
ing, or hating, and, in reality, doing 
none of all these, except hy fits too 
vehement to last—his thoughts^ fi)r ever 
revert to one loved object. Need wo 
say that this is Vepetia? Well, she, 
aftef haying deeply suffered in health, 
has arrived in town with Lady Annabel. 
Dr. Masliam is also in London ; he is 
now a bishop ; the Herberts and him¬ 
self having been latterly in high favour 
at court. The bishop and Cadurcis 
meet at dinner; and, in the course of 
the evening, the latter presses the 
dignitary with questions aboutVenetia, 
and declarations of his unaltered love 
for her. The bishop, who had dis¬ 
couraged the passion when Cadurci.s 
was eighteen, on the ground of youth 
and inexperience, does not see inucli 
cause for confidence when the three 
intervening years have done so much 
to turn the head of so very excitable a 
person as his lordship. But Cadiircis 
IS not to be easily discouraged. True, 
he finds Lady Annabel cold and re¬ 
pulsive, estranged by his “terrible and 
fatal gift of imagination ” (as the lui- 
thor, witli some truth, designates the 
exaggerating fitculty); for her ludysin)> 
sees in this the counterpart of the fasci¬ 
nation to which she herself succumbed, 
and dreads that her daughter may form 
a union unfortunate as her own. 'J’lie 
wife who canncit understand her hus¬ 
band, is a mother who will.not under¬ 
stand tlie lover of her daughter, be¬ 
cause he possesses a spirit fur inquiry, 
and a vigorous intellect for the pursuit 
of such inquiry, (lenius is, however, 
a difficult thing to baffle; and Ca- 
durcis being too great a lion to be ex¬ 
cluded from any domain wliicli he is 
bent on entering, contrives to meet 
Venetia at the house of her aunt. In 
the short conversation he there has with 
her, he removes the only ground of 
difference that had ever existed be¬ 
tween them — he expresses his warm 
admiration of her fatWr. At parting, 
she apprises him that she is not al¬ 
lowed bjr Lady Annabel to read his 
poems; whereupon we have a picture of 
a poet’s inspirations, followed by some 
stanzas very well wortliy of the occasion. 
Our only objection to these stanzas 
is, that they force a comparison with 
that unapproachable poem, “ I tiad a 
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dream,” &c. To have r*skgd this, we 
take to be an error ifi judgment. The 
same retpark applies, though not so 
stron^y, to the stanzas “ On the night 
our daughter was born,” in the first 
volume. Botli poems, judged by 
their own merits, will be pronounced 
beautiful; but when we have the idea 
that Byron and Shelley are the bards 
supposed to sing, we do not like to 
see any one doing duty fur them. 
The stanzas perform t^ie operation 
for which they were intended — they 
turn \^enetia's head. To be adored 
by him whom all adore, is a homage 
jiroverbially very difficult to withstand. 
And, indeed, Venelia has no dispo¬ 
sition to withstand it;—she loves Ca- 
durcis; and Lady Annabel, seeing liiis, 
is determined to settle the business by 
ii coup de main. I'liis is effected in 
tlic following .scene. Her ladyship 
tells some home-truths, though we 
think her too hard on the transfigured 
mortals who arc gifted with the “vision 
and the faculty divine.” 

" ‘ iMotlier, 1 repeat I have no thought 
but for you,’ said Veiietia. ‘ My own 
deure.st mother, if my duty, if my devo¬ 
tion can content you, you shall be happy. 
Itut wherein have I failed i’ 

" ' In nothing, love. Your life has 
hitherto been one unbroken course of 
aflectitmate obedience.’ 

“ ‘ And ever shall be,’ said Venetia. 
‘ 15ul you w’Cro speaking, mother —you 
were speaking of—of my — my father.’ 

“ ‘ Of him,’ said Lady Annabel, 
tliouglitfully. ' ^'ou have seen his 
picture 1’ 

t'eiietia kissed her mother's Iiaud. 

‘ Was ho less beautiful tiinn Ca- 
durci.s ? Was he less gifted 1’ exclaimed 
Lady Annabel, with animation. * He 
could whisper in tones as sweet, and 
pour out his vows as fervently. Yet 
what am I !— O my child I’ continued 
J.ady Annabel, * beware of such beings ! 
'J'hcv bear within them a spirit on which 
all the dovotion of our sex is lavished in 
vain. A year — no! not a year, not one 
short .year ! — and all my hope.s were 
blighted! 0 Veuetia, if your future 
should be like my bitter past! — and it 
might have been, and 1 might have con- 
tiibuted to the fulfilment!—can you 
wonder tlint 1 should look upouCadurcis 
with aversion V 

“ • But, motlier, dearest mother! we 
have known Plantagenet from his child¬ 
hood. You ever loved him; you ever 
gave him credit for a bqpi.>~most ten¬ 
der and affectionate.' 

“ * He has no heart.’ 


“' Mother!' 

" ‘ He cannot have a heart. Spirits 
like him ate heartless. It is tmolher 
impulse that swa^s their existence. It 
is imaginatkm — it is vanity — it is self, 
disguised with glittering qualtfip.s that 
dazzle our weak senses ; but selfishness, 
the most entire, the most concentrated. 

We knew him as a child—ah, what can 
women know! We are born to love, 
and to be deceived. We saw him young, 
helpless, • abandoned ; —he moved our 
pity. We knlw not his nature; then 
bis was ignorant of it himself. But tho 
voung tiger, though cradled at our 
hearths and fed on milk, will in good 
time retire to its jungle and prey on 
blood. You cannot oliauge its nature ; 
and the very hand tlftit fostered it will he 
its first victim.’ 

“ ‘ Hon often have we parted,’ said 
Venetia, in a deprecating tone, ‘ how 
long have we been separated, and yet wtf** 
find him ever the same — he ever loves 
us. Yes, dear mother, he loves you now, 
the samn as ii;^old days. If you had seen 
him, as 1 liavn seen him, weep when ho 
recalled your promise to be a parent to 
him, and* theii contrasted with such sweet 
hopes your present reserve—oli, you « 
would believe be liad a heart — you 
would, indeed!’ 

» < \\r,,ep I’ exclaimed I.ady Annabel, 
bitterly; ' ay, they can weep. Sensi¬ 
bility i.s a luxury which tliey love to 
indulge. 'J'heir very susceptibility is our 
bane. They can weep; they can play 
upon oai»feelings : and our emotion, so 
easily excited, is an homage to their own , 
power, in which they glorv, 

“ ‘ Look at Cadurcis,’ she suddenly 
resumed ; ‘ bred with so much care ; tlie 
soundest principles instilled into him 
with such seduloa8ueB.s; imbibing them 
apparently with so much intelligence, 
ardour, and sincerity — with all that fer¬ 
vour, indeed, with which men of his 
terojwraroent for the moment pursue 
every object: but a few ^ears back, 
pious, dutiful, and moral j viewing, j>or- 
haps, with intolerance too youthful all 
that differed from the opinions and the 
conduct he had been educated to admire 
and follow. And what is he now I The 
most lawless of the wild; casting to the 
winds every salutary principle of ro- ' 
Btraint and social discipline, and glory¬ 
ing onlv in the abandoned energy of self. 
Three years ago, yon yourself confess to 
me ho reproached you with your father’s 
conduct: now lie emulates it. There is 
a career which such men must run, and 
from which no influence can divert them: 
it is in their blood. To-day, Cadurcis 
may vow to ^ou eternal devotion; shut, / 
if the world speaks troth, Venetia, 
month ago he was equally enamoured of 
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another—und one, too, itrho cAimot he 
bis. ItM grant that his sentiments to* 
w««is' yon are for Uie moment 8in<-«Te; 
liis imagination brootls npon vour itlea, 
it transilgures it nitii u halo wKicli exists 
only to hia Tision. \'ieJd to him, become 
his bride, and 3 ’ou will have the mortid- 
ttitiom of finding that, before six months 
have elapsed, Ins restless spirit is already 
occupied with objects which may excite 
your mortification, your' disgust, even 
vour horror.’ , • 

“ • Ah, mother, it is nCt with Flauta. 
genet ns with my father. Phmtngenot 
could not forget L’herhury; be could not 
I'urget our childhood,’ said Venetia. 

“ ‘ On the contrary, while you lived 
together, these riicollections would be 
wearisome, commonplace to him. When 
you bad separated, indeed, mellowed by 
distance, and tlie comparative vagueness 
witi) which your absence would invest 
'■ them, they would become the objects of 
his muse; and he would insult you b}' 
making the public the confidant of all 
your most delicate domestip feelings.’ 

J.ady Annabel rose from her seat, ami 
walked up and doom the room, speaking 
with an excitement very rnusual wfth 
lier. ‘ To have all tlie soft secrets of 
your life revealed to the coarso wond«>r 
of the gloating multitude ; to find your¬ 
self the object of the«world’8 curiosity 
—still worse, their pity, their sympathy; 
to have the sacred conduct of your hearth 
canvassed in every circle, and bo the 
grand subject of the pros and cons of 
every paltry journal —all, Veilbtia, you 
know not, you cannot understand, it is 
impossible you can comprehend, the 
bitterness of such a lot.’ 

“ * Aly beloved motlier,’ said Venetia, 
with streaming eyes, * you cannot have a 
feeling that 1 do not share.’ 

“ * Venetia, you know' not what 1 had 
to endure 1’ exclaimed Lady Annabel, in 
a tone of extreme bitterness. ‘ I’here is 
no degree of w’retchednoss that you can 
conceive equal to what has been the life 
of your mother. And what has sustained 
me-_what, throughout all my tumultuous 
troubles, has been the star on which I 
have ever gassed ? My child! And am 
1 to lose her now, after all my' sufferings, 
all my hopes that she at least might bo 
spared my miserable doom ! Am 1 to 
witness her also a victim ! ’ Lady Anna¬ 
bel clasped her hands in. passionate grief. 

“ ‘ Alother, mother!’ exclaimtd Ve- 
netia, in agony, ‘ spare yourself—spare 
me!’ 

“ ‘ Venetia, you knew how I have 
doated upon you; you know how 1 have 
watched ond tended you from your in- 
t fanogr* ' Have 1 had a tbcnight, « wish, 
a^hi^^ a plan —luiB tiiere been the 
slightest MtioQ of my life, of which you 
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have not bfen* tlie object 1 Ail raatliers 
feel, but none evihr feit like me: you 
were my solitary joy.’ 

" Venetia leant her face upon the 
table at w’hicli she' was sitting, and 
sobbod aloud. 

“ ‘ Aly love was baffled,’ Lady Anna¬ 
bel continued. ' 1 fled, for both our sakes, 
from tbe world in which my family wore 
honoured ; 1 sacrificed, witliOnt- u sigh, 
ill the. very prime of my youtli, every 
ursuit which interests woman. But I 
ad my child—I had my child I’ 

** * And 3 ’ou have her still I’ exclaimed 
the misertihle Venetia. * Mother, you 
have her still!’ 

“ ' I have schooled my mind,’ con¬ 
tinued Lady Annabel, still pacing the 
mom with agitated steps; * 1 have dis¬ 
ciplined my emotions ; I have felt at my 
heart the constant, the undying pang, 
and yet 1 have smiled, that you might 
be happy. But 1 can struggle against 
my fate no longer. No longer con 1 
sufler my unpurallelwl — yes, my unjust 
doom. What have 1 done to merit these 
afflictions I Now, then, let me struggle 
no more—let me die!’ 

“ Venetia tried to rise ; her limbs re¬ 
fused their offlce ; she tottered ; she fell 
again into her seat with an hysturic cry. 

“‘Alas, alas!’ exchumed Lady An¬ 
nabel, ‘ to a mother, a child is every 
tiling; but, to a child, a parent is only 
a link in tbe chain of her existence. It 
was weakness, it was folly', it was mad¬ 
ness, to stake every thing on a resource 
which must fail me. I feel it now; but 
I feel it too lute.’ 

“ Venetia held forth her arms; she 
could not s])eak; site was stifled with 
her emotion. 

“ ‘ But was it wonderful that I was so 
weak V continued her mother, us it woie 
communing only with bersolf. ‘ WJiut 
child was like mine'! Ob I the joy, the 
bliss, the hours of rapture that 1 have 
passed, in gazing upon my treasure, niid 
dreaming of aU her beauty and her rare 
qualities ! 1 was so happy! 1 was so 

proud ! Ah, A'enetia, y'ou know not 
how 1 have loved you !’ 

“ V’enetia stuang from her seat; she 
rushed forwarii witli convulsive energy; 
she clung to her mother, threw lier arms 
round her neck, and buried her passionate 
wo in Lady' Annabel’s bosom. 

Lady Annabel stood fur some minutes 
supiiorting lier speechless and agitated 
child ; tbenf ns lier sobs became fainter, 
and the tumult of her grief gradually died 
away, she bore her to the sofo, and seated 
herself by her side, bolding Venetia’s 
liaud in her own, and ever and anon 
soothing her wif,h soft embraces, and still 
softer words. 

At length, in a faint voice, Venetia 
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Bttid, ‘ IMother, wliut caJf I do to restoro 
the past 1 How calk wo b«*to each other 
MS wo \yi!re 1 for this 1 cannot bear.’ 

“ ‘ Love mo, my Venelia, tu 1 love 
you. Ue fuithful to your mother; do 
not disregard her council'; profit by her 
errors.’ 

“ ' I will iu all things obey you,’ snid 
Venelia, in a low voii-e; ‘ there is no 
sacrifice I am not prepared to muko fur 
your happiness.’ 

* Let us uot talk of sacrifices, my 
darling rJiild ; it is not u sacrifice that 1 
require. 1 wish only to prevent your 
everlasting misery.’ 

“ ‘ What, then, shall 1 dol’ 

“ ‘ Make me only one promise: what¬ 
ever pledge you give, I I'eel assured that 
no infiueiice, Veuotia, will ever induce 
you to forfeit it.’ 

" ‘ Mnnip it, mother.’ 

“ ‘ i’roinisc mo never to marry Lord 
Cadurcis,' said Lady Annabel, in a wliis- 
per, but n whisper of wliicli not a word 
was lost by the pei'son to whom it was 
addressed. 

“ ' I promise never to marry, but with 
your ap])rol)ation,’ said A'eiietia, in a so¬ 
lemn voice, and littering the words with 
great distinctness. 

“ 'file countenance of l.ndy Annabel 
iiislniitly brigbleued. Slie embraced her 
ciiild with extreme fondness, and breathed 
the softest and the sweetest expressions 
uf gratitude and love.” 

This resolve is commiuiicatcd to 
(liiduicis by ^'enclia herself. His 
lordship lias proposed ihat they should 
ntarry in spite of Lady Anuahel, and 
live with her father, llerheil. 

“ The countenance of Venetia was 
quite jKile, but it was disturlied. You 
might see as it were llie slinJowy pro¬ 
gress of thought, iiiid mark the tumultu¬ 
ous passage ofcoafiicliug passions. Her 
mind for a moment was indeed a chaos. 
There was a terrible conflict between 
love iind duty. At length a tear, one so¬ 
litary tear, burst from her burning eye¬ 
ball, and stole slowly down lier cheek ; 
it relieved her pain. She pressed Cn- 
durcis’ hand, and speaking in a hollow' 
voice, and with a look vague and painful, 
she said, ‘ 1 am a victim ; hut I am re¬ 
solved. I never will desert lier wiio de¬ 
voted herself to me.’ 

“ Cadurcis quitted her hand lutlier ab¬ 
ruptly, and began walking up and down 
on the turf that surroiindiid the fountain. 

“ * Devoted herself to you!’ be ex. 
claimed with a fiendish laugh, and speak, 
ing, as was bis custom, betw’een his 
teeth,—’ Ccminiend me to such devotion. 
Not content with depiiving you of a fa¬ 
ther, now, forsooth, she must Weave you 
of a lover too! And this is a mother, a 


devoted mother 1 The cold-bloodetl, 
sullen,.selfish, inexorable tyrant!' 

" I’kotageaet!’ exclaimed Venciia, 
with great animation. * 

" ' Nay, I will speak. Victiin, in¬ 
deed! You have ever been her slave. 
She a devoted mother! Ay! as devoted 
as a mother as she was dutiful as a wife ! 
She has no lieart; she never hud a feel¬ 
ing. And she cajoles you with her love, 
her devotion—the stern hypocrite !’ 

“ ‘ Lmust leave you,’ said Venelia; 

‘ 1 cannot bwir this.’ 

“ ‘ Ob! the truth, the truth is pre¬ 
cious,’ said Cadurcis, taking her hand, 
and preventing her from moving. * Your 
mother, your devoted mother, has driven 
one man of genius «from her Imsum, and 
liis country. Yet there is another. 
Deny mo what I ask, and to-morrow’s 
sun shall light me to another land; to 
this I will never return ; I will blend my 
tears with your father’s, and I will pUiTt 
lisli to Kurope the double infamy of your 
mother. I swear it solemnly. Still 1 
stand liere^ Venetia, prepared, if you 
will but smile upon mo, to be her son, 
her dutiful son. Nay! her shave, like 
*yoii. Sb% shall not murmur. 1 will be 
dutiful; she shall be devoted; we wilL 
all bo bnpjiy,’ be added, in a softer tone. 

‘ Now, now, \'enetia, my happiness is on 
tlie stake ; now, now.’ 

“ ‘ 1 have s[ioken,’ said Venetia. * My 
lienrt may break, but iny purpose shall 
not falter.' 

" ‘ Then my curse upon your motlier's 
bead said Cadurcis, with terrible ve- 
hemeiicy. ‘ May Heaven rain all its, 
jdagnes upon her! 'J'bo Hecate !’ 

“ ‘ 1 will listen no more,’ exclaimed 
Venetia indignantly, and she moved 
away. She bad proceeded some little 
di.stniice, when she paused, and looked 
back ; Cadurcis was still at the fountain, 
but be did not observe lier. She re- 
membei'ed his sudden departure from 
Clierbury; slie did not doubt tliat, in 
the present instance, he would leave 
them as abruptly, and that he would 
keep bis word so solemnly given. Her 
lieart was nearly breaking; but she 
could not bear the idea of parting in hit- 
tiTiiess with the being whom, ]icrhaps, 
she loved best in the world. Sbe stop-; 
ped ; she called his name in a voice loiv, 
indeed; but in that silent spot it reached 
him^ lie joined her inmunliately, but 
with a slow step. When he had reached 
her, lie said, without any animation, and 
in a frigid lone, ‘ I believe you called 
moT 

“ Venetia burst into tears. ‘ I cannot 
bear to pa{t in anger, Flautageiiet. 1 
wished to say farewell in kindness, i 
shall always pray for your happiness. 
Cod bless you, Peuitagenetfl’ 
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“ Lord Cadurcie made uo refilj, though 
for a momeDt ho ueemad about to apeak : 
he bowed; and, aa Veaetia approoclied 
htil aunt, he turned las etejia in a diflei*' 
ent direction.” 

Cadurci$ hurries to town, is visited 
by Lady Montcagle, disguised as a 
page — a scene, by the way, very 
strikingly told — has a duel with Lord 
Mofiteagle, whom lie wounds severely; 
the scandal is exaggerated; C^durcis 
is cut in tiie house of idds, hooted 
and fieitiely menaced by t!ie rabble; . 
and, in revenge for all this, Jie leaves 
England just as the capricious public 
bavc come over to his sid e of the question. 
Meanwhile, Venetid’s health is evi¬ 
dently sinking under the sacrifice which 
lier mother has extorted from licr. At 
the opening of the lliird volume, we 
&»xl her in a villa on the Lago Mag- 
giore, where Lady Annabel has been 
advised to pass some time, to aid the 
restoration of her daughter’s liealth. 
I’loni this spot they proceea to Arqua, 
and, on visiting Petrarch’s abode, they 
hear of a Clerman gentleman^its actual* 
•occupant, who is doing wonders of be¬ 
nevolence to all around him. In his 
absence they are shewn through the 
dwelling, and, deeply impressed with 
the character they have heard of the 
German, they proceed on to llovigo, 
where the great event of N’enetia’s life 
awaits her. The traveTlcrs take shelter 
.from a furious storm in a large old 
palace, now serving as an inn. Here 
—but the author can tell his own story 
to much better purpose than wo can. 
We omitted to mention, that Venetia 
bad once, when a girl, seen the picture 
of her father, 

'* The storm still raged ; Venetia bad 
quitted the saloon in wliich her mother 
and herself liad been sitting, and had re* 
jHiired to tlie adjoining chamber to fetch 
a book. The door of this room opened, 
08 all the other entrances of the different 
apartments, on to the octagonal vestibule, 
.lust os she was quitting the room, and 
about to return to her mother, tire door of 
the opposite chamber opened, and there 
came forward a gentleman in a Venetian 
dress of black velvet Ilia siature was 
considerably above the middle hcTght, 
tljough bis figure, which was remarkably 
slender, was bowed—not by years cer¬ 
tainly,.—.for his countenance, tliougli sin¬ 
gularly emaciated, still retained traces of 
youth. His hair, which he^wore very 
iing, descended over his shoulders, and 
muy origiiudlf have been of s light 
golden colour, bat now irss sereim/ 
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touched wkh gVay. Mis counteiuinre 
was very pidird,—'so*co]our)es.s, indeed, 
that its aspect was almost uneartidy; 
but Ills dark blue eyes, that were deeply 
set in bis majestic brow, still glittered 
with fire; and Uioir exprassion alone 
gave life to a viEap;e which, though sin¬ 
gularly beautiful ui its outline, from its 
faded* and attenuoted character seemed 
rather the countenance of a corj^ise than 
of a breaf,hing being. 

" 'ilie glance of the stranger caught 
that of Veiietiii, and seemed to failcinitto 
her. 8he suddenly became motionless ; 
wildly she stared at the stranger, who, in 
his turn, seemed arrested in his progress, 
and stood still as a statue, with his eyes 
fixed with absorbing interest on tbu 
beautiful apparition before liim. An ex¬ 
pression of j>cr])lexily and pain flitted 
over the amazed features of Venetia; and 
then it seemed that, by some almost su- 
periintiiml effort, confusion amounting to 
stupefaction suddenly brightenerl and ex. 
paneled into keen and overwhelming in. 
tclligence. Exclaiming, in a frenzied 
tone, ‘ My father!’ Venetia sprang for- 
ward, and fell senseless on the stranger’s 
breast. 

“ Such, after so much mystery, so 
many aspirations, so much anxiett’^, and 
so much sufi'ering, such wus the first 
meeting of \ eiietia Herbert with lier fa¬ 
ther.” 

We have not space for the scene 
that follows between the fallier and 
daughter. 1.ady Annabel, becoming 
uneasy at her daughter’s absence, is 
told that X'enetia is in the apartment 
of a strange gentleman. She requests 
to be shewn to the room. 

“ The waiter threw open the door of 
Mr. Herbert's cliauiber, and Lady Anna¬ 
bel swept in with a majesty she generally 
assumed when about to meet stmiigers. 
The first thing she beheld was her daugh¬ 
ter in tlie arms of a man, wiiose head was 
bent, and who was endiracing lier. JS'oU 
withstanding this astounding spectacle', 
Lady Annabel neither started nor scream- 
ed; she only said in an audible tone, 
and one i-atber expressing astonishment 
than agitation,' Venetia I’ 

" Immediately tlie stranger looked up, 
and Lady Annabel beheld her husband! 

“ She was rooted to tbe earth. She 
turned deadly pale; for a moment, her 
countenance eipressed only terror, btit 
the terror quickly changed into aversion. 
Suddenly she rushed forward, and ex- 
claimed in a tone in which decision con¬ 
quered dismay, ‘ Restore mo my child!’ 

“ I'he moment 4 ^erbert bad reoogniwd 
bis wife, be had dexterously disengaged 
himself from tbe gnip o( Venetia, wimm 
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be ItTt on the chair ; fad meeting Lady 
A iiutthel tvitli cxtAideil urma, that seented 
to di-iirecale her wrath he said, ‘ 1 seek 
uot to<deprive you of her; she is yours, 
and she is w'oTtiiy of you; hut respect 
for a few moments tlie feelings of a fa> 
ther wlio lias met his only child in a 
maimer so unforeseen.’ 

"The presence of her mother instan¬ 
taneously restored Venetia to herself. 
Her mind was in a moment cleared and 
settled. Her past and peuuliar life, and 
all its iucidenU, recurred to her with 
their accustomed order, vividness, and. 
ti util. She Uioroughly cninjirehcnded Jier 
present situation. Actimted by long 
cliorished feelings and the necessity of 
the occasion, she rose, and threw herself 
at lier mother's feet, and exclaimed,' 0 ! 
mother, he is iny fat her; lore him !’ 

" Lady Annabel stood with ai averted 
countenance, Venetia clinging to lier 
liand, which she Lad caught when sho 
rushed forward, and which now fell pass- 
ivo by' l.ady Annahel's side, giving no 
sign, by any' pressure or motion, of the 
slightest .sympathy with her daughter, or 
feeliug for the strange and agonising si¬ 
tuation in wliich tliey wt're both jihired. * 

“ ‘ Annabel,’said Herbert, in ii voice 
that trembled, tliougli the speaker strug¬ 
gled to appear calm,' he cliaritable I 1 
iiave never iutruded upon your privacy ; 

1 will not now outrage it. Accident, or 
some diviner motive, has brought us to- 
getluT tliis day'. If you will not treat me 
with kindness, look not upon me with 
aversion before our child,’ 

“ Still she was silent and motionless, 
her couiileiiance hidden from her hus¬ 
band and her daughter; but her erect 
and haiiglily form betokening her inox- 
oiahle mind. ‘ Aimahel,’ said Herbert, 
who had now withdrawn to some dis¬ 
tance, and leant against a pillar, ' will 
not, then, nearly twenty years of desola. 
tion purchase one moment of intercourse! 

I have injured you. He it so. This is 
not tlie moment 1 will defend luvself. 
Hut have I not sud'ered! is not this 
meeting a punishment deeper even than 
ymur vengeance eould devise 1 Is it no- 
thing to behold this beautiful child, and 
fool that she is only yours? Annubol, 
look on me, look on me only one nio- 
inent! Aly frame is bowed; my hair is 
gray ; my heart is withered : the princi¬ 
ple of existence waxes faint and slack in 
this attenuated frame. 1 am no longer 
that Herbert on whom once you smiled, 
but a man stricken with many sorrows. 
The odious conviction of my life cannot 
long haunt you ; yet a little while, niid 
my memory will alone remain. Think of 
this, Annabel, 1 bese|ph you tliink of it. 
Oh ! believe me, when tlie speedy hour 
arrives that will consign me to the'grave, 


where 1 shall at least tind ])eace, it will 
not be utterly without satiafaction that 
you will remember that we met if even 
by accident, and parted at least not^'ith 
hursbnesB!’ 

“ • Mother, dearest mother I’ mur¬ 
mured Venetia,' speak to him, look on 
him!’ 

“ ‘ A'^onetia,* said her motlier, without 
turning her head, but in a calm, linn 
tone, ‘ your father has seen you, bus con- 
versatl v.'ith you. Between your father 
and myself there can be notliing to com. 
muiiicate, eitlier of fact or feeling. Now 
let us dejiart.* 

" ‘ No, no,—not depart!' said Veiie- 
tia, franticly. You did not say depart, 
dear motlier! I (;iuinot go,’ she added, 
in a low and lialf brsterical voice. 

‘ Desert me, then,’ said the mother. 

' A fitting consequence of your private 
coinniunicntioiis w'ith your father,’ she 
added, iii a tone of bitter scorn; ^d 
l.ndyAnnabel moved to depart; but Vc- 
iieiio, still kneeling, clung to her coii- 
vulsivelyj 

" ' Aiotlier, niothei', you shall not go; 
you shall not leave me; we will never 
part, ni^her,’ continued Venetia, in u 
tone almost of violence, as she perceived 
her motlier give no indication of yielding 
to her wish. ' Are my feelings, then, 
nothing 1’ sli^ then exclaimed. ‘ Is this 
your sense of niy fidelity 1 Ain I for 
ever to l,e a victim T She loosened her 
hold of her mother's hand; her mother 
moved on ; \'enetia fell upon her fore¬ 
head? and uttered a faint scream, ’i'lie 
heart of Lady Annabel relented wlien sivu 
fancied her diiiighler suffered pliyaicnl 
])ain, however slight; sho hesitated, she 
turned, she hastened to her child; lior 
liusbuud liad simultaneously advanced ; 
in llio rapid movement and confusion her 
hand touched that of Herbert. 

“ ‘ f yield her to you, Annabel,’ said 
Herbert, jdaciiig Venetia in her mother's 
arms. ‘ ^ ou mistake me, as >iou have 
often mistaken me, if you think 1 seek tu 
practise on the feelings of tiiis angelic 
child. She is yours; may she com¬ 
pensate to you for the misery I have 
caused you, hut never sought to occa. 
sion.’” 

After maintaining her scornful re¬ 
serve for some time longer, Herbert’s 
expostulaiioiis and Venctia’s entreaties 
ar« too much for the haughty spirit of 
Lady Annabel. She sheds tears. 

" This evidence of emotion wliicb, in 
such a spirit, Herbert knew how to es¬ 
timate, emboldened biia to advance ; be 
feU on one knee before ber and her 
daughter * gently he stole her heiid, a^d 
pressed it to his lips. It uas not|,witli- 
urawa, and Venetia laid her hand upon 
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theirs, and would liarp bound tliem toge¬ 
ther, had her muUier been releiitless. It 
seemed tb X'^enetia that she was at lengtli 
hap^j 'but she wbuld not speak,—she 
would not disturb tire etUl and silent 
bliss of the impending reconeiliation. 
Was it tlmn, indeed, at hand"! Tn truth, 
the deportment of Herbert tbrougliout 
tlie whole interview, so delicate, so sub¬ 
dued, so studiously avoiding the slightest 
rivalry with his wife in tlio nflections of 
their'child, aiul so carefully nhstnjning 
from attein])ting in the slightVet degree 
to control the feelings of Venetia, had 
not been lost upon Lady Annabel. And 
when slie tliought of him, so changed 
from what he had been, gray, bent, and 
careworn, with all tby lustre that had 
once so fascinated her, faded, and talking 
of that impending fate which bis wan, 
though spiritual, counUmanro too clearly 
intimated, her heart melted. 

“^uddenlv the door burst open, and 
there stalked into the room a woman of 
eminent, hut most graceful, stature, and 
of a most sovereign and voluptuj>us bettii- 
ly. She was habited in the Venetian 
(tress ; her dark eyes glittered with fire, 
her cheek w'ns infiamed with no^'^miable 
eipotion, and lier long Idack hair was dis¬ 
ordered by the violence of licr gesture. 

“ ' And who are these V she exclaimed 
in a shrill voice. 

"All started,—Herbert sprang up 
from liis position willi a glance of wither¬ 
ing rage. Venetia was perplexed. Lady 
Annabel looked round, and recogiiiseil 
the identical face, however distorted by 
passion, that she had admired in the por¬ 
trait at Ar<]u4. ' 

" ‘And who are these V ext-Iaimed the 
intruder, advancing. ‘ Perfidious Mar- 
mion ! to whom do you dare to kneel V 

" Lady Annabel drew herself up to a 
height that seemed to look down even 
upon this tall stranger. Vhe expression 
of majestic scorn that she cast upon the 
intruder tmndo her, in spite of all her 
viulonce and excitement, tremble and be 
silent ; she felt cowed she knew not 
why. 

" ' Come, Venetia,’ said Lady Aiioa- 
hel, with all her usual eomposnre; let 
me save my daughter at least from this 
profanation.’ 

" ■ Annabel!’ said Herbert, rushing 
after them. ‘ He charitable, be just!’ 
lie followed tliem to the threshold of the 
door; Venetia was silent, for she t^as 
alarmed. 

" ‘ Adieu, bfnrmion!’ said Lady Anna¬ 
bel, looking ov^ hor shoulder with a 
bitter smile; but placing hor daughter 
before her, as if to guard her.^ ' Adieu, 
At^rnuoa, adieu for ever!’ 

TIks new shock lias an almost fatal 
eflect ou Veifctia. She is taken by 


her mother to \'dnicc, and is bn the 
point of death,Vlien Herbert lual^cs a 
lust effort at a reconciliation, (lie 
writes to J^dy Annabe), prayiuL|^,,for 
permission to spend his few remnnth^ 
days under the same roof witii his wi/q. 
and child. Venetia, her suiOSering 
all but dying daugliter, seqpnds. 
cnlreaty: Lady Annabel yieli^,, nfrd 
lier daughter’s rapid recovery is her 
reward. 1‘liey all retire to a vallpy of 
tlie Appepines, where a most sweet 
picture is presenled of their mode of 
life; the interest of which is much 
heightened by the arrival, from Athens, 
of Lord Cadurcis and his cousin, 
George Cadurcis, a frank-hearted sail¬ 
or, whom we have forgotten hitherto 
to mention. Cadurcis and Herbert, 
being congenial spirits, jump to inti¬ 
macy at once; and George Oadurcis, 
having been a great favourite with 
J.a<]y Annabel in London, materially 
assists in removing former prejudices 
from her mind as to his cousin, llis 
lordship’s suit to A'cnetiu is renewed 
under the happiest auspices, when Ca¬ 
durcis and Herbert arc drowned in a 
squall, under circumstances identical 
with tliose which deprived the world 
of Shelley. Indeed, we suspect it is 
an exact description of the scene of 
that deplorable event. Aflcr tliis, l^dy 
Annabel, Venctia, and Captain, now 
Lord Cadurcis, return to Cherbury, 
where tlie history ends by k'ciieiin be¬ 
coming in due time lady Cadurcis.: a 
consummation which may displease 
some readers, but in which it is ]>os- 
sible the author meant to afford his 
heroine, after the harassing trials she had 
undergone from being tlie daughter of 
one man of genius and the beloved of 
another, the haven of a simple, affec¬ 
tionate, and manly Iiearl—a far securer 
anchorage than “ wonderful ” men for 
tlie most part can, or, at all events, do 
provide. 

Wc must now conclude, by cojn- 
mcnditig Venetia (o our readers.(t,Jf 
wc have gone somewhat more at leii^th 
than is usual with us, when tieating of 
works of tliis description, it is not only 
that the author is of “mark and likeli¬ 
hood ” enougli to justify our so doing, 
but because we*see a “set” made at 
him by the Whig-Radical .reviewers. 
Those respectable gentlemen must not 
expect to have it all their own way.' 
They are marveUousIy thin^akinned 
when any of their own faction fall 
under critical castigatioii; crying ,out 
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Omf Lheralure sliould be of no poli¬ 
tics!, This is pure fudge. In this 
country, politics will always liave a 
material influence on the literature of 
the age; and, at the outset of this ar¬ 
ticle, we shewed that tlie force of the 
Conservative party is nowhere more 
manifest than in the spirit pervading 
the lit0rary works of the most powerful 
ininfls amongst us. Bnt, conceding 
to the Whig-lladicals that Literature 
should be of no politics, how will they* 
explain tlicir illiberal and virulent 
treatment of every production given by 
Disraeli to the world ? It is for his 
politics, and his politics alone, that 
they misrepresent and vilify him. It 
is, therefore, not only proper but an 
imperative duty, that we should see 
fair play. 3’his we have endeavoured 
to do in the present article; this wc 


shall continue to do on every successive 
appearance made by the authoi^ of 
equal claims on our attention with the 
work just reviewed. We hope he will 
continue to be the means of broad¬ 
casting through the land, in this de¬ 
lightful form of Action, the sound old 
English feelings and principles which 
give the tone to his two la.st works. 
And ’if • 

"another day should come. 
Fitter hojie aud nobler doom,” 

— if he should succeed in the avowed 
object of his ambition, it will be matter 
of gratifying retrospect, that, in a sta¬ 
tion comparatively private, he em¬ 
ployed his leisure and his talents in 
disseminating the political and mornl 
truths which he will then be enalff^d, 
even more influentially, to enforce. 


LOUD C.IUNAUVON IN y*AIN. 


Loud (jAiiNAnvoN’s work has made 
a hit, .at which we are exceedingly 
pleased. We have treateil the noble 
author, perhaps, with something like 
neglect, in not having sooner stamped^ 
the seal of our approbation upon his* 
labours; but wc wished to let his ge¬ 
nius have fair play, and allow the 
world to judge, uuflattered by our 
opinion, of wliat he has donc^. The 
trial lias been made. Unaided by the 
fostering hand of criticism, his lordship 
has run the gauntlet of the town ; and 
lie has so far exceeded all competition 
in the race, that his is the only work 
habitually quoted, when the subject of 
the war in Spain is in discussion. We 
shall now proceed to examine the 
cause of that success, and to prove, 
by a close investigation of the facts 
which Lord Carnarvon has adduced, 
and the reasoning he has brought to 
Lear on them, that he is a master of 
his subject, and that the public have 
been in the right in selecting him as an 
authority. In so doing, we mean no 
offence to the writers who have pre¬ 
ened his lordship. They have their 
merit, and, no doubt, they know it: 
let that consciousness be their reward. 
We do not heed a repeater when Uie 
town clock strikes. So the minor poets 


must not be scandalised, if we overlook 
their labours to devote the attention of 
a few pages ^o the important publica¬ 
tion now before us. 

The first volume of Lord Carnar¬ 
von’s work is occupied with a narra¬ 
tive vif incidents personal to himself, 
both in Portugal and Callicia. Some 
of these incidents are of a soul-stirring 
nature; and tlie reader will accompany 
the author with an interest worthy of 
the spirit in which the evdhts arc writ¬ 
ten : but it is nut our intention to 
pursue that route. Our object is of a 
liigher caste; and we turn to that 
portion of the volumes devoted to au 
inquiry into the cause of the civil war 
ill Spain, and the rights of the belli¬ 
gerent parties. 

It is now nearly five years since the 
first trumpet of war was sounded be¬ 
tween the friends of legitimacy and the 
partisans of revolution in Spain, and 
nearly four years since liostilitios were 
actually declared. Since tliat period 
tli^ breach has become wider and 
wider; the grounds of dissent enlarged; 
private wrongs superadded to public 
injury; minder, robbery, and confisca¬ 
tion introduced; and every misery that 
could distract a nation let loose, with¬ 
out tlie slightest prospect of ail*accoA- 


■; ^ - 0 

• Portugal and Galicia, with n View of the Social and Political State of ihe 
basque Provinces; and a few Uomarks on recent Events in SSpain. Murray. 18.^?'. 
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modation appearinj?. Tl»e day of settle- 
ine»t is further removed than ever; 
and from the fttlly of (ireat Biitnin in 
having interfered on the one hand, and 
the dark spirit of ilie contending par¬ 
ties on the otiior, there seems to be no 
hope of an adjustment. In the com¬ 
mencement of the di.spule, a marriage 
—which i.s tl)C only practical mode of 
terminating a family (piarr^l — miglit 
liave been resorted to. The son of 
Don ('arlo.s might liave been betrothed 
to the daughter of Ferdinand, imd thus 
the claim of both parties centered in 
the same house; but the hatiod of the 
Wcapolitan and Portuguese princesses 
repudiated that expedient when it was 
practicable; and now it cannot even 
be mentioned, as the Carlists and 
(Tft'istinos are alike determined to 
admit of no accommodation. 

For the purpose of understanding 
the Spanish (lueslion clearlyjrit is ne¬ 
cessary to consider that for cenluiics 
the salique law did not prevail in Spain, , 
and that women have'occasidnally oc¬ 
cupied the llirone down to the year 
1713. We make that admission con 
tuda franqveza, us Spanhirds say, for 
our object is the search of truth ; and 
we like to give our adversaries, at 
starting, all the advantages they might 
extract in the course of the dispute. 
In that year, namely 1713, Philip V. 
determined to alter the law of the 
succession; arid having called toge¬ 
ther the ancient cones of the king¬ 
dom by est(tnientos, namely, the nobi¬ 
lity, clergy, and people, he suhn)itted 
to them the various reasons of state 
winch rendered it necessary to exclude 
females from the throne in future. At 
that period there was no female right 
existant—there was, consequently, no 
wrong inflicted on any living person ; 
and the cortes, being satisfied with the 
wisdom of the law, gave their consent 
to it in a formal manner. The salique 
law was proclaimed, and the monarchy 
subjected to a new oiganisalion. 

The succession continued on that basis 
until the year 1789, when Charles IV. 
took it into his head to revert to *the 
original order of descent; and he con¬ 
vened a few deputies of cities—not a 
general cortes—to whom he submitted 
a proportion for doing away with the 
Iflw Philip V., and retaining the 
prior order of succession. He did not 
promulgate ^lor publish that law : 
he merely placed the documents re- 
.lating to it secretly ki tlie archives of 


state, from which they were extracted 
not forty years after. But even if the 
law w.'is made with all the necessary 
forms, an existing right was overlooked; 
and that was the right of J3on Carlos, 
who was born in 1787, two years prior 
to the act, and who was heir presump¬ 
tive to the throne, in case his elder 
brother Ferdinand died without male 
issue. We do not wish to torment the 
general reader wUh a tedious examina- 
-tion ofSpani-sh laws, and a laborious 
inquiry into the legality or illegality 
of the proceedings of 1713 or 1789. 
Tile case is in reality within a nutshell; 
and we are sure our friends will thank 
us for placing the abstract question of 
right in the simple form that it can be 
understood by all. 

Ferdinand was married three times, 
and there was no other male heir to 
the throne but Don Carlos, who pos¬ 
sessed the entail in default of male 
issue ; and if the king had died, 
as it was expected, a widower, the 
evils which have since fallen upon 
Spain would have bocti averteil. But, 
unliappily for that devoted country, a 
daughter of the house of Naples, au 
intriguing, bad-hearted, ill-tempered 
woman. Dona Carlolta, the wife of the 
.king’s second brother, Don Francisco 
de Paula, whose children would he 
next in succession, provided Don Car¬ 
los were removed, conceived the bold 
idea of marrying Ferdinand to her sister, 
the present queen-regent, then one of 
the loveliest blossoms that ever sprung 
from an Italian soil. She was prompted 
thereto, not only by her own indistinct 
ambition, but by hatred to the Princess 
de Beira, the mother of the Infant Don 
Sebastian, married to anolber Neapo¬ 
litan princess, whose influence at the 
court of Madrid was considerable, and 
who held, as the sister of the late queen, 
an unbounded ascendency on the mind 
of Ferdinand. Tliifs ambition on the 
one hand, and the jealousy of two 
women on the other, have been the 
causes of that desolating contest which 
now rages in Spain, and the termina¬ 
tion of which seems to be further re¬ 
moved as the warfare is prolonged. 

Ferdinand married Christina of 
Naples ; and, by the persuasion of his 
beautiful wife, and the intrigues of 
DuSa Carlotta, was induced to make 
a will in 1830, el^luding his brother, 
Don Carlos, from the throne, and no¬ 
minating his infant daughter as his 
suepessor^ ia accordanice with the al- 
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tereJ law of succession of 1789, then 
for (lie first time made public. The 
will was spoken^ of in the circles of the 
court; but the people paid very little 
utteutiou to it, as it was considered 
more in the li'^ht of au idle exertion 
of authority in Ferdinand, tliun that 
of q fixed deteriniimlion to change the 
esUxblished order of succession. The 
unconcern with which X)oft Carlos 
treated the subject also tended to 
compose the mind of*tbe nation; for , 
as he did not think fit to take any 
active part, in the shape of rcinon- 
.strance or otherwise, to protect his 
rights, it was naturally siip|>oscd that 
these rights were not attacked; and 
tlie will was regarded as a whim of 
the moment, wliicli would be revoked 
when more serious ilioughts arose. 
The result justified this calculation; 
tor in August 1832, when tbe king 
was taken seriously ill at La Gninja, 
the summer )>alacc of the royal family, 
near Segovia, the first tiling ho did was 
to revoke that testament, and by a co¬ 
dicil to restore tlic succession to its 
usual order. Tliis was so inucli in 
accordance with the natural course of 
events, that llic queen did not make 
tbe slightest objection, nor did Don 
Carlos come forward to urge bis claims. 
I'^ery one fell that llic alteration of 
the order of succession was illegal aud 
uncalled-for; and tbe return to first 
)>i’incip1es and to common sense ex¬ 
cited no surprise. ILippy would it 
have been for Spain if Ferdinand, who 
lay for twelve hours in a state of sus¬ 
pended uiiiiiiatiun, and whose death 
was firmly believed by every person 
about the palace, as well as commu¬ 
nicated by the foreign.ambassadors to 
their courts, had passed into eternity 
at that period. But fate destined that 
he should revive, to leave a lasting 
curse to that nation over which he had 
ruled with a hand of iron. 

While these events were occurring 
at La Cranja, the queen’s sister, Dona 
('arlota, was in Andalusia; but some 
of the persons attached to her interest 
sent off a courier, apprising lier of the 
situation oftlie king, and the change 
which he had made in the succession. 
Her rage, on receiving tlie despatch, 
cannot be described. She stamped 
and bellowed — called the king a c-r-t>, 
the most violent word«in the Spanish 
language, and iu use only among the 
tliegs of society—cuffed the ears of 
h^r husbgnd, Don Francisco, whom 


she accused of being a fool, us well 
she might; and she set ofl' post ^r 
Madrid, determined, if tiie breath was 
still in the royal body, to extract from 
Ferdinand the revocation of the codicil. 
She did arrive at Di Granja at the 
very nick of time; and making up to 
the king’s apartment, met the minister 
Colomarde in the anti-chamber, to 
wliom ,slie administered two blows on 
tlie face fn?m her heavy hand ; and 
tlicn threw herself upon the king, 
loading li^in with every foul epithet, 
and accusing the queen, her sister, of 
treason to her children, and to the 
country. In shqf^ licr audacity pre¬ 
vailed ; tlie ministers of the king were 
disgraced, the codicil formally re¬ 
voked, aud the young infant of two 
years old declared to be Iieiress to tlT? 
throne, to tlie exclusion of Don Carlos. 
The magnanimity of Don Carlos shone 
conspicuoii^Iy forward on this occa¬ 
sion. Though acquainted witli all that 
was going on, and entreated by liis 
partisans R) interfere for tlie protection 
of liis riglits, he declared tliat ho was * 
hut the subject of the king ; and whilst 
his brother lived he would neither in¬ 
terfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
conduct of liis government. In vain 
tlie consequences of this forbearance 
were pointed out,—in vain the intrigues 
of Dona Carlota were explained ; he 
stood resolved upon a mistaken• 
pie, and allowed his inheritance to be 
despoiled, vvitliout making the least ex¬ 
ertion to prevent it. 

Queen Christina assumed the go¬ 
vernment, dismissed Alcudia and Ca- 
loniarde, and formed a new cabinet, 
at tbe head of which was jilaced Zea 
Bermudez, then minister at the court of 
St. .Tame-i Under the guidance of 
that most subtle personage, she con¬ 
trived, gradually, to change the whole 
administration of the country; to re¬ 
move from the palace and body-guard 
of the king every person suspected of 
being favourable to Don Carlos; and 
from tile civil and military governments 
of Madrid, and tire provinces, all the 
aulhcvitics in whom confidence had 
been placed by Ferdinand. The great 
difficulty which attended this operation 
was the danger of admitting tbe Li¬ 
berals vvho were equally obnoxious in 
the opinion the queen, and of Zea 
Bermudez, as the Royalists; and Spain,' 
in the commencement of 1833, jJub- 
sented tlie eurious circumnance of a ^ 
total change b^ing fffected in the per- 
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$oii^ palace«nd tile army,with' 
oyl.tke alteretion being made 

in->tfii»)8pkttkif Ute goveranient. Zea 
BernHidea was, of course, prodigal of 
jilWWiirtiji Whiit des^t is not? lie 
lawented d^e phrase of a despotismo 
iluttrodo, or enligiitened despotism; 
and-promised to give free institutions, 
os eoon as tliey could be introduced 
with safety to tlie state. ^ » 

Tile great object of the tfueen, and of 
her minister, was to remove Don Car>i 
los the kingdom ; forit was evi¬ 
dent to'isll, that if tiie Infante should 
lie in- Madrid when the death of Fer¬ 
dinand took place,*lie would, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, take possession of the 
throne ; and that the people would 
j)rotect him, in despite of all the 
cWnges that had been effected in tlic 
civil and military administration. Tliey 
dare not, howrcver, take so hold a step 
as the expulsion of Dun j'arlos; but 
the Infante himself had tlie weakness 
to lend a helping hand to their in¬ 
trigues. in conseqvieiice df some in¬ 
sult offered to the Princess de Iteira, 
he went in person to the king, and de¬ 
clared that he would withdraw to Por¬ 
tugal. Ferdinand charged him, on his 
obedience, not to leave the kingdom ; 
but Zea Bermudez, hearing of the al¬ 
tercation, wailed immediately on the 
king, and convinced him of the nu¬ 
merous advantages dial must ensue . 
from renfoving the Infante from his 
}iiarty, and tlie pretence that his resi- 
deiice infPortugal would give hereafter 
fbr qUarroliing with Don Miguel, 
should a. rupture with the brother of 
the t*Tincess dc Beira suit tlic cabinet of 
Madrid. Ferdinand assented to this 
reasMiing, and Don Carlos received 
the royal permission to go to Lisbon. 
Tlte day he set out his partisans were 
in despair. They saw clearly all the 
consequences of his imprudence; and 
a dark cloud came over their spirits, 
which still lioids its baneful influence. 
A train of military posts was kept up 
from Madrid to Budajoz. The departure 
Was announced to lake place at break 
of day, and every precaution wat used 
fo^pfevlent demonstrations of national 
fediri^ on tlic road; hut the ]|mop1e 
bMt down : they fancied that 
Ddr/ Curios was voluntarily abandon- 
2 ing ^hem ; they suffered diim to pass 
and they'prepared to sub- 
ttirt to tlf% new order of 4ings in po- 
t fienee'; rind id' silence. It was only at 
Toledo that an^ thing like an opposite 


t .' V , ■ *.’ - U * ' . r . 

feeling was displayeS'; bttt Utteye it 
instantly put down, aii^ ipost . 

great cities followed tbateKajHipte/ /y.. 
Indeed, tl»« conduct of 
mudez was luudeot in tlte 
well calculated to iinpreai'the 
at large that the diaitgo waa,;to-)ke 1^‘ 
iieticiai to them, mid .nc^;)njjarip#ar.lO 
vested rjghts.oediseordantwitlt 
prejudice, -lie reptuhiied aU adiwtees 
from the telurqpd Libefals, maJtniUdppd 
the government on its. former basis,.— 
substituting persons who were OiUnched. 
to the queen for those who were sus¬ 
pected of being favourable to Don 
Carlos; but he did not alter prinoiples, 
and he scrupulously observed the en¬ 
gagements with Portugal and Don 
Miguel; ihougli England and France 
tried every persuasion to induce hinvito 
withdraw the Spanish minister from 
l.isbon, and {hough Sir Stratford Can¬ 
ning resorted to every diplomatic arti¬ 
fice for tliat purpose. It may be said 
tliat Sir Stratford Canning overshot 
the mark, by the violence of his man¬ 
ner, the exuberance of his irritable 
temper, and the unwise expedient 
which lie resorted to, of making a party 
with tile queen and the Liberals against 
Zea Bermudez. But, l>e the causes 
what they might, Zea remained true to 
Doti Miguel, and refuse<l to make any 
concession to the bloodhounds of 1823, 
with whose savage nature he was ac¬ 
quainted from hard experience. 

Don Carlos being expelled, the next 
thing necessary to bo done to give a 
legal sanction to the claim of the infant 
heiress, was to call together tlie cortes 
of the kingdom, fur the purpose of 
taking tlie./nm, or oath of ullegianice to 
her, as Ihiiicess of Asturias. It was 
at that time demanded of Zea Ber¬ 
mudez, why he did not convoke the 
general cortes by (sUnneutoSy and take 
its opinion on the question of succes¬ 
sion. But he evadeil that simple mode 
of determining the^right, which would 
have satisfied all b'urope, and stamped 
the claims of Don Carlos .with u 
formal reprobation, by saying tliat the 
act of Charles IV. was legal in 17B9, 
and that it yvas not necessary to revive 
the subject, lie Uieu set about pre¬ 
paring the country for the ceremony of 
tlie jura ; and -ho changed .in every 
town the heads oLthe maniciiiabtiee 
who were to .seturn tha'dqMities^i'Ut 
order that none >but .tJiOsb in.wbowofi 
strict obedience wtouldfoe Ibund sbemid 
be letnrned. But eiientheii ftiatiydif- 
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ficulties were lo suriNDunted, as 
sonte of ttie deputies were obstinate 
enough’ to speak of having their own 
way; and it was "not till an advanced 
period —1833, that the cortes met for 
the purpose of taking the oath of al¬ 
legiance to the Princess of Asturias. 
I'his mockery of a cortes satisfied the 
cunning of the queen and lier prime 
minister; but no reflecting person was 
deceived. The people ofSpain openly 
laughed at its hypocrisy^while the mi¬ 
nisters of foreign courts treated it, with 
total disregard. The title of the young 
queen cannot be freed from the taint 
given to it by that proceeding; lor, if 
the act of 1789 was legal in all its 
parts, why should it not have ^'Cen 
submitted to the approbation of a so¬ 
lemn cortes, called during the lifetime 
of King Ferdinand ? Surely, the facts 
of the ancient mystery being still kept 
up, and the shadow, not the substance, 
of a cortes being assembled, are the 
best proofs that the change of the law 
uras in itself informal, as well as con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the nation, 

Don Carlos protested on that occa¬ 
sion, in a manner worthy of his (^ts- 
fdian blood ; and iliat protest was laid 
hold of by Zea Bermudez, who sawtlie 
king’s healtli declining, as a pretext for 
removing the Infante from tlie Penin¬ 
sula altogeflier, and for quarrelling with 
Don Miguel, whose power he found 
was daily vanishing before the perse¬ 
cution of England and of France. 
Don (’arlos refused to leave Portugal, 
— Ferdinand died,— the young queen 
was proclaimed,— the fuerm of the 
Basque provinces were denounced,— 
and the first blow of that war was 
struck, the echo of which was heard all 
over Europe, and disrogaided only at 
Madrid. If Don Carlos had crossed 
the frontier immediately on hearing of 
his brother’s death, he would have been 
bailed in every part of the countiy,nud 
conducted undei tnuinphal arches from 
Badajoz lo Madrid. But be hesitated 
at the moment of action, and lingered 
in Portugal for communications being 
opened by agents who deceived him, and 
for a declaration on the part of Saars- 
field, who was prepared to«ct for him, 
if the communication with which a 
special messenger was charged by Don 
Carlos had been delivered. Zea Ber¬ 
mudez and the Queen Uegent were 
fully aware of tlie instSbility of their 
position, and both would have aban¬ 
doned the'ground of contest, if Don 
VOli. XV. KO. xc. 


Cailos had shewn activity on his side. 
But the precious moments were aU 
lowed to pass; and Zea prapared, witn 
the usual determination ot his charac¬ 
ter, lo confirm the power with which he 
was invested. To his courage and 
zeal the queen is indebted for the 
throne. Had any other Spaniard oc¬ 
cupied bis post, he would liave given 
way to the Liberals, who spar^ no 
exertiunS to i^rive at power; and their 
ureseiice in tlie administration would 
nave struck sucli a terror into the peo¬ 
ple at larg(^as must have produced a 
reaction. Zea Bermudez, however, 
steered the middle eourse, and, while 
keeping the returned emigrants at bay, 
endeavoured to strengthen the iiands of 
the government, physically as well ns 
morally, and to employ the despotisn]p.« 
of Ferdinand against the despotism of 
Don Cailos. An opposition, however, 
arose from a quarter where he least 
expected it.* Llaudcr, the captain- 
general of Catalonia; and Quesada, 
the captaii\fgenera^ of C'astille, con¬ 
spired against him. They overthrew 
him. The system which he had or¬ 
ganised of an enlightened despotism 
was subverted, %nd the first rush of 
the waters of revolution took place. 

We have brought down the source of 
events lo the commencement of the 
year 18.3^, for the purpose of making 
the extracts which we are about to use 
from llie powerful work of Lord Car¬ 
narvon belter understood. We will 
then find, at the period when we take 
up the narrative from his fordship, 
Don Carlos hovering on the frontier of 
Portngui, and a few Basque peasantry 
in arms, with a sort of mixed feeling 
of loyalty lo the king’s name, and of 
attachment to their fueros which ^ere 
suspended by the constitution of 1820, 
and threatened by the unconstitutional 
act of Deneral Castanon immediately 
after the king’s death. Two questions 
will naturally arise before proceeding 
with the subject: the one, whether 
Don Carlos was legally excluded from 
the throne by the act of 1789 and 
1833, ^nd whether fhe Basque people 
are justified, in consequence of the 
violation of its fueros, in resisting the 
authority of the queen, to which the 
rest of Spain had submitted. On these 
points we will allow the Earl of Car¬ 
narvon to spAk: • 

“ When King Ferdinand died, tbeav 
tion was muob divided in opinion tipan 
the anccMaion. The Consututiotuust| 
3 H * 
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mnAy prof«SBed their alle^fiance to the 
queen, from a well-ffrouilded conviction 
tKtt^ the queetionable nature of her 
daughter's ttlle would eventually compel 
her to''look to them for assistance, and 
consequently embrace tlieir views, al- 
thouf;;h her naturol disposition and ori¬ 
ginal intentions indisposed her to such an 
■flianoe. 

w On the other band, many persons of 
tnodernte opinions were disgusted by the 
mode in which the nominif^ion of the in¬ 
fant princess had been etfected, and by 
the circumstances with which it was at-* 
tended; while the greater p^ion of that 
considerable party, which adhered to the 
ancient institutions of the country, be. 
held with indignatioi^tbe suddon change 
effected in the succession,—denied, with 
Spanish pride, that the allegiance of the 
nation could be transferred at the beck 
*«f any individual,—maintained that the 
ancient kingdom of Spain could not be 
di 8 ]) 08 ed of as a private estate,—declared 
the princess's ap]>ointmcnt an infrac¬ 
tion of the Treaty of Utrecl/f, and looked 
upon the royal testament as the result of 
a conspiracy to defraud the rightful hejy. 

I and of an unworlh 3 ^inflnon?o exercised 
upon tbo almost unconscious mind of the 
dying king. 

“ But, in spite of the irritation gene¬ 
rated in tlic minds of*a large party by 
the transaction in qnestion, unless the 
Carlists or Royalists had been enabled 
to muster a majority in su]>port of their 
cause, so effective, not only i'l^m num¬ 
bers, but also from union and organisa- 
tiou.as to have crushed at once the claims 
of the infant princess, the queen’s party 
were sure, under the circumstances of 
tbo mooytnt, to retain the ascendency. 

“ They were not only in possession of 
supreme power at the critical period of 
the royal demise, but had administered 
the government for a considerable time 
previous to that event; the\' were there¬ 
fore fully prepared for the coming 
emergency, and all the resources of the 
state had been long directed to the at¬ 
tainment of a single object. During the 
king's last illness large gifts were be¬ 
stowed on the wavering, anti larger pro¬ 
mises made. Devoted adherents of the 
queen were promoted to every depart¬ 
ment, both civil and military, and the 
co-operation of theurmy was secured. 

” But in spite of these prei^iiutions 
the standard of insurrection was erected 
in the northern provinces of Spain when 
the king died. It was argued for a long 
time in this country that the queen's go- 
treimmeiit was generally ^beloved ; be¬ 
cause, during the early period of the 
juggle,.the insi/rrection did not ma¬ 
terially eitoeed the limits of the Basque 
jirbTiuiBes aird Navarre. Unquestionably, 


particular CKises connected with- their 
political and social system, pecultarly iin- 
disposed the Basques to the Cbristinu 
government; but it was rather illogical 
to suppose that her majesty had anj' real 
bold upon tho affections of the people 
generally, because in other parts of the 
country they were not in open arms 
against her authority, 'i’he amount of 
popularity enjoyed by a government in 
disturbell times cannot be precisely de¬ 
termined by tbe extent of insurrection, 
which uspally depends, and, 1 may sny, 
alwayp in Spain, on causes by no means 
obvious in Uie first moment of inquiry. 

" 'J'lie Royalists, restriiined by the ho¬ 
nourable scruples of Don Carlos from as¬ 
serting his claims, at a time when the 
army was officered by men devoted to 
bis cause, were unable to resist a govern- 
ment which bad been permitted to adapt 
their mea.sures to the coming struggle, 
and which was consequently, when the 
lata king died, provided wiih the means 
essential to the inniiitenance of their po¬ 
sition, and hacked by all the resources of 
the state. Disorganised, and to a great 
extent paralysed by the circunistancea 
in wltiili they were placed, the Carlists 
felt the danger of tlieir position, and 
therefore the expediency of concealing 
their sentiments—a caution peculiarly 
advisable iti S[iain ; for, strange as it 
may seem to the more moral politicians 
of the north, it has boon the policy of the 
Spanish coii.stitutional govepnmerits of 
1822 and of the present day, to tolerate 
tbe worst excesses of the populace against 
men suspected of no active interference 
in public matters, far less of any positive 
offence against the state, but convicted, 
in their opinion, of entertaining ii secret 
and unpardonable attachment to the old 
institutions of tho country. The local 
authorities, complying with the wishes 
rather than with the instructions of tbeir 
siiperiors, refuse to investigate ihe dis¬ 
orders, and the government either pas-ses 
over in silence or coldly deplores in 
some official document the excesses it 
has really encouraged. To suppose that 
the power of the Royalists was ex- 
tinguished, or the queen’s government 
popular, because tifc Carlist strengtli 
was not actively developed iii every pro¬ 
vince of tho kingdom, was an inference 
wholly unsupported by tbo historical ex¬ 
perience of the cQuntiy.” 

The noble author does not argue the 
question cf tiie succession with all the 
force that he is capable of using, be¬ 
cause he feels that a mere abstract 
point of legitimacy cannot determine 
in the present*^ay the fate of nations. 
But he shews enough to make Os 
understand that the alteration of tbe 
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order of snccession.shocked the feelings 
and prejudices of the people of Spain, 
and that the mode of effecting that al¬ 
teration'was deftfcient in form and so¬ 
lemnity. Ilis lordship is more diffuse 
when he comes to explain the privi¬ 
leges of the Basque. 

“ 1 know it is sometimes said that tlie 
Basques are not contending for their 
privileges; and, in confinnntion of this 
statement, it is asserterl* that they had 
taken up arms before any overt act 
against their liberties was comniifted by 
the i|ueen'3 government. A sliglit in. 
vestigation of facts will shew the value 
of this position. !No direct infringe* 
men t of their laws may have been actually 
perpetrated, upon King Ferdinand's 
death; hut men were restored to favour 
throughout the country who had been 
notoriously hostile to tlieir rights, and 
who had ns«isted in the scheme for their 
subversion during tJie llevolution of 
IKtitO. The language, too, of the court 
and of the ministers, with referonco to 
the Uasijiie privileges, was not am¬ 
biguous, even in the first days of the 
queen's accession. Vet, with such 
strong incentives to revolt, the insurrec¬ 
tion in Biscay was so inconsidernhle, 
that it a as cuinplntely kept iii chock by 
a force of u thousand men, till Castiinon 
iurmally ])Ut down the fiieros, and fol¬ 
lowed up this oufrageouK measure by 
trampling upon tlieir rights in practice as 
well as on paper, by invading their pro- 
}>crties, and iuQictiiig death contrary to 
the laws of the land, and without the in¬ 
tervention of the ordinary tribunals. 
From that moment the jieople rose en 
fmme; the insurrection, till then partial, 
became general and irrepressible ; and to 
such an extent is the love ol'their ancient 
liberties interwoven with their allegiance 
to Dun Carlos, that an accurate observer 
of events, just returned from the scone 
of action, declures that if this prince, 
worship}>ed as he is in Biscay, were to 
retire from the field, the Basques would 
continue the struggle for tlieir own inde¬ 
pendence. 

A statesman can form no satisfactory 
opinion as to the conduct of the Spanish 
government, or the justice of the war in 
which we are unbajipily engaged, unless 
he thoroughly comprehend the nature of 
the rights in question. He will then 
determine whether rights di tliai descrip, 
tion were ever yet in the history of the 
world enjoyed for centuries by a manly 
people, and then resigned without a 
Btruggle. 

** The three provinefs of Guipuzcoa, 
Alava, and Biscay finm an integral part of 
the Spanish monarchy, but have for ages 


possessed the rights, and been govetned 
by the laws, of free men. 

“ I'ho province of Guipuzcoa enjoystn 
many respects the same privileges as 
Biscay. We are told by the Marquis 
de Mondexar, in his historical memoirs 
of the life and actions of Alonzo the 
Moble, eighth prince of that name, that 
the province of Guipuzcoa, possessed at 
the commencement of his reign by the 
King of Navarre, although governed in 
fealty hy difierent rich men of the land, 

‘ became, in* the year 1200, united with 
’Castille, through the will of its inha¬ 
bitants.’ Ife afterwards states ‘ that the 
people sent envoys to King Alonzo to 
treat of their intentions, signifying that, 
if he would coma lynong them to concert 
and agree respecting their union, they 
would separate from Navarre.’ The 
King of Custille gladly responded to 
their wishes, and repaired to (juipuzcog,,. 
where, in the terse language of the his¬ 
torian, ‘ they settled their matters and 
covenants.’ He subsequently adds, 

' Tlie condieions of this contract, event¬ 
ually signed and concluded on the Bth of 
October, 12o8, corresponding to 1200 of 
tlie Christfhn era.Oire preserved in the 
usual instrument afferw'nrds published * 
by Fiillipf Liiiy. de Vega, a .Teromite 
monk, and quoted by Kstevan di Gari- 
bay, in bis • fJTironicle.’ ' It would be 
sujiorilumis,' concludes the marquis, ‘ to 
repeat the conditions, when it will suffice 
to say that the same exemptions and 
privileg|B wiiich they still enjoy were 
granted to the natives.’ 

“ In virtue of this compact the Gni- 
puzcoans still hold their privileges, and 
the charter granted by King Alphonzo 
details the circumstances wlij^fa led to 
tbe Union, and is or was preserved, till 
lately, in tho general archives of the 
province. This singular and interesting 
document sets forth that the Guipua- 
coaus were induced to withdraw^ their 
allegiance from the King of MavarrOi 
and transfer it to the Sovereign of Cas- 
tille, because the Nnvnrrcse monarch, 
in direct contravention of their laws, and 
disregarding their ancient right of free 
election, had illegally endeavonrod to 
nominate, by his sole authority, a chief 
magistrate for their state, to the exclusion 
of the individual chosen by their general 
assembly, hold annually at Tolosa and 
Durango, according to the ancient cus¬ 
tom of tbe land. Upon this account 
they withdrew their fealty from him, and 
transferred it to the King of Castillo, 
who, in return,.guaranteed to them their 
ancient rights, and ooufinned them by a 
charter. * • ^ 

constitution; not, jhowever, d^ff'eriiwaub-' 
stautially firtgn those of Biscay aniTOiii'a 
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^jjyip'^p,9weT||d .t« 4eat ,w»M> this 
Jiy^>BW,,.^tU^ir lord,, found .liiB» irt 
^y a. form'd 

tender of the cpunty. JBe immedia^jr 
bestened to i^rfiaga, where the general 
of the country were convened 
' occaBions, and there, in the 
l^^ce of the hidalg^os, and (he prelate 
of Calahorra, and the nasembled people, 
hh entered into a Bolcmnfsoiup&ct, that 
neither iie nor hie euccdasora would 
ever alienate any part of the land of 
Aluva; that neilher he norHhey would 
ever give laws to die Alaveee, but would 
engage to maintain, for the benefit of all, 
tbo/uerns and freedopi of the country, a« 
then established. lliat the Alavese 
should he exempt from every sort of con* 
tributiou and personal service from which 
..(hey had been free before; and that the hi* 
dalgos should retain undisturbed posses* 
aion of their lauds, woods, and forests. 
That although the king reserved to him* 
self the lordship, and the juetice, and the 
ox of March, the governors of their 
towns should bo spontaneously chosen 
by the freemen of Ohe soilt- 'I'liat the 
merino, or judicial officer, appointed by 
the crown, should be a noble of Alava ; 
and that, except in certain specified 
cases, he should not proceed against aiiv 
of his countrymen, unless they had been 
previously committed by their own alcal* 
des. 'i'hat the king, having no dominion 
over tho province, us property of his 
ow-n, should not be at liberty to give 
possession of it to any individual, nor 
even to issue orders lor the erection of 
any town or village. 

“ FinaJJy. they declared that, in case 
the^O righta, or any portion of these 
righto, shoijld bo intrJiiged, the nobles, 
pr ihfanzones. should fnrlliwitli ab* 
aplved from tlieir sworn allegiance, and 
each and every Alavese be authorised 
to talte up arms, pursue, and kill the 
offender, 'i'o these articles the king 
subscribed; and upon tljcse terras it is 
stated, in the lofty style of Castille, that 
' the hidalgos consented that we should 
have the lordship of the county of Alava, 
and that it should he royal, and they put 
it ill the crown of onr kingdoms for us, 
and for those who shall reign after us, in 
Castille and Leon.’ . 


“ BiSpay retains its ancient laau, cus. 
toips,, and ..tribunals, and is governed by 
its .oa'n national assemblies } it yields 
q^Dti'tbji^tbns In?, t}te.,soyereigu as a free 

giftj It, ftr^apgo?, its pwn tarnation; it 

^^.n9.9i4iiij>l.isi''Si,it 13 eitempt.from 
tJie'^fi^s,system ol'ipiprdssineBt for tho 
i»„vy f ftii^nitmes its own conlingsut of 
•hldiers ^|^,sailere;‘it.ap.p<;ai)tsito own 
fpliice in it provides for its own 


dafence in .w>Ft.n<lv«fi69p(d^, roftnl'rar 
private,., coo hn..estohlii^dui«jB«wiij)fit 
no Biscayan can he seiiuir^itoTPQiitfii 
bute to the orown of CssiUle 
amottot of tokotinn tban.dhwicpeid.' 
meriy to their lords, .a aum..now.<re4itt<;M 
to a stimilatod duty on rthe.a|ro$.|Bund*o 
riea, and to certain tithes nnd hejntlbn..i.T) 

“The king, an.Wrd, eaiiai^.newU 
bate BiscayiapB by ihirtbjituteeolemaatioid 
appointineato ia }diisenyt;-.,!th<ar,-.akpld<is 
are freely chosen,..hjr. the, peoi(>le» nthio 
Biscayan, resident" sn any^ pj^poei 
Sjwin, can be trued, (nthWiitnv.iUy or^ertr 
minaliy, by the laws of GaaUlle.. hat ilia 
cose must be referred to Valladelid, tohe 
there detenoined by a tribunal of Bis^ 
cayan judges, and according to the laws 
of Biscay. 

“ The house of the Biscayan is liis 
castle, in the most emphatic sense of the 
word, ht’o magistrate can violate that 
sanctuary; no execution can be put into 
it, nor can his arms or his horse be sei/.ed ; 
be cannot be arrested for debt, or sub¬ 
jected to imprisonment upon any pretext 
whatever, without a previous suminous 
to ajipear under the old tree of (iuernica, 
whore he is acquainted with the ofteuce 
imputed to him, and called upon for his 
defence; he is then discharged on the 
spot, or bailed, or committed, according 
to the nature of the crime, and the evi. 
dence adduced against him. lliis, the 
most glorious privilege tliat freemen can 
possess—this, the most effectual safe* 
guard against the wanton abuse of powor 
—this, a custom more determinately in 
favour of the subject thim even our own 
cherished Habeas Corpus, was enjoyed 
by the Bustjiies for centuries before that 
far-famed guarantee of Tlritish liberty 
had an existence in our islands : and yet 
a right which we esteem so inajipreciablo 
at home, we an> labouring to subvert in a 
foreign and, till now, a friendly land.” 

Lord Carnarvon then proceeds to 
explain the manner in which the par¬ 
liament of Biscay was convoked ; after 
which he makes a general resume, to 
which we call the special allcnlion of 
the reader: 

“ It may then be justly said tliat, 
before the queen's accession, die Basque 
provinces were freer diaii die fiteest cam¬ 
ion in Switzerland. Like theSnias in 
character, their political posiittm in some 
respects resembled that of the Swim 
cantons, at 'the time when the nnjuat 
ambition of Austria oompolled them to 
assert their lawful righta,. .Like the cbuh 
tons, the Basque provincea,were •bound 
to each other bv strong ties ofintorest 
and affection. c,Uauge could -tiike' 
place in any of the provinres-wiaheMt 
the previous consent of (te.>D«m-(iabiw 
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MMaKS'; bd iCOntrUHrtiontievied tt]i6h 
tlraair ^tlMut''tii«’Mtiotion of their oWB 
re)}re8enUfir«8 tree legfifl. These Were 
privileges secured to them by their re- 
spectWie^aivd^ beerly similar tonstitotiohB 
^etttmtiiitftionewhich- required, by pre* 
eMe'-<iitii|t po^five enactments, erery 
Basqiftl'MbJetit, t^m the highest to the 
levrrst.-lieresist, even unto the death, any 
MKtrondiments npon' their liberties, whe* 
tbttiqaiecdeditig from tbe Spapislf govern, 
mdiit ov^frotu any other power. To which 
were'tlMWi bfUve Biscayans, whom his 
ni^estyls''ntrinistefr# designate ns/ebels, 
boniidr to adbbre,' in the crists which has 
arisenv-^tO'the common, and also to the 
written law, to the immemorial law of 
their country, or to the arbitrary edicts 
of a government of yesterday, based, as 
1 hope to prove, neither in reason nor in 
legal right t A determination to resist 
external aggression, and to preserve 
tiioir national rights, are the great jter- 
vading principles which influence the 
present conduct nf the Basques, and 
have animated them from the earliest 
period of their history. 

Theirs are privileges, and theirs, 
indeed, a country, worthy of defence, 
alike against the des]>utic and the de¬ 
mocratic tyrant; and when I call to mind 
the high spirit of that people, and con¬ 
trast the once flourishing condition of 
those provinces with their present deso¬ 
lation, my heart swells with sorrow and 
indigiiution. When, formerly, I crossed 
the frontier of the Busijue provinces, I 
felt myself at once on a free land, amid 
a race of men possessing and deserving 
freedom. The erect, not haughty car¬ 
riage, the buoyant step, the frmik and 
manly, yet resjtectful greeting, and the 
whole hearing, spoke of liberty long en¬ 
joyed, well liudeistood, and not abused. 
Such were the Basques, trained to ha¬ 
bits of self-reliance by centuries of self- 
go vernmeut; freemen in spirit, not in 
name alone; diinking in with ^eir mo- 
tbers’ milk a love of justice and a re- 
verenco for the law ; in thought sober, 
yet independent; and wholly without fear, 
except the honest fear of doing wrong; 
models of ancient manners, and not 
unfrequently of manly beauty ; faithful 
friends; generous hosts ; simple yet in. 
flexible observers of their word ; follow, 
iug with fervour, but without intolerance, 
tlieir fathers’ faith ;—they were the Ty¬ 
rolese of Spain, and, 1 m^t add, the 
flower of Europe. J^ambs in the hour 
of peace, vet hons in the field, with 
them the Household eharittes and pa. 
friottsm went hand 'in hand ; in them 
the bnivest yot the kimlest spirit, the 
mildefb' yet the prouder virtues, were 
oouvlMtwd'..' Never, • perhapsr existed a 
inare 'parlect>union of the qualities whitb 


siouW adorn a petqfle f fii« idplbl!tV‘faf 
fir^dopa so diuiinctive of the 
the ub^dnquUrable airectibll ‘'c?f ''ffie"W 
rolesd to nls hereditary prineisi*‘'W% 


teCoHec.V . 
and joyous country, bbrore il,gToa'n|p 
beneath the scourge of civil vvar! Tbo^e 
lowlands, rich, luturignt, and proving, 
by thei(high cultivation, the prosperous 
state and Aifettered industry of the 
, people; those highlands, rich in wood 
and water, wd a loyal population ; those 
antique mlmsions, retaining the character 
of an earlier age, whequ the gentlemen of 
the country lived-»not crowding into 
ton'ns, as in other parts of Spam and 
of the continent, but residing on their 
estates, benefiting the neighbourhood, 
and obtaining the rich return of local 
love and respect, a habit arising froth' 
the security of the country, and the long 
proraleiice of ftoe institutions. Their 
estates, handed down from genemtion to 
generation Irom a remote antic^uity, aro 
not regarded with a j(>alou8 eye by a 
people enjgyiiig the largest measure of 
freedom compatible with the public good, • 
and who are at once too happy to envy 
their superiors in station, and too ra¬ 
tional to suppose that a>i aristocratic 
influence is naturally hostile to their 
interests. On the contrary, the public 
feeling flows in a very ditrereujt channel; 
and the man who sells his feudal and 
turretedunansion incurs the certain dis¬ 
approbation of his neighlmiirs, is sup? • 
posed to have compromised t^ juat 
dignity of liis position, and tq, .miye 
entailed ujton his relatives a family 
disgrace. .•7 

*' The proprietors of these caUtellftted 
abodes were formerly reverUneed ns tlio 
chiefs and elders of the district ;, gr^at 
respect was paid to their opinion, whibh^ 
indeed, was considered decisive on^hiiy 
points of private difl’erence and lotjiil 
terest; and even now they are treated 
with high distinction, and enjoy a, spKd 
influence. ‘ *' 

“ Under a social system so constituted, 
and when such was the habitual feelitig 
of the iulmbitants in relation to each 
other, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that, before Uie weaking out of the 
actual revolution, *the Basques were 
happy^ attached to their proprietors; 
free from those jealous anlmmitiqs 
which, in matir' etiuxi.tries, Utray'’class 
again.st classcueVated, for tiie most part, 
above tbU prUsItire' and.-ttemptations bf 
poverty; ^bk|e8^g a" h'edtliy and tUaj- 
porafe cKtiiate, a boUntify and a dyflas^ ^ 
to which they we^pitesibnately attachfi^, 
and inetitutions which leH tMm nothing 
to reform and Uttlb to desire, they"' were • 
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foMttipt from all tbe ills that-' kings cun 
cause or cure,’ and wero, and had been 
ftftdgns, biassed beyond the ordinary lot 
of-mortnle. eastern ssge, who vainly 
Bought H vdrtue nnattainalilo by man, and 
the Abyssinian priiire, who roamed tlie 
world in quost of perfect happiness, 
might hare met rejoicing in the valleys 
ol‘ the Basque, and have indulged, at 
least for a season, in the fond belief that 
they hod found at length the olyects of 
their search.” • 

Tlie oath of the sovereign of Spain 
as senor of Biscay, is exce^ngly cha¬ 
racteristic. Lord. Carnarvon gives a 
copy of that tak^ by the celebrated 
Isabella, before she came to the throne 
of Spain:» 

*' I, as princess and Indy of the said 
towns, lowlands, and lordship of Biscay, 
%dth all places adjoining and adhering 
to the same, I bind myself once, twice, 
and thrice, once, twice, and thrice, 
once, twice, and thrice, according to the 
fuero and custom of Spain, on the hands 
of (iomer. Manriquez, knight, man, and 
noble, who receives, this nay homag#; 
and 1 swear to our Lord God, to the 
holy Virgin Mary, and on the sign of 
the cross -f, which, cor{>orany, I (ouch 
with my right hand, and-on the words of 
the Holy Gospels, in whatsoever place 
they may be, to maintain firm, good, 
valid, and binding, now, and for all time 
to come, the said privileges, general and 
special, fuerot, usages, and 'customs, 
frunchisits and liberties, of the said 
towns and lowlands, of the said county 
and lordship of Biscay, and of all places 
a(ijoinla|^ and adhering to the same.” 

lie then describes the manner in 
which hei* consort Ferdinand, in the 
year 1476, swore to the jfKerm under 
the old oak-tree of Guernica; 

" Ymmediately after the king our lord 
had taken the oath, on the said day, the 
30th of July, 1476, the king our lord 
went out of the church ; and under the 
true of Guernica, which is near the said 
church, his majesty sat on a chair of 
stone, which' is under the said tree, co¬ 
vered with royal pomp of gold brocade : 
and tlie said corrogidor, and the alcaldes 
del fuero, and the prelate of the church, 
and the procuradores, and the (l^puties 
emanes, and the knights, and the es¬ 
quires, and the hidalgos before meu- 
tioped, spci|ke _ out, ana said for them¬ 
selves who were present, and for those 
who were absent, that they received him 
as ||ie .ii^ing of Castillo <t<nd Leon, and 
the Lord of Biscay.” 

Lord ^Carnarvon continues to bring 
down the history of the Biscayan suc¬ 


cession to fhe present period ;.'’and 
then, with a spirit worthy of ttn English 
statesman, exclaims: 

• 

“ Did human laws ever rest upon a 
more legitimate basis 1 Were the llber> 
ties of freemen ever ' bequeathed from 
sire to son ’ in such unbroken succession, 
or maintained with such determination 
for so great a lengrh of time'l ; Kvery 
inciden^n tjie origin and progress oftbe 
Biscayan constitution that eould make 
engagement' soered, or give confidence 
and stability to transactions between 
public bodies, has combined to given 
character of legal and established right 
to the liberties of that nation. 

“ Here is prescription, in its most 
venerable shape, for the lovers of an¬ 
tiquity ; here is a revolutionary title for 
the friends of the sovereignty of the 
people ; here are privileges, confirmed 
over and over again by the monarch, and 
asserted by the people with unvarying 
energy and success in every age, and 
under every variety of circumstance. In 
whatever light, according to whatever 
political bias, men may please to con¬ 
sider the question, to tliis conclusion fair 
judging persons must arrive — that, if 
solemn and repeated confirmation, if tho 
most remote prescription, can avail to 
make any title indisputably good, the 
privileges of the Biscayans are unassail¬ 
able in principle, and cannot, therefore, 
with tho faintest semblance of justice, be 
abolished, or oven modified, without their 
own consent, expressed by their own 
assemblies.” 

We wish we could devote more 
space to this admirable discussion on a 
most touching subject, the traditional 
liberties of the Basque; but we are 
compelled to turn to those chapters in 
witich tiie policy of England towards 
these provinces is ha))pily exposed. 
We have strong feelings on the subject 
of the civil war, and the manner in 
which our intervention has been con¬ 
ducted ; but we cannot express them 
more forcibly than by using the lan¬ 
guage of Lord Canidrvon : 

*' To an Englishman acquainted with 
the real merits of the war, it is a new, a 
bitter, a humiliating sensation, to fW 
that in the fortunes of bis British coun¬ 
trymen he c^not sympathise—he cannot 
wish for their defeat: in such a oansa, 
bow can he hope for their success I The 
proud distinction between French and 
English victories in later times—between 
the fields of .^fsterlitz and Waterloo — 
lies even less in the comparative spleU- 
dour of those great aciiievemente tlisnia 
the different motives by which thw inte- 
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peUng powers w^e acti^tted. Groat 
Iliitaiu fougbt to reucue, Vranco to eju 
slave, the world. Little as we have 
been as )’et accuefomed to the sight, 1 
can but ill endure to see oppression and 
the British name go hand in hand. .1 
cannot desire for England the brightest 
laurels, if they be not pure. If our ex. 
pedition fail, failure w'iil he attended 
with national disgrace. If, after months 
of bunuliation, it succeed, thenriumph 
of three powerful nations, leagued against 
a loud of mountaiu-patnots, will afford 
little scope for exultation; and ^ «hiill 
not envy the feelings of any Englishman 
returning fron\,tho subjugation of a free 
and gallant people. 

“ If, then, the cause for which we 
have unsheathed the sword docs not de¬ 
serve our support, the mode of adi'ii- 
nistering our assistance has been equally 
unworthy of a great nation. Had the 
interests of England and of justice — for 
I will never admit that, in the eye of a 
comprehensive statesman, those interests 
can be disunited without incurring dan¬ 
ger as well as infamy—had those inter¬ 
ests retjiiirod, on our part, an active 
intervention in tho affairs of Spain, the 
policy of our goveriiiueiit was obvious, 
and the country would, undoubtedly, 
have responded to their up])eul. Jf, on 
the contrary, those interests were un¬ 
affected bt’ the existing struggle in Spsiiii, 
neutnility was the .safest, as it, was un¬ 
questionably the easifest, lino to adojit. 
But the government steered a middle, 
and roost unhapp)-, course: they set in 
motion a machine which they did not 
even jirofess to regulate in its after pro¬ 
gress ; they commenced operations over 
which they could oxereise no subsequent 
control; they- coinmilteil the country to 
an important line of policy ; they look 
the first and easiest, but the most cri¬ 
tical, because the involving step. Then, 
when foresight, skill, and system were 
most rec|uisite for the prosperous exe. 
cution of their schemes, they shifted the 
responsibility from their own to other 
limids, and became unaccountable fur tho 
consequences of their own acts: for how 
can a government be considered answer- 
able for the conduct of an army, or the 
success of an expedition, neither con¬ 
trolled by the eye of the executive, nor 
Biipported by the resources of the state t 
They urged upon others tho prosecution 
of au ontevjirise, from tho fjpsponsibility 
of which they shrank themselves; they 
resolved upon war, yet uhundoned the 
direction of that war; by sending out, 
or at least stimulating, a British force to 
invade a foreign coun^, they staked 
the national honour and inffuenoe; tliey 
should have felt those sacred interests 
might be compromised by the miscon. 


duet of the men, or tho incapacity oi>the 
officers em|)loyed, yet the government 
and the country would he loft with^t 
remedy. The crown had*ahdicotod all 
aiitboTity over that portion of its sub¬ 
jects, but still tho nation might suffer 
by their acts. 

" Under such ati improvident system 
the national honour, the iiatioual arms, 
must be exposed to defeat: an English 
officer js placed under the immediate 
control of s\*ftire)gn general, and his 
most strenuous exertions and best-con- 
"sidered scliemes may he, as they have 
been, thwiffted by the jealousy, or de¬ 
feated by tljp folly, of Ins superior. A re 
these the influences jiy which a British 
legion should he surrounded ? Is this 
the state to which a Britisli officer should 
bo reduced 1 is this a position in which 
tho king ai,d the country should be 
placed 1 Should the honour and iae 
fluence of Great Britain be consigned to 
any guardianship hut the responsible 
advisors of the crown? J'he national 
honour is dhr dearest possession; and 
shall that alone be placed out of tlie pale 
qf constitudoiial law ?” 

Ilis lordship next touches on that. * 
most dangerous topic, the “ Durango 
decree”—a deeiee which no English¬ 
man can defend ; though, at the same 
time, he is forced to admit that Don 
Carlos was placed in a most excusable 
situation wlien he proclaimed it, and 
that, as*serior of Biscay, tlie Infante 
was bound to administer the laws of * 
the province, by which the life of any 
stranger landing on the coast in arms 
was forfeited. Lord Carnarvon lreat.s 
the subject with good sense. 

" 1 am not supporting tlih decree of 
Durango ; 1 sincerely wish it had never 
been issued. It is severe in jiriiiciple, 
iind has been severe in its operation. 
But, before we load Don Carlos with 
abuse, it may be well to inquire whether 
he possessed the power, even if be had 
the wish, to exercise in our favour tho 
blessed prerogative of mercy, surrounded 
as he was by partisans ^led by our 
interference, and smarting under the 
recent butchery of Uieir friends. 

“ It must not be forgotten, that the 
Christinos originally confined the bene¬ 
fits uf*the Eliot treaty within the nar- 
rovvest range, and have subsequently 
acted upon it according to the strictest 
and harshest interpretation of w.bich it is 
susceptible. It must be remembered, 
tliat our prCsegt government had sent an 
officer to the head-ijuurters of Geffersl ^ 
llodil during the period of his greut«||t 
atrocities, thereby affording ffn indii'ect 
but powerful sanction to the slaughter of * 
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Qvokjr CarMst who f«ll. into liis linnda; 
iiHA, tm&h nil, it must recollected 
IQilt ^e 61d' Bised^nh law proclaiitied 
lllBathVwbiolt%7&ti flitr sovereigpn could 
tiot lS|*<^ remit, against every invader 
ofiSieettjK ^nttonb^Ij that law,-'More 
boao^ed'ln the breach than in the ob- 
snvsbee.'was, in a great measure, aus- 
iMSoded ^ the Eliot treaty ; but public 
f^taion was sensibly alive in Biscay to 
the very intelligible difference d»wn by 
Bon Carlos, when he conubunicated the 
benefit of theconveution to the Christino 
forces and refused it to the British legion.' 
I’he Basques, at the period oi%e signing 
of the conventioa, submitted to a de¬ 
parture from their,, old enactment, be¬ 
cause the treaty war in their opinion 
fair and impartial, and secured the same 
advantages to both of tbe contending 
parties; but e<]uully convinced that a 
fsreign force was excluded from tbe 
protection of the cartel by the whole 
tenor and animus of the transaction, they 
were unwilling to sacrifice an iota of their 
ancient law to benefit a bode of foreign 
invaders, without some reciprocal ad¬ 
vantage in return for that concession. , 

“ It is easy for m*en who^ave never 
known the miseries of civil war to cen¬ 
sure the exasperated feelings of the 
Basques; but a peoplq, struggling pro 
aris etfocis cannot afford to be generous; 
and a British population, opposing a fo- 
reign enemy on their native soil, and in 
dolence of tlieir native rights, would, 1 
suspect, under siroil.ir circiiiQstances, 
pursue a similar course. Our ofiicers of 
the legion went out to carry desolation 
into tbe heart of a friendly land, for pur¬ 
poses of amusement — to acquire a little 
distiacdot.; and, ns we were told by 
our government, to become practically 
acquainted '^with tbe art of war ; while 
they were actuated by motives so light, 
and so little in accordance with a ('brist- 
ian policy, tlie Basiiues were struggling 
for all that is most dear to tbe heart of 
man; and, in the deep and stirring emo- 
dons produced by such a contest, were 
indifferent, wdien vantjuished, to tbe 
i boon.of life, and, when victorious, liad 
little inclination to stretch a point of 
law or grace in favour of men who, 
themselves possessing an ancient and an 
honoured constitution, left their own 
country to deprive- others of that in¬ 
estimable benefit. e 

" But if the censure lavished by our 
ministers upon tbe Durango decree were 
only dictated by honest indignation for 
wMng, why did acts committed by the 
eonadtodoiKd leaders, and^^anctioned by 
^ the Coitutituticmal government, end pre- 
Cfsely imndlel in their nature, excite no 
eorreapawSiif ^mpatbies ? When a 
< Frenchman, enlisted in the service ef 


Don Carlos, wvas pqt to deafo by the 
queen’s generals, on the ground jihat 
France being at peace With Spttifof, he 
was justly doomed to dae by that 
nations which he had ittfrifiged,'ibit’'e 
do,ubt was oast on tbe propriety of fjfl6 
act, not en expression ofeeneure escapi^ 
the lips of our government. "WhM tbe 
same act was repeated on a greater scale 
by I.opez Bsnos, long- after-die Jigoing 
of tbe cerlel, the same indifference was 
shewn by our ministers. . Jq the summer 
of 1835, a-Pule and some jF^enchtnen, 
persons of birth and educatton, who bad 
landed in Spain to join the standard of 
Don Carlos, were taken )^y the Consti¬ 
tutional authorities; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the humane remonstrances irieffectu- 
ally made by some officers of the Hritish 
legion, were deliberately shot by order 
of the commandant of Santander, who 
pleaded in his justification the gene¬ 
ral but positive instructions of his go- 
vemiuent. Ilis majesty’s ministers can¬ 
not deny these facts; and yet they impute 
blame, and in no measured language, to 
an unfortunate prince, for doing that 
which the allies whom they support have 
done, and which they must, therefore, 
be supposed to have tacitly sanctioned.” 

In addition to this reasoning, we 
may add that Don Carlos, so far back 
as June last, when the British inaiines 
were expected to take a part in the 
operations, specially excluded all per¬ 
sons belonging to the service of the 
king of England from the operation 
of the Durango decree. And it is a 
fact—an undeniable fact—that Geneial 
Villa Heal, in tlie battle of the Itlth of 
March, drew off his victorious army 
from tliat part of the field where .the 
marines were retreating, to prevent his 
master being compromised with the 
English government by their inevitable 
destruction. A great deal of idle 
boasting has taken [ilace with respect 
to 600 marines slopping the rush of 
15,000 Carlists; but the thing is ridi¬ 
culous, and the true reason for the 
Carlist’s moderation in the moment of 
triumpli is that wliich we have as¬ 
signed. 

Lord Carnarvon details, in a very 
reasonable manner, the persecutions 
which the Spanish church has met with 
in the progress of the revolution; and 
the great infiuence which such repeated 
acts of barbarity must have, in alteii- 
ating the minds of the people from the 
government who connived at these 
cruelties, and €ho stripped the moidtf 
and nuns of their possesamns fen-lhe 
sake of the plunder their conrenCs'and 
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taud$. afibrded. Jle rentes the cir- 
cumsta^^ under which seventy old 
w^, were murdered in June 1835, at 
Madrid, in the* noon-day, and within 
waring-of the home-office, where M. 
AiL^seoso de.'< Altamka, minister of the 
interior,' was concealed ; and then re¬ 
fers' to'-the massacre of the monks 
at Samgoasa, Barcelona, and Malaga. 
He -xloes '’not, however,, sufficiently 
c.%plain that' the contract made with 
the unflortunate survivors,'when they 
were expelled from their oonvants by 
Mendizabal in 1836, has been un- 
fulhlled; and that the allowance of 
ten-pence per day, whicli was pro¬ 
mised to them in lieu of their rich 
lands, has not been paid. Time alone 
will reveal the robbery, both public 
and private, which took place on the 
suppression of these buildings; and it 
is only when the mistress of a prime- 
minister is seen in the Prado, loaded 
with the stolen diamonds of the Virgin 
de Atocha, that we understand the 
vise that the plunder has been applied 
to, and the state necessity which gave 
the project birth. 

From the murder of the friars, there 
is a natural transition to the massacres 
of the Carlist prisoners in every part 
of Spain. The killing, in cold blood, 
of O’Donnell and two hundred pri¬ 
soners in the castle of Barcelona, the 
governor and the guard oft'ering no 
resistance to the bloodhounds, is fresh 
in the recollection of the public. The 
butchery of the Carlist officers taken 
in the Catalonian expedition, in de¬ 
fiance of the Eliot convention, at Sara¬ 
gossa, cannot be forgotten ; nor the 
shooting of M. de lalloussaye in Sant¬ 
ander. Even at this hour the same 
enormities are committed; and it is 
but a few days since that a number of 
Carlists were put to death in Estra- 
madura :—simpfy shot, as one of the 
queen’s advocates, we remember, urged 
in defence of that murder. In this 
list, the murder of Cabrera’s mother 
must not be overlooked; and that, 
notwithstanding the mock reprobation 
of the British government to the cabi¬ 
net of Madrid, the monster Mina, who 
ordered tlie execution when his sub¬ 
altern declined to act, was continued 
in the «hief command of Catalonia to 
the hour of his death. 

But enough of such an appalling 
part of the subject. TNh march of the 
Spanish liberals has ever been marked 
by blood ; and we shudder at the 
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p^sjpect of retaliation wKleh 
befqre us, should ibe.Carlisfe i§,« 
cpiiditm to make reprjpais. We do 
mi claim moce virtue, hunNKty, or 
forbearance, for the Carlist Speoi^, 
than for the liberal ; but we ^ out 
against the madnees of the BcitiA -go* 
vemment, which has allowed its g^ 
name to be compromised by the latter, 
and h^, by taking the guidance of tbs 
revolution Ih its hands, made itself 
^ accountable for all the crimes com.* 

’ mitted b;^s ally. 

We think our readers will cordially 
agree with the concluding passage of 
Lord Carnarvon’s'book, with which 
we close our extracts: 

“ But, t<t nil events, die time has' ar¬ 
rived when every dispassionate man 
must, I think, be convinced that Britieh 
subjects should cease to participate in a 
contest sullied by such atrocities; and 
that Great Britain should renounce her 
homage to^hat blood-stained giant of 
democracy, whose growth we have in- 
(ipnsiderately fostered in Spain, whose 
tremendous develd^sment we are wit- , 
nessing, and whose still increasing as¬ 
cendency may, in its indirect results, be 
most injurious^to our interests. But, 
more than all, it is time to close a page 
of British history, which, at once re¬ 
cording the injustice of our conduct, and 
the reverses of our, arms, may grati^ 
the lovtjf of poetical retributioD, but is 
fraught with humiliation to every Eng./ , 
Ushman who remembers with pride the 
fields we won, and the cause for which 
we fought, ill the same country that baa 
recently witnessed the prograssive de¬ 
cline, if'not extinction, of our influence, 
and the tarnished lustre of oar uame.” 

We cat! add nothing to the high 
character we have given of this work, 
than to recommend it to every p^son 
who desires to be made acquainted 
with the true state of the Spanish ques¬ 
tion. The history of the fueros of the 
Provincias Vascovgadas is one of the 
most curious that can be read; and 
Ixird Carnarvon deserves great credit , 
for having amassed such a quantity of 
valuable records to illustrate that part 
of tlie question. liT that respect alone 
his book stands unquestiouabiy before 
all competition; and we are certain 
every person who reads it will won¬ 
der, not at the blindness'of the Brit¬ 
ish goveromem, but. at its iniquity 
for having sAictioned any attaclto on f 
privileges handed down from father to 
son, and so dear to the people of tw?* 
provinces. • 
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^02 Lot^ Cdrnarvdn in Spain. [June, 


An attempt to answer Lord Car- 
naiyon has been made, under the su¬ 
pervision of J^endizabal, at Madrid, 
ny advice of Lord Palmerston. We 
will not insult the common sense of 
our readers by quoting a line from that 
miserable pamphlet.* It is a paltry 
piece of sophistry, written by a person 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts 
to be able to pervert themj and who 
has not scrupled to siibstitute the 
grossest assertions for the true reading, 
whenever his masters required it. It 
is evidently composed in tli^ interest 
of people implicated in Spanish bonds; 
for it concludes wRh the modest pro¬ 
posal of England granting another 
loan to the Spanish government, and 
sending out a body of troops to quell 
thf Carlist revolt. The discussion 
of such a project for one hour in the 
house of commons would have an¬ 
swered all the purposes of the author 
of the pamphlet, for an in^antaneous 
advance of Spanish stock must have 
been the consequence; bu^. happily^ 
, it was so scouted when first inci¬ 


dentally intfbduced^ that no men¬ 
tion of the subject has been formally 
made: and the pamphlet is already 
numbered with the dead. •Mumbered 
with the dead assuredly it must have 
bebn, if a reply to it,i- which has just 
appeared, does not again lend it a 
temporary interest. The author of the 
reply attaches too much value to the 
Palmersmni^ bantling; for every per¬ 
son acquainted with either the diplo¬ 
macy at .Madrid, or the course of the 
civil w»r, was convinced that it was a 
mere stock-jobbing experiment. 

Our object being to review Lord 
Carnarvon's work, and not to discuss 
the Spanish question generally, we do 
not notice the events which have lately 
occulted in the Basque provinces, or 
the new character that the civil war 
has taken. We need only say, that 
every hour confirms the soundness of 
his lordship’s views; and we look for 
a triumphant reply to the sophistry of 
his opponents in the second edition of 
the work, which is now preparing for 
publication. 


* The Policy of Enghuid towards Spain. 

t Answer to the Foreign Policy of England towards Spain. By a Nobleman. 
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Three Miscellaneous Sonnets. 
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THRICE MISCELLANEOUS SOlfNET... 


ay sir II’.ERTON URYnCES. 


1.—i.-ioa. 

Dri.L UAhhiv’s product so highly prized 
By arliiicial heart, too often chills ^ 

The faculties, whose fire of fruitlul force 
The bosom nniimtes, and lights the brain ! 
Yet is not plodding toil to be despised, ^ • 

If not beyond his boundary he wills 

His arms of impotence. He has his course 
Prescribed — all further effort will be vain. 
But who is dark, will found a strange conceit 
Upon his darkness; and thus, being'blind 
To his own vacancy, will seem to greet 
Wealth in the shadows of a barren mind. 

The fertile genius sees so far, that he * 

Mystifies over the past and all futurity ! 


11.—150G. 


We are strange creatures — fickle, restless* blind ; 
Wishing in discontent for what is not; 

Seeking the future, through the present time 
So precious ; and our being soon will e%d. 
There is no soundness in the barren«mind 1 
As soon as past experience is forgot, 

When most it suits us we forsake the clime, 

And for the ill that sleeps our treasures spend. 
Whence comes our imperfection ? Was it sin 
Of our first parents ? When we would be good 
We cannot; Virtue, when we strive to win, 

Returns upon us sure the wicked mood : 

Only by fits we pure or great can be — 

Our reigning nature is depravity 1 


III.—1507. 

There is no perfect joy in state of earth 1 
The charm for ever in possession dies. 

TheiS comes the sickness, disappointment, spleen ; 
And, as we fiercely hoped, we lonely pine. 

We are condemned to a degraded birth; , 

As we embrace the golden clou^ it flies. » 

Tis vain a splendour is before us seen! 

'Tiswain the heavens in all their glory shine! 

An evil spell is in our being’s frame — 

A subtle poison in our spirit’s fire 1 
We mount, borne upward on the etherea^flame, 

But bvun our wings, and with the blaze expire: 
mingle child of clay and holy light, 

Thow: canst enjoy no bliss till hence thou take thy flightf 
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June Sonnets. 


[June, 1837. 


JUNE BON N ETS. 


HY sill MOKUAN o’nOllEUTV, BAIIT. 


I. 

Tjie pleasant month of Jtme witli^pleasant smile 
Begins its ]^)gress. AH the plagues of Spring 
(Not worse were those which smote tlie Kgypti.in king 
At j^oses’ bidding on the banks of Nile) — 

Hail, Snow, sleet, lightning, ravaging the isle — 

Have had their ample swing, and now are done. 
Another and worse plague will soon be gone — 

The verminous plague that doth the land defile— 

The plague of locusts. Need 1 say 1 mean 
The jobbing robbers of the Whiggish crew,— 

A race more gnawing, hungry, and obscene. 

Than Amrani^s' son witli potent rod updrew; 

Devouring every thing of fresh or green 
With tooth untired, atu^hunger ever new. 


il. 


Good was the omen on th’ auspicious night * 
When kept was fair Victoria’s natal day*— 
I.Midon in gas, and oil, and tallow gay, 
liooked a vast isle of artificial light: 

Anchors, and crowns, and roses, beaming bright ; 
Stars, garters, and triangles, shone around ; 
Lions or unicorn, all cliained and orowneil, 

, And other blazonings—yellow, green, red, white- 
Dazzled the air. But, more delighted, we® 

. Welcomed one blazing letter, every where 
Vlaying a double duty. Hail, great V!® 

V ! ministerial sad majority — 
f Mark of the unhappy five! With grim despair 

Did Melbourne and his men that symbol see. 

Crown and Sceptre, Greenwich, Friday, 


M. O’D. 


' Sec Milton: 

“ As the potent rod 

Of Amruni’s son in Rgypt’s evil day”— 
and so forth. , 

* Here the inju^cious will eir^laim, 
that they have found that figure of Hi¬ 
bernian rhetoric called a bull. It may 
be so: hut 1 do not think that ever 
countryman of mine mado so fine a hull 
as to perform a serenade at eight o’clock in 
^the looming, ns was done at Kensington 
in honour of the princess. I suppose the 
/j’^rture of the opera is henoeforward to 
be called niotins. 


® It is requested^tbat those gentlemen 
who, like Mr. Weller, prefer calling V a 
wee, will bo so good as to extend their 
favour by calling “ we" "vee," for that 
will balance the rhyme. It certainly is 
what the newspapers would call a strange 
coincidence, >to find V staring the mi¬ 
nisters in the face all over London on 
the night of the morning that witness' 
their beautiful majority of 5. Wed 
think that the princess, howeve*-' not 
may live-.and4ong may t-*- 
forget the number of 
on the morning of tkaUtb 
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Catholic College of Maynooth. 681— 
1. History of Maynooth. thtd—TI. 
General Opinions of Maynooth, 68.3— 
HI. Evidence on Maynooth, 687 —TV. 
Class-books of Maynooth, 688 —V. 
the Fruits of Maynooth, 696 — VI. 
Principle sacrificed in supporting 
Maynooth, 701—the chief mischief 
working by the Whigs, 802 
Polwhele, Rev. R.; review of his Remi¬ 
niscences, 609 

Portugal and Callicia, review of, 789 
Prince Henry to the Countess of Essex. 

Six Sonnets, by Sir E. Brydges, 169 
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smith, .387 
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Proceedings in our Parish, 85 
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Pugin, A. W.; review of his Contrasts, 
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the abolition of Church-rates, 150 
Railic.il Summons, 71.5 
Recollections of the Earl of B., 355 . 
Record Commission, 261 
Records at Lambeth, 676 
Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse ; 
Mrs. Fortescue, 61—Signora Bassano, 
243—Ada Lascellett, 461 
Reminiscences, by the Rev. R. Pol¬ 
whele, review of, 609 
Repmtfrom the Select Committee on the 
Record Commmion, review of, 261 
Review of the Mem^rs if Sir W, Scott, 
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35—Findeu’s Tableaux, 36— Land¬ 
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Auntial, 41 — Fisher’s Drawing-room 
Scrap-bookf 44— Oriental Annual, ibidji 
— Friendship's Ofering, 4!>— Forget 
Me Not, ibid. — Christian Keepsake, 46 
—Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-book, 47— 
Flowers of Loveliness, ibid.—Oems of 
Beauty, (bid.—Case ef the Protestants 
of Ireland, by the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan, 49—Acts and Maimmexis 
of John Fox, 21b—History if British 
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Costume, 232 ~ Fire^W^me*’ Remarks 
on, Gentlemen's Dras,ihid,JLReportfrom 
the Select Committee on ReCnrd Com¬ 
mission, 261-^ Comedies of Aristophanes, 
traualiitbd ^J)y b. 1). Walsh, 285— 
History of Party, by G. W. Cooke, 
304— Apol^ii S&r the Designs of' Use 
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Archimedes," 324— Contrasts, by A. 
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by II. S. Stokes, 600— Poems, original 
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622—No. 111., 7.36 
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bi, 477 
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